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PREFACE 


TO   THE    SECOND   EDITION. 


In  preparing  for  tbe  press  a  Second  Edition  of  the  Elements  of 
Chemistry,  I  have  endeavoured  to  render  it  deserving  of  a  continuance 
of  the  favour  with  which  the  first  edition  was  received  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  America,  as  well  as  in  this  country. 

For  that  purpose,  the  subject  of  every  chapter  has  been  carefully 
reconsidered,  and  in  many  cases  the  matter  almost  entirely  newly 
written;  so  that  the  results  of  the  numerous  valuable  researches  in 
organic  and  inorganic  chemistry,  and  in  chemical  physics,  which  have 
been  added  to  science  within  the  last  few  years,  will  be  found  intro- 
duced in  their  proper  places,  with  as  much  detail  as  was  due  to  their 
respective  importance,  or  was  consistent  with  the  nature  and  objects  of 
an  elementary  work.     I  hope,  therefore,  to  have  succeeded  in  fairly 

representing  in  the  following  pages  the  actual  condition  of  the  science. 

a 


VI  PREIfACE. 

As  within  the  last  few  years  the  assistance  afforded  by  chemical 
knowledge  in  the  prosecution  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
industry,  and  especially  of  agriculture,  has  become  much  more  popu- 
larly recognized,  I  have  made  it  specially  my  object,  in  preparing  the 

present  edition,  to  refer  to  and  describe  therein,  with  suitable  detail,  all 
the  important  applications  of  chemical  science,  by  which,  recent  dis- 
coveries have  so  remarkably  enriched  the  various  fields  of  industrial 
and  agricultural  improvement. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  acknowledgments  to  Professor 
Draper  of  New  York,  for  the  exceeding  care  with  which  he  prepared 
for  the  press  and  edited  the  American  edition  of  this  work,  the  general 
adoption  of  which,  by  the  Chemical  Students  in  the  Colleges  of  the 
United  States,  must  be  in  great  part  attributed  to  his  recommendation. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


Mt  object  iu  the  following  pages  is  to  present  to  the  student  an 
account  of  the  general  principles  and  facts  of  Chemistry;  and  of  its 
applications  to  pharmacy^  to  medicine,  and  to  the  useful  arts. 

In  the  arrangement  of  a  work  like  the  present,  if  the  general 
principles  of  the  science  are  first  described,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
the  difficulty  of  introducing  the  names  of  many  substances  with  whose 
history  the  reader  cannot  be  supposed  conversant;  and  by  entering 
in  the  commencement  on  the  description  of  individual  substances, 
reference  to  the  principles  of  affinity  and  the  laws  of  constitution  is 
continually  necessary  in  order  that  the  reactions  of  these  bodies  may 
be  understood.  In  both  cases  the  student  is  liable  to  some  embar- 
rassment,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  greater  in  the  latter,  and  hence,  I 
have  adopted  the  plan  of  fully  describing  all  the  general  principles  and 
laws  of  chemical  action,  before  entering  on  the  description  of  the 
chemical  substances  in  detail* 

Chemistry  being  itself  but  a  department  of  natural  philosophy. 
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although  the  most  extensive  in  its  objects  and  the  most  important  in 
its  uses,  it  is  connected  so  intimately  with  the  other  branches  of 
physics,  that  a  knowledge  of  at  least  their  general  principles  is  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  nature  of  chemical  pheno- 
mena. I  have,  consequently,  embraced  witliin  the  design  of  the 
present  work,  a  description  of  the  physical  properties  of  bodies,  so 
far  as  they  serve  to  complete  their  chemical  history,  or  influence  their 
chemical  relations ;  and  thus,  upon  the  one  hand,  supply  characters  by 
which  chemical  substances  may  be  recognized,  and,  upon  the  other, 
modify  the  affinities  by  which  the  action  of  chemical  substances  upon 
each  other  is  determined.  With  this  two-fold  object  the  chapters 
on  cohesion,  light,  heat,  and  electricity  have  been  drawn  up. 

The  portion  of  the  work  which  treats  of  the  general  laws  of  chemical 
combination,  is  followed  by  an  account  of  the  mode  of  preparation 
and  properties  of  all  inorganic  substances  of  interest  to  science,  to 
medicine,  or  to  the  arts.  But,  in  tliis  part,  I  will  pass  over  very 
briefly  the  history  of  numerous  bodies  which  from  their  rarity  are 
objects  only  of  scientific  curiosity,  referring  those  who  would  wish  to 
study  their  history  more  closely  to  the  extended  works  of  Thompson, 
of  Oraham,  of  Dumas  of  Gmelin,  of  Liebig,  or  Berzelius. 

In  the  department  of  organic  chemistry  my  object  will  be  fully  to 
discuss  the  history  of  all  such  bodies  as  are  of  importance,  from  their 
bearing  upon  general  principles  or  existing  theories,  from  their  use  in 
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medicine  or  pharmacy,  their  employments  in  the  arts  or  in  ordinary 
life.  The  numerous  series  of  bodies  which  are  every  day  discovered  in 
organic  chemistry,  but  which  do  not  come  under  any  of  the  above 
heads,  shall  be  dismissed  with  only  a  notice  of  their  existence. 

The  relations  of  chemical  action  to  the  functions  of  organized 
matter,  the  application  of  chemistry  to  physiology  and  to  pathology, 
will  be  treated  so  far  as  our  accurate  knowledge  extends,  and,  finally, 
a  succinct  description  of  the  mode  of  analysis  of  organic  and  inor- 
ganic bodies  will  be  given. 

As  this  work  is  not  intended  to  be  a  complete  system  of  chemistry, 
nor  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  tliose  who  wish  to  make  chemistry  their 
special  study,  I  have  in  almost  all  cases  avoided  references  or  quota- 
tions,  which  would  needlessly  occupy  much  space ;  for,  in  the  larger 
works  already  mentioned,  the  original  authorities  on  all  subjects  will 
be  found. 

The  object  of  a  work,  like  the  present,  being  to  represent  faithfully 
the  general  asi)ect  and  extent  of  science  at  the  time  of  publication, 
its  details  must  be  in  great  part  founded  on  the  results  of  others. 
Hence,  originality  cannot  in  any  great  degree  be  either  expected  or 
desired ;  but  I  liave  not  hesitated  in  many  instances,  where  the  best 
consideration  I  could  give  the  subject  induced  me  to  dissent  from 
views  generally  held,  to  make  this  work  the  vehicle,  in  a  popular 
form,  of  sucli  suggestions  as  I  thought  deserved  to  be  adopted. 
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The  processes  given  for  the  preparation  of  the  various  substances 
described^  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  those  followed  either  in  my 
private  laboratory,  or  in  the  manufacturing  laboratory  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Hall  of  Ireland ;  and  the  apparatus  figured  in  the  wood-cuts 
are  generally  similar  to  those  which  I  employ  in  experiments  of 
research  or  at  lecture. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY. 


Th£  science  of  chemistry  has  its  origin  in  the  principle^  that  the 
bodies  which  constitute  the  external  world  are  composed  of  a  number 
of  different  elements^  united  according  to  certain  laws.  If  we  could 
conceive  an  universe  consisting  only  of  iron,  or  quicksilver,  or  sulphur, 
the  objects  of  the  astronomer  might  still  remain  as  extensive  and  as 
sublime  as  they  are  in  the  actual  state  of  things ;  for  in  tracing  the 
constitution  of  planetary  and  satellitic  systems,  or  reducing  to  precise 
laws  the  forces  by  which  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  might  be 
produced,  all  the  resources  of  his  science  should  still  be  brought  into 
play.  In  like  manner  the  physical  sciences  could  attain  perfection,  for 
the  relations  of  these  bodies  to  heat,  to  light,  to  electricity,  the  various 
problems  and  laws  of  statical  and  dynamical  forces,  could  have  been 
known,  and  thus  all  that  is  essential  to  the  science  of  natural  philoso- 
phy might  be  attained.  But  not  even  an  idea  of  chemistry  could  have 
been  formed.  The  duty  of  chemistry  is  to  discover  the  constituent 
elementary  substances,  which  by  uniting  form  the  various  compound 
bodies  which  we  observe ;  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  forces  by  which 
they  unite,  and  the  laws  by  which  their  union  or  separation  may  be 
regulated  ;  to  trace  the  effects  of  their  mutual  action,  in  the  properties 
of  the  new  substances  formed  by  their  combination,  and  in  the  pheno-  ' 
mena,  independent  of  composition,  which  accompany  the  exertion  of 
chemical  force. 

This  object  of  chemistry  has  been  at  all  periods  fully  recognized ; 
for  the  earliest  philosophers,  even  before  the  science  had  received  a 
name,  considered  its  objects  as  well  defined  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
elements  of  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water.  When  the  methods  of  che- 
mistry, and  the  reasonings  to  which  they  led,  acquired  a  more  exact 
form,  these  elements,  which  had  been  assumed  from  speculations  iii 
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natural  history  and  metaphysics,  gave  way  to  others,  as  sulphur,  spirit, 
salt,  oil,  and  earth,  equally  incorrect,  but  still,  those,  which,  in  the 
rough  trials  of  the  period,  were  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  com- 
pound bodies.  As  more  accurate  ideas  and  better  processes  were  ac- 
quired, these  elementary  principles  again  changed  their  character, 
until  finally  the  philosophical  idea  of  chemistry  was  clearly  stated  and 
estabUshed  by  Lavoisier;  1st,  that  we  study  to  resolve  the  various 
compound  bodies  found  in  nature  into  others  which  resist  our  power, 
and  which  we  term  undecompounded  or  simjple  substances;  without 
pretending  that  they  are  elements ;  for  the  advance  of  science  enables 
us  to  decompose,  in  each  generation,  bodies  which  to  our  ow^i  prede- 
cessors had  appeared  simple ;  2nd,  that  we  study  to  effect  the  recom- 
bination of  those  simple  bodies,  either  in  the  same  proportions,  and 
thus  regenerate  the  natural  compound  bodies,  or  in  new  proportions, 
and  thus  add  to  the  catalogue  of  bodies  wliich  may  exist  in  nature. 

Of  these  two  operations,  the  first,  or  a  separation  of  a  compound 
body  into  the  simple  substances  which  constitute  it,  is  termed  analysis. 
The  second,  or  combination  of  two  or  more  simple  bodies  to  form  a 
compound  substance,  is  called  synthesis.  All  chemical  processes  are 
conducted  upon  the  principle  of  one  or  other  of  these  two,  and  occa- 
sionally they  are  both,  successively  or  syuclironously,  accomphshed. 

The  objects  of  chemistry  cannot,  however,  be  considered  as  limited 
to  the  mere  abstract  study  of  the  laws  of  elementary  composition ;  to 
it  also  belongs  the  improvement  of  processes  in  the  useful  arts  by  the 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  their  theory  which  chemistry  confers,  and 
the  invention  of  new  processes  or  of  new  arts,  by  the  apphcation  or 
discovery  of  substances  previously  neglected  or  unknown ;  the  allevia- 
tion of  disease,  by  new  remedies  which  may  be  placed  at  the  command 
of  the  physician,  or  by  more  correct  ideas  of  the  origin  and  results  of 
morbid  action,  to  which  the  attentive  study  of  the  chemical  processes 
of  the  great  laboratory  of  the  human  frame  may  ultimately  lead,  ranks 
also  among  the  most  important  of  its  apphcations ;  and  although  even 
an  abstract  science,  wliich  reveals  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
nature^s  laws,  should  deserve  our  best  attention;  yet  it  becomes  in- 
vested with  more  general  interest,  and  commands  more  universal 
homage  when,  as  with  chemistry,  it  appears  to  be  the  basis  of  those 
practical  arts,  on  wliich  so  much  of  health,  of  national  prosperity,  and 
of  civilization  may  depend. 

The  origin  or  derivation  of  the  word  chemistry  is  unknown.  It  first 
appeared  as  %»?/«'«,  indicating  the  art  of  making  gold  and  silver  among 
the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  of  the  empire,  at  the  commencement  of  that 
extraordinary  perversion  of  the  idea  of  elementary  constitution  which 
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fascinated  mankind  for  nearly  five  hundred  years.  From  the  Greeks  it 
was  naturally  adopted,  with  the  vain  pursuit  which  it  denoted,  by 
the  Arabixms,  and  passing  ^ith  the  Arabic  prefix  into  the  languages 
of  modem  Europe,  became  alcheyny,  AVhen  the  just  objects  and 
powers  of  the  science  were  finally  recognized,  it  was  termed  chemia  or 
ckemistnf. 

In  studying  those  properties  of  the  difierent  kinds  of  matter  by  which 
they  are  recognized  to  be  distinct  and  independent  chemical  substances, 
it  is  unavoidable  to  include  those  quaUtiea  which,  although  common  to 
all  forms  of  matter,  yet  differ  in  degree  among  the  different  kinds,  and 
thus  serve  as  distinguishing  characteristics  of  them.  The  physical  pro- 
perties of  various  bodies  are  hence  in  common  use  among  chemists  as 
serving  to  perfect  their  description,  and  indeed  the  limit  between  the 
strictly  physical  and  the  strictly  chemical  properties  of  substances  is  not 
alwavs  capable  of  being  distinctly  drawn.  It  is  consequently  necessary 
to  preface  the  specially  chemical  history  of  those  bodies  by  a  general 
account  of  the  physical  forces  by  whose  action  they  are  so  much  in- 
fluenced. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OP    GRAVlfl    AND    COHESIVE    FORCES    AS    CHARACTEKIZING    CHEMICAL 

SUBSTANCES. 

The  physical  forces  which  are  of  most  importance  in  determining  the 
characteristic  properties  of  bodies  are  gravity  and  cohesion.  These 
differ,  however,  remarkably  in  principle  from  each  other,  and  are  ap- 
^ed  to  quite  independent  purposes.  Gravity  is  common  to  all  forms 
of  matter,  and  is  totally  independent  of  its  nature.  It  is  exerted  at 
all,  even  the  greatest  conceivable,  distances,  and  is  the  invisible  yet 
insuperable  tie,  which  connecting  together  the  satellites  and  planets  of 
our  system  with  the  central  sun,  assigns  to  each  of  the  tenants  of  our 
boundless  skies  its  place  and  motions.  Acting  thus  only  on  the  mass, 
gravity  is  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  matter  present  in  a  body ;  and 
what  we  term  weight  is  only  the  gravitating  force  exerted  by  the  sub- 
stance which  we  weigh.  By  no  natural  operation  can  the  smallest 
particle  of  matter  be  annihilated  or  destroyed;  throughout  the  most 
complicated  processes  the  quantity  of  matter  remains  constant,  and 
hence  we  are  enabled  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  our  chemical  opera- 
tions, by  proving  the  weight  of  the  bodies  idtimatcly  formed,  to  be 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  substances  by  whose  action  they  have  been 
produced. 

Under  the  same  volume  different  bodies  have  very  different  weights, 
and  hence  contain  different  quantities  of  matter.  Bodies  are  said  to  be 
more  or  less  dense  according  as  in  a  given  bulk  they  contain  a  greater 
or  less  quantity  of  gravitating  matter,  and  when  a  certain  body  is  taken 
as  a  standard,  and  their  density  reduced  to  numbers  referred  to  that 
standard,  there  is  obtained  the  specific  gravity  of  each  body,  or  the 
comparative  quantity  of  matter  it  contains  in  a  given  bulk,  which, 
being  almost  always  the  same  for  the  same  body  is  an  important  element 
in  its  history,  and  may  often  serve  as  a  means  of  its  recognition.  The 
processes  by  which  the  specific  gravities  of  bodies  are  determined  will 
be  described  farther  on. 
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The  force  of  gravity  is  thus  of  importance  in  chemistry,  by  giving  a 
measure  of  the  quantity  of  matter  upon  which  we  experiment,  and  by 
affording  characteristics  of  individual  substances  from  the  comparison  of 
the  quantity  of  matter  they  contain  in  a  standard  volume.  Tlie  force 
of  cohesion,  although  not  so  universally  existant  as  that  of  gravity,  is 
of  equal  interest  from  the  numerous  pecuUarities  in  its  activity,  wliich 
almost  every  body  is  capable  of  presenting,  and  by  which  bodies  are 
remarkably  distinguished  from  each  other.  To  understand,  however, 
the  nature  of  cohesive  forces,  and  the  causes  of  the  variations  of  their 
energy,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  those  ideas  of  the  peculiar  consti- 
tution of  matter,  on  which  philosophers  have  generally  agreed,  and 
which  result  from,  whilst  they  best  serve  to  explain  those  remarkable 
phenomena. 

From  the  earliest  period  in  science,  discussions  have  arisen,  as  to 
whether  the  masses  of  matter  wliich  we  ordinarily  employ,  should  be 
considered  as  capable  of  infinite  division,  or  whether,  by  continuing  to 
divide,  a  term  should  ultimately  be  found,  at  which  no  further  sub- 
division could  be  made ;  that  thus,  the  ultimate  constituent  and  indivi- 
sible particles,  or  atoms,  which,  by  their  aggregation,  form  sensible 
masses,  should  be  discovered.  By  no  appeal  to  experiment  can  this 
question  be  resolved ;  when  we  call  in  the  assistance  of  our  most  power- 
ful means  of  mechanical  division,  we  attain  only  to  producing  powders, 
of  which  the  finest  pardcle  is,  in  miniature,  all  that  the  mass  from 
which  it  had  been  formed  was  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  capable  evidently 
of  just  as  much  subdivision,  if  our  mechanical  processes  were  perfect 
enough  to  enable  us  to  proceed. 

That  this  divisibility  may  actually  occur  to  an  almost  incredible  de- 
gree, may  be  easily  demonstrated  by  experiment.  In  gilding  silver  wire  a 
grain  of  gold  is  spread  over  a  surface  of  1400  square  inches ;  and  as,  when 
examined  in  a  microscope,  the  gold  upon  the  thousandth  of  a  linear  inch, 
or  one  miUionth  of  a  square  inch  is  distinctly  visible,  it  is  proved  that 

gold  may  be  divided  into  particles  of  at  least  HoFoocFooo  of  a  square  inch 
in  size,  and  yet  possess  the  colour  and  all  other  characters  of  the 
largest  mass.  If  a  grain  of  copper  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  then 
in  water  of  ammonia,  it  will  give  a  decided  violet  colour  to  S92  cubic 
inches  of  water.  Even  supposing,  that  each  portion  of  the  liquor  of 
the  size  of  a  grain  of  sand,  and  of  which  there  are  a  million  in  a  cubic 
inch,  contains  only  one  particle  of  copper,  the  grain  must  have  divided 
itself  into  392  million  parts.  A  single  drop  of  a  strong  solution  of 
indigo,  wherein  at  least  500*000  distinctly  visible  portions  can  be 
shown,  colours  1000  cubic  inches  of  water,  and  as  this  mass  of  water 
contains  certainly  300*000  times  the  bulk  of  the  drop  of  indigo  solu- 
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tdon,  the  particles  of  the  indigo  must  be  smaller  than  asoo-ooo-oooooo  the 
twenty-five  hundred  miUioiith  of  a  cubic  inch.  A  rather  more  distinct 
experiment  is  the  following:  if  we  dissolve  a  fragment  of  silver,  of 
O'Ol  of  a  cubic  line  in  size,  in  nitric  acid,  it  will  render  distinctly 
milky  500  cubic  inches  of  a  clear  solution  of  common  salt.  Hence 
the  magnitude  of  each  particle  of  silver  cannot  exceed,  but  must  rather 
fall  far  short  of  a  biUionth  of  a  cubic  line.  To  render  the  idea  of 
this  degree  of  division  more  distinct  than  the  mere  mention  of  so  im- 
perfectly conceivable  a  number  as  a  billion  could  effect,  it  may  be 
added,  that  a  man,  to  reckon  with  a  watch,  counting  day  and  night,  a 
single  billion  of  seconds,  should  require  31'675  years. 

In  the  organized  kingdoms  of  nature  even  this  excessive  tenuity  of 
matter  is  far  surpassed.  Linen  yam  has  been  spun  of  which  a  pound 
was  1432  English  miles  in  length,  and  of  which,  consequently,  171b. 
13oz.  would  have  girt  the  globe ;  a  distinctly  visible  portion  of  such 
thread  could  not  have  weighed  more  than  i2708q-ooo  of  a  grain.  Cotton 
has  been  spun  so  that  a  pound  of  thread  was  203*000  yards  in  length, 
and  wool  168*000  yards.  And  yet,  these,  so  far  from  being  ultimate 
particles  of  matter,  must  have  contained  more  than  one  vegetable  or 
animal  fibre ;  that  fibre  being  itself  of  complex  organization,  and  built 
up  of  an  indefinitely  great  number  of  more  simple  forms  of  matter. 

The  microscope  has,  however,  revealed  to  us  still  greater  wonders, 
as  to  the  degree  of  minuteness,  which  even  complex  bodies  are  capable 
of  possessing.  Each  new  improvement  in  our  instruments,  displays  to 
us  new  races  of  animals,  too  minute  to  be  observed  before,  and  of 
which  it  would  require  the  heaping  together  of  miUions  upon  millions 
to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  And  yet,  these  animals  live  and  feed, 
and  have  their  organs  for  locomotion  and  prehension,  their  appetites  to 
gratify,  their  dangers  to  avoid.  They  possess  circulating  systems  often 
highly  complex,  and  blood,  with  globules  bearing  to  them,  by  analogy, 
the  same  proportion,  in  size,  that  our  blood  globules  do  to  us ;  and 
yet,  these  globules,  themselves  organized,  possessed  of  definite  struc- 
ture, lead  us,  merely,  to  a  point  where  all  power  of  distinct  conception 
ceases ;  where  we  discover  that  nothing  is  great  or  small,  but  by  com- 
parison, and  that  presented  by  Nature  on  the  one  hand  with  magnitudes 
infinitely  great,  and  on  the  other,  with  as  inconceivable  minuteness,  it 
only  remains  to  bow  down  before  the  omnipotence  of  Nature's  Lord, 
and  own  our  inability  to  understand  Him. 

These  proofs  of  great  divisibiUty,  however,  leave  the  question  of  in- 
finite divisibility  quite  untouched.  There  are,  however,  many  and 
powerful  reasons  which  have  decided  almost  all  modern  philosophers  to 
consider  the  possible  division  as  being  finite.     On  the  other  view,  in- 
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deed,  the  mind  has  no  resting  place,  until,  by  the  total  disappearance 
of  material  conceptions,  the  constitution  of  bodies  resolves  itself  into  a 
collection  of  mathematical  points,  from  which,  as  centres,  certain  forces 
are  exerted.  With  such  abstract  speculations,  however,  chemistry  had 
no  connexion ;  its  fundamental  condition,  that  there  exist  many  kinds 
of  elementary  matter,  of  which  the  quantity  is  measured  by  their 
weight,  being  totally  independent  of  any  abstract  idea  of  what  matter 
is,  or  how  its  properties  may  have  their  source. 

In  proof  of  the  division  of  matter  having  a  Hmit,  experiments,  made 
principally  by  Faraday  and  Wollaston  have  been  quoted.  Thus,  it 
appears,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  that  our  atmosphere  does  not 
extend  into  space,  but  is  confined  within  comparatively  a  trifling  dis- 
tance from  the  earth,  about  45  miles.  Wollaston,  considering  the 
particles  of  air  as  being  balanced  between  their  mutual  repulsion,  and 
the  general  attraction  towards  the  earth,  suggested  that  if  these  parti- 
cles could  be  divided  to  an  infinite  degree,  there  should  be  an  infinite 
source  of  repulsive  power,  and  hence  at  a  certain  distance,  this  repul- 
sion overcoming  the  gravitating  force,  the  atmosphere  should  spread 
into  space,  and  being  attracted  to  the  other  planets,  in  proportion  to 
their  masses,  should  form  round  the  larger,  as  Jupiter,  and  especially 
the  Sun,  vast  and  dense  atmospheres,  the  existence  of  M^hich  should 
easily  be  recognized.  No  such  atmospheres  exist,  and  hence,  as  was 
ai^ed  by  Wollaston,  the  force  of  repulsion  must  have  a  finite  limit ; 
and  the  number  of  repelUng  particles  cannot  be  infinite.  In  like 
manner,  Faraday  found  that  bodies  in  evaporating,  form  atmospheres 
of  certain  definite  depths  above  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  drew  from 
hence  the  same  conclusion.  This  argument  cannot,  however,  be  con- 
sidered as  decisive.  It  is  not  at  all  certain,  that  because  the  elasticity 
of  air  is  thus  found  to  have  a  limit,  that  the  number  of  particles  of  air, 
in  a  given  space,  might  not  be  infinite. 

I  shall  consider  the  masses  of  matter,  whose  properties  we  purpose 
to  examine,  as  being  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  lesser  masses,  to 
which  the  name  of  molecules  or  particles  may  be  assigned.  It  is  totally 
indifferent,  whether  these  molecules  may  be  infinitely  divisible  or  not ; 
there  is  no  fact  in  either  chemistry  or  physics,  which  requires  the  posi- 
tive adoption  of  either  one  side  or  the  other.  These  molecules  are 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  two  forces,  which  oppose  each  other,  and 
by  the  relative  balancing  or  preponderance  of  which,  all  the  forms  and 
physical  properties  of  ordinary  substances  are  produced.  One  of  these 
forces  is  attractive ;  it  is  the  attraction  of  aggregation  as  it  has  been 
termed,  or  cohesion.  If  it  acted  unimpeded,  the  molecules  of  ever}' 
portion  of  matter  would  cohere  witli  insuperable  power;  unconquerable 
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solidity,  hardness  and  tenacity,  should  alone  characterize  external 
nature.  The  other  force  is  one  of  repulsion,  which  from  a  variety  of 
evidence  is  assumed  as  identical  with  the  cause  of  heat  K  it,  alone, 
prevailed,  no  other  form  of  matter  could  exist  but  that  of  gas ;  the  solid 
globe,  the  Uquid  waters,  should  change  to  atmospheres  of  vapours,  and 
the  beneficient  uses  to  which  our  earth  is  now  adapted,  could  not  exist. 

Such  is,  perhaps,  approximatively  what  occurs  in  those  extreme 
members  of  our  planetary  system,  Neptune  and  Mercury.  The  former 
receiving  from  the  Sun,  but  1055  part  of  the  heat  which  our  earth  derives, 
must  be  reduced  to  the  temperature  of  empty  space;  and  with  few 
exceptions,  the  bodies  which  on  this  earth  are  gaseous  or  liquid,  if  they 
exist  there,  are  as  rocky  masses.  The  latter  must  at  certain  periods  be 
so  hot,  that  quicksilver  would  naturally  be  a  gas  upon  its  surface,  and 
those  metals  which  here  constitute  our  examples  of  solidity,  should 
there  form  liquid  oceans.  On  this  earth,  however,  according  as  the 
forces  of  heat  and  cohesion  vary  in  different  bodies,  they  pass  through 
different  states  of  aggregation.  Those  bodies  in  which  cohesion  pre- 
vails are  sohd,  and  by  their  tenacity  and  resistance  to  breakage  or 
change  of  form,  display  the  force  which  binds  their  molecules  together. 
Where  cohesion  has  been  suppressed,  and  the  repulsive  agency  of  heat 
acts  uncontrolled,  the  body  becomes  gaseous,  and  its  particles,  devoid 
of  the  least  trace  of  cohesive  power,  repel  each  other.  In  intermediate 
cases,  where  the  two  forces  appear  balanced,  the  particles  do  not  cohere, 
and  hence,  may  move  upon  and  separate  from  each  other  without  any 
external  force ;  but  they  do  not  repel,  and  thus  remain  in  contact  if  no 
external  force  tends  to  disturb  them.  This  is  the  liquid  condition;  it 
is  that  of  water,  of  alcohol,  of  oil,  whilst  air  and  steam  are  gaseous, 
and  iron,  wood,  and  stone  are  instances  of  the  solid  form. 

The  peculiar  nature  of  each  body  determines  whether,  under  common 
circumstances,  it  shall  have  one  or  the  other  of  these  forms,  but  there 
are  few  bodies  which  are  not  capable  of  assuming  all  the  three.  This 
is  artificially  effected  by  diminishing  or  increasing  the  degree  of  heat, 
and  thus  by  cooling  a  Uquid,  it  may,  from  the  cohesion  becoming  greater, 
be  converted*  into  a  solid ;  or  by  increasing  the  heat  to  which  a  solid  is 
subjected,  it  may  be  converted  into  a  liquid,  and  from  thence  into  a 
gas.  One  liquid,  pure  alcohol,  has  not  yet  been  frozen :  some  soUds, 
as  charcoal,  have  not  yet  been  melted  :  organized  bodies  are  generally 
decomposed  too  easily  to  allow  of  a  change  of  state,  but  with  these 
exceptions,  the  principle  of  the  change  of  form,  artificially  caused  by 
the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  heat,  is  universal.  These 
forms  of  matter,  considered  as  effects  of  heat,  will  require  and  obtain 
hereafter  a  more  extended  notice. 
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This  force  of  molecolar  cohesion  acts  only  at  distances  so  minute 
as  to  escape  the  most  delicate  examination.  The  fragments  of  a  piece 
of  glass  or  metal  which  has  been  just  broken,  when  laid  ever  so 
closely  together,  have  no  tendency  to  unite  again ;  but,  if  the  surfaces 
be  pressed  together,  union  may  tcJce  place,  though  only  in  a  few  points, 
and  imperfectly.  Yet,  when  pieces  of  plate  glass,  laid  flat  on  each 
other,  and  subjected  to  considerable  pressure,  are  allowed  so  to  remain 
for  a  certain  time,  they  are  found  to  grow  together  so  completely,  that 
thick  masses  may  often  be  ground,  as  if  they  had  always  formed  a 
single  piece.  K  two  surfaces  of  lead  be  cut  quite  clean  and  bright, 
and  forcibly  pressed  together,  they  unit^  also,  and  may  require  a  force 
of  eighty  or  one  hundred  pounds  to  effecft  their  separation.  In  Uquids, 
although  the  force  of  cohesion  is  very  nearly  absent,  yet  it  is  not 
entirely  so ;  the  viscidity  of  hquids  depending  upon  the  traces  of  it  which 
remain.  The  globular  form  of  a  rain  drop,  or  of  a  drop  of  any  liquid 
allowed  to  Ml  from  a  point,  arises  also  from  the  cohesive  attraction  of 
its  particles,  and  different  Uquids  differ  remarkably,  in  their  relations  to 
beat,  from  the  various  degrees  of  force  with  which  this  residue  of  cohe- 
sion is  exerted.  The  particles  of  a  liquid  cohere  not  only  to  each  other, 
but,  even  more  powerfully,  to  solid  bodies  in  many  cases.  It  is  thus 
that  soUd  bodies  are  wetted  by  liquids.  If  the  finger  be  dipped  into 
water,  the  particles  of  the  water  in  contact  with  the  finger  adhere  to  it 
more  powerfully  than  they  do  to  the  other  particles  of  the  Uquid,  and 
when  the  finger  is  removed,  they  accompany  it,  and  thus  it  becomes 
wet.  Mercury  does  not  wet  the  finger,  for  its  particles  cohere  too 
powerfully  to  each  other ;  but  mercury  adheres  to,  or  wets  a  piece  of 
gold,  as  water  wets  the  finger.  Prom  this  cohesion  of  liquids  to  sohds, 
all  the  phenomena  of  capillary  attraction  result,  as  the  filtering  of 
liquids  in  pharmacy  and  chemistry,  to  separate  solids  which  had  been 
mixed  with  them ;  the  absorption  of  liquids  by  porous  solid  bodies,  and 
many  others. 


The  existence  of  this  form  of  cohesion  may  be  very  simply  shown  by 
an  experiment,  such  as  is  illustrated  in  the  figure.     A  disk  of  any 
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substance  which  may  be  wetted  by  water,  is  to  be  hung  evenly  from 
the  extremity  of  the  beam  of  the  balance,  and  brought  exactly  into 
contact  with  the  water  in  the  cup  below.  It  will  be  found  necessary  to 
augment  considerably  the  weights  in  the  scale  dish  opposite,  to  separate 
them ;  and  when  the  disk  has  been  torn  away  from  the  surface  of  the 
water,  the  force  overcome  will  be  found  to  have  been,  not  that  of  the 
sohd  to  the  liquid,  which  was  still  more  intense,  but  the  cohesion  of 
the  Uquid  particles  to  each  other ;  for  the  solid  is  found  to  be  wetted  by 
a  layer  of  liquid  particles  which  it  had  torn  from  the  general  mass  of 
liquid  underneath.  If  the  experiment  be  tried  with  a  disk  of  polished 
iron,  and  mercury  as  the  fluid,  there  is  no  wetting,  and  the  force 
measured  is  really  the  cohesion  of  the  solid  to  the  fluid. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  methods  adopted  to  determine 
the  specific  gravities  of  bodies  in  their  different  states. 

The  determination  of  specific  gravities  is  easily  performed  where  the 
volume  of  the  substance  can  be  exactly  measured.  Thus  for  Uquids,  as 
water,  oil  of  vitriol,  or  alcohol ;  if  a  small  bottle  be  taken  containing  an 
ounce  of  water,  or  480  grains,  it  will  contain  343  grains  of  sulphuric 
ether,  or  885  grains  of  sulphuric  acid.  Now  the  densities  wiU  bo 
as  these  numbers ;  or  water  being  taken  as  the  standard,  and  its  specific 
gravity  being  assumed  at  1000,  the  specific  gravities  of  the  others 
become  proportional  to  it ;  as  : — 


Water, 

480 

1000 

Ether, 

343 

715 

Solpburic  acid 

885      : 

1845 

To  save  this  little  calculation  the  bottle  in  use  is  generally  made  to  hold 
1000  grains  of  pure  water,  and  then  filling  it  with  the  fluid  to  be  tried, 
the  weight  gives  directly  the  specific  gravity. 

Where  the  substance  exists  naturally  in  the  state  of  gas,  a  precisely 
similar  process  may  be  had  recourse  to ;  in  place  of  a  bottle  with  a 
ground  glass  stopper,  there  is  used  a  globe,  g,  -mih.  a  stop  cock,  capable 

of  holding  from  twenty  to  thirty  cubic 

inches.     A  quantity  of  air  having  been 

removed  from  the  globe,  the  gas,  which 

must  previously  be  either  perfectly  dried 

or  perfectly  saturated  with  moisture,  is 

admitted  to  supply  its  place,  and  as  the 

volume  of  gas  which  passes  in  is  exactly 

equal  to  the  volume  of  air  which  had 

been  taken  out,  the  relative  weights  give 

their  densities,   and  hence  the   specific 
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gravity  of  the  gas.  For  suppose  tliat  the  globe  full  of  air  weighed 
056  grains;  that  hayiiig  been  exhausted  of  air  it  weighed  647'5, 
and  then  having  received  £8  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
it  weighed  660*3  grains.  We  thus  know  that  the  28  cubic  inches  of 
air  had  weighed  8*5  grains^  and  that  28  cubic  inches  of  the  gas  had 
weighed  12*8,  hence  the  densities  are  as  8*5  to  12*8,  and  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  gas,  air  being  taken  as  100,  is  -5:5-  X  1000=1*506. 

This  brief  description  being  intended  only  to  explain  the  principle 
which  the  words  '*  specific  gravit/^  involve,  it  has  been  considered  as 
not  liable  to  alteration ;  but  in  reality  the  volumes  of  bodies,  parti- 
cularly of  gases,  are  constantly  in  a  state  of  change.  According  as  the 
air  is  warmer  or  colder ;  according  as  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected, as  indicated  by  the  barometer,  diminishes  or  augments,  the 
volume  which  a  certain  weight  occupies,  is  altered,  and  the  specific 
gravity  is  changed.  Hence,  when  we  take  air  as  a  standard  of  specific 
gra\'ities  for  gases,  we  do  so  only  with  reference  to  a  certain  standard 
of  temperature  and  pressure ;  thus  at  32  on  the  scale  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  and  at  30  inches  of  mercury  in  the  barometer  tube.  It 
is  only  by  accident  that  an  experiment  might  happen  to  be  made  at  this 
standard  temperature  and  pressure,  and  hence  it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
the  observed  result  to  what  the  result  should  have  been  at  the  standard 
points.  If  the  gas  be  damp  it  is  necessary  also  to  correct  for  the 
presence  of  the  watery  vapour,  and  hence  the  determination  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  a  gas,  although  so  simple  in  theory,  is  in  practice  a 
most  dehcate  operation.  Under  the  proper  heads  of  the  constitution  of 
gases  and  vapours,  with  regard  to  heat  and  pressure,  the  mode  of 
making  these  corrections  will  be  described. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  a  soUd  body  involves  in 
practice  some  principles  in  addition  to  those  above  stated.  We  cannot 
regulate  the  bulk  of  a  solid  body  as  we  wish,  and  hence  the  volume 
must  be  determined  indirectly.  This  is  done  by  finding  how  much 
water  it  displaces.  Thus,  if  the  soUd  be  in  many  small  fragments, 
weighing  altogether,  for  example,  357  grains,  they  may  be  introduced 
into  a  specific  gravity  bottle  containing  1000  grains  of  water.  A 
quantity  of  water  overflows  exactly  equal  in  bulk  to  the  soUd  which  is 
introduced.  The  bottle  being  full,  the  soUd  body  and  the  remaining 
water  are  then  found  to  weigh  1285  grains.  Now,  if  no  water  had 
been  expelled,  the  water  and  soUd  body  should  have  weighed  1357 
grains.  The  difference  72  is  the  weight  of  the  water  expelled,  and 
consequently  the  weights  of  equal  volumes,  or  the  densities  of  the 
water  and  of  the  soUd  are  as  72  and  357,  or,  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  water  being  taken  as  1000,  that  of  the  solid  is  ^  X 100  or  4958. 


u 
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If  the  solid  be  unsuited  for  that  method^  its  volume  is  next  determined 
by  the  principle  that  a  solid  body  immersed  in  a  liquid  is  partly  supported 
by  the  upward  pressure  of  the  liquid  which  it  displaces.  The  solid,  in 
order  to  sink  in  the  liquid,  has  to  displace  and  push  upwards  a  quantity 
of  it  equal  to  its  own  bulk,  and  to  resist  its  weight  or  tendency  to  sink 
down  again ;  for  this  purpose  a  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  solid  must 
be  employed,  and  it  is  only  the  overplus  that  is  counterpoised  by  the 
weights,  when  we  proceed  to  weigh  the  solid  body  immersed  in  any 
liquid.  A  solid  weighs,  therefore,  less  when  immersed  in  a  liquid  tlian 
when  weighed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  difference  being  the  portion 
of  the  weight  of  the  solid  wliich  is  employed  to  sink  it,  or  to  resist  the 
force  of  the  liquid  which  tends  to  float  it  up,  and  this  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  liquid  wliich  the  soHd  pushes  out  of  its  place,  and  which 
is  of  the  same  volume  as  the  solid.     To  effect  this  operation  a  balance. 


as  in  the  figure,  is  taken ;  generally  with  one  scale  dish.  Tlie  solid  is 
hung  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  beam  by  a  fine  hair  or  thread  of 
cocoon-silk,  b,  and  is  thus  weighed  as  usual;  let  us  suppose  that  it 
weighed  295  grains.  A  vessel  of  pure  water  is  then  so  arranged  that 
the  solid  shall  be  immersed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  it,  (as 
a  in  figure,)  and  it,  being  then  again  weighed,  is  found  to  be  hghter 
than  before ;  let  us  suppose  that  it  shall  weigh  243  grains.  This  is  the 
overplus  of  its  weight  after  having  neutralized  the  tendency  of  tlie 
water  to  float  it  up.  The  difference  of  the  two  weighings  295 — 243=52 
grains  is  therefore  the  amount  of  the  upward  pressure  or  the  weight  of 
the  water  which  the  solid  displaced.  Equal  volumes  thus  of  the  solid 
and  of  the  water  are  found  to  weigh  respectively  295  and  52  grains, 
and  the  comparison  of  these  numbers,  water  being  taken  as  1000,  gives 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  solid  which  is  -gj  x  1000=5673. 

A  variety  of  other  instruments  are  made  use  of  for  measuring  the 
specific  gravities  of  solids  and  of  liquids,  as  areometers,  hydrome- 
ters, &c. ;  but  as  here  it  is  rather  the  general  principles,  than  the 
practical  details  of  such  operations,  that  are  of  importance,  I  shall  not 
enter  into  their  description. 
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The  specific  gravities  of  compound  gases  are  fonud  to  have  a  highly 
important  relation  to  their  ultimate  constitution,  and  throw  great  l^ht 
upon  some  of  the  most  general  kwB  of  chemistr}' ;  and  it  has  been  the  ob- 
ject of  some  Tery  interesting  specnlations,  which  I  shall  hereafter  notice, 
to  trace  a  definite  connexion  between  the  chemical  properties  or  com- 
position of  liquid  or  sobd  bodies  and  their  specific  gravities.  The  phy- 
acal  constitntion  of  vapoors  and  gases  being,  moreover,  identical,  those 
bodies  which,  being  volatile,  are  capable  of  assuming  the  form  of  vapour, 
may  render,  by  the  examination  of  the  specific  gravities  of  their  vapours, 
most  interesting  indications  of  the  manner  in  which  their  elements 
are  combined,  and  methods  of  performing  this  operation  have  been 
contrived  by  some  of  the  moat  illustrious  chemists,  as  by  Dumaa  and  by 
Gay  Lussac. 

The  method  of  Gay  Lussac  is  the  simpler  of  the  two,  and,  for  sub- 
stances which  are  volatilized  at  moderate  temperatures,  easily  apphed. 
A  basin,  c,  is  taken,  which  rests  upon  a  (ittle  fdrnace,  and 
contains  mercury.  In  this  basin  the  graduated  hell,  a,  is 
inverted  full  of  mCTCury.  Let  us  suppose  we  wish  to  deter- 
mine the  specific  gravity  of  vapour  of  wat«r.  One  or  two 
little  bulbs  are  taken,  and  filled  with  water  as  follows  :  the 
bulb  is  wanned  with  a  lamp,  and  allowed  to  cool  with  the 
point  dipped  into  the  water.  In  this  manner  a  little  water 
gets  admission ;  this  is  then  boiled  in  the  bulb  until  all  air 
has  been  expelled,  and  the  bulb  is  filled  with  pure  steam. 
The  point  being  then  dipped  under  the  surface  of  the  water, 
as  the  steam  condenses,  the  water  rushes  np  to  supply  its 
place,  and  the  whole  becomes  full.  The  point  being  then  touched  to 
the  Same  of  a  lamp,  it  is  melted,  and  the  orifice  is  closed.  A  small 
qnantity,  three  or  four  grains,  of  water,  being  thus  enclosed,  the  little 
bulbs  are  passed  under  the  edge  of  the  jar,  a,  and  rise  to  the  top, 
where  they  float  upon  the  mercury ;  a  glass  cyhnder,  b,  open  at  both 
ends,  is  now  placed  round  the  jar  resting  on  and  secured  to  the  dish, 
c,  and  into  it  is  poured  so  much  colourless  oil  as  shall  completely  cover 
Ae  jar,  a,  bat  ^ow  of  the  graduation  being  distinctly  seen.  The  fur- 
nace is  then  lighted,  and  as  the  temperature  of  the  oil  and  mercury 
rises,  the  water  in  the  little  bulbs  form  steam,  which  at  last  bursts  the 
bulbs,  and  the  level  of  the  quicksilver  in  the  jar  immediately  falls,  the 
■team  occupying  the  space  above  it.  When  the  mercury  ceases  to  de- 
scmd,  it  is  known  that  all  liquid  has  been  converted  into  vapour ;  the 
tanpentare  of  the  oil,  which  is  necessarily  the  same  as  that  of  the  va- 
pour inside,  is  ascertained,  and  by  the  graduation  on  the  jar  the  volume 
occupied  by  the  vapour  is  accurately  read  off  j  the  weight  of  the  vapour 
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is  kcowii,  for  it  is  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the  bulbs,  and  its  volume 
at  this  high  temperatore  is  thus  found.  Knowing  then  the  volume  of 
a  few  grains  of  steam  at  250°,  the  volume  at  82"  toaj  be  calculated ; 
and  as  the  volume  of  so  many  grains  of  air  at  32°  is  already  known, 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  of  water  is  obtained.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  oil  must  be  at  least  thirty  or  forty  degrees  above  the  boiling 
point  of  the  licjuid  ;  and  hence  it  is  Lkely  to  become  coloured,  to  fume, 
or  even  to  risk  taking  fire,  unless  great  caution  is  employed. 

The  method  invented  by  Dumas  has  the  advantage  of  being  applica- 
ble to  all  temperatures  below  the  melting  point  of  glass ;  and  it  is, 
consequently,  by  its  application,  that  the  greatest  benefit  has  been 
conferred  on  science.  It  is,  however,  more  complex  in  principle, 
though  less  delicate  in  practice.  A  globe,  holding  from  ten  to  fifteen 
cubic  inches,  and  drawn  out  at  its  beak  to  a  capillary  orifice,  is  care- 
fully weighed,  containing,  as  uanal,  atmospheric  air.  It  is  then  warmed, 
and  its  beak  dipped  into  the  liquid  to  be  tried  ;  it  is  allowed  to  cool, 
until  by  the  contraction  of  the  air  a  suiRcient  quantity  of  the  liquid  has 
made  its  way  in.  The  globe  is  then  fitted  in  a  sort  of  cage,  by  which 
it  is  securely  held  in  the  centre  of  the  liquid  bath,  by  which  the  heat 
is  to  be  applied,  and  which  may  be  water,  or  oil,  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  zioc,  or  best  of  all,  the  fusible  alloy  of  bismuth,  tin,  and  lead. 
The  capillary  beak  of  the  tube  just  projects  over  the  sur^e  of  the 
bath,  as  in  tlie  figure.     When  the  globe  becomes  sufficiently  heated. 


the  liquid  boils,  and  its  vapour,  in  passing  away,  carries  off  the  air 
which  had  previously  filled  the  globe.  The  liquid  sliould  be  present  in 
such  quantity  that  its  vapour,  after  carrying  ofl"  all  air,  should  occupy 
the  interior  of  the  globe  completely  pure.  The  excess  of  vapour  is 
known  to  have  passed  away  when  there  is  no  longer  a  jet  proceeding 
from  the  capillary  beak,  and  then  by  means  of  a  blowpipe  the  orifice 
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is  closed,  and  the  temperature  of  the  bath  being  taken  at  the  same 
moment,  the  globe  is  removed  from  the  bath,  perfectly  cleaned  and 
weighed.  The  liquid  condensing  as  soon  as  the  globe  grows  cold, 
leaves  its  interior  practically  empty,  and  on  breaking  off  the  capillary 
beak  under  the  surface  of  quicksilver,  this  last  enters  into  the  vessel, 
and  if  the  operation  had  been  well  managed,  fills  it  completely.  The 
globe,  full  of  quicksilver,  is  then  emptied  into  a  graduated  jar,  by 
which  the  quantity  of  the  quicksilver  being  measured,  the  volume  of 
the  globe  is  known ;  when  this  has  been  done,  all  requisites  for  calcu- 
lating the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  have  been  obtained.  For, 
knowing  the  volume  of  the  globe,  the  weight  of  the  air  it  contained  is 
known ;  and  subtracting  that  from  the  first  weigliing  of  the  globe,  the 
weight  of  the  globe  when  empty  is  obtained.  Subtracting  this  from 
the  second  weighing  of  the  globe  the  weight  of  the  vapour  is  obtained, 
and  as  the  air  and  vapour  occupied  the  same  volume,  the  densities 
should  be  as  these  weights,  if  they  had  been  at  the  same  temperature ; 
but,  as  this  was  not  the  case,  a  further  calculation  is  required  to  reduce 
them  to  the  standard,  and  obtain  the  numerical  specific  gravities. 

No  process  has  been  more  fruitful  in  important  results  than  this 
mode  of  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  vapours ;  for  it  is  only  in 
this  way  tliat  such  substances  as  sulphur,  arsenic,  phosphorus  and 
mercury,  as  well  as  numerous  compound  bodies  with  high  boiling  points, 
could  have  been  experimented  on. 

The  particles  of  a  body  being  held  at  certain  distances  from  each 
other  by  the  balance  of  their  attractions  and  repulsions,  if  by  the  appli- 
cation of  an  external  force,  as  pressure,  they  be  brought  nearer,  so  as 
to  occupy  a  smaller  volume,  the  body  is  said  to  be  compressible.  If 
when  the  external  force  is  removed,  the  body,  by  the  mutual  repulsion 
of  its  particles,  regain  its  original  volume,  it  is  said  to  be  elastic; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  it  remains  as  when  compressed,  it  is  called  inelastic. 
In  nature  there  are  few  bodies  perfectly  elastic,  and  none  which  can  be 
said  to  be  perfectly  inelastic.  In  solid  bodies,  when  pressure  produces 
a  change  of  volume,  some  traces  of  it  are  permanent ;  but  in  liquids, 
and  gases,  the  restoration  to  the  original  bulk  appears  to  be  complete. 

The  amount  to  which  solid  and  liquid  bodies  may  be  compressed  is 
very  small,  so  much  so,  that  very  delicate  methods  are  necessary  to 
determine  it.  Thus,  it  requires  a  pressure  of  about  4001bs.  upon  each 
square  inch  of  the  surface  of  water  to  diminish  its  volume  by  the  looo 
part.  In  gases,  however,  the  repulsive  force  acting  without  interfer- 
ence, and  the  particles  being  at  much  greater  distances  from  one 
another  than  in  the  liquid  or  solid  form,  the  amount  of  compressibility 
becomes  very  much  increased,  and  the  law  by  which  it  is  regulated  very 
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simple,  •  being,  tliat  the  volume  of  any  gas  varies  inversely  as  the  pres- 
sure upon  it ;  that  it  is  doubled  if  the  pressure  be  diminished  to  one 
half,  and  reduced  to  one  half  if  the  pressure  upon  its  surface  be 
doubled.  Thus,  supposing  a  gas  to  measure  100  volumes  under  the 
pressure  of  201bs. 

Then  with  pressures  of  80     .     40     .     20     .     10     .     5lbs. 
The  volume  becomes     25     .50     .     100  .     200  .     400. 

The  gases  which  are  used  in  chemical  operations  are  liable  to  con- 
stant change  of  volume,  from  the  alterations  in  the  weight  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere,  by  which  they  are  always  pressed ;  and  lience, 
before  we  can  tell  how  much  of  a  gas  we  really  have  obtained  by  any 
process,  it  is  necessaiy  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  to  allow  for  it.  The  pressure  wliich  the  air  exercises  is  measured 
by  the  barometer,  in  wliich  a  column  of  quicksilver  balances  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air,  and  varies  in  height  according  as  this  clianges ;  the 
height  of  tliis  mercurial  column  being  accurately  measured  by  a  scale 
apphed  to  the  tube  of  the  barometer.  In  these  countries,  the  height 
of  the  barometric  column  fluctuates  between  28  and  31  inches ;  but 
the  average  height  of  a  year  is  29*8  inches.  For  simplicity,  a  number 
very  near  this,  30  inches,  is  taken  as  the  standard  pressure ;  and  when- 
ever the  specific  gravity,  or  the  volume  of  a  gas  is  given,  without  par- 
ticular remark,  this  standard  height  of  he  barometer  is  understood  to 
be  the  pressure. 

If,  therefore,  we  have  a  gas  at  a  diflferent  pressure,  it  is  usual,  and 
often  necessary,  to  reduce  its  volume  to  what  it  should  have  been  under 
the  standard  pressure ;  to  do  this  we  use  the  rule  given  above  for  the 
change  of  volume  with  the  pressure.  Thus,  if  in  an  analysis  of  mor- 
phia, we  obtain  4*54  cubic  inches  of  nitrogen  gas,  when  the  barometer 
is  at  28*5  inches,  we  say,  that  expressing  the  volume  at  30  inches  by  V 
V  :  28-5  ::  4.54  :  30  or  V=^  x4-64=4-313. 

Knowing,  then,  the  weight  of  100  cubic  inches  of  nitrogen  at  30 
inches,  the  weight  of  4*313  is  easily  obtained. 

In  this  manner,  the  corrections  for  pressure,  alluded  to  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  modes  of  taking  the  specific  gravities  of  gases  and  of  va- 
pours, are  introduced.  Thus,  in  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  steam 
by  Gay  Lussac's  process,  (page  13,)  the  vapour  occupying  but  a  portion 
of  the  tube,  there  remains  a  column  of  mercury,  suppose  5  inches 
high  :  the  pressure  on  the  vapour  is,  therefore,  only  the  difference  be- 
tween  that  and  the  external  pressure,  and  if  this  be  30  inches,  is 
(30 — 5)=25.  Then  the  measured  volume  of  the  steam  is  to  what  it 
should  be  at  the  standard  pressure,  as  30  to  25. 

In  certain  cases,   of  which  atanospheric  air  may  be  taken   as  an 
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example,  this  rale,  of  the  volume  being  inversely  as  the  pressure,  holds 
exuctly;  bnt  there  are  many  other  gases,  in  which,  when  the  compres- 
sion is  veiy  great,  the  particles  appear  to  be  brought  within  the  sphere 
of  their  respective  cohesive  forces,  and  the  volume  diminishes  more 
rapidly  than  it  ought,  by  the  rule.  Thus,  if  a  tube  full  of  air,  and  a 
tube  full  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  be  exposed  to  exactly  the  same  pres- 
sure, the  volumes  wiU  not  diminish  in  the  same  degree  when  the  pres- 
sure becomes  high,  but  as  follows : 

The  air  as    .     .     1000     .     853     .     559     .     814. 
Sulphurous  acid  as  1000     .     851     .     554     .     801. 
In  some  other  gases  the  same  variation  has  been  observed. 

If  such  a  gas  be  still  more  violently  compressed,  its  particles  may  be 
brought  so  completely  within  the  sphere  of  cohesive  action,  that  this 
force  comes  into  active  play,  and  the  body  changes  from  the  gaseous  to 
the  liquid  form ;  and  by  the  combined  influences  of  intense  cold  and 
great  compression,  many  of  the  most  active  and  characteristic  gases 
have  been  reduced  even  to  the  solid  form.  The  pressures  under  which 
the  ordinary  gases  become  liquid  at  the  temperature  of  32®  Fahrenheit 
are  as  follows  :  ^ 


4 

Name  of  Gas. 

Atmospheres. 

Pounds  to  the  Inch. 

Nitrous  Oxide, 
Carbonic  Acid 
Muriatic  Acid 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen, 
Ammonia,    . 
Cyanogen,    . 
Sulphurona  Add, 

44 

36 
24 
15 
5 
3 
2 

660 

540 

360 

225 

75 

45 

30 

and  hydrobromic  acid  gas,  sulphurous  acid  gas,  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  carbonic  acid,  cyanogen,  and  ammonia  have  been  obtained  as 
crystalline  solids.  In  this  solid  fonn  these  bodies  manifest  very  anomal- 
ous physical  properties.  Hius,  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapour  of  solid 
carbonic  add  is  at  8£<^  Fahrenheit,  88  atmospheres,  and  consequently, 
according  to  our  ordinary  ideas,  the  boiling  point  of  liquid  carbonic 
add  lies  very  far  bdow  its  fireezing  point.  The  most  intense  cold  that 
is  as  yet  Imown,  is  that  from  the  evaporation  of  a  mixture  of  solid 
carbonic  add  and  sulphuric  ether,  by  which  a  temperature  of  166* 
Fahrenhdt  bdow  the  freezing  point  of  water  is  produced. 

Other  gases,  such  as  oxygen,   hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,^  have  been 

subjected  to  a  pressure  of  800  atmospheres,  not  only  without  becoming 

liquid,  but  without  even  deviating  from  the  rule  which  implies  perfect 

dastidty,  and  hence,  without  even  approximating  to  the  term  at  which 

% 
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they  should  abandon  the  gaseous  state.  Notwithstandilig  this,  we 
cannot  consider  that  there  is  any  physical  difference  of  constitution  be-» 
tween  those  Uquifiable  and  non-hquifiable  gases ;  and  hence,  the  con- 
clusion is,  that,  by  a  suitable  increase  of  pressure,  the  molecules  of 
all  gases  might  be  so  brought  into  coherent  approximation,  and  con- 
verted into  liquids. 

With  regard  to  the  means  of  applying  such  pressure,  and  actually 
obtaining  those  gases  in  the  hquid  form,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
manner  in  which  those  gases  are  generated,  and  such  methods  will  con- 
sequently be  described  in  tlie  liistory  of  tliose  bodies. 

Cohesion  is  thus  antagonistic  to  the  force  of  heat,  which  tends  to 
render  the  molecules  of  a  body  repulsive  to  each  other,  and  to  separate 
them  to  greater  distances  from  each  other  than  they  had  been  before. 
Cohesion  is,  therefore,  diminished,  and  even  annulled,  by  applying 
heat. 

"WTien  the  cohesion  between  the  particles  of  a  soUd,  and  those  of  a 
fluid,  is  more  powerful  than  between  the  particles  of  the  soUd  itself, 
the  latter  is  not  merely  moistened  by  the  fluid,  but  it  abandons  altoge- 
ther the  solid  form,  and  becoming  liquid,  mixes  uniformly  with  the 
fluid,  and  is  said  to  liave  been  dissolved  by  it.  By  this  peculiarity  of 
cohesion,  bodies  are  divided  into  the  soluble  and  insoluble.  Tlius, 
common  salt  and  glauber's  salt  are  soluble,  whilst  chalk  and  white  lead 
are  insoluble,  in  water.  These  classes  are,  liowever,  connected  by  a 
series  of  intermediate  degrees  of  sparingly  soluble  bodies,  such  as  cream 
of  tartar,  and  plaster  of  paris.  Bodies  which  are  insoluble  in  water, 
may  be  yet  easily  dissolved  by  other  fluids;  thus,  resinous  bodies, 
wliich  do  not  dissolve  in  water,  dissolve  in  alcohol.  A  great  deal  of 
the  success  of  vegetable  proximate  analysis,  depends  upon  the  skill, 
with  which  the  solvent  powers  of  various  fluids  may  be  successfully 
apphed. 

•  From  the  tendency  of  heat  to  diminish  the  force  of  cohesion,  it  na- 
turally results,  that  the  solubility  of  most  bodies  is  increased  by  heat ; 
thus,  100  parts  of  water,  at  60®  F.  dissolve  11  of  sulphate  of  potash, 
and  at  212  dissolve  25.  At  60^  32  parts  of  dry  sulphate  of  magnesia 
are  dissolved  by  100  of  water,  but  74  at  212°.  This,  however,  is  not 
always  the  case.  Some  bodies,  as  common  salt,  are  exactly  equally 
soluble  in  water  at  all  temperatures,  whilst  in  other  cases  the  solubility 
is  greater  at  particular  temperatures  than  either  above  or  below  them. 
Of  this  pecuharity,.  the  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  soda  are  examples. 
Thus,  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  of  dry  sulphate  of  soda,  at  82^ 
60-2;  at  52^  10-22;  at  76^  28;  at  93^  53;  at  122^  47;  and  at 
212°,  42.    The  solubility  increasing  up  to  93°,  and  from  thence  dimi- 
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nishing.  100  parte  of  water  dissolve  of  nitrate  of  soda,  at  21",  63 ; 
at  32".  80 ;  at  50',  23 ;  at  60",  55  ;  and  at  246",  218  parts.  Here 
the  peculiarity  is  of  the  opposite  kind  to  what  occnrs  witji  sniphate  of 
soda ;  the  solubility  diminishing  up  to  50"  and  from  thence  progres- 
sively increasing. 
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The  solnbility  of  bodies  in  water  may  be  strikingly  represented  to  the 
eye,  by  means  of  a  kind  of  map,  such  as  is  given  in  the  figure.  The 
horizootal  lines  represent  the  quantities  of  the  salt  dissolved  by  100 
parts  of  water,  whilst  the  vertical  lines  represent  the  temperaturesj 
Thus,  the  line  of  sulphate  of  soda  commences  at  the  temperature  of 
82°  at  the  horizontal  line  5,  and  rising  rapidly,  cuts  the  horizontal  line 
JO  at  62°,  cuts  the  line  of  40  at  88°,  and  attains  its  liighest  point  of 
6S  at  93°;  from  thence  it  commences  to  redescend  until  at  232°,  there 
are  only  42  parts  dissolved.  The  line  of  chloride  of  sodium  is 
horizontal,  showing  that  it  is  equaUy  soluble  at  all  temperatures; 
and  in  the  other  cases,  the  construction  of  the  scale  is  easily  seen  on 
inspection. 

In  general,  when  solid  bodies  dissolve  in  a  liquid,  there  is  cold  pro^ 
doced,  but  occasionally  the  solution  is  accompanied  with  a  remarkable 
evolution  of  heat ;  this  last  occurs  when  bodies  which  naturally  contain 
water,  chemically  combined,  have  been  deprived  of  it  by  heat,  and  when  thna 
dried,  are  dissolved.  In  such  cases,  it  is  probable  that  the  one  portion  of 
water  is  taken  by  the  salt  into  an  intimate  chemical  combination,  and 
thns  nuse  heat  pcodooed  than  counteracts  the  cold  whidi  ahoold  arise 
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from  the  mere  solution  of  the  hydrated  salt  thus  formed.  Such  exam- 
ples may  be  found  in  dry  chloride  of  calcium^  the  dry  sulphates  of 
copper,  or  of  zinc  or  iron. 

Solution  is  very  much  promoted  by  agitation,  by  the  minute  division 
of  the  solid,  and  generally  by  all  causes  which  tend  to  facilitate  the 
contact  of  the  solid  and  liquid  particles.  When  the  liquid  has  dissolved 
as  much  of  the  solid  as  possible,  it  is  said  to  be  saturated.  The  cohe- 
sion of  the  hquid  to  the  soHd  having  been  reduced  to  an  equality 
with  that  of  the  particles  of  the  solid  for  each  other,  it  can  dissolve 
no  more. 

If  a  saturated  solution  be  so  circumstanced  as  to  diminish  the  cohe- 
sion of  the  particles  of  the  solid  to  that  of  the  fluid,  or  to  increase  the 
cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  solid  to  each  other,  a  portion  of  the 
solid  separates,  the  amount  of  which  depends  on  the  new  conditions 
under  which  the  liquid  is  placed.  Thus,  if  to  a  solution  of  nitre  in 
water,  there  be  added  spirits  of  wine,  the  water  mixes  with  the  spirits 
of  wine  and  abandons  the  nitre,  which  is  precipitated.  If  strong  mu- 
riatic acid  be  added  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  in  water,  the 
water  is  taken  by  the  acid,  and  the  salt  falls  down  as  a  white  powder. 
But  the  most  usual  case,  is,  where  the  separation  of  the  solid  is 
produced  by  the  cohesion  of  its  own  particles,  which,  slowly 
abandoning  the  liquid,  dispose  themselves  according  to  certain  laws, 
and,  assuming  regular  geometrical  forms,  are  termed  crystals.  Solid 
bodies,  in  separating  slowly  from  Uquids  in  which  they  had  been  dis- 
solved, in  general  thus  crystallize,  and  the  figures  of  these  crystals 
being,  to  a  great  extent,  characteristic  of  the  bodies,  deserve  minute 
attention. 

To  obtain  substances  regularly  crystallized,  several  processes  may  be 
followed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  body.  Where  the  substance 
is  soluble,  and  more  soluble  in  a  hot  than  in  a  cold  liquid,  a  saturated 
boiling  solution  may  be  made  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  excess  of  the 
solid  body  crystallizes  out  on  cooling.  Thus,  if  151  parts  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia  in  crystals  be  dissolved  in  100  parts  of  boiling  water,  and 
allowed  to  cool  to  60%  a  quantity  of  crystals  will  be  obtained  weighing 
86  parts;  for  at  60°  the  100  of  water  can  only  dissolve  66,  and  the 
difference  between  that  and  the  151,  which  had  been  dissolved  by  the 
boiling  water  must  crystallize.  If  the  body  be,  like  common  salt, 
equally  soluble  in  water  at  all  temperatures,  the  above  process  cannot 
be  applied,  and  a  quantity  of  the  liquid  must  be  removed  by  evapora- 
tion; the  portion  of  salt  corresponding  to  the  quantity  of  water  which 
has  passed  away,  is  thus  obtained  solid.  If  the  evaporation  be  slowly 
carried  on,  so  that  the  separation  of   the  salt  is  not  disturbed  by 
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the  boiling  of  the  liquid,  it  forms  regular  crystab,  which  may  attain  to 
coiuiderabLe  size. 

In  man;  cases  the  budi'es  which  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  crystallized 
are  not  lolable,  or  it  may  be  wished  to  obtain  crystals  otherwise  than 
bj  solntion.  By  melting  a  solid  substance,  its  particles  are  allowed 
liberty  of  motion,  and  when  it  again  commences  to  solidify  they  may 
arrange  themselves  regularly,  and  crystallize.  Almost  all  bodies,  when 
melted,  and  then  allowed  to  solidify,  do  thns  crystallize;  but  the 
spaces  left  between  the  crystals  which  first  form,  being  completely  filled 
op  by  the  portions  which  solidify  afterwards,  there  remains  only  a 
general  crystalline  stmctore,  visible  in  the  fracture  of  the  body.  Thus, 
cast  iron,  sulphur,  zinc,  &c.,  have  crystalline  fractures.  The  beantifnl 
feathered  appearance  given  to  sheet  tin,  by  washing  with  dilute  acid, 
and  which  was  so  popular  some  yean  ago  under  the  name  of  mow^e 
wuttUli^,  was  simply  this  crystalline  structure,  displayed  by  removing 
the  thin  layer  of  metal  on  the  outside,  which  had  solidified  too  rapidly 
to  have  acquired  any  trace  of  crystallization.  To  obtain,  therefore,  the 
metals,  crystallized  by  fusion,  the  excess  of  liquid  metal  must  be  re- 
moved Skxbx  around  the  ciystals  that  are  first  formed.  A  quantity  of 
the  metal  or  of  snlphur,  having  been  melted  in  a  cup,  is  to  be  allowed 
to  cool  until  a  solid  crust  has  formed  upon  the  surface  and  at  the  sides, 
to  a  certain  depth ;  two  apertures  must  be  made  in  the  upper  crust, 
and  the  fluid  metal  remaining,  be  poured  out  at  the 
one  aperture,  whils  the  air  enters  at  the  other,  to 
supply  its  place.  On  then  breaking  the  vessel,  the 
interior  of  the  soUd  layer  of  metal  or  snlphur  is  ge- 
nerally found  lined  with  well  formed  and  character- 
istic crystals,  as  represented  in  the  figure. 
Bodies  may  also  be  crystallized  by  sublimation.  When  a  substance 
haa  been  converted  into  vapour,  and  that,  in  condensing,  it  assumes  at 
once  the  solid  form,  its  particles  arrange  themselves  so  as  to  form  crys- 
tals. Thns  are  obtained  in  fine  crystals,  arsenic,  arsenious  acid,  cor- 
roHve  sublimate,  benzoic  acid,  &c. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  same  body  may  be  obtained  crystallized 
L^  more  than  one  of  these  processes.  Thus,  corrosive  sublimate  may 
be  crystallized  by  solntion  or  by  sublimation ;  snlphur  may  be  ciyatal- 
lited  either  by  fusion  or  by  solution.  It  is  remarkable  that  when  this 
occurs,  the  ciystab  obtained  by  the  two  processes  are  seldom  of  the 
same  riiape ;  they  may  not  have  even  any  simple  ration  of  figure  \a  one 
another,  but  indicate  a  totally  difl'erent  mode  of  arrangement  of  par- 
tides,  induced,  probably,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  difl'erent  temperatures 
at  which  the  change  of  state  of  aggregation  may  have  occurred.     A 
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bodj  wliicli  crystallizes  thus  in  two  forms  is  said  to  be  dimarpAous,  aud 
this  character  will  be  found  hereafter  of  the  highest  importance  in  the 
theory  of  the  atomic  constitution  of  compound  bodies. 

The  more  slowly  the  change  of  state  occurs,  the  more  regular,  and 
the  larger,  are  the  crystals  that  are  formed.  Hence,  in  practice, 
solutions  are  left  to  cool  very  slowly,  or  to  evaporate  spontaneously ; 
and  sublimation  is  effected  by  the  most  gentle  heat  that  can  be  advan- 
tageously appHed.  To  favour  the  deposition  of  the  particles,  a  variety 
of  artificial  aids  may  be  applied.  Thus,  crystallization  takes  place 
better  in  a  pan  with  some  little  roughness  at  the  sides,  than  when  it  is 
quite  smooth,  and  threads  are  hung  in  sirup  to  promote  the  crystalliza* 
tion  of  the  sugar  candy.  A  Uttle  crystal  of  the  same  kind  of  salt  is 
often  introduced,  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  round  which  the  new  crystals 
may  gather;  and,  in  a  solution  containing  many  salts,  the  nature  of 
the  salt  which  shall  crystallize  may  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
little  crystal  introduced.  Tlius,  if  equal  parts  of  nibre  and  of  glauber's 
salt  be  mixed  and  dissolved  in  five  parts  oT  water,  and  the  solution  di* 
vided  between  two  similar  dishes ;  on  a  crystal  of  nitre  being  laid  in 
one  dish,  and  a  crystal  of  glauber's  salt  being  laid  in  the  other,  a  crys- 
tallization of  pure  nitre  will  occur  in  the  former,  whilst  nothing  but 
glauber's  salt  will  crystallize  in  the  latter  dish.  Salts  which  are  mixed 
together  in  solution  may  abo  be  separated  from  one  another  by  their 
respective  solubilities :  thus,  if  sea  water  be  evaporated,  common  salt 
alone  will  be  deposited  according  as  the  liquor  boils  away ;  when  it  has 
been  removed  from  the  fire  no  more  common  salt  separates,  but  epsom 
salt  will  crystallize,  and  after  it  has  been  removed  the  liquor  will  be 
found  to  contain  chloride  and  iodide  of  magnesium.  The  liquor  from 
which  crystals  have  separated,  is  called  the  Mother  Uquor. 

Crystals  occasionally  form  in  a  body,  although  it  may  remain  com- 
pletely soUd.  Thus,  the  soft  iron  parts  of  machines  which  are  kept  in 
rapid  motion,  assume  a  crystalline  structure,  and  become  dangerously 
weak  and  brittle.  When  sugar  is  melted  and  allowed  to  cool,  it 
forms  a  perfectly  transparent  liard  mass,  destitute  of  any  trace  of  crys- 
talline arrangement,  but  after  some  months  it  becomes  opake  and 
white,  having  changed  into  ordinary  crystallized  sugar.  In  cases,  also, 
where  bodies  are  dimorphous,  one  form  is  generally  instable,  and  the 
body,  when  crystallized  in  it,  changes  after  some  time  into  the  other 
form.  This  takes  place  remarkably  with  sulphur,  and  will  hereafter  be 
again  referred  to. 

A  solution  of  a  salt,  saturated  at  a  high  temperature,  is  found  occa- 
sionally to  remain  without  crystallizing,  although  cooled  to  a  very  low 
degree.     In  such  case,  on  introducing  a  little  crystal,  or  agitating  the 
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liquor^  it  suddenly  crystallizes^  and  frequently  solidifies  into  one  mass. 
Sulphate  of  soda  is  remarkable  for  its  tendency  to  manifest  this  in- 
difference to  crystallization.  If  two  parts  of  crystallized  sulpliate  of 
soda  he  dissolved  in  one  part  of  water,  at  93®,  and  the  solution  be  laid 
aside  to  cool,  without  being  disturbed,  it  remains  quite  clear  and  Uquid ; 
but  on  producing  crjstallization  by  any  of  the  means  just  stated,  the 
whole  becomes  solid. 

lu  all  cases  of  crystallization,  there  is  heat  evolved^  oooflequeut  on 
the  general  law,  of  heat  being  given  out  when  a  liquid  or  a  vapour 
becomes  solid.  There  is  sometimes  a  remarkable  evolution  of  hght,  to 
which  I  shall  refer  again.  Indeed  crystallisation  is  sensibly  affected  by 
the  presence  or  absence  of  light.  If  a  dish,  half  covered  by  paper,  be 
set  aside  with  a  solution,  to  crystallize,  but  few  crystals  will  form  in  the 
dark,  although  there  may  be  an  abundant  crop  on  the  illuminated  por- 
tion of  the  vessd. 

'  It  has  been  noticed,  that  when  a  body  has  been  obtained,  crystallized 
at  different  temperatures,  as  by  solution  and  fuaon,  the  crystalline  form 
J8  generally  different,  and  the  body  is  said  to  be  dimorphous.  In  this 
case,  the  two  forms  are  totally  different  in  their  geometrical  character. 
But  independent  of  this,  a  body  may,  even  simply  by  solution,  be  ob- 
tained, crystallized  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  In  a  crop  of  crystals 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  or  of  alum,  obtained  by  cooUng  from  a  hot  solu- 
tion, a  great  many  different  figures  may  be  observed,  which,  however, 
are,  on  examination,  all  referable  to  one,  more  simple  and  fundamental, 
form.  Each  substance  has  thus  a  characteristic  form  of  crystal,  which 
is  termed  '\\j&  primary  form,  and  it  may  assume  a  great  variety  of  figures, 
produced  by  modifications  of  this  form :  these  are  termed  secondary 
forms.  Thus,  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  found  crystallized  in  more 
than  six  hundred  different  secondary  forms,  all  derivable,  however, 
bovn  the  one  original  primary  figure,  the  rhomjbohedron.  The  growth 
of  a  ciystal,  depending  on  the  deposition  of  new  layers  of  particles, 
over  its  external  surface,  any  change  in  the  quantity  deposited  on  each 
side,  will  naturally  produce  a  change  of  form.  It  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary when  crystals  are  left  long  in  a  solution,  to  turn  them,  and  change 
their  position  frequently,  as  otherwise  the  growth  would  take  pbce  on 
aome  sides  rather  than  others,  and  secondary  forms  should  be  pro- 
duced^ by  which  the  characteristic  figure  of  the  crystal  would  be 
injured. 

The  most  ordinary  source  of  change  of  figure  consists  in  the  replace- 
ment of  an  edge,  or  of  an  angle  by  a  plane.  Thus  one  of  the 
simplest  figures  of  crystals  is  the  cube  a ;  it  has  eight  edges  and  eight 
sohd  angles.    The  effect  of  substituting  plane  surfaces  for  the  edges 
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is  to  prodace  the  secondaiy  form,  b,  and  by  replacing  the  solid  angles. 


by  planes,  the  form  c ;  when  these  replacements  occur  together,  the 
more  complex  figure  dy  is  produced.  If  the  edges  of  the  cube  be  re- 
placed, until  all  traces  of  the  original  planes  disappear,  the  figure  tf. 


the  rhombic  dodecahedron,  is  produced ;  and  if  the  replacement  of  the 
solid  angles,  by  planes,  be  carried  on  to  the  same  extent,  there  is  formed 
a  regular  octohedron  f.  These  last  may  be  also  simple  and  primary 
forms,  for  by  a  similar  mode  of  replacement,  they  may  be  reduced  to 
each  other,  or  to  the  cube. 

When  a  crystal  augments  in  size  by  the  deposition  of  layers  of  fresh 
material  upon  its  faces,  the  molecular  cohesion  in  each  new  layer  is 
greater  than  its  cohesion  to  the  layer  underneath,  and  hence,  by  skilful 
splitting,  a  crystal  may  be  separated  into  a  number  of  plates,  exhibiting 
the  order  of  its  formation.  The  direction  in  which  a  crystal  may  be 
split,  is  termed  its  cleavage,  and  it  is  of  great  importance,  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  primary  form  of  the  crystal,  for  it  often  occurs,  that 
the  same  secondary  form  may  be  produced  by  two  different  primary 
forms,  and  in  such  case,  the  cleavage  being  simply  related  to  the  siur- 
faces  of  the  true  primary  form,  determines  which  it  is. 
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Notwithstandiug  the  immense  variety  of  forms  of  crystals  which 
eiist^  they  may  yet  be  reduced  to  a  very  few  classes,  by  conceiving 
them  to  be  formed  by  their  particles  being  built  up  around  certain 
strdght  lines  as  axes,  which  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  crystal. 
These  axes  are  usually  three  in  number,  representing  the  three  dimen- 
sions of  space,  and  their  relative  position  and  magnitude  determine  the 
manner  in  which  the  particles  are  arranged. 

In  this  case  there  may  be  formed  six  systems  of  crystallization,  cha- 
racterized as  follows : 

1st  System.  The  Regular  System,  The  three  axes  are  all  equal  in 
length,  and  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

2nd  System.  The  Rhombohedral  System  has  three  axes  equal  in 
length,  which  are  placed,  however,  at  equal  angles  (60®)  with  each 
other,  and  are  all  in  the  same  plane,  whilst  a  fourth  and  unequal  axis 
is  at  right  angles  to  that  plane. 

3rd  System.  The  Square  Prismatic  System  has  the  three  axes  at 
right  an^es  to  each  other,  but  there  are  only  two  of  them  equal,  the 
third  is  either  longer  or  shorter  than  the  other  two. 

4th  System.  The  Right  Prismatic  System  has  the  three  axes  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  but  there  are  no  two  of  them  of  the  same 
length. 

5th  System.  The  Oblique  Prismatic  System  has  two  of  the  axes 
making  an  acute  angle  with  each  other,  whilst  the  third  is  placed  at 
right  angles  to  both.     The  three  axes  are  all  unequal  in  length. 

6th  System.  The  Doubly  Oblique  Prismatic  System  has  all  the  axes 
unequal  in  length,  and  making  acute  angles  with  one  another. 

The  various  actual  forms  of  crystals,  both  primary  and  secondary, 
are  derivable  from  the  manner  in  which  the  plane  surfaces  of  the  crys- 
tals may  be  applied,  around  these  axes.  In  order  to  conceive  the 
appb'cation  of  the  planes,  the  axes  shall  be  considered  as  placed,  with 
one  in  a  vertical  position,  and  it  is  called  the  principal  axis.  The 
nature  of  the  system  determines  which  axis  should  be  selected. 

In  the  Regular  System,  the  axes  being  all  equal,  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  which  is  chosen  as  the  principal  axis,  and  their  perfect 
symmetry  is  also  a  reason  that  the  portions  of  the  crystal  around  each 
axis  must  be  completely  similar.  The  number  of  forms  belonging  to 
this  system  is  consequently  not  very  large,  and  they  are  remarkable  for 
their  simplicity.  Thus,  when  each  plane  cuts  the  axes  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  the  centre,  the  form  is  the  octohedron,  and  as  the  planes 
must  be  equally  inclined  to  all  the  axes,  it  is  the  regular  octohedron 
/,  of  which  each  plane  is  an  equilateral  triangle.  When  each  face  of 
the  crystal  cuts  one  axis  at  right  angles,  and  is  hence  parallel  to  the 
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other  two,  the  form  is  the  cube  a.  Wlien  each  face  cuts  two  axes  at 
equal  distances  from  the  centre,  and  is  parallel  to  the  third,  the  figtire 
which  results  is  the  rhombic  dodecahedron  e.  By  the  combined  posi- 
tions of  sets  of  planes,  other  and  more  complicated  (secondary)  b.  c.  d, 
forms  are  produced,  arising  from  the  partial  coexistence  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  formation  of  two  simple  forms. 

The  crystals  belonging  to  this  system  are,  generally,  very  well  de- 
fined, and  easily  recognized  :  a  great  number  of  important  bodies  crys- 
tallize in  the  forms  belonging  to  it :  thus  common  salt,  fluor  spar, 
galena,  and  iron  pyrites,  are  found  in  cubes ;  alum  in  octohedrons  ;  the 
garnet  is  found  in  dodecahedrons.  When  pure  metallic  substances  are 
found  crystallized,  it  is  usually  in  forms  belonging  to  thi^  system ;  thus, 
bismuth,  copper,  silver,  gold,  crystallize  in  cubes,  and  lead  in  octo- 
hedrons. 

A  peculiarity  of  crystals,  belonging, 
particularly,  to  this  system  and  to  the 
next,  is,  that  every  alternate  face  may 
become  developed  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
obliterate  the  intervening  planes,  and  thus 
to  generate  a  new  form,  having  one  half 
of  the  number  of  planes.  Thus  a  crystal 
of  alum  is  very  seldom  truly  octohedral ; 
it  has  usually  the  figure  of  ^  where  four 
of  the  sides  of  the  octohedron  have  be- 
come very  large,  whilst  the  other  four 
remain  very  smaD.  When  the  obhteration 
becomes  complete,  there  is  produced  the 
tetrahedron,  or  three-sided  pyramid  of  fig. 
A,  which  is  hence  properly  called  the  hemioctohedron.  Such  crystals 
are  called  hemihedral,  from  their  containing  half  the  proper  number  of 
sides.  Certain  bodies  have  a  natural  tendency  to  hemihedral  crystalli- 
zation, and  are  but  very  rarely  found  with  the  proper  number  of  planes. 
The  diamond  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this.  Its  proper  form  is  the 
regular  octohedron,  but  its  crystals  are  universally  hemihedral. 

In  the  Rhmnhohedral  system  the  supplementary,  or  fourth  axis,  is 
taken  as  the  principal  axis,  and  the  crystals  are  formed  by  the  planes 
being  applied  to  these  axes,  as  in  the  former  system.  If  the  planes  be 
all  inclined  at  the  same  angles  to  the  three  horizontal  axes,  and  that 
they  cut  the  vertical  axis,  there  is  formed  a  double  six-sided  pyramid 
{%),  and  when  the  planes  are  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  axes,  and 
parallel  to  the   vertical   axis,  the  six-sided  prism    {k)  is  produced. 
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These  forms  generally  coexist  in  quartz^  as  iu  the 
figure,  k.  By  the  replacement  of  the  edges  in 
these  forms,  there  may  be  produced  others,  with 
twelve  sides  in  place  of  six ;  as  a  twelve-sided 
prism,  and  a  twelve-sided  pyramid,  of  which 
quartz  also  affords  examples. 

This  system  is  more  remarkable  for  its  modi- 
fied forms,  than  for  those  simple  figures  above 
described,  although  the  six-sided  prism,  and  six- 
sided  pyramid,  are  characteristic  of  very  many  substances.  If  we  sup- 
pose in  the  terminal  six-sided  pyramid,  every  alternate  side,  above  and 

below,  to  grow  at  the  expense  of  those  next  it  at 
each  side,  I  will  be  formed.  Ultimately  the  sides 
of  the  prism  shall  disappear,  and  there  will 
remain  a  figure  of  six  planes,  of  which  all  the 
sides  shall  be  equal  and  similar  rhombs,  the 
rhombohedron  m,  which  gives  its  name  to  this 
system,  although  it  be  but  a  hemihedral  modifi- 
cation of  the  true  typical  form.  The  principal 
axis  of  the  rhombohedron  is  the  vertical  axis  of 
the  pyramid,  and  the  horizontal  axes  are  found 
by  joining  the  solid  angles  to  the  centres   of 

the  opposite  faces,  where  originally  the  lateral  angles  of  the  pyramid 
had  been. 
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The  carbonates  of  lime,  of  iron,  and  magnesia,  are  remarkable  for 
crystallizing  with  this  hemihedral  figure.  Even  in  the  six-sided  prism 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  the  rhombohedral  tendency  is  evident  by  the 
crystal  being  terminated  not  by  the  six-sided  prism  as  in  quartz,  but  by 
its  three  hemihedral  replacing  planes,  as  in  figure  L 
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3.  TAe  Square  Primnatie  System. — ^The  crystalB  of  this  class  differ 

from  those  of  the  regular  system^  in  the  vertical 
axis  not  being  necessarily  equal  to  the  other 
two ;  but  on  the  contrary,  bemg  in  almost  all 
cases,  eithej  longer  or  shorter.  Where  there 
is  formed  an  octohedron,  n,  it  differs  from  the 
regular  octohedron,  in  the  terminal  angle  of 

each  plane  being  not  60**,  but  more  or  less.     Its  basis  is,  however,  a 
square,   and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  octohedron  of  the  following 

system,  it  is  termed  the  octohedron  with  the 
square  base.  By  the  application  of  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  axes,  a  four- 
sided  pyramid  with  a  square  base  is  formed,  o, 
and  by  the  replacement  of  the  terminal  edges 
of  this  prism,  four-sided  pyramids  may  be 
formed  on  its  base  and  summit.  By  this  pro- 
perty, the  square  prisms  and  octohedrons  are 
distinguished  from  all  modifications  of  the 
cube,  and  octohedron  of  the  regular  system. 
When  the  edge  of  a  cnbe  is  replaced,  the  plane  substituted  for  it  gains 
equally  on  the  two  surfaces,  and  hence,  when  one  is  effaced,  the  other 
must  be  so  also.  But  in  the  square  prisms,  the  replacement  may  efface 
the  terminal  plane,  giving  a  four-sided  pyramid,  and  yet  the  lateral 
planes  be  but  little  encroached  upon.  The  sides  of  the  crystal,  in  this 
system,  are  thus  independent  of  the  top  or  bottom,  and  may  be  mo- 
dified, whilst  the  top  and  bottom  remain  unaltered ;  this  never  takes 
place  in  the  regular  system,  where  there  being  no  one  side  particularly 
upper  or  lower,  all  modifications  must  affect  all  sides  alike. 

4,  The  right  Prismatic  System, — In  this  system  the  three  axes  being 
all  unequal,  the  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  of  the  crystal  may  be 

different  from  each  other.  Thus,  in  the  octohe- 
dron, p,  formed  by  the  application  of  planes,  each 
connecting  the  extremities  of  the  three  axes,  the 
three  dimensions  of  the  crystal,  as  in  the  figure, 
which  is  the  primitive  form  of  sulphur,  are  unequal ; 
the  octohedron  has  a  rhombic  base,  and  by  planes 
which  are  inclined  to  the  horizontal  axes,  and  pa- 
rallel to  the  vertical  axes,  a  prism,  with  a  rhombic 
base,  may  be  produced.  This  also,  by  combina- 
tion of  the  two  forms,  may  obtain  pyramidal  ter- 
minations, as  in  some  forms  of  native  sulphur. 
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An  important  character  of  this  ajBtem,  vhich  ariaea  from  there  being 
no  necesBary  connexion  between  the  two  horizontal 
axes,  is,  that  the  lateral  edges  may  be  alternately 
modified  in  a  different  manner,  or  in  other  words, 
,  that  looking  at  the  crystal,  its  back  and  front  may 
be  differently  affected  from  its  sides.  Of  this  an 
example  may  be  found  in  a  common  modification 
of  the  sulphur  octohedron  given  in  figure  f. 

5.  TAf  oblique  PrUmal'ic  ^ttem, — Prom  the  manner  in  which  the 
crystals,  belonging  to  this  system,  fonn,  one  of  the  oblique  axes  is  ge- 
nerally by  much  the  most  developed,  and  is  token  as  the  principal  axis. 
The  remaining  axes,  vhich  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  are  taken 
as  horizontal,  the  principal  axis  making  with  them  the  acute  angle, 
which  belongs  to  the  peculiar  body. 

By  means  of  planes  which  are  inclined  to  all  the  axes,  there  is  formed 
the  oblique  rhombic  octahedron,  such  as  cha- 
racterizes gypsum,  (sulphate  of  lime)  as  in 
figure  r,  and  by  means  of  planes  which  are 
inclined  to  two  axes,  but  parallel  to  the  third, 
^,-^-7V^,^  an  oblique  rhombic  prism  may  he  formed,  «.  A 
/S — -f    ^^^    remarkable  character  of  these  crystals  is,  that  from 

~A~J. +-/       the  crossing  of  the  axes  and  their  independence  of 

each  other,  the  front  and  back  of  the  crystal  may 
he  quite  different  in  relation  to  the  sides.  The 
crystals  of  sulphate  soda,  of  carbonate  of  soda,  of 
borax,  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  of  feldspar,  may 
be  taken  as  examples  of  the  numerous  forms  deri- 
vable from  this  system. 
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6.  7%e  doi^ly  oilique  Frumatic  Sj/tttM. — The  axes  are  all  unequal, 
and  all  form  acute  angles  with  each  other,  and 
it  is  hence  indifferent  which  is  taken  as  the 
principal  axis  of  the  crystal.  The  conse- 
quence is  complete  absence  of  symmetry 
between  any  two  surfaces  of  the  crystal,  ex- 
cept snch  as,  being  at  the  ends  of  the  same  axis,  are  parallel  to  each 
other.  The  complexity  of  crystab  of  this  system  b  hence  usually  very 
great.  The  simplest  forms  are  the  oblique  rhombic  octohedron,  t,  and 
the  oblique  rhombic  prism,  formed  by  phmes,  inclined  to  all  the  axes, 
or  to  two,  and  parallel  to  the  third,  respectively.  The  soda-feldspar 
(albit)  and  sulphate  of  copper  are  examples  of  this  system ;  the  octo- 
hedion  of  this  system  is  figured  in  the  mai^n. 


so  PseudomorpAism. 

It  migfai  be  at  first  supposed  that  the  assumption  of  these  axes,  or 
lines  icnmd  which  we  have  supposed  the  crystalline  particles  to  be  regu- 
larly arranged^  was  merely  a  geometrical  fiction,  by  which  the  form  of 
the  crystal  might  be  more  easily  represented  to  the  mind ;  but  such  is 
not  the  case.  Evidence  derived  from  a  variety  of  sources  agrees  in 
demonstrating,  that  this  diversity  of  ciystalline  systems  arises  from  fun- 
damental differences  in  the  laws  of  molecular  cohesion,  by  which  the 
formation  of  the  crystal  is  regulated,  and  that  these  axes  which  have 
been  so  much  alluded  to,  are  real  centres,  the  proportion  and  position 
of  which  determine  all  the  physical  properties  of  the  body.  It  is  pecu- 
liarly from  the  action  of  crystallized  bodies  upon  light,  that  accurate 
and  extraordinary  information  has  been  obtained  of  their  internal  struc- 
ture, and  the  discoveries  that  have  been  made  in  tliis  department,  were 
the  means  of  advancing  the  physical  theory  of  light  to  its  present, 
almost  perfect,  state. 

Substances  may  assume  crystalline  forms,  which  do  not  properly 
bdong  to  them,  in  many  ways.  Thus,  a  group  of  crystals  being  im- 
bedded in  a  rock,  they  may,  by  the  filtration  of  the  wafer  of  springs 
across  the  rock,  be  dissolved  out,  leaving  a  hollow  mould  of  their  form ; 
and,  subsequently,  substances  of  another  kind  may  be  introduced  into 
this  cavity,  and,  solidifying  there,  may  simulate  the  external  form  of  the 
original  inhabitant.  But  these  are  no  more  real  crystals  than  a  mass  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  which  has  solidified  in  a  hollow  mould,  and  comes  out 
as  an  Apollo  or  a  Venus,  can  be  said  to  have  so  crystallized.  By 
cleavage,  and  by  the  operation  of  polarized  light,  the  unsuited  internal 
structure  is  recognized,  and  the  crystal  is  stated  to  have  been  merely 
pseudomorphons.  Another  mode  in  which  a  body  may  come  to  have  a 
form  not  its  own,  is  by  remaining  beliind  after  the  decomposition  of  the 
substance  which  had  really  crystallized.  Thus,  when  hydrated  chloride 
of  copper,  which  crystalUzes  in  fine  green  prisms,  is  carefully  heated, 
the  water  is  expelled,  and  the  chloride  of  copper  remains  dry,  and  of  a 
fine  yellowish  brown  colour,  in  the  original  crystalline  form,  and  with 
the  surfaces  quit©  bright.  The  red  iodide  of  mercury  combines  with 
ammonia  to  form  a  substance  which  crystallizes  in  long  prisms  of  a 
snow-white  colour ;  these,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  lose  all  ammom'a, 
and  the  iodide  of  mercury  remains  behind,  pure,  and  of  a  briUiant  red, 
but  with  the  perfect  figure,  and  bright,  smooth  surfaces,  and  shaq) 
angles,  of  the  body  originally  crystallized. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  a  solution, 
even  where  they  did  not  enter  into  combination  with  the  substances 
which  crystallized  from  it,  might  modify  their  form.  Thus,  when 
common  salt  crystallizes  in  a  solution  of  urea,  it  is  deposited  in  octo- 
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hedrons,  and  by  dissolving  alum  in  a  solution  of  urea,  it  may  be  ob- 
tained crystallized  in  cubes.  But  in  this  case,  the  substanoes  which 
crystallize  are  no  longer  common  eak  nor  alum,  bat  tiie  one,  a 
combination  of  uiea  with  ocHnmon  wit,  and  the  other,  a  basic  alum 
produced  hj  the  mntnal  decomposition  of  the  urea  and  the  alum.  The 
of  a  tnu%  of  lead  or  tin,  in  a  large  quantity  of  iodide  of  po- 
I,  has  been  supposed  to  modify  its  form ;  but  it  is  more  likely, 
that  the  mechanical  presence  of  an  impurity  of  the  kind  may  be  sup- 
posed to  produce  a  tendency  to  macled  crystals,  and  thus  the  external 
form  be  somewhat  altered,  although  the  true  constitution  of  the  crystal 
may  remain  the  same. 

Certain  bodies,  when  they  exist  together  in  solution,  may,  however, 
remarkably  modify  each  other's  form,  by  crystallizing  together  so  com- 
pletely, that  every  individual  crystal  shall  contain  a  quantity  of  each. 
Yet  those  bodies  will  not  have  combined  chemically  with  each  other,  for 
the  quantity  of  each  present,  in  each  crystal,  is  quite  indefinite ;  they 
are  mixed  together  mechanically  in  the  crystals,  and  hence  the  form  of 
the  actual  crystal  is  intermediate  between  those,  which  the  separate 
bodies  should  have  had,  if  they  were  pure.  In  order  that  bodies  may 
so  crystallize  together,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  they  should  be  of 
tbe  same  crystalline  system,  but  the  crystalline  forms  must  resemble  one 
another  very  closely  in  all  their  angles  and  sides.  Thus,  not  only  will 
iodide  of  potassium  and  sulphate  of  soda,  which  belong  to  different 
systems  of  crystallization,  not  crystallize  together ;  but  glauber  salt  and 
carbonate  of  soda,  which  do  belong  to  the  same  system,  will  not  cr}'s- 
tallize  together,  because  the  relations  of  their  angles  and  sides  being 
completely  different,  they  cannot  mix  together  so  as  to  form  an  uniform 
solid.  But  sulphate  of  zinc  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  belong  not 
merely  to  the  same  crystalline  system,  but  they  are  almost  identical  in 
their  figures ;  the  eye  cannot  make  any  distinction  between  their  crys- 
tals ;  and  hence  when  a  crystal  is  being  formed  in  a  solution  containing 
these  two  bodies,  the  molecular  and  crystalline  forces  being  the  same 
for  both,  they  concur  in  the  building  of  the  crystal  without  interfering 
with  each  other.  Hence,  as  there  is  a  very  small  difference  between  the 
angles  of  the  rhombic  prisms  of  the  two  salts,  the  one  being  90**  30', 
and  the  other  91®  8',  if  they  be  mixed  in  equal  proportions  in  the  crys- 
tal, its  angle  must  be  90°  49^  Carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of 
magnesia  are  like  the  sulphates  of  zinc  and  magnesia,  almost  identical  in 
crystalline  form,  and  they  exist  in  nature  mixed  together,  forming  the 
dolomite  or  magnesian  limestone.  The  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime 
is  to  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  as  50*6  to  42*8,  and  as  the 
angle  of  tiie  rhomb  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  105°  4';  and  that  of  car- 
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bonate  of  magnesia  is  107®  40' ;  the  angle  of  the  mixed  crystal  is  found 
by  multiplying  the  angle  of  each  constituent"  by  its  quantity,  adding 
these  products  together,  and  dividing  by  the  quantity  of  the  mixture, 
and  the  result  is  106®  15',  the  angle  of  the  rhombic  crystal  of  mag- 
nesian  limestone. 

The  peculiarity  of  crystallization  which  such  bodies  possess  may 
be  illustrated  in  another  manner.  Ordinary  alum  is  a  sulphate  of 
alumina  and  potash ;  but  there  are  a  great  variety  of  other  double  sul- 
phates which  crystallize  in  the  same  form,  and  which  constitute  a  well 
defined  crystalline  genus.  If  an  octohedral  crystal  of  common  alum  be 
placed  in  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  alumina  and  ammonia,  the  crys- 
tal augments  in  size  by  the  addition  of  layers  of  that  salt.  If  it  be  then 
removed  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  peroxide  of  iron,  it 
acquires  another  layer;  by  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
peroxide  of  iron,  another  still ;  and  by  means  of  solution  of  the  alums, 
which  consist  of  oxide  of  chrome  united  to  potash  or  ammonia,  with 
sulphuric  acid,  the  crystal  may  grow  to  a  still  greater  size.  The  chemi- 
cal constituents  of  the  crystal  may  thus  vary,  but  it  retains  its  form ; 
the  number  of  equivalents  of  chemical  substances  contained  in  it  remains 
also  the  same,  although  they  may  not  remain  identical  in  nature.  The 
potash  and  the  ammonia  on  the  one  hand,  tlie  oxide  of  iron,  the 
alumina,  and  the  oxide  of  chrome  upon  the  other,  agree  in  producing 
the  same  crystalline  arrangement  of  particles ;  in  impressing  upon  their 
compounds,  with  the  same  bodies,  the  same  crystalline  form.  Bodies 
so  related  are  called  isomorphous.  Oxide  of  zinc  and  magnesia  are  iso- 
morphous ;  barytes  and  oxide  of  lead  are  isomorphous ;  whilst  lime  is 
a  dimorphous  body,  being  in  one  form  isomorphous  with  magnesia,  and 
in  the  other  with  oxide  of  lead.  Isomorphous  bodies  are  remarkably 
similar  in  their  chemical  properties;  they  follow  generally  the  same  laws 
of  combination,  and  hence,  as  shall  be  further  shown  in  the  chapter  on 
chemical  affinity,  the  principle  of  isomorphism  has  been  of  the  highest 
importance,  in  developing  the  true  relations  of  chemical  substances  to 
each  other,  and  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  forces  which  produce  the 
chemical  combination,  and  those  which  direct  the  crystalline  arrange- 
ment of  the  particles  of  bodies. 

It  was,  some  time  ago,  considered  an  important  question,  whether 
the  ultimate  particles  of  bodies  had  the  same  figure  as  their  primary 
crystalline  form,  whether  they  were  globular  or  ellipsoidal.  The  law  of 
isomorphism  was  considered,  at  one  time,  to  result  from  the  ultimate 
particles  of  those  bodies,  being  themselves  isomorphous,  and  hence, 
when  entering  into  similar  combinations,  giving  to  them  also  the  same 
form.    It  was  at  another  time  referred  to  the  principle,  that  in  any 
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chemical  combination  the  crystalline  form  was  determined  by  the  number 
of  molecules  or  atoms  present,  and  was  independent  of  their  nature. 
Neither  of  these  ideas  has  been  found  sufficient ;  but  the  complete  dis- 
cussion of  the  relations  of  the  isomorphous  bodies  will  be  found  in  a 
future  chapter. 

The  angular  dimensions  of  crystals  being  thus  the  measures  by  which 
they  are  recognized  and  compared  with  one  another ;  the  instruments, 
by  means  of  which  their  measurement  is  effected,  require  a  few  words' 
notice.  They  are  called  goniometers,  (yowwr  an  angle,  Awr^w  I  measure). 
The  simplest  form  consists  of  a  semicircular  scale  of  degrex^s  attached 
to  a  pair  of  blades,  which,  crossing  each  other  at  the  centre,  allow  of 
the  crystal  being  adjusted  exactly  to  their  edges,  and  then  show  the 
value  of  the  angle,  by  the  number  of  degrees  intercepted  on  the  scale, 
between  the  blades.  For  all  purposes  requiring  accuracy,  the  goniome- 
ter of  WoUaston  most  be  applied.  In  it,  the  angle  of  the  crystal  is 
determined,  by  measuring  the  number  of  degrees  through  which  it  is 
necessary  to  turn  the  crystal,  in  order  that  two  rays  of  light,  reflected 
successively  from  the  two  surfaces,  including  the  angle,  may  be  in  ex- 
actly the  same  direction.  To  the  adoption  of  this  principle  of  measure- 
ment we  owe  almost  all  the  great  advance  that  has  been  lately  made  in 
the  relations  of  the  crystalline  forms  of  bodies  to  their  chemical  and 
molecular  constitution. 

In  all  that  has  formed  the  subject  of  the  chapter  which  has  now 
elosed,  the  forces  brought  into  play,  and  the  effects  which  were  pro- 
duced by  means  of  their  action,  were  not  such'  as  to  involve  the  princi- 
ple npon  which  all  purely  chemical  phenomena  are  based,  the  existence 
of  a  variety  of  elements.  The  laws  of  cohesion,  from  its  simplest 
action  in  a  Uquid  to  its  complex  manifestation  in  a  doubly  oblique  crys- 
tal, might  have  existed  in  nature,  and,  being  studied,  make  a  part  of 
science,  independent  of  any  consideration  of  true  chemical  fwrce, 
although  serving  most  usefully  for  the  identification  of  chemical  sub- 
stances, and  capable  of  modifying  the  circumstances  of  their  mutual 
action,  in  an  eminent  degree. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OF    THK    PEPPERTIES    OP    LIGHT    AS    CIIARACTEUIZING     CHEMICAL 

SUBSTANCES. 

I  SHALL  not  attempt  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  history  of  the  me- 
chanical properties  of  light,  as  they  constitute  one  of  the  most  purely 
mathematical  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  have  but  indirectly  a  relation 
to  chemical  phenomena  :  a  short  notice  of  these  properties  is,  however, 
necessary,  in  order  that  the  means  of  recognizing  chemical  substances 
may  be  fuUy  given. 

Light,  emanating  from  any  luminous  body,  moves  in  straight  lines ; 
the  smallest  portion  of  it  which  can  be  admitted  through  an  aperture 
being  termed  a  ray.  When  a  ray  of  light  falls  upon  the  surface  of  a 
body,  it  is  either  bent  back  again  or  it  passes  into  the  substance  of  the 
body ;  the  bending  back  is  termed  reflection,  and  is  regulated  by  the 
law,  that  the  angles  of  incidence  upon  the  surface,  and  of  reflection 
from  it,  are  always  equal.  It  is  thus  that  the  images  are  formed  in  a 
looking-glass ;  for  we  see  objects  in  the  direction  in  which  the  ray  of 
light  arrives  at  the  eye,  and  hence  we  judge  the  image  to  be  as  much 
behind  the  mirror,  as  the  object  is  before  it. 

When  the  ray  of  Ught  has  passed  into  the  substance  of  the  body,  it 
may  be  absorbed,  in  which  case  the  substance,  not  sending  any  light  to 
the  eye,  appears  completely  black,  or  is,  rather,  totally  invisible,  except 
by  contrast  with  some  other  body  placed  behind  it ;  or  the  Ught  may  be 
transmitted,  in  which  case  the  body  is  said  to  be  transparent,  as  the 
light  may  arrive  at  the  eye,  after  passing  tlu-ough  the  substance.  Bodies 
which  do  not  transmit  light  are  said  to  be  opaque ;  but  there  are 
two  kinds  of  opacity,  that  of  blackness,  where  the  Hght  which  falls 
upon  the  object  is  totally  lost  by  being  absorbed,  and  that  of  whiteness, 
where  the  light  is  reflected,  and,  we  can  see  the  object  itself,  although 
we  cannot  see  anything  through  it.  AMiere,  in  an  opaque  body,  the 
light  is  partly  reflected  to  the  eye,  and  partly  absorbed,  there  arises  the 
diversity  of  colours  which  opaque  bodies  may  possess. 
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AVlien  the  ray  of  light  is  neither  totally  reflected  from  the  surface, 
Bor  lost  within  the  substance  of  the  body,  but  passes  through  it,  it  is 
refracted,  that  is,  its  direction  is  changed,  and,  if  its  path  be  repre- 
sented by  a  hue,  it  is  broken  at  the  surface  of  the  medium,  and  hence 
the  name.  It  is  thus,  that  an  oar,  partly  immersed  in  water,  appears 
broken  at  the  surface.  Any  substance,  through  which  Hght  is  moving, 
is  termed  a  medium,  and  the  refraction  occurs  at  the  limiting  surface  of 
the  two  media,  as  air  and  water,  air  and  glass,  though  not  to  the  same 
degree  as  if  the  light  had  passed,  into  the  most  refractive  medium, 
directly  from  an  empty  space.  This  refractive  power  is  of  importance, 
as  a  characteristic  property  of  bodies ;  but  to  the  chemist  it  is  specially 
of  use  in  the  study  of  crystallized  bodies,  and  it  is  hence  with  reference 
to  the  principles  of  the  molecular  structure  of  those  substances,  already 
noticed,  that  the  refraction  of  white  light  shall  be  examined. 

This  reflection,  absorption,  or  refraction  of  the  luminous  rays  which 
(all  upon  the  surface  of  a  body  is,  however,  in  no  case  absolute  and 
simple.  All  bodies  reflect  some  hght,  and  there  are  none  which  allow 
light  to  pass  through  them,  without  its  undergoing  some  absorption. 
In  general,  light  incident  upon  a  body  is  divided  into  three  unequal 
parts,  of  which  one  is  reflected,  another  absorbed,  and  the  third  trans- 
mitted, and  the  nature  of  the  body  determines  which  action  shall  be 
most  powerful. 

In  imcrystallized  bodies  a  ray  of  light,  in  passing  from  a  rarer  to  a 
denser  medium,  is  generally  bent  towards  a  line  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  of  the  medium,  and  in  passing  from  a  denser  to  a  rarer  medium, 
the  refraction  is  from  the  perpendicular.  In  this  case,  the  law  of  refrac- 
tion is  such  that,  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction  are 
to  each  other,  in  a  constant  proportion,  no  matter  how  the  direction  of 
the  incident  ray  may  change,  and  the  number  which  expresses  this  ratio 
is  called  the  index  of  refraction. 

The  Telocity  with  which  hght  is  transmitted,  is  exceedingly  great ; 
the  light  of  the  sun  arrives  at  the  earth  in  eight  minutes,  being  at  the 
rate  of  195,000  miles  in  a  second.  This,  however,  is  but  the  mean 
velocity  of  the  coloured  lights  which  a  solar  ray  contains,  for  these  differ 
in.  velocity,  those  which  are  least  refrangible  being  transmitted  with  the 
greatest  quickness.  The  velocity  of  hght  is  changed  when  it  passes 
from  one  substance  to  another,  and  it  is  this  sudden  change  which  pro- 
duces the  refraction.  In  general,  the  denser  the  medium  the  more  is 
the  velocity  diminished ;  and  it  was  by  the  experimental  proof  of  this, 
that  one  of  the  most  triumphant  testimonies,  in  favour  of  the  undula- 
tory  theory  of  light  was  found. 

The  refractive  power  of  a  body,  is  not  connected  with  its  chemical 
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constitution,  in  any  positive  manner ;  but  inflammable  substances  arc, 
generally,  possessed  of  high  refractive  powers.  It  was  this  fact  which 
led  Newton  to  the  celebrated  prophecy,  that  the  diamond  should 
be  combustible,  and  that  water  should  possess  an  inflammable 
constituent ;  but  many  bodies  of  high  refracting  powers  are  not  at  all 
combustible. 

The  refracting  power,  as  measured  by  the  refractive  index,  is  given 
for  some  of  the  more  remarkable  bodies  in  the  following  table  :— 


Realgar, 

,      2-549 

Garnet, 

.       1-815 

Octohedrite, 

2-500 

Oil  of  cassia. 

I  614 

Diamond,     . 

.       2-439 

Plate  glass. 

.       1-542 

Nitrate  of  lead,    . 

.      2-3-22 

Oil  of  turpentine. 

.       1-475 

Phosphorus, 

.       2-224 

Water, 

.       1-336 

Sulphur, 

.      2148 

Chlorine, 

1-000772 

Flint  glass,  from 

.      2-028 

Air,     . 

1  000294 

to 

.       1-830 

Vacuum, 

1000000 

In  uncrystallized  bodies,  the  molecular  arrangement  being  irregular 
and  indefinite,  the  action  upon  light  is  the  same  in  every  direction,  and 
hence,  a  ray  of  light  undergoes,  when  passing  from  air  into  water,  or 
glass,  simple  or  ordinary  refraction ;  it  is  bent  out  of  its  path  by  an 
angle  which  depends  upon  the  angle  of  incidence,  by  the  law  of  the 
proportionality  of  their  sines.  In  bodies  wliich  crystallize  in  the  regu- 
lar system,  where  there  are  three  precisely  similar  axes,  the  molecular 
constitution,  although  subjected  to  definite  laws,  must  be  the  same  in 
every  direction,  and  hence,  a  ray  of  light  will  be  acted  upon,  in  such  a 
crystal,  in  the  same  manner,  no  matter  in  what  direction  it  may  go. 
Hence,  in  crystals  of  the  regidar  system,  there  is  only  ordinary  refrac- 
tion and  a  single  image. 

When  a  ray  of  light  passes,  however,  into  a  crystal  of  the  rhombo- 
hedral  system,  it  is  diflerently  acted  upon,  according  to  the  part  of  the 
crystal  it  passes  through.  If  it  pass  along  the  principal  axis,  it  is 
equally  related  on  all  side«  to  the  crystalhne  forces,  and  hence,  as  in  the 
crystals  of  the  regular  system,  there  is  only  a  single  refracted  ray. 
But,  if  the  light  pass  in  any  other  direction,  it  is  divided  into  two  por- 
tions, one  of  which  is  refracted  according  to  the  ordinary  law  of  the 
sines,  whilst  the  other,  following  a  totally  new  law,  is  termed  the  ex- 
traordinary ray.  The  angle  which  these  two  rays  make  with  each  other, 
increases  according  as  the  path  of  the  incident  ray  is  farther  from  the 
principal  axis,  and  when  the  light  falls  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  the 
prism,  and  hence  to  the  principal  axis,  the  divergence  of  the  two  re- 
fracted rays,  is  the  greatest  possible.  In  the  square  prismatic  system, 
the  same  peculiar  action  upon  light  exists ;  when  a  ray  of  hght  passes 
along  the  principal  axis  of  the  cr}'stal,  it  undergoes  simple  refraction, 
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according  to  tlie  ordinary  law,  but  in  any  other  direction,  the  ray  is 
subdiWded  into  two,  of  which  one  is  refracted  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
the  other  follows  a  new  and  peculiar  law. 

The  existence  of  double  refraction,  and  the  change  in  its  amount, 
according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  light  passes  through  the  crjstal, 
may  easily  be  observed.  If  a  round  dot  be  marked  with  ink,  oij  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  a  rhomb  of  calc-spar  be  laid  upon  it,  the  dot  will 
appear  double,  and  on  moving  the  crystal  round,  one  image  will  be 
seen  to  revolve  round  the  other.  By  changing  the  position  of  the  eye, 
the  distance  between  the  two  images  of  the  dots  will  be  found  to 
change ;  it  will  be  greatest  when  the  eye  is  in  a  line  connecting  a  solid 
angle  and  the  centre  of  the  opposite  plane,  but  to  efface  the  double 
image,  and  obtain  single  refraction,  new  surfaces  would  require  to  be 
cut  perpendicular  to  the  principal  axis.  In  a  natural  crystal,  there  are, 
therefore,  always  two  images  of  an  object  seen  through  it. 

In  the  remaining  three  classes  of  crystals,  where  the  rhombic  octo- 
hedron,  whether  right  or  oblique,  gives  the  predominant  character  to 
the  forms,  the  existence  of  a  molecular  constitution,  regulated  by  the 
same  cause  as  the  external  figure,  is  displayed  in  a  peculiarly  striking 
manner.  There  is  no  longer  a  single  line,  in  the  crystal,  in  which  ordi- 
nxTf  refraction  alone  occurs,  but  there  are  two  such  lines,  or  axes  of 
simple  refraction.  These  axes,  however,  do  not  now  coincide  with  the 
principal  crystalline  axis,  as  was  the  case  when  there  was  only  one,  but 
their  position  is  so  dependant  on  that  of  the  crystalline  axes,  as  to  show 
that  they  are  the  resultants  of  the  forces  which  emanate  from  those,  and 
which  govern  all  the  molecular  actions  of  the  crystal.  If  the  ray  of 
light  does  not  pass  exactly  along  one  of  these  axes,  but  at  some  distance 
from  them,  it  is  divided  iuto  two  rays,  and  of  these  rays,  both  follow 
new  and  peculiar  laws  of  refraction,  the  proportionality  of  the  sines 
being  totally  abandoned.  The  real  distinction  of  the  crystalline  systems 
is  thus  completely  proved,  .from  the  existence  of  these  remarkable  optical 
properties,  by  which  they  are  characterized,  and  so  perfect  is  this  dis- 
tinction, that  in  cases  where  the  external  form  and  cleavage  would  lead 
OS  totally  astray,  the  optical  properties  of  the  body  may  show  us  its 
true  crystalline  position.  Thus  the  mineral  boracite  (borate  of  mag<- 
nesia)  crystallizes  in  cubes,  which  were  remarkable,  however,  for  an 
anomalous  replacement  of  the  opposite  solid  angles,  by  triangular 
planes.  When,  however,  boracite  was  optically  examined,  it  was  found 
to  possess  double  refraction,  and  to  appear  cubical,  only  from  the 
accidental  circumstances  of  its  rectangular  axes  being  equal  to  each 
other. 
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Violet  . 
Indigo . 
Hlne  . 
Green  . 
Yellow 
Orange 
Rrd 


When  a  ray  of  wliite  light,  s,  p,  admitted  into  a  darkened  room 
through  an  aperture,  h,  passes  into  a  refracting  substance  «,  a,  b,  c, 
whose  surfaces  are  parallel,  its  path  aft^r  refraction  is  parallel  to  its  ori- 
ginal course,  and  the  ray  continues  white ;  but  if  the  surfaces  of  the 
refracting  medium  be  not  parallel,  if  it  be  a  prism,  a,  b,  c,  the  ray 
of  white  light  is  separated  into  a  number  of  rays  of  light,  of  different 
colours,  and  of  different  refrangibihties  as  at  ^,  and  if  it  had  been  de- 
rived from  the  sun,  in  place  of  a  round  white  image,  p,  there  is  fonned 
a  series  of  solar  images  of  different  colours  which,  overlapping  each 
other,  produce  a  long  band,  wliich  is  termed  the  prismatic  spectrum  or 
image,  of  the  sun.  The  order  of  colours  is  the  same  as  that  seen  in  the 
rainbow,  thus,  conmiencing  with  the  rays  of  greatest  refrangibiUty ; 
violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red ;  the  length  of  the 
spectrum,  and  the  space  occupied  by  each  colour,  var}ing  with  the 
nature  of  the  refracting  body,  according  to  what  is  termed  its  dispersive 
power.  White  light  is,  therefore,  not  a  simple,  but  a  highly  complex, 
phenomenon,  consisting  of  impressions  made  simultaneously  on  the  eye, 
by  the  lights  of  these  various  colours.  This  may  be  verified  by  experi- 
ments of  very  simple  performance  :  if  a  circular  disk  be  painted  with 
the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  in  segments  proportional  to  the  spaces 
which  each  colour  occupies,  in  the  length  of  the  spectrum,  and  then  be 
made  to  revolve  rapidly  on  a  central  axis,  the  eye  loses  the  sensation  of 
the  individual  colours,  and  an  uniform  greyish  white  tinge  is  produced  : 
if  we  had  colours  as  perfect  as  those  of  pure  solar  light,  their  reunion 
should  form  pure  white,  and  this  actually  may  be  produced  by  receiving 
the  spectrum  on  a  lens,  by  which  all  the  coloured  rays  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  a  single  point,  the  focus,  where  reproduction  of  the  original 
white  light  takes  place. 

Herschel  has  recently  discovered,  that  there  exists  in  the  spectrum, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  violet  rays,  other  rays  of  a  still  higher  refran- 
gibility,  and  of  a  colour  which  he  proposes  to  term,  lavender.  This 
lavender  light  cannot  merely  be  a  weaker  form  of  violet  light,  for  ou 
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concentrating  it  by  means  of  a  lens,  it  remains  still  unaltered,  and 
appears  to  have  no  tendency  to  assume  a  violet  tinge  wlien  it  becomes 
more  intense.  If  this  proposal  be  adopted,  there  are  then  eiglit  pris- 
matic colours,  and  although  some  peculiarity  of  vision,  with  regard  to 
colours,  may  cause  a  difference  of  opinion,  yet  the  evidence  obtained 
by  Herschel,  of  the  real  existence  of  simple  lavender  coloured  light, 
appears  to  be  satisfactory. 

Of  the  seven  prismatic  colours,  there  are  four  wliich  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  simple  lights,  but  as  being  formed  by  the  mixing  of  rays  of 
two  different  colours,  having  the  same  refrangibility  :  these  are  orange, 
green,  indigo,  and  violet ;  the  first  being  the  mixture  of  the  superposing 
extremes  of  the  red  and  yellow,  the  second  of  the  yellow  and  blue,  and 
the  third  and  fourth  of  blue  with  red  remaining  in  excess.  There  is, 
in  fact,  blue,  red,  and  yellow  lights  spread  over  every  portion  of  the 
spectrum,  and,  if  they  were  so  in  equal  quantities,  the  spectrum  should 
be  white,  and  we  coiild  not  have  any  decomposition  of  light  by  refrac- 
tion ;  but,  although  there  are  blue  rays  of  every  degree  of  refrangibility, 
yet  the  larger  proportion  of  them  liave  a  refrangibility  greater  than  those 
of  any  other  colour,  and  they  are  hence  collected  nearer  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  spectrum.  A  portion  of  red  light  is  spread  also  over 
the  whole  surface,  but  the  majority  of  the  red  rays,  having  low  refran- 
gibility, are  thrown  to  the  opposite  extremity,  whilst  the  great  propor- 
tion of  the  yellow  rays,  having  a  mean  refrangibility,  occupy  the  centre. 
In  every  portion  of  the  spectrum  there  is,  therefore,  mixed  blue,  red, 
yellow,  and  hence  white  light ;  but  where  these  simple  lights  prevail 
the  colours  of  the  spectrum  are  produced,  and  where  two  are  present  in 
excess,  over  the   quantities   which   form  white  light,  the   secondary 

colours,  orange,  green,  indigo,  and  violet  are  formed. 
The  intensity  of  these  spectra  of  simple  light  in 
each  portion  of  the  prismatic  spectrum  is  represented 
in  the  figure  by  the  distance  of  the  curved  lines, 
R,  Y,  D,  from  the  ground,  m,  n.  Where  the  red 
rises  beyond  the  yellow  and  blue,  the  red  space  of 
the  spectrum  is  produced;  where  the  curve  of  the 
yellow  light  prevails,  the  space  is  coloured  yellow, 
and  similarly  in  the  blue ;  at  the  point  where  the 
curves  of  the  red  and  yellow  meet,  the  tint  is  orange ; 
where  the  yellow  and  blue  are  equal,  the  colour  pro- 
duced is  green ;  and  where  the  red  and  blue  are  both  in  excess  over  the 
intermediate  yellow,  there  is  violet. 

This  idea  of  the  constitution  of  the  solar  spectrum,  leading  to  the 
remarkable  and  unexpected  consequence  that  there  may  be  white  light 
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unalterable  by  the  prism,  its  coloured  rays  having  all  the  same  degree 
of  refrangibility,  was  deduced  by  Brewster,  from  experiments  on  the 
absorbing  power  of  coloured  bodies.  If  a  ray  of  white  light  be  incident 
upon  a  glass  coloured  red  by  suboxide  of  copper,  it  is  decomposed  in 
passing  tlirough  it,  the  yellow  and  blue  lights  being  intercepted  or  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  red  rays  alone  being  transmitted.  A  glass  does  not 
possess  this  property  of  absorbing  certain  kinds  of  light,  because  it  is 
coloured,  but  it  appears  coloured  to  our  vision  because  it  acts  so  upon 
white  light.  The  colours  so  given  to  glass  are  of  great  importance  from 
the  use  which  is  nmde  of  them  for  ornamental  purposes  in  the  arts ;  but 
they  afford  also  to  the  chemist  one  of  the  most  deUcate  and  most  certain 
melons  of  detecting  many  metallic  substances,  thus  : — 

Cobalt  is  known  by  colouring  glass  blue. 


Nickel 

>) 

orange. 

Chrome  and  vanadium 

green. 

Copper         „ 

green  or  rod. 

Iron             ,, 

yellow  or  green. 

Manganese 

purple. 

Silver          „ 

yeUow  or  orange. 

Gold 

crimson. 

And  these  are  not  the  only  cases  in  which  colours  are  produced. 

The  colours  of  chemical  compounds  arc  so  varied,  that  there  cannot 
be  laid  down  any  principle  by  which  they  could  be  arranged  :  thus,  lead 
forms  with  other  simple  bodies  compounds  which  are  brown,  or  red,  or 
yellow,  or  white ;  mercury  has  a  still  greater  range.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  general  facts  worth  bearing  in  mind,  in  which  classes  of 
bodies,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  cliaracterized  by  colour  :  thus,  the  ordi- 
nary compounds  of  copper  are  usually  green  or  blue;  those  of  nickel, 
green;  those  of  cobalt,  pink  or  blue;  those  of  chrome,  green  or 
purple.  A  singular  property  of  certain  bodies  consist  in  what  is  termed 
dichroism,  that  is,  when  seen  by  light  wliich  has  passed  in  different 
directions,  they  appear  of  different  colours;  wliich  are  often  comple- 
mentary, or  such  as,  when  mixed  together,  should  form  white  light. 
This  dichroism  occurs  only  in  crystals  which  refract  doubly,  and  in 
which  the  absorption  takes  place  unequally  along  the  two  refracted  rays. 

The  colours  of  natural  bodies,  seen  by  transmitted  light,  depend 
thus  upon  the  analysis  which  they  effect  of  the  light  incident  upon  them, 
and  of  which  they  absorb  one  portion  and  transmit  another.  Where 
the  object  is  seen  by  reflected  light,  its  colour  is  generally  different 
from  that  given  by  transmitted  light,  for  it  frequently  reflects,  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  the  light  which  it  does  not  transmit.  Thus,  solution 
of  litmus,  when  seen  by  transmitted  light,  is  of  a  rich  reddish  purple, 
but,  seen  by  reflected  light,  of  a  fine,  pure  blue.  In  general  a  portion 
of  the  light  is  reflected  from  the  second  surface,  tinged  like  the  trans- 
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mitted  portion,  which,  mixing  with  tliat  properly  reflected  at  the  first 
surface,  modifies  its  colour.  The  transmitted  and  reflected  lights  are 
sometimes  truly  complementary ;  thus,  sea  water,  seen  by  reflection,  is 
of  a  fine  green,  but  the  light  which  it  transmits  is  pink. 

When  a  ray  of  light  is  reflected  from  any  surface  at  a  particular  angle, 
which  is  for  glass  56**  45',  and  for  water  53°  11';  it  acquires  peculiar 
properties  which  it  had  not  previously  possessed,  and  is  said  to  htpokt* 
rized.  If  the  ray  be  then  made  to  fall  upon  a  second  reflecting  siuface, 
the  ^ect  varies  according  to  the  position  of  the  plane  of  the  second 
reflected  ray.  The  reflection,  if  it  be  in  the  same  plane  as  the  first,  is 
complete,  but  if  it  be  at  right  angles  to  the  first  there  is  no  light  re- 
flected :  in  intermediate  positions  the  quantity  of  light  reflected  varies 
according  to  the  angle  which  the  second  makes  nith  the  original  plane. 
Light  is  thus  said  to  be  polarized  by  reflection.  In  all  cases  of  reflection 
there  is  some  of  the  light  thus  modified,  for,  although  the  angles  above 
mentioned  are  those  at  which  alone  the  polarization  is  complete,  at  all 
other  angles  the  light  reflected  is  partially  polarized  in  a  degree,  accord- 
ing  to  its  deviation  on  either  side  from  the  proper  angles. 

Polarization  may  be  efiected  by  various  other  means,  as  by  refraction 
or  absorption.  Even  in  ordinary  refraction  some  of  the  light  trans- 
mitted is  (Mlarized,  but  it  is  mixed  with  so  much  ordinary  light  that  its 
properties  are  obscured :  however,  if  the  same  quantity  of  light  be 
refracted  often  it  may  be  polarized  completely  :  and  hence  transmitting 
a  ray  of  ordinary  light,  at  a  certain  angle,  through  a  pile  of  parallel 
glass  plates,  is  a  usual  mode  of  polarizing  it.  In  double  refraction, 
the  polarization  of  the  refracted  light  is  perfect,  and  the  two  emergent 
rays  are  found  to  be  polarized  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  others 
If  these  proceed  together  to  the  eye,  they  mix  again,  and  thus  recom- 
pose  the  oi^nal  ray  of  common  light ;  but  by  contrivances,  such  as  in 
Nicholas  prism,  one  may  be  turned  aside  or  absorbed,  and  then  the 
other  used.  In  polarizing  light,  by  absorption,  the  mineral  tourmaline 
is  generally  used;  this  is  a  doubly  refracting  substance,  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  absorbs  completely  one  refracted  ray  and  transmits  the 
otlier.  It  therefore  gives  only  a  single  image  of  any  object,  but  this 
image  is  formed  by  light  completely  polarized.  If  two  pieces  of  tour- 
maline be  laid  together,  and  that  the  direction  of  their  crystalline  axes 
be  the  same  in  both,  they  act  similarly  upon  the  light,  and,  the  same  pola- 
rized ray  being  transmitted  by  both,  the  brightness  of  the  image  is  almost 
the  same  with  the  two  as  with  only  one ;  but  if  they  be  placed  with 
their  crystalline  axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  ray  that  is  trans- 
mitted by  the  first  is  absorbed  by  the  second,  and  no  light  can  pass.  If 
a  ray  of  light  be  polarized  by  reflection  or  refraction,  it  is  known  that 
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the  polarization  has  been  complete  when  the  ray  is  totally  absorbed  by  a 
tonrmaline^  the  axis  of  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion of  the  ray. 

When  a  ray  of  light  so  polarized  passes  through  a  doubly  refracting 
substance,  it  undergoes  double  refraction  like  a  beam  of  ordinary  light, 
being  divided  into  two  rays,  polarized  in  two  new  planes  at  right  angles 
to  each  other ;  and  when  these  two  rays  are  received  upon  another  pola- 
rizing instrument,  they  are  each  divided  into  two  portions,  again  at 
right  angles,  which  unite,  as  the  planes  of  polarization  coincide  two 
and  two,  and  by  their  union  produce  some  of  the  most  beautiful  pheno- 
mena in  optics;  for,  as  in  the  doubly  refracting  substance  through 
which  the  ray  has  passed,  the  two  portions  move  with  different  velocities 
according  to  the  refractive  indices  of  the  body,  one  issues  in  advance  of 
the  other  by  a  certain*  distance,  and  according  to  this  distance,  which 
depends  on  the  difference  between  the  two  refractive  indices  of  the 
body,  a  series  of  colours  is  produced,  the  most  gorgeous  that  can  be 
imagined ;  for  every  little  difference  of  thickness  a  different  colour  is 
shown ;  with  the  same  thickness  the  colour  passes  through  all  the  pris- 
matic tints,  according  as  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  ray  of  light 
is  altered,  and  thus  tlie  action,  exercised  upon  the  ray  by  the  doubly 
refracting  substance,  shows  itself  in  a  manner  equally  beautiful  and 
strange. 

The  apparatus  used,  in  so  employing  polarized  light  to  exhibit  these 
properties  of  bodies,  consists  in,  first,  a  means  of  polarizing  the  ray, 
which  may  be  any  of  those  before  described,  but  which  is  generally  a 
flat  plate  of  obsidian  or  blackened  glass,  by  which  a  polarized  reflected 
ray  is  given.  The  substance  to  be  examined  is  supported  upon  a  frame," 
in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  ray,  or,  if  it  be  liquid,  a 
glass  tube  is  filled  with  it,  and  being  closed  by  plates  of  glass  with  pa- 
rallel surfaces,  it  is  so  placed  that  the  ray  shall  pass  along  the  axis  of 
the  tube.  The  ray,  after  emergence,  is  examined  in  order  to  detect  the 
modifications  which  it  has  imdergone,  by  an  apparatus  termed  the  ana- 
lyzing piece,  which  may  be,  where  two  images  are  required,  a  doubly 
refracting  prism,  or,  where  only  one,  the  Nicholas  prism,  a  doubly  re- 
fracting prism  in  which  one  image  is  destroyed ;  a  tourmaline  might 
also  be  used,  but  the  brown  or  olive  colour,  which  tourmalines  possess, 
would  deprive  the  phenomenon  to  be  observed  of  much  of  the  interest 
it  derives  from  the  beautiful  display  of  colours. 

In  nothing  is  the  action  of  polarized  light  so  interesting  as  in  the 
evidence  which  it  gives  of  the  internal  constitution  of  crystals  of  the 
different  systems  that  have  been  described;  for  the  real  difference  of 
molecular  arrangement  in  crystals  belonging  to  these  various  systems,  is 
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rfinlcred  still  more  remark&blj  distinct  by  f  he  action  wliioh  they  exercise 
upon  light  in  this  peculiar  state  of  plane  polarization.  If  a  ray  of 
poliurized  light  pass  along  the  principal 
a.\\a  of  a  crystal  belonging  to  the  rhom- 
bohedral,  or  to  the  square  prismatic 
system,  and  on  issuing  be  examined  by 
means  of  an  analyzing  plate,  the  axis  of 
the  crystal  is  seen  to  be  surrounded  by 
a  series  of  beautiful  rainbow-coloured 
rings,  the  centre  being  occupied  cither 
by  a  cross  which  is  alternately  black  and 
white,  according  as  the  analyzing  plate 
revoWes,  as  with  calc,  spar,  fig.  a,  or  a  circular  apace  which  ia  occupied 
successively  by  a  series  of  colours,  similar  to  those  which  form  the  rings, 
as  in  quartz. 

If  the  crystal  belong  to  any  of  the  more  complex  systems,  and  tliat 
its  optical  axes  be  not  much  inchned  to  one  another,  there  will  be  sqpn, 
on  transmitting  a  ray  of  polarized  light 
along  the  crystalline  axis  intermediate  to 
the  two,  a  double  system  of  rings,  which 
uniting,  form  a  very  beautiful  curvdS 
figure,  such  as  is  represented  in  figure 
h,  which  is  the  phenomenon  as  seen  with 
nitre.  The  curves  are  crossed  by  two 
bands,  black  or  white,  according  as  the 
analyzing  plat*  revolves,  but  which,  when 
the  crystal  b  turned  round  on  its  prin- 
cipal axis,  open  out,  revolving  each  on 
its  axis,  A  or  b,  and  bend  with  the  con- 
vexity towards  the  centre  of  the  figure. 
In  substances,  as  topaz  and  carbonate  of 
(•oA-i,  where  the  axes  make  a  lai^  angle  with  each  other,  the  complete 
system  of  rings  cannot  be  at  once  seen,  and 
only  one-half,  or  the  portion  round  one  axis, 
as  in  the  case  of  topaz  in  figace  e,  is  visible 
in  one  direction.  The  angle  of  the  axes  in 
topaz  is  IW  80",  but  in  other  cases,  it  may 
be  much  greater ;  thus,  with  green  sulphate 
of  iron  they  are  at  right  angles  -with  each 
other. 

Tte   physical  production   of    these  beautiful   phenomena  involves 
optical  principles  too  recondite  to  be  here  introduced.     It  is,  for  the 
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purposes  of  the  cliemiat,  suificieiit  to  say,  tliat  tliey  arise  from  the 
mutual  action  of  tbe  two  raya,  which  are  produced  by  the  double 
refraction  of  the  crystal,  and  hence,  if  there  be  not  double  refraction, 
there  can  be  no  colours  produced.  M'^ith  crystals  of  the  regular  sys- 
tem, there  is  consequently  no  such  result,  and  hence,  such  crystals  are 
recognized  by  the  complete  absence  of  coloured  rings. 

The  optical  properties  of  the  diiferent  syslans  of  crystallization  may 
be  thus  summed  up. 
I.-HegnLir  .^.ten,.  Bingle  refti««lon.  {^^L'Sf'  ^^  '^*^'^ 

a—Square  prismaUc  iv*.  f  ^"''?*'  "^^^°°  ""^  "»«  )  SimjfU  .yrtem  of  nog. 

tern        .        .        (  "^'                                 \     fcypolariwdUlht 

4 — Right  pTttmalic  eys-"!  f 

tem         .        .  [ 

S.— Oblique  primuiticgys-  I  Double  refraction  wilh  two  J  Doable  iTBtcm  of  ring* 

tern        .       .          r      *>cs-  I      by  poUriMil  light. 

6. — Doubly  oblique  pris-  I  1 

matic  syalem           J  L 

When  crystals  form  in  a  crowded  or  confused  maoner,  it  frwiuently 
happens,  that  not  merely  are  their  surfaces  modiHed  in  a  complicated 
way,  but  that  several  crystals  become  soldered  together  so  completely, 
as  to  simulate  a  single  form  which  does  not  belong  to  the  substance  of 
which  the  crystal  is  composed.  These  crystals  are  caUed  maetet,  or  twin 
or  hemitrope  crystals.  Some  bodies  have  a  remarkable  tendency  to 
crystallize  in  this  way ;  thus,  sulphate  of  potash  had  been  long  consid- 
ered as  crystallizing  in  six-sided  priams,  terminated  by  six-sided  pyra- 
mids, and  auch  ciystab  of  it  occur  with  almost  exactly  the  proportions 
of  the  rhombohedral  system ;  but  by  optical  examination,  this  figure 
was  found  to  be  composed  of  tlu«e  or  six  of  the  true  crystab,  which 
are  right  rhombic  prisms  of  the  fourth  system.  These  being  bid 
together,  form,  by  their  angles  exactly  joining,  a  six-sided  prism,  but 
when  tested  by  polarized  light,  they  show,  in  ph»ce  of  the  system  of 
rings,  which  a  true  crystal  should  produce,  the  tesselated  structure  of 
the  figure.  In  many  cases,  the  agglutination 
of  the  crystals  is  less  complete,  and  irregular 
.  figures,  with  the  sides  channelled  by  the  imper- 
w  feet  joints,  arc  found.  A  substance  which  illus- 
trates remarkably  this  tendency  to  the  macled 
fonUj  is  the  mineral  analcime,  which  is  termed 
also  cubizite,  from  its  forms  belonging  most 
perfectly,  so  far  as  external  characters  go,  to  the  regular  system.  It 
lias,  however,  no  distinct  cleavage  planes,  and  refracts  doubly.  When 
examined  by  a  ray  of  polarized  light,  the  cube  of  analcime  gives  a  most 
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beaotiful  appearance.  The  diagonals  of  eacli  surface  become  occupied 
b;  linea,  which  are  alternately  black  and  white,  according  as  the  analyser 
is  made  to  revolve,  aad  in  the  intervening  triangular  spaces  the  richest 
colours  of  the  rainbow  succeed  one  another,  according  to  the  optical 
laws.  This  crystal  is,  therefore,  made  up 
of  a  great  number  of  other  crystals  be- 
.*'^  ""//  WjW  '^^Siiig  *o  some  one  of  the  more  complex 
Ny\  yJ/V  ^xiK  systems,  but  its  stmctore  is  so  extnu>r> 
^^  ■^^'  I  IW/I  diuary,  tliat  the  determination  of  the  form 
of  its  real  cr}'stal  has  been  as  yet  impossi- 
ble. In  this  instance,  and  in  that  of 
bocacite,  already  noticed,  the  optical  pro- 
perties liave  been  the  means  of  showing 
the  true  nature  of  bodies,  which,  &om  their  external  figure,  should 
otherwise  have  been  ranted  among  those  which  crystallize  in  the  fonni 
of  the  r^ular  system. 

It  has  been  noticed  as  a  general  character  of  the  crystals  of  the 
thombohedral  and  square  prismatic  systems,  that  by  the  analysis  of  a 
beam  of  polarized  light,  transmitted  along  the  principal  axis,  there  is 
seen  a  t^stem  of  coloured  rings,  traversed  by  a  cross,  alternately  black 
and  white,  as  the  analysing  plate  revolves,  but  further,  that  hi  the  case 
of  quartx,  the  cross  is  not  produced,  the  central  space  being  occupied 
in  succession  by  all  the  prismatic  colours.  Even  in  quartz,  there  have 
been  found  two  modifications  of  this  property,  with  one  the  analysijig 
plate  must  be  turned  from  right  to  left,  to  obtain  the  spectrul  colours, 
from  red  to  violet,  but  with  the  other,  the  rotation  must  be  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  to  show  them  in  the  same  order.  The  molecules  of  the 
quartz  cause  these  colours  to  appear  along  the  axis,  by  turning  the 
plane  of  polarization  of  each  colour  round  in  a  different  degree,  and 
thus  opening  out,  into  a  fan  shape,  those  combined  lights,  which  had 
previooaly  aHected  the  eye  only  as  white  or  black.  This  faculty  does 
not  depend  upon  the  manner  of  arrangement  of  the  particles  of  the 
quartz ;  it  involves  the  chemical  nature  of  the  molecules,  and,  although 
some  observations  appeared  to  connect  it  with  the  crystaUine  structure, 
it  is  now  fully  established  to  be  independent  of  it.  In  &ct,  this  pro- 
])erty  of  circular  polarization,  as  it  is  termed,  belongs  to  certain  bodies, 
independent  of  their  arrangement,  and  even  in  many  cases  accompanies 
them  when  they  enter  into  combination.  It  is  even  found  in  liquids, 
particulariy  the  volatile  oils,  and  when  oil  of  turpentine  is  converted  in- 
to vapour,  its  molecules  preserve  unaffected  their  rotative  power.  Its 
existence  is,  however,  subjected  to  remarkable  anomalies ;  thus,  when 
f»l  of  tarpentine  combines  with  muriatic  acid,  and  forms  artificial  cam- 
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phor^  it  retains  its  power  of  rotation ;  but  when  the  artificial  camphor 
is  decomposed^  and  the  oil  of  turpentine  got  back  again,  its  power  of 
changing  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  ray  of  hght  has  totally  disap- 
peared. 

In  cases,  therefore,  where  bodies  exhibit  this  action  upon  light, 
their  power  of  rotation  becomes  an  important  numerical  fact  in  their 
descriptions,  and  it  may  be  measured  by  the  angle  tlurough  which  a 
certain  tliickness  of  the  body  is  capable  of  moving  the  plane  of  pola- 
rization of  a  ray  of  homogeneous  light,  such  as  the  pure  red,  given  by 
glass  coloured  by  sub -oxide  of  copper.  It  may  also  be  expressed,  when 
white  light  is  used,  by  the  angle  at  wbicli  the  pure  violet  is  produced, 
and  the  direction  of  rotation  is  expressed  by  an  arrow,  turned  either  to 
the  right  or  left,  according  as  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  analyzing 
crystal  revolve  to  the  one  or  the  other  side.  Thus,  the  rotative  power 
of  oil  of  turpentine,  contained  in  a  tube  six  inches  long,  is  for  red  light. 
45®-»— eand  of  oil  of  lemons,  in  the  same  length,  %^^m *.  The  ro- 
tative power  of  quartz  is  about  G8.5  times  greater  than  that  of  oil  of 
turpentine.  This  property  is  beautifully  applied  to  trace  the  changes 
which  occur  during  the  saccliarine  fermentation  :  a  solution  of  starch 
possesses  a  hight^—^  power,  but  it  gradually  changes  into  the  sugar  of 
grapes,  the  rotative  power  of  which  is-^ — «.  Hence,  the  action  of  the 
Btarch,  when  fermentation  has    commenced,  rapidly   diminishes,  until 

there  is  so  much  sugar  formed,  that  the  o — ^  and  •< «  exactly  bal- 

lance,  and  the  solution  is  totally  without  action  upon  a  polarized  ray ; 
after  that  time  the  quantity  of  sugar  still  increasing,  the  rotation  be- 
comes ♦— «and  increases  until  all  the  starch  has  been  decomposed. 
With  such  a  solution,  knowmg  the  total  quantity  of  starch  originally 
dissolved,  the  measure  of  its  rotative  power  enables  the  quantity  of 
sugar  present  to  be  at  once  calculated.  The  juices  of  plants  whicli 
contain  sugar,  as  the  beet-root,  the  maple,  the  sugar  cane,  may  be  ex- 
actly valued  by  a  simple  determination  of  their  rotative  power,  com- 
pared with  their  specific  gravities.  This  property  of  the  circular  pola- 
rization of  a  ray  of  hght,  which  at  the  first  aspect  might  appear  so  far 
removed  from  proper  chemical  inquiry,  or  useful  application,  becomes 
thus  an  instrument  from  which  the  distiller  or  sugar  boiler  may  every 
day  derive  advantage ;  and  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  means  by 
which  we  endeavour  to  learn  the  internal  constitution  of  bodies,  pro- 
duced by  the  chemical  afl&nity,  we  shall  find  that  the  hght  which  ordi- 
nary polarization  throws  upon  the  internal  mechanical  structure  of  the 
crystal,  is  not  more  briUiant  than  that  wliich  we  obtain  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  chemical  constituents  by  their  circular  polarizing  power. 

Some  specimens  of  quartz  appear  destitute  of  this  rotative  power : 
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the  purple  quartz,  amethyst,  is  generally  so,  and  gives  ^ith  polarized 
light,  the  ordinary  black  cross.  But  these  pecuUarities  of  quartz  are 
related  to  their  crystaUine  arrangement.  Thus,  in  tliose  specimens 
which  possess  rotative  power,  the  solid  angles  of  the  pyramid  {k,  page 
27,)  are  generally  replaced  by  planes  which  are  unec^ually  inchned  to 
the  axes,  and  where  these  planes  are  present,  the  direction  of  the  rota- 
tion can  be  foretold,  it  being  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  according  as 
these  unsymmetrical  faces  are  inchned.  Such  crystals  are  called  jd^i- 
hedral;  and  in  the  cases  where  no  such  faces  can  be  traced,  the  rotative 
power  is  generally  absent,  which  then  arises,  as  is  remarkably  evident 
in  amethyst,  from  the  crystal  being  formed  of  separate  crystals  rolled  up 
together,  imd  as  these  may  possess  opposite  rotations,  and  so  neutralize 
each  other,  the  action  on  hght  should  be  like  that  of  calcareous  spar, 
which  has  no  rotative  power.  Such  crystals  are  truly  macles;  and 
hence  the  circular  polarization  may  show  a  still  more  intimate  crystalline 
arrangement  than  could  be  detected  by  hght  in  its  ordinary  polarized 
condition. 

With  such  an  example,  it  was  not  difficult  to  conclude,  that  the 
power  of  rotation  depended  on  the  crystalline  arrangement,  particularly 
as  quartz,  in  all  its  uncrystallized  conditions,  is  devoid  of  all  rotative 
power,  and  accordingly,  until  the  discovery  of  the  power  of  rotation 
in  liquids,  and  that  this  property  was  found  to  accompany  the  molecules 
of  the  body  through  all  stages  of  aggregation,  it  was  considered  to 
have  its  origin  in  the  mechanical  structure  of  the  body ;  but  we  must 
now  invert  the  argument,  and  infer  that  the  difference  of  rotative  power 
in  right-lianded  and  left-handed  quartz,  does  not  result  from  the  differ- 
ence of  crystalline  arrangement,  but  that  this  last  is  caused  by  actual 
difference  of  properties  in  the  molecules  themselves,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  is  detected  by  the  opposite  actions  upon  light. 

The  very  remarkable  discovery  has  been  recently  made  by  Faraday, 
that  by  the  action  of  a  magnet,  or  of  a  tranverse  current  of  electricity, 
the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  ray  of  Hght  may  be  made  to  revolve  as  it 
is  by  quartz  or  oil  of  turpentine.  As  this  physical  law  will  be  described 
more  fully  when  speaking  of  magnetism,  it  will  suffice  here  to  state, 
tliat  the  direction  of  rotation  is  always  the  same  as  that  of  the  current 
of  electricity,  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  curves  emanating  from 
the  north  pole  of  the  magnet,  which  passes  round  the  ray,  or  which 
may  be  considered  to  give  power  to  the  magnet  which  acts  upon  the 
ray.  This  action  is  exerted  specially  on  the  molecules  of  the  material 
through  which  the  ray  passes ;  but  it  is  quite  different  from  and  inde- 
pendant  of  ordinary  rotating  power.  Thus,  a  tube  fuU  oil  of  turpen- 
tine,  enclosed  in  a  coil  carrying  a  galvanic  current,  has  rotative  force 
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generated  by  tlie  magnetic  action,  but  of  a  degree  and  direction  de- 
pending upon  the  electricity,  and  not  upon  its  own  power  of  acting 
upon  light. 

The  impression  of  light  was  at  one  time  considered  to  be  produced 
by  a  series  of  exceedingly  minute  particles,  of  a  peculiar  substance, 
emanating  from  the  sun  and  from  burning  or  luminous  bodies,  and 
which  strike  upon  the  eye.  This  idea  has  been,  however,  now  almost 
totally  abandoned,  and  all  the  phenomena  are  considered  to  arise  from 
the  vibrations  of  an  exceedingly  attenuated  medium,  thrown  into  waves 
by  luminous  bodies  of  every  kind,  and  which,  filling  all  space,  and 
being  diffused  through  the  substance  of  the  most  solid  bodies,  and 
occupying  the  spaces  between  their  more  substantial  molecules,  trans- 
mits and  modifies  these  vibrations,  and  confers  upon  substances  trans- 
parency or  opacity,  colour,  and  all  other  properties  of  acting  upon 
light  which  they  may  possess. 

This  medium,  or  luminiferous  ether,  as  it  is  termed,  is  supposed  ca- 
pable of  vibrating  in  waves  of  different  lengths,  and  from  this  difference 
in  length  of  wave  arises  the  difTerence  in  colour  of  the  light  produced. 
The  shortest  wave  produces  violet,  the  most  refrangible  light ;  the 
longest  wave,  red,  the  least  refrangible  light :  the  length  of  the  wave 
being,  in  all  cases,  inversely  proportional  to  the  refrangibility  of  the 
light.  The  impression  of  the  different  colours  arises,  therefore,  pre- 
cisely as  the  impression  of  different  sounds  is  produced,  by  a  difference 
in  the  length  of  the  waves  in  the  vibrating  air ;  the  shortest  wave,  in 
sound,  giving  the  highest  note,  and,  in  light,  giving  the  violet  colour. 
Tlie  actual  length  of  these  waves  of  light  is  extremely  small ;  for  violet 
light  there  are  57,490  in  an  inch ;  for  red,  39,180  ;  the  average  of  the 
different  colours  being  50,000,  and  hence  in  white  light  there  acts  upon 
the  eye  in  every  second  610,000,000,000,000  limiiniferous  vibrations. 

In  the  case  of  doubly  refracting  crystals  with  one  axis,  tliat  is,  those 
belonging  to  the  rhombohednd  and  the  square  prismatic  system,  the 
elasticity  of  the  ether  is  supposed  to  be  so  far  modified  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  molecules  of  the  body,  that  tlie  velocity  of  propagation  of 
the  waves  is  more  rapid  in  one  direction,  than  in  another  at  right 
angles  to  it,  and  hence  there  are  two  refracted  rays.  In  the  three  sys- 
tems, the  crystab  of  which  have  double  refraction  \»ith  two  axes,  the 
elasticity  of  the  ether  is  supposed  to  be  diflferent  in  each  of  tliree  per- 
pendicular directions,  and  hence  neither  refracted  ray  can  follow  the 
ordinary  law.  It  is  thus,  as  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  classifica- 
tion of  all  crystallized  bodies  in  these  systems  is  shown  not  to  be  an 
arbitrary  assumption,  but  a  principle  based  upon  our  most  decisive  evi- 
dence of  molecular  aiTangement. 
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The  rays  of  bght  derive  some  of  their  most  remarkable  properties 
from  the  principle,  that  the  vibrations  are  accomplished  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  rays.  Thus,  if  we  conceive  a  ray 
of  light,  moving  from  north  to  south,  the  Httle  vibrations  which  con- 
stitute it  are  effected  in  a  direction  east  or  west,  and  in  every  other  di- 
rection equally  perpendicular  to  its  path ;  and  ordinary  light  is  charac- 
terized by  the  fact,  that  its  vibrations  are  accomplished  in  every  ima- 
ginable plane.  If  we  reduce  these  vibratory  movements  to  a  single 
plane^  the  light  becomes  polarized,  and  is,  then,  in  the  condition  for 
dissecting  the  interior  of  crystallized  bodies,  and  exhibiting  the  beauti- 
ful illustrations  of  their  structure,  that  have  been  already  noticed.  But 
it  would  lead  us  too  far  away  from  our  proper  subject,  to  enter  into  the 
description  of  polarizing  apparatus,  or  even  of  its  principles,  in  detail, 
as  the  indication  just  given  of  its  nature  is  sufficient. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  important  principle  of  the 
theoiy  of  waves  is,  that  two  portions  of  light  may  act  on  each  other  so 
as  to  interfere  and  produce  darkness,  though  at  another  point  they  may 
form  light  of  double  brilliancy.  To  effect  this,  it  is  only  necessary  they 
should  be  in  opposite  states  of  vibration,  that  is,  whilst  the  waves  of  one 
ray  should  be  rising  up,  those  of  the  other  should  be  fsJling  down : 
these  motions  then  compensate  each  other,  and  the  result  is  the  same  as 
if  no  vibratory  motion  had  existed,  that  is,  as  if  no  light  had  arrived  at 
the  points  where  the  rays  met.  It  is  only,  however,  when  one  of  the 
simple  coloured  lights  is  employed  that  actual  blackness  occurs,  by  the 
muLl  de»<^ctio^  of  the  rays ;  if  white  light  be  used  there  is  ^rodTiced 
a  brilliant  series  of  prismatic  colours ;  for  at  the  moment  when  the  red 
light  is  destroyed,  the  remaining  blue  and  yellow  form  a  bright  green ; 
when  the  yellow  is  destroyed,  the  red  and  blue  produce  a  purple.  Gases 
of  this  kind  of  interference  are  extremely  conmion :  it  is  thus  that  the 
coloured  rings  of  crystals,  and  the  colours  of  the  soap  bubble  or  oil  film 
are  produced.  The  brilliancy  of  the  plumage  of  birds,  the  lustre  of 
many  minerab,  as  of  opal  and  labradorite,  arise  from  the  interference 
of  the  portions  of  hght  which  after  reflection  thus  act  on  each  other. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  light  is  always  associated  with  heat ; 
the  sun,  the  source  of  warmth  to  our  globe,  being  also  the  natural  ori- 
gin of  light :  and  in  most  cases  where  light  is  artificially  produced,  it  is 
associated  with  heat,  which  is  also  capable  of  being  transmitted  in  a  ra- 
diant form.  It  was,  indeed,  once  considered,  that  at  certain  tempera- 
tures heat  became  converted  into  light,  and  that  the  colour  of  the  Hght 
depended  on  the  degree  of  heat ;  a  body,  when  first  rendered  luminous 
by  being  heated,  emitting  a  dull  red  light,  which  gradually  becomes 

brighter  as  the  temperature  rises,  until  at  the  highest  degree  of  heat  the 
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iight  emitted  is  pure  white,  and  similar  in  constitution  to  the  solar  ray. 
The  powers  of  emitting  heat,  and  of  emitting  light,  are,  however,  al- 
though so  frequently  associated,  quite  independent  and  distinct ;  and 
the  rays  of  heat  and  those  of  light  may  be  perfectly  separated  from  each 
other.  It  would  anticipate  too  much  the  account  of  radiant  heat,  to 
-describe  the  means  of  separating  the  heating  from  the  luminous  quali- 
ties of  ordinary  light;  but  elsewhere  they  will  be  described  in  full.  A 
body  may  become  luminous  when  very  moderately  heated,  as  in  th^ 
case  of  minerals,  as  fluor  spar.  Light  may  be  produced  also  by  the 
friction  of  bodies,  as  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  sugar  briskly  together, 
or  by  striking  together  two  pieces  of  quartz,  and  in  these  cases  it  is 
difBicult  to  assign  its  true  origin,  as,  possibly,  a  minute  trace  of  the  sub- 
stance may  be  very  intensely  heated.  There  are  also  many  bodies, 
which  when  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  after  having  been  made  red 
hot,  appear  to  absorb  a  portion  of  it,  and  become  capable  of  emitting  it 
elowly,  giving  a  pale  bluish  light  for  some  time  afterwards  in  the  dark. 
This  occurs,  particularly  with  chbride  of  barium,  native  sulphate  of 
barytes,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a  great  number  of  other  bodies.  Such 
substances  are  said  to  be  phosphoreacerU.  Thus  fluor  spar  is  rendered 
^  by  heat,  sugar  and  quartz  become  so  by  friction,  and  the  electric 
apark  is  capable  of  conferring  the  phosphorescent  property  on  a  great 
variety  of  bodies. 

Oj^nized  substances  become  phosphorescent  in  the  first  stages  of 
their  decay ;  thus,  rotten  wood,  and  fish  before  actual  putrefaction  has 
commenced.  The  light  emitted  is,  in  such  cases,  the  result  of  an  ex- 
jceedingly  slow,  but  distinct  process  of  combustion ;  it  requires  the  pre- 
sence of  atmospheric  air,  of  oxygen,  although  an  exceedingly  small 
quantity  may  suffice,  and  it  is  extinguished  and  revived  by  all  such  means 
as  facilitate  or  retard  the  chemical  action  of  the  air  upon  organic  bodies. 
The  light  emitted  by  the  glow-worm,  and  the  fire-flies,  as  well  as  by 
the  great  variety  of  marine  zoophytes,  appears  also  to  be  not  merely  an 
evolution  of  light  as  a  product  of  vital  action,  but  to  arise  similarly 
from  the  secretion  of  a  substance,  which  slowly  combining  with  tha 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  produces  the  light  as  a  consequence  of  com- 
bustion. Animal  phosphorescence  is,  therefore,  to  be  ascribed  to  che* 
mical  action. 

The  white  light,  derived  from  different  sources,  does  not  always  pos- 
sess the  same  physical  constitution.  If  the  coloured  spectrum  produced 
by  the  solar  ray  be  closely  examined,  it  will  be  found  crossed  by  a  mul* 
iitude  of  black  Unes,  indicating  the  total  absence  in  the  sun's  light  of 
rays  of  certain  refrangibiUties.  That  this  is  inherent  in  the  light  is 
^hpwn  by  the  fact,  that  when  wc  change  the  nature  of  the  prism,  the 
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position  of  the  space  in  which  these  black  lines  occur  may  alter,  but 
the  lines  preserve  all  their  relative  distances  from  each  other  totally  un- 
changed. Hence,  in  place  of  referring  to  the  colours  of  the  spectrum 
in  order  to  characterize  its  properties,  those  lines,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  is  a  double  line  situated  in  the  yellow  space,  are  used  as 
marks.  The  light  of  the  sun,  of  the  moon,  and  planets,  as  well  as  the 
white  light  produced  by  our  processes  of  combustion,  all  consist  of  the 
same  elements  of  yellow,  red,  and  blue,  and  all  are  distinguished  by  the 
same  set  of  Hues.  In  the  light  of  some  of  the  fixed  stars  the  same 
lines  are  found,  as  is  the  case  with  Pollux ;  but  in  the  spectrum  formed 
by  rays  from  Sirius  or  from  Castor,  this  double  line  does  not  occur,  but 
is  replaced  by  one  broad  line  in  the  yellow  space,  and  two  remarkable 
dark  lines  in  the  blue.  It  is  very  curious,  that  if  we  examine  the  spec- 
trum through  certain  coloured  media,  as  the  vapours  of  iodine  or  bro- 
mine, we  find  additional  black  lines,  and  by  using  gaseous  nitrous  acid 
these  become  almost  innumerable,  and  increase  so  much  when  the  gas 
is  heated,  that  the  spectrum  is  obliterated,  and  the  gas  becomes  opaque. 
It  is  possible  that  such  may  take  place  at  the  origin  of  the  hght  of  the 
heavenly  bodies ;  and  that  the  sun  and  the  fixed  stars  are  involved  in 
absorbing  atmospheres,  which  allow  only  certain  rays  to  pass,  and  that 
hence  there  may  exist  in  nature,  kinds  of  light  from  which  the  eye  of 
man  is  screened  for  ever,  by  means  of  such  an  impervious  veil. 

Some  classes  of  chemical  substances  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  charac- 
terized by  the  facility  with  which  they  are  decomposed  when  under  the 
influence  of  light.  The  salts  of  silver,  of  gold,  of  platina,  and,  in 
some  instances,  of  mercury,  are  subject  to  this  influence.  A  great  va- 
riety of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies  undergo  important  changes  in  their 
constitution  by  the  action  of  the  solar  rays,  the  development  of  certain 
colours  requiring  the  agency  of  Hght,  and  the  majority  of  colours  being 
destroyed  when  its  action  is  too  great :  hence  the  fading  of  dyes  arises. 
The  power  of  light  thus  to  modify  the  affmity  by  which  chemical  combi- 
nation is  produced,  has  been  found  to  be  exercised  specially  by  the  vio- 
let or  more  refrangible  extremity  of  the  spectrum,  and  even  witlp  most 
intensity  by  invisible  rays  quite  outside  of  the  luminous  space,  and  ex- 
tending b^ond  even  the  lavender-coloured  prismatic  space  of  Herschd. 
It  has  been  also  considered,  that  the  rays  of  the  red  extremity  of  the 
spectrum  possessed  chemical  properties  of  an  inverse  kind,  and  that  the 
decomposition  produced  by  violet  light  might  be  counteracted,  and  the 
elements  brought  to  recombine  by  the  red  rays.  This  is  not  absolute. 
All  that  has  been  established  is,  that  there  exists  in  solar  light,  and, 
probably,  in  all  light  derived  from  sources  of  combustion,  three  distinct 
seta  of  rays,  the  one  of  proper  light,  which  produces  only  luminous 
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effects^  the  second  of  radiant  heat,  the  nature  of  which  shall  be  specially 
examined  in  the  following  chapter,  and  the  third,  of  rays  which,  though 
neither  luminous  nor  heating,,  exercise  an  influence  on  chemical  affinity, 
and  the  nature  of  which  shall  be  discussed  with  more  detail  when  the 
subject  of  chemical  afiBnity  and  its  relations  to  the  other  physical  forces 
has  been  described.  To  these  chemically  acting  rays  the  name  of  Tithonic 
Bays  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Draper,  of  New  York,  to  whose  researches 
much  of  our  knowledge  of  their  pecuhar  properties  is  due ;  and  he  pro- 
poses to  assume,  as  the  basis  of  our  theory  of  this  department  of  science, 
the  existence  of  a  force,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Tithonicity, 
believing  that  it  is  capable  of  modifying  the  agencies  of  chemical  affi- 
nity in  the  like  manner  as  electricity  or  heat. 


CHAPTEE  m. 


OF   HEAT   CONSIDERED   AS   CHARACTEKIZINO   CHEMICAL    SUBSTANCES. 

At  almost  every  step  of  chemical  inquiry  it  is  necessary  to  introduce 
the  action  of  heat^  either  as  modifying  the  results  of  the  chemical 
action  of  bodies  upon  each  other^  or  as  affording  characters  by  which 
the  substances  we  operate  upon  may  be  distinguished.  The  doctrine 
of  heat  and  the  history  of  its  effects  have  consequently  at  all  periods 
formed  an  important  portion  of  the  studies  of  the  chemist,  and  it  is, 
indeed,  only  lately,  since  the  brilliant  course  of  discovery  which  was 
opened,  and  so  successfully  prosecuted  by  Melloni,  and  by  Forbes, 
has  identified  the  theories  of  heat  and  light,  that  this  subject  has 
been  contemplated  in  its  proper  aspect,  as  a  physical  science, 
and  its  application  and  influence  in  chemistry  have  ceased  to  be 
considered  as  making  up  the  science,  properly  so  called,  of  heat 

Of  aU  the  physical  sciences,  however,  that  of  heat,  or  TAermotics, 
as  it  is  now  termed,  is  the  most  important  to  the  chemist,  in  guid- 
ing him  in  his  operations,  and  in  the  accurate  description  of  their 
results.  On  this  account  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  the  properties 
of  heat  more  in  detail  than  those  of  any  other  of  the  physical  agents, 
and  to  illostrate  these  properties  by  more  numerous  references  to  cases 
in  which  their  utility  in  chemistry  is  apparent. 

The  effects  of  heat,  by  which,  according  to  their  degrees,  bodies  may 
be  characterized,  are 

1st.  Change  of  volume  for  a  given  change  of  temperature.  -Er- 
pansion. 

2nd.  Quantity  of  heat  required  to  produce  a  given  change  of  tem- 
perature.    Specific  heat* 

3rd.  Temperature  necessary  for  liquefaction.     Melting  points. 

4th.  Temperature  necessary  for  giving  a  certain  elasticity  to  a  vapour. 
Boiling  pointe. 

5th.  Quantity  of  heat  required  to  produce  a  given  change  of  aggre- 
gation.     Latent  heat  of  liquid's  and  %'apours. 
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6th.  Manner  and  rapidity  of  communicating  or  receiving  heat. 
Conduction  and  radiation  of  heat. 

The  subject  of  heat  shall  therefore  be  studied  specially  under  these 
heads ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  an  account  of  our  mode 
of  measuring  heat  and  temperature,  by  the  thermometer  and  pyrometer, 
and  to  add  some  observations  on  the  physical  relations  of  heat  and  light, 
and  on  the  physical  theory  of  heat. 


SECTION  I. 


OF   EXPANSION. 


When  describing  the  effects  of  cohesion,  I  have  already  noticed  that 
the  molecular  constitution  of  all  bodies  might  be  considered  to  depend 
on  the  relative  power  of  the  attractive  force  of  co/iesion,  and  the  repul- 
sive force  of  Aeat,  upon  their  particles.     Thus  where  the  attraction  was 
in  excess,  the  molecules  were  knitted  firmly  together  to  form  a  solid 
body>  but  that  where  repulsion  was  most  powerful,  all  cohesion  was  lost, 
and  the  body  assumed  the  form  of  a  vapour  or  a  gas.     In  the  inter- 
mediate condition,  where  the  forces  appeared  to  be  nearly  in  equih- 
brium,  there  was  produced  the  liquid  state,  wherein  the  molecules  of 
the  body  appeared  still  to  unite,  by  a  trace  of  remaining  cohesion,  but 
they  yet  moved  among  one  another  with  perfect  ease,  and  the  slighteat 
external  force  might  disarrange  them  entirely.     Now  the  change  from 
one  to  the  other  of  any  two  of  these  conditions  is  not  quite  abrupt. 
If  a  cold  body  be  gradually  heated  until  it  shall  begin  to  liquefy,  its 
particles  do  not  remain  in  the  same  condition  up  to  the  moment  when 
they  separate  so  far,  as  to  change  their  state  of  aggregation ;  on  the 
contrary,  from  the  instant  that  the  substance  becomes  warm,  the  change 
begins;  the  molecules  of  the  body  gradually  separate,  they  occupy 
more  space  than  before,  and  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  in- 
crease of  heat,  the  body,  though  it  may  remain  solid,  yet  expands. 
In  the  same  manner,  if  the  liquid  be  heated,  the  change  of  aggrega- 
tion does  not  commence  until  the  increase  of  heat  has  reached  a  certain 
degree ;  but  from  the  beginning  a  change  of  volume  occurs,  the  in- 
crease of  which  marks  the  gradual  diminution  of  cohesion.     In  gases 
there  can  take  place  no  further  change  of  form,  and  the  only  effect 
which  heat  can  produce  on  them  is  expansion. 
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This  power  of  repulsion  which  we  suppose  heat  to  exercise^  iu  caus- 
ing the  transition  from  one  state  of  aggr^ation  to  another,  as  well  as 
the  expansion  which  occurs  without  change  of  form,  maj  become 
directly  evident  to  the  senses,  at  least  in  a  partial  way,  in  many  cases. 
Thus  many  powders,  if  sprinkled  on  a  warm  capsule,  or  still  better,  on 
fi  silver  plate,  are  thrown  into  violent  motioln,  and  dissipated  by  the 
mutual  repulsion  of  their  particles,  independent  of  any  currents  of  air 
which  might  affect  them.  When  liquids,  particularly  alcohol  and  the 
oils,  are  brought  to  boil,  the  drops  which  are  mechanically  thrown  up 
out  of  the  liquid,  do  not  mix  with  it  on  falling  back,  but  roll  about  on 
the  surface,  and  appear  to  repel  each  other,  and  to  be  repelled  by  the 
hot  glass  of  the  vessel  in  a  remarkable  degree.  If  a  brass  poker, 
strongly  heated,  be  allowed  to  rest  against  a  cold  iron  bar,  or  still 
better,  if  a  rounded  bar  of  brass  be  made  very  hot  and  laid  upon  a  flat 
block  of  lead,  the  surface  of  the  cold  metal  becoming  heated,  repels 
the  warmer  brass,  which  instantly  falls  down  again,  by  its  weight  over« 
coming  the  repulsion,  when  the  metal  cools.  When  the  brass  again 
touches  the  metal  or  lead,  the  latter  is  again  heated  at  the  point  of 
contact,  and  again  there  is  repulsion  succeeded  by  a  new  contact,  and 
these  repeated  motions  throw  the  bar  of  brass  into  a  state  of  tremulous 
agitation,  which  being  conveyed  to  the  ear  by  the  intervening  air,  gives 
a  remarkably  distinct  and  agreeable  musical  tone.  The  better  conduc« 
tor,  the  heated  body,  and  the  worse  conductor,  (of  a  metal,)  the  cold 
body  can  be,  the  more  successful  is  the  result. 

This  force  of  repulsion  is  made  still  more  distinct,  and  even  measur- 
able, by  an  experiment  devised  by  Powell.  When  a  flat  and  a  convex 
glass  plate  are  strongly  pressed  together,  they  still  do  not  touch,  but 
are  separated  by  an  exceedingly  thin  space,  by  the  action  of  light  in 
which  there  are  produced  coloured  rings,  like  those  seen  on  the  surface 
of  a  soap  bubble,  or  in  a  film  of  oil  floating  upon  water.  Each  colour 
belongs  to  a  distinct  and  measurable  thickness  of  this  space,  and  when 
such  an  apparatus  is  gradually  heated,  the  rings  close  in  towards  the 
centre,  showing  that  the  glass  plates  recede  from  one  another,  and  the 
degree  of  repulsion  may  be  determined  from  the  narrowing  which  occurs 
in  the  breadth  of  any  particular  coloured  ring,  accordii^  as  the  tem- 
perature rises. 

In  permanent  gases  the  expanding  force  of  heat  is  unaffected  by  any 
disturbing  cause ;  there  is  no  cohesion  remaining  to  impede  its  opera^ 
tions ;  hence  a  certain  increase  of  heat  affects  all  gases  alike,  and  no 
matter  how  hot  or  how  cold  a  gas  may  be,  a  certain  increase  of  heat 
produces  the  same  increase  of  volume  in  every  case.  In  solids  and  in 
liquids,  however,  it  is  different,  the  expansion  which  occurs  is  but  the 
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result  of  the  opposing  forces  of  cohesion  and  of  heat^  and  hence  the 
amount  of  expansion  depends  not  only  on  the  quantity  of  heat  which 
is  appUed,  but  also  on  the  power  of  cohesion  by  which  it  is  resisted, 
and  which  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  body.  Consequently  every 
liquid  and  every  solid  expands  in  a  degree  which  is  peculiar  to  it.  There 
is  yet  another  consequence  of  the  influence  of  cohesion  upon  the  expan- 
sion of  soHds  and  of  Uquids.  Let  us  represent  the  cohesive  force  of  a 
certain  substance^  for  example,  copper,  by  10,  and  let  us  suppose  that 
we  apply  to  it  a  quantity  of  heat  which  will  expand  it  through  a  space 
which  we  will  call  1,  and  will  diminish  its  cohesion  from  10  to  9.  If, 
then,  we  apply  another  quantity  of  heat,  exactly  equal  to  the  former, 
it  will  not  have  to  contend  against  a  cohesion  of  10,  but  of  9,  and  will, 
consequently,  be  able  to  produce  an  expansion  of  more  than  1,  say  1^, 
and  it  will  reduce  the  cohesion  more  than  it  did  before,  as  from  9  to  7^. 
If,  then,  another  equal  quantity  of  heat  be  added,  it  having  still  less 
opposing  force  to  overcome,  will  act  still  more  powerfully,  reducing,  for 
example,  the  cohesion  from  7i  to  5,  and  the  increment  of  volume  be- 
coming, in  place  of  1^,  2.  In  solids  and  liquids,  the  rate  of  expansion 
increases  thus,  with  the  temperature,  bom  the  diminution  of  cohesion, 
but  in  the  permanent  gases  where  the  cohesion  remains  the  same,  or 
rather  is  completely  absent,  the  expansion  is  proportional  to  the  addi- 
tional quantity  of  heat,  no  matter  how  much  may  have  been  sensibly 
present  in  the  gas  before. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  in  detail  the  rates  of  expansion  of 
various  bodies,  commencing  with  those  of  gases,  for  which  the  simplest 
results  have  been  obtained.  Before  doing  so,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  study  the  means  by  which  we  ascertain  the  quantities  of  heat  which 
we  add  or  substract  from  bodies  to  effect  their  expansion  or  contraction ; 
to  investigate,  in  fact,  the  principle  on  which  the  thermometer  and 
pyrometer  are  founded,  and  such  details  of  their  construction  as  shall 
hereafter  be  found  necessary  to  be  known. 

Let  a  d  be  a  glass  bulb,  with  a  long  and  narrow  neck,  which  is 
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divided  by  a  scale,  as  in  the  figure,  of  which  each  division  is  a  certain 
part,  as  1^  of  the  volume  of  the  bulb.  Let  us  suppose  the  bulb  a 
to  be  filled  with  pure  dry  air,  at  the  same  degree  of  heat  as  that  at 
which  ice  melts,  and  separated  completely  from  the  external  air  by 
means  of  a  globule  of  mercury,  c,  which  is  settled  exactly  at  the  com- 
mencomcnt  of  the  scale.     If  now  the  instniment  be  warmed,  the  air  in 
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\he  bulb  expands^  and  according  as  it  increases  in  volume^  puslies 
before  it,  into  the  tube,  the  globule  of  mercury.  This  last  serves,  there- 
fore, as  an  index  of  the  increase  of  volume  which  the  air  gains  as  it  is 
heated,  and  by  its  position  we  can  read  off  the  exact  proportion.  If 
the  source  of  heat  be  water  boiling,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  at 
Dublin,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  soon  as  the  air  has  been  heated  to 
exactly  the  same  degree  as  the  water,  the  globule  will  be  found  to  have 
arrived  at  the  d66th  division  on  the  scale.  Therefore,  1000  measures 
of  air,  on  being  heated  from  the  degree  of  melting  ice,  to  that  of  boil- 
ing water,  become  1366.  Now,  as  from  the  constitution  of  air  and 
gases,  the  effect  of  each  increase  of  heat  is  the  same,  we  may  consider 
the  whole  quantity  of  heat  which  is  received  from  the  boiling  water,  to 
be  divided  into  366  parts  or  degrees,  and  one  of  these  parts  being 
applied  separately  to  the  bulb,  should  have  increased  the  volume  of 
^  by  igoo  part,  or  should  have  converted  the  1000  volumes  into  1001. 
There  is  thus  obtained  a  scale  of  expansion,  which  is  quite  artificial 
and  arbitrary  certainly,  but  which,  having  been  once  contrived,  may  be 
with  perfect  accuracy  applied  to  measure  different  quantities  of  heat. 
Thus,  if  we  warm  water  to  blood  heat,  and  immerse  in  it  the  air  bulb 
as  described,  the  expansion  of  the  air  will  move  the  globule  of  mercury 
to  the  degree  122,  which  is  thus  exactly  the  one-thbd  part  of  the 
366,  and  hence  the  water  in  being  heated  from  the  degree  of  melting 
ice  to  that  of  blood  heat,  received  thereby  exactly  one-third  of  the 
quantity  of  heat  which  should  have  made  it  boil,  and  its  temperature  is 
increased  one-third  as  much. 

I  have  here  spoken  of  measuring  the  successive  quantities  of  heat 
which  the  air  received,  and  in  this  case  the  manner  of  expression  is 
sufi&ciently  accurate,  as  well  as  the  most  simple.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
explain  the  true  meaning  of  the  words,  quantity  of  heat,  and  tempera- 
ture. The  amount  of  expansion  which  a  hot  body  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing in  the  air  or  mercury  of  the  thermometer,  measures  truly  what 
is  called  its  temperature.  The  temperature  has  nothing  whatsoever  to 
do  with  the  quantity  of  heat  which  the  body  may  contain ;  it  refers 
only  to  its  expanding  power.  If  a  quantity  of  water,  of  oil,  of  ether, 
of  mercury,  or  of  iron,  produce  all  the  same  amount  of  expansion  in 
the  air,  or  mercury,  of  the  thermometer,  we  say  they  have  the  same 
temperature,  without  pretending  to  know  anything  of  the  quantity  of 
heat  which  they  may  actually  possess.  The  thermometer  and  pyrometer 
are,  therefore,  instruments  for  measuring,  not  heat,  but  temperature, 
and  we  denote  by  degrees  of  temperature  the  amount  of  expansion  pro- 
duced, marked  off  on  an  arbitrary  scale  which  we  may  think  proper  to 
adopt. 
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^  Gases  expanding  more  than  any  other  bodies^  the  air  thermometer  is 
the  most  sensible  that  can  be  made,  and,  in  the  form  just  described,  it 
is  an  exact  measure  of  heat,  subject  only  to  one  correction,  which  is, 
that  although  the  air,  in  being  heated  from  the  degree  of  melting  ice, 
to  that  of  boiling  water,  actually  expands  lood  of  its  volume,  yet  that 
expansion  is  not  all  visible,  for  the  glass  bulb  expands  also  on  being 
heated,  although  in  a  veiy  small  proportion,  and  holds  looo  more  than 
it  did  when  cold ;  the  visible  expansion  on  the  scale  is,  therefore,  only 
864  degrees,  and  this  must  be  iJlowed  for,  to  have  complete  accuracy. 
The  form  of  the  air  thermometer  which  has  been  just  described,  is, 
however,  quite  unfit  for  ordinary  use;  the  adjustment  of  the  index 
globule — ^the  necessity  that  the  instrument  should  be  perfectly  horizon- 
tal, which  is  quite  impossible  in  the  majority  of  practical  cases — ^ren- 
ders this  kind  of  an  air  thermometer  too  unmanageable,  and  since  the 
air  changes  its  volume  very  much  for  every  change  of  pressure— and 
our  atmosphere  varies  in  its  weight  almost  every  hour — an  air  thermo- 
meter left  open,  as  at  the  orifice  b,  should  change  continually  without 
reference  to  the  degrees  of  heat  at  all,  and  should  thus  give  false 
indications.  The  end  of  the  tube  must,  therefore,  be  accurately 
closed. 

When,  however,  the  air  inside  is  thus  confined,  the  simple  rule  of 
the  dilatation  being  proportioned  to  the  increase  of  heat,  ceases  com- 
pletely. For  if  the  point  b  be  closed,  and  that  the  bulb  a  be  heated, 
the  globule  of  mercury,  in  moving  along  the  scale,  condenses  the  air 
before  it,  and  thus  generates  an  elastic  force,  by  which  the  expansion 
is  resisted  and  diminished  in  amount ;  the  degrees  should,  therefore,  be 
no  longer  equal,  but  rapidly  diminish  in  size,  so  that  on  the  upper 
parts  of  the  scale  they  could  not  be  distinguished  from  one  another, 
and  should  hence  be  useless.  But  by  having  a  second  bulb,  as  in  the 
next  figure,  the  elasticity  of  the  air  compressed  in  the  cold  bulb  in- 
creases much  less  rapidly,  and  the  scale  to  be  applied  to  the  stem  con- 
necting the  bulbs,  is  easily  constructed.  As  the  stems  of  these  air 
thermometers  are  generally  upright,  mercury  would  be  too  heavy  a  fluid 
to  introduce  in  a  column,  and  the  mere  globule  which  we  supposed,  in 
the  example  first  taken,  would  not  answer,  from  the  facility  with  which 
it  might  be  broken  or  displaced :  to  any  watery  or  spirituous  Kquid  there 
is  also  an  objection,  that  the  amount  of  expansion  should  be  increased 
in  an  uncertain  degree,  by  the  portion  of  fluid  converted  into  vapour. 
To  avoid  these  errors,  oil  of  vitriol  may  best  be  employed,  and  it  is 
generally  coloured  red,  to  render  the  motion  of  the  fluid  column  more 
easily  visible. 

An  air  thermometer,  closed  perfectly,  indicates  a  change  of  tempera- 
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/i^^  /^^      *""'  only  by  the  difference  between  the  claa- 

Vi  V  VJV      *'<''*J'  °^  *^^  '"'' '"  ^^^  two  bulbs.     No  matter 

■•  ■■         how  high  or  how  low  the  temperature  may 

be,  if  it  affects  both  bulbs  to  the  same  degree, 
the  air  in  each  bulb   presses  on  the  liquid 
column  with  the  same  force,  and  exactly  ba- 
lances the  other.     The  instrument  indicates, 
therefore,   such  temperatures   only  as  affect 
one  bulb  and  not  the  other — tlie  difference,  in 
fact,  between  the   temperatures  of  the  two 
bulbs,  and  hence  is  properly  called  the  difer- 
entiat  thermometer.     In  fig.  a  the  one  bulb  is 
much  above  the  other.     In  fig.  h  the  stem 
which  terminates  above  in  a  bulb  is  open  be- 
low, and  plunges  into  the  hquid  which  the 
inferior  bulb  contains.     This  lower  vessel  is  soldered  or  cemented  at  its 
orifice  round  the  tube,  so  as  perfectly  to  prevent 
the  action  of  the  air.     Fig.  c  represents  the  most 
ordinary  form ;  the  bulbs  are  on  a  level,  and  are 
connected  by  a  U-sbaped  stem. 

The  air  thermometer  is  thns,  in  all  its  forms, 
liable  to  so  many  inconveniences  &om  the  limited 
range  of  its  scale,  if  it  be  open  to  the  air,  and 
from  the  complex  form  which  the  scale  assumes, 
if  the  external  air  be  prevented  from  communica- 
tion, that  it  is  never  made  use  of  in  practice, 
except  in  some  particular  cases,  which  shall  here- 
after be  speciiJly  noticed.  We  are,  therefore, 
obliged  to  have  recourse,  for  our  accurate  measures  of  temperature,  \x> 
other  bodies,  which,  though  not  so  sensitive  as  air,  offer  more  practical 
advantages. 

The  liquids  which  are  generally  used  to  measure,  by  their  expansion, 
changes  of  temperature,  are  alcohol  and  mercury.  The  former,  in 
being  raised  from  the  melting  point  of  ice  to  that  at  which  itself  boils^ 
expands  -»»,  whereas  air,  witliin  tlie  same  limits,  would  have  expanded 
^  being  about  three  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  alcohol :  and  mer- 
cury, in  having  ita  temperature  raised  from  the  melting  point  of  ice  to 
the  boiling  point  of  water,  expands  ■«»,  t  about  -^  of  the  quantity  of 
air.  Hence  these  liquids  are  much  less  sensible,  aa  thermometers,  than 
air ;  but  their  other  advantages  are  decidedly  in  their  favour.  Alcohol 
n  only  employed  where  the  object  is  to  measure  very  great  degrees  of 
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cold ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  admirably  fitted^  as  it  is  the  only  liquid 
that  has  not  yet  been  frozen.  Mercur}^,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be 
applied  to  an  extensive  range  of  temperatures,  as  it  freezes  only  by  the 
application  of  an  intense  cold ;  and  it  does  not  boil  until  it  arrives 
nearly  at  a  red  heat.  It  has  the  largest  interval  between  its  freezing 
and  boiling  points  of  any  liquid  that  is  kno^Ti.  Mercury  is  also  ad- 
mirably suited  to  be  a  measure  of  heat,  by  the  accidental  circumstance 
that  its  expansion,  when  contained  in  a  glass  bulb,  is  accurately  pro- 
portioned to  the  temperature,  and  '\i%  indications,  therefore,  absolutely 
true.  This  is  occasioned  by  the  circumstance,  that,  as  in  all  liquids 
and  sohds,  the  expansion  increases  with  the  temperature,  the  rate  of 
increase  of  the  capacity  of  the  glass  bulb  exactly  corresponds  to  the 
increase  of  the  rate  of  expansion  of  the  mercury,  and  absorbs  it ;  so 
that  the  visible  expansion  of  the  mercury  is  uniform,  and  a  degree  in 
every  part  of  the  scale  is  of  the  same  length.  For  instance,  if  mercury 
and  air  be  together  heated  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  I'OOO  measures  of  air  become  1'366;  and  lO'OOO  measures  of 
mercury  become  10*180.  K,  then,  they  be  both  heated  as  much  more, 
the  air  expanding  at  the  same  rate,  becomes  1'732 ;  but  the  mercury 
expanding  more  rapidly,  becomes  10*363  :  and  hence,  if  a  scale  were 
so  applied,  there  would  be  shown  180  degrees  in  the  lower,  and  183 
degrees  in  the  upper  part  of  the  scale,  to  the  same  quantity  of  heat. 
Tliis  is  corrected  by  the  expansion  of  the  glass  bulb  which  holds  the 
mercury.  At  the  temperature  of  melting  ice,  the  bulb  holds,  for  ex- 
ample, lO'OOO  measures  of  mercury;  but,  on  being  heated  to  that  of 
boiling  water,  it  holds  10*026.  The  mercury,  however,  having  become 
10*180,  the  difference,  (10*180  —  10*026)  =  154  measures,  pass  into 
the  stem,  and  makes  the  rise  of  temperature  upon  the  scale.  When 
now  the  second  portion  of  heat  is  apphed,  the  mercury  becomes  10*363 ; 
and  the  glass  bulb  expanding  at  the  same  time,  becomes  able  to  hold 
10*055  :  and  hence  the  difference  (10*363  —  10*055)  =  808  mea- 
sures pass  into  the  stem,  and  move  along  the  scale.  Thus,  the  visible 
portion  of  the  expansion  is  rendered  exactly  proportional  to  the  increase 
of  heat ;  and  the  mercurial  thermometer  becomes,  not  merely  the  most 
convenient,  but  the  most  accurate  measure  of  heat  which  we  possess, 
although,  however,  its  indications  become  somewhat  less  exact  as  the 
temperature  approaches  the  boiling  point  of  mercury. 

Tlie  difference  of  composition  of  the  various  kinds  of  glass  used  in 
the  arts  necessarily,  however,  produces  slight  differences  of  expansi- 
sibility,  which  interfere  with  the  exactness  of  the  correction  just  de- 
scribed ;  and  Regnault  has  lately  shown  that  this  source  of  disagreement 
amongst  tVicrmomoters  is  much  more  important  than  had  been  supposed. 
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So  that  there  cannot  be  any  general  rule  given  for  connecting  the  air 
and  the  mercurial  thermometers,  but  every  thermometer  will  have  its  pe- 
culiar correction  depending  upon  the  nature  of  its  glass  and  even  the 
degree  in  which  the  glass  has  been  worked  in  making  the  instrument. 
The  following  table  will  however  show  the  general  range  of  differences 
of  the  indications  of  mercurial  thermometers  made  of  different  kinds  of 
glass  compared  with  the  standard  scale  of  the  thermometer. 


Temperatures  on 
the  air  Tbermo- 
meter  Centigrade 
Beale. 

Temperstore  on  the  Mercurial  Thermometer  Centigrade  Scale. 

FUnt  Glass. 

Crown  Glass. 

Bottle  Glass. 

Swedish  Glass. 

Degrees. 
100 
120 
140 
160 
180 
200 
220 
250 
290 
320 
350 

Degrees. 

100-00 

120-12 

140-29 

160-52 

180*80 

201-25 

221-82 

253-00 

295*10 

327-25 

360*50 

Degrees. 

100-00 

119-95 

139-85 

159-74 

179-63 

199-70 

219-80 

250*05 

290*80 

321-80 

354*00 

Degreee. 

10000 

12008 

140-21 

160-40 

180-60 

200-80 

221*20 

251-85 

293-30 

Uegrees. 

10000 

120-04 

140*11 

160-20 

180*33 

200*50 

220-75 

251-44 

In  constructing  a  thermometer  the  first  requisite  is,  that  the  bore  of 
the  tube  shall  be  perfectly  uniform,  for  otherwise  the  result  above  de» 
scribed,  which  gives  all  its  real  value  to  the  quicksilver  thermometer, 
would  be  completely  inapplicable  in  practice.  This  is  ascertained  by 
finding  that  a  small  quantity  of  mercury,  moved  up  and  down  the  tube, 
occupies  exactly  the  same  length  in  every  part.  A  proper  tube  having 
been  thus  obtained,  one  extremity  is  closed,  and  a  bulb  is  blown  upon 
it ;  another  is  formed  near  the  open  end,  leaving  a  space  between  the 
two  bulbs  somewhat  longer  than  the  thermometer  is  intended  to  be. 
The  tube  and  bulbs  having  been  heated,  are  allowed  to  cool,  with  the 
open  end  immersed  in  pure  and  recently  boiled  mercury.  By  the  con- 
traction  of  the  internal,  and  the  pressure  of  the  external  air,  a  quantity 
of  mercury  is  forced  into  the  first  bulb,  and  ultimately  the  bulb  at  the 
closed  end  is  filled  completely  by  a  repetition  of  the  process.  When  the 
introduction  of  the  mercury  has  been  completed,  the  open  end  of  the 
tube  is  closed  by  a  little  sealing-wax,  to  prevent  the  admission  of  air  or 
dust,  and  the  tube  is  allowed  to  cool  with  the  terminal  bulb  down. 
When  it  has  cooled  completely,  it  is  again  heated  to  the  highest  degree 
it  is  intended  to  indicate ;  and  the  fine  flame  of  a  blow-pipe  being  di- 
rected upon  the  point  which  is  to  be  the  extremity  of  the  tube,  it  is 
melted,  and  the  orifice  completely  closed.     When  the  instrument  then 
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cools,  there  remains,  over  the  mercury  in  the  stem,  a  perfectly  empty 
space. 

It  remains  then  to  attach  the  scale.  When  describing  the  general 
principle  of  the  thermometer,  in  the  example  of  dry  air,  pushing,  by  ita 
expansion,  an  index  globule  of  mercury  along  the  stem,  the  scale  which 
included  the  interval  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  points  of  water^ 
was  supposed  to  be  divided  into  366  parts.  This  was,  however,  merely 
because  the  1,000  measures  of  air,  in  being  Seated  through  that  inter- 
val, expand  in  that  proportion.  The  scales  that  are  actually  used,  are 
different,  although  quite  as  arbitrary.  The  simplest  scale  is  that  in 
which  the  interval  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water, 
which  is  universally  taken  as  the  standard,  is  divided  into  100  parts;  it 
is  termed  the  centigrade  scale,  and  is  universally  employed  in  Prance, 
and  generally  in  Germany  and  the  north  of  Europe.  In  it  ice  is  said  to 
melt  at  0°,  and  water  to  boil  at  1 00°  .On  the  scale  generally  used  in  this 
country,  and  in  Great  Britain,  the  standard  interval  is  divided  into  180 
degrees,  but  the  melting  point  of  ice  is  not  taken  as  0°,  but  as  82°, 
from  a  very  absurd  idea  of  Falurenheif  s,  who  was  the  inventor  of  this 
scale.  He  mixed  together  snow  and  salt,  and  having  thus  produced  a 
more  intense  cold  than  any  body  before  him  had  done,  he  imagined  that 
he  had  attained  a  point  at  which  the  bodies  had  no  heat  at  all ;  that  he 
had  arrived  at  what  was  afterwards  called  the  absolute  zero,  and  he 
called  that  point  0° ;  the  melting  point  of  ice  was  then  82°,  and  water 
boiling  at  180°  higher,  its  temperature  was  marked  212°.  QSiere  is 
another  scale  sometimes,  but  not  often  used ;  that  of  Beaumur,  in  which 
the  melting  point  of  ice  is  the  commencement  or  0°,  and  the  boiling 
point  of  water  is  marked  80°.  The  first  step  in  the  graduation  is  to 
mark  the  extreme  points  of  the  standard  interval :  the  melting  point  of 
ice,  and  the  boiling  point  of  water.  To  do  this  correctly,  some  precau- 
tions must  be  taken.  I  have  frequently  spoken  of  the  melting  point  of 
ice,  and  the  freezing  point  of  water  as  meaning  the  same  temperature, 
and  under  ordinary  circumstances  they  do  so;  but  they  do  not  so 
necessarily.  The  freezing  of  water  is  a  crystallization,  and,  Kke  all 
other  cases  of  crystallization,  may  take  place  with  greater  or  less  facility. 
If  water  be  agitated,  or  if  it  be  contained  in  rough  vessels,  affording 
prominences  to  which  the  crystals  of  ice  may  attftoh  themselves,  it 
freezes  exactlv  at  32°  on  Fahrenheit's  scale,  but  if  the  water  be  kept 
carefully  at  rest,  and  that  it  be  contained  in  smooth  glai^  vessels,  fr^ee 
from  dust,  it  may  be  easily  cooled  to  25°,  and  has  been  cooled  even  to 
15°,  without  becoming  solid.  Hence,  if  we  wished  to  determine  the 
zero,  by  means  of  freezing  water,  an  error  might  easily  be  committed. 
Ice  however,  under  all  circumstancetf,  melts  at  82°,  and  hence  by 
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plunging  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  into  a  mixture  of  ice  and  water, 
and  marking  on  the  stem  the  point  at  which  the  level  of  the  mercury 
settles,  the  first  fixed  point  upon  the  scale  is  had.  To  determine  the 
second  point,  that  at  which  water  boils,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the 
condition  of  the  barometer.  It  will  be  hereafter  described,  how  the 
boiling  point  of  every  liquid  varies  with  the  atmospheric  pressure ;  it  is 
here  enough  to  notice,  that,  either  the  boiling  point  must  be  determined 
when  tiie  barometer  stands  at  29*8  inches,  or  a  correction,  which  shall 
be  hereafter  given,  appUed  for  any  difference  of  height  which  may  exist. 
The  water  must  boil  also  in  a  metallic  vessel,  for  water  in  a  glass,  or 
porcelain  vessel,  has  its  boiling  point  somewhat  raised,  and  if  the  ther- 
mometer is  to  be  used  fpr  chemical  purposes,  the  bulb  and  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  stem  should  be  immersed  in  the  boiling  water.  The  two 
fixed  points  having  been  thus  obtained,  the  interval  is  to  be  divided  into 
180  equal  parts  or  degrees,  for  the  ordinary  scale  of  Fahrenheit,  and 
then  32  of  these  d^rees  counted  downwards  from  the  point  of  melting 
ice,  to  obtain  the  zero ;  for  the  zero  cannot  be  truly  got  in  the  manner 
in  which  Fahi!^nheit  is  supposed  originally  to  have  invented  it :  a  mixture 
of  snow  and  salt  being  found  to  produce  always  a  cold  of  about  2^ 
below  zero,  or  —  2**.  As  our  range  of  temperature  passes  far  below  the 
zero  of  the  scale,  we  count  downward  precisely  as  we  count  upwards, 
only  prefixing  in  the  former  case  the  -—  minus  sign,  whereas  in  the  de-i 
grees  above  zero,  the  -f  plus  sign  is  usually  omitted.  Thus,  -f  50^,  or 
simply  60®,  is  fifty  degrees  above  zero,  but  —  50°,  is  the  same  number 
below  zero.  To  construct  the  centigrade  scale,  the  method  is  precisely 
the  same,  except  that  we  make  the  point  of  melting  ice,  0®,  and  that  of 
boiling  water,  100®,  and  a  degree  being  the  x^  of  the  interval,  we  count 
up  and  down  from  zero,  precisely  as  in  the  other  case. 

It  is,  generally,  proper  to  lay  a  thermometer  aside  for  a  few  weeks 
after  having  filled  it,  before  proceeding  to  apply  the  scale.  For  it  is 
found  that  as  there  is  a  vacuum  in  the  instrument  above  the  mercury, 
the  external  pressure  acting  on  the  thin  glass  of  the  bulb,  gradually 
changes  its  form  a  little,  and  would  move  up  the  fixed  points,  sometimes 
through  one  or  two  degrees,  if  they  had  been  marked  before  the  change. 
It  is  found  that  the  same  or  even  a  much  more  considerable  movement 
of  the  zero  point  may  be  produced  by  exposing  the  thermometer  for  a 
few  hours  to  a  temperature  of  about  400®. 

The  centigrade  scale  is  of  such  extensive  use  in  the  works  of  most 
distinguished  chemists,  that  it  is  well  to  show  more  closely  its  relation 
to  the  ordinary  scale  of  Fahrenheit,  and  the  means  of  reducing  one  to 
the  other.  The  standard  interval  is  divided  into  180®  Fahrenheit,  and 
into  100  centigrade  degrees,  and  hence  a  degree  of  the  former  is  equal 
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to  180  or  fth  of  a  centigrade  degree.  To  reduce  any  interval  in  centigrade 
degrees  to  Fahrenheit's,  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  multiplied  by  9,  and  di- 
vided by  6  ;  and  for  the  reduction  from  Fahrenheit  to  centigrade^  the 
number  is  to  be  multiplied  by  5,  and  divided  by  9  :  but,  as  the  degrees 
do  not  in  number  start  from  the  same  point,  the  Fahrenheit  scale  being 
already  32,  when  the  centigrade  begins,  it  is  necessary  to  add  82®  to 
the  number  of  Fahrenheit  degrees,  which  have  been  attained  by  calcu^ 
lation  from  the  centigrade,  and  to  subtract  32°  from  the  number  of  de- 
grees on  Fahrenheit,  which  are  to  be  converted  into  degrees  upon  the 
other  scale. 

Thus,  to  reduce  167°  of  Falurenheit,  we  proceed : 

167  —  32  =  135  and  135  X  $  =  75° 
and  find  it  to  correspond  to  75°  centigrade.     And  to  reduce  65°  centi- 
grade  to  Fahrenheit's  scale,  we  say, 

65  X  4=  117  and  117  +  82  =  149° 
corresponding,  therefore,  to  149°  of  Fahrenheit. 

Beaumur's  scale  being  to  the  centigrade  scale,  as  4  to  5,  similar  re- 
ductions are  made  to  and  from  it,  by  using  ^  in  place  of  |,  as  has  been 
employed  in  the  example. 

The  range  of  temperatures  observable  with  a  mercurial  thermometer^ 
on  Fahrenheit's  scale,  is  from  —  89°  to  +  630°.  The  mercury  freezes 
a  little  below  —  40°,  and  though  it  does  not  boil  until  it  arrives  at  660°, 
yet  the  quantity  of  vapour  winch  it  forms,  when  very  near  its  boiling 
point,  prevents  its  indications  from  being  exact  between  that  point 
and  630°. 

Our  means  of  estimating  temperatures  above  the  boiling  point  of 
mercury,  are  not  at  all  so  perfect  as  those  that  have  been  described  for 
the  lower  degrees  of  heat.  Mercury  when  boiling,  is  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  luminous,  but  the  temperature  at  which  a  heated  body  becomes 
visible  in  the  dark,  by  emitting  a  dull  red  light,  is  not  much  higher. 
Numerous  instruments  have  been  invented  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
ming  the  higher  temperatures,  particularly  of  furnaces,  and  hence,  they 
have  been  called  pyrometers.  They  are  principally  of  two  kinds.  In 
one  class  the  temperatures  are  measured  by  the  expansion  of  a  solid 
bar,  the  extremity  of  which  gives  motion  to  an  index.  Of  these  the 
best  is  that  of  Daniell.  In  the  other  class,  a  small  quantity  of  air  en- 
closed in  an  infusible  bulb  and  tube  expands,  and  produces  indications 
by  raising  or  lowering  the  level  of  quicksilver  contained  in  an  attached 
glass  tube;  of  this  kind,  the  most  perfect  is  that  constructed  by 
Pouillet. 

In  the  Pyrometer  of  Daniell,  the  change  of  temperature  is  shown 
by  the  excess  of  the  expansion  of  an  iron  bar  over  the  expansion  of  a 
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black  lead  case  in  which  it  is  enclosed.     The  iron  rod  is  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  black-lead-ware  case    and  a    plug  of    earthenware, 

which  fits  tight  in  the  case  abuts  against 
the   iron  rod    inside,  and  projects    as    in 
the  figure.     Let  us  suppose  the  length  of 
the  case  to  be  5  inches,  that  of  the  iron  rod 
\\  inches,  and  that  of  the  earthenware  plug 
to  be  1  inch.     If  the  whole  be  heated  until 
the  case  shall  have  expanded  bv  12  parts, 
the  iron  rod  will  have  increased  in  length 
by  44,  and   the  earthenware  piece  by  7, 
which  added  to  44,  makes  51.  If  the  black 
lead  case  did  not  increase  in  size,  all  these 
51   parts  should  project,  but  as  there   is 
additional  room  made  for  1 2,  the  projecting 
portion  is  only  39.     If  the  parts  of  the  ap- 
paratus were  all  free  to  move,  each  contract- 
ing again  on  cooling,  the  result  should  be  that  all  should  be  restored  to 
their  original  position ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  bar  of  iron,  in  ex- 
panding, pushes  out  before  it  the  plug  of  earthenware,  which,  however,  is 
held  so  tight  in  the  case,  that  it  cannot  go  back  again,  when  the  appa- 
ratus has  become  cold.     The  protrusion  of  the  earthenware  plug,  is 
therefore,  a  permanent  index  of  the  greatest  amount  of  expansion  that 
had  been  produced,  wliilst  the  instrument  was  exposed  to  heat.     This 
expansion  is,  however,  verj'  small.     Tlie  three  pieces  being,  as  stated, 
5,  4|  and  1  inch,  the  expansion  when  heated  from  32®  to  212°  is  only 
lobo  of  an  inch,  and  as  this  indicates  180  degrees,  the  expansion  for  a 
degree  is  only  about  4505  of  an  inch.     It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  mag- 
nify this  expansion,  in  order  that  the  indications  may  be  read  ofi',  and 
this  is   done   by  means   of  a  graduated  circular   arc,  with   a  move- 
able index,  kept  by  means  of  a  spring  constantly  at  0*^  when  undis- 
turbed.    On  fitting  this  scale  to  the  pyroraetric  black  lead  case,  after  it 
has  been  in  the  fire,  the  projection  of  the  earthenware  plug,  catches 
in  the  prolonged  heel  of  the  index,  and  moving  it  round,  the  point  of 
the  index  travels  over  a  portion  of  the  graduated  scale,  and. indicates  the 
number  of  degrees  through  which  the  temperature  had  been  raised. 
This  instrument  is  not  always  made  of  the  same  size,  and  hence  the  ab- 
solute amount  of  expansion  may  vary,  which  however  is  reduced  to  the 
same  proportion  on  the  scale,  by  wliich  also  the  increase  in  the  rate  of 
expansion  of  the  metallic  bar  at  very  high  temperatures  must  be  allowed 
for.     By  means  of  this  very  ingenious  and  useful  instrument.  Professor 
Daniell  lias  determined  the  melting  point  of  most  of  the  important 
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metals^  and  also  several  other  temperatures^  at  which  remarkable  phe- 
nomena occur. 

The  pyrometer  of  Pouillet  requires  too  many  careful  adaptations  to 
allow  of  it  being  employed  except  for  special  experiments  of  research, 
and  hence  its  detailed  construction  need  not  be  described.  A  method 
employed  by  Petersen  however  deserves  notice.  He  takes  a  platinum 
bulb  like  a  small  specific  gravity  bottle,  which  is  closed  by  a  cap  that 
screws  on,  but  is  not  absolutely  air  tight.  Tliis  bulb  being  full  of 
perfectly  dry  air  is  placed  in  the  furnace,  of  which  the  heat  is  to  be 
measured,  and  when  it  has  become  fuUy  heated,  it  is  suddenly  trans- 
ferred to  a  vessel  of  cold  water.  A  portion  of  air  having  escaped  by 
the  expansion  from  the  intense  heat,  an  equal  bulk  of  water  then  enters 
the  platinum  bulb  through  the  minute  interstices  of  the  thread  of  the 
screw,  and  on  weighing  the  bulb  the  quantity  of  water  so  introduced  is 
ascertained,  and  being  compared  with  the  capacity  of  the  bulb,  indicates 
the  degree  in  which  the  air  had  been  expanded  by  the  heat,  from  which 
the  temperature  of  the  furnace  may  be  calculated. 

The  pyrometers  of  Wedgewood,  of  Guyton,  and  many  others  that 
have  been  proposed,  must  be  considered  as  now  totally  abandoned,  and 
do  not  require  notice. 

The  most  delicate,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  indicator  of  heat 
that  has  been  contrived,  is  one  totally  independent  of  expansion,  and 
founded  on  the  measurement  of  the  electric  current,  which  a  change  of 
temperature  produces  under  certain  circumstances.  It  is  the  Thermo- 
muUipUer,  invented  by  Nobili.  The  principles  which  the  instrument  in- 
volves, in  its  construction  and  its  form,  will  be  described  under  the  head 
of  electricity ;  and  the  remarkable  results  obtained  by  means  of  it,  and 
which  have  completely  remodelled  our  ideas  of  the  physical  constitution 
of  heat,  will  be  noticed  in  another  place  :  it  does  not  however  belong  to 
the  present  subject  as  its  indications  are  incapable  of  being  applied  as  an 
exact  measure  of  heat. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  subjoin  the  temperatures  on  Fahrenheit's 
scale,  at  which  some  of  the  most  remarkable  effects  of  heat  are  pro- 
duced : — 

—  166®,  The  greatest  cold  that  has  been  produced. 

—  121**.  The  solid  compound  of  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  melts. 

—  91®.  Greatest  cold  by  ordinary  freezing  mixtures. 

—  58®.  Temperature  of  the  planetary  spaces. 

—  60**.  Greatest  cold  observed  in  the  arctic  regions. 

—  4j7®.  Sulphuric  ether  congeals. 

—  45®.  Nitric  acid  congeals. 

—  39®.  Mercury  congeals. 
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1®.  Oil  of  vitriol  freezes. 
\^^.  Oil  of  turpentine  freezes. 
g^.^Wine  freezes. 
25°.  Blood  freezes. 

Ice  melt«. 

Olive  oil  freezes. 

Heat  of  haman  blood. 

Phosphorus  melts. 

Alcohol  boils. 

Kose's  metal  melts. 

Newton's  metal  melts. 

Water  boils. 

Sulphur  melts. 

Mercury  boils. 

Antimony  melts. 

Dull  red  heat. 

Heat  of  a  common  fire. 

Brass  melts. 

Silver  melts. 

Copper  melts. 

Gold  melts. 

Cast  iron  melts. 

The  details  which  have  been  given^  regarding  the  construction  of  the 
air  thermometer,  will  show  sufficiently  the  principle  upon  which  the  de- 
termination of  the  rate  of  expansion  of  gaseous  bodies  has  been  effected. 
The  first  experiments  on  the  amount  of  the  dilatation  of  gases  were  in- 
stituted by  Dalton  and  Gay  Lussac,  but  the  real  laws  of  the  expansion 
of  gaseous  \x)dies  have  been  determined  only  by  the  recent  researches  of 
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Rudberg,  Magnus,  and  Regnault.  The  apparatus  here  figured  will  in- 
dicate the  manner  in  which  such  experiments  may  be  made.  It  consists 
ef  a  tin  vessel.  A,  haying  five  apertures.    By  means  of  the  aperture  in 
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the  side,  o,  there  is  introduced  the  tube  with  the  bulb,  ^  ^,  containing 
air  dried  by  the  tube  A  A,  and  arranged  with  the  graduated  scale  and 
index  globule  of  mercury  ?n,  as  described  in  page  56.  By  the  opposite 
orifice,  o,  is  fixed  a  thermometer,  d  s,  the  bulb  b  of  which  is  on  the  same 
level  as  the  bulb  of  the  air  tube.  By  means  of  the  central  orifice  in 
the  top,  a  second  thermometer  v  is  introduced,  the  bulb  of  which  is 
situated  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  box.  The  other  orifices  in  the  top 
are  for  the  free  escape  of  steam.  The  apparatus  being  so  arranged, 
water,  rendered  ice-cold  by  some  snow  or  ice  floating  in  it,  is  intro- 
duced, until  the  thermometers  and  the  air  bulbs  are  covered  to  the 
depth  of  a  couple  of  inches ;  and  the  index  globule  of  mercury  is  thus 
brought  to  the  zero  of  the  scale.  The  box  is  then  placed  on  a  furnace, 
B,  and  gradually  heated :  the  rise  of  temperature  is  indicated  by  the 
thermometers,  t,  the  expansion  by  the  motion  of  the  index  globule,  and 
at  each  degree  they  may  be  compared  together  until  the  water  is  brought 
to  boil. 

By  substituting  other  substances  for  water,  such  as  oil,  or  a  bath  of 
fusible  metal,  the  rate  of  expansion  may  be  determined  for  still  higher 
temperatures,  and  has  been  thus  ascertained  up  to  the  boiling  point  of 
mercury. 

From  experiments  wdth  such  apparatus  conducted  by  Gay  Lussac,  and 
Dulong,  it  resulted,  that  1,000  volumes  of  air,  when  heated  from  82° 
to  212**,  became  1,375,  and  that  the  change  was  in  proportion  for 
higher  or  lower  temperatures.  The  numbers  actually  obtained  may  be 
stated  as  in  the  following  table : 


Temperature  on  a  Mer- 

10,000 Volumes  of  Air 

Expansion  for  one  De- 

curial Thermometer 

at  32o  become 

gree  on  F.  Scale  in 

by  F.  Scale. 

Parts  of  the  Volume 
at  32". 

—  33 

8C50 

20-77                ' 

+  32 

10000 

1 

212 

13750 

20-83 

300 

15576 

20-70 

387 

17389 

20-82 

473 

19189 

20  84 

559 

20976 

20-83 

660 

23125 

20'90 

The  mean  of  the  results  gives  the  expansion  for  one  degree  at  20*81, 
or  almost  exactly  t^^-^  of  the  volume  at  32®,  which  result  had  been 
adopted  universally,  without  any  suspicion  of  its  being  imperfect.  Cir- 
cumstances having,  however,  induced  Rudberg  to  submit  the  subject  to 
an  accurate  reinvestigation,  conducted  with  exceeding  care  and  atten- 
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tion,  particularly  to  the  state  of  dryness  of  the  air  employed,  he  has 
found  that  the  amount  of  expansion  assigned  by  Gay  Lussac  and 
Dalton  is  decidedly  too  great,  and  that  a  volume  of  air,  in  being  heated 
from  32^  to  212®,  expands  from  1000  volumes  to  1366. 

The  method  which  he  employed  was  almost  exactly  the  inverse  of 
that  of  Gay  Lussac.  Having  dried  with  great  care  the  air  in  a  glass 
bulb,  the  tube  of  which  was  drawn  to  a  fine  point,  Uke  tliat  described, 
page  10,  for  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  vapours,  he  heated  it  for  a 
long  time  in  a  vessel  of  boiUug  water,  taking  care  that  all  parts  of  the 
bulb  and  tube  were  equally  heated,  and  then,  being  completely  certain 
that  all  the  air  had  attained  the  maximum  temperature,  he  sealed,  by 
the  blow-pipe,  the  minute  orifice,  and  thus  had  the  bulb  containing  air 
in  the  expanded  state.  The  vessel  being  then  removed  to  a  trough  of 
mercury,  the  orifice  of  the  tube  was  placed  deep  below  the  surface,  and 
carefully  opened ;  a  quantity  of  ice  was  then  laid  upon  the  globe,  and 
being  supplied  as  fast  as  it  melted,  the  whole  was  thus  left  for  some 
hours  until  the  temperature  was  well  estabUshed  at  32°,  and  that  all 
the  mercury  which  should  rise  into  the  globe,  by  the  contraction  of  the 
air  by  cooling,  had  entered.  The  height  of  the  mercury  was  then 
noticed,  and  the  height  of  the  barometer  and  the  corrections  necessary 
for  its  positive  amount,  or  for  any  change  which  occurred  during  the 
experiment,  allowed  for,  as  already  described.  The  volume  of  the  mer- 
cury which  had  entered  into  the  globe  was  then  ascertained,  and  the 
volume  of  the  globe  itself  also  determined,  and  by  a  comparison  of 
these,  corrected  for  the  expansion  of  the  glass,  and  for  any  variation 
in  the  boiling  point  from  212°,  the  rate  of  expansion  and  its  amount 
were  calculated. 

Trom  very  numerous  experiments,  Rudberg  and  Magnus  inferred,  that 
in  being  heated  from  32°  to  212°  1000  volumes  of  air  became  between 
1364  and  13664.  These  results  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  more 
recent  investigations  of  Regnault,  and  from  their  joint  researches  we 
may  consider  it  positive,  that  1000  volumes  of  air  in  being  heated  from 
32°  to  212°  become  1366  volumes,  and  that  consequently   for  each 

degree  on  Fahrenheit's  scale,  1000  volumes  expand  i^  or  2*033,  being 
the  492  part  of  the  volume  at  32°. 

I  have  mentioned  that  from  the  complete  absence  of  cohesion,  and 
the  identity  of  physical  constitution  in  the  gases,  the  rate  of  their  ex- 
pansion was  the  same,  and  such  did  appear  to  be  the  fact  in  all  the 
earher  investigations ;  but  the  more  exact  methods  of  experiment  now 
adopted,  especially  in  the  very  elaborate  inquiries  of  Eegnault  has 
brought  to  light  difTerences  amongst  the  gases  themselves,  as  to  their 
expansion,  which  are  of  high  importance.    The  gases  which  are  trulj 
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permanent,  and  follow  perfectly  the  law  of  elasticity  described  in  page 
16,  appear  to  have  the  same  coeflScient  of  expansion  as  air ;  thus  hydro- 
gen, nitrogen,  and  carbonic  oxide,  when  heated  from  32°  to  £12®, 
increase  in  volume  from  1000  to  1366.  But  those  gases  which  have 
been  shown  to  be  less  perfectly  elastic,  are  found  to  be  more  easily 
expansible;  thus  by  being  heated  from  32®  to  212®. 

1000  Volumes  of  Carbonic  acid  become  1371 

1000  **  Nitrous  oxide         "  1372 

1000  **  Sulphurous  acid    "  1390 

1000  "  Cyanogen  *•  1388 

Another  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  the  molecular 
nature  of  gases,  which  has  been  found  by  Regnault,  is  that  the  rate  of 
expansion  of  a  gas,  even  of  air,  is  not  the  same  when  examined  by 
allowing  the  gas  to  expand  under  a  constant  pressure,  or  by  maintain- 
ing a  constant  volume,  whilst  the  pressure  varies.  The  difference  is  of 
course  but  small,  and  practically  unimportant;  but  it  is  highly  interesting, 
18  teaching  us  that  the  molecules  of  a  gas  are  by  no  means  so  indepen- 
dent or  repulsive  of  each  other,  as  for  popular  explanation  we  usually 
announce  them  to  be. 

In  all  operations  upon  gaseous  mixtures  the  rate  of  expansion  of 
air  comes  into  play,  for  as  gases  expand  alike,  and  that  the  vapours, 
even  of  these  bodies  which  are  least  volatile,  as  camphor  and  corrosive 
sublimate,  expand,  whilst  in  the  elastic  form,  precisely  as  gases  do,  their 
volumes  are  corrected  for  temperature  and  pressure  in  the  same  manner. 
In  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  a  vapour,  it  is  also  usual  to  reduce 
it  to  the  same  standard  as  those  of  gases,  that  is,  of  air  at  32®,  even  where 
the  substance  is  of  such  a  nature,  as  that  at  32®  it  may  not  produce 
any  sensible  vapour  at  all.  In  doing  so  it  is  assumed  that  the  vapour 
should,  in  cooUng  to  32®,  follow  the  same  law  as  common  air,  and  hence 
an  error,  even  though  very  sUght,  in  the  rate  of  expansion  of  air,  might 
lead  to  incorrect  results  in  many  cases. 

The  application  of  such  corrections  follow  very  simply  from  what  has 
been  described.  K  there  be  a  certain  quantity,  as  155  cubic  inches  of 
hydrogen  gas  at  142®  Tab.,  and  that  we  wish  to  know  what  volume  there 
should  be  when  cooled  to  32®,  we  say  that,  as  142®  is  110®  above 
32®  the  155  cubic  inches  are  equal  to  the  volume  at  32®,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  492  of  it ;  that  being  the  quantity  by  which  it  is  expanded  from 
82®  to  142®.  Therefore  denoting  the  volume  at  32,  by  the  letter  V, 
there  is  the  equation : 

155  =  V  +  yl^  or  V  =t??-iiii6  =126-7 
^     492  492  +  110 

129*5  eubic  inches  are^  therefore^  the  volume  at  82®. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  gas  at  a  low  temperature,  and  we 
wish  to  ascertain  what  its  volume  should  be  at  32®,  it  is  evident  that 
the  mode  is  the  same,  except  that  in  place  of  subtracting  the  amount 
of  expansion  we  add  it  to  the  original  volume.  Thus,  if  the  155  cubic 
inches  of  hydrogen  had  been  at  6®  Fahrenheit,  then  the  equation  should 
have  been,  '320— 6®  being  26o. 

155  =V  — V^^  or  V  =]|i><4^  =  163-7  cubic  inches  in  exact 

492  492 — 20 

numbers. 

It  frequently  happens  that  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  a  gas  at  one  tem- 
perature to  its  volume  at  another,  neither  of  which  being  32®,  it  would 
require  two  different  sums  to  be  worked,  by  the  above  process.  But  it 
may  be  effect^  as  follows,  by  a  single  calculation. 

The  volumes,  at  the  two  temperatures,  are  to  one  another  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  standard  volume,  492,  increased  by  the  amount 
of  expansion  proper  to  the  temperatures.  Thus,  at  the  temperatures  of 
75®  and  42®,  the  standard  volume,  wliich  is  492,  at  32®,  becomes  re- 
spectively 535  and  502.  Now  any  volume  of  gas,  when  heated  from 
42®  to  75®,  or  cooled  from  75®  to  42®,  changes  its  volume  in  these 
proportions,  and  hence,  if  we  have,  for  example,  127  cubic  inches  of  a 
gas  at  75®,  and  that  we  wish  to  calculate  its  volume  when  at  the  tem^. 
perature  of  42®,  we  say,  caUing  the  unknown  volume  V : 

V  :  127  :  :  502  :  535  and  V  =1^1^-^==  119-2 

535 

The  formulae  for  these  corrections  may  be  very  simply  written  in  a 
general  form ;  thus,  to  reduce  a  volume  to  32®,  denoting  the  tempera- 
ture on  Pahrenheit's  scale  by  i^ ;  by  V,  the  volume  of  gas  which  we 
have  measured  at  that  temperature ;  and  by  V„  the  volume  at  32®,  the 
formula  is : 

Vi=         492.  V 

492=i=  r^»— 320) 

And  to  reduce,  without  reference  to  32®  :  denoting  the  known  volume 
by  V,  and  the  unknown  by  V* ;  the  temperature  of  V  by  ^,  and  that  of 
^ly  by  /i,  there  is  found  : 

V_492=t=^/;i-32)     .  y,  ^  ^492±j7|— 32) 
V,     492=t=r^— 32)  492=t=  r^^  — 32)- 

Air  which  has  been  heated  becomes,  from  its  great  increase  in  volume, 
specifically  much  hghter  than  cold  air,  in  which  it,  therefore,  ascends 
with  a  velocity  due  to  the  difference  between  their  specific  gravities. 
It  is  thus  that  over  every  lamp,  or  candle,  there  may  be  felt  a  current 
of  heated  air  ascending  from  the  flame ;  that  the  heavy  dark  smoke 
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rises  in  its  heated  form  from  the  chimneys  of  our  houses ;  and  that,  in 
crowded  aj^artments  or  theatres,  the  upper  portion  of  the  space  will  be 
occupied  by  oppressive  hot  air,  whilst  that  near  the  floor  will  be  quite 
cool.  By  the  ascent  of  the  heated  air,  from  our  furnaces  and  fire- 
places, there  is  generated  the  draught  which  gives  the  supply  of  air 
iiecessai-y  for  continued  burning ;  and  as  the  intensity  of  the  combus- 
tion and  consequent  heat  produced,  depends  on  the  rapidity  of  draught, 
the  hot  air  is  kept  from  being  cooled  by  mixing  wath  the  cold  external 
air,  by  being  collected  in  the  chimney,  where  it  obtains  an  ascensional 
power  corresponding  to  its  height,  and  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  regu- 
late with  accuracy  the  temperature  which  shall  be  produced.  On  this 
ascensional  i)ower  of  heated  air,  is  founded  also  the  construction  of  the 
fire  or  Montgolfier  balloon ;  a  bag  of  hot  air,  arising  in  the  surrounding 
colder  atmosphere,  precisely  as  a  light  flask,  filled  with  oil  or 
alcohol,  would  ascend  if  let  loose  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  full  of  water. 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  liquids  do  not,  in  expanding,  follow 
any  simple  proportion,  such  as  that  wliich  exists  for  gaseous  bodies, 
but  that  eacli  liquid  has  a  peculiar  dilatability  of  its  own,  and  that  the 
rate  of  expansion  varies  with  the  temperature,  being  greater  in  the 
higher  portion  of  the  thermometric  scale  than  in  the  lower.  Liquids 
expand  much  less  than  gases,  but  much  more  than  solids ;  for,  as  is 
particularly  instanced  in  the  thermometer,  the  visible  expansion  of  a 
fluid  is,  in  most  cases,  only  the  excess  of  its  expansion  over  the  expan- 
sion of  the  solid  vessel  in  which  it  may  be  contained. 

To  measure  the  amount  of  expansion  in  liquids,  they  may  be  intro- 
duced into  graduated  thermometer  tubes ;  and  then,  when  exposed  to 
the  same  degree  of  heat,  they  will  indicate  temperatures  proportional  to 
their  expansibilities.  Thus  alcohol  rising  more  into  the  stem  than 
water,  and  water  more  than  mercury,  will  stand  at  difl*erent  marks  on 
the  stem,  although  the  temperature  be  really  the  same.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  more  easily  and  more  accurately  done  by  means  of  the  apparatus 
in  the  figure,     A.  B.  is  a  glass  tube,  the  neck  of  which  is  very  narrow. 


and  bent  as  in  the  figure.      This  tube  is  to  be  filled  completely,  at 
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the  lowest  temperature,  with  the  liquid,  whose  expansion  is  to  be  exam- 
ined and  then  weighed,  the  weight  of  the  tube  itself  being  .previously 
known,  and  the  quantity  of  liquid  which  it  contains  thus  determined. 
The  tube  is  to  be  then  arranged  horizontally  in  a  vessel  of  water  or 
oil  C,  to  which  heat  may  be  applied  by  a  furnace  E,  below ;  and  the  liquid 
expanding  according  as  its  temperature  is  raised,  the  excess  of  volume 
flows  out  by  the  capillary  beak  A,  and  may  be  collected  as  in  F,  or  let  to 
waste.    When  the  apparatus  has  been  brought  to  the  highest  temperature 
required,  as  known  by  the  thermometer  V.  D.  and    that  all   further 
expansion  has  ceased,  as  is  known  by  no  more   liquid   passing   out 
by   A.   the  tube  is  to  be  removed  from  the  bath,  carefully  cleaned, 
and,    when   again   cold,   accurately   weighed.       The   loss  of    weight 
is  the  quantity  of  liquid  that  has  been  expelled,  and  tliis,  compared 
with  the  whole  original  quantity  of  licjuid,  gives  the  proportion  of  ex- 
pansion.    In  this  manner,  however,  the  result  appears  to  be  less  than  it 
really  is,  for  the  expansion  of  the  glass  tube  itself  diminishes  the  quan- 
tity of  liquid  expelled.     Such  results  require,  therefore,  to  be  corrected 
for  the  expansion  of  the  glass,  which  is,  however,  so  small,  that  in  the 
more  dilateable  liquids  it  may  be  neglected.     Li  mercury,  however,  it 
affects  the  apparent  expansion  very  much  ;  mercury  expanding  in  glass 
through  180®  augments  in  volume  only  ^  whilst  its  real  expansion  is 
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The  amount  of  expansion  of  different  Uquids,  in  passing  through  180* 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  is  thus  found  to  be  : — 

Alcohol,  .        .    i  Oil  of  turpentine. 

Nitric  acid,     .        .     ^  Sulphuric  acid. 

Fixed  oils,      .         .  JL  Water,    . 

Sulphuric  ether,     .    i_  Mercury, 

The  actual  amount  of  expansion,  independent  of  the  expansion  of 
the  containing  vessel,  is  best  observed  by  the  apparatus  used  by  Dulong 
and  Petit,  and  somewhat  improved  by  Regnault.     It  consists  of  a  glass 

tube,  a  d  c,  bent  in  the  form  of  an 
U,  of  which  the  horizontal  portion 
c  is  narrow,   but   the  vertical  legs 
pretty    wide.       When   mercury   is 
poured  into  the  tube,  it  stands  at 
the  same  height  in  both  legs,  if  the 
temperature  be  the  same ;  but  one 
leg  being  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  oil  or  water,  I,  by  which  heat  can  be 
applied  to  it,  and  thereby  the  mercury  in  it  caused  to  expand,  the 
height  of  the  liquid  column  must  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the 
augmented  volume,  in  order  to  balance  the  colder  column  of  mercury 
The  difference  between  the  heights  being  read  off,  by  means  of  an  accu- 
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rate  scale,  with  a  telescope,  o,  the  amount  of  absolute  expansion  may 
be  easily  calculated  from  it. 

By  means  of  such  instruments  those  observers  determined  the  rate 
at  which  the  expansion  of  mercury  increases  with  the  temperatu  re,  as 
has  been  noticed  generally  in  the  description  of  the  thermometer.  Their 
result  was,  that  between  32**  and  212°,  measured  on  the  air  thermo- 
meter, the  expansion  is  y^.y.  From  212®  to  393®  it  is  54.^5*.  and  from 
892**  to  572°  it  is  jy  Viy-  ^^^  consequence  is,  that  measured  by  its 
own  expansion,  mercury  boils  at  680°  Fahrenheit;  but  from  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  glass  of  an  ordinary  thermometer  bulb,  it  boils  at  660° 
on  the  visible  scale,  which  coincides  almost  exactly  with  662°,  the 
temperature  given  by  the  dilatation  of  air.  The  apparent  expansion 
of  mercury  in  glass  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  being  uniform  through 
180°  and  as  amounting  to  -^j  of  its  volume. 

Considerable  simplicity  is  given  to  the  laws  of  dilatation  of  liquids, 
by  an  observation  of  Gay  Lussac,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  any  common 
rule  for  them,  such  as  is  found  for  gaseous  bodies,  we  must  examine 
them  when  in  the  same  molecular  condition ;  that  is  to  say,  the  cohe- 
sive powers  of  the  liquids  we  employ  must  be  brought  into  the  same 
state.  This  is  most  nearly  done,  by  taking  these  Uquids  when  heated 
to  their  boiling  points,  for  then  the  cohesion  of  each  liquid  is  about  to 
cease  altogether.  Thus  alcohol  boils  at  173°,  water  at  212°,  sulphu- 
ret  of  carbon  at  134°,  and  sulphuric  ether  at  96*3° ;  and,  taking  I'OOO 
volumes  of  each  at  their  boiling  points,  and  allowing  them  to  cool,  they 
contract  as  follows : — 


Bv  cooling 
through. 

Water 

Alcohol 

contracts. 

contracts. 

18" 

6-61 

11-43 

360 

1315 

24-84 

540 

18-85 

34-74 

720 

24  10 

45-68 

000 

28-56 

5602 

108** 

32  42 

65-96 

Sulphuret 
of  Carbon 
contracts. 

1201 
23-80 
8506 
45-77 
56-28 
6621 


Ether 
contracts. 


16-17 
31-83 
46-42 

58-77 
7201 


We  by  this  means  find  a  very  interesting  relation  between  alcohol 
and  sulphuret  of  carbon,  two  fluids  remarkably  different  in  their  speci- 
fic gravities,  and  in  their  chemical  constitution  and  properties.  It  ap- 
pears that  their  molecular  force  must  increase  at  the  same  rate,  for  in 
cooling  the  same  number  of  degrees  below  their  boihng  points,  they 
contract  to  exactly  the  same  amount :  and  a  still  further  connexion  is 
exhibited  between  their  molecular  conditions,  by  the  remarkable  fact. 
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that,  in  being  converted  into  vapour,  the  angmentation  of  volume  which 
they  undergo  is  the  same. 

Many  liquids  possess  the  property  of  contracting,  by  reduction  of 
temperature,  only  to  a  certain  point ;  below  which,  if  the  cooling  be 
continued,  they  expand.  As  the  volume  at  this  temperature  is  the  least 
possible,  it  is  caUed  the  point  of  maximum  density.  This  peculiarity 
was  first  recognized  in  water;  but  it  has  since  been  found  in  many  other 
fluids,  even  in  a  still  more  remarkable  degree.  It  is,  however,  in  water 
that  the  phenomenon  is  of  most  importance,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
tensive agency  of  that  liquid  in  natural  operations.  The  point  of  max- 
imum density  of  water  has  been  determined  by  the  experiments  of  very 
many  persons  to  be  39'5®  of  Fahrenheit.  When  water  below  that  tem- 
perature is  heated,  it  contracts;  when  heated  above  it,  it  expands: 
when  cooled  fi-om  above  it,  it  contracts ;  when  cooled  below  it,  it  ex- 
pands :  and  when  the  experiment  is  made  in  glass  vessels,  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  glass  has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  expansion  of  cooling 
below,  or  of  heating  above,  through  the  same  number  of  degrees,  exactly 
equal.  Thus,  100-000  volumes  of  water  become  100*012  equally  by 
being  cooled  from  39.5**  to  32**  or  heated  to  46°,  and  the  specific 
gravity  of  water  at  46®  and  32°  is  consequently  the  same. 

A  great  deal  of  the  permanence  of  the  existing  order  of  nature  de- 
pends upon  this  property  of  water :  it  is  by  means  of  it,  that  the 
great  mass  of  water,  in  our  lakes  and  rivers,  is  preserved  from  being 
converted  into  solid  ice.  When,  by  the  cooling  process  of  the  winds, 
the  water  has  been  all  reduced  to  the  temperature  of  39.5**,  the  water 
at  the  surface  acts  as  a  screen  to  prevent  the  further  loss  of  heat,  and 
thus  retains  the  deeper  portions  at  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to 
support  the  existence  of  its  organized  inhabitants ;  for  the  superficial 
water  being  cooled  below  39.5%  by  the  continued  action  of  the  cold 
winds,  it  becomes  lighter,  and  floats  upon  the  heavier  and  warmer 
water  underneath ;  and  from  the  bad  conducting  power  which  water  will 
be  hereafter  demonstrated  to  possess,  the  loss  of  heat  is  effectually  pre- 
vented. If  it  were  not  for  this  property  of  water,  all  large  collections 
of  it,  in  lakes  and  rivers,  should,  with  few  exceptions,  be  permanently 
frozen. 

The  dilatation  of  solids  is  much  inferior  in  amount  to  that  of  liquids, 
and,  as  with  these,  the  rate  of  dilatation  is  not  uniform,  but  increases 
with  the  temperature.  The  increase  is,  however,  so  exceedingly  minute, 
that  in  almost  all  cases  it  may  be  neglected,  and  hence  need  not  occupy 
much  attention.  The  dilatation  of  solids,  although  so  small,  may  yet 
be  demonstrated  to  be  real,  by  many  simple  experiments.  Thus,  if  an 
iron  rod  be  made  to  fit,  when  cold,  in  length  and  breadth,  an  exact  scale. 
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it  will  1)6  fouud,  when  heated,  to  be  too  large  to  enter  it.  An  iron  ring 
which  is,  when  cold,  too  small  to  pass  over  a  cylinder,  becomes  suffi- 
ciently large  on  being  heated,  and  if  the  cylinder  could  have  passed 
through  when  cold,  its  diameter  becomes  too  great  to  allow  its  passage 
when  its  temperature  is  raised.  In  the  arts,  the  expansion  of  solids, 
particularly  of  the  metals,  in  this  way,  becomes  the  source  of  numerous 
inconveniences,  and  of  many  useful  applications,  Tlius,  the  iron  rim 
of  a  carriage  wheel  is  secured  by  the  power  of  its  own  contraction ;  it 
having  been  shpped  upon  the  wooden  frame,  whilst  in  a  hot  and  ex- 
panded state.  The  force  of  contraction  of  iron  bars  in  cooling,  has 
been  applied  successfully  to  restore  to  the  proper  position,  buildings 
which  had  been  about  to  fall,  and  the  rate  of  expansion  has  also,  as  in 
the  pyrometers  of  Daniell  and  others,  ser\^ed  as  an  useful  measure  of 
high  temperatures ;  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  alternate  expansions  and 
contractions,  under  the  successive  influence  of  winters  and  summers, 
of  the  metallic  bars,  which  had  imprudently  been  laid  in  the  masonry 
of  some  important  public  buildings,  with  the  idea  of  giving  additional 
security,  the  courses  of  stone  or  brick  have  been  loosened  from  one 
another,  and  reconstruction  rendered  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
being  gradually  pulled  to  pieces. 

In  estimating  the  amount  of  expansion  of  a  sohd  body,  the  great 
difficulty  is  the  accurate  measurement  of  the  small  increase  in  length, 
which  takes  place.  For  this  purpose,  a  great  variety  of  mechanical 
arrangements  have  been  constructed.  As  they  all  are  in  principle  the 
same,  and  the  detailed  description  of  any  exact  form  would  occupy  too 
much  space,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  one,  which,  though  not  that 
by  which  very  accurate  numbers  may  be  obtained,  is  calculated  to  give 


a  satisfactory  idea  of  their  general  construction ;  a  i  is  the  bar  of  which 
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the  expansion  is  to  be  determined ;  it  is  fastened  securely  at  the  extre- 
mity a,  and  rests  at  b,  in  a  groove  along  which  it  is  free  to  move,  as  in 
tlie  figure.  This  end  of  the  bar  at  b,  presses  against  a  rod,  c,  which  is 
a  lever  of  the  second  order,  very  near  the  fulcrum,  and  this  transfers  its 
motion  to  the  end  of  the  lever,  increased  in  the  proportion  of  the  dis- 
tance. This  lever  acts  on  another  similar  one  d,  the  extremity  of  which 
serves  as  an  index  on  the  graduated  circular  arc  e,  by  which  the  amount 
of  expansion  is  read  off.  Thus,  if  the  acting  lengths  of  the  arms  of 
the  levers  are  respectively,  1  and  20,  and  that  the  end  of  the  bar  a  at  b, 
moves,  3Q^Qj  of  an  inch,  the  end  of  the  index  d  will  move  on  the  scale 

20x20         4 

e  through  iooq-  ^^  Jo  of  an  inch,  a  space  capable  of  being  divided  by 
a  microscope  and  vernier  into  200  measurable  spaces,  so  that  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  two  hundred  thousandth  of  an  inch  can  be  positively  de- 
termined. For  a  popular  illustration,  the  source  of  heat  may  be  lamps, 
as  in  the  figure,  but  for  accurate  experiments  the  bar  is  completely 
immersed  in  a  bath  of  oil  or  w;iter,  and  the  temperature  ascertained  by 
a  suitable  arrangement  of  thermometers. 

The  most  important  results  thus  obtained  are  the  following.  The 
temperature  being  raised  from  32®  to  212" ;  the  increase  in  length  pro- 
duced, is,  with  a  bar  of 

Flint  Glass    .        .  ^^  Steel  .        .    ^^^ 

Crown  Glass .        .  .^ji^  Gold  .        .    .^ 


^^P^  •       •       •    tA^         '^^^^^       •      •    Ht 

Brass  .     _i_  Lead .  -X- 

Soft  Iron  .     g|  Tin    .        .        .     JL 
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The  increase  in  length  is  called  the  linear  dilatation  of  a  substance, 
but  its  increase  of  volume  is  called  the  cubical  dilatation,  and  is  three 
times  the  former.  Thus,  the  cubical  dilatation  of  glass  is  jfy^  or 
^y^.  Hence,  a  glass  ball  which  holds  439  measures,  at  32®  becomes 
capable  of  holding  440  at  212**,  or  if  it  hold  10*000  at  32®,  it  holds 
10*028  at  212**.  In  this  manner  the  correction  for  the  expansion  of 
glass  is  in  all  cases  made.  But  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  amount  of 
expansion  belonging  to  the  particular  sort  of  glass ;  thus,  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  thermometer,  in  page  60,  the  cubic  dilatation  of  glass 
was  taken,  not  as  10028,  but  10*026. 

Although  it  is  abundantly  proved  that  solid  bodies  expand  more 
rapidly,  at  high,  than  at  low  temperatures,  yet,  except  in  the  case  of 
8ome  particular  substances,  as  glass,  iron,  and  platinum,  whose  utility 
as  measures  of  heat  rendered  a  knowledge  of  the  law  of  their  expansion 
necessary,  the  subject  has  been  little  examined ;  the  degree  to  which 
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the  rate  of  expansion  is  affected  by  temperature  will  be  sufficiently 
shown  in  the  table  which  follows.  At  the  temperature  of  212®  Fah- 
renheit, as  given  by  an  air  thermometer,  the  dilatation  for  one  degree 
is  thus,  for 


1 

1     Glass. 

i 

Platinum. 

Iron. 

Copper. 

1 
t     69660 

1 
67860 

1 
50760 

1 
34lt» 

whilst  at  572®  of  Fahrenheit  it  becomes,  for 


Glass. 

Platinum. 

Iron. 

Copper. 

1 
59220 

1 

65340 

1 
40678 

1 

31860 

and  the  temperatures  deducible  from  the  expansion  of  a  thermometer, 
made  of  each  of  these  substances  should  be  in  passing  from  212®  to 
572°  as  compared  with  air. 


Air. 

1 

Glass,     i  Platinum. 

j 

Iron. 

Copper. 

5720 

667* 

5920 

7020 

6230 

Platiniun  expands  thus  the  most  regularly  of  those  bodies,  and  should, 
therefore,  be  best  fitted  for  a  metallic  thermometer. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  rate  of  expansion  is  not  increased  by  rise 
of  temperature,  for  all  solid  bodies,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  some 
cases  there  exists,  for  solids  as  for  liquids,  a  point  of  maximum  den- 
sity, so  that  the  body  shall  expand,  whether  it  be  cooled  or  heated  from 
that  degree.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  Kose's  fusible  metal,  which 
has  been  so  often  mentioned  as  a  means  of  applying  a  steady  heat. 
When  heated  from  32®  to  111^  this  metallic  alloy  increases  in  volume, 
from  100*000  to  100*830  parts ;  but  there  the  expansion  stops,  and 
when  further  heated  it  contracts,  until,  when  at  156**,  the  volume  is 
only  99*291,  being  less  than  at  32®.  By  a  further  rise  of  temperature 
it  again  expands,  and  at  178®  is  at  its  original  volume  of  100.000,  and 
continues  expanding  until  being  100*862  at  201®,  almost  exactly  what 
it  had  been  at  111^,  it  begins  to  melt.  It  is  curious  that  this  substance 
has  no  point  of  maximum  density  when  in  the  liquid  state. 


Of  Cbijipound  Metallic  Bars. 
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The  different  rates  of  expansion  of  different  solid  bodies  are  subser- 
vient to  some  very  important  uses  in  the  arts  and  in  scientific  research. 
Thus,  the  difference  between  the  expansibilities  of  platiniun  and  brass^ 
or  any  other  two  metals  which  differ  much,  may  be  used  as  a  very  deli- 
cate thermometric  means.  If  we  take  a  flat  rule  of  platinum  exactly 
ten  inches  long,  at  32®,  and  lay  it  on  a  similar  rule  of  brass,  to  which 
it  is  firmly  screwed  at  one  extremity,  and  on  which,  at  the  free  end, 
there  is  engraved  a  scale  of  parts  of  an  inch,  for  a  small  space,  the 
compound  rule  will  serve  as  a  thermometer.  For  the  two  rules  being 
exactly  of  the  same  length,  at  32®,  if  we  place  them,  fastened  together, 
in  boiling  water,  the  brass  rule  will  be  elongated  by  0019,  whilst  the 
platinum  rule  will  expand  only  through  0*009,  hence  the  end  of  the  brass 
rule  will  project  beyond  the  platinum  rule  by  0*010  of  an  inch,  and  as 
the  expansion  is  uniform  for  these  moderate  temperatures,  each  degree 
of  Pahrenheif  s  scale  will  be  indicated  on  the  scale  of  the  brass  rule  by 
0  0 1 0  ___^^  1^^^  q£  j^^  ixic\i.     In  this  form  the  spaces  would  be  too  mi- 
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nute  to  be  easily  determined ;  but  by  modifying  the  form,  and  connecting 
the  rules  through  their  whole  length,  the  beautiful  metallic  thermometer 
of  Breguet  has  been  invented.  Its  principle  is  as  follows  ;  if  the  two 
rules  be  soldered  completely  together,  as  in  a,  in  place  of  being  con- 
nected only  at  a  single  point,  the  result  of  the  unequal  expansion  is  to 
bend  the  bar,  as  in  d,  until  the  most  expansible  metal  being  on  the 

outside,  it  forms  an  arch  longer  than  that 
formed  by  the  inside  rule,  by  the  difference 
of  their  expansions.  If  the  compound 
bar  be  already  bent  into  a  circle,  the  ends 
of  which  are  not  opposed,  the  effect  of  the 
expansion  is  to  make  these  edges  project,  and  to  diminish  the  diameter 
of  the  circle ;  by  having  a  number  of  such  circles,  the  expansion  of  all 
being  added  together,  a  considerable  circular  motion  is  produced  in  the 
extremity.  In  the  thermometer  of  Breguet  there  is  such  a  compound 
spiral  fastened  at  the  upper  end,   and  having  attached  to  its  lower 

extremity  an  index,  which  moves  round 
a  circular  scale,  c  c,  and  indicates  the 
temperature  of  the  instrument.  On  this 
relative  expansion  is  also  founded  the 
construction  of  the  compound  pendulum. 
A  metallic  bar,  when  used,  as  in  an  ordin* 
ary  clock,  to  measure  time  by  its  vibra- 
tions, being  constantly  changing  in  length 
according  as  the  external  temperature 
varies,  affects  the  rate  of  the  clock,  mak- 
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ing  it  go  too  fast  or  too  slow,  by  its  shortening  or  elongation.  This  is 
corrected  by  having  two  or  more  bars,  by  the  expansion  of  one  of  which 
the  vibrating  length  of  the  pendulum  is  increased,  whilst  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  other  it  is  just  as  much  shortened  ;  the  consequence  of  this 
opposing  action  is,  that  the  pendulum  remains  indifferent  to  all  changes 
of  temperature,  and  the  clock  becomes  an  exact  measure  of  time  at  all 
seasons. 


SECTION  II. 

OF    SPECIFIC    HEAT. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  examine  into  the  quantity  of  heat  which  each 
substance  requires  to  raise  its  temperature  a  certain  number  of  degrees, 
for  although  it  be  quite  impossible  to  assign  the  absolute  proportion, 
yet,  by  obtaining  the  relative  proportions,  we  may  arrive  at  results 
which  may  serve  to  characterize  those  substances,  and  may,  as  shall  be 
hereafter  shown,  lead  us  to  important  views  of  the  relations  between 
their  physical  and  chemical  constitution.  The  relative  quantity  of  heat 
necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  any  body  through  a  certain  num- 
ber of  degrees,  as  ten,  for  example,  is  termed  its  specific  heat. 

If  we  take  a  pint  of  water  at  150®,  and  another  pint  of  water  at  50®, 
and  that  we  mix  them  well  in  a  very  thin  vessel,  the  temperature  of  the 
mixture  is  found  to  be,  if  we  allow  for  some  sources  of  errors  to  which 
this  process  is  exposed,  exactly  100®.  Thus  the  one  part  of  water  has 
transferred  to  the  other  a  quantity  of  heat  sufficient  to  raise  its  tem- 
perature 50®,  and  whether  this  addition  was  from  50®  to  100®,  or  from 
100°  to  150°,  the  result  was  the  same.  In  water,  therefore,  the  spe- 
cific heat  does  not  change  within  these  Umits ;  but  it  will  be  found  that 
in  high  temperatures  a  trifling  increase  does  occur ;  for  the  present 
purpose,  however,  it  may  be  neglected.  If,  now,  a  pint  of  water  be 
taken  at  150®  as  before,  and  a  pint  of  mercury  at  50®,  and  that  they 
be  well  and  rapidly  mixed  together,  until  both  have  attained  the  same 
temperature,  this  will  be  found  to  be  118®.  The  mercury  here  rises 
from  50®  to  118®,  through  68®,  whilst  the  water  cools  only  through 
32®,  or  not  quite  half  as  much,  so  that  the  same  quantity  of  heat  can 
raise  the  temperature  of  mercury  through  more  than  twice  as  many 
degrees  as  that  of  water. 

Taking  thus  equal  volumes,  the  specific  heats  of  water  and  mercury 
are  as  68  :  32 ;  or  water  being  adopted  as  the  standard,  for  liquid  and 
solid  bodies,  and  its  specific  heat  taken  as  1,  the  specific  heat  of  mercury 
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-is  0*47,  nearly.  Such  bodies  are,  however,  generally  taken  not  in 
equal  volumes,  but  in  equal  weights,  and  hence,  it  is  necessary  to  divide 
the  0*47  by  13*5  the  specific  gravity  of  mercury,  and  thus  there  is 
obtained  0*035,  its  specific  heat. 

The  process  now  given  is  known  as  the  method  of  mixtures,  and  has 
been  selected  for  example,  as  that  by  which  the  meaning  of  the  term 
specific  heat  is  best  explained ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  one,  or  even, 
perhaps,  the  best  by  which  specific  heat  may  be  determined.  The 
sources  of  error  are,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  is  absorbed  by  the 
vessel  in  which  the  mixture  is  made,  and  that,  as  the  mixture  require 
some  time  to  make,  a  certain  loss  occurs  by  the  cooling  power  of  the 
air.  But  it  is,  however,  in  skilful  hands,  capable  of  exceeding  accuracy ; 
end,  with  the  recent  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  its  details 
by  B^nault,  it  has  yielded  results  of  the  highest  value  to  science.  The 
various  forms  of  apparatus  used  in  such  experiments  need  not  be 
described.  Tor  the  use  of  the  method  of  mixtures  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  two  bodies  should  be  liquid.  Thus,  if  a  pound  of  pure  copper 
in  a  bar  be  heated  in  an  oil  bath  to  300^,  and  then  be  immersed  in  a 
pound  of  water  at  50®,  the  copper  will  give  out  its  excess  of  heat  to 
the  water,  and  both  will  arrive  at  a  temperature  of  72°.  The  copper 
has,  therefore,  lost  228**,  and  the  water  has  gained  £2°,  and  the  specific 
heats  being  inversely  as  these  numbers,  that  of  copper  is  found  thus 
to  be  S  =  0-096,  water  being  1  -000. 

One  process  employed  by  Dulong  and  Petit  consisted  in  heating  to 
the  same  degree  the  bodies  to  be  tried,  and  allowing  them  to  cool 
under  exactly  the  same  circumstances.  It  is  evident  that  if  we  know 
exactly  the  rate  at  which  a  body  cools,  and  the  time  which  it  takes  to 
cool,  we  can  calculate  exactly  how  much  heat  it  parts  with.  Thus,  if 
ve  have  two  bodies  heated  to  300**,  and  that,  when  circumstanced  in  all 
respects  alike,  one  requires  15  minutes  to  cool  to  50°,  and  the  oth^ 
25,  the  latter  will  have  parted  with  more  heat,  in  the  proportion  of  25 
to  15,  an4  the  specific  heat  is  expressed  by  the  quantity  of  heat  the 
body  gives  out  in  cooling.  Hence  those  substances  which  have  high 
specific  heats  require  more  time  to  heat  or  cool,  through  a  certain 
number  of  degrees,  than  those  bodies  whose  specific  heat  is  less. 

It  was  by  a  process  of  this  kind  that  the  relative  specific  heats  of 
bodies  was  fijrst  discovered.  Boerhaave  having  remarked,  that  when 
two  thin  glass  vessels,  containing,  one  a  pound  of  water  and  the  other  a 
pound  of  mercury^  were  equally  exposed  to  the  he^t  at  tlie  front  of  a 
strong  fire,  the  temperature  of  the  mercury  rose  much  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  the  water,  and  that  it  attained  its  highest  temperature  in  one-half 
of  the  time  which  the  water  required ;  and  also,  whentoth,  equally  hot, 
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were  removed  from  the  fire,  the  mercury  cooled  twice  as  fast.  For 
accurate  purposes,  however,  there  are  many  precautions  necessary  in 
order  to  place  the  substances  under  the  same  conditions,  so  as  to  rendw 
the  rapidity  of  cooling  dependent  only  on  their  respective  specific  heats; 
thus,  equal  weights  of  the  different  bodies  are  placed  in  the  same  thin 
polished  silver  vessel,  so  that  their  external  surface  may  be  the  same  in 
extent  and  nature,  and  this  vessel  cools  in  an  exhausted  receiver  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  loss  of  heat  from  contact  with  the  external 
air.  The  internal  surface  of  the  receiver  must  also  be  always  in  the 
same  molecular  state,  that  the  heat  given  out  may  pass  off  in  all  cases 
with  equal  facility. 

An  extensive  series  of  researches  on  the  specific  heats  of  bodies, 
conducted  by  the  illustrious  associates  Lavoisier  and  Laplace,  have 
been  found  on  repetition  to  have  been  rendered  useless  by  the  imper- 
fections of  the  apparatus  they  employed :  it  was  termed  the  Calorimeter, 
and  consisted  of  a  vessel  containing  ice,  in  the  centre  of  which  the 
heated  body  was  placed,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  this  gave  out  in 
cooling  was  measured  by  the  quantity  of  ice  which  was  melted  into 
water.  Outside  there  was  another  case  of  ice  to  defend  the  instrument 
firom  the  action  of  the  air.  It  was  found  in  practice  impossible  to 
collect  all  the  water.  A  quantity  remained  infiltrated  among  the  ice, 
some  solidified  in  one  part  of  the  vessel  after  having  been  melted  in 
another,  and  consequently,  the  nimibers  given  by  two  of  the  greatest 
men  that  have  ever  been  attached  to  science,  must  be  considered  as 
quite  without  authority.  Li  cases,  however,  where  the  quantity  of  heat 
was  very  large,  as  when  the  Calorimeter  was  employed  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  heat  produced  in  combustion,  these  sources  of  error  became 
less  influential,  and  such  results  will  be  utilized  in  a  future  chapter. 

The  specific  heats  of  a  number  of  the  most  important  solid  and  liquid 
bodies,  determined  by  such  methods,  are  given  in  the  following  Table : 


Water  . 

.    —  1000 

Iron 

.    —0-114 

Ether  . 

»  0-520 

Copper 
Lead 

.    —  0-005 

Alcohol 

.    »  0-660 

.    -=0-081 

Solphuric  Acid 

-»  0-333 

Gold     . 

.    —0-082 

Nitric  Acid  . 

.    -»  0-442 

Antimony     . 

.    —0051 

Sulphur 

,    »  0-202 

Tin       . 

.    —0-056 

Carbon 

.    »  0*241 

Iodine  . 

.    —0-054 

Mercury 

.    —  0-085 

FhoiphoruB 

.    —0188 

Arsenic 

.    —  0061 

Glass    . 

.    —0177 

Platinum 

.    —  0-032 

Calomel 

.    -0-041 

Rilrer 

.    —0-057 

Common  Sal 

t       .    »  0-225 

Zinc 

.    «  0-095 

Nitrate  of  So 

da     .    —  0-240 

TeUuriiim     . 

.    «  0-051 

Lime    . 

.    —0-205 

Nickel 

.    =  0109 

Magnesia 

.    —0-276 

Cobalt 

«  0-107 

The  numbers  given  are  generally  those  lately  obtained  by  Begnault. 
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The  specific  heats  of  bodies  are  not  the  same  at  all  temperatures ; 
thus  Dnlong  and  Petit  have  found  that  the  specific  Leats^  calcukted 
from  the  change  of  temperature  from  82°  to  212°^  and  from  32''  to 
572%  differ,  as  in  the  following  Table  :— 


Substance. 


Sp.  Heat  from 
32»  to  212». 


Sp.  Heat  from 
32"  to  572«. 


Mercnry 
Zinc 

Antimony 
Silver     . 
Copper  . 
Platinum 
Glass 
Iron 


00330 

00350 

0-0927 

0-1015 

00507 

0-0549 

00557 

00611 

00949 

0-1013 

0-0355 

00397 

0-1770 

0-1900 

01096 

01218 

The  specific  heat  increases,  therefore,  with  the  temperature,  and 
Naoman  and  Begnault  have  found  that  this  holds,  even  with  water,  for 
aocording  to  their  experiments,  the  sp.  heat  of  water  at  32^  being  1*000, 
that  of  water  at  212®  is  I'OIO,  consequently  the  equal  distribution  of  heat 
between  warm  and  cold  water,  which  was  described  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  section,  does  not  exactly  hold;  the  temperature  of  the 
nuxture  should  be  a  very  little  above  the  mean.  This  was,  however, 
omitted,  in  order  not  to  complicate  the  account  of  that  manner  of 
finding  the  specific  heats. 

The  specific  heat  of  the  same  substance  may  vary  very  materially 
aocording  to  its  molecular  condition ;  thus  carbon  has  been  found  to 
possess  the  following  different  specific  heats  in  its  several  forms  : 


Animal  charcoal    . 

0.2608 

Graphite  natural    . 

0.2019 

Wood  charcoal 

0.2415 

M       of  iron  furnaces 

0.1970 

Coakofcoal 

0.2081 

„      of  gas  retorts 

0.2086 

Coak  of  antradte  . 

0.2015 

Diamond 

0.1469 

The  specific  heats  of  bodies  are  found  to  be  connected  very  intimately 
with  their  chemical  and  molecular  constitution,  although  we  are  not  able 
at  present  to  trace  the  exact  cause  of  this  connexion  in  all  its  forms. 
The  discovery  of  such  connexion  was  the  most  remarkable  result  of  the 
experiments  of  Dulong  and  Petit,  and  it  may  be  expressed  as  follows. 
If  we  take  the  specific  heats  of  any  of  tbe  bodies  given  in  the  table, 
and  divide  by  each  of  them  the  number  3*1,  we  obtain  a  series  of 
numbers  which  are  found  to  be  either  those  which  shall  be  hereafter 
described  as  the  chemical  equivalents  of  the  bodies,  or  to  stand  in  some 
remarkably  simple  relation  to  those  equivalents,  thus  :— - 
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3-1 

Cnlva 

tance.              Sp.  Heat. 

Equivalejit. 

1                oUDS 

1 

Sp.  Heat. 

Sulphur  . 

0-202 

15-5 

16- 

Iron 

0114 

27-2 

27-2 

Nickel     . 

0109 

284 

29-6 

Cobalt 

0107 

290 

29-5 

Copper    , 

0095 

33-7 

31-7 

Zinc 

0095 

32-6 

32-3 

Tin 

0-056 

55-4 

57-9 

Lead 

0-031 

1000 

103-7 

Mercury 

0-085 

940 

101-4 

Platinum 

0032 

97- 

98-8 

Bismuth 

0030 

100-7 

71*0 

Carbon 

024 

12-9 

6-1 

Iodine 

0054 

57-4 

126-3 

Phosphor 

us     ..        .         0188 

16-5 

31-4 

surer 

0057 

54-5 

108- 

Gold 

0032 

970 

199- 

Arsenic 

0081 

38-3 

75-3 

Antimony 

7                .         0051 

61- 

129-2 

In  the  first  division  of  this  table,  the  quotient  is  so  close  to  the  true 
equivalent,  as  sufficiently  to  show  that,  were  it  not  for  the  unavoidable 
errors  of  experiment,  they  should  coincide.  In  bismuth  the  result  is 
li  times  the  true  equivalent.  In  carbon  it  is  double  the  true  equivalent. 
In  the  bodies  in  the  last  division  of  the  table,  the  numbers  obtained  are 
evidently  one-half  those  usually  assumed  as  the  chemical  equivalents. 
Each  of  these  illustrations  might  be  much  extended,  their  numbers 
being  only  intended  as  examples  of  the  fact. 

The  above  are  all  simple  bodies ;  but  Nauman  and  Avogadro  have 
shown,  that  also  in  compound  bodies  this  connexion  between  the  equi- 
valent number  and  the  specific  heat  exists,  although  the  connecting 
dividend  is  no  longer  3*1,  but  is  a  different  number  for  each  dass  of 
bodies. 

Thus,  for  the  following  carbonates,  the  specific  heats  being  made  the 
divisors  of  the  number  10*4,  there  is — 


Substances. 

Sp.  Heat. 

10-4 
Sp.  Heat. 

True 
Equivalent. 

Carbonate  of  lime    . 
Carbonate  of  iron     . 
Carbonate  of  sine     • 
Magnesian  limestone 

0-2044 
0-1819 
01712 
0-2161 

60-9 
57-2 
60-7 
481 

50-6 
58-1 
62-4 
46-7 

Specific  HeaU  of  AtofM, 
For  certain  sulphates  the  number  is  12*4.    Thus  : — 
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Substances. 

Sp.  Heat. 

12-4         1  „     .    , 
Sp.  Heat.       Equiralent. 

1 

Sulphate  of  barytes  . 
Sulphate  of  strontia  . 
Sulphate  of  lime 

i 
1 

0-1068 
01300 
0.1854 

1161 
95-4 
66-8 

1 

1161 
91-9 
68-6 

Eor  a  number  of  metallic  oxides^  the  constant  appears  to  be  5*4, 
Thus:— 


Substances. 

Sp.  Heat. 

5-4 
Sp.  Heat. 

Equivalent. 

Magnesia 

Bed  oxide  of  mercury 
Ojdde  of  zinc  . 
Oxide  of  Copper 

0-276 
0-049 
0132 
0-137 

19-6 

110-2 

40-9 

39-4 

20-7 

109-4 

40-3 

39-6 

These  results  have  been  completely  confirmed  by  Regnault,  and  ex-^ 
tended  to  other  classes  of  bodies  as  chlorides  and  sulphurets^  so  that  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  general  principle^  and  one  exercising  remarkable 
influence  on  our  views  of  the  internal  constitution  of  bodies^  that  with 
all  substances  of  equal  atomic  constitution^  and  of  similar  chemical 
composition^  the  specific  heats  vary  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the 
atomic  weights. 

It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  in  very  few  instances  does  the  calcu- 
lated number  exactly  agree  with  the  true  equivalent.  And,  indeed,  as 
what  is  called  specific  heat  involves  portions  of  heat  of  other  kinds  in  a 
very  distinct  degree,  an  approximation  only  can  be  expected.  The  most 
important  source  of  discrepancy  is,  however,  that  the  same  body  alters 
its  specific  heat  as  its  state  of  aggregation  changes;  thus,  liquid 
mercury  is  not  strictly  comparable  with  those  metals  whose  specific  heat 
were  determined  in  the  solid  form ;  and  it  is,  hence,  not  surprising  that 
it  deviates  very  materially  from  the  rule.  The  same  body,  in  all  cases, 
changes  its  specific  heat  when  it  has  been  strongly  heated  ,*  and  the  heat 
that  is  given  out  on  the  sudden  compression  of  a  metal,  as  in  stamping 
a  medal,  or  drawing  a  wire,  is  due  to  a  diminution  of  specific  heat. 
Similarly  the  change  of  chemical  properties  which  results  from  the 
ignition  of  oxide  of  iron,  or  of  chrome,  or  of  peroxide  of  tin,  is 
accompanied  with  an  important  diminution  of  specific  heat,  which 
enables  us  to  account  for  the  vivid  ignition  which  often  takes  place  at 
the  moment  of  the  passing  of  such  oxides  from  the  soluble  to  the  in«. 
apluble  condition^ 
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The  rektion  between  the  specific  heats  of  bodies,  and  their  chemical 
equivalents,  is  thus  remarkably  shown  to  extend  not  merely  to  the 
simple  substances,  but  even  to  saline  bodies,  and  indicates  a  connexion 
between  the  chemical  equivalents  and  the  molecules  upon  which  the 
heat  exerts  its  action,  of  an  intimate  description.  In  fact,  the  specific 
heat  of  a  certain  weight  of  any  body  is  thus  shown  to  be  proportional 
to  the  number  of  chemically  equivalent  masses  contained  in  that  weight ; 
and  the  constant  numbers,  which  were  divided  by  the  specific  heats,  are 
the  specific  heats  of  the  ultimate  chemically  equivalent  particles.  Thus, 
the  specific  heat  of  the  chemical  molecules  of  zinc,  of  lead,  and  tin,  is 
3*1 ;  that  of  the  oxides  of  zinc,  of  copper,  and  of  mercury,  5*4 ;  the 
specific  heat  of  the  chemical  atom  or  ultimate  particle  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  or  of  zinc,  10*4 ;  and  that  of  the  sulphates  of  barytes,  strontia, 
and  lime,  12*4.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  connect  these  constants 
together,  but  without  good  foundation;  for  5*4  and  12*4,  although 
nearly  the  double  and  quadruple  of  3*1,  are  yet  too  far  removed  to  show 
any  necessary  connexion,  and  10.4  is  completely  out  of  the  series  of 
8*1,  though  nearly  the  double  of  5'4. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  discuss  this  remarkable  relation  between  the 
physical  and  chemical  characters  of  these  bodies,  when  I  come  to 
examine  the  subject  of  the  laws  of  chemical  combination  in  their  full 
extent.     For  the  present,  the  details  now  given  are  sufficient* 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  law,  connecting  the  specific  heats  of  different 
bodies,  can  be  obtained  perfectly  consistent,  for  the  various  bodies 
necessary  cannot  be  examined  exactly  in  the  same  state.  Eegnault  has 
well  observed,  that  the  quantity  of  heat  which  we  measure  as  specific 
heat,  consists  of  several  different  portions  :  1st,  the  true  specific  heat ; 
2nd,  the  heat  which  produces  dilatation ;  3rd,  the  heat  which  causes 
the  rise  of  temperature ;  and  4th,  when  a  solid  is  near  its  fusing  point, 
the  quantity  employed  in  giving  the  softness  and  ductiUty,  which  most 
bodies  at  certain  temperatures  acquire.  These  last  three  portions  being 
very  small,  do  not  conceal  the  law  by  which  the  true  speoifiG  heat  is 
regulated ;  but  they  influence  it  so  far,  as  to  prevent  the  law  from  being 
verified  in  its  numerical  results  with  the  accuracy  which  otherwise  might 
have  been  obtained. 

.  When  bodies  combine  chemically,  there  is  generally  found  to  be  a 
diminution  of  specific  heat;  and  it  has  been  attempted  to  account 
thereby  for  the  rise  of  temperature,  by  which  combination  is  in  most 
cases  accompanied.  Thus,  the  specific  heat  of  sulphuric  add  is  0*38 ; 
and  when  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  the  specific  heat  of  the 
mixture  should  be,  were  there  no  action,  —^-^=0,665 ;  but  the  true 
specific  heat  of  the  combined  acid  and  water  is  found  to  be  only  0*687. 
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The  excess  therefore,  0-665 — 0-587=:0*078,  becomes  free,  and  shows 
itself  by  ndsing  the  temperature  of  the  mixture ;  and  accordingly,  on 
mixing  together  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  it  is  well  known  that  a 
temperature  higher  than  that  of  boiUng  water  may  be  produced.     It 
was  even  supposed  at  one  time,  when  heat  was  looked  upon  as  being  a 
positive  substance  which  combined  with  bodies  in  different  proportions, 
that  the  absolute  quantity  of  heat  which  a  body  contained  might  bQ 
determined  by  such  an  experiment,  thus :  if  the  rise  of  temperature 
produced  by  0*078  of  heat  becoming  free  is  expressed  by  180°  above 
22%  then  the  quantity  of  heat  which  stays  behind  must  be  greater  than 
that  in  the  proportion  of  587  to  78 ;  and  hence  is  equivalent  to  -^|i 
180=1335** :  and  thus,  at  the  temperature  of— 1303°  of  Fahrenheit's 
scale,  a  body  should  contain  no  heat  at  all ;  it  should  be  the  absolute 
sero.    But  no  two  such  experiments,  with  different  bodies,  ever  gave 
the  same  result :  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  fact  of  the  specific  heat 
diminishing  as  the  temperature  sinks,  that  the  term  at  which  the  two 
quantities  should  vanish  must  be  infinitely  remote,  and  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  absolute  zero  at  all.     In  fact,  the  physical  existence  of 
an  absolute  zero  is  inconsistent  with  the  more  accurate  ideas  of  the 
nature  of  heat,  which  modem  investigation  has  suggested. 

The  development  of  heat,  in  chemical  combination,  is  also  only  in 
some  cases  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  specific  heat ;  in  at  least  as 
many  it  is  on  the  contrary  remarkably  augmented. 

The  specific  heat  of  gases  and  vapours  has  obtained  considerable 
attention ;  and  yet,  from  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  processes  necessary 
and  the  small  quantity  of  material  which  can  be  operated  on,  the  results 
hitherto  obtained  have  not  acquired  that  degree  of  positive  accordance 
which  should  render  repetition  unnecessary.  The  principal  experi- 
menters in  this  department  have  been  Delaroche  and  Berard,  Delarive 
and  Marcet,  Haycraft,  Dulong,  and,  latterly,  Apjohn  and  Suerman. 

The  method  adopted  by  Haycraft  and,  and  by  Delaroche,  and  Berard, 
consisted  in  heating  a  quantity  of  gas  to  a  certain  temperature,  and 
then  by  passing  it  through  a  tube  in  a  vessel  of  water,  detetmining  how 
much  it  raised  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  being  cooled  through  a 
certain  number  of  degrees.  In  principle,  this  mode  is  perfect ;  but  the 
extreme  accuracy  necessary  in  the  management  of  the  apparatus  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  attained  by  Haycraft :  and  Delaroche  and 
Berard  deprived  their  results  of  most  of  their  value  by  the  oversight  of 
using  the  gases  in  a  damp  state.  The  process  of  Delarive  and  Marcet 
was  not  such  as  could  lead  to  results  worthy  of  much  confidence.  A 
glass  globe  full  of  the  gas,  to  which  was  attached  a  thermometer,  with 
the  bulb  exactly  in  the  centre,  was  plunged  into  a  vessel  of  hot  water. 


sa 
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in  the  expectation  that  the  time  occupied  by  each  gas,  in  having  its  tem- 
perature raised  a  certain  number  of  degrees,  would  be  proportional  to 
the  specific  heat  under  a  constant  volume.  But  the  communication  of 
the  heat  should  be  so  much  and  so  variously  affected  by  currents,  ac* 
cording  to  the  density  of  the  gas,  and  the  quantity  of  heat,  absorbed  bjr 
the  gas,  so  trifling  in  comparison  to  that  which  should  be  required  to 
heat  the  globe,  that  the  amount  of  liability  to  error  was  very  great. 

The  process  employed  by  Dulong  was  very  beautiful  in  principle,  and 
calculated  to  give  experimental  results  of  great  accuracy.  It  consisted 
in  determining  the  velocity  of  sound  in  each  gas,  which  was  measured 
by  finding  the  musical  note  the  same  organ  pipe  gave  with  each  :  from 
this,  by  very  ingenious  methods,  which,  however,  need  not  here  be 
introduced,  further  than  that  the  gases,  with  higher  specific  heats,  give 
more  acute  musical  tones,  he  calculated  the  specific  heats.  The  calcu- 
lations were,  however,  based  on  certain  other  principles,  which  are  not 
necessarily  true. 

The  method  contrived  by  Apjohn  is  that  which  appears  to  be  the 
best  calculated  to  give  accurate  results,  and  those  which  he  obtained 
have  been  verified  by  the  experiments  of  Suerman. 

Apjohn's  method  cannot  be  completely  described,  until  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  latent  heat  of  vapours  and  their  relation  to  space ;  but  the 
general  principle  of  it  is,  that  if  several  gases  be  employed  to  convert  a 
certain  quantity  of  water  into  vapour,  the  gases  wiU  be  cooled  thereby 
in  inverse  proportion  to  their  specific  heats.  Thus,  if  one  gas  have 
double  the  specific  heat  of  another,  it  will  saturate  itself  vrith  vapour  by 
cooling  through  only  half  the  number  of  degrees  necessary  for  that  vrith 
the  less  specific  heat ;  and  thus,  by  measuring  simply  the  cooling  power 
of  each  gas,  the  specific  heat  may  be  calculated. 

The  numbers  obtained  by  Delaroche  and  Berard,  by  Dulong  and  by 
Apjohn,  for  the  specific  heats  of  the  gases  in  equal  volumes,  are  given 
in  the  following  table : — 


Gases. 

Apjohn. 

Delaroche. 

Dulong. 

Air 

1000 

1-000 

1000 

Nitrogen 

1-048 

1006 

1000 

Oxygen 

*oUo 

•976 

1-000 

Hydrogen    . 

1-459 

•900 

1-300 

Carbonic  acid 

1195 

1-258 

1172 

Carbonic  oxide     . 

•996 

1-034 

1-000 

Nitrous  oxide 

M93 

1-350 

1-159 

These  numbers  show  the  diversity  which  exists  among  even  the  best 
experimenters ;  and  they  also  show  that  the  different  gases  follow  no 
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nmple  law  regarding  their  specific  heats.  The  principle  laid  down  by 
the  same  specific  heat,  is  thus  shown  by  the  combined  evidence  of  all 
the  best  results  to  be  totally  unfounded. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  compare  the  specific  heats  of  gases  with 
that  of  water ;  this  being  1*000,  that  of  air  is  0*267  for  equal  weights, 
and  so  on  for  the  other  gases  in  proportion. 

We  do  not  know  the  specific  heats  of  many  bodies  in  the  state  of 
Tapour.  For  watery  vapour,  however,  it  is  found  to  be  0*847,  water 
being  1*000,  or  3*172,  air  being  1*000,  for  equal  weights.  Water  is 
thus  the  only  substance  of  which  we  know  the  specific  heat  in  the  three 
states  of  aggregation,  that  of  ice  being  '513,  water  1*000,  and  steam 
•847,  for  equal  weights. 

When  the  volume  of  a  gas  or  of  a  vapour  increases,  its  specific  heat 
increases  also,  and  vice  vena.  Hence,  when  air  is  suddenly  condensed, 
90  much  heat  is  evolved  that  tinder  may  be  hghted,  and  the  barrel  of  a 
condensing  syringe  may  become  too  hot  to  hold ;  thus,  also,  in  some 
kinds  of  machinery  where  air  suddenly  expands,  so  great  a  degree  of 
cold  is  produced  that  water  may  be  frozen. 

The  exact  degree  of  connexion  between  the  amount  of  expansion  of 
the  gas,  and  the  increase,  or  of  condensation,  and  the  diminution  of 
specific  heat,  has  not  been  ascertained.  They  are  not  proportional :  that 
is  to  say,  when  the  volume  of  a  gas  is  doubled,  its  specific  heat  is  not 
doubled,  and  vice  ver%a  ;  and  yet  it  would  appear  that  it  does  not  fall 
much  below  that  ratio. 


SECTION  III. 


OF   LIQUEFACTION. 


It  has  ahready  been  frequently  explained,  that  by  the  application  of 
heat  to  a  solid  body  it  commences,  when  its  temperature  has  risen  to  a 
certain  degree,  to  become  liquid,  and  that  this  point,  the  melting  point 
of  such  solid  body,  is  one  of  the  most  determinate  and  characteristic  of 
its  physical  properties.  Accordingly,  the  melting  point  is  often  used  as 
a  means  of  distinguishing  and  recognizing  substances  otherwise  very 
similar  in  properties,  as,  for  example,  the  numerous  fatty  acids  can 
scarcely  be  otherwise  distinguished  from  each  other,  exclusive  of  analysis, 
than  by  the  temperatures  at  which  they  melt.    There  has  been  already 
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given  a  list  of  the  melting  points  of  a  number  of  solid  bodies,  and,  in 
the  history  of  each  individual  substance,  its  fusibility  will  be  described. 

The  change  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state  is  accompanied, 
however,  by  a  phenomenon  diflfering  from  any  yet  described,  and 
deserving  of  great  attention  from  the  important  consequences  which 
flow  from  it.  It  is,  that  at  the  moment  of  liquefaction  a  very  large 
quantity  of  heat  is  absorbed,  combining,  as  it  were,  with  the  solid  to 
form  the  liquid  body,  and  after  combination  being  insensible  to  the 
thermometer,  and  having  thence  obtained  the  name  of  latent  heat.  A 
pound  of  water  at  32°  and  a  pound  of  ice  at  32°  give  on  the  tho^ 
mometer  precisely  the  same  degree ;  and  yet,  independent  of  all  oonsi- 
derations  of  specific  heat  discussed  in  the  last  section,  and  which  we 
now  lay  aside,  the  water  contains,  in  a  state  of  intimate  combination,  a 
great  quantity  of  heat,  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  liquid  water,  and  by 
losing  which  it  should  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  solid  ice.  In  melting, 
therefore,  every  body  renders  latent  a  quantity  of  heat. 

This  principle  may  be  demonstrated  by  experiments  of  a  very  simple 
kind.  Thus,  if  a  pound  of  ice  be  taken  at  32°,  and  added  to  a  pound 
of  water  at  174°,  the  ice  dissolves  immediately,  but  the  temperature  of 
the  resulting  two  pounds  of  water  is  found  to  be  32°.  There  has  thus 
disappeared  a  quantity  of  heat,  which  had  previously  raised  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  to  174°  or  through  142°.  This  heat  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  ice  in  becoming  liquid,  and  rendered  latent ;  and  it  is 
therefore  said  that  the  latent  heat  of  liquid  water  is  142°.  If  a  vessel 
of  water,  at  the  temperature  of  103°,  be  exposed  freely  to  air  below  the 
freezing  point,  it  will  rapidly  cool,  imtil  it  arrives  at  32°,  but  there  the 
lowering  of  the  temperature  ceases ;  it  begins  to  freeze,  and,  until  the 
entire  mass  is  reduced  to  solid  ice,  no  loss  of  heat,  sensible  to  the 
thermometer,  is  observed  :  yet  it  must  still  be  giving  out  heat,  precisely 
as  it  was  when  it  cooled  from  103°  to  32°,  this  heat  being,  however, 
that  which  gave  to  it  the  form  of  liquid  water,  and  which  had  been 
perfectly  insensible,  or  latent,  until  the  formation  of  ice  commenced.  If 
the  water  had  taken  half-an-hour  to  cool  from  103°  to  32°  ;  it  will  be 
found  to  require  one  hour  more  to  become  completely  frozen ; 
and  hence,  as  in  the  same  time  it  loses  the  same  quantity  of  heat,  the 
external  air  remaioing  equally  cold,  the  latent  heat  is  71°  X  2  ^  142° 
as  in  the  former  experiment.  Another  mode  of  verifying  the  result 
consists  in  exposing  a  pound  of  ice  at  32°,  and  a  pound  of  water  at  the 
same  temperature,  to  the  same  source  of  heat,  as  on  a  steady  fire,  and  it 
will  be  found,  that,  by  the  time  that  the  ice  has  completely  melted,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  will  have  risen  to  174°. 
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Water  is,  of  all  liquids,  that  which  contains  the  greatest  quantity  of 
latent  heat,  and  hence,  that  which  changes  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid 
state  most  slowly,  and  inversely,  ice,  is  the  solid  which  absorbs  most 
heat,  and  requires  most  time  to  liquefy.  This  property  of  water  is  of 
the  highest  importance  in  the  economy  of  nature,  for,  by  means  of  it, 
the  change  of  seasons  is  rendered  much  less  sudden  than  could  other- 
wise occur.  If  water  passed  from  82°  to  31°,  and  became  solid,  by 
losing  only  the  same  quantity  of  heat  that  it  gives  out  in  cooling  from 
88°  to  32°,  the  change  of  seasons  should  be  so  rapid  and  so  uncertain 
as  to  interrupt  almost  entirely  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and,  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  become  injurious  to  the  health.  But 
as  tliese  properties  of  water  are  now  arranged,  each  particle,  in  freezing, 
becomes  a  source  of  warmth  to  all  around,  and  mitigates  the  severity  of 
the  cold ;  there  can  be  but  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  water 
rendered  solid ;  and  when,  on  the  return  of  a  warmer  season,  a  sudden 
hquefaction  might  prove  equally  injurious,  the  ice  and  snow,  in  melting; 
absorb  all  excess  of  heat,  and  render  the  change  gradual,  and  suitable 
to  the  functions  of  those  plants  and  animals  to  which  a  sudden  transition 
might  prove  fatal. 

We  do  not  know  the  latent  heat  of  many  liquid  bodies,  but  those 
given  in  the  following  table  will  suffice  to  show  the  remarkable  pre- 
eminence of  water  in  that  respect.  The  numbers  are  given  in  two 
columns — ^the  first  showing  the  interval  through  which  the  body  itself, 
in  its  liquid  form,  would  be  heated  by  the  heat  it  absorbs  in  melting ; 
and  the  second  showing  the  interval  through  which  that  heat  woidd 
elevate  the  temperature  of  an  equal  weight  of  water.     Thus  : 

Latent  Heat  of  Measured  by  itself.  Measured  by  water. 


Water 
Sulphur 
Lead     . 
Zinc 
Biamuth 


142 
144 
370 
493 
550 


142 
2714 
110 
48-3 
23*25 


In  every  case  a  solid  body  begins  to  melt  at  the  san^e  temperature. 
Thus,  ice  never  begins  to  melt  until  it  arrives  at  82®,  and  can  never  be 
raised  above  32^  without  melting ;  consequently,  the  fixed  point  is  the 
melting  point  of  ice,  and  not  the  freezing  point  of  water  j  for  if  water 
be  cooled  carefully  without  agitation,  its  temperature  may  be  lowered 
easily  to  25%  and  has  been  reduced  to  15®  without  solidifying.  This 
is  a  phenomenon  like  that  which  has  been  (page  23)  noticed  in  the 
crystallization  of  sulphate  of  soda,  where  the  solution  may  remain 
perfectly  liquid  until  agitated,  and  then  suddenly  crystallizes  with  the  • 
evolution  of  considerable  heat.     If  water,  so  cooled  below  32®,   be 
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agitated,  it  freezes  suddenly,  and  the  temperature  rises  to  32® ;  the 
ktent  heat,  of  that  portion  which  freezes,  becoming  sensible,  and  thus 
warming  the  entire  mass. 

Substances  which  crystallize  easily  generally  expand  in  solidifying, 
and  in  doing  so  exert  great  force.  Thus,  water  is  capable  of  bursting 
the  strongest  vessels,  if  they  be  filled  completely  with  it,  and  tightly 
closed,  so  as  to  prevent  expansion  otherwise.  It  is  by  the  agency  of 
this  force  that  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  surface  of  rocks,  and 
the  formation  of  the  soil  on  the  lower  grounds,  depends ;  the  rain  water 
being  absorbed  into  the  pores  and  small  cavities,  which  even  the  hardest 
rocks  contain,  and  being  there,  in  winter,  frozen,  breaks  open  the  sub- 
stance of  the  rock,  and  causes  it  gradually  to  fall  to  powder ;  thus 
generating  the  soft  and  porous  soil  fitted  for  the  reception  and  susten- 
ance of  the  seeds  and  roots  of  plants.  It  is  also  by  the  action  of  this 
force  of  expansion,  exerted  by  many  bodies  when  they  crystallize,  that 
we  are  enabled  to  take  accurate  copies  of  the  moulds  into  which  such 
substances,  in  the  liquid  state,  are  poured.  Cast  iron,  antimony,  and 
the  alloy  of  antimony  used  for  printers^  types,  the  alloy  used  for  stereo- 
type plates,  brass,  bronze,  and  all  such  bodies,  2ft  capable  of  malriTig 
good  castings  by  vurtue  of  this  expanding  power ;  whilst  bodies,  which 
do  not  distinctly  crystallize,  as  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  are  not  capable 
of  giving  accurate  castings,  and  hence  the  coinage  of  these  metals  is 
made  by  stamping  the  necessary  marks  upon  them  by  means  of  a  violent 
blow. 

By  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  salts,  or  vegetable  acids,  the 
freezing  point  of  water  may  be  considerably  lowered :  thus,  sea-water 
does  not  easily  freeze.  When  such  a  solution  is  brought  to  solidify,  it 
is  pure  ice  which  first  crystallizes  out.  Thus,  from  a  strong  solution  of 
potash,  ice  has  been  obtained  in  large  six-sided  prisms ;  and  the  ice 
mountains  which  form  in  the  Polar  seas  are  found  to  be  almost  com- 
pletely fresh.  This  principle  has  been  apphed  also  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  vinegar  and  lemon  juice,  by  freezing ;  a  large  quantity  of  mere 
ice  being  formed  round  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  a  central  cavity  re- 
maining filled  with  concentrated  acid. 

The  principle  of  latent  heat  has  been  applied  to  the  production  of 
artificial  cold.  For  if  a  solid  body  suddenly  liquefies,  without  the 
application  of  external  heat,  it  must  abstract,  from  the  surrounding 
bodies,  the  heat  necessary  to  its  liquefaction,  and  thus  reduce  their 
temperature  and  its  own.  Hence,  when  salts  are  dissolved  in  water, 
without  any  chemical  combination,  there  is  cold  produced.  Thus,  by 
mixing  nitrate  of  ammonia  with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  the  ther- 
mometer sinks  46^  degrees ;  and  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  dis- 
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Bolved  in  three  times  their  weight  of  water^  reduce  the  temperature,  the 
first  16°  and  the  second  12®.  ' 

In  many  cases  where,  by  double  decomposition,  those  soluble  substances 
may  be  formed,  more  powerful  effects  are  produced  by  mixing  two  salts 
together  than  by  either  separately.  Thus  neither  nitre  nor  salammoniac 
produce  much  cold,  but,  when  mixed,  they  generate  nitrate  of  ammonia 
which  is  very  powerful,  and  hence  cause  a  reduction  of  40°.  In  other 
cases  the  cold  results  from  a  quantity  of  water  of  crystallization  being 
set  free  and  suddenly  litjuefying.  Thus  when  crystallized  sulphate  of 
soda  is  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  there  are  formed  bi-sulphate  of  soda 
and  chloride  of  sodium,  with  which  but  ^  of  the  quantity  of  water  re- 
mains ;  and  the  remaining  ^  being  disengaged,  and  abstracting  from 
the  surrounding  bodies  the  heat  necessary  for  their  liquefaction,  depress 
the  temperature  through  50®. 

Another  instance  of  this  manner  of  producing  cold  involves  a  very 
anomalous  play  of  chemical  afi^ties,  thus  on  dissolving  crystals  of 
sulphate  of  copper  in  strong  muriatic  acid  a  depression  of  temperature  of 
40®  degrees  may  be  obtained  and  from  the  liquor  pure  crystallized 
chloride  of  copper  separates  whilst  sulphuric  acid  is  left  diluted  by 
what  had  been  the  water  of  crystallization  of  the  sulphate  of  copper. 

By  using  snow  or  pounded  ice,  freezing  mixtures  of  still  greater 
power  may  be  produced.  The  cold  is  the  greatest  when  a  substance  is 
employed  which  contains  itself  a  large  quantity  of  water  in  a  combined 
form.  Thus  crystallized  chloride  of  calcium  contains  half  its  weight  of 
water,  a^d,  when  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  snow,  the  whole  be- 
comes liquid,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  is  proportionally  large. 
By  combining  such  freezing  mixtures,  intense  degrees  of  cold  have  been 
produced ;  Mr.  Walker,  to  whom  the  invention  of  most  of  them  is  due, 
having  obtained  a  depression  of  temperature  to — 91®  of  Fahrenheit. 
For  the  experiments  on  the  effects  of  intense  cold,  there  is,  however,  now 
generally  employed  the  more  powerful  agency  of  the  evaporation  of  the 
mixture  of  solid  carbonic  acid^  and  sulphuric  ether  referred  to  in 
page  17. 

The  following  table  contains  the  proportions  for  some  of  the  most 
useful  freezing  mixtures,  and  the  degree  of  cold  which  can  be  obtained 
by  means  of  them.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  using  freezing  mix- 
tures a  great  deal  of  the  success  depends  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
liquefaction  is  produced,  and  that  the  thinnest  possible  vessels,  and  a 
tolerably  large  quantity  of  materials  should  be  employed.  For  producing 
a  great  degree  of  cold  it  is  also  necessary  to  cool  the  materials  previously 
as  much  as  possible ;  thus  to  produce  the  intense  cold  of — 91°,  Mr. 
Walker  had  cooled  the  substance  to  be  mixed  down  to-*-68%  by  means 
of  other  freezing  mixtures. 
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FRIGOEIFIC   MIXTURES    WITHOUT   ICE. 


Mixtures. 

Parts. 

Thermometer  sinks 

Degree  of  Cold. 

Nitrate  of  ammonia, 
Water, 

1 
1 

|from+50"to+4« 

46«» 

Muriate  of  ammonia,     . 
Nitrate  of  potash, 
Water, 

5      i; 

5        >from+50°to+10» 
16        S 

40« 

Sulphate  of  soda. 
Diluted  nitric  acid. 

3       1  ) 

2        {from-|-50*to— 8«» 

53« 

Sulphate  of  soda,  . 
Muriate  of  ammonia. 
Nitrate  of  potash. 
Diluted  nitric  acid. 

6        1 

2        ^from+50°to— 10*» 

4      3 

60» 

Sulphate  of  soda,           .         6       ) 

Nitrate  of  ammonia,       .  1       5        [  from  50°  to  — 14«       1             64o 

Diluted  nitric  acid,        .  j       4       ) 

fJSuJ^^^r'.    :    !   Sf-+«>'too' 

50« 

Phosphate  of  soda. 
Nitrate  of  ammonia. 
Dilute  nitric  add, 

5 
3 

4 

i  from  0°  to      34« 

840 

FRIGORIFIC   MIXTUKES  WITH   ICE. 


1 — 

Mixtures. 

Farts. 

Thermometer  sinks 

Degree  of  Cold. 

Snow  or  pounded  ice,     . 
Common  salt, 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

r     to  5° 

• 

Snow  or  pounded  ice,     . 
Common  salt, 
Saiammoniac, 

5 
2 
1 

to  — 12° 

• 

Snow  or  pounded  ice,     . 
Common  salt, 
Saiammoniac, 
Nitrate  of  potash  . 

24 

10 

5 

5 

to  — 18° 

• 

Snow  or  pounded  ice,     . 
Common  salt, 
Nitrate  of  ammonia. 

12 
5 
5 

to— 25° 

• 

• 

Snow,    .... 
Dilute  nitric  acid 

7 
4 

1    from  +  32«  to  — 30° 

exf 

Snow,     .... 
Crystid,  muriate  of  lime. 

2 
3 

\    fit>m4.d2°  to  — 50" 

62° 

Snow,    .... 
Potash, 

3 

4 

\   £rom+32*>  to  — 51° 

83° 

Snow,    .... 
Diluted  nitric  add 

8 
2 

\    fromO°  — 4e° 

4e» 

Snow,    .        .        .        , 
Crystal,  muriate  of  lime. 

\       1    fromO»— 60» 

6G° 

Snow,   •        .        .        , 
Dilute  lulphoric  add 

]Q       \   fttmi  —  60«  to  _  91« 

« 

350 

« 
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In  the  ordinary  experiment  of  freezing  mercury  by  a  mixture  of  snow 
and  crystallized  chloride  of  calcium^  success  is  seldom  obtained  unless 
by  having  two  portions  of  the  mixture^  and  either  cooling  the  materials 
for  the  second  by  means  of  the  first,  or  plunging  the  tube  of  mercury, 
when  it  has  exhausted  the  cooling  powers  of  the  first,  into  the  second 
and  freshly  mixed  portion  of  materials. 

There  are  many  cases  in  which  heat  is  evolved  from  sohd  bodies, 
wthout  our  being  able  positively  to  ascertain  its  source,  and  where, 
consequently,  it  may  be  considered  as  having  previously  been  latent. 
Thus,  by  the  friction  of  two  different  bodies  together,  as  when  the 
axle  of  a  carriage  becomes  hot,  or  when,  as  among  savage  nations,  fire 
is  obtained  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  wood  together.  But  it  is  rather 
a  misuse  of  words  to  say  that  the  heat  evolved  had  previously  been 
latent,  for  the  latent  heat  of  a  body  should  properly  be  considered  as 
that  by  which  the  fluid  condition  is  conferred  upon  it ;  and  hence  a 
solid  body  cannot  be  said  to  have  such  latent  heat  at  all.  It  is  most 
likely  that  as  a  diminution  of  specific  heat  accompanies  the  increase  of 
density  which  occurs  when  oU  of  vitriol  and  water  are  mixed  together, 
80  where,  by  compression,  the  density  of  a  solid  body  is  increased,  its 
specific  heat  may  be  diminished,  and  hence  sensible  heat  evolved.  Al- 
though our  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  not  at  all  as  satisfactory  as  its 
importance  merits,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  when  iron  is  violently 
compressed,  as  in  boring  cannon,  or  by  repeated  hammering,  its  spe- 
cific heat  becomes  much  less,  and  the  heat  evolved  is  so  considerable, 
that  the  metal  may  easily  be  made  red  hot.  It  would  be  well  to  dis- 
tinguish between  heat,  certainly  before  latent,  which  may  thus  be  ren- 
dered sensible,  and  the  true  latent  heat  which  is  absorbed  during 
liquebdion,  and  which  can  be  only  given  out  again  by  the  reassump- 
tion  of  the  solid  form,  and  this  might  be  done,  perhaps,  and  its  con- 
nexion with  specific  heat  made  evident,  by  adopting  the  word  special 
heat,  or  heat  peculiar  to  the  body.  Thus,  liquids  and  vapours  only 
can  contain  latent  heat ;  but  every  body  contains  a  quantity  of  special 
ieal,  equally  insensible  to  the  thermometer,  but  becoming  manifest 
when  the  specific  heat  is  diminished.  The  special  heat  is  thus  the  heat 
which  gives  to  the  body  the  temperature  which  it  possesses,  and  the 
quantity  of  special  heat  necessary  to  produce  a  rise  of  temperature  mea- 
sures the  specific  heat. 

Many  bodies  undergo,  before  liquefaction,  remarkable  changes  in 
their  molecular  constitution :  thus,  iron,  wax,  and  glass,  become  soft 
and  pasty,  so  that  different  pieces  may  be  perfectly  united  into  one ; 
and  it  is,  indeed,  on  this  property  that  the  most  useful  applications  of 
glass  and  iron  in  ordinary  life,  depend.    This  has  been  referred  to  a 
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certain  quantity  of  latent  heat  having  already  entered  into  the  body, 
and  giving  an  intermediate  condition,  that  of  semifluidiiy.  There  is 
no  proof  either  for  or  against  this  view,  as  no  exact  experiments  have 
been  made  upon  such  bodies.  In  other  cases,  where  semifluidity  is 
produced,  as  in  lard,  tallow,  &c.,  it  is  plainly  seen  to  arise  from  the 
substance  benig  a  mixture  of  two  bodies,  of  which  one  melts  easily,  and 
being  then  liquid,  forms  with  the  other,  which  remains  still  solid,  a 
kind  of  pulp,  which  gradually  becomes  less  thick,  according  as  the 
temperature  rises,  until  all  is  Uquefied. 


SECTION  IV. 


OP   VAPOIIIZATION. 


By  the  application  of  a  higher  temperature  than  that  which  was 
necessary  for  liquefaction,  the  generality  of  fusible  bodies  are  capable 
of  being  converted  into  vapour.  In  this  form  they  resemble,  in  mole- 
cular constitution,  the  most  permanent  of  the  gases,  and  are  subjected 
to  precisely  the  same  laws  of  change  of  volume,  for  any  alteration  of 
temperature  or  pressure,  as  atmospheric  air,  as  long  as  the  elastic  form 
is  preserved.  This  passage  from  the  solid,  or  hquid,  to  the  gaseous 
state  of  aggregation,  may  occur  either  slowly  and  silently,  or  with 
violence  and  rapidity ;  the  body  may  either  evaporate  or  boil.  The 
evaporation  may  go  on  at  any  temperature,  even  at  the  lowest;  but 
boiling  commences  only  at  a  certain  temperature,  which  depends  on  thq 
nature  of  the  body,  and  upon  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected. 
Each  of  these  modes  of  generating  vapour  will  require  to  be  specially 
examined ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  attend,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  phe- 
nomenon which  accompanies  and  may  be  supposed  to  produce  the 
change  of  form,  the  absorption  of  the  heat  of  vaporization;  for  pre- 
cisely as  a  solid  absorbs  heat  in  becoming  liquid,  so  does  a  liquid  in 
assuming  the  vaporous  condition,  render  heat  latent,  and  even  in  still 
greater  quantity. 

If  we  place  upon  a  steady  fire,  or  over  a  lamp,  a  cup  of  water,  we 
shall  observe  that  its  temperature  rises  until  it  begins  to  boil,  but  then 
remains  perfectly  stationary  until  the  last  drop  of  the  water  shall  have 
boiled  away.  If  we  remark  the  time,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportion.  Let  us  suppose  the  temperature  of  the  water  to 
have  been  originally  74®,  and  that  at  the  end  of  six  minutes  it  began 
to  boil,  having  attained  the  temperature  of  212®.     In  each  minute^ 
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iberefore,  there  entered  into  the  water  a  quantity  of  heat  sufficient  to 
raise  its  temperature  ^-^F^  =  28*^.  Now,  the  source  of  heat  remain- 
ing  perfectly  steady,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  apply  it  during  42 
minutes  to  boil  away  all  the  water ;  and,  as  in  each  minute  there  enters 
heat  enough  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  same  weight  of  water  23*^, 
the  total  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  water,  in  being  converted 
into  steam,  would  have  raised  its  temperature,  had  it  remained  liquid^ 
23  X  42  =  966,  or  just  to  redness.  And  yet  this  becomes  perfectly 
latent,  the  temperature  of  the  vapour  formed,  that  is,  of  the  steam, 
being  exactly  212®,  that  of  the  water  it  is  formed  from. 


By  the  inverse  process,  a  corresponding  observation  may  be  made. 
Thus,  water  being  boiled  in  a  vessel,  as  in  the  figure,  the  steam  may  be 
conducted  by  a  tube  into  a  glass  containing  a  weighed  quantity  of  cold 
water,  the  tanperature  of  which  is  accurately  marked.  The  steam,  by 
condensing  in  the  cold  water,  raises  its  temperature ;  and,  when  a  suffi- 
cient rise  has  been  produced,  the  steam  may  be  shut  off,  and  the  glass 
with  the  warm  water  weighed  again.  It  is  found  to  be  heavier  than 
before,  from  the  quantity  of  water  added  to  it  by  the  condensation  of 
the  steam ;  and  the  quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  the  steam,  in  so  con- 
densing, may  be  easily  calculated.  Thus :  let  us  suppose  that  there 
were  eight  ounces  of  water,  at  62°,  originally  used,  and  that,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  experiment,  there  were  nine  ounces  at  the  temperature 
of  186**.  It  is  then  evident,  that  one  ounce  of  steam,  in  condensing, 
had  raised  the  temperature  of  the  eight  ounces  124®.  The  temperature 
of  one  ounce  might  have  been,  therefore,  raised  124  X  8  =  992*;  but 
this  was  not  all  latent  heat,  for  the  steam,  by  merely  condensing,  should 
have  formed  liquid  water  at  212",  whereas  it  cooled  to  186^.  The  dif- 
ference, =  26**,  must  be  subtracted  from  the  992**;  and  thus  the  latent 
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heat  of  steam  is  determined  to  be  966**,  as  it  had  been  found  by  the 
previous  process. 

The  great  quantity  of  heat  thus  contained  in  an  insensible  form  in 
steam  is  very  generally  made  use  of  for  warming  apartments^  and  for 
chemical  operations,  in  which  exposure  to  the  direct  action  of  a  fire,  or 
even  to  a  sand  bath,  might  be  injurious.  By  means  of  a  series  of  pipee^ 
steam  from  a  boiler,  placed  at  a  distance,  is  brought  to  circulate  through 
every  part  of  the  most  extensive  buildings,  and  condensing  gradually,  as 
it  passes  along  the  cooling  surfaces,  the  liquid  water  is  conducted  back 
again  to  the  boiler,  there  to  be  reconverted  into  steam.  In  large  manu- 
facturing laboratories,  such  as  those  of  the  Apothecaries'  Halls  of  Dublin 
and  of  London,  there  are  steam  ranges,  or  series  of  evaporating  pans, 
and  stills,  set  in  cast  iron  cases,  within  which  steam  is  introduced,  and 
thus  the  most  delicate  vegetable  preparations,  such  as  extracts  and  inspis- 
sated juices,  are  prepared  at  temperatures,  which,  being  completely  under 
the  control  of  the  operator,  allow  all  the  freshness  and  active  properties 
of  the  plants  to  be  perfectly  preserved. 

By  means  of  apparatus  similar  in  principle  to  that  in  the  last  figure, 
the  latent  heats  of  the  vapours  of  many  fluids  have  been  determined. 
The  most  recent  and  accurate  experiments  are  those  by  Brix  and 
Andrews  of  Belfast,  by  whom  it  has  been  found  that  the  latent  heat  of 
equal  weights  of  the  vapours  of  the  following  bodies  would  have  raised 
the  temperature  of  an  equal  weight  of  water,  in  condensing : 


Water        .  966o 

Alcohol      .  870° 

Sther  1630 

Oil  of  turpentine  138« 

Nitric  acid.  335o 


Sulphurct  of  Carbon 
Bromine 
Hjdriodic  Ether 
Acetic  Ether   . 
Oxalic  Ether    . 


157* 

85« 

15r 
1210 


The  latent  heats  of  bodies,  such  as  vinegar  and  water  of  ammonia,  which 
have  no  definite  chemical  constitution,  but  contain  mixed  water,  do  not 
possess  any  value  or  importance.  In  merely  practical  calculations  th^ 
latent  heat  of  water  is  however  usually  taken  for  simpHcity  at  1000**. 

In  changing  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state,  the  volume  is  in- 
creased in  a  very  great  degree;  the  amount  of  increase,  in  some  in- 
stances, which  may  be  taken  as  examples,  is  given  in  the  following  taUe. 


Substance. 


^.  Onu 

VVater  =» 

1000. 


Water 

Alcohol 

Ether 

Oil  of  turpentine 

Mercury    . 


1000 

907 

715 

867 

13500 


Volume 


Volume 


Boiling     of  Vapour     Z^;^^ 
—       at  boUing  I  o^  Va^^ 


Point. 


Point. 


212" 
172» 

97» 
8150 
660" 


1696 
488 
240 
221 

3395 


1696 
519 
289 
192 

1938 


Specific 

GraTity  of 

Vapour. 


620 
1601 
2583 
4768 
6969 


jy  Chreat  Increase  of  Volume.  M 

In  the  first  column  are  the  names  of  the  bodies ;  in  the  second^  their 
specific  gravities^  water  being  1000  ;  in  the  third,  their  boiling  points; 
in  the  fourth,  the  number  of  volumes  of  vapour  furnished  by  one  volume 
of  each  fluid  at  its  boiling  point ;  in  the  fifth,  the  number  of  volumes  of 
▼aponr,  reduced  to  a  standard  temperature,  212°,  which  one  volume  of 
fluid  may  produce ;  and  in  the  sixth,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour^ 
air  being  1000. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  there  should  exist  some  physical  connexion 
between  the  increase  of  volume  produced  by  the  change  from  the  liquid 
to  the  gaseous  state,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  rendered  latent  during  the 
change ;  and  it  is  in  fact  generally  true,  that  those  bodies  which  have 
small  latent  heat,  expand  least,  as  oil  of  turpentine  and  ether.  But,  as 
yet,  firom  the  few  experiments  that  have  been  made  upon  latent  heats, 
with  substances  sufficiently  pure  to  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  calculation, 
nothing  positive  can  be  considered  to  be  known. 

The  passage  from  the  liquid  condition  to  the  state  of  vapour  is  distin- 
guished from  the  change  of  a  solid  to  a  liquid,  by  the  important  fact,  that 
whilst  liquefaction  is  definitely  produced  at  one  temperature,  and  at  that 
alone,  vaporization  occurs  at  all  temperatures ;  and  it  is  only  from  the 
influence  of  external  circumstances  that  the  change  is  accompanied,  at  a 
particular  temperature,  by  the  phenomenon  of  boiling.     The  coldest 
water  is  capable  of  forming  vapour;  even  ice  evaporates,  and  in  order 
to  do  so,  it  is  not  necessaiy  that  it  shall  previously  melt ;  it  is  thus  that 
snow  wiU  gradually  disappear  from  the  ground,  even  when  shaded  from 
the  sun's  rays,  and  though  the  air  shall  have  continued  below  the  melt- 
ing point.     Other  solid  bodies  also  evaporate  without  previous  melting, 
as  camphor ;  and  arsenic  cannot  be  melted,  for  when  heated,  it  is  con- 
verted at  once  from  the  solid  to  the  vapourous  condition.    The  particles 
of  volatile  bodies  appear  thus,  at  all  temperatures,  to  repel  each  other  to 
a  certain  d^ree,  and  to  spread  abroad,  in  the  form  of  vapour,  until  they 
occupy  completely  the  space  in  which  the  body  is  contained,  and  exer- 
cise a  pressure  which  is  equal  to  the  force  of  their  mutual  repulsion,  and 
which  is  termed  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour. 

The  amount  of  elasticity,  or  as  it  is  often  called,  the  tension  of  a  vapour, 
is  determined  by  very  simple  methods.  Thus,  for  elasticities  below  that 
of  atmospheric  air,  a  series  of  barometer  tubes  arranged  in  a  stand,  P  P 
a  a,  are  to  be  carefully  filled  and  inverted  in  a  basin  of  mercury,  er  er,  as 
in  the  figure.  One  such  tube,  £?</,  is  to  be  kept  untouched,  to  measure 
the  elasticity  of  the  external  air.  If  a  little  water  be  allowed  to  pass 
up  into  the  next  tube  and  there  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  mercury, 
it  immediately  forms  vapour  which  spreads  through  all  the  empty  space, 
and  pressing  against  the  upper  surface  of  the  mercurial  column,  counter- 
acts a  portion  of  the  pressure  of  the  external  air.'    The  remaining 
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pressure  of  the  air  is  able  to  support,  tlierefore,  only  a  shorter  colirmii 
of  mercury,  and  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the 
tuhe  diminishea.  If  ioto  anotlicr  tube  some  alcohol 
be  introduced,  there  is  a  similar,  but  still  greater 
depression  of  the  mercurial  column  caused,  and  with 
ether  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  is  still  more 
diminished.  The  atmospheric  pressure  in  these  cases 
balances  the  shortened  column  of  mercury  added  to 
the  elasticity  of  the  vapour,  and  this  last  is  con3&- 
qaently  measured  by  the  height  of  the  column  of 
mercury  which  it  is  capable  of  replacing]  that  is, 
by  the  space  through  which  the  mercury  has  been 
depressed,  which  is  read  off  by  the  rule  and  index, 
TVT.  Thus,  if  the  barometer  be  at  30  inches  and 
temperature  80",  the  mercuiy  will  stand  in  the  tube 
with  watery  vapour  at  S9  inches,  in  that  with  alco- 
hol at  28-1,  and  in  that  of  ether  at  10  inches. 
The  elasticities  of  these  vapours  are,  therefore,  at  the 
temperature  of  80*. 

Vapour  of  waicr  .  t  '0  inch. 

„      or  alcohol         .  J -9 

„      of  ether  .       .        .      20-0 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  the  elasticity  of  a  vapour  changes  with  the 
temperature  it  is  only  necessary  to  enclose  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  in 
a  cylindrical  case,  containing  water  or  oil  heated  to  the  necessary  d^ree. 
As  the  heat  increases  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  will  diminish, 
and  at  each  temperature  the  elasticity  is  so  determined.  The  apparatus 
may  be  modified  by  bending  the  tube  so  as  to  immerse  the  bent  portion 
containing  the  vapour  into  a  globule  of  water  or  oO  to  which  heat  may 
applied,  but  the  principle  remains  the  same.  In  this  way  a  table  of  the 
elasticity  of  a  vapour  at  all  temperatures  below  theii  boiling  points,  may 
be  formed,  aud  as  there  will  be  frequent  reference  hereafter  to  liie 
tension  of  the  vapour  of  water,  the  following  table  is  introduced  for  ose 
and  as  an  example :— 


Temperature 

Elatticity. 

EUiticitjr.   1 

0-200      b 

90° 

1-36    t; 

0-2C3      g 
0-375      B 

100° 

SO* 

Via- 

3-33     |! 

5*> 

]«>• 

9.16    "S- 

mo 

0-524     s 

ICO" 

0-616      3 

180« 

23M    ■§  , 

an-oo  |! 

0-721     ■§ 

200° 

atr 

1-000     -5 

212^ 
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IHien  n  Hqnid,  in  such  an  apparatus,  is  lieuted  until  the  vapoar 
formed  occupies  all  the  tube,  and  expels  the  mercury,  the  elaaticitj  of 
tlie  vapour  is  eqnal  to  that  of  the  air,  and  the  liquid  exposed  to  the  lur 
Bhonld  bofl ;  the  phenomenon  of  boiling  arising  simply  from  the  fact, 
that  the  ehisticity  of  the  vaponr  balances  the  pressure  of  the  air,  whilst 
the  bubble  is  passing  through  the  fluid  :  thus,  suppose  a  vessel  of  water 
exposed  to  the  air  at  200",  and  a  bubble  of  steam  to  form  in  it;  the 
pressure  exercised  by  that  bubble,  being  equal  to  its  tension,  should  be 
equivalent  to  a  column  of  23'64  inches  of  mercury,  but  the  external 
jffessore  being  30  inches,  the  bubble  should  be  crushed  in  by  a  force 
equal  to  the  difference,  (6'38  inches  of  mercury,)  and  consequently,  dis- 
persed. If  the  water,  however,  be  heated  to  SIS",  the  elasticity  be- 
comes eqnal  to  30  inches,  and  then  the 
external  and  internal  pressurea  being 
equal,  the  bubble  rises  in  the  liquid  with- 
out injury,  and  maintains  itself  at  the 
surface  until  its  investing  film  of  water  ia 
ruptured  by  other  causes,  when  the  vapour 
mixes  uniformly  with  the  air. 

It  is  the  bursting  of  the  steam  bubbles 
that  are  first  fonned  in  this  manner  that 
constitutes  the  simmering  of  a  boiler  or 
the  singing  of  a  kettle  on  the  fire.  The 
bottom  of  tlie  vessel  heats  more  strongly 
the  layer  of  water  in  contact  with  it,  so 
that  the  steam  has  there  a  high  degree  of 
elasticity,  and  forms  a  multitude  of  mi< 
nnte  bubbles ;  when  these  separate  Irom 
the  hot  metal,  they  are  immediately  burst 
in  by  the  greater  external  pressure,  and 
the  mass  of  water  is  thus  thrown  into  a 
state  of  exceedingly  rapid  and  nniform 
vibrations,  which  fall  upon  the  ear  so  re- 
gularly, in  many  cases,  as  to  produce  a 
mnsicid  and  often  agreeable  tone,  which 
may  become  graver  or  more  acute,  ac- 
cording as  the  bubbles  burst  more  or  less 
rapidly  after  one  another. 
The  elasticity  increases  very  rapidly  with  the  temperature,  as  is  seen 
in  the  table,  where  in  rising  from  ISO^toSlSo,  the  elasticity  is  doubled. 
For  high  temperatures  the  rate  of  increase  is  still  more  rapid.     To  de- 
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termine  the  elasticity  at  temperatures  above  the  ordinary  boiling  point, 
an  apparatus  completely  cut  off  from  the  external  air  is  made  use  of. 
In  the  figure  there  is  a  globular  vessel  of  strong  metal,  into  which  is 
introduced  by  the  stopcock  a,  the  fluid  to  be  experimented  on,  as  for 
example,  water.  In  the  aperture  b,  is  fitted  a  thermometer,  the  bulb  of 
which  dips  into  the  fluid  near  the  centre  and  shows  its  temperature. 
A  quantity  of  mercury  being  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  the  tube  e 
dips  under  its  surface,  and  rising  to  the  necessary  height  has  attached 
to  it  the  scale  divided  into  inches  and  their  parts.  When  the  appara* 
tus  is  heated,  as  the  vapour  produced  cannot  escape,  all  joinings  being 
perfectly  steam-tight,  the  temperature  rises  continuously,  in  pkoe  of 
stopping  at  the  boiling  point,  and  the  vapour  formed  pressing  on  the 
surface  of  the  remaining  liquid,  and  by  it  on  the  mercury  underneath, 
forces  the  mercury  up  the  tube  c  until  the  mercurial  column  shall  have 
attained  such  a  height  as  to  counterbalance  by  its  weight  the  elasticity 
of  the  vapour.  In  these  cases  the  elasticity  is  generally  reckoned  by 
atmospheres,  each  atmosphere  being  equivalent  to  a  mercurial  column 
thirty  inches  high.  In  this  manner  the  vapour  of  water  has  been  found 
to  exert  a  pressure  of 


I  atmosphere  at  21 2o 

16 

atmospheres  at  996» 

2 

»250o 

20 

„  4180 

3 

„  275o 

25 

.,  439» 

4 

..  2940 

30 

„  4570 

6 

„  320O 

40 

„  4860 

8 

„  3420 

50 

„  5IO0 

12 

„  3740 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  such  tables,  to  observe  that 
this  great  increase  of  the  elasticity  of  steam,  as  the  temperature  rises, 
results  not  from  the  expansion  of  steam  already  formed,  but  from  the 
constant  addition  of  new  quantities  of  steam  for  every  variation  of 
temperature.  If  a  globe  full  of  st^am  at  212^,  but  containing  no  li- 
quid water,  were  heated  to  294^,  it  should  tend  to  expand  precisely  as 
air  or  any  other  gas,  and  the  increase  of  elasticity  should  be  only  from 
SO  to  34  inches,  or  from  one  atmosphere  to  1^ ;  but  if  the  globe  con- 
tain liquid  water,  there  is  such  an  additional  quantity  of  vapour  formed 
and  compressed  into  the  same  space,  that  the  elasticity  becomes  equal 
to  four  atmospheres,  or  to  120  inches  of  the  mercurial  column.  Also, 
when  the  pressure  on  a  vapour  is  made  to  vary,  the  result  deviates  from 
the  rule  laid  down  in  page  16,  for  the  action  of  pressure  upon  gases; 
as  the  elasticity  of  a  vapour  cannot  be  really  increased  by  any  increase 
of  pressure :  it  remains  the  same,  but  a  quantity  of  the  vapour  becomes 
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liquid^  uid  there  coutinues  in  tlie  state  of  vapour  only  as  much  as  oc- 
cnpies  with  the  same  elaeticitj  the  dimimshed  volume  which  the  column 
of  mercuiy  leaves.  Thus,  let  us  consider  the  bent  tube  a  b,  of  which 
t  the  extremity  at  a  is  closed,  and  the  leg  a,  occupied 

&om  the  dotted  tine  c  d,  by  vapour  of  ether,  at  its 
boiling  point,  and  bahtndng  in  the  leg  £  a  column  of 
mercury  c  e  thirty  inches  high.  If  now,  without  allow- 
ing the  temperature  to  change,  mercury  be  poured  in 
at  the  orifice  of  b,  until  it  shall  rise  in  a  up  to  the 
line  /  y,  and  occupy  exactly  one-half  of  that  leg,  the 
vapour  will  not  be  compressed  into  half  ita  volume, 
and,  acquiring  a  double  elasticity,  support  60  inches  of 
mercury  as  a  gas  should  do,  but  one-half  of  the  t&et 
will  assume  the  hquid  form,  and  the  remainder,  occupying  the  remaiuuig 
h^  of  the  original  volume,  will  balance  thirty  inches  of  merctuy  pre- 
ciady  as  it  did  before,  and  the  pressing  column,  counting  from  the  line 
y  y,  will  tenninate  at  A. 

If,  however,  in  place  of  attempting  to  iooeaae  the  pressuie  on  a  va- 
pour, we  diminish  it,  then  the  vapour  preeervea  its  elastic  form,  and  its 
dastidty  diminishes  in  all  respedfl  as  if  it  were  a  gas. 

The  f^edfic  gravity  <^  a  vapour,  fomied  at  any  certain  temperature, 
dioold  be  prqKtrtaonal  simply  to  the  elasticity,  if  the  volume  were 
not  allend  by  the  chasge  of  temperature,  and  it  should  be  inversely  as 
tlw  n^BBfi,  if  it  coold  all  remain  nncondensed ;  but  in  reality,  the  re- 
Uoai  u  more  complex,  and  may  be  calculated  upon  the  following  prin- 
a|dies.  Thus,  if  we  wish  to  know  the  specific  gravity  of  vapour  of 
water  having  an  elasticity  expressed  by  7*42  inches  of  mercuiyt  and 
the  tempeiatnie  150°,  we  proceed  as  follows :  the  specific  gravity  of 
steam  at  30  mches  and  2li°  is  620-2;  and  hence  if  the  volume 
did  not  change,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  at  160°,  should 
be  6£0-2x  AVb=:153-39,  but  in  cooling  from  iW  to  150°,  the  por- 
lioB  of  fiteam  which  retains  its  elastic  form  is  compressed  wititin  a 
malkr  volume,  and  hence  has  its  specific  gravity  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  change,  and,  therefore,  the  153*39  obtained  above  must  be 
increased  in  Uie  proportion  of  the  volume  at  150°  to  the  volume  at 
812",  or  as  611:673,  and  thus  becomes  169-24.  The  subjoined  table 
ocmtaios  specific  gravities  for  some  temperatures  calculated  ia  that  way, 
■ad  aocfiinpanied  by  the  temperatures,  the  elasticities,  and  the  weight 
in  giaiiu  of  100  cubic  inches  of  the  vapour. 
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Temperature. 

Elasticily  in 
Inches  of  Mer- 
cury. 

Specific  GraTity. 
Air  »» 1000. 

1 

Weight  of  100 
cubic  inches. 

32o 

50o 

60o 

\W 

150° 

212^ 

0-200 
0-375 
0-524 
1-860 
7-420 
30-000 

5-68 

10-17 

1406 

46-36 

169-24 

620-20 

0-1361 
0  2474 
0-3387 
1-1028 
4-0543 
14-9600 

There  is  some  reason  to  suspect^  however,  that  vapours  do  not  follow 
exactly  the  theoretic  mles^  upon  which  such  tables  are  constructed,  and 
which  in  reality  apply  only  to  gaseous  bodies.  Thus,  Despretz  has 
found  the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  of  water  to  be  at  67^  7'72, 
whilst  by  this  calculation  it  should  be  17"26,  air  at  212^  being  1000 ; 
his  results  cannot  be  considered  as  decisive,  although  they  show  the 
necessity  for  an  accurate  reexamination  of  the  subject.  At  very  high 
temperatures,  the  elasticity  does  certainly  not  increase  with  the  specific 
gravity,  when  the  volume  remains  constant.  Ether  is  found  to  become 
gaseous,  and  to  occupy  only  twice  the  volume  it  had  when  liquid,  at  the 
temperature  of  320%  and  its  elasticity  in  that  state  equals  88  atmos- 
pheres, whereas,  by  calculation,  its  elastic  force  should  be  168  atmos- 
pheres. Alcohol,  inclosed  in  tubes  hermetically  sealed,  is  totally 
converted  into  vapour,  occupying  only  three  times  the  volume  of  the 
liquid  at  404®,  and  then  exerts  a  pressure  only  of  129  atmospheres, 
whilst  by  theory  the  pressure  should  equal  221.  Water,  also,  was 
obtained  by  Cagniard  de  la  Tour,  gaseous  in  four  times  its  liquid 
volume,  at  773%  and  should  then  by  theoir  have  an  elasticity  of  780 
atmospheres,  a  force  far  above  what  the  glass  tube  employed  could 
possibly  have  resisted.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  vapours,  so  far 
as  the  relation  between  their  specific  gravity  and  their  elasticity  is 
concerned,  do  not  follow  exactly  the  same  law  as  gases,  except  within 
certain  limits,  but  that  when  the  elasticity  is  much  smaller  or  much 
greater  than  the  atmospheric  pressure,  variations  which  are  very 
remarkable,  though  as  yet  not  well  understood,  present  themselves. 

When  a  vapour,  as,  for  example,  steam,  which  has  been  generated  in 
dose  vessels,  and  attained  a  great  elasticity,  is  suddenly  allowed  to 
escape  into  the  air,  its  temperature  is  reduced  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
even  independently  of  condensation.  If  the  steam  had  been  formed 
under  a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres,  its  volume  is  but  one-fourth  of 
what  it  should  become  when  free,  and  hence,  on  escaping,  it  expands  in 
that  proportion :  under  that  pressure  its  temperature  had  been  294% 
but  by  the  increase  of  latent  heat  it  faUs  immediately  to  212*^ ;  there. 
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however,  the  expansion  does  not  stop ;  the  impulse  of  tlie  particles  of 
vapour  carries  them  much  further,  and  as  the  specific  heat  increases,  so 
as  nearly  to  be  doubled  when  the  volume  becomes  doubled,  a  consi- 
derable reduction  of  the  temperature  below  212'*  occurs,  which  is  still 
further  increased  by  admixture  of  cold  air  which  presses  into  the  rarefied 
space  left  by  the  expansion  of  the  steam.  Hence  it  is  that  steam 
escaping  into  the  air  firom  under  considerable  pressure  possesses  much 
less  heating  power  than  steam  arising  from  water  boiling  in  an  open 
vessel :  it  is  much  less  liable  to  scald. 

The  principle  of  the  conversion  of  a  solid  or  liquid  body  into  a  vapour, 
at  all  ordinary  temperatures,  is  true,  even  where  the  body  may  be  very 
slightly  volatile.  Thus  the  space  over  the  mercury  in  the  best  barometers 
is  not  truly  empty,  but  contains  a  quantity  of  mercurial  vapour,  exer- 
ciaing  a  certain  elasticity,  and,  by  depressing  the  liquid  column,  making 
the  pressure  of  the  external  air  appear  smaller  than  it  really  is.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  there  are,  for  some  bodies  at  least,  tern* 
peratores  below  which  evaporation  does  not  go  on ;  thus  no  mercurial 
vapour  can  be  detected  unless  the  temperature  be  above  40®,  and  oil  of 
vitriol  requires  to  be  heated  to  120®  before  any  vapour  forms  from  it : 
it  is  probable,  however,  that  even  in  these  cases,  the  general  principle 
holds  good,  and  that  it  is  only  from  the  minute  quantity  of  vapour 
eluding  our  means  of  research  that  the  existence  of  a  limit  to  evaporation 
was  believed  to  exist. 

The  boiling  point  of  a  liquid  being  that  at  which  its  vapour  can 
support  the  external  pressure,  it  is  liable  to  constant  fluctuation  as  the 
pressure  changes,  and  hence  the  marking  upon  the  thermometer  the 
temperature  of  boihng  water  requires  the  care  and  attention  already 
noticed.  If  the  barometer  stood  at  23*64,  water  should  boil  at  200®  in 
place  of  212® ;  and  so  close  is  the  connexion  between  the  pressure  and 
boiling  point,  that  the  height  of  any  place  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
may  be  determined  by  the  temperature  at  which  the  water  boils  there. 
Thus,  if  on  heating  some  water  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  it  be 
found  to  boil  at  203®,  we  find  by  reference  to  a  table  that  the  elasticity 
of  its  vapour  is  then  25*1  inches,  and  hence  that  in  the  same  place,  at 
the  same  moment,  the  colunm  of  mercury  in  a  barometer  should  have 
been  at  that  height.  Then,  by  the  ordinary  calculation,  the  height  of 
tiie  mountain  may  be  found,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  if  the  barometer 
itself  had  been  carried  up.  The  simple  rule  that  the  boiling  point  is  lower- 
ed one  degree  for  every  550  feet  of  elevation  comes  very  near  the  truth. 
On  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  highest  point  of  Europe,  water  has 
been  found  to  boil  at  184". 

By  reducing,  artificially,  the  amount  of  pressure  upon  a  fluid,  as  by 
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placing  the  vessel  eontaming  it  under  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  and 
exhaosiang  the  air^  the  boih'ng  point  is  lowered  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
If  the  vacamn  were  perfect,  a  fluid  should  boil  even  at  the  lowest 
possible  temperature ;  but  this  is  not  practicable,  as  the  vapour  formed 
eannot  be  so  perfectly  removed  but  that  it  will  exercise  some  pressure ; 
but,  with  a  good  air  pump,  fluids  may  be  got  to  boil  145''  below  their 
ordinaiy  boiling  points ;  thus  water  will  boil  at  67^  alcohol  at  82*, 
ether  at  a  temperature  at  which  quicksilver  would  freeze.  If,  at  the 
moment  that  such  a  fluid  is  in  violent  ebullition,  the  working  of  the 
pump  be  stopped,  the  vapour  accumulates,  and,  exercising  on  the  sur&ce 
of  the  fluid  an  amount  of  pressure  corresponding  to  its  elasticity  at  the 
existing  temperature,  raises  the  boiling  pauit,  and  thus  stops  the  ebul- 
lition.  This  fact  may  be  shown  in  a  very  simple  and  singular  manner, 
by  half  filling  a  flask  B,  with  water,  and  boiling  the  water  until  all  the 
air  in  the  flask  shall  have  been  expelled,  and  then  carefully  closing  the 
mouth  of  the  flask  d  by  an  air  tight  cork.     On  removing  the  source  of 

heat,  the  upper  part  of  the  flask  B,  when  inverted 
as  in  the  figure,  remains  full  of  vapour,  which, 
pressing  upon  the  liquid  water,  arrests  the  ebul- 
lition. If  then  a  jet  of  cold  water  p  be  allowed 
to  play  upon  the  flask,  the  vapour  is  condensed, 
and,  a  partial  vacuum  being  thus  produced,  tiie 
water  begins  to  boil ;  if  a  jet  of  warm  water  be 
employed,  the  vapour  retains  its  elastic  form,  and 
the  ebullition  ceases,  so  that  in  this  apparatus  the 
application  of  cold  may  appear  to  cause,  and  that 
of  heat  to  prevent,  the  water's  boiling. 

The  tonperatare  at  which  a  liquid  boils  is  tiun 
entirely  dependent  on  the  amount  of  pressure  to 
which  it  is  subjected.  But  the  limits  within  which  that  pressure  varies 
near  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  ordinary  cases,  are  so  small,  that  the  boiling 
point  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  important  characteristic 
properties  of  a  volatile  substance,  and  from  the  facility  with  which  it 
may  be  determined,  it  is  almost  universally  capable  of  being  a^qplied. 
Hence,  in  describing  such  bodies,  the  boiling  point  will  be,  in  all 
eases,  given ;  but,  for  illustrating  the  present  subject,  a  table  of  the 
boiling  points  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  liquids  is  subjoined  :— 


Muriatic  ether 
Sulphuric  ether 
Sulphuret  of  carbon 
Fyroacetic  spirit 
Water  of  ammonia 
Pyroxylic  spirit 
Alcohol 


52« 

iie» 

132o 
140«» 
151o 
n2f> 


Water 

.    212» 

Nitric  acid 

.    248o 

Oil  of  turpentine 

.    315'' 

Phosphorus 

.    5540 

Sulphur     . 

.  eoio 

Sulphuric  acid  . 

.  esoo 

Mercuiy    . 
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The  boiling  point  is  influenced  by  some  other  circamstances  than  the 
atmospheric  pressure ;  the  nature  of  the  vessel  may  alter  it  several  de- 
grees. Thus,  in  a  glass,  or  glazed  porcelain  vessel,  water  boils  under 
a  pressure  of  30^  inches,  not  at  212°  but  214° ;  and  in  graduating  a 
thermometer  it  is  hence  necessary  to  use  a  metallic  vessel.  This  latter 
appears  to  favour  ebullition  by  the  minute  irregularities  on  its  sur£M3^ 
affording  a  nucleus  for  the  steam  to  form,  as  a  crystal  drcqpped  into  a 
saline  solution  facilitates  the  crystallization ;  and  if  the  smooth  surface 
in  the  ^ass  vessel  be  removed  in  a  single  point,  by  a  scratch  with  a 
diamond,  the  bubbles  of  steam  will  be  seen  to  form  there,  before  the 
general  mass  of  liquid  comes  to  boil.  The  influence  of  roughened  or 
angular  surfaces  in  thus  favouring  the  escape  of  steam  may  be  shown 
very  well  by  heating  water  in  a  glass  flask  to  boiling,  and  then  allow* 
ing  it  to  cool  a  little,  so  that  the  boiling  shall  completely  ceaae ;  if  then 
a  few  filings  of  coj^r,  or  a  platina  wire  be  dipped  into  the  liquid,  if 
the  cooling  had  not  gone  too  far,  the  boiling  will  immediately  recom* 
mence,  the  steam  forming  at  the  edges  and  angles  of  the  rough  sub- 
stances introduced. 

Th^  tanperature  of  the  steam  produced  is  not  affected  by  the  boiling 
point  of  the  liquid.  Thus,  although  by  dissolving  salts,  such  as  chlo- 
ride of  calcium,  in  water,  its  boiling  point  may  be  raised  to  264°,  the 
temperature  of  the  vapour,  immediately  over  the  solution,  is  found  to 
be  but  212°,  for  though  the  temperature  of  a  steam  bubble  which  rises 
up  through  such  a  solution  must  be  264°,  yet  as  its  elasticity  and  latent 
heat  are  proportioned  to  that  temperature,  it  expands  on  mixing  with 
the  less  elastic  atmospheric  air,  and  is  cooled  down  instantly  to  the 
ordioary  boiling  point.  Tlie  heat  of  a  water  bath  may  thus  be  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  saline  bodies ;  but  the  temperature  of  a  steam 
bath  depends  only  on  the  elasticity  of  the  steam. 

A  curious,  though  only  apparent,  anomaly  in  the  relations  of  liquids 
to  their  boiling  points  consists  in  the  possibility  of  the  vessel  containing 
the  liquid  being  heated,  even  to  redness,  without  the  liquid  boiling^ 
though  exposed  only  to  the  ordinary  pressure.  This  may  easily  be 
shown  by  heating  a  platina  crucible  to  redness,  and  dropping  into  it  a 
small  quantity  of  water;  the  water  remains  on  the  red  hot  metal  with- 
out disturbance,  and  appears  scarcely  to  evaporate.  But  if  another 
crucible  be  heated  to  300°,  and  the  water  be  poured  out  of  the  first 
into  the  second,  it  instantly  boils,  and  is  dissipated  in  a  gush  of  vapour. 
The  reason  is,  that  in  the  red  hot  crucible  the  water  is  not  really  in 
contact  with  the  metal,  and  hence  the  heat  passes  to  it  with  extreme 
slowness ;  but  the  water  wets  the  colder  crucible,  and  absorbing  from 
it  all  the  necessary  heat,  is  instantly  converted  into  steam.     The  cohe- 
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five  force  of  the  metal  to  the  water  being  diminished  considerably,  this 
lies  in  a  red  hot  crucible,  as  a  clean  steel  needle  floats  on  water,  or  a 
globule  of  mercury  moves  upon  glass,  and  is  scarcely  affected  by  the 
heat  until  it  wets  the  vessel,  just  as  the  needle  does  not  sink  in  the 
water  until  it  is  wetted  by  it.  There  occur,  however,  in  a  globule  so 
heated  a  very  remarkable  play  of  repulsive  forces,  by  which  a  strong 
movement  of  rotation  may  be  observed  to  be  produced  in  its  interior; 
but  so  independent  is  the  temperature  of  the  water  globule  of  the  heat 
applied  to  the  containing  vessel,  that  if  a  jet  of  liquefied  sulphurous 
acid  be  made  to  strike  the  globule,  the  latter  will  be  frozen  by  the  cold 
produced  by  the  sudden  gazification  of  the  acid,  and  a  mass  of  ice  will 
be  produced  in  the  bottom  of  the  red  hot  crucible.  At  certain  tern* 
peratures  all  liquids  manifest  the  same  peculiarity. 

When  a  liquid  evaporates  at  a  temperature  below  its  boiling  point, 
it  still  absorbs  and  renders  latent  a  great  quantity  of  heat,  and,  indeed, 
still  more  heat  than  it  would  render  latent  when  converted  into  vapour 
by  ordinary  boiling.  It  was  found,  by  James  Watt,  in  his  experiments 
with  steam,  and  it  was  consequently  supposed  to  be  true,  not  merely 
with  water,  but  with  liquids  in  general,  that  no  matter  at  what  tem- 
perature a  liquid  vaporizes  it  absorbs  the  same  total  quantity  of  heat. 
The  more  of  this  that  becomes  sensible  the  less  is  the  portion  which 
remains  latent ;  the  sum  of  the  latent  and  sensible  heats  of  the  vapour 
being  at  all  temperatures  the  same.     Thus,  with  water  evaporating  at 

32"  the  latent  heat  U  1180  the  sum  being  1212 
100"         „  ,.        1J12        ,.  „      1212 

212»         „  „        1000        „  „      1212 

dOOo         „  .,  912        ..  ..      1212 


This  has,  however,  been  shown  by  the  later  more  accurate  researches 
of  Begnault  not  to  be  accurately  true,  although  it  is  so  nearly  correct 
as  to  be  an  important  rule  in  technical  practice.  Begnault  has  deter- 
mined that  the  total  heat  contained  in  vapour  increases  with  the  elas- 
ticity, though  very  slowly.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  numbers 
given  in  his  experiments  for  the  values  of  the  total  heat,  latent  and 
sensible,  and  the  latent  heat  at  different  temperatures  and  pressures. 


Temperatures. 

Pressures. 

Total  Heat. 

Latent  Heat. 

32 

0*006 

109l» 

1059 

122 

0121 

1109** 

997 

212 

1-000 

1147" 

967 

302 

4-712 

1174'> 

872 

392 

15-380 

1201' 

809 

436 

27-535 

1218» 

782 
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There  is,  therefore,  no  economy  in  evaporating  or  distilliug  at  one 
temperature  rather  than  another,  as  the  same  absolute  quantity  of  heat 
is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  steam ;  but,  for  other  reasons,  the 
formation  of  vapours  at  low  temperatures  affords  to  the  chemist  pro- 
cesses of  the  greatest  value.  Many  vegetable  substances  undergo  im- 
portant alterations  in  their  chemical  constitution  and  medicinal  proper- 
ties, if  they  be  exposed  for  a  long  time  even  to  a  heat  of  212'* ;  and 
hence,  in  the  preparation  of  extracts  and  inspissated  juices  of  plants, 
in  pharmacy,  forms  of  apparatus  are  sometimes  employed,  in  which  the 
evaporation  is  carried  on  in  close  vessels  connected  with  an  air  pump, 
and  in  which  a  partial  vacuum,  measured  by  a  barometer  guage,  may 
be  established.  In  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  this  principle  of  evapo- 
ration at  low  temperatures,  by  removal  of  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
was  the  source  of  great  improvement,  as  the  true  crystallizable  sugar 
is  converted  into  the  uncrystallizable  sugar  (treacle)  with  great  rapidity, 
at  the  temperature  of  boiling  syrup,  and  was  hence,  to  a  great  extent, 
lost  to  the  manufjEicturer,  By  later  improvements  in  the  mode  of  ap- 
plying heat,  the  necessity  of  evaporating  the  syrup  in  vacuo  hais  been, 
however,  completely,  obviated. 

The  absorption  of  heat  in  the  conversion  of  a  liquid  into  a  vapour, 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  may  become  the  source  of  considerable  cold ; 
and  it  is,  indeed,  in  this  way  that  the  greatest  cold  yet  generated  has 
been  produced.  The  cold  wliich  is  felt  when  a  little  ether  or  spirits  of 
wine  is  dropped  upon  the  hand  arises  from  this  fact ;  and  by  surrounding 
the  bulb  of  a  mercurial  thermometer  with  some  loose  cotton,  and  mois- 
tening it  with  liquid  sulphurous  acid,  the  quicksilver  in  the  bulb  may 
easily  be  frozen.  By  placing  some  ether  in  a  shallow,  thin,  metallic 
cup,  which  rests  in  a  glass  vessel,  containing  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
and  producing,  by  the  air  pump,  the  rapid  vaporization  of  the  ether, 
the  water  may  be  so  frozen,  that  the  two  cups  shall  be  cemented  firmly 
together  by  the  intervening  sheet  of  ice. 

Water  may  be  even  frozen  by  its  own  evaporation,  as  in  the  cryo* 
phorus,  which  consists  of  a  long  tube,  terminating  in  bulbs,  which  con- 
tain some  water,  and  from  which  the  air  had  been  carefully  expelled  by 
boiling,  before  the  apparatus  was  completely  closed.     The  space  above 

the  water  remains  then  occupied 
only  by  watery  vapour.  If  all 
the  water  be  brought  into  one 
bulb,  and  the  other  bulb  be 
immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture, 
the  vapour  will  condense  there,  and  new  vapour  being  formed,  a  distil- 
lation will  be  produced  from  the  one  to  the  other  bulb.    Tlie  vapour 
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which  fonns  in  the  warm  bulb  roust  derive  its  latent  heat  from  the 
water  which  remains  behind^  and  this  is  gradually  cooled  to  the  freezing 
pointy  and  ultimately  completely  frozen ;  the  latent  heat^  of  about  eight 
parts  of  water,  being  given  up  to  form  the  latent  heat  of  one  part  of 
vapour  at  32®.     Even  without  the  application  of  artificial  cold,  water 

may  be  frozen  by  its  own  evaporation.     Thus,  if 
under  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump  we  arrange  two 
fiat  dishes,  the  upper  containrng  water,  the  lower 
containing  oil  of  vitriol,  and  then  having  removed 
the  air,  we  leave  the  apparatus  for  a  short  time  to 
act,  we  shall  find  the  water  in  the  upper  vessel  con* 
verted  into  ice.     Accordingly,  as  any  portion  of 
vapour  forms,  it  is  immediately  absorbed  by  the 
sulphuric  add,  which  has  a  great  affinity  for  water, 
and  the  vapour  being  thus  prevented  from  collect- 
ing, the  loss  of   heat    by  evaporation  proceeds 
without  any  cease,  until  so  much  heat  has  been  removed,  that  the  resi* 
dual  water  is  converted  into  ice, 

In  fiuids  more  volatile  than  water,  this  synchronous  freezing  and  eva« 
poration  may  occur  still  more  simply.  Tims,  if  strong  prussic  add  be 
allowed  to  form  a  pendent  drop  from  a  glass  rod,  the  drop  will  become 
«oUd  by  the  evaporation  of  one  portion  of  it,  and  the  cooling  of  what 
remains.  The  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  solidification  of  carbonic 
add  arises  from  the  same  prindple.  A  jet  of  liquid  carbonic  add 
bdng  allowed  to  escape  into  the  air,  one  portion  instantly  flashes  into 
the  state  of  gas,  and  absorbs  so  much  heat,  that  the  portion  which 
remains  is  converted  into  acompact  solid  mass,  and  if  this  solid  car- 
l)onic  add  be  made  into  a  pulp  with  sulphuric  ether,  the  evaporation  of 
ttie  mixture  produces  the  degree  of  cold  of — 166®  Fahrenheit,  the  most 
inteDBe  as  yet  obtained. 

In  warm  climates,  the  evaporation  of  water  is  commonly  employed 
to  moderate  the  sultriness  of  the  air,  by  the  agreeable  cold  it  prodnoes. 
The  Spanish  alcarrazas  are  earthen  vessels,  so  porous,  that  any  Hqaid 
which  is  put  into  them  gradually  filters  through,  and,  evaporating  from 
the  outer  surface,  cools  the  interior  mass.  In  chemical  operations,  the 
same  mode  of  refrigeration  is  in  constant  use,  and  when  describing 
these  operations,  the  action  of  this  prindple,  in  the  construction  of  the 
apparatus  used,  will  be  referred  to. 

The  conversion  of  a  liquid  into  vapour,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  is 
often  called  spontaneons  evaporation ;  and,  in  the  case  of  water,  from 
the  great  extent  to  which  it  becomes  subservient  to  the  economy  of 
nature,  this  process  is  one  of  high  importance.     It  was  formerly  sup- 
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posed  that  iht  afanosfdiere  was  neoessary  to  evaporation ;  and  this  idea 
was  straogthened  by  the  £adt,  that  by  a  current  of  air  the  evaporation 
is  much  assisted ;  but  it  is  now  established,  that  the  pressure  of  air  is 
really  an  obstacle  to  evaporation,  and  that  a  current  is  useful,  not  by 
siqij^ying  new  quantities  of  air,  but  by  removing  the  vapour  according 
as  it  is  formed,  and  leaving  fresh  spaces  into  which  the  vapour  may  ex* 
pand.  When  a  liquid  forms  vapour,  the  quantity  formed  is  determined 
only  by  the  space  into  which  the  vapour  may  spread,  and  by  the 
temperature.  It  is  no  matter  whether  the  space  be  occupied  before  by 
other  vapours  or  by  air,  or  whether  it  be  a  vacuum ;  the  quantity  of 
vapour  which  can  form  in  it,  is  in  all  these  cases  the  same. 

Dalton  was  the  first  who  clearly  showed  that  different  gases  and 
vapours  c^er  no  resistance  to  each  other's  elasticity  :  thus,  that  the  par- 
ticles 6f  watery  vapour  in  the  air  are  not  subjected  to  the  pressure  iA, 
the  atmosphere,  but  only  influenced  by  the  pressure  of  the  particles  of 
the  same  kind ;  and  hence,  that  at  82^,  when  the  elasticity  of  vapour 
is  only  0*200  inch,  it  retains  perfectiy  its  elastic  constitution,  though 
diffused  through  an  atmosphere,  the  elasticity  of  which  may  equal 
thirty  inches.  If  we  moisten  the  interior  of  a  bell  glass,  filled  by  air, 
with  ether,  alcohol,  sulphuret  of  carbon,  and  water,  all  mixed  together, 
there  will  be  formed  in  the  bell  as  much  of  the  vapour  of  each  substance 
as  if  the  beQ  had  been  completely  empty  of  the  others ;  each  vapour 
will  exercise  a  pressure  proportional  to  its  elasticity,  and  by  the  sum  of 
aU  these  pressures,  the  pressure  of  the  external  air  will  be  equihbrated. 
It  is,  consequently,  possible  to  produce  the  rapid  evaporation  of  one 
fluid,  whilst  another  beside  it,  or  even  mixed  with  it,  shall  not  evaporate  at 
all;  it  being  only  necessary  to  remove  the  vapour  of  the  one  as  rapidly 
as  it  is  formed,  whilst  the  portion  of  the  vapour  of  the  second  produced 
in  the  fizsi  instant,  riiall  remain,  and  prevent  its  further  change.  Thus, 
by  placing  a  shallow  dish  of  dilute  alcohol  under  the  receiver  of  an  air 
pomp,  with  a  quantity  of  quicklime,  the  latter  combines  with  and  ab- 
soflMthe  watery  vapour  as  fast  as  formed;  and  there  is,  hence,  a  con- 
tinual evaporation  of  the  water,  whilst  the  alcohol,  after  generating  as 
nrach  vapour  as  once  fills  the  receiver,  is  pressed  upon  by  it,  and  can- 
not form  any  more.  In  this  manner,  alcohol,  almost  quite  pure,  though 
much  more  volatile,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  may  be  obtained  by  iLe 
evaporation  of  its  solution  in  water,  as  it  were  to  dryness. 

If  the  liquid  be  in  excess,  the  vapour  posseses  the  elasticity  belong- 
ing to  its  temperature ;  but  if  there  be  not  hquid  enough  to  form  so 
much  vapour,  the  vapour  formed  then  expands,  so  as  to  occupy  the  en- 
tire space,  and  its  elasticity  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
the  volume;  vapours  being  regulated  by  the  same  law  of  pressure 
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which  holds  with  gases.    If,  thus,  a  bell  glass  of  atmospheric  air  be  con* 
fined  over  water,  at  the  temperature  of  80®,  a  quantity  of  vapour  dif- 
fuses itself  through  the  air,  and,  as  there  is  water  in  excess,  the  elasti- 
city of  that  vapour  will  be  1*00  inch.     Now  if  we  suppose  the  elasti- 
city of  the  air  to  have  been  previously  80  inches  it  will  become,  by  the 
addition  of  the  vapour,  29,  for  the  vapour  counteracts  one  inch  of  the 
external  atmospheric  pressure ;  the  air  in  the  bell  glass  will  then  expand, 
in  the  proportion  of  80  to  29 ;  or,  what  is  the  same  in  practice,  the 
volume  of  the  damp  air  is  the  same  as  the  volume  which  the  vapour 
should  occupy,  if  condensed  in  the  proportion  of  its  own  elasticity  to 
the  atmospheric  pressure,  added  to  the  volume  occupied  by  the  air  when 
dry.     It  is  thus  that  the  volumes  of  gases,  collected  over  water,  are 
corrected  for  the  watery  vapour  that  is  mixed  with  them.    Thus,  in  the 
analysis  of  a  substance  containing  nitrogen,  let  us  suppose  that  8*54 
cubic  inches  of  nitrogen  have  been  collected  over  water,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  63**,  and  the  barometric  pressure  being  29*85  inches ;  at 
that  temperature,  the  elasticity  of  vapour  is  0*53,  and  hence  that  of  the 
dry  air  is   29*35 — 0*58=28*77.      The  volumes  which  they  occupy 
are  as  these  numbers,   and  hence  the   8'54   of   damp  gas  consists 
of  ^?^X  8*64=0  17  of  watery  vapour,  and  |f:jf  X  8*54=8*87   of 
dry  nitrogen. 

This  volume  should  still  be  corrected  for  temperature  and  pressure 
before  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  by  weight  could  be  inferred  iBrom  it. 

Where  the  air  is  not  completely  saturated  with  the  watery  vapour,  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  determine  the  exact  quantity  of  vapour  which  it  con- 
tains.    One  of  the  best  methods  consists  in  cooling  it  until  its  volume 
is  so  much  diminished  that  the  quantity  of  vapour  is  sufficient  to  satu- 
rate it,  and  from  the  temperature  at  which  this  occurs  the  quantity  of 
vapour  may  be  calculated.     This  temperature  is  termed  the  dew  point 
of  the  air  or  gas,  because  if  cooled  in  the  least  below  that  point  a  quan- 
tity of  water  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  dew  upon  the  neighbouring 
cold  bodies.     This  may  be  easily  done  by  taking  a  tumbler  of  water, 
somewhat  too  warm,  and  cooling  it  gradually  by  dissolving  in  it  a  little 
mixed  nitre  and  salammoniac,  until  a  sUght  deposition  of  dew  is  per- 
ceptible on  the  exterior  of  the  glass ;  the  water  is  then  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  dew  point.     Another  method  consists  in  observing  the  ra- 
pidity of  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer 
which  is  covered  with  muslin  kept  wet  by  water.     The  thermometer  so 
arranged  is  always  at  a  lower  temperature  than  an  ordinary  thermome- 
ter, from  the  quantity  of  heat  carried  away   by  evaporation,  and  the 
temperature  will  be  lower  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  evaporation, 
in  dry  air,  evaporation  is  quickest ;  in  air  saturated  with  moisture  eva- 
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pDintion  ceases,  and  in  all  intennediate  degrees  there  is  a  connexion 
between  the  quantity  of  moisture  already  present  in  the  air  and  the  dc^ 
pression  of  temperature,  which  accompanies  the  formation  of  as  much 
more  as  will  saturate  it.  On  this  principle  is  founded  the  process 
already  described  in  page  88,  as  having  been  adopted  by  Apjohn  for 
ascertaining  the  specific  heat  of  the  gases,  and  it  is  easy  now  to  under- 
stand the  general  principle  upon  which  his  process  was  established.  If 
we  consider  a  certain  space  which  may  be  filled  by  the  diflerent  gases 
in  succession,  and  that  these  gases  being  dry,  they  are  made  to  saturate 
themselves  with  watery  vapour,  for  the  formation  of  which  they  them- 
selves supply  the  heat,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  as  the  quantity  of  heat 
to  be  given  out  is  the  same  for  all,  their  temperatures  will  be  reduced 
in  a  degree,  inverse  to  their  specific  heats.  Hydrogen  having  a  high 
specific  heat  will  only  require  to  cool  by  about  one-third  the  number  of 
d^rees  necessary  for  air  or  other  gases.  The  numerical  results  obtained 
by  this  process  have  been  already  given. 

Instruments  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  quantity  of  watery 
vapour  which  the  atmosphere  contains  are  termed  hygrometers,  and 
that  of  Daniell  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  most  useful.     It  is  a 

ciyophorus  a  e  b  b,  which  in  place  of  water 
contains  ether,  and  in  one  bulb,  of  which, 
a  i,  is  fixed  a  very  delicate  thermometer. 
This  bulb  is  made  of  blackened  glass,  and 
the  other  bulb  e  o  is  covered  with  a  Uttle 
bag  of  muslin.  All  the  ether  having  been 
made  to  pass  into  the  black  glass  bulb,  a 
little  ether  is  poured  on  the  muslin  envelope 
of  the  other.  This,  by  condensing  the 
vapour  inside,  causes  the  ether  to  distil  from 
the  blackened  bulb,  and  thus  cools  it  and 
the  air  in  contact  with  it,  until  it  arrives  at  the  point  of  saturation, 
when  a  dew  of  liquid  water  begins  to  be  deposited,  which  is  at  once 
observed  upon  the  blackened  glass.  The  internal  thermometer  shows 
the  temperature  of  the  bulb,  which  is  the  dew  point,and  a  thermometer 
which  is  attached  to  the  support  of  the  instrument  shows  the  tempera- 
tare  of  the  external  air.  A  modification  of  this  instrument  lately  pro- 
posed by  Begnault,  enables  the  dew  point  to  be  detennined  with  great 
accuracy  and  facility,  and  is  free  from  the  inequaUties  of  action  to  which 
Daniell's  hygrometer  was  subject, 

When  the  dew  point  has  been  thus  determined,  the  subsequent  cal- 
culation  is  very  simple.     Thus,  if  there  be  air  at  72o,  of  which  the  dew 
point  is  45  ;  the  barometric  pressure  being.30  inches  :  the  elasticity  of 
•8 
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of  steam  at  45^  is  0*316,  and  as  the  elasticity  diminislies  according  as 
the  volume  increases  from  45^  to  72^  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour  in  the 
air  at  72^  is  0'30,  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  of  30  inches  is  pro- 
duced by  the  dry  atmosphere,  which  balances  29'70,and  the  watery  vapour 
which  balances  0*30 ;  and  the  respective  volumes  are  as  these  pressures. 
Gay  Lussac  has  sought  to  establish  a  close  relation  between  the 
manner  in  which  solid  bodies  dissolve  in  liquids,  and  that  in  which 
vapours  diffuse  themselves  through  space.  Thus,  if  a  sohd  body  dis- 
solved only  because  the  liquid  diminished  the  cohesion  of  its  particles, 
the  diminution  of  that  cohesion  in  another  way  should  increase  the 
solubility  very  much :  this,  however,  does  not  occur.  When  paraffine 
dissolves  in  ^cohol,  the  solubility  increases  steadily  with  the  temperature, 
and  does  not  change  more  rapidly  at  the  temperature  when  the  paraffine 
melts  than  at  any  other.  Tins  is  the  case  also  with  many  other  easily 
fusible  bodies.  Hence  he  compares  the  diffusion  of  particles  of  the 
solid  through  the  hquid  to  the  diffusion  of  particles  of  vapour  of  water 
through  the  air,  which  is  not  affected  by  the  solid  or  liquid  form  of 
the  water,  but  depends  only  on  the  temperature ;  and  certainly  this 
view,  though  not  appUcable  to  all,  or  even  the  majority  of  cases  of 
solution,  is  of  much  interest  as  pointing  out  a  similarity  between  solu- 
tion and  vaporization  previously  unnoticed,  and  which  may  be  applied 
to  the  explanation  of  many  anomalous  facts. 

The  employment  of  steam  as  a  moving  power  is  of  so  much  impor- 
tance to  science  and  to  the  arts,  that  it  would  be  improper  to  terminate 
a  discussion  of  the  properties  of  vapours,  without  some  allusion  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  utilized.  The  little  steam  cylinder  of  WoUaston 
figured  in  the  margin,  contains  all  that  is  essential  in  principle,  to  the 
application  of  steam,  to  produce  motion.  A  glass  tube,  terminating 
below  in  a  bulb,  is  fitted  with  a  little  steam-tight  piston,  which  slides 

up  and  down,  the  rod  passing  tlirough  the  brass 
cap  at  top.  If  now  a  little  water  be  placed  in  the 
bulb  and  boiled,  its  steam  pressing  on  the  bottom 
of  the  piston  forces  it  up,  and  when  at  top,  if 
the  bulb  be  dipped  into  cold  water,  the  steam 
condenses,  and  the  pressure  of  the  external  air 
forces  the  piston  down  again.  This  may  be  re- 
peated any  number  of  times,  and  is  the  essential 
element  of  the  atmospheric  steam  engine  of 
Newcomen.  It  was  in  this  form  when  Watt 
commenced  his  improvements  on  it,  and  by 
applying  all  the  resources  of  the  exact  knowledge 
of  the  properties  of  heat  then  first  obtained  by 
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himself  and  his  iUustrioas  associate  Blacky  he  converted  it,  though  still 
without  changing  its  fundamental  principle,  from  the  machine  of 
Newcomen,  which  had  been  rejected  from  practice,  for  its  inefficiency  and 
expense,  into  the  instrument,  which,  after  the  art  of  printing,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  powerful  material  agent  of  human  improvement 
and  civilization  of  which  mankind  has  ever  obtained  possession. 

This  similarity  of  constitution  of  gases  and  vapours  has  been  already 
pointed  out  on  many  occasions,  and  particularly  in  page  17,  where  the  con- 
version of  gases  into  liquids  by  the  application  of  great  pressure,  has  been 
detailed.  A  liquefied  gas,  so  contained  in  a  close  vessel,  is  precisely  in 
the  condition  of  water  heated  in  a  digester  as  in  the  apparatus  figured 
in  page  101,  far  above  its  boiling  point,  and  generating  steam  possessed 
of  considerable  tension.  On  this  analogy  has  been  founded  an  inter- 
esting speculation  concerning  the  temperatures  at  which  the  gases 
would,  9X  ordinary  pressures,  assume  their  liquid  form,  that  is  to  say^ 
their  boiling  points  when  liquid,  thus : — 

At  44*50  the  tension  of  liqnid  nitrous  oxide  is  50  atmospheres. 
At320«»  „  „  „  44 


For  12'5o  an  increase  of  tension  of 

Steam  exerts  a  pressure 

of  50  atmospheres  at         .        .        . 
and  of  44 


6  atmospheres. 


>> 


i> 


For  6  atmospheres  the  difference  is 
liquid  carbonic  acid  exerts  a  pressure 

of  25  atmospheres  at  .  .  . 
andof20         >»  »f         •        •        • 

The  tension  of  steam  is 

25  atmospheres  at     ...        . 
20  f»  ,,      •        .        •        '^ 

Muriatic  add  exerts,  when  liquid,  a  tension 

of  25  atmospheres  at 
aiidof20        ,,  »         •        •        • 

Steam  balances 

26  atmospheres  at     .... 

20         ,,  >»•••• 

Ammonia  liquefies  and  exerts  a  pressure 

of  6*5 -atmospheres  at  .  .  . 
aiidof5  »,  t»        •        •        • 

Steam  exerts  a  pressure  of 

6-5  atmospheres  at    . 

50 


»i 


>» 


511 -50 
497-5° 


439-5« 
418 


14'0<»  or  just  the  same. 

^^  \  Difference,  20«» 

.'^oJ  Difference,  21'> 

^^1  Difference,  22« 

^^o\  Difference,  2lo 

^\  Difference,  18« 

SOTS'*}  IWfference,  18-5» 


It  is  hence  evident  that,  in  every  case,  the  rate  of  increase  of  elasti- 
city of  these  gases,  with  the  temperature,  follows  the  same  law  as  that 
of  steam ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  good  reason  to  believe,  that,  if  the 
elasticity  were  diminished  to  one  atmosphere,  the  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture necessary  to  effect  it  should  be  regulated  by  the  same  law  as  that 
of  watery  vapour ;  the  gases  should  then,  under  the  ordinary  pressure 
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of  30  iuclies,  become  liquid,  and,  when  liquid,  their  boiling  points 
should  be : — 


Nitrous  oxide 

.     —        252*4**  Falirenheit, 

Carbonic  acid 

.    =        230-8" 

Muriatic  acid 

.     -=        2020° 

Ammonia 

.     —          63-4<»            „ 

The  great  increase  of  elasticity,  which  these  liquefied  gases  acquire 
by  a  change  of  temperature,  limited  to  a  very  few  degrees,  has  led  io 
sangtiine  opinions  of  their  advantages,  as  a  source  of  power,  in  machines. 
No  experiments  at  all  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  be  decisive  upon  thd 
question  have  as  yet  been  made. 

There  are  some  other  properties  of  gases,  which,  although  closely 
connected  with  the  subject  now  discussed,  I  shall  postpone,  in  order  to 
introduce  them  where  they  are  found  to  be  of  the  most  practical  impor- 
tance. Thus,  the  manner  in  which  gases  spread  through  each  other, 
in  virtue  of  their  diflfusive  power,  will  be  described  under  the  head  erf 
Atmospheric  Air,  to  the  proper  constitution  of  which  this  law  is  indis- 
pensable. The  relation  of  gases  to  water,  their  solubility  in  that  and 
other  liquids,  and  the  various  modes  of  depriving  them  of  moisture, 
for  the  purpose  of  chemical  experiments,  shall  enter  into  the  history  of 
the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  water. 


SECTION  V. 

ON   THE  TRANSMISSION   OF   HEAT  THROUGH   BODIES. 

It  is  a  matter  of  every  day  experience,  that  heat  may  be  propagated 
from  one  part  of  a  body  to  another,  and  sdso  that  this  propagation  takes 
place  in  unequal  degrees  with  different  bodies.  Thus,  if  one  extremity 
of  a  poker  be  heated  to  bright  redness,  the  other  will  become  so  hot  as 
to  be  intolerable  to  the  hand  ;  whilst,  if  a  stick  of  the  same  length  be 
inserted  in  the  fire,  the  heated  extremity  may  be  completely  burned  off, 
without  the  farther  extremity  having  its  temperature  raised  in  any  re- 
markable degree.  This  extremity  of  a  glass  I'od  may  be  melted  by  the 
flame  of  a  blow-pipe,  though  held  in  the  fingers  scarcely  an  inch  firom 
the  flame  :  but  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  melt  the  extremity  of  a  silver 
wire,  from  the  heat  spreading  itself  generally  through  its  mass,  and  ele- 
vating the  temperature  of  it^  entire  lengtli  to  the  same  degree.  Bodies 
which  act  like  silver  are  said  to  conduct  heat  well,  and  are  termed  «?«- 
duct(yrs.    Bodies  which  intercept  it,  like  wood  or  glass,  are  termed  «<wf- 
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eoniuctor9.     It  is  only  a  difference  of  degree,  for  there  is  no  body 
which  prevents  totally  the  passage  of  heat  across  its  mass. 

The  propagation  of  heat  through  a  body,  in  virtue  of  its  conducting 
power,  is  supposed  to  take  place  from  particle  to  particle ;  precisely  as, 
when  we  apply  a  heated  to  a  cold  ball  of  iron,  the  latter  becomes  heated 
at  its  point  of  contact.  If,  in  place  of  using  balls  of  iron,  cubical 
masses  were  employed,  touching  by  their  surfaces,  the  communication 
of  heat  would  be  much  more  rapid,  from  the  greater  number  of  points 
at  which  transmission  could  take  place.  In  the  interior  of  a  body  we 
should  expect,  therefore,  to  find  the  degree  of  approximation  of  the 
particles  to  have  some  influence  on  the  rapidity  of  transmission,  that  is, 
on  the  conducting  power,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  power  of  conducts 
ing  heat  should  have  some  relation  to  the  density  and  the  cohesion  of 
each  body. 

Many  series  of  experiments  have  been  made  to  determipe  the  con-r 
ducting  power  of  different  bodies.  Such  experiments  may  be  arranged 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  Thus,  if  a  number  of  similar  rods,  of  different 
substances,  be  coated  to  a  certain  distance  from  one  extremity  with  wax, 
and  then  heat  be  apphed  to  the  other  extremity,  the  wax  will  melt  ac- 
cording as  the  temperature  of  each  rod  rises,  from  the  transmission  of 
the  heat  along  it ;  and  the  length  of  the  coating  melted  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  time  will  be  a  measure  of  its  conducting  power.  Another  mode 
consists  in  forming  the  substances  to  be  tried  into  disks,  and,  having 
placed  a  small  morsel  of  phosphorus  upon  each,  warming  all  equally  by 
laying  them  on  a  heated  surface.  The  phosphorus  inflames  first  upon 
the  disk,  which  transmits  most  readily  the  heat ;  and  on  the  other  disks 
in  the  order  of  the  conducting  power  of  their  substance.  But  such  ex- 
periments are  only  useful  in  giving  the  order  of  conducting  power  in  a 
general  way,  and  are  inapplicable  to  exact  purposes. 

The  best  results  are  those  which  have  been  obtained  by  Despretz, 
whose  method  was  the  following.  All  the  bars  used  in  his  experiments 
were  square  prisms,  and  were  all  covered  with  the  same  black  varnish, 
in  order  that  the  loss  of  heat  from  their  surface  might  be  exactly  simi- 
lar. At  every  four  inches  of  their  length  was  a  hole  bored  to  half  the 
depth  of  the  bar,  which  was  filled  with  oil  or  mercury,  into  which  the 
bulb  of  a  delicate  thermometer  dipped,  so  as  at  every  instant  to  show 
the  temperature  of  the  bar  at  this  series  of  points.  By  means  of  a 
lamp  applied  to  one  extremity  of  the  bar,  it  was  strongly  heated,  and 
the  st^diness  of  the  heat  secured  by  finding  the  temperature  of  the 
thermometer  nearest  the  lamp  to  be  stationary  for  six  hours,  the  usual 
time  for  an  experiment.    The  temperature  of  the  air  of  the  room, 
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which  should  scarcely  at  all  vary  during  that  time,  is  known  by  a  ther- 
mometer. 

After  the  bar  has  been  heated  for  two  or  three  hours,  each  thermo- 
meter arrives  at  a  temperature  which  thenceforth  continues  the  same, 
as  long  as  the  source  of  heat  is  kept  up.  This  temperature  depends  on 
the  difference  between  the  quantity  of  heat  that  is  propagated  along  the 
bar  from  the  lamp,  and  the  quantity  which  is  lost  by  cooling.  The  ex- 
cess of  the  temperatures  of  the  thermometers  attached  to  the  bar  above 
the  temperature  of  the  room,  forms,  therefore,  a  series,  the  ratio  of 
which  depends  upon  the  conducting  power  of  the  bar  in  a  manner 
which,  though  not  simply  proportional,  is  easily  deduced  from  it  by 
calculation.  By  these  principles,  of  which  the  theory  was  given  by  the 
celebrated  Fourier,  Despretz  has  deduced,  from  his  experiments,  the 
following  conducting  powers;  gold  being  assumed  as  the  standard  of 
comparison. 


Gold    . 

1000 

Tin     . 

.      304 

SUver 

973 

Lead  . 

180 

Copper 

898 

Marble 

23-6 

Platinum 

381 

Porcelain    . 

12-2 

Iron     . 

.        .                874 

Fire  clay    . 

11-4 

Zinc     . 

363 

Although  this  series  presents,  when  compared  with  the  specific  gravi- 
ties, or  other  physical  properties  of  these  bodies,  very  great  diversity, 
yet  it  is  remarkable  that  the  more  expansible  and  more  fusible  metals, 
tin,  lead,  and  zinc,  are  those  which  conduct  heat  worst.  The  position 
of  platinum  is,  however,  quite  anomalous,  and  must  prevent  any  attempt 
at  generalization. 

The  diflerence  of  conducting  power  of  solid  bodies  is  of  daily  utihty 
in  ordinary  life,  as  well  as  in  chemical  operations.  It  is  thus  that  sub- 
stances of  exactly  the  same  temperature  may  produce  quite  opposite  sen- 
sations to  the  hand.  If  we  grasp  in  one  hand  a  piece  of  metal,  and  in 
the  other  a  piece  of  wood,  both  at  180**,  the  hand  will  be  reddened  and 
blistered  by  the  metal,  but  the  latter  will  feel  only  moderately  warm. 
If  the  metal  and  wood  be  both  cooled  at  82^,  the  former  will  feel  in- 
tensely cold,  but  the  latter  scarcely  at  all  so.  In  the  first  case,  the 
metal  gives  out  its  heat  to  the  hand,  and  in  the  second,  abstracts  it 
from  the  hand  so  rapidly,  that  the  nerves  and  circulation  become 
acutely  sensible  of  the  change ;  but  with  the  wood,  from  its  low  con- 
ducting power,  the  fiow  of  heat  takes  place  so  gradually  in  each  direc- 
tion, as  almost  to  escape  notice.  The  brickwork  of  a  fireplace,  or  of  a 
furnace,  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  heat,  generated  by  combus- 
tion, from  spreading  to  the  surrounding  bodies,  and  so  being  lost.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  light  a  fire  in  a  massive  metallic  grate,  for  the  heat 
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Bhould  be  so  rapidl/  carried  off,  bj  its  conducting  power,  that  the  fuel, 
if  not  well  lighted  before  being  introduced,  would  be  cooled  down  and 
Qttii^uiBhed. 

Liquid*  conduct  heat  but  very  slowly ;  so  slowly,  that  they  were  long 
considered  to  be  troe  non-conductors.  It  ia  now  satisfactorily  proved, 
however,  that  they  do  conduct,  and  although  no  accurate  numbers  have 
been  obtained,  their  powers  appears  to  he  generally  as  tlieir  density ; 
mercury  being  the  beat  conductor,  and  alcohol  and  etlier  being  the 
worst.  This  low  conducting  power  may  easily  be  demonstrated  by  ex- 
periment. Thus,  if  in  a  jar  of  water  an  air  thermometer  be  inverted, 
so  that  its  bulb  shall  be  very  near  the  surface,  and  a  cup.  containing 
ether,  be  laid  floating  on  the  water,  as  in  the  figure 
the  ether  may  be  set  on  fire,  and  allowed  to  bum 
for  a  considerable  time,  before  any  action  on  the 
thermometer  becomes  sensible,  and  even  then,  the 
heat  appears  to  have  travelled  rather  by  the  sobd 
material  of  the  glass,  than  by  the  water.  If  » 
little  water  be  frozen  in  the  bottom  of  a  narrow 
tube,  and  a  solid  adherent  piece  of  ice  being  so  ob- 
tained, if  more  water  be  poured  in,  so  as  to  cover  the  ice  to  the  depth 
of  a  few  inches ;  on  inclining  the  tube,  and  applying  the  flame  of  a 
lamp  to  the  water  near  the  surface,  it  may  be  kept  boiling  violently,  and 
for  a  loi^  time,  before  the  ice  begins  to  liquefy,  and  then  also  it  is  by 
the  ^asa  material  of  the  tube  that  the  heat  shall  be  conveyed. 

Notwithstanding  such  bets,  it  is  still  well  known  that  heat  may  be 
communicated  through  large  quantities  of  fluid,  so  that  the  mass  shall 
be  raindly  and  uniformly  heated.  It  occurs,  then,  not  by  conduction, 
but  by  diffusion,  and  the  source  of  h&A  cannot  be  appU^  indiflerently 
to  any  surface  of  the  fluid,  as  it  might  be  to  a  solid  body,  but  must  be 
applied  ondemeatb .  When  any  portion  of  a  liquid  is  heated  it  expands, 
and,  becoming  speciiically  hghter,  ascends  in  the  mass,  and  is  replaced 
by  the  colder  and  heavier  portions,  which,  being  in  their  turn  heated,  as- 
cend  also,  and  thus  generate  a  circulating  cmrent  of  ascending  warm, 
and  descending  cold  Lquid,  as  in  the  figure,  by  which  every  particle  of 
the  liquid  is  brought  in  successiou  into  contact  with  the 
source  of  heat,  and  the  reanlting  temperature  quickly  and 
uniformly  gained. 

In  the  case  of  water,  and  such  liquids  as  have  a  point  of 

i  maximum  density,  this  conmiunication  of  heat,  by  ascend- 
ing and  descending  currents,  occurs  in  the  inverse  order  be- 
low that  point.  Thus  to  warm  water  which  is  below 
i9-V,  the  heat  should  be  applied  above,  or  to  cool  it  fur- 
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tiier  the  heat  should  be  abstracted  below.  On  this  property  depends 
the  preservation  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  these  countries  from  total  and 
eternal  congelation.  When  in  winter  the  mass  of  water  becomes  cooled  to 
89*5®,  the  superficial  layer  becoming  lighter  as  it  cools  more,  prevents, 
by  its  non-conducting  power,  the  further  abstraction  of  heat  from  the' 
deeper  portions,  but  when  the  warm  air  of  spring  plays  on  it,  the  heat 
id  rapidly  diffused  from  above  downwards,  until  the  temperature  of  the 
entire  mass  is  raised  to  39*5o. 

In  their  mode  of  communicating  heat  gases  resemble  liquids.  Their 
true  conducting  power  is  quite  insensible,  but  by  the  currents 
which  are  produced  by  the  ascent  of  warm  and  the  descent  of 
colder  particles,  they  abstract  and  communicate  heat  with  great  rapi- 
dity. The  difference  is  easily  felt  by  holding  the  hand  first  at  the  side 
and  then  over  the  flame  of  a  candle,  the  distance  being  the  same. 
In  the  latter  case  the  great  increase  of  heat  arises  from  the  ascend- 
ing current  of  heated  air  which  does  not  afiect  the  hand  when  at  the 
side. 

The  non-conducting  power  of  gases  is  practically  of  great  importance. 
The  diflerent  kinds  of  clothing  owe  their  warmth  to  the  fact  that  they 
prevent  the  heat  of  the  body  from  escaping ;  this  they  effect  not  so 
much  by  the  power  of  their  proper  solid  substance,  as  that  being  of  a 
loose  and  spongy  texture,  they  imprison  in  their  pores  a  quantity  of  air, 
which,  not  being  able  to  form  those  continual  currents,  acts  as  a  non- 
conductor. The  more  loose  and  spongy,  therefore,  the  tissue  of  a  cloth 
may  be,  the  more  air  does  it  confine  and  the  warmer  it  feels.  This  is  fully 
supported  by  the  experiments  of  Eumford,  who,  having  heated 
to  the  same  degree  a  thermometer,  imbedded  in  the  materials  of 
which  clothing  is  generally  made,  found  that  it  cooled  through  185® 
when  surrounded  with 


Air 

in 

576" 

Raw  silk 

in 

1283" 

FineUnt 

t* 

1032" 

BeaTcr's  fur 

>t 

1296" 

Cotton  wool 

»» 

1046" 

Eider  down 

>f 

1305" 

Sheep's  wool 

>> 

1 1 18" 

Hare's  for 

>» 

1315" 

A?Vlien  these  bodies  are  tightly  compressed,  so  as  to  diminish  the 
quantity  of  air  confined  witliin  their  tissue,  the  power  of  retaining 
warmth  diminishes  in  the  same  degree. 

.  On  standing  before  a  fire,  the  influence  of  the  heat  is  felt,  even  at 
a  considerable  distance,  although  the  air  is,  as  has  been  just  stated,  so 
bad  a  conductor  that  the  warmth  cannot  be  ascribed  to  direct  transmis- 
sion through  its  mass,  and  since,  as  a  current  of  air  is  passing  to  the  fire 
in  order  to  supply  its  combustion  and  produce  the  draught  of  the  chim- 
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n^,  no  beat  can  arrive  at  the  body  by  the  current  from  the  fire.  AIso^ 
if^a  heated  iron  baQ  be  suspended  in  a  room^  it  propagates  heat  in  all 
directions^  although  the  current  of  air,  which,  so  far  as  has  been  yet 
described,  alone  can  convey  any  great  quantity  of  heat,  is  directed  only 
upwards.  Heat  is,  therefore,  propagated  by  a  third  mode,  distinct  from 
diffusion  and  from  conduction ;  and  the  heated  body  being  supposed 
to  emit  actual  quantities  of  heat  in  straight  lines  or  rays  from  every 
point  of  its  surface,  this  mode  is  termed  radiation. 

Radiation  is  remarkably  distinct  from  conduction  and  diffusion  in  not . 
requiring  for  its  existence  any  material  medium.  On  the  contrary,  the 
existence  of  any  coherent  substance  in  their  path  is  an  obstacle  to  the 
transmission  of  the  rays  of  heat,  and  hence  in  most  solids  and  liquids 
there  is  little  heat  transmitted  by  radiation,  unless  we  look  upon  con- 
duction as  a  kind  of  radiation  from  particle  to  particle  in  the  interior 
of  the  mass,  and  it  is  only  with  gases  that  radiation  approaches  to  what 
takes  place  in  empty  space.  A  heated  body  throws  off  rays  of  heat 
precisely  as  a  luminous  body  throws  off  rays  of  light,  and  in  every 
detail  of  physical  constitution  that  has  yet  been  discussed,  there  ex- 
ists "a  perfect  similarity  between  heat  and  light  in  these  radiant 
forms. 

Different  bodies  radiate  heat  with  different  powers,  which  appear  to 
depend  more  upon  the  mechanical  nature  of  the  surface  than  upon  the 
internal  constitution  of  the  body.  When  any  substance  is  interposed 
in  the  path  of  the  rays  of  heat,  these  are  either  reflected,  or  are  ab- 
sorbed, or  they  pass  through  the  body  without  loss.  In  general  all 
these  effects  are  in  part  produced,  that  is  to  say,  one  portion  of  the  in- 
cident rays  will  be  transmitted,  another  portion  reflected,  and  a  third 
will  disappear  by  being  absorbed.  There  are  thus  in  relation  to  radiant 
heat  four  qualities,  which  various  substances  possess  in  different  degrees, 
the  radiating,  the  absorbing,  the  reflecting,  and  the  transmitting 
power. 

The  rays  of  heat  may,  like  those  of  light,  be  concentrated  by  reflec- 
tion or  refraction.  By  the  former  mode,  that  originally  used  by  Pre- 
vost  and  by  Leslie,  the  properties  of  radiant  heat  may  be  demonstrated 
in  a  simple  manner. 

The  form  of  apparatus  generally  employed  for  demonstrative  experi- 
ments on  radiant  heat  consists  of  reflecting  mirrors  of  polished  silvered 
copper,  of  a  paraboloid  form  m  m'  ;  the  property  of  this  figure  being 
that  rays  emanating  from  the  focus  f  of  one  mirror  are  reflected  from 
it  in  parallel  directions,  and  falling  thus  parallel  upon  the  other  are 
brought  to  convergence  in  its  focus  y.'  In  tliis  manner  the  heat 
radiating  from  a  body  may  be  concentrated  upon  a  single  point,  and  all 
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its  properties  determined  with  great  precision.     Tims,  a  hot  iron  ball 
may  be  placed  at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet  from  a  bit  of  phosphorus  for 


any  length  of  time  without  affecting  it ;  but,  if  the  hot  ball  be  placed 
in  the  focus  of  one  mirror  x,  and  the  phosphorus  in  the  focus  of  the 
other  Hy  this  immediately  begins  to  melt,  and  after  a  moment  bursts 
into  flame.  K  the  hand  be  held  in  the  focus  it  feels  hot,  but  on 
moving  it  much  nearer  to  the  source  of  heat,  tiie  iron  ball,  it  feeb 
cooled.  It  is  thus  not  by  the  direct  conduction  of  the  air,  or  by 
diffusion  of  warm  currents,  that  the  effects  are  caused,  but  from  the 
radiation  of  heat  in  a  form  which,  like  Ught,  admits  of  being  re- 
flected from  curved  surfaces,  and  concentrated  upon  a  focus,  and 
which  shall  be  found  to  follow  the  analogy  of  light  through  aU  its 
branches. 

If  a  thermometer  be  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  mirror  opposite  the 
heated  ball,  it  immediately  indicates  the  rise  of  temperature,  and  may 
serve  to  measure  it.      But  it  is   only  the   air  thermometer  which 

is  delicate  enough  for  such  experiments,  and  it  is 
specially  for  this  use  that  the  differential  air  ther- 
mometer is  constructed.  One  bulb  being  placed 
in  the  focus,  the  difference  of  temperature  between 
the  two  bulbs  is  instantly  shown,  and  it  is  thus 
also  proved  that  the  rise  of  temperature  is  locals  that 
it  is  confined  to  the  point  where  the  rays  of  heat 
are  brought  to  meet,  for  the  instrument  is  insensible 
to  every  general  change  of  temperature,  no  matter 
how  extensive. 

By  means    of  this  apparatus  the  radiating  and 
absorbing,  as  well  as  the  reflecting  and  transmitting 
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powers  of  bodies  may  be  examined.  The  radiating  power  may  be  con- 
veniently exhibited  by  fiUing  a  tin  cube,  c  t,  with  boiling  water,  and 
applying  to  the  surfaces  of  the  cube  the  bodies  whidi  are  to  be 
examined.  Thus,  one  side  being  left  brightly  polished,  another  dimmed 
by  being  rubbed  with  sand  paper,  a  third  covered  by  paper,  and  the 
fourth  being  blacked  by  the  smoke  from  a  candle,  each  side,  on  being 
turned  towards  the  mirror  n,  gives  out  a  quantity  of  heat  proportional 
to  its  radiating  power,  and  this  being  reflected  and  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  thermometer  in  the  focus  e,  is  measured  by  its  indication. 
Leslie  thus  found  the  radiating  power  of  the  following  surfaces  to  be 
relatively. 


Lampblack, 

100 

Plumbago,     . 

75 

Writing  paper 

98 

Tarnished  lead 

45 

Crown  glass 

90 

Clean  lead     . 

19 

Ice 

85 

Folisbed  iron 

15 

Bed  lead      . 

80 

Other  bright  metals 

12 

It  is  here  evident  that  the  radiating  power  is  quite  independent  of 
the  colour  of  the  body ;  and  that  in  all  cases  those  bodies,  with  bright 
metallic  surfaces,  radiate  least;  the  radiating  power  of  lead  being 
doubled  by  simply  tarnishing  its  surface.  It  has  been  rendered  pro- 
bable;, however,  by  recent  observation,  that  it  is  not  the  degree  of  polishing 
of  the  surface  which  influences  the  radiating  power,  so  much  as  the 
closeness  and  density  of  the  exceedingly  thin  surface  layer,  on  which 
the  quantity  of  radiant  heat  depends.  In  the  process  of  polishing,  the 
surface  of  a  metallic  plate,  particularly  if  it  be  rolled,  is  very  much 
compressed,  and  in  this  state  radiates  in  the  lowest  possible  degree; 
but  if  by  rubbing  with  sand  paper  that  dense  film  of  compressed  metal 
be  removed,  the  softer  material  underneath  radiates  with  nearly  double 
the  power.  K  a  plate  of  silver  be  cast  without  being  subjected  to  any 
pressure,  the  surface,  although  perfectly  bright,  radiates  with  a  power 
of  22 ;  but,  if  it  be  dimmed  by  rubbing  with  sand  paper,  the  com- 
pression, even  so  slight,  diminishes  the  radiating  power  to  12.  Sub- 
stances which  are  highly  elastic,  as  ivory,  or  very  hard,  as  agate,  radiate 
in  the  same  degree,  no  matter  what  be  the  rough  or  smooth  condition 
of  the  surface. 

That  the  texture  of  the  surface  should  influence  the  radiating  power 
is  easily  comprehended,  when  we  know  that  it  is  not  from  the  external 
surface,  but  from  a  little  depth  below  it,  that  radiation  actually  takes 
place.  If  radiation  were  truly  from  the  surface,  every  point  of  it 
emitting  rays  equally  intense  in  all  directions,  there  should  occur 
inequalities  in  the  temperatures  of  the   surrounding  bodies  of  the 
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most  remarkable  and  intolerable  kind.  Thus,  let  us  suppose  two 
surfaces  at  right  angles,  radiating  heat,  as,  for  instance,  two  sur- 
faces of  a  red  hot  poker.  A  body  a,  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
angle,  should  have  its  temperature  raised  much  more  than  a  body,  b 

or  c,  directly  opposite  either  side,  for  it 
should  receive  the  rays  a  m,  and  a  m',  equally 
intense ;  while  the  bodies  b  and  c  should 
receive  from  the  same  points  only  the  rays 
B  M,  or  c  M^  But  the  rays  emanating  not 
from  the  surface  at  m  or  m',  but  from  n'  and 
N,  at  some  depth  below,  the  oblique  ray,  n  a, 
has  to  pass  through  so  much  a  thicker  stratum  of  solid  matter  from 
N  to  p  than  the  direct  ray  from  n  to  m  ;  that  the  conjoint  action  of  the 
two  does  no  more  than  enable  the  surrounding  bodies  to  attain  an  equa- 
ble temperature.  Bodies  obliquely  exposed  to  a  flat  radiating  sur&ce, 
receive  less  heat,  not  that  a  smaller  number  of  rays  impinge  upon 
them,  but  that  a  greater  portion  of  heat  is  lost  in  escaping  from  below 
the  surface  of  the  body. 

The  radiating  powers  of  bodies  are  the  foundation  of  numerous  ap- 
plications in  the  arts.  Those  bodies  which  radiate  least  cool  slowest ; 
9nd  hence  if  it  be  required  to  keep  any  material  hot  for  a  considerable 
time,  it  should  be  enclosed  in  a  vessel  with  a  bright  metallic  surface, 
that  being  the  kind  which  retards  most  the  escape  of  heat.  If,  on  the 
contraiy,  the  object  be  to  diffuse  heat,  the  best  radiating  surface  should 
be  made  use  of.  It  is  thus  that  the  tubes  by  which  heated  air  or  water 
or  steam,  are  supplied  to  buildings,  for  the  purposes  of  warmth,  should 
be  bright  and  polished  until  they  anive  at  the  precise  locality  where 
the  heat  is  to  be  given  out,  but  should  there  be  painted  with  white- 
lead  or  lampblack,  the  surfaces  by  which  the  heat  is  most  rapidly  given 
out. 

If  two  tin  vessels,  precisely  similar  in  form,  but  one  being  painted 
and  the  other  polished,  be  filled  with  warm  water,  and  placed  in  a  cool 
room,  that  which  is  painted  will  cool  more  rapidly  than  the  other,  in 
consequence  of  its  greater  power  of  radiation.  If  the  two  vessels, 
when  cold,  be  placed  opposite  a  steady  fire,  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  that  which  is  painted  will  be  observed  to  rise  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  the  other ;  it  will  absorb  the  heat  of  the  fire,  precisely  as 
it  had  given  out  the  heat  of  the  water,  with  most  rapidity.  The  bodies, 
therefore,  that  radiate  best,  absorb  heat,  likewise,  with  greater  power, 
and  those  which,  when  hot,  cool  most  slowly,  are  those  also  which  have 
least  tendency  to  receive  radiant  heat. 

The  absorbing  and  radiating  power  may  even  be  proved  to  be  exactly 
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proportional  to  one  another  by  the  following  experiment.  A  large 
differential  thermometer  is  arranged^  whose  bulbs  are  chambers  of  con- 
siderable size^  presenting  large  and  equal  plane  surfaces  on  the  sides 
that  are  towards  each  other  other.  Of  these  one  is  polished  and  the 
other  coated.  Midway  between  them  is  placed  a  canister  having  equal 
plane  surfaces,  facing  each  of  the  former  respectively,  and  one  polished, 
the  other  coated  with  the  same  pigment  as  before.  This  canister  is 
filled  with  hot  water,  and  is  capable  of  turning  on  a  vertical  axis :  thus 
the  coated  surface  of  the  canister  can  be  turned  to  the  coated  bulb,  or 
to  the  polished ;  in  the  former  case,  a  great  effect  is  produced  upon  the 
coated  bulb,  and  a  very  small  effect  upon  the  plain ;  in  the  second  case 
the  better  radiating  surface  is  directed  to  the  worse  absorbing  one,  and 
the  worse  radiating  to  the  best  absorbing,  and  the  liquid  in  the  tube 
ronaiDS  perfectly  stationary ;  estabUshing  thereby  the  exact  quality  of 
the  absorbing  and  radiating  powers. 

Although  colour  is  without  influence  on  the  radiating  power,  it  yet 
appears  to  influence  the  absorbing  power  in  a  remarkable  degree.  If 
pieces  of  cloth  of  various  colours  be  laid  upon  snow,  and  exposed  to 
the  direct  solar  rays,  that  which  is  black  will,  by  absorbing  more  heat> 
melt  the  snow  away  from  under  it,  and  sink  deepest.  White  will  sink 
least,  and  the  others  in  the  order  of  their  depth  of  colour.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  reason  that  dark  coloured  cloths  are  preferred  for  winter 
use,  and  light  colours  for  summer.  It  is,  however  to  be  noticed,  that 
it  is  only  upon  the  absorption  of  those  rays  of  heat,  which  accompany 
rays  of  light,  that  colour  has  this  power. 

The  great  difference  of  absorbing  power  of  a  blackened  and  of  a 
metallic  surface  may  easily  be  shown,  by  coating  one  bulb  of  a  differ- 
ential thermometer  with  silver  leaf  and  blackening  the  other.  When, 
with  the  same  source  of  heat,  the  rays  are  received  upon  the  silvered 
bulb,  scarcely  any  rise  of  temperature  can  be  observed,  but  when  the 
blackened  bulb  is  placed  in  the  focus,  the  rise  is  much  more  than  would 
have  occurred  with  the  thermometer  in  its  ordinary  condition  of  the 
bulb  with  a  glass  surface. 

The  mirrors  which  are  used  in  those  experiments  do  not  become  sen- 
sibly heated  until  after  a  long  time ;  they  absorb  but  very  Uttle  heat : 
but  if  the  surface  of  the  mirror  be  smeared  with  glue,  it  loses  to  a  great 
degree  its  power  of  reflecting,  and  having  thus  obtained  an  absorbing 
and  radiating  power,  it  very  soon  becomes  warm.  If  it  be  coated  with 
lampblack,  its  reflecting  power  vanishes,  and  its  surface  becomes  highly 
absorbent.  The  reflecting  property  is,  therefore,  possessed  by  the 
surfaces  of  bodies  in  the  inverse  degree  to  the  absorbing  and  ra- 
diating powers,  and  hence  the  best  absorbers  are  those  which  reflect  least. 
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The  heat  which  is  natuially  associated  with  light  in  the  sua's  je.j», 
is  CApable  of  being  so  concentrated  bj  reflection,  that  in  the  focas  of 
a  borning  mirror,  results  equal  to  those  of  the  most  intense  aitificiBl 
heat  may  be  produced.  The  heat  of  the  son's  raya  may  also  be  cosr 
centrated  by  re&action;  the  heat  accompanying  the  rays  of  light  in 
flieir  passage  across  lenses ;  hence  the  nse  of  the  burning  ^ass.  Bat 
vhen  we  thus  come  to  discuss  the  property  possessed  by  bodies  of  trans- 
mitting  radiant  heat  through  their  substance  it  becomes  necessary  to  look 
farther  to  the  source  and  intimate  structure  of  the  heat.  For  the  reenlb 
which  have  as  yet  been  described,  we  are  indebted  almost  exclusively  to 
Ledie,  but  the  power  of  transmitting  heat  could  only  have  led  to  the 
important  consequences  deduced  from  it  by  Forbes  and  Melloni,  mare 
recently  when  the  progress  of  other  sciences  had  placed  at  the  di^Msal 
of  the  aperimenter  measures  of  temperature  infinitely  more  senaiUe 
than  any  form  of  thermometer  hitherto  in  use. 

It  is  by  nwans  of  the  thermo-multiplier  and  galvanometer  that  the 
effects  of  tJhe  transmission  of  heat  require  to  be  observed. 

The  apparatos  employed  by  Melloni  was,  in  its  general  arrangement, 
Bucb  SB  is  represent^  in  the  figure. 


On  a  steady  table  there  rests  a  frame  M,  «,  along  the  middle  of  which 
a  slip,  K,  A,  is  cut,  by  which  the  various  stands  and  supports  may  be 
moved  back  and  forwards,  so  as  to  vary  their  distances  from  codi 
other.  On  the  stand  e,  is  placed  the  source  of  heat ;  in  the  figure  it 
is  a  coil  of  platina  wire  ignited  by  a  spirit  lamp,  but  Uie  flame  may  be 
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Burroonded  bj  a  cylinder  of  blackened  copper,  or  it  may  be  a 
vessel  of  boiling  water,  or  an  argand  or  Locatelli  lamp.  The  rays 
proceeding  from  it  are  received  by  the  thermo-multipUer,  p,  from 
which  the  wires  f,  f,  convey  the  electricity  generated  to  the  galvano- 
meter, o,  which  for  steadiness  is  placed  at  a  distance  and  on  brackets 
secured  against  a  wall.  These  parts,  p  and  &,  will  be  represented  in 
foil  in  the  chapter  on  electricity.  K  it  be  required  to  study  the  action 
of  a  plate  of  any  substance  upon  the  rays  of  heat,  the  screen  £  is  inter- 
posed, having  an  aperture  o,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  plate  to  be 
employed.  This  last  is  then  supported  immediately  behind  the  aper- 
ture, by  means  of  the  little  frame  s,  so  that  no  heat  can  reach  the 
ihermo-multipUer,  unless  after  having  passed  through  it.  As  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  have  the  end  of  p  farthest  from  the  lamp,  unin- 
fluenced by  any  disturbing  causes,  the  screen  yI'  is  placed  inunediately 
behind  it  to  protect  it  from  irregular  radiation  and  from  currents ; 
and  as  the  action  of  the  heat  upon  the  pile  must  be  limited  to  the 
actual  time  of  the  experiment,  the  double  screen  e'  is  interposed  inune- 
diately next  the  lamp,  and  being  provided  with  a  hinge,  is  raised  or 
lowered,  at  the  moment  when  the  rays  of  heat  are  to  be  allowed  to  pass, 
or  are  to  be  intercepted. 

The  orifice  of  the  thermo-multiplier  was  occasionally  fitted  with  a 
conical  tube  of  plated  brass,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  rays  of 
heat  in  greater  number ;  but  that  is  not  often  wanted. 

The  reflecting  power  of  bodies  has  been  exactly  determined  by  Bufl* 
to  be  as  follows.  Of  100  rays  incident  at  an  angle  of  60^  from  the 
perpendicular,  there  are  reflected,  by 


Polished  gold          .        .        .         . 

.        76 

„      silver       .        .        .        . 

62 

,,      brass        .        .        .        . 

62 

Brass  without  polish 

52 

Polished  brass  Tarnished 

41 

Glass  plate  blackened  on  back 

12 

Looking  glass        .        .        .        . 

20 

Metal  plate  blackened    . 

6 

The  power  of  a  body  to  transmit  heat  is  termed  tranacalescence,  and 
of  intercepting  heat  intranscalcscence.  These  properties  are  totally  in- 
dependent of  the  power  of  transmitting  light,  as  will  be  at  once  seen 
from  the  following  table.  It  has  been  found  by  the  experiments  of 
Nobili  and  Melloni,  conducted  with  the  apparatus  just  described,  that 
of  100  rays  proceeding  from  the  flame  of  an  argand  lamp,  there  are 
transmitted  by 
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Substance. 

Colour. 

No. 

92 
62 

57 
40 
35 
34 
33 
33 
28 
23 

Substance. 

■ 

Colour. 

No. 

Rock  salt 
Calc  spar 
Smoke  topaz   . 
Plate  glass 
White  agate    . 
Glass  coloured 
Do.      . 
Chromate  of  potash 
Borax 
Glass  coloured 

colourless 

do. 

brown 

colourless 

do. 

violet 

red 

orange 

colourless 

green 

Glass  coloured 

Do.     . 
Sulphuric  ether 
Gypsum  . 
Tourmaline 
Opaque  quartz 
Citric  acid 
Alcohol   . 
Alum 
Water      . 

yellow 

blue 

colourlesis 

do. 

green 

black 

colourless 

do. 

do. 

do. 

22 
21 
21 
20 
18 
16 
15 
15 
12 
11 

Bock  salt  is  thus  the  most  transcalescent  substance  that  has  been 
found.  Glass  arrests  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  hea^  which  it  re- 
ceives, whilst  colourless  and  transparent  alum,  and  the  most  limpid 
water,  arrest  more  of  the  heat  which  they  receive  than  the  deepest  co- 
loured glasses,  or  topaz,  or  quartz,  so  brown,  as  to  be  quite  opaque. 

But  not  merely  do  different  bodies  act  differently  on  rays  proceeding 
from  the  same  source,  but  the  same  body  may  allow  the  heat  of  one 
source  to  pass  freely  through  its  substance,  and  intercept  partially  or 
completely  the  heat  radiating  from  another.  Thus  using,  in  his  experi- 
ments, the  heat  emanating  from  five  kinds  of  source,  first,  the  argand 
lamp  j  second,  the  lamp  of  Locatelli,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  stea- 
cliness  of  its  flame ;  third,  a  red-hot  spiral  of  platina  wire ;  fourth,  a 
blackened  copper  plate,  heated  to  734® ;  and  fifth,  a  blackened  copper 
plate,  heated  to  212®  by  boiling  water,  MeUoni  found  the  heat  arising 
from  these  sources  to  be  transmitted  in  the  following  proportion  per 
cent. ;  the  results  with  the  argand  lamp,  having  been  given  in  the  last 
table,  are  here  omitted. 


Substance. 

LocatelU 
Lamp. 

• 

Ignited 
Platina. 

Copper  at 
734". 

Copper  at 

Free  radiation 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Rock  salt 

92 

92 

92 

92 

Fluor  spar 

78 

69 

42 

33 

Calc  spar 

39 

28 

6 

0 

Plate  glass 

39 

24 

6 

0 

Agate 

23 

11 

2 

0 

Gypsum  , 

14 

5 

0 

0 

Alum 

9 

2 

0 

0 

Ice 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Bock  salt  is  thus  not  only  the  most  transcalescent  body,  but  it  is  that 
which  alone  is  equally  transcalescent  to  heat  of  all  temperatures.  The 
rays  of  heat  evidently  acquire  a  greater  power  of  transmissibility  as  the 
temperature  of  the  source  increases ;  and  hence  glass  arrests  scarcely 
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ftny  portion  of  tlie  direct  solar  heat ;  whilst  from  the  argand  lamp^  it 
intercepts  47 ;  from  Locatelli^s  lamp,  61 ;  from  ignited  platina,  72 ; 
from  copper,  at  734^  94 ;  and  from  copper,  at  212®,  100  per  cent. 
The  action  of  these  media  upon  radiant  heat  consists  not  merely  in 
stopping  a  certain  portion  of  it,  but  in  separating  it  into  portions,  phy- 
sically  distinct,  of  which  one  is  capable  of  transmission,  whilst  the  other 
is  absorbed.  Hence  a  second  plate,  of  the  same  kind  of  substance, 
exerts  but  a  very  slight  action  upon  the  heat  which  has  already  passed 
throngh  the  first.  Thus,  though  a  plate  of  alum  allows  only  9  in  100 
of  the  direct  rays  of  the  lamp  to  pass,  yet  it  admits  of  the  passage  of  90 
in  100  of  rays  which  have  already  passed  through  a  plate  of  the  same 
sobstance :  asd  calc  spar,  which  transmits  only  ^  of  the  direct  heat^ 
transmits  91  of  that  which  had  passed  through  alum,  and  89  of  that 
which  had  passed  through  gypsum.  On  the  other  hand,  a  green  tour- 
maline, which  transmitted  18  out  of  100  rays  directly  incident  upon  it, 
intercepts  ?  of  those  which  had  previously  passed  through  alum,  but 
gives  passage  to  -^-^  of  radiant  heat  which  had  passed  through  black 
glass. 

The  nature  of  the  physical  distinction  between  the  intercepted  and 
the  transmitted  portions  of  the  heat  is  to  be  found  in  the  different  re- 
frangibility  of  the  rays  of  heat  emanating  from  sources  of  various  tcm-^ 
peratuies.  If  the  rays  of  heat  emanating  from  a  lamp  be  incident  upon 
a  rock  salt  prism,  they  will  undergo  refraction,  subject  to  the  same  law 
of  the  sines,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  light,  and  there  will  be  obtained 
a  band  or  spectrum  of  rays  from  the  lamp ;  the  most  refrangible  will 
coincide  with  about  the  middle  of  the  luminous  spectrum,  whilst  the 
least  refrangible  will  extend  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  least  refrangible 
rays  of  light.  The  mean  refrangibility  of  heat  is,  therefore,  less  than 
that  of  white  Mght,  and  the  length  of  its  undulation,  if  the  wave  theory 
be  adopted,  longer  in  proportion. 

If  now  the  heat  spectrum,  so  obtained,  be  examined  by  means  of  the 

media  which  have  been  already  noticed,  the  explanation  of  the  pecu- 

Uarities  in  their  action  will  be  at  once  observed.     Bock  salt  allows  the 

rays  of  all  degrees  of  refrangibility  to  permeate  its  mass ;  it  is  to  heat 

what  perfectly  colourless  glass  is  to  white  light,  it  acts  equally  on  all 

portions  of  it.     Alum  stops  all  but  the  very  least  refrangible  rays ;  it  is 

to  heat  what  ruby-coloured  glass  is  to  light,  which  allows  only  the  rays 

of  the  least  refrangible  extremity  of  the  spectrum  to  pass  through. 

Glass,  gypsum,  and  such  bodies  as  give  passage  to  the  rays  of  least  and 

of  mean  refrangibility,  resemble  those  orange-coloured  glasses  which 

exclude  the  blue  and  violet  rays  of  light,  but  admit  the  others. 

After  long  search,  Melloni  at  last  found  that  by  coating  with  soot  the 
9 
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surface  of  a  plate  of  rock  salt,  it  became  to  heat  what  blae  glass  is  to 
Ught;  it  excluded  the  rays  of  inferior  refrangibility ;  and  when  a  plate 
so  prepared  was  combined  with  a  plate  of  alum,  all  heat  was  intercepted, 
precisely  as  when  by  laying  a  plate  of  blue  and  a  plate  of  orange  glass 
together,  perfect  opacity  is  produced,  the  one  absorbing  the  portion  of 
light  which  alone  the  other  is  capable  of  transmitting. 

The  rays  of  heat  derived  from  sources  of  different  temperatures  are 
thus  analogous  to  the  rays  of  light  of  different  colours.  The  higher  the 
temperature  of  the  source,  the  more  does  it  resemble  red  light ;  the 
lower  its  temperature,  the  greater  is  its  analogy  with  the  violet  rays. 
Hence,  alum  absorbs  all  the  heat  Arom  boiling  water,  but  gives  passage 
to  that  from  the  argand  lamp ;  but  alum  is  like  a  glass«eo  deeply  co- 
loured red,  that  it  is  almost  opaque,  and  transmits  only  a  small  portion 
even  of  its  own  coloured  light  that  may  fall  upon  it. 

When  a  ray  of  heat  is  incident  upon  a  doubly  refracting  substance,  it 
follows  precisely  the  same  law  as  light,  and  is  refracted  doubly.  In 
this  case,  also,  the  rays  after  emergence  are  found  to  be  polarized  in 
planes  perpendicular  to  each  other ;  and  all  those  consequences  of  the 
mutual  action  of  polarized  rays,  which  give  rise  to  such  magnificent  phe- 
nomena of  colours  in  the  case  of  hght,  must  occur  with  heat,  and  be 
made  sensible,  if  our  organs,  or  our  instruments,  were  of  a  construction 
suitable  for  their  appreciation.  As  yet,  however,  the  fact  which  alone 
remains  wanted,  towards  a  physical  theory  of  heat,  has  not  been  ob- 
terved,  that  of  interference ;  up  to  the  present  time,  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  cold  by  the  combined  action  of  two  rays  of  heat  has  not  been 
seen ;  but  the  closeness  of  the  analogy,  which  in  this  case  alone  requires 
additional  observation,  between  light  and  heat,  is  so  remarkable,  thai 
we  can  have  Uttle  hesitation  in  referring  these  agents,  in  their  radiant 
form,  to  the  same  kind  of  physical  arrangement. 

There  is  no  difiBculty  in  conceiving  radiant  heat  to  consist  in  vibra- 
tions of  the  same  ethereal  medium  which  produces  light,  and  in  consi- 
dering that  the  difference  between  heat  and  light  should  be  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  vibrations,  and  the  consequent  refrangibility  of  their  rays. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  whilst  we  are  con- 
Hcious  of  the  waves  in  air,  although  they  may  vary  in  length,  firom  32 
fiset  to  3^  of  an  inch,  the  limits  of  our  sensibility  to  the  ethereal  waves 
should  be  so  narrow,  that  the  shortest  (violet)  is  to  the  longest  (red)  as 
60  to  38 ;  it  is  more  consonant  to  our  idea  of  the  various  and  beautiful 
uses  to  which  every  object  of  creation  is  made  subservient,  to  believe^ 
that  whilst  the  waves  within  these  limits  produce  upon  the  eye  the  sen- 
sation of  coloured  light,  another  range  of  lengths,  greater  than  those  of 
Ught,  should  giv^  to  our  organs  the  sensation  of  radiant  heat;  and  tliat 
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a  third  order  of  vibration^  still  shorter,  and  more  refrangible  even  tiian 
violet  light,  is  capable  of  acting  npon  the  elementary  constituents  of 
bodies,  and  constitute  the  chemical  rays.  Tlie  coexistence  of  these  three 
kinds  of  rays  in  solar  light  is  an  argument  remarkably  in  favour  of  this 
view,  for  we  can  well  imagine,  that  by  whatever  means  the  sun  commu- 
nicates to  the  ethereal  expanse  the  vibrations  of  various  lengths  which 
constitute  the  rays  of  light,  that  vibrations  of  other  magnitudes,  greater 
or  less,  should  be  at  the  same  time  produced,  and  thus  the  light,  which 
exhibits  to  us  the  beauty  of  the  external  world,  be  accompanied  by  the 
heating  power  which  animates  all  living  nature,  and  without  which  the 
universe  should  be  a  tenantless  and  barren  void. 

These  argwnents,  however,  natural,  and  in  appearance  sound,  are  met 
by  facts  which,  if  not  positive  against  hght  and  heat  differing  only  in 
the  length  of  the  waves,  by  which  they  are  produced,  are,  at  least,  of  so 
much  importance  as  to  deserve  attentive  study.  If  it  were  so,  then  the 
heating  rays  of  the  spectrum  should  be  thrown  always  below  the  co- 
loured space,  being  less  refrangible,  and  it  is  found  that  with  a  flint 
gla^  prism  the  greatest  heat  is  produced  outside  the  visible  confines  of 
the  spectrum  at  the  limit  of  the  red  light.  This  is,  however,  only  acci- 
dental firom  the  nature  of  the  prism ;  for,  if  a  prism  of  crown  glass  be 
employed,  the  rays  of  heat  are  collected  in  the  middle  of  the  red  space : 
with  a  prism  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  orange,  and  by  a  prism  of  oil  of 
turpentine  or  water,  they  may  be  collected  into  the  centre  of  the  yellow 
light. 

The  rays  of  heat,  therefore,  although  generally  less  refrangible  than 
those  of  hght,  are  still  not  necessarily  or  even  always  so.  Tliere  is  dis- 
tributed, over  the  entire  visible  spectrum,  a  heating  spectrum  which  haa 
its  peculiar  point  of  greatest  energy,  and  which  may  be  refracted  more 
or  less,  quite  independently  of  the  luminous  space,  and  may  be  brought 
to  overlap  it  at  either  end,  or  to  lie  evenly  upon  it.  The  ethereal  me- 
dium, if  it  be  the  means  of  transmitting  radiant  heat,  must  be  capable  of 
two  distinct  methods  of  vibration,  by  which  rays  of  equal  refranglbilities, 
but  totally  different  properties,  may  be  produced. 

The  physical  independence  of  solar  light  and  heat  was  beautifully 
»hown  by  Melloni,  who  using  quartz  and  black  mica,  perfectly  opaque^ 
upon  the  one  hand,  and  rock  salt  made  perfectly  opaque  by  soot  upon 
the  other,  obtained  radiant  heat  of  all  refrangibilities,  totally  free  from 
light ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  by  combining  a  plate  of  alum  with  a  glass 
coloured  green  by  oxide  of  copper,  he  obtained  a  brilliant  beam  of  light, 
which,  when  concentrated  by  a  lens  upon  the  most  delicate  thermoscope 
he  could  apply,  exhibited  no  trace  of  any  heating  power  whatsoever. 

An  interesting  property  of  radiant  heat,  and  one  which  shows  the 
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remarkable  distmction  between  it  and  lights  in  a  very  evident  tiicainer^  is^ 
that  the  heat  may  change  its  degree  of  refrangibility^  and  hence  if  it  be 
vibration?^  one  wave  may  break  up  into  several,  or  several  smaUer  waves 
may  unite  to  form  one.  The  light  of  the  sun,  deprived  of  all  the  more 
refrangible  rays,  by  passage  through  a  plate  of  alum,  may  be  received  on 
a  blackened  surface,  the  temperature  of  which  will  be  thus  elevated,  and 
which,  in  turn,  will  become  a  source  of  radiant  heat.  But  the  heat  so 
radiated,  is  found  to  have  totally  changed  its  properties;  it  can  no  longer 
pass  through  alum;  it  has  passed  from  the  state  of  heat  of  the  lowest  to 
the  state  of  heat  of  the  highest  refrangibility.  In  like  manner,  if  the 
most  refrangible  rays  emanating  from  a  source  at  212^,  be  concentrated 
by  a  rock-salt  lens,  and  brought  to  act  on  a  small  surface,  they  may  raise 
the  temperature  of  this  surface  above  212°,  and  radiate  from  thence  in  a 
less  refrangible  condition  than  before.  The  parallel  case  to  this  has 
never  been  found  with  light.  Red  light  has  never  been  changed  into 
blue,  or  violet  into  orange,  and  there  must  be  in  the  physical  theory  of 
radiant  heat  some  general  principle  of  so  high  an  order,  that  the  physical 
optics  of  the  present  day  is  but  a  particular  case  of  it. 

This  change  of  radiant  heat  from  one  degree  of  refrangibility  to  ano- 
ther, occurs  in  nature  very  often,  and  is  the  source  of  some  remarkable 
phenomena.  Thus  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays,  being  of  low  refrangibility 
from  their  intensely  heated  source,  is  transmitted  easily  by  ice  or  snow ; 
and  hence  a  layer  of  snow  upon  a  field,  exposed  even  to  the  powerful 
action  of  the  sun,  is  but  slowly  melted :  if,  however,  a  dark-coloured 
object,  as  a  branch  of  a  tree,  be  laid  upon  the  surface,  it  absorbs  the 
solar  heat,  and  becoming  a  source  of  radiation  of  heat  of  great  refrangi- 
bility, which  the  snow  absorbs  completely,  this  is  melted  under  the  woodj 
which  sinks  and  gradually  disappears  beneath  the  surface.  The  earlier 
melting  of  snow  upon  the  branches  and  round  the  stems  of  plants,  which 
was  supposed  to  demonstrate  a  kind  of  natural  warmth  belonging  to  the 
living  vegetable,  arises  from  this  merely  physical  conversion. 

From  this  results  also  the  influence  of  colour  on  the  power  of  bodies, 
to  absorb  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  of  a  fire ;  the  strips  of  coloured  doth 
(page  125)  melted  the  snow  beneath  them,  not  merely  because  they 
absorbed  more  heat  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  colour,  but  because^ 
they  in  that  proportion  possessed  the  property  of  changing  the  heat> 
which  should  be  transmitted,  into  the  heat  which  would  be  absorbed,  by 
the  snow  on  which  they  rested. 

The  construction  of  a  theory  of  heat  would  be,  even  were  an  undula- 
tory  hypothesis  adopted  for  its  radiant  form,  involved  in  difiiculties  which 
may  require  many  years  of  research  to  render  them  even  clearly  under- 
stood.    The  relation  between  radiation  and  conduction;  the  connexion 
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between  specific  and  latent  heat ;  the  laws  of  cohesive  force  against  which 
heat  acts  in  causing  the  expansion  of  a  body,  will  all  require  to  be  com- 
prehended within  the  folds  of  whatever  principle  shall  hereafter  be  made 
the  basis  of  thermotics.  But  it  is  no  disrespect  to  the  illustrious  names 
that  have  been  connected  with  speculations  on  this  subject,  to  conclude, 
that  none  of  the  views  brought  forward  appear  positive  or  clear  enough 
to  be  described  in  a  work  of  an  elementary  nature  like  the  present. 


SECTION  VI. 


OF  THE   COOLING   OF   BODIES. 


Bodies,  at  an  elevated  temperaftire,  are  capable  of  giving  out  the  heat 
which  they  contain,  by  every  method  by  which,  when  cold,  they  become 
heated  at  the  expense  of  the  surrounding  warmer  bodies.  Cooling  may 
occur,  therefore,  by  contact  or  by  radiation.  The  rapidity  of  cooling  by 
the  immediate  contact  of  the  hotter  with  the  colder  body  depends  on  the 
d^ree  of  intimacy  of  the  contact,  and  the  conducting  powers  of  the 
bodies.  Thus  solids,  which  merely  touch  at  a  few  points,  communicate 
their  relative  temperatures  but  very  slowly,  whilst,  with  liquids  or  gases 
which  may  mix  completely  with  each  other,  the  establishment  of  an 
uniform  tconperature  is  almost  instantaneous.  The  colder  becomes  heated 
to  the  original  temperature  of  the  hotter,  only  when  there  is  a  continual 
supply  of  heat  to  maintain  that  temperature,  as  in  a  furnace :  in  other 
cases  the  hotter  body  cools  in  proportion  as  the  colder  becomes  warm, 
and  tiie  resulting  temperature  depends  on  the  specific  heat  of  each,  as 
has  been  described,  page  81.  In  determining,  therefore,  the  temperature 
of  a  body  by  a  thermometer,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  thermo- 
meter, in  becoming  hot,  cools  the  body,  so  that  unless  there  be  a  conti- 
nuous source  of  heat  the  true  temperature  of  a  body  is  never  given  by 
the  instrument.  Where  the  substances,  being  solid,  can  only  come  into 
external  contact,  the  rapidity  with  which  heat  passes  firom  one  to  the 
other  depends  upon  their  conducting  power ;  thus,  a  cold  brick  may  be 
laid  upon  a  heated  brick  for  a  considerable  time  without  much  heat 
changing  place,  but  a  plate  of  red  hot  iron,  laid  upon  a  plate  of  cold 
iron,  abandons  its  excess  of  temperature  so  rapidly,  that  a  mean  temper- 
ature is  attained  by  both  in  a  very  short  time. 

Tlie  cooling  of  bodies  by  radiation  is  governed  by  the  principle,  that 
all  bodies  in  nature  are  in  a  continual  state  of  interchange  of  heat ;  no 
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matter  how  hot  or  how  cold  a  body  may  be^  it  is  constantly  giving  oat 
radiant  heat  to  other  bodies^  and  receiving  in  exchange^  and  absorbing 
the  heat  which  radiates  from  them.  The  quantity  of  heat^  thus  radi- 
ated, depends  on  the  temperature  of  the  body ;  the  higher  this  is,  the 
greater  quantity  of  heat  is  thrown  off;  the  lower  the  temperature,  the 
less  heat  does  a  body  radiate  in  a  certain  time.  Hence,  if  we  conceive 
a  ball  heated  to  redness,  and  suspended  in  the  centre  of  a  number  of 
similar  but  colder  balls,  each  will  radiate  and  absorb,  but  the  hotter 
ball  will  give  out  more  than  it  can  gain  in  return,  and  will  hence  cool, 
whilst  the  surrounding  colder  bodies,  absorbing  more  of  the  radiant 
heat  than  they  return,  will  have  their  temperature  raised.  Every  body 
in  nature,  therefore,  no  matter  how  its  temperature  may,  by  peculiar 
or  local  means,  be  elevated  or  depressed,  tends,  ultimately  to  an  equili- 
brium with  all  the  neighbouring  bodies,  and  hence  the  instant  we  re- 
move a  substance  from  our  furnaces  or  freezing  mixtures  it  begins  to 
cool  or  become  less  hot.  This  principle  explains,  in  a  very  perfect 
manner,  a  singular  but  instructive  experiment  which  may  be  made  with 
the  concave  mirror  apparatus  described,  page  122.  In  the  ordinary 
form,  the  thermometer  and  the  heated  ball  tend,  by  radiation,  to  assume 
a  common  temperature,  and  the  thermometer,  being  the  colder  body, 
becomes  heated  :  but  if,  in  place  of  the  heated  iron  ball,  a  mass  of  ice 
be  substituted,  the  temperature  of  the  thwmometer  in  the  focus  of  the 
opposite  mirror  immediately  sinks  below  that  of  the  surrounding  air. 
The  explanation  consists  simply  in  the  fact,  that  the  thermometer  is  now 
the  hotter  body,'  and  hence  giving  out  to  the  ice  more  heat  than  the  ice 
gives  back,  has  its  temperature  reduced.  At  first  tlus  effect  appeared  to 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  rays  of  cold,  w^hich  were  reflected,  radiated, 
and  absorbed  like  rays  of  heat. 

In  this  principle  of  the  uniformity  of  temperature  being  sustained  by 
the  equivalent  radiation  and  absorption  of  the  bodies  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  we  find  the  solution  of  many  interesting  natural  phenomena. 
The  production  of  dew  and  frost  are  to  be  thus  accounted  for.  In  the 
absence  of  the  sun,  the  surface  of  the  earth  losing,  by  radiation,  a  great 
quantity  of  heat,  should  have  its  temperature  considerably  lowered,  were 
it  not  that  the  canopy  of  clouds  which  generally  he  above  it  radiate  in 
return,  and  thus  maintain  the  temperature  almost  the  same.  If  then 
the  clouds  be  absent,  all  the  heat  radiated  by  the  earth  is  lost  in  the 
planetary  spaces,  and  the  temperature  of  its  surface  brought  many  de- 
grees below  that  of  the  atmosphere.  The  stratum  of  air  which  lies  in 
contact  with  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  then  cooled,  by  contact,  and  a 
portion  of  the  watery  vapour,  which  it  had  possessed  in  its  elastic  form, 
is  deposited  as  liquid  water.     If  the  temperature  of  the  air  be  itself  low. 
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and  the  night  very  clear^  the  co^^ing  may  proceed  so  £ar  that  the  drops 
of  dew  at  the  moment  of  their  deposition  shall  be  frozen^  and  thus 
form  frost.  The  truth  of  this  explanation  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact, 
that  it  is  only  on  the  surfaces  of  good  radiators,  and  during  clear  star- 
lit nights,  that  the  dew  or  frost  is  found.  If  a  plate  of  polished  metal 
be  laid  on  the  centre  of  a  rough  board,  and  exposed  to  the  air  of  a 
frosty  night,  the  rough  surface  will  be  found  in  the  morning  covered 
with  copious  frost,  but  on  the  bright  metal  no  trace  will  be  deposited. 
It  is  Urns,  that  by  lightly  covering  a  thin  layer  of  water  with  straw  to 
increase  the  radiating  power,  a  sheet  of  ice  may  be  obtained  in  a  single 
night  between  the  tropics,  where  the  actual  temperature  of  the  air  may 
have  continued  far  above  the  freezing  point.  That  the  cooling  effect  is 
produced  by  the  loss  of  heat  in  its  radiant  form,  and  not  by  the  contact 
or  diffusion  of  the  particles  of  the  air,  may  be  proved  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  a  QGceen  of  any  substance  which  intercepts  the  passage  of  ra- 
diant heat,  when  the  deposition  of  the  dew  or  frost  instantly  ceases, 
and  the  surface  cools  no  more.  Thus  plants  are  protected  by  mats  from 
the  frosts  of  spring  and  autumn,  and  thus  the  screen  of  snow,  which 
covers  the  surfeuse  in  the  depth  of  winter,  prevents  the  loss  of  heat 
from  the  soil  below,  and  favours  the  vegetation  of  the  seed. 

The  rapidity  of  cooling  depends  upon  the  difference  of  temperature 
of  the  radiating  bodies,  but  it  is  not  proportional  to  this  difference,  ex- 
cel^ within  a  very  narrow  range  of  temperature.  Newton  having  ex- 
perimented only  within  that  limit,  announced  that  law  as  general,  but 
the  establishment  of  the  true  law  is  due  to  Petit  and  Dulong.  It  is 
that  the  rapidity  with  which  a  body  cools,  for  a  constant  excess  of  tem- 
perature, increases  in  a  geomqjtricsd  proportion,  of  which  the  ratio  is 
1'161,  when  the  temperatures  increase  in  an  arithmetical  proportion. 
Bodies  at  moderately  high  temperatures  cool,  therefore,  much  more  ra- 
pidly than  they  should  do  by  Newton^s  law. 

Thejieat,  by  means  of  which  we  produce  a  rise  of  temperature,  or 
any  other  of  the  effects  which  have  been  described,  may  be  derived  from 
any  one  of  a  variety  of  sources.  To  the  earth  at  large,  the  sun  is  the 
source  of  warmth;  and  by  his  varying  position  in  the  heavens,  by 
vhidi  his  rays  strike  upon  the  surface  with  different  inclinations,  and, 
passing  through  the  different  thicknesses  of  atmosphere,  undergo  ab- 
sorption^  to  a  variable  amount,  the  change  of  seasons  as  to  tempera- 
ture, is  produced;  and  the  alternation  of  vital  activity  and  torpor 
which  character;izes  the  vegetable  world,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  ani- 
mal creation,  is  occasioned.  Although  at  the  surface  the  temperature 
of  the  earth  is  solely  dependent  upon  the  radiating  power  of  the  sun, 
yet  it  is  found  that  it  contains  within  itself  a  source  of  heat,  which,  in 
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ages  excessivdy  remote,  must  have  retained  the  general  mass  of  all  the 
constituents  of  the  mineral  globe  in  igneous  liquefaction.  In  fact,  if 
we  dig  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  we  arrive,  at  a  depth  of  about 
forty  feet,  at  a  layer  of  which  the  temperature  is  in  winter  and  in  sum- 
mer exactly  the  same.  It  is  termed  the  stratum  of  invariable  tempera- 
ture, and  is,  in  general,  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  place ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  temperature  of  the  surface  falls  in  winter  as  much  below  that  of 
the  invariable  stratum,  as  in  smnmer  it  is  raised  above  it  by  the  excessive 
action  of  the  solar  rays.  The  heat  of  the  sun,  falling  upon  the  surface, 
is  transmitted  inwards  in  virtue  of  the  conducting  power  of  the  ground, 
and  thus  each  summer,  a  thin  layer  of  elevated  temperature  moves  in- 
wards ;  those  of  successive  summers,  being  separated  &om  each  other  by 
the  intervening  colder  shell,  which  marks  the  period  of  diminished  heat 
in  winter,  until  they  mix  and  confound  themselves  in  the  layer  of 
constant  temperature,  below  which  the  influence  of  the  sun  is  felt 
no  more. 

But,  on  descending  beyond  this  depth,  it  has  been  experimentally 
proved  that  the  temperature  steadily  increases,  and  although  subject 
to  irregularities  consequent  on  the  different  conducting  powers  of  the 
rocks  of  different  formations,  the  augmentation  is  in  general  about 
one  degree  for  every  forty-two  feet,  or  about  120®  for  every  mile. 
At  a  depth  of  two  miles,  therefore,  water  could  not  exist  as  a  liquid, 
unless  from  the  great  pressure  to  which  it  should  be  subjected :  at 
four  miles  depth,  tin  and  bismuth  should  naturally  be  liquid;, and 
at  five  miles,  lead.  At  a  depth  of  thirty  miles  the  temperature  should 
be  so  high  as  to  melt  iron ;  and  still  more  easily,  almost  without 
exception,  the  rocks,  which  constitute  the  soUd  earth  that  we 
inhabit.  The  central  heat,  therefore,  although  insensible  at  the 
surface,  is  still,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  in  violent  activity  at  a 
small  depth  below  :  we  live  upon  a  pellicle  of  solid  crystalline  rocks; 
with  which  the  melted  mass  has  become  skinned  over,  and  which  ex- 
tends but  to  ^^  of  the  distance  to  the  centre.  Hence,  we  can  well 
imagine  that  in  many  places,  where  orifices  or  cracks  in  this  solid  crust 
might  form,  violent  manifestations  of  the  internal  fire  should  be  pro- 
duced, and  the  magnificent  phenomena  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes 
should  thus  arise. 

For  artificial  purposes,  the  source  of  heat  is  generally  chemical  com- 
bination. The  details  of  this  mode  of  generating  heat  will  require  to 
be  carefully  and  minutely  considered  hereafter,  under  the  heads  of 
Combustion  and  the  relations  of  Heat  to  Chemical  Affinity.  By  me- 
chanical causes,  as  percussion  and  friction,  heat  may  also  be  set  free ; 
but  such  cases  arise  from  a  change  in  the  specific  heat  of  the   bodies 
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before  and  after  the  mechanical  action :  and  heuce^  although  once  con- 
dd^ed  as  influencing  our  ideas  of  the  nature  of  heat,  they  do  not  now  re- 
^lire  special  notice.  A  very  interesting  source  of  heat  consists  in  the 
respiration  of  certain  kinds  of  animals,  and  constitutes  an  important 
hranch  of  chemical  physiology,  which  shall  be  discussed  in  its  proper 
place :  and,  finally,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sources  of  heat  is  to  be 
found  in  the  properties  of  electricity,  in  its  various  forms ;  and  to  the 
description  of  this  interesting  and  important  agent  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed. 


CHAPTEB  IV. 


OF  BLECTBICITT  CONSIDERED  AS  CHAKACTEIUZINO  CHEMICAL  SUBSTANCES. 

Among  the  various  forces  which  concur  to  the  production  of  natural 
phenomena,  there  are  few  whose  agencies  are  more  remarkable  or  more 
general  than  those  of  electricity ;  and  so  intimately  does  it  appear  to  be 
connected  with  chemical  action,  becoming  sensible  in  all  cases  of  union 
or  decomposition,  and  being  even  developed  in  a  degree  proportional  to 
tiieir  amount,  that  the  most  eminent  philosophers  have  not  hesitated  to 
consider  electrical  and  chemical  agencies  as  being,  if  not  identical,  at 
least  intimately  connected  with  each  other. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  work  to  enter  into  the  minute  description 
of  dectrical  phenomena,  or  to  attempt  the  detailed  discussion  of  their 
causes ;  as,  for  a  complete  examination  of  the  subject,  it  must  be  consi- 
dered as  one,  and  certainly  not  one  of  the  least  extensive  branches  of 
natural  philosophy ;  it  is  only  with  regard  to  the  influence  which  elec- 
tiidty  exercises  in  the  operations  and  the  theory  of  chemistry,  and  the 
means  which  the  electrical  properties  of  bodies  afibrd  for  their  recogni- 
tion, that  it  requires  notice  here :  and  hence,  although  it  is  necessary  to 
describe  the  peculiar  origin  and  characters  of  each  form  which  electri- 
city assumes,  yet  that  shall  be  accomplished  within  the  shortest  limits 
that  are  consistent  with  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  science.  In 
the  present  chapter,  the  subject  will  be  studied  in  its  general  history, 
and  considered  as  affording  useful  characteristics  of  substances,  the  pro- 
perties of  which  we  have  to  learn ;  and  in  a  future  place,  the  influence 
which  it  exercises  upon  chemical  affinity,  and  the  opinions  which  have 
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been  advanced  concermng  its  relation  to  purely  chemical  forces^  sliaU  be 
carefolly  discussed. 

Of  the  true  nature  of  electricity  nothing  is  positively  known ;  whe- 
ther it  be  a  mere  property  of  matter  like  attraction  or  cohesion^  a  mere 
force  acting  independently  of  all  interposed  material^  or  whether^  like 
lights  it  consists  in  the  undulations  of  an  ethereal  medium  filling  space^ 
cannot  be  determined.  Indeed  the  ordinary  views  of  its  nature  consist 
in  supposing  the  existence  of  one  or  two  fluids  of  electricity^  of  exceed<^ 
ing  tenuity  and  of  perfect  elasticity;  and  that  according  as  ordinary 
bodies  were  supposed  to  contain  more  or  less  of  these  fluids  of  electri- 
city, they  acquired  or  lost  the  properties  of  electrical  excitation.  Of 
these  opinions  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  more  rea- 
sonable, or  more  consonant  to  experimental  truth,  so  far  as  the  expla- 
nation of  phenomena  is  concerned ;  but  no  positive  evidence  has  ever 
been  obtained  of  the  existence  of  such  an  electric  fluid  :  it  has  never 
been  found  capable  of  being  separated  from  the  ordinary  particles  of 
matter,  of  which  it  appears  always  as  an  additional  property  assumed 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  not  as  a  superadded  constituent  I 
consequently  incline  to  the  idea,  tliat,  in  the  phenomena  of  electricity, 
we  have  exhibited  only  the  results  of  new  mechanical  conditions  of  the 
ordinary  particles  of  matter,  produced  by  the  action  of  forces  which  may 
be  called  into  play  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  which  may  be  either 
totally  new- forces  which  are  first  generated  at  the  time,  or  modifications 
of  the  forces  of  gravity  and  cohesion  which  exist  already.  Bui^  al- 
though such  may  be  the  true  condition  of  the  electric  properties  of 
bodies,  yet  such  views  are  far  too  abstract  and  indefinite  to  be  as  yet 
carried  out  into  the  detailed  explanation  of  experiments ;  and  h^ice, 
in  the  present  chapter,  I  shall  adopt  the  language  of  that  view,  which 
has  been  so  long  in  use  as  to  have  become  incorporated  with  science, 
and  speak  of  an  electric  fluid  uniting  with  or  separating  from  ordinaiy 
l>odies,  without  being  considered  as  at  all  believing  in  its  actual  exis* 
tence. 

This  electric  fluid,  whether  it  be  looked  upon  as  of  one  or  of  two 
kinds,  may,  like  air  or  water,  be  examined  in  a  state  of  rest  or  in  mo- 
tion ;  and  the  science  of  electricity  may  be  thus  divided  into  electro- 
dynamics and  electro-statics.  The  electricity  generated  by  friction,  or 
by  change  of  state  of  aggregation,  is  ranked  under  the  latter  head ; 
whilst  the  effects  of  electricity  in  motion  are  found  to  include  the  phe- 
nomena of  magnetism,  of  galvanism,  and  their  relations  to  each  other, 
electro-magnetism  and  magneto-electricity,  and  also  those  of  the  elec- 
tricity produced  by  a  change  of  temperature  in  bodies.  Under  these 
heads,  therefore,  the  subject  will  be  treated  of  at  present. 
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SECTION  I. 


OP   STATICAL  ELECTEICrrY. 


Electricity^  in  its  statical  condition^  may  be  eyolved  in  various  ways^ 
of  wliich  one  of  Uie  most  remarkable,  and  that  most  commonly  em- 
ployed, is  friction.  If  a  piece  of  silk,  or  a  handkerchirf,  warm  and 
dry,  be  rubbed  briskly  against  the  surface  of  a  dry  glass  rod,  a  peculiar 
ojbur,  that  of  ozone,  will  become  manifest ;  and  in  the  dark,  the  sur- 
&oe  of  the  glass  rod  would  appear  covered  with  a  peculiar  phosphores- 
cent glow.  If  the  rod  be  brought  near  the  cheek,  a  sensation  as  if  a 
spider's  web  had  been  drawn  across  the  face  will  be  felt ;  and  on  {^- 

proaching  to  the  rod,  as  in  the  figure,  any  very 
Hght  bodies,  as  a  silk  thread,  a  feather,  balls 
of  elder  pith,  or  little  bits  of  paper,  they  will 
suddenly  spring  towards  the  rod,  and  become 
attached  to  it  for  a  moment ;  after  which,  they 
wffl  spring  from  it,  and  faU  away  with  equai 
power,  assuming  the  positions  of  the  dotted 
lines*  The  rod  which  has  acquired  these  pro- 
perties is  said  to  have  been  electrified  by  fric- 
tion with  the  silk  handkerchief;  it  has  become 
excited,  and  the  phenomena  produced  are 
known;  the  phosphorescent  appearance,  as  the  electrical  light:  the 
motion  to  and  from  the  rod  by  the  light  bodies,  as  electrical  attraction 
and  repulsion ;  in  which  also,  acting  on  the  minute  down  of  the  cheek, 
the  sensation  above  described  has  its  source.  It  is  not  alone  by  rubbing 
together  silk  and  glass  that  these  phenomena  may  be  produced ;  two 
pieces  of  silk,  by  their  mutual  friction,  become  electric  also,  particu- 
larly if  they  be  of  different  colours ;  thus,  on  laying  fiat  together  slips 
of  black  and  of  white  ribbon,  and  drawing  them  smartly  through  the 
fingers,  each  wiU  attract  the  feathers  or  pith  balls ;  and  being  both  light 
bodies,  they  will  also  attract  each  other.  A  piece  of  sealing  wax,  or 
any  other  resinous  body,  when  rubbed  with  fiannel  or  a  woollen  cloth, 
becomes  similarly  excited.  Sulphur  and  amber,  in  which  last,  indeed, 
the  property  was  first  discovered,  and  from  the  Greek  name  of  which, 
jjXfxr^,  the  science  electricity  has  its  name,  assume  this  excited  state 
with  remarkable  facility  and  power. 

It  is  still  not  every  substance  which  may  be  thus  electrified  by  fric- 
tion, and  even  the  same  sid)stance  may  often  become  incapable  of  being 
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excited ;  thus^  if  the  silk  or  flannel  be  not  completely  dry^  or  if  the  glass 
rod  be  damp^  no  electric  properties  can  be  conferred  upon  them.  But  it 
matters  not  how  much  care  we  use  in  drying  a  metalUc  substance  which 
rests  upon  the  ground^  or  which  we  support  by  the  hand^  it  cannot  be 
electrically  excited  by  any  amount  of  friction.  Such  a  body  is  termed  a 
non-electric;  dry  glass,  resin,  sulphur,  silk,  &c.,  being  called  electrics. 
Excitation  may,  therefore,  be  produced  by  rubbing  together  two  electrics, 
but  by  the  firiction  of  non-electrics  no  electrical  eflects  can  be  observed. 

This  distinction  is,  however,  not  real  j  it  arises  from  the  construction 
of  the  apparatus,  for  if  in  place  of  resting  the  metallic  rod  or  plate  upon 
the  ground,  or  grasping  it  in  the  hand,  we  support  it  on  a  piece  of  seal- 
ing wax,  or  hold  it  by  a  glass  or  resinous  handle,  it  becomes,  when 
rubbed  with  the  silk,  as  highly  electrified  as  any  of  the  electrics ;  and 
in  this  way,  by  suitable  arrangement  of  supports,  all  bodies  in  nature 
may  be  made  to  assume  electric  properties  by  friction. 

To  account  for  this  diversity  of  character,  bodies  are  supposed  to 
retain  the  electric  fluid  upon  their  surface  with  different  degrees  of 
power,  according  to  their  nature.  When  by  friction  electricity  has 
been  accumulated  upon  the  surface  of  a  glass  rod,  it  being  a  highly 
elastic  fluid,  its  particles  repel  each  other,  and  tend,  consequently,  to 
escape  from  the  limited  space  which  it  occupies,  precisely  as  air  tends 
to  escape  from  a  vessel  into  which  it  has  been  powerfully  condensed. 
Glass,  resin,  sulphur,  amber,  silk,  flannel,  and  such  bodies,  do  not  allow 
of  such  escape  of  the  electricity,  and  it  is  hence  retained  in  its  elastic 
form  upon  their  surface,  and  produces  all  the  effects  of  excitation. 
They  are  electrics  because  they  are  non-conductors  of  electricity.  But 
such  is  the  molecular  constitution  of  the  metals,  that  they  allow  of  the 
escape  of  all  that  is  set  free  upon  their  surface,  unless  its  passage  away 
to  other  bodies  is  intercepted  by  the  interposition  of  some  non-conduct- 
ing substance.  A  metal  is  thus  a  non-electric,  because  it  is  a  conductor 
of  electricity ;  and  when,  by  supporting  it  upon  a  non-conductor,  we 
oblige  it  to  retain  its  charge  of  electricity,  it  is  said  to  be  insulated. 
Ice  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  by  rubbing  a  stick  of  ice,  it 
becomes  excited ;  but  it  must  not  melt  upon  the  surface,  for  liquid 
water,  although  inferior  to  the  metals  in  conducting  power,  is  yet  so 
excellent  a  conductor,  that  it  allows  the  electricity  which  we  might  de- 
velope  to  pass  totally  away.  Hence  the  necessity  of  drying  carefully 
the  substances  which  are,  by  their  friction,  to  produce  the  electricity, 
and  also  the  reason  that  insulating  bodies  must  be  kept  free  from  damp, 
for  if  the  thinnest  layer  of  moisture  be  deposited  upon  their  surface,  the 
electricity  will  instantly  escape  by  the  path  so  opened  for  it. 

The  conducting  powers  of  bodies  have,  as  yet,  been  scarcely  ascer* 
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tained  with  accuracy  enough,  to  justify  their  being  expressed  in  num- 
bers, at  least  for  the  non-metallic  bodies.  The  general  order  appears  to 
be  commencing  with  the  best  insulators  or  worst  conductors  : 


Dry  aip. 

SheUlac. 

Resins. 

OU  of  turpentine. 

Sulphur, 

Glass. 

Spermaceti. 


Damp  organic  bodies. 

Damp  air. 

Water. 

Strong  acids. 

Fused  saline  bodies. 

Charcoal. 

Metals. 


The  worst  metallic  conductor  is  many  thousand  times  better  than 
water,  and  by  the  following  method,  an  idea  of  their  relative  power  may 
be  formed.  A  wire,  across  which  an  electric  discharge  is  passed,  be- 
comes heated  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  offered  to  the  motion  of 
the  electricity ;  and,  therefore,  the  rise  of  temperature  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  conducting  power.  By  such  experiments,  Harris  found 
that  with 


The  heat  evolved.         The  Conducting  Power 
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.      .40 

Platinum 
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24 

Iron      . 

.      30 

24 

Tin       .        .        . 

.      36 

20 

Lead     . 

.      72        .        .        . 

12 

These  numbers  are  merely  comparative,  and  can  only  be  looked  upon 
as  approximations. 

The  difference  of  the  conducting  power  explains  the  fact,  that  when 
we  excite  by  friction  the  surface  of  a  glass  plate  or  rod,  it  is  only  at  the 
points  actually  rubbed  that  electricity  at  first  appears,  and  it  requires 
connderable  time  to  creep  over  the  other  portions ;  but  on  exciting  an 
insulated  metallic  rod  or  plate,  no  matter  how  extensive  or  how  long, 
the  €!L&c^dtjy  when  evolved  by  friction  at  a  single  spot,  appears 
uniformly  distributed  over  the  entire.  Hence,  also,  a  spark  may  be 
obtained  by  electricity  passing  instantly  along  a  great  extent  of  metal 
surface,  but  is  interrupted  by  a  narrow  interval  filled  by  any  non-con- 
ducting matter. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  electric  impulse  is  propagated,  has  been 
examined  by  Wheatstone  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  the  details  of 
which  could  not  be  well  introduced  here,  but  which  enabled  him  to 
d^iermine  an  interval  of  the  TTtf^nnr  ^^  ^  second ;  he  found  that  the 
impulse  of  the  shock  of  a  Leyden  jar  is  transmitted  from  each  end  of 
an  interposed  wire,  and  arrives  latest  at  the  centre,  so  far  appearing 
finvourable  to  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  two  fluids  rather  than  of  only 
one,  and  that  the  velocity  of  transmission  of  this  impulse  is  greater  than 
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that  with  which  light  passes  through  the  pknetary  space^  that  is^  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  195^000  miles  in  a  second  of  time. 

The  electricity,  when  thus  evolved,  accumulates  upon  the  surface  of 
the  body,  not  penetrating  to  any  appreciable  depth,  but  forming  a  layer 
of  fluid,  which,  by  its  elasticity,  and  hence  expansive  power,  tends  con- 
stantly to  break  away  and  pass  to  other  bodies,  which  are  not  excited. 
It  thus  passing  through  air  produces  the  electric  spark,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  a  snapping  report.  The  tendency  to  escape  under  the  form 
of  the  spark,  depends  upon  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  electricity,  and 
is  accurately  proportional  to  its  square ;  so  that  if  we  excite  a  brass  ball, 
with  double  or  treble  the  quantity  of  electricity,  the  force  of  the  elec- 
^city  to  pass  away  will  be  quadrupled  or  increased  ninefold.  Hence 
it  requires  exceedingly  good  insulation  to  retain  electricity  of  great 
intensity. 


These  principles  may  be  easily  demonstrated,  by  means  of  the  ap- 
paratus in  the  figure,  a,  is  a  hollow  sphere  of  some  conducting  sub- 
stance, and  B,  B,  are  hemispheres  of  gilt  paper,  or  thin  metallic  foil, 
which  when  closed  upon  the  globe  cover  its  surface  accurately.  They 
are  provided  with  insulating  handles  c,  c.  The  hemispheres  being 
placed  on  the  globe,  if  the  whole  be  excited  by  friction,  or  by  a  sparl^ 
from  the  machine,  the  electricity  will  be  found  uniformly  diffused  over 
the  whole  external  surface,  and  if  the  hemispheres  be  suddenly  removed 
by  means  of  the  handles,  the  globe  a  will  remain  totaUy  deprived  of  its 
electricity,  which  will  be  foimd  all  collected  on  the  imrfaces  of  b  and  b  ; 
but  it  will  be  no  longer  uniformly  spread ;  its  intensity  will  be  found- 
much  greater  on  and  near  the  edges  of  the  hemispheres,  and  towards 
the  centres  of  the  surfaces  the  signs  of  excitation  ^lill  be  exjtremely 
feeble. 

The  form  of  a  body  has  a  remarkable  influence  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  electricity  is  distributed  upon  its  surface.  In  a  sphere,  the 
layer  is  every  where  of  equal  thickness,  but  in  an  elongated  body  it 
accumulates  more  at  the  extremities  of  the  longest  axis.  Hence  on  a 
wire  or  a  needle,  the  electancity  is  accumulated  almost  exclusively  on 
the  ends,  and  even  though  the  total  quantity  of  electricity  may  not  be 
large,  it  is  there  so  thickly  heaped,  that  it  breaks  off  and  rapidly  escapes* 
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Hence  electrical  apparatus  should  be  completely  smooth,  eiicept  where  a 
point  or  projection  is  intentionally  attached,  and  many  remarkable  ex- 
periments are  founded  upon  the  escape  of  electricity  from  points. 
Electncity  is  not  merely  prevented  from  accumulating  upon  a  pointed 
body  itself,  but  it  cannot  collect  upon  any  surface  near  it;  the  point 
abstracting  the  electricity.  Thus,  a  point  held  near  to  the  excited 
l^ass-tube  used  in  the  experiments  first  described,  may  prevent  that 
attraction  of  the  light  bodies,  by  which  excitation  is  shown,  by  con- 
centrating all  the  action  upon  itself.  The  detailed  theory  of  this 
power  of  points  to  dissipate  their  own  electricity,  and  to  absorb  that 
of  other  bodies,  shall  be  hereafter  fully  noticed ;  at  present  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  refer  it  to  the  thickness,  and  high  el^ticity  of  the  layer  of 
electric  fluid,  which  forms  upon  them. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  when  two  slips  of  silk  ribbon  are 
excited  by  rubbing  against  each  other,  the  electricity  appeared  to  be 
equally  evolved  upon  each.  This  occurs  in  all  cases  of  excitation  by 
friction.  Thus,  when  the  silk  and  glass  are  rubbed  together,  the  silk 
acquires  as  much  electricity  as  the  glass ;  but  the  silk  being  held  in  the 
hand,  the  fluid  escapes  by  the  dampness  which  is  always  present,  and  is 
lost.  If,  however,  the  silk  be  insulated — ^if  a  disk  of  dry  wood,  co- 
vered with  some  folds  of  silk,  be  held  upon  an  insulating  handle,  and 
rubbed  against  a  similar  disk  of  glass — then  the  same  phenomena  are 
produced  in  an  equal  degree  by  both.  The  attraction  and  repulsion  of 
the  lighter  bodies,  the  odour  and  the  phosphorescence  belong  to  both, 
and  thus  in  every  case  where  bodies  are  rubbed  together,  the  excitation 
is  c<Mnpletely  mutual.  There  is,  however  a  profound  and  curious  dif- 
farence  between  the  two  conditions :  separately  they  attract  and  repd 
other  bodies  exactly  in  the  same  way ;  together  they  produce  neither 
attraction  nor  repulsion :  separately  they  may  manifest  the  most  re- 
markable evidence  of  tension,  giving  sparks  and  shocks,  but  when  com- 
bined, all  signs  of  free  electricity  are  lost,  and  the  body  on  which  they 
are  collected  appears  as  destitute  of  excitation  as  if  the  power  had 
never  been  in  existence.  The  states  of  the  two  bodies  are  therefore  so 
Car  opposed,  that  they  may  interfere,  and  as  from  the  action  of  two 
lights  there  may  be  produced  total  darkness,  so  from  the  coalition  of 
the  excitation  of  the  two  bodies  which  had  been  rubbed  together,  abso- 
lute indifference  may  result. 

This  neutralizing  power  of  the  excitation  of  each  body  for  that  of 
the  other,  may  be  shown  by  very  simple  means.  If  a  feather  be  sus- 
pended by  a  silken  string,  and  upon  the  one  side  there  be  presented  to 
it  the  disk  of  glass,  and  upon  the  other  the  disk  of  silk,  which  had 
been  nibbed  together,  it  may  be  brought  to  remain^  by  managing  the 
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distance^  perfectly  at  rest.  If  there  be  the  glass  alone^  it  instantly 
attracts  the  feather^  the  silk  alone  acts  in  the  same  way ;  but  no  matter 
how  strong  the  power  of  each  may  be^  when  at  equal  distances^  the 
feather  remains  indifferent  to  both.  In  order,  however,  to  obtain 
perfect  demonstration  of  this  principle,  it  is  useful  to  examine  it  by 
means  of  more  exact  instruments  than  the  feather  or  other  light  bodies, 
which  hitherto  liad  been  found  sufficient,  and  for  this  purpose  the  gold- 
leaf  electroscope  is  best  adapted.  Deferring  the  description  of  its  principle 
to  another  place,  I  shall  here  only  notice  its  construction  and  the  indi- 
cations which  it  gives.     A  glass  jar,  a,  is  closed  at  the  top  by  a  metallic 

(brass)  plate,  b,  to  which  are  attached  below,  by  a 
wire,  two  slips  of  gold  leaf,  lying,  when  unexcited, 
flat  on  one  another,  and  reacliing  below  the  middle 
of  the  jar.  The  jar  rests  on  a  wooden  or  metal  foot, 
with  which  are  connected  two  slips  of  tm-foil,  applied 
to  the  inside  of  the  glass,  and  rising  so  far  that  the 
gold  leaves  on  opening  out  may  come  into  contact 
with  them.  When  this  occurs,  there  is  evidently  a 
free  conducting  medium  from  the  upper  metalUc 
plate  to  the  ground,  but,  except  when  the  gold  leaves  touch  the  slips 
of  tin-foil,  the  cap  and  leaves  are  perfectly  insulated,  if  the  instrument 
be  kept  dry.  When  this  electroscope  is  brought  near  to  an  excited 
body  the  gold  leaves  diverge,  and  remain  so,  as  in  the  position  of 
the  figure,  as  long  as  the  excited  body  may  be  kept  near  it.  But 
if  the  instrument  be  not  touched,  the  leaves  collapse  on  its  removal, 
and  all  remains  indifferent  as  it  had  been  before.  By  the  divergence 
of  the  gold  leaves,  therefore,  the  existence  of  free  electricity  acting  on 
the  electroscope  is  made  known. 

No  matter  what  may  be  the  nature  of  the  excited  body  acting  on 
this  instrument,  it  gives  the  same  indication  of  its  presence ;  but  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  two  bodies  which  had  been  rubbed  toge- 
ther, the  gold  leaves  remain  quiescent.  If  they  be  made  to  separate 
by  the  influence  of  the  glass,  and  that  the  excited  silk  be  then  slowly 
brought  near,  the  divergence  gradually  diminishes,  until  at  last  the 
leaves  lie  dose  together.  If  the  silk  be  then  brought  stiU  nearer,  there 
is  a  new  divergence ;  but  it  is  due  to  the  excess  of  power  of  the  silk, 
after  the  neutralization  of  the  glass.  On  removing  either  of  the  excited 
bodies,  when  the  instrument  is  in  the  neutralized  condition,  the  leaves 
diverge,  from  that  which  remains  being  free  to  act.  Not  merely  is  the 
excitation  assumed  by  the  two  bodies  immediately  rubbed  together,  of 
these  opposite  kinds,  but  it  may  be  shown  that  this  peculiar  power  may 
exist  in  the  conditions  of  two  bodies,  rubbed  by  a  third,  as  when  a  glass 
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is  rubbed  with  silk^  aud  an  insulated  metal  rod  is  likewise  excited  by 
rubbing  with  silk^  the  glass  and  metal  rod  assume  electricities  which 
destroy  each  other^  or  the  silk  is  related  to  the  metal  as  the  glass  had 
been  to  the  silk.  Bodies  rubbed  by  different  other  substances  are  also 
so  circumstanced ;  if  a  stick  of  sealing-wax  be  rubbed  by  flannel,  it 
will  assume  opposite  excitation  to  that  of  glass  when  rubbed  with  silk, 
and  would  counteract  its  influence^  and  consequently,  the  condition  of 
tiie  flannel  in  the  one  case,  and  the  silk  in  the  other^  would  be  opposite 
also.  This  assumption  of  opposite  states  of  excitation  may  be  caused 
by  tiifling  mechanical  conditions :  thus^  if  smooth  glass  and  muffed 
glass  be  both  rubbed  with  silk,  they  become  oppositely  electrified,  and 
two  pieces  of  silk,  which  differ  markedly  in  colour,  neutralize  each 
other  when  electrified  by  their  mutual  friction.  The  peculiar  characters 
of  these  two  forms  of  excitation  extend,  however,  much  further  than 
the  principle  of  mutual  destruction.  If  we  hang  by  a  dry  silk  thread. 
Famished  with  shell-lac,  in  order  to  render  it  a  better  insulator,  a  Uttle 
cylinder  of  gilt  paper,  and  that  we  bring  near  it  an  excited  body,  the 
'  cylinder  is  attracted  and  moves  towards  the  body  until  it  touches,  when 
it  is  immediately  and  forcibly  repelled.  It  has  by  contact  participated 
in  the  state  of  excitation  of  the  body,  and  when  that  is  so,  they  mu- 
tually repel  each  other.  In  all  cases,  bodies  which  are  in  the  same 
dectrical  condition  repel  each  other ;  and  it  is  thus  that  the  gold  leaves 
of  the  electroscope  become  an  index  of  any  electricity  which  may  be 
present,  for  as  both  sUps  of  leaf  are  necessarily  excited  in  the  same 
way,  they  repel  each  other,  and  consequently  they  diverge. 

If  now  the  insulated  gilt  paper  cylinder  which  has  been,  as  above 
described,  repelled  by  the  glass  rod,  after  having  shared  its  electricity, 
be  brought  near  the  silk  against  which  the  glass  rod  had  been  rubbed, 
or  to  any  body  which  is  in  the  same  state  of  excitation  as  the  silk, 
attraction  will  ensue,  and  this  will  be  found  more  powerful  than  if  the 
body  had  previously  been  neutral.  If  two  such  gilt  paper  cyUnders  be 
touched,  both  with  the  glass  rod,  or  both  with  the  silken  disk,  they 
wiU  repel  each  other ;  but  if  one  be  touched  with  the  glass  and  the 
other  by  the  silk,  they  will  attract  each  other,  and  move  until  they 
touch,  when  the  states  of  excitation  neutralize  each  other,  and  they 
become  inactive. 

When  bodies  are  rubbed  together,  therefore,  they  become  electric, 
and  with  such  properties,  that  whilst  each  when  •separate  gives  signs  of 
powerful  excitation,  together  they  destroy  each  other's  power.  Bodies 
when  thus  oppositely  electrified,  attract  each  other ;  bodies  which  are 
excited  in  the  same  manner,  repel  each  other ;  and  these  attractions 
and  repulsions  arise  from  the  exertion  of  a.  force,  which,  like  that  of 
10 
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gravitation,    diminishes  in  intensity,  according  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  between  the  bodies  becomes  greater. 

This  law,  wliich  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  the  theory  of 
electricity,  was  discovered  by  Coulomb  by  means  of  the  tornon  electro^ 
meter.  The  gold-leaf  apparatus,  though  exceedingly  sensitive  as  a  test 
of  the  presence  of  free  electricity,  is  yet  not  susceptible  of  being  used 
to  measure  its  amount.     It  is  an  electroscope,  but  not  an  electrometer^ 

The  torsion  balance  of  Coulomb  consists  of  a  glass 
drum.  A,  on  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  glass  tube, 
B,  to  the  height  of  one  or  two  feet.  From  the  top 
of  this  tube  is  hung,  by  a  fine  thread  of  glass  or  of 
cocoon  silk,  a  very  Ught  wooden  beam,  to  which  is 
attached  at  one  end  a  ball  of  dry  elder  pith,  and  at 
the  other  a  piece  of  gilt  paper,  which  serves  as  a  coun- 
terpoise, and  by  its  extent  of  surface  prevents  irregular 
motions  of  the  beam.  The  pith  ball  is  usually  gilt^ 
to  give  it  a  more  uniform  surface.  In  the  top  of  the 
drum  there  is  an  aperture,  by  means  of  which  a 
second  gilt  pith  ball,  c,  may  be  introduced,  and  made 
to  touch  that  of  the  balance ;  and  around  the  centre 
of  the  drum  is  fixed  a  scale  of  degrees,  by  which  the  angular  distance, 
to  which  the  balls  separate  after  repulsion,  may  be  measured.  Now, 
let  us  suppose  that,  by  toucliing  the  second,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the 
carrying  ball,  to  an  excited  body,  we  charge  it  with  electricity,  and, 
having  inserted  it  in  the  aperture,  it  touches  the  ball  of  the  balance^ 
which  is  inunediately  repelled :  in  moving  away,  this  twists  the  thread 
by  which  it  is  suspended,  and  the  amount  of  the  twisting  which  is 
necessary,  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  bring  it  back  again,  and  main- 
tain  it  at  a  certain  distance,  measures  the  force  of  repulsion  the  balls 
then  exercise,  lliis  measurement  is  efljected  by  the  glass  or  sUkeu 
thread  being  attached,  not  to  the  tube,  but  to  a  stem,  carrying  an 
index,  which  shows,  on  a  graduated  circle,  the  number  of  degrees 
through  which  the  thread  is  twisted ;  and  as  the  thread  is  exceedingly 
long  in  proportion  to  its  thickness,  and  its  elasticity  almost  exact,  the 
force  of  torsion  is  taken  as  proportional  to  the  angle  through  which  the 
index  moves. 

By  this  instrument,  into  the  detail  of  experiments  with  which  it 
would  be  improper  heie  to  enter.  Coulomb  estabUshed  the  fundamental 
law  of  electrical  attraction  and  repulsion ;  and  it  has  been  found,  that 
from  this  law  all  the  results  of  ihe  distribution  of  electricity  on  bodies^ 
its  accumulation  on  and  escape  from  points,  that  have  been  noticed, 
might  have  been  deduced. 
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The  fundamental  principles  of  electrical  excitation,  the  distribution  of 
electricity  on  bodies,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  electric  states  of  the 
excited  bodies  are  related  to  each  other,  having  been  thus  described,  I 
shall  pass  to  the  explanation  of  the  general  principles  under  which  those 
phenomena  and  laws  have  been  arranged,  and  a  knowledge  of  which  we 
shall  find  necessary  to  our  future  progress.  I  shall  lay  aside  all  consi- 
deration of  the  more  abstract  theories  of  electricity,  which  refer  it  to 
mere  molecular  disturbance,  or  to  vibrations,  and  consider  only  those 
views  which  suppose  the  existence,  in  the  one  case,  of  two  electric  fluids, 
the  theory  of  Dufay,  and,  on  the  other,  that  of  a  single  fluid,  the  theory 
of  Franklin. 

Theory  of  two  Fluids, — It  is  assumed,  that  there  exists  in  nature  two 
kinds  of  electricity,  each  a  highly  elastic  fluid,  whose  particles  repel  each 
other^  according  to  the  law  of  the  inverse  square,  while  they  attract  the 
particles  of  matter,  and  also  attract  each  other,  according  to  the  same 
law  :  that  every  body  in  nature  contains  usually  an  exactly  equal  quantity 
of  each  fluid ;  that  bodies  then  are  in  their  ordinary  state,  and  hence, 
manifesting  no  unusual  properties,  we  look  upon  them  as  being  quiescent : 
but,  if  a  body  contain  more  of  one  fluid  than  of  another,  it  comes  into 
an  extraordinary  state,  and  acquiring  new  properties,  we  say  that  it  has 
become  excited. 

Upon  this  view,  the  phenomena  of  electricity  are  capable  of  very  simple 
explanation.  When  two  bodies  are  rubbed  together,  the  result  is,  that 
one  electric  fluid  accumulates  in  excess  upon  the  one,  and  the  other  upon 
the  other  body.  They  are  thus  brought  into  a  state  of  excitation  ;  and 
as  the  excess  of  the  one  fluid  must  be  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  other, 
the  excitation  of  both  is  equal,  and,  being  opposite,  must  neutralize  each 
other  when  they  are  brought  to  reunite.  Of  these  electricities,  that 
which  passes  to  glass,  when  it  is  rubbed  with  silk,  is  termed,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Dufay,  vitreous  electricity ;  and  that  which  accumulates  on 
resin,  when  rubbed  with  flannel,  is  called  resinous.  There  are  few  bodies 
which  may  not  assume  vitreous  or  resinous  excitation,  according  to  the 
substance  by  which  the  friction  is  produced ;  and,  hence,  these  names 
are  liable  to  some  objection,  and  are  not  much  employed. 

Since  the  electric  fluids  and  matter  attract  each  other,  the  bodies  upon 
which  the  electricities  become  free  appear  to  attract  or  repel  each  other, 
according  as  they  are  invested  by  the  same  or  opposite  fluids,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  necessity  of  accompanying  these  fluids  in  their  action  on 
each  other.  Hence,  the  electric  attractions  and  repulsions  which  mani- 
fest themselves  in  all  cases  of  excitation,  and  hence  the  bodies  return  to 
their  indifferent  condition  as  soon  as  the  excess  of  electricity  they  contain 
is  neutralized.     It  was  for  a  long  time  supposed,  that  the  atmosphere. 
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by  its  mechanical  pressure,  assisted  in  retaining  the  free  electricities  upon 
the  surface  of  the  excited  bodies ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  air  acts 
as  an  insulator  of  the  excited  body,  without  wliich  no  accumulation  of 
free  electricity  could  occur ;  but  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the  air  may 
be  removed  without  affecting  the  electrical  conditions. 

Theory  of  one  Fluid, — In  the  hypothesis  of  Franklin  there  is  assumed 
to  exist  but  one  electric  fluid,  of  which,  in  its  ordinary  state,  every  sub- 
stance contains  a  certain  quantity.  This  fluid  is  considered  to  be  highly 
elastic,  to  repel  its  own  particles  with  a  force  varying  as  the  inverse  square 
of  the  distance,  and  to  attract  the  particles  of  matter  according  to  the 
same  law.  A  substance,  with  its  proper  share  of  electricity,  is,  therefore, 
in  its  indifferent  condition,  possessing  no  properties  beyond  what  we  or- 
dinarily attribute  to  it.  But  when  two  such  bodies  are  rubbed  together, 
a  quantity  of  electricity  abandons  one  and  collects  upon  the  other;  and 
thus  both  are  brought  into  an  abnormal  state,  and  assume  the  unusual 
properties  which  constitute  excitation.  The  excitation  is  equal,  for  the 
one  has  gained  precisely  what  the  other  lost;  and  by  recombination  they 
destroy  each  other's  action,  for  they  are  brought  to  their  original  ordinary 
state.  The  excitation  being  produced,  according  to  this  view,  by  one 
body  having  electricity  in  excess,  whilst  that  of  the  other  is  deficient,  one 
is  said  to  htplm  and  the  other  minm  electrified ;  or,  more  generally, 
the  one  to  \iQ  positively,  the  other  negatively  excited,  and  the  signs  -1- 
and  —  are  often  used  as  abbreviations  for  these  words. 

The  particles  of  the  electric  fluid  being  mutually  repulsive,  and  attract- 
ing those  of  matter,  it  is  natural  that  two  bodies,  having  electricity  in 
excess,  shall  mutually  repel ;  and  that  a  body,  having  an  excess  of  elec- 
tricity, shall  attract  one  having  an  excess  of  matter.  Bodies  both  -{- 
therefore  repel;  a  -f-  and  a  —  body  attract  each  other.  But,  to  explain 
the  mutual  repulsion  of  bodies,  both  in  the  negative  condition,  an  assump- 
tion is  required,  which,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  militate  considerably 
against  our  reason ;  for,  as  it  is  matter  which  is  in  excess  in  that  condi- 
tion, we  must  consider  that  the  particles  of  matter  mutually  repel  each 
other,  according  to  precisely  the  same  law,  as  it  is  demonstrated  by  the 
whole  construction  of  the  universe,  that  the  particles  of  matter  mutually 
attract  each  other.  There  is  not,  however,  any  real  contradiction  in 
these  principles ;  the  law  of  gravitation  applies  to  matter  in  its  ordinary 
state,  in  which  it  contains  its  natural  quantity  of  electricity ;  and  it  affords 
no  grounds  for  supposing,  that,  if  matter  were  deprived  of  that  natural 
electricity,  it  should  continue  to  attract.  There  is,  consequently,  nothing 
illegitimate  in  that  assumption ;  and  the  theory  of  a  single  fluid  may  be 
as  easily  and  successfully  applied  to  the  explanation  of  phenomena  as 
that  of  the  two  fluids  before  described. 
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Already,  indeedj  considerable  progress  has  been  made  towards  a 
theory  of  electricity  upon  this  idea.  In  order  to  account  for  the  ordi- 
nary  molecular  constitution  of  matter,  it  ia  necessary  to  suppose,  that 
the  forces  which  act  upon  ila  particles  may  change  from  attractive  to 
repulsive,  and  again  from  repulsive  to  attractive,  according  as  the  dis- 
tance between  the  particles  is  made  to  vaiy ;  and  Mosotti  has  sliown, 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  assume  that  the  mutnal  repulsion  of  matter, 
when  destitute  of  electricity,  is  inferior  to  its  attraction  for  electricity, 
and  to  the  mutual  repulsion  of  the  electricity  itself,  and  tlie  law  of 
gravitation  becomes  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  conditions  under 
which  alone  electrical  equilibrium  can  be  established. 

Such  are  the  theories  of  electricity  that  have  hitherto  met  with  most 
general  acceptation.  In  the  succeeding  portions  of  this  work,  I  shall 
adopt  the  l^guage  of  the  theory  of  the  two  fluids,  escept  that  I  shall 
nse  the  words  negative  and  positive  fluids,  in  place  of  vitreous  and  reai- 
noos ;  but  I  do  so  merely  from  convenience,  and  seek  not  to  connect 
the  idea  of  a  fluid  in  any  way  more  intimately  with  the  true  causes  of 
the  electrical  properties  of  bodies. 

Before  passing  to  the  description  of  the  phenomena,  and  the  discus- 
sion of  the  principles  of  electricity  which  yet  remain  to  be  examined, 
it  ia  necessary  to  notice  the  construction  of  some  electrical  apparatus, 
which  is  employed  in  all  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  operate  upon  this 
agent  in  a  state  of  liigh  intensity  and  power.  Of  these  the  most 
important  is  the  electrical  machine. 

The  machine  is  in  principle  only  a 
modification  of  the  glass  tube  which, 
by  friction  with  a  piece  of  silk,  evol- 
ved the  electricity  in  the  first  experi- 
ments described.  •  It  consists  of  a 
glass  having  such  a  form  aa  to  expose 
a  great  extent  of  surface,  and  gene- 
rally being  nsed  in  the  shape  of  a 
cylinder  a,  or  of  a  plate.  To  produce 
the  friction,  an  elastic  rubber  b  is 
covered  with  ?ilk,  and  made  to  press 
against  the  surface  of  the  glass  ac- 
cording as  the  plate  or  cylinder  is 
turned  round  by  means  of  the  handle.  The  rubber  being  generally  in- 
sulated, the  electricity  evolved  upon  it  is  at  once  collected,  and  may  be 
transferred  along  conductors,  or  drawn  as  sparks  from  the  knob  of  brass 
attached  to  it  at  the  back.  The  electricity  which  is  diffused  upon  the 
glass,  passes  from  its  surface  to  that  of  a  brass  cylinder,  termed  the 
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prime  conductor  c,  being  collected  by 
metma  of  a  series  of  pointed  wires, 
which  graze  the  surface  of  the  (^Un- 
der according  as  it  is  turned  round. 
The  prime  conductor  is  also  insolated; 
and  in  the  case  of  a  cylinder  ma- 
chine, the  glasa  itself  is  often  sup- 
ported upon  insulating  pillars,  by 
which  the  loss  of  electricity  is  pre- 
vented. To  increase  the  enei^  of 
the  machine  the  silk  of  the  rubber  is 
generally  smeared  over  with  a  mixture  of  grease  and  an  amalgam  of 
till  and  zinc,  and  a  silken  apron  estenda  from  the  rubber  half  over  the 
cyhnder  or  plate  to  conduct  the  electricity  to  the  points,  and  prevent 
its  being  carried  away  by  the  air. 

Although  I  shall  have  occasion,  when  we  have  examined  the  relative 
action  of  excited  bodies  and  conductors  somewhat  better,  to  notice  the 
true  theory  of  tlie  prime  conductor,  yet,  for  the  present,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  simply,  from  its  proximity  collecting  the  fi«e  electricity  on 
its  points  from  the  surface  of  the  glass  cylinder  or  plate,  and  by  thus 
accumulating  it  upon  a  confined  surface,  enabling  the  experimenter  to 
apply  it  or  carry  it  to  other  bodies  at  his  pleasure.  "When  the  machine 
is  worked,  the  two  portions  of  electricity  become  developed,  as  in  the 
rubbing  of  the  tube  and  handkerchief,  upon  the  silk  and  glass,  and  if 
all  be  insulated,  they  attract  each  other  so  intensely,  that  they  break 
through  the  intervening  air,  and  recombine  across  the  surface  of  the 
cylinder,  or  round  the  edges  of  the  plate,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
a  brilhant  spark,  and  accompanied  by  a  snapping  noise,  and  the  peculiar 
phosphorescent  odour  of  ozone.  To  prevent  this  recombination,  which 
should  of  course  render  accumulation  upon  the  prime  conductor  im- 
possible, the  rubber,  when  the  machine  is  required  for  active  work,  must  be 
connected,  with  the  ground  by  a  wire  or  chain,  through  which  the 
electricity,  which  forms  upon  the  silk,  makes  its  escape,  sad  as  new 
quantities  are  then  hberated  at  each  moment,  those  passing  from  the 
^ass  to  the  prime  conductor,  by  the  projecting  points  with  which  it  is 
always  furnished,  collect  upon  it,  and,  acquiring  a  high  degree  of  tension, 
pass  under  the  form  of  sparks  to  any  conducting  body  which  may  be 
brought  near. 

By  means  of  a  machine  of  such  construction,  the  opposing  proper- 
ties of  the  electricities  of  the  bodies  rubbed  together  may  be  simply 
and  completely  shown. 
The    degree   of   excitation    of  the    prime  conductor  is    generally 
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though  not  very  accurately,  shown  by  means  of  the 
quadrant  electrometer.  Tliis  consists  of  a  stem  of  brass 
which  rests  in  a  socket  in  the  prime  conductor,  or  when  not 
in  use,  in  a  wooden  foot.  To  this  is  attached  as  in  the  figure, 
an  ivoiy  semicircular  scale  of  which  a  portion  is  graduated, 
from  whence  the  name ;  on  an  axis  at  the  centre  of  the  ivory 
scale,  there  is  hung,  by  a  light  arm  of  whalebone,  a  pith  ball, 

V  which,  when  the  apparatus  is  unexcited,  lies  in  contact  with 

the  brass  stem,  and  thus  assumes  the  same  electrical  condition 
with  it,  when  the  instrument  is  placed  on  the  prime  conductor. 
The  machine  being  worked,  the  stem  and  the  pith  ball  repel  each  other, 
and  the  ball  being  consequently  set  in  motion  by  the  nnited  repulsion, 
its  radios  moves  through  an  angular  space  on  the  graduated  scale,  which 
serves  in  rough  experiments  as  an  index  of  the  intensity  of  the  excita- 
tion. Now,  if  when  this  instmment  is  fixed  on  the  prime  conductor, 
the  latter  be  connected  with  the  insulated  rubber  by  a  chain  or  wire,  no 
matter  how  vigorously  the  machine  may  be  worked,  no  signs  of  excita- 
tion can  be  produced ;  the  electricity  collected  from  the  glass  by  the 
prime  conductor,  passing  along  the  chain  or  wire  to  unite  with  that 
which  is  developed  on  the  rubber,  and  the  two  being  evolved  in  equal 
quantities  complete  neutralization  is  produced.  That  bodies  similarly 
electrified  repel  each  other,  is  shown  by  the  principle  of  this  instrument, 
as  its  indications  of  free  electricity  depend  upon  the  stem  and  ball 
being  both  excited  in  the  same  way,  and  the  repulsion  being  the  same, 
whether  it  be  fixed  upon  the  rubber  or  on  the  prime  conductor. 

To  prove  on  a  large  scale,  by  means  of  the  machine,  that  the  oppo- 
site electricities  attract  each  other,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  in  con- 
nexion with  the  conductor  on  each  side  a  metallic  wire,  to  which  is 
hnng^  by  a  wetted  thread,  a  ball  of  pith,  or  a  cylinder  of  gilt  paper. 
When  the  machine  is  turned,  the  balls  attract  each  other  across  the 
cylinder,  and  touching,  interchange  the  electricities  by  which  they  are 
excited,  and  thus  the  fluids,  separated  by  the  friction,  are  continually 
lecomposed,  being  brought  together  by  their  mutual  attractions.  If  to 
each  wire  there  be  hung  two  such  balls,  those  of  each  side  will  be  seen 
to  repel  each  other,  whilst  they  move  towards  those  oppositely  excited. 
Numerous  experiments  of  an  amusing  kind,  which  it  would  be  foreign 
to  my  purpose  to  introduce,  are  founded  on  these  principles. 

There  have  been  now  noticed  four  methods  by  wliich  bodies  may  be 
electrically  excited.  1st,  hy  JHctim,  which  is,  indeed,  the  only  true 
excitation.  2nd,  by  contact;  as  when  an  insulated  brass  disk,  excited 
by  friction,  is  touched  by  another,  also  insulated  and  neutral ;  a  spark 
passes  between  them  at  the  moment  previous  to  actual  contact,  and  the 
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first  is  found  to  have  divided  its  electricity  with  the  second,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  surface.  In  this  case  the  two  bodies,  after  contact,  are  in 
the  same  state  of  excitation.  8rd,  as  where  the  prime  conductor,  which 
is  neither  itself  rubbed,  nor  does  it  touch  the  cylinder  of  the  machine, 
yet  gathers  from  it  the  electricity  which  is  evolved  thereon,  and  allows 
it  to  be  transferred,  under  the  form  of  the  spark,  to  other  bodies ;  and, 
finally,  all  the  attractions  and  repulsions  which  have  been  observed  in- 
dicate a  power  of  action  and  excitation  even  at  considerable  distances, 
and  this  mode,  which  results  from  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of  the 
electric  fluids  for  each  other,  is,  when  examined,  found  really  to  com- 
prehend the  second  and  third  modes  of  excitation,  by  contact  and  by 
gathering  with  points.  There  are,  therefore,  truly,  only  two  means  of 
excitation,  this  at  a  distance,  which  is  termed  induction^  and  that  by 
friction. 

It  is  not  diflicult  to  understand  how  bodies  come  to  be  excited  by 
induction.     Let  us  consider  the  insulated  cylinders,  b  c,  as  being  neu- 


tral and  having  their  natural  electricities  combined,  and  distributed  uni- 
formly over  their  surface.  If  a  globe,  a,  excited,  say  with  positive 
electricity,  to  be  brought  near,  it  will  attract  the  opposite  electricity  of 
B  to  the  end  which  is  nearest  it,  and  repel  the  electricity  of  the  same 
name  to  the  farthest  extremity ;  both  electricities  of  b  will  thus  become 
free,  and  b  will  be  excited  by  the  influence  of  the  electricity  of  the 
body.  A,  at  a  distance ;  and  the  condition  of  b  is  characterized  by  its 
two  extremities  being  in  opposite  states,  and  hence  at  a  certain  point 
between  them,  perfect  neutrality  remaining.  This  positively  excited  end 
of  B  influencing  c,  in  a  corresponding  way,  brings  it  also  into  an  ex- 
cited state,  and  this  communication  of  action  would  go  on  through  any 
number  of  bodies,  the  force  set  free  being  regulated  by  the  law  of  the 
inverse  square  of  the  distance  from  the  original  disturbing  cause  at  a. 
As  long  as  a  remains  in  its  place,  the  state  of  electrical  excitation  is 
kept  up ;  if  A  be  totally  removed  the  natural  electricities  of  each  body 
recombine,  and  all  become  neutral ;  if  a  be  brought  very  dose  to  b,  or 
B  to  c,  the  attractions,  between  the  opposite  electricities  become  so 
great  that  they  unite  across  the  intervening  space  of  air,  and  a  spark 
passes.  Tlie  bodies  are  then  found  to  be  in  the  same  state,  and  the 
communication  by  contact,  or  the  excitation  wliich  occurs,  is  shown  to  be 
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only  the  termination  of  the  inductive  action.  For  suppose  that  a  had 
10  parts  of  +  electricity,  and  that,  by  induction,  it  set  free  5  of  the  — 
and  5  of  the  +  fluid  on  the  surface  of  the  body  b  ;  then,  when  the 
spark  had  passed,  the  —  5  destroying  +  5  of  the  body  a,  the  two 
bodies  should  remain  each  with  +  5,  and  thus  the  results  of  contact 
already  described  should  be  produced. 

The  distance  at  which  the  combination  of  the  electricities  of  the  in- 
ducing and  induced  body  may  occur,  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the 
fluids  collected  on  the  parts  of  the  surface  nearest  to  each  other,  and 
hence,  when  there  is  on  the  body,  a  point  on  which  the  great  propor- 
tion of  liberated  fluid,  as  has  been  already  described,  becomes  accumu- 
lated, the  fluid  escapes  from  thence  before  it  is  in  sufficient  mass  to 
break  its  way  under  the  form  of  a  spark,  and  thus  the  permanent  and 
similar  excitation  of  the  body  silently  occurs.  This  is  the  true  theory 
of  what  has  hitherto  been  described  as  the  power  of  points  to  gather 
and  to  disperse  the  electric  fluid.  If  a  pointed  body  be  excited  by 
friction  it  induces  an  opposite  state  in  the  particles  of  air  by  which  it  is 
is  surrounded,  and  communicates  to  them  with  great  rapidity  the  charge 
which  it  had  received.  The  prime  conductor  of  the  machine,  being  in- 
sulated, has  its  electricities  separated  by  the  inductive  action  of  the  ex- 
cited glass  cylinder  or  plate ;  the  negative  electricity  collected  on  the 
points  turned  towards  the  glass,  escapes  from  thence,  and  unites  with 
the  positive  fluid  which  had  been  set  loose  by  friction,  and  proportional 
quantities  of  the  positive  fluid  of  the  prime  conductor  being  left  free 
upon  its  surface,  it  serves  the  same  purpose  as  a  source  of  electricity  as 
if  it  had  come  directly  from  the  glass.  A  point  placed  on  the  prime 
conductor  prevents  the  accumulation  of  the  electricity,  because  it  gives 
the  +  to  the  air  as  fast  as  the  other  points  give  the  — to  the  glass;  a 
point  held  near  the  prime  conductor  also  prevents  its  excitation,  by 
giving  to  it  by  induction  —  electricity  as  fast  as  it  obtains  -f-  electricity 
from  the  glass  of  the  machine. 

In  all  these  cases  of  induction,  where  the  electricities  attract  and  re- 
pel each  other,  the  bodies  on  which  the  electricities  are  collected  will 
accompany  them  in  their  motions,  if  they  be  not  too  heavy.  Hence  all 
the  singular  motions  of  bodies,  when  excited,  are  explained  upon  this 
principle.  The  variety  of  dancing  figures,  ringing  bells,  revolving 
wheels,  aflrighted  heads,  and  so  on,  that  are  exhibited  in  popular  lec- 
tm^s  on  this  aubject,  will  serve  to  practise  the  ingenuity  of  the  student 
in  tracing  out  their  theory  in  the  detail,  with  which  it  would  be  quite 
improper  to  occupy  this  work. 

The  theory  of  the  Bennet's  gold  leaf  electrometer,  with  which  some 
of  the  most  important  principles  of  statical  electricity  are  demonstrated. 
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must  not,  however,  be  omitted.  When  an  excited  rod  is  brought  over 
the  electroscope,  it  separates  the  electricities  of  the  metallic  portions  of 
the  instrument,  attracting  the  opposite  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  cap, 
and  repeUing  that  of  the  same  name  into  the  gold  leaves,  which,  being 
thus  excited  with  the  same  electricity,  repel  each  other,  and  hence  di- 
verge. If  the  exciting  body  be  +  it  is  the  +  fluid  by  which  the  instru- 
ment appears  affected ;  if  it  be  —  the  leaves  diverge  from  the  presence 
of  —  electricity.  Hence  if  when  under  the  influence  of  a  glass  rod 
rubbed  with  silk,  a  stick  of  sealing  wax  which  had  been  rubbed  with 
flannel  be  brought  near,  the  divergence  diminishes,  until  at  last  the 
leaves  collapse  completely,  the  resin  having  driven  down  as  much  n^a- 
tive  electricity  as  there  had  been  positive  brought  into  action  by  Uie 
glass,  and  hence  the  gold  leaves  coming  into  their  natural  and  indiffe- 
rent condition.  That  it  is  by  this  inductive  process  that  the  gold  leaves 
act,  may  be  thus  shown.  If  the  cap  of  the  electroscope  be  rubbed 
with  a  dry  silk  handkerchief  it  becomes  excited,  and  the  leaves  diverge 
with  negative  electricity ;  if  then  an  excited  glass  rod  be  brought  near, 
the  divergence  is  neutralized,  showing  that  positive  electricity  had  been 
sent  down  by  the  glass ;  but  if  an  excited  resinous  body  be  approached, 
the  divergence  increases,  indicating  the  superaddition  of  electricity  of 
the  same  name,  from  the  inducing  power  of  the  resip. 

If,  as  in  the  figure  (page  153),  the  cylinder  c  be  connected  with  the 
ground  by  means  of  a  wire  or  a  wetted  thread  d,  the  positive  electri- 
city passes  from  that  body  through  the  wire  into  the  earth,  where,  from 
the  enormous  surface  of  the  globe,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  lost,  and 
the  surface  of  c  is  altogether  in  a  state  of  negative  excitation.  If  now 
the  exciting  body  a  be  taken  away,  the  quantity  of  positive  fluid  re- 
turns along  the  wire,  and  brings  the  body  c  into  its  neutral  state ;  but 
if  before  the  body  a  be  taken  away  the  conducting  communication  with 
the  ground  be  cut  off  by  the  removal  of  the  wire  or  thread,  the  body  c 
cannot  get  its  positive  electricity  back,  and  hence  remains  in  a  state  of 
negative  excitement.  In  this  manner  a  substance  may,  by  induction, 
be  made  to  receive  a  permanent  charge.  This  is  often  useful  in  experi- 
ments  with  the  electroscope,  and  the  manipulation  to  charge  it  per- 
manently is  as  follows  :  If  it  be  desired  to  charge  it  positively,  an  ex- 
cited stick  of  resin  is  held  near,  and  the  cap  of  the  electroscope  is 
touched  with  the  finger.  The  negative  electricity  then  escapes  by  the 
hand  into  the  ground,  and  the  positive  electricity,  accumulating  over 
the  cap,  and  leaves,  these  last  diverge.  On  then  removing  the  finger, 
the  leaves  are  insulated ;  and  when  the  stick  of  resin  is  taken  away,  the 
permanent  charge  remains.  To  charge  with  negative  electricity,  an 
excited  glass  rod  is  to  be  used ;  and  it  will  be  recollected,  that  where 
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the  charge  of  the  leaves  is  temporary,  its  electricity  is  the  same  as  tliat 
of  the  eicitiog  body ;  hat  where  the  charge  is  permanent,  the  electri- 
city is  of  an  opposite  kind. 

After  the  exciting  body,  in  the  latter  instance,  has  been  withdrawn, 
the  divei^nce  of  the  gold  leaves  becomes  much  greater  than  it  had 
been  before.  This  arises  from  the  cliarge  being  iiicrease<l  by  its  action 
on  the  snrrounding  bodies,  particularly  on  the  glass  by  which  the  leaves 
are  enclosed.  By  taking  advantage  of  the  increase  of  change,  by  secon- 
dary inductive  action,  various  forms  of  the  electroscope  have  been  con- 
trived for  rendering  it  more  sensible,  and  are  described  in  special  treatises 
on  electricity  under  the  name  of  Doublera  and  Condemers.  As  they  do 
not  add  anything  to  onr  knowledge  of  principles,  and  have  no  peculiar 
chemical  relations,  I  shall  not  enter  on  their  further  consideration. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  instruments  in  statical  electricity,  founded 
on  the  principle  of  induction,  is  the  Leytlen  Jar ;  so 
called  from  the  city  where  its  construction  was  dis- 
covered. It  consists  of  a  glass  bottle,  wliich  is  coated 
I  inside  and  outside,  to  a  small  distance  from  the  top, 
I  with  tin  foil,  and  has .  fitted  to  the  orifice  a  wooden  or 
]  cork  stopper,  through  which  passes  a  stout  wire,  touch-. 
||  I'j  ing  at  the  bottom  the  internal  coating,  and  terminated 
outside  by  a  metallic  knob.  When  this  jar  is  insulated, 
uid  the  knob  is  touched  to  the  prime  conductor  of  the  machine,  and 
the  handle  turned,  the  positive  electricity  passes  to  the  internal  coating 
of  the  jar,  and  excites  it  to  an  equally  powerful  degree.  This,  then, 
reacting  by  induction  upon  the  electricities  of  the  external  coating, 
M^iarates  them,  attracting  the  negative  to  the  side  next  the  glass,  and  re- 
pelling the  positive  to  the  outer  side.  The  position  becomes,  there- 
fore, H 1-  ;  and,  when  the  +  fluid  inside  makes  up  by  its  greater 

qnanti^  for  the  thickness  of  the  glass  by  which  it  is  separated  from 
the  —  fluid,  no  more  can  enter  into  the  jar.  In  this  case  the  inside  of 
the  jar  may  be  considered  as  being  merely  an  extension  of  the  prime 
conductor ;  and  the  electricities  of  the  external  coating,  although  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  are  only  in  the  quantities  which  had  been  always 
present.  But  if  the  external  coating  be  connected  with  the  ground, 
the  -t-  fluid,  being  repelled  by  that  inside,  passes  away,  and  another 
quantity,  entering  from  the  prune  conductor  into  the  jar,  decomposes  a 
new  quantity  of  the  natural  fluids  of  the  external  coaling,  of  which  also 
the  positive  escapes  and  the  negative  remains  behind,  held  by  the 
attraction  across  the  glass  to  the  positive  fluid  inside.  New  quantities 
of  positive  electricity,  entering  continually  from  the  machine,  the  accu- 
mulation of  negative  electricity  on  the  outer  coating  proceeds,  untU  the 
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tendency  of  the  two  to  combine  is  so  intense  as  to  break  their  way  across 
the  glass,  cracking  the  jar ;  or  to  creep  over  the  month,  from  the  edge 
of  one  coating  to  tliat  of  the  other,  and  thus  the  jar  to  discharge  itself. 
To  discharge  a  jar,  in  which  the  electricities  are  so  accumulated,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  connect  by  a  wire  the  internal  and  external  coatings ; 
when  the  extremities  of  the  wire,  which  are  generally  terminated  by 
brass  balls,  approach,  a  large  brilliant  spark  passes,  accompanied  by  a 
loud  report,  and  the  jar  returns  to  its  original  neutral  state. 

By  thus  collecting  great  intensities  of  electricity  in  large  jars,  or  in 
sets  of  jars  (electrical  batteries),  the  most  beautiful  and  remarkable  phe- 
nomena of  electrical  force  may  be  exhibited. 

The  principle  of  the  construction  of  the  Leyden  jar  may  be  experi- 
mentally demonstrated,  as  follows.  First,  it  has  been  already  explained, 
that  the  jar,  when  insulated,  is  incapable  of  receiving  any  other  charge 
from  the  machine,  than  what  its  internal  coating  obtains  by  forming 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  prime  conductor ;  the  principle  of  induction 
requiring,  in  order  that  one  electricity  may  accumulate  upon  its  outer 
surface,  the  other  shall  be  dissipated  in  the  ground.  Second,  a  light 
body  placed  between  two  balls,  connected,  one  with  the  internal,  and 
one  with  the  external  coating,  is  alternately  attracted  and  repelled  by 
each,  and  thus  the  accumulation  on  the  two  coatings  is  shown  to  be  of 
opposite  kinds.  Third,  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes  from 
the  external  coating  may  be  shown  to  be  equal  to  that  which  passes  into 
the  internal  coating  from  the  machine,  by  insulating  the  jar,  and  ap- 
plying the  knob  of  a  second  jar  which  is  not  insulated  to  its  outer  sur- 
face ;  this  second  jar  will  be  found  charged  to  the  same  degree  as  the 
first,  and  the  inner  and  outer  coatings  will  be  respectively  in  the  same 
state. 

Statical  electricity,  thus  accumulated  in  the  Leyden  jar,  is  capable  of 
giving  violent  shocks  to  the  animal  frame,  of  evolving  light  and  heat, 
and  producing  also  powerful  mechanical  effects. 

An  instrument  founded  on  the  principle  of  induction,  and  which  is 
of  frequent  use  in   chemical  experiments,  when  an  electric  spark  of 

moderate  power  is  required,  is  the  elecirqphorm 
of  Volta.  It  consists  of  a  flat  cake  of  resin  b, 
which  is  generally  spread  on  a  circular  board,  of 
eight  or  ten  inches  diameter.  There  is  laid  on 
this  another  circular  plate  «,  somewhat  smaller, 
and  which  may  be  either  of  brass  or  tinned  iron, 
with  the  edges  turned  up  over  a  tliick  wire,  so  as  to  round  it,  or  else  a 
board  covered  with  tin  foil.  To  this  upper  plate  is  attached  an  insulating 
handle  of  glass  c,  and  from  its  edge  projects  a  wire,  terminated  by  a 
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knob.  The  resinous  plate,  being  wanned,  is  to  be  strongly  excited  by 
friction  with  a .  warm  flannel  cloth,  or  a  caf  s  skin,  and  then  the  upper 
plate  is  to  be  laid  on  it,  and  is  touched  with  the  finger.  The  nega- 
tive electricity  of  this  passes,  then,  into  the  ground,  and  the  positive 
accumulates  on  the  surface  next  the  resin,  of  which  it,  by  induction,  in- 
creases the  negative  charge.  This  new  portion  of  negative  fluid  decom- 
poses a  new  quantity  of  the  electricities  of  the  upper  plate,  which  again 
reacts,  and  thus  the  plates  are  mutually  brought  into  a  state  of  very 
intense  excitement.  If,  then,  the  finger  be  removed,  the  upper  plate  is 
insulated,  and  its  charge  of  positive  electricity  retained  upon  it ;  and 
on  applying  the  knob  of  the  wire  to  any  conductor,  or  to  the  knuckle, 
a  strong  spark  may  be  obtained  from  it ;  the  instrument  may  be  re- 
peatedly charged  and  discharged  in  a  few  minutes,  and  retains  its  charge 
better  than  the  electrifying  machine. 

This  inductive  action  of  electricity  would,  at  first,  appear  to  be  exer- 
cised at  a  distance,  altogether  independent  of  the  interposed  substances, 
and  to  produce  the  motions  to  which  it  gives  rise,  as  gravity  causes  the 
revolutions  of  the  planets  and  their  satellites,  without  the  existence  of 
any  interposed  medium ;  but  a  more  exact  examination  shows  that  this 
is  not  the  case.  The  substances  interposed  in  the  path  of  the  inductive 
action  are  necessary  to  its  transmission,  and  modify,  by  their  nature,  its 
direction  and  amount ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  only  from  molecule  to  molecule 
of  any  substance  gaseous  or  solid,  that  the  decomposition  of  the  natural 
electricities  can  take  place. 

This  may  be  beautifully  shown,  by  plunging  in  a  vessel  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, which  is  an  excellent  fluid  insulator,  two  brass  balls,  of  which 
one  is  in  connexion  with  the  electrical  machine,  and  the  other  with  the 
ground.  On  turning  the  machine,  the  latter  becomes  excited  by  in- 
duction. If  now  a  number  of  short  shreds  of  sewing  silk  be  mixed  with 
the  oil  of  turpentine,  the  mechanism  of  the  inductive  action  is  shown  by 
each  little  bit  of  silk  acting  like  the  bodies  b  and  c  in  the  figure,  (p. 
153),  and  attaching  themselves  mutually  by  their  extremities,  they 
transmit  the  electricity  of  the  machine,  by  a  series  of  decompositions,  to 
the  ball  which  is  connected  with  the  ground.  If  the  excitation  be  very 
violent,  the  attractions  and  repulsions  become  too  strong  to  be  regu- 
larly transmitted ;  and  this  induction  is  accompanied  by  a  powerful  cur- 
rent of  the  particles  of  the  oil  from  the  first  ball  to  the  second.  The 
particles  immediately  in  contact  with  the  directly  excited  ball  acquire 
its  state,  and,  being  repelled,  immediately  pass  off  to  that  which  has 
obtained,  by  induction,  the  opposite  condition,  and  there  become  neu- 
tralized. Now  what  here  occurs  with  the  oil  of  turpentine,  takes  place 
in  ordinary  induction  with  the  air;  every  molecule  of  it  interposed  be- 
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tween  the  solid  bodies  becomes  itself  subjected  to  the  inductive  action, 
and  fonns  a  chain  of  alternate  positive  and  negative  poles,  by  which  the 
effect  may  be  transmitted  to  any  distance.  If  the  excitation  be  very 
great,  the  neutralization  may  occur  with  violence  and  rapidity,  and  ge- 
nerate currents,  as  in  the  oil  of  turpentine.  It  is  these  currents  which, 
being  produced  by  the  repulsion  of  the  particles  of  air  from  excited 
points,  are  rendered  sensible  in  the  effect  termed  the  electrical  aura, 
and  are  shown  by  the  experiments  of  revolving  flies.  A  still  more 
violent  and  rapid  recomposition  of  the  electricities  of  the  air  molecules, 
which  had  been  separated  by  induction,  gives  the  electric  spark  in  its 
various  forms,  such  as  the  star,  the  brush,  &c.,  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  received  and  generated. 

That  the  excitation  by  induction  of  a  body  at  a  distance  is  effected  in 
in  this  manner,  from  particle  to  particle  of  the  interposed  substance,  is 
beautifully  shown  in  the  results  obtained  by  Faraday,  concerning  the 

influence  of  the  nature  of  the  medium  on  the 
amount  of  inductive  charge  transmitted.  The 
instrument  which  he  has  termed  an  inducto- 
meter,  consists  of  a  hollow  sphere  of  brass, 
a  a  b,  and  a  sphere  of  smaller  size,  A,  also  of 
brass,  which  is  placed  exactly  concentric  with 
it.  The  interval  between  these,  o  o,  may  be 
occupied  by  any  substance,  as  air,  or  glass,  or 
sulphur,  and  then  the  central  sphere  being  in- 
sulated &om  the  outer  by  the  shell-lac  column 
b,  and  having  been  excited  from  the  machine^ 
through  the  ball  and  wire  b,  the  outer  one  is 
insulated,  and  the  whole  becomes  a  Leyden  jar, 
in  which  the  material  may  be  varied  at  the 
will  of  the  experimenter.  By  means  of  the 
tube  and  stopcock  /d,  the  m  ia  o  o,  may  be 
removed  and  any  other  gas  substituted  for  it. 
The  outer  sphere  opens  at  J  in  two,  so  that 
melted  sulphur  or  shell-lac,  may  be  poured  in 
to  form  the  inductive  medium. 
When  the  internal  sphere  is  excited  always  to  the  same  degree,  the 
charge  of  the  external  coating  should  be  the  same,  no  matter  what  might 
be  the  nature  of  the  intervening  substance,  if  the  action  took  place 
limply  at  a  distance  after  the  manner  of  gravitation.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  With  the  same  internal  charge,  the  excitation  of  the  external 
sphere  was  found  to  be,  that  with  air  being  100,  with  shell-lac,  150,  with 
flint-glass,  176,  and  with  sulphur,  224.     In  these  cases,  therefore,  the 
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molecolar  excitation  was  transmitted  iu  proportion  to  these  numbers, 
which  express,  therefore,  the  degree  of  excitation,  which  a  common 
unonnt  of  inductive  influence  is  able  to  produce  in  masses  of  these  bodies. 
Ail  gases,  no  matter  how  different  in  chemical  properties  and  constitu- 
tion, even  though  the  temperature  and  pressure  do  not  remain  the  same, 
possessed  the  same  specific  inductive  capacity  as  air. 

This  principle  is  further  shown  in  an  interesting  manner  by  the  fact, 
that  the  induction  is  uot  exercised  only  in  the  straight  line  connecting 
the  eohd  inducing  and  induced  bodies,  but  tliat  at  every  intervening 
point  there  is  a  lateral  action  exercised  by  the  interposed  molecules  of 
air  which  may  be  themselves  considered  centres  of  indactive  force. 
Thus,  if  a  cylinder  a  of  shell-lac  be  excited  by  friction  aud  a  brass  he- 
oiqiheK  i,  placed  on  the  top  of  it,  the  intensity  of  the  induced  electri- 
city will  be  found  to  depend  not  merely  on  the  dis- 
tance from  the  excited  source  and  the  nature  of  the 
interposed  material,  but  to  be  more  energetic  in  cer- 
P^tr)  tain  positions  in  the  air,  as  when  the  carrier  ball  of 
/"  Coulomb's  torsion  electrometer  was  placed  at  o,  than 
when  it  was  lower  or  higher  at  «  or/i. 

Faraday  has  been  led  by  his  experiments  to  con- 
clude, that  the  difference  between  conducting  aud 
noil -con  ducting  bodies  is,  that  the  former  assume 
with  exceeding  rapidity,  under  an  inductive  influence, 
this  condition  of  molecular  excitation,  and  hence  ap- 
pear to  allow  the  electricity  to  pass,  actually  and 
instantly,  through  their  snbstanee,  whereas  in  reality 
it  is  only  that  the  separation  aud  re  composition  (tf 
tiie  electricities  of  the  chain  of  molecules  has  been  so  accomplished. 
They  lose  also  this  condition  as  soon  as  the  exciting  cause  has  been  re- 
moved, whereas,  no n -conductors,  when  their  particles  have  acquired 
electrical  excitation,  remain  in  that  state  of  tension  for  a  certain  time. 
Thus,  if  the  internal  and  external  coatings  of  a  Lejden  jar  were  con- 
nected by  a  metallic  wire,  the  inductive  action  should  be  propagated 
immediately  across  it ;  but  the  instant  that  the  source  of  the  excitation 
was  removed,  the  electricities  of  the  two  coatings  should  recombiue, 
from  the  facility  with  which  the  molecules  of  the  wire  could  assume  the 
invCTBe  condition.  But  with  an  interposed  plate  of  glass  the  result  ia 
different,  the  indactive  action  is  propagated  equally,  but  more  slowly ; 
snd  that  it  is  the  particles  of  the  glass  that  really  produce  the  charge 
by  their  excitation,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that  the  metaUic  coat- 
ings may  be  removed,  and  yet  the  accumulated  electricities  be  not  dis- 
turbed; the  tin-foil  serving,  only,  to  discharge  at  the  same  moment 
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every  particle  of  the  glass,  as  if  a  wire  had  been  individually  applied  to 
each.  That  the  induction  has  acted  on  the  substance  of  the  glass,  ex- 
plains also  the  peculiarity  of  what  is  called  the  secondary  or  residual 
charge.  When  the  particles  at  the  surface  have  been  discharged,  they 
are  acted  on  by  the  deeper  molecules  which  are  still  excited,  and  hence 
acquire  a  second  inductive  charge,  and  with  thick  glass,  and  particularly 
with  bodies  which  do  not  insulate  quite  so  well  as  glass,  there  may  be 
even  a  third  or  a  fourth  charge  of  this  kind. 

Conduction  is  therefore  only  the  highest,  most  intense,  and  most 
rapid  form  of  induction ;  and  it  appears  from  Farada/s  investigations, 
that  the  permanent  excitation  of  an  electrified  body  has  its  own  origin 
also  in  the  inductive  influence  of  the  bodies  that  are  around. 

The  source  of  the  electricity  evolved  by  the  electrical  machine,  can- 
not be  considered  as  being  positively  known.  WoUaston  instituted  a 
series  of  experiments,  by  which  it  appeared  to  be  demonstrated,  that 
there  was  no  electricity  evolved  except  where  chemical  combination  took 
place,  and  the  superior  power  given  to  the  machine  by  the  amalgam  of 
tin  and  zinc  being  spread  upon  the  rubber  was  supposed  to  verify  this 
idea.  These  experiments^ of  Wollaston  have  been  latterly  repeated 
with  great  care  by  Peltier,  and  with  diffierent  results ;  he  found  that 
the  electricity  evolved  was  proportional  only  to  the  amount  of  friction, 
and  was  the  same  under  various  circumstances  of  liability  to  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  chemical  action  of  the  materials  rubbed.  It  is 
therefore  likely  that,  at  least,  the  electricity  of  the  machine  may  be 
generated  by  the  simple  molecular  derangement  and  vibration  which 
friction  necessary  produces ;  and  this  view  is  very  much  supported  by 
the  undeniable  fact,  that  by  other  agencies  purely  molecular,  where  no 
trace  of  chemical  action  can  be  pretended,  the  same  form  of  statical 
electricity  may  be  produced. 

In  almost  all  cases  where  the  particles  of  bodies  are  suddenly  and 
violently  disarranged,  the  separated  surfaces  are  found  to  be  electrically 
excited ;  for  instance,  if  a  piece  of  mica  be  torn  into  thin  leaves,  these 
are  powerfully  electric.  In  many  mineral  substances,  a  change  of  tem- 
perature causes  a  manifestation  of  electrical  polarity  in  a  very  remark- 
able degree ;  thus,  if  a  long  prism  of  tourmaline  be  heated,  one  ex- 
tremity becomes  positive  and  the  other  negative ;  when  the  temperature 
attains  its  highest  point  and  becomes  stationary,  all  symptoms  of  elec- 
tricity disappear,  but  on  cooling  they  return;  in  the  inverse  order, 
however,  the  end  which  had  been  positive  becoming  negative,  and  so 
on.  In  this  case  it  appears  as  if  the  particles,  in  the  internal  motion 
which  the  expanding  force  of  heat  produces  in  them,  acquired  the  same 
condition  of  polarity,  as  they  should  have  done  by  an  external  friction. 
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If  the  expansive  effect  of  heat  and  the  consequent  change  of  position 
among  the  particles  of  the  tourmaline  had  been  the  same  throughout, 
there  would  have  been  no  reason  for  electrical  disturbance,  but  this 
mineral,  and  some  others  which  likewise  become  electric  on  being 
heated^  as  boracite,  are  exceptions  to  the  general  law  of  cr)'stalline  sym- 
metry, and  in  other  respects,  as  with  regard  to  light,  indicate  a  kind  of 
stractnre,  which  is  very  complex  and  peculiar.  In  such  cases,  an  in- 
ternal friction,  by  the  action  of  expansion  on  the  unsymmetrically  situ- 
ated molecules  of  the  crystal,  is  the  origin  of  the  electrical  excitation. 

The  source  of  statical  electricity,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  nature,  from  the  universality  of  its  action,  is  that  of  change  of  state 
of  aggregation.  When  any  body  passes  from  the  liquid  to  the  soUd, 
or  fit)m  the  liquid  to  the  vaporous  condition,  or  in  the  reverse  order, 
from  being  solid  or  being  gaseous  becomes  liquid,  disturbance  of  the 
previous  electrical  equilibrium  results.  Thus,  if  a  little  melted  sul- 
phur be  poured  into  a  glass,  or  if  melted  tallow  or  resin  be  poured  out 
on  a  metallic  plate,  the  bodies  after  soUdification  will  be  found  excited. 
If  a  cup  of  water  be  placed  on  the  plate  of  the  electroscope,  and  a  red 
hot  ball  of  metal,  or  even  a  red  hot  cinder  be  dropped  into  it,  the  gold 
leaves  immediately  diverge  by  the  influence  of  the  negative  excitement 
which  is  assumed  by  the  water  which  remains,  and  which  communicates 
itself  to  the  metallic  cup  and  to  the  instrument ;  if  the  gush  of  vapour 
had  been  allowed  to  impinge  on  the  plate  of  another  instrument,  it 
would  have  shown  excitation  by  positive  electricity.  This  last  is  one  of 
the  most  abundant  sources  of  electricity ;  for,  as  at  all  ordinary  temper- 
atures, evaporation  takes  place  from  the  surface  of  all  the  water  of  the 
g^obe,  and  the  vapour  produced,  carrying  with  it  the  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  positive  electricity,  which  is  thus  set  free,  mixes  with  the  air, 
our  atmosphere  is  almost  continually  in  an  electrical  condition,  gene- 
rally positive,  but  at  some  times,  from  interfering  causes,  negative. 
Tie  great  body  of  vapour,  when  condensed  by  the  more  elevated  and 
colder  r^ons  of  the  air,  collects  into  the  peculiar  condition  which  con- 
stitutes a  mass  of  cloud ;  and  therein  is  thus  concentrated  all  the  elec- 
tricity evolved  by  evaporation  at  the  surface.  The  clouds  are,  there- 
fore, intensely  electric ;  and  when  attracted  by  induction  to  each  other, 
or  to  some  prominent  object  on  the  earth,  as  a  mountain  peak,  or  an 
elevated  building,  the  discharge  and  neutralization  of  the  electricities 
take  place  with  the  briUiancy  and  destructive  agency  of  the  Ughtning, 
whilst  the  report,  re-echoed  from  the  surfaces  of  the  remaining  clouds, 
or  by  the  sides  of  the  adjacent  mountains,  produces  the  effect  upon  the 
ear  of  the  continuous  rattle  of  the  thunder. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  in  many  cases  of  chemical  com- 
11 
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bination  and  decomposition  electricity  in  its  statical  form  may  be  evolved ; 
thus,  Pouillet  proved  decisively,  that,  when  charcoal  is  burned,  the 
carbonic  acid  which  passes  off  is  in  a  state  of  positive  excitement,  and 
the  residual  mass  of  charcoal  becomes  negatively  charged.  When 
hydrogen  burns  in  air,  the  vapour  of  water  carries  off  the  positive  elec- 
tricity ;  whilst  the  negative  fluid  distributes  itself  on  the  hydrogen 
remaining,  and  the  vessel  from  which  it  issues.  There  is  thus,  in  the 
combustion  of  our  ordinary  fuel,  a  vast  source  of  the  electricity  of  our 
atmosphere,  in  addition  to  that  evolved  by  water  in  evaporating ;  and  it 
has  been  found  that  the  evaporation  of  a  saline  solution,  as  sea  water, 
produces  a  much  greater  degree  of  excitement  than  when  the  water  is 
completely  pure,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  destruction  of  the  condition  in 
which  the  salt  and  water  had  been  united.  The  evolution  of  statical 
electricity  occurs  also  when  the  chemical  action  is  of  a  much  more  com- 
plex and  obscure  kind  :  thus,  in  the  growth  of  a  seedling  plant,  the 
carbonic  acid  which  it  evolves  is  in  a  positively  excited  state,  and  the 
substance  in  which  the  seed  is  imbedded  becomes  negative.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that,  frequently,  electricity  that  had  been  imagined  to 
arise  from  the  chemical  relations  of  the  bodies  brought  into  contact, 
arose  from  their  merely  mechanical  action  on  each  other ;  thus,  are 
produced  the  electricities  evolved  by  sifting  lime  and  oxalic  acid 
together  on  the  plate  of  the  electrometer. 

The  developcment  of  electricity  by  the  evaporation  of  water  has 
recently  been  submitted  to  more  special  examination,  in  consequence  of 
its  having  been  found,  that  when  the  vapour  so  formed  issues  in  a 
strong  stream  from  a  narrow  aperture,  as  from  the  escape  pipe  of  a  high 
pressure  steam  boiler,  the  steam  passes  off  intensely  charged  with  posi- 
tive electricity,  and  the  boiler  if  insulated  becomes  so  strongly  excited 
with  the  negative  electricity,  as  to  afford  the  most  powerful  source  of 
statical  electric  force  that  is  now  known.  The  phenomenon  was  first  ob- 
served on  this  great  scale  by  Mr.  Armstrong  of  Newcastle,  but  Faraday 
has  shown  that  the  great  developcment  of  electricity  does  not  arise  from 
the  change  in  the  state  of  aggregation  of  the  water,  but  from  the  strong 
friction  of  the  issuing  jet  of  steam  against  the  pipe  through  which  it 
passes ;  and  the  hydro-electric  machine,  as  it  has  been  termed,  owes  the 
extraordinary  power  which  has  given  it  so  much  popular  interest  to  the 
practical  construction  of  the  nozzle  of  the  escape  pipe  devised  by  him. 
If  the  steam-pipe  consist  simply  of  metal,  the  contact  of  this  with  the 
steam  allows  of  the  recombination  of  the  -f-  and  —  electricities  to  a 
degree  which  prevents  any  great  accumulation,  but  by  forming  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  nozzle  with  an  imperfect  conductor,  and  interpositing  in 
the  path  of  the  escaping  steam  a  disk  against  which  it  must  forcibly  rub. 
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Ibe  excitation  is  raised  to  its  moat  intense  form.  This  nozzle  of  the  es- 
cape pipe  is  represented  in  the  figure  abont  one-fourth  of  its  proper  size. 
/  ^|w  ~N.  At  the  end  of  the  steam  tube  a  piece  of  brass  is  screwed  on, 
\  iM  having  attached  a  wooden  plug  which  forms  the  end  of 
y,  \ma  F"  the  escape  aperture.     Tliis  longitudinally  bored  wooden 

\^^S  V  cylinder  is  secured  to  its  place  by  a  short  brass  cylinder 
'  ,  |y    I    screwed  into  the  first  brass  piece.      A   brass  plate   is  so 

1_B1  .J  placed  before  the  opening  of  the  bored  cylinder  that  the 
steam  must  pass  along  the  winding  course  designated  by  the  arrow, 
before  it  can  escape  by  the  opening.  To  prevent  the  neutralizing  action 
of  a  positively  chai^d  atmosphere  upon  the  electricity  of  the  boiler,  the 
jet  of  steam  is  received  upon  a  bundle  of  points  of  brass  placed  in  con- 
nection with  the  earth,  so  that  the  positive  electricity  may  be  dissipated 
S3  fast  as  it  is  produced. 

The  mere  contact  of  bodies  has  been  supposed  sufficient  to  evolve 
electricity  upon  their  surface.  The  trace  of  excitation  in  such  experi- 
ments is  so  small,  and  diminishes  so  much  in  proportion  as  care  is  taken 
to  avoid  friction  and  other  causes,  that  we  may  consider  contact  as  being 
in  itself  without  power. 

The  remarkable  characteristic  of  statical  electricity,  developed  by  any 
of  these  methods,  is  the  amazing  energy  of  its  action  on  bad  conductors, 
and  ou  the  best  conductors,  if  their  substance  be  not  of  sufiicient  mass 
to  giife  it  free  passage  from  one  point  to  another ;  whilst  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty that  we  can  obtain,  by  means  of  it,  the  shghtest  chemical  decom- 
position. In  the  language  of  the  theory  of  electrical  fluids,  the  electri- 
dty  is  developed  in  exceedingly  small  quantities  by  friction  or  change  of 
aggregation ;  and  hence  can  perforin  but  feebly  such  offices,  as  chemical 
^composition,  which  depend  on  the  quantity  that  passes  in  a  given  time: 
but  this  small  quantity  is  gifted  with  immense  tension ;  the  few  mole- 
cules which  become  polarized  are  so  to  an  intense  degree,  and  the  attract- 
ive and  repulsive  forces  which  they  exert  are  then  sufficient  to  cause  tlie 
greatest  meclianical  effects. 

SECTION  II. 

OF   DYNAMICAL    KLECTRICITY. 

The  sources  from  which  electricity  is  derived  in  a  continually  circula- 
ting form,  so  that  its  properties  shall  result  from  the  uninterrupted 
motion,  must  necessarily  consist  in  arrangements  from  which  all  insula- 
ting substances  are  to  be  carefully  excluded.  In  statical  electricity,  the 
connexion,  by  a  conducting  medium,  of  the  opposite  extremities  of  an 
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inductively  excited  bodj,  caused  all  electrical  indications  instantly  to  dis- 
appear; whilst  that  kind  of  connexion  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  con- 
tinuous flowing  of  the  electricity,  which  constitutes  its  dynamical  condi- 
tion, and  when  the  conducting  circle  is  broken  by  the  intervention  of 
the  smallest  portion  of  insulating  matter,  either  all  electrical  excitation 
ceases,  or  at  most  a  feeble  trace  of  it  remains,  with  the  properties  which 
characterize  its  statical  condition. 

1st.  Electricity  thus  circulating  through  conductors,  is  found  naturally 
existing  in  those  substances  which  thereby  possess  magnetic  properties. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  native  loadstone,  as  well  as  all 
our  artificial  steel  and  iron  magnets,  are  closed  circles  of  dynamical 
electricity,  set  in  motion  by  forces  which  depend  on  the  chemical  and 
mechanical  constitution  of  these  bodies.  2nd.  When  any  closed  con- 
ducting circuit  is  at  the  same  time  unequal  in  mechanical  constitution 
and  in  temperature,  so  that  the  current  may  pass  more  easily  through 
one  point  than  another,  such  a  current  is  generated  flowing  from  the 
portion  where  the  obstacle  is  greatest,  to  that  part  where  it  is  least.  3rd. 
When  substances,  capable  of  mutual  chemical  combination  or  decompo- 
sition, act  on  one  another,  there  is  a  current  of  electricity  produced.  In 
the  case  of  simple  union,  or  double  decomposition,  the  circle  is  internally 
closed,  like  that  of  a  steel  magnet ;  but  where  there  is  simple  decompo- 
sition, or  replacement,  the  current  may  be  directed  through  any  kind  of 
circuit ;  and  thus  constituting  the  most  important  branch  of  dynamical 
electricity,  is  called  Galvanism  or  Voltaism,  from  the  names  of  its  most 
illustrious  investigators. 

4th.  By  means  of  organized  structures,  of  which  it  is  only  lately,  by 
the  researches  of  Matteucci,  that  the  true  nature  and  functions  have 
become  known,  certain  fishes  possess  the  power  of  transmitting  a  current 
of  electricity  across  even  imj)erfect  conductors,  and  employ,  instinctively, 
the  effect  of  this  current  upon  tlie  living  frame  of  smaUer  animals,  in 
order  to  obtain  them  for  food.  The  identity  of  the  electricity  from  this 
animal  origin,  with  the  fluid  of  the  other  dynamic  sources,  has  been  com- 
pletely proved,  particularly  by  Faraday;  and  as  the  question  of  the  ana- 
tomical structure  of  the  electric  organ,  and  of  the  pecuUar  part  of  the 
brain  from  which  the  electric  nerves  arise,  interests  the  physiologist 
rather  than  the  chemist,  I  shall  merely  state,  that  the  current  so  obtained 
possesses  all  the  properties  that  will  be  described  as  characterizing  gal- 
vanic electricity  of  very  high  tension,  and  allude  no  further  to  it. 

To  the  chemist,  the  electricity  of  the  Galvanic  or  Voltaic  battery  is 
the  most  interesting  of  all  the  forms  wliich  this  agent  may  assume,  from 
the  intimate  relation  which  exists  between  it  and  the  force  by  wliich  the 
elements  of  bodies  are  bound  together  in  chemical  combination.     To  it. 
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therefore,  I  shall  especially  direct  attention,  and  consider  the  remaining 
sooroes  only  so  far  as  the  electricity  which  they  yield  may  differ  from  it. 
I  shall  endeavour,  also,  to  consider  it  only  as  characterizing  bodies  by 
their  properties  of  exciting  the  current,  or  of  conducting  it  when  excited ; 
deferring  the  important  topic  of  the  action  of  the  current  upon  compound 
bodies,  until  the  nature  of  chemical  affinities  shall  have  been  described. 
Galvanic  Electricity, — ^The  manner  in  which  this  form  of  excitation 
occurs  may  be  very  simply  shown.     If  a  slip  of  perfectly  pure  zinc  be 

partly  immersed  in  a  cup  of  dilute  muriatic  acid,  this  last 
remains  totally  without  action  on  it,  and  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  electrical  disturbance ;  but  if  a  slip  of  copper 
be  introduced  which  touches  the  zinc  at  c,  out  of  the 
liquid,  active  decomposition  of  the  muriatic  acid  begins, 
the  chlorine  combining  with,  and  dissolving  the  metallic  zinc,  and  the 
hydrogen  making  its  appearance  under  the  form  of  minute  bubbles  on 
the  surface  of  the  copper.  At  the  same  moment  a  remarkable  state  of 
electrical  excitation  is  produced,  in  which  the  zinc  resembles  a  body  to 
which  n^ative  electricity,  in  a  state  of  exceedingly  low  tension,  is  unin- 
terruptedly supplied,  whilst  an  equal  quantity  of  the  positive  fluid  flows 
along  the  copper,  and  these  uniting  at  the  point  of  contact,  produce  the 
effects  which  are  spoken  of  as  those  of  the  electric  current,  the  passage 
of  which  may  be  rendered  evident  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 

The  precise  manner  in  which  the  electrical  excitement  is  here  produced, 
may  be  explained  sufficiently  well  without  involving  any  consideration  of 
the  theory  of  chemical  decomposition,  which,  at  the  present  moment, 
would  require  a  knowledge  of  principles  that  have  not  been  as  yet  des- 
cribed. We  may  suppose,  simply,  that  the  chemical  relations  of  the 
zinc  and  muriatic  acid  are  such,  that  when  placed  in  contact  they  mu- 
tually induce  on  each  other  a  developement  of  electricity  :  that  part  of 
the  sdnc  which  is  immersed  becoming  -f  ^^^  that  out  of  the  acid  — , 
whilst  the  molecules  of  the  acid  near  the  zinc  become  — ,  and  the  general 
mass  of  the  fluid  obtains  +  excitation ;  the  +  electricity  of  the  zinc 
being,  however,  balanced  between  the  fluids  of  its  own  mass  and  of  the 
acid,  and  the  —  fluid  of  the  acid  being  in  equilibrium  between  the  + 
fluids  of  the  zinc  and  of  its  own  particles,  it  results  that  this  condition  of 
induced  excitation  may  remain  for  any  length  of  time  without  increasing 
or  diminishing  in  intensity ;  the  apparatus  being  in  the  condition  of  a 
very  feebly  chained  Leyden  jar :  and  on  applying  the  sUp  of  copper  by 
which  the  excited  surfaces,  the  zinc  and  acid,  are  placed  in  communica- 
tioD,  the  negative  electricity  of  the  zinc  unites  m\\\  the  positive  of  the 
copper,  whether  by  direct  translation  or  by  inductive  action,  and  the 
positive  electricity  of  the  hquid  unites  with  the  negative  of  the  copper  to 
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produce  nentrolization ;  at  the  same  time  the  +  of  the  zinc  and  the  — 
of  the  acid  combine.  As,  on  the  theory  of  Frauklia,  the  single  electric 
r  n^  fluid  is  supposed  to  pass  from  the  body  which  is  po- 
sitively to  the  body  which  is  iiegatively  excited,  it  is 
usual  to  iro^ne  this  exchange  of  electricities  to  take 
place  by  a  current,  which  in  tliis  case,  as  shown  by  the 
I  arrows  in  the  figure,  is  from  the  copper  to  the  zinc, 
'  at  the  superior  junction,  but  from  the  zinc  to  the  cop- 
per in  the  acid  underneath.  At  every  moment,  accord- 
ing as  the  neutralization  of  the  electricities  is  effected, 
the  ^tem  is  competent  to  generate  new  quantities,  and 
hence  the  analogy  of  the  weakly  cha^d  Leyden  jar,  noticed  above,  does 
not  completely  hold,  for  to  be  accurate  it  would  require  the  jar  to  jrassess 
a  power  of  charging  itself  as  rapidly  as  it  could  be  discharged. 

The  passage  of  the  current  ia  accompanied  by  the  solution  of  the  zinc, 
and  the  Uberation  of  the  hydrogen.  This  hydrogen  accompanies  the 
positively  electrified  molecules  of  the  acid  across  the  fluid,  and  is  dis- 
charged under  the  form  of  gas  upon  the  surface  of  the  copper  plate. 

The  essential  dements  of  an  arrangement  by  which  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity may  be  produced  are,  therefore ;  first,  two  bodies,  one  simple 
and  one  compound,  which  act  chemically  upon  one  another,  in  such  a 
way  as  that  the  simple  element  shall  be  substituted  for  a  constituent  of 
the  other,  which  shall  be  expelled ;  and  second,  a  conducting  substance, 
which  is  indifferent  in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  and  only  furnishes  a 
route  for  the  fluids  of  the  actual  elements  to  recombine  continually  with 
each  other.  In  the  example  given  just  now  this  cod- 
ductor  was  a  slip  of  copper,  but  it  may  be  of  auy  form, 
r  almost  any  substance;  thus  as  in  the  figure,  a  wire 
I  may  be  soldered  to  the  end  of  each  slip,  and,  on 
bringing  these  wires  into  contact,  at  x,  the  current 
passes  precisely  as  if  the  contact  of  z  with  c  had 
been  direct.  Such  an  arrangement  is  termed  a  simple 
X  circle. 

It  is  not  even  necessary  that  the  conductor  should  be  sobd  or  metallic, 
it  is,  indeed,  only  for  convenience  that  the  ordinary  conducting  plates 
and  wires  are  metallic.  Thus,  in  the  figure,  a  z  w,  a  plate 
of  zinc  is  in  contact  on  the  one  side  with  muriatic  acid,  a, 
and  on  the  other  with  water,  w,  to  which  a  better  con- 
ducting power  has  been  given  by  dissolving  in  it  a  little 
common  salt.  The  current  is  then  established,  being  from 
the  conductor  to  the  zinc,  and  from  the  zinc  to  the  acid, 
precisely  as  in  the  former  instances. 
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The  passage  of  the  current^  under  these  various  circumstances^  may 
be  shown,  and  alio  that,  for  its  origin  and  transfer,  metaUic  communi- 
cation between  the  plates,  z  and  c,  is  not  necessary,  by  a  very  simple 
experiment.  If  the  shp  of  zinc  be  bent,  as  in  b,  and  a  bit  of  paper 
moistened  with  iodide  of  potassium  be  laid  upon  it,  and  the  wire  from 

I ^      A  be  then  brought  to  touch  the  upper  surface  of  the  mois- 

1  tened  paper,  the  current  passes  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow, 

and  iodine  is  evolved  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the  wire.  If 
the  surface  of  the  paper  next  the  zinc  plate,  b,  be  examined, 
^  it  will  be  found  to  be  alcaline,  from  free  potash.  Thus  the 
chemical  action  of  the  current,  which  will  hereafter  assume 
so  important  a  position,  may  here  be  simply  used  as  a  test 
of  its  having  passed. 
The  direction  of  the  current  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  chemical 
action  which  is  produced  at  the  period  of  its  passage,  and  on  this  prin- 
ciple is  founded  one  of  the  most  cogent  and  reasonable  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  idea  that  the  current  is  produced  by  the  chemical  decom- 
position, and  not  by  the  contact  of  the  metals,  as  has  been  maintained. 
Thus  if  a  shp  of  iron  and  a  plate  of  copper  be  immersed  in  muriatic  acid, 
the  action  is  altogether  on  the  iron,  and  the  current  passes  from  the 
copper  to  the  iron  at  the  point  of  contact.  But  if  the  metals  be  im- 
mersed in  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia,  which  acts  upon  the  copper, 
but  not  upon  the  iron,  the  current  is  produced  in  the  reverse  direction. 
If  persulphuret  of  lime,  dissolved  in  water,  be  used  as  the  exciting  fluid 
with  iron  and  copper,  the  current  is  from  the  copper  to  the  iron  through 
the  fluid ;  but  on  using  zinc  and  copper  with  the  same  fluid  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  is  reversed ;  in  the  first  case  the  copper,  and  in  the 
last  the  zinc  is  acted  on  :  with  acid  solutions  the  copper  would  have 
escaped  action,  and  the  current  should  be  in  both  cases  from  the  iron 
or  zinc,  to  it,  through  the  liquid. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  relation  between  the  current  and  the  che- 
mical action  is  of  the  most  intimate  nature  possible  :  the  one,  as  Eara- 
day  and  others  have  decisively  shown,  cannot  exist  in  such  arrange- 
ments without  the  other,  and  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  one  deter- 
mine the  power  and  the  direction  of  the  other ;  for  the  quantity  of 
electricity  which  is  set  in  motion  in  such  an  arrangement  depends  strictly 
on  the  amount  of  chemical  decomposition  which  occurs  in  the  liquid 
element,  and  is  simply  proportional  to  it. 

It  is  usual  to  arrange  the  various  bodies  in  a  list  with  relation  to  a 
fluid,  in  which,  if  they  be  immersed  and  brought  to  touch  outside,  a 
current  is  generated  from  that  of  the  two  metals  which  stands  highest 
in  the  scale  to  that  which  is  below,  the  current  through  the  fluid  is,  of 
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course,  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  metals  arrange  themselves, 
however,  very  differently  with  different  fluids,  according  to  their  liability 
to  chemical  action  from  them,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : — 


DUute  Nitric 

Strong  Nitric 

Muriatic 

Solution  of 

Yellow  Hydrosul- 

Acid. 

Acid. 

Acid. 

Caustic  Potash 

phuret  of  Potassium. 

Platinum. 

Platinum. 

Platinum. 

Platinum. 

Platinum. 

Silver. 

Nickel. 

Antimony. 

Silver. 

Iron. 

Copper. 

Silver. 

Silver. 

Nickel. 

Nickel. 

Antimony. 

Antimony. 

Nickel. 

Copper. 

Bismuth. 

Bismuth. 

Copper. 

Bismuth. 

Iron. 

Antimony. 

Nickel. 

Bismuth. 

Copper. 

Bismuth. 

Lead. 

Iron. 

Iron. 

Iron. 

Lead. 

Silver. 

Tin. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Antimony. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Lead. 

Tin. 

Cadmium. 

Cadmium. 

Cadmium. 

Zinc. 

Cadmium. 

Tin. 

Copper. 

Zinc. 

Cadmium. 

Zinc. 

Zinc. 

Zinc. 

At  the  head  of  each  column  is  placed  the  name  of  the  exciting  fluid ; 
on  taking  any  two  of  the  metals  of  the  list  beneath,  and  making  them 
the  solid  elements  of  the  circle,  the  current  is,  at  the  point  of  contact, 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower,  and  is  more  powerful  in  proportion  as  the 
metals  are  farther  separated  from  one  another  in  the  list ;  thus,  with 
dilute  nitric  acid  and  with  solution  of  caustic  potash,  the  most  powerful 
current  is,  after  platinum,  by  silver  and  zinc ;  with  muriatic  acid,  by  anti- 
mony and  zinc,  and  with  persulphuret  of  potassium  with  iron  and  zinc. 

If  the  metals  in  contact  with  the  exciting  liquid  be  such  as  that  one 
is  totally  without  chemical  action  on  it,  it  serves  only  as  a  means  of  me- 
chanically transmitting  the  inductive  force,  and  the  current  is  simply 
due  and  is  proportional  to  the  electricity  evolved  by  the  action  of  the 
acid  on  the  other.  But  if  both  met>als  be  such  that  either  would  act 
upon  the  acid,  if  by  itself,  and  thus  produce  excitation,  as  when  zinc 
and  copper  are  placed  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  when  the  molecules  of  acid 
are  submitted  to  two  polarizing  forces  in  opposite  directions,  which,  if 
equal,  would  exactly  neutralize ;  but  in  practice  they  are  not  equal,  and 
a  current  is  produced  proportional  to  their  difference.  Hence,  the 
more  nearly  the  metals  resemble  each  other  in  their  chemical  relations 
to  a  given  liquid  the  weaker  is  the  current  they  produce ;  but,  though 
acting  similarly  to  one  liquid,  they  may  be  oppositely  related  to  another, 
with  which,  therefore,  they  become  a  source  of  powerful  excitation. 
Thus,  copper  and  zinc  being  both  acted  on  violently  by  sulphuret  of 
potassium,  generate  but  a  feeble  current,  whilst  with  dilute  acid,  whicli 
acts  very  differently  on  each,  the  current  is  very  powerful,  and  thus  pla- 
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tiniin^  which  is  inattackable  by  abnost  all  liquids^  forms  the  best  pos- 
sibb  element  in  every  instance. 

Tie  metal  which  is  used  as  the  conducting  medium^  conducts  by 
havii^  its  natural  polarity  inverted ;  and  hence,  in  place  of  a  disposi- 
tion to  combine  with  the  oxygen  or  cldorine  of  the  liquid,  it  would,  if 
already  combined,  abandon  it ;  hence,  this  metal  remains  clean  and 
bright.  On  this  principle  was  founded  the  mode  of  protecting  the 
copper  sheathing  of  ships,  by  attaching  smaU  portions  of  iron,  of 
about  3^  of  the  surface ;  the  chlorine  of  the  salt  in  the  sea- water 
being  thus  transferred  to  the  iron,  and  the  copper,  in  place  of  becom- 
ing covered  with  the  green  rust  of  oxy-chloride  of  copper,  remaining 
completely  bright.  This  process  succeeded  in  practice  somewhat  too 
well,  for  the  n^ative  elements  of  the  sea  water  being  transferred  to  the 
iron,  the  positive  bases  present,  Ume  and  magnesia,  were  deposited  upon 
the  copper,  and  thus  affording  points  of  adhesion  for  marine  plants  and 
shell  fish,  caused  the  bottoms  of  the  vessels  to  become  so  foul  as  mate- 
rially to  injure  their  sailing  powers,  and  the  substitution  of  a  kind  of 
bronze  or  brass  for  copper,  as  in  what  is  called  Muntz^s  metal,  has 
been  found  more  suitable.  The  process  at  present  so  extensively  em- 
ployed, of  galvanizing  iron,  as  it  is  termed,  by  fixing  a  layer  of  zinc  upon 
the  iron  surfaces,  acts  in  protecting  them  from  rust,  in  the  same  manner. 

This  transfer  of  the  elements  of  the  exciting  liquids  has  become  re- 
cently, by  the  invention  of  Spencer,  the  basis  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  important  of  the  appUcations  of  science  to  the  arts.  K  one  of  the 
exciting  liquids  be  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  as  in  Darnell's  bat- 
tery, (page  177),  the  metallic  copper  which  separates  is  deposited  upon 
the  surface  of  the  plate  to  which  the  current  passes  in  the  Uquid,  and 
there  is  formed  a  layer  of  metal,  which  may  be  obtained,  by  slow  and 
long  continued  action,  as  dense  and  homogenous  as  the  best  hammered 
copper.  Any  prominences  or  depressions,  even  a  scratch  of  a  pin, 
drawn  on  the  plate  on  which  the  deposit  forms,  are  accurately  repre- 
sented on  its  internal  surface ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  use,  as  the 
negative  metaUic  element,  a  medal  in  relievo  or  intaglio,  to  reproduce, 
with  an  accuracy  equalling  the  powers  of  the  most  finished  hand  or  ma- 
chine, the  finest  works  of  art.  This  principle  has  been  shown  by  Mr. 
Spencer  to  be  applicable  to  the  copying  of  all  varieties  of  designs,  and 
as  perfected  by  Elkington  and  Napier,  especially  in  the  use  of  the  metallic 
cyanides  in  solution,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  important  means 
of  facilitating  the  possession  of  works  of  art,  and  thus  elevating  public 
taste,  that  has  been  made  since  the  discovery  of  the  method  of  transferring 
engravings  to  any  number  of  steel  plates. 

The  electricity  which  is  evolved  by  the  chemical  action  of  such  simple 
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circles,  is  remarkably  different  in  its  characters  from  that  form  which  iias 
been  described  as  its  statical  condition.  Although  present  in  much 
greater  quantity  tlian  can  be  developed  by  friction,  with  the  most  pow- 
erftd  machines,  yet,  from  its  state  of  continued  recombination,  it  cannot 
acquire  intensity;  it  hence  can  pass  only  through  good  conductors; 
pure  water,  which,  from  the  facility  with  which  it  allows  of  the  passage 
of  machine  electricity,  proves  the  great  source  of  failure  and  uncertainty 
in  our  experiments,  intercepts  almost  completely  the  current  from  a 
simple  circle,  and  the  wires  which  are  used  to  effect  communication  may 
be  touched  with  the  fingers,  without  any  tendency  to  lateral  shock  be- 
coming evident;  and  yet  the  disproportion  in  quantity  between  the 
fluid,  which  bursts  through  the  strongest  inwilaHng  bonds  of  our  appa- 
ratus, or  breaks  from  the  clouds,  devastating  forests,  as  the  lightning, 
and  that  which  passes  silently  across  the  wires  of  the  voltaic  circle,  is 
such,  as  almost  to  surpass  belief.  By  actual  experiment,  it  has  been  found, 
that  the  immersion  of  two  wires,  one  of  platina,  and  the  other  of  zinc, 
each  0'06  inch  in  thickness,  to  a  depth  of  five-eighths  of  an  inch,  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  for  three  seconds,  gave  as  much  electricity  as  could  be 
generated  by  thirty  turns  of  the  most  powerful  machine  of  the  Boyal  In- 
stitution. Indeed,  Faraday  has  rendered  it  probable,  that  in  the  current 
which  passes,  during  the  decomposition  of  a  grain  of  water,  there  is  con- 
tained more  electricity  than  in  the  brightest  flash  of  lightning. 

If  the  metallic  elements  of  a  simple  circle  be  connected,  not  directly 
by  metallic  contact,  or  by  a  wire,  but  by  means  of  one  or  more  other 
simple  circles  interposed  in  its  path,  the  current  of  its  electricity 
is  not  at  all  interfered  with,  but  the  quantity  of  electricity  which 
circulates  is  precisely  equal  to  what  is  generated  by  the  chemical  action 
which  takes  place  in  each  cell.  For,  considering  the  circle  of  four 
cells  represented  in  the  figure,  consisting  of  copper  and  zinc  plates. 


acted  upon  by  muriatic  acid,  the  copper  of  each  cell  discharges  its 
positive  electricity  upon  the  negative  fluid  of  the  zinc  in  the  adjoining 
ceU,  and  hence  there  is  neutralization  of  effect  at  the  points  a,  h,  and  c, 
and  it  is  only  the  amount  of  electricity  liberated  upon  the  copper  and 
zinc  plates  in  the  terminal  cells,  that  passes  along  the  wires,  and  re- 
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cx)iibimng  at  dy  produces  the  phenomenon  of  the  current ;  but  this  is 
the  same  quantity  as  should  be  evolved  in  any  one  of  these  simple  cells 
by  itself^  and  hence  the  remarkable  result^  which  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated by  experiment^  that  no  matter  how  we  may  increase  the  number 
of  the  elements  of  a  galvanic  circle,  the  quantity  of  electricity  passing 
in  the  current  is  equal  only  to  that  evolved  by  a  single  cell.  If  the 
chemical  action  be  not  of  the  same  energy  in  all  the  cells^  there  passes 
little  more  electricity  than  what  is  generated  where  the  decomposition 
is  least  active ;  for,  as  the  excess  should  have  to  penetrate  through  the 
liquid  conductor  in  all  the  ceUs^  the  obstacle  afforded  to  its  progress  is 
80  great,  that  it  is  almost  totally  absorbed. 

^though  the  increase  in  number  of  the  elements  of  the  galvanic 
circuit  is  inefficient  towards  augmenting  the  quantity  of  electricity  which 
passes,  yet  it  changes  the  character  of  the  current  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree,  and  confers  upon  the  fluid  an  intensity  which  in  a  simple  circle, 
of  no  matter  what  magnitude,  it  never  can  possess.  The  ideas  of  phi- 
losophers, however,  regarding  the  real  nature  of  what  is  called  intensity 
have  been  very  vague,  and  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  its  source  and 
measure  has  been  given.  I  would  suggest  the  following  as  at  least 
serving  to  indicate  the  kind  of  action  in  which  intensity  may  consist. 
It  has  been  seen,  that  by  the  state  of  mutual  excitation  into  which  the 
zinc  and  acid  are  thrown,  before  the  circuit  is  completed,  the  intensity 
of  the  evolved  fluids  is  limited  to  that  which  will  not  suf- 
fice to  enable  the  excited  particles  of  acid  to  discharge 
themselves  upon  the  oppositely  excited  particles  of  zinc,  for 
if  tliis  discharge  occurred,  all  should  be  brought  back  to 
the  neutral  condition.  Now  if  there  be  added  a  second 
cell,  the  equal  and  similar  excitation  of  the  electricities  generated  therein 
will,  by  a  mutual  reaction  analogous  to  that  of  two  magnets  placed  near 
each  other,  so  increase  by  induction  the  amount  of  electricity  developed 
in  the  zinc  upon  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  acid  on  the  other,  that  the 
chemical  decompositions  will  take  place  much  more  rapidly  than  before, 
and  there  being  in  circulation  at  a  given  moment  a  much  greater 
amount  of  separated  elements,  the  transferring,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  conducting  power  of  the  interposed  Uquid  will  be  propor- 
tionally increased,  and  the  terminal  wires  being  thrown  by  this  increased 
amount  of  electricity  into  the  polarized  condition  which  constitutes  the 
excitation  or  carrying  of  a  current  will  communicate  that  state  to  any 
suitable  liquid  conductor  in  which  they  may  terminate.  Decomposition 
will,  therefore,  commence  therein,  and  it  will  be  rapid  and  intense  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  excitation  inductively  produced  in  the  ceUs 
of  the  battery,  and,  therefore,  proportional  to  the  number  of  pairs  of 
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plates  combined  together ;  but  as  this  induced  excitement  is  only  re- 
peated from  cell  to  cell  by  their  mutual  actions^  and  as  the  terminal 
wire  can  only  transfer  to,  and  represent  in,  the  decomposing  vessel,  or 
on  any  body  placed  between  the  poles,  the  amount  of  action  by  which 
their  own  excitement  is  produced,  the  decomposition  which  takes  place 
of  any  chemical  substance  between  the  poles  can  only  be  equal  or  equi- 
valent to  the  amount  of  chemical  decomposition  which  takes  place  in 
any  cell  of  the  battery,  and  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes  in 
the  strongest  battery  is  subjected  to  the  law  just  stated,  of  being  pro- 
portional to  the  quantity  of  zinc  dissolved  in  any  one  cell,  but  its  in- 
tensity  being,  according  to  the  view  which  I  now  propose,  proportional 
to  the  quantity  which  passes  in  a  given  time,  depends  on  the  degree;,  of 
excitation  inductively  produced  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  elements  of 
the  battery,  and  is  consequently  proportional  to  the  number  of  pairs  of 
plates,  and  to  the  energy  of  the  chemical  action  of  the  solid  and  liquid 
elements  of  the  battery.  The  peculiar  character  of  intensity  has  been 
considered  to  arise,  also,  from  the  electricity  generated  by  the  outside 
plates  obtaining  additional  velocity,  in  passing  across  the  intermediate 
cells,  in  each  of  which  it  meets  an  equal  quantity  of  fluid  moving  in 
the  same  direction,  and  whose  motion  it  absorbs,  restoring  them  to  rest, 
and  being  thereby  hurried  itself  onwards  in  proportion. 

The  intensity  of  the  electricity  which  is  thus  excited  is  very  slight, 
even  where  the  number  of  combinations  is  considerable ;  thus,  it  re- 
quires a  series  of  at  least  200  pairs  of  plates,  four  inches  square,  im- 
mersed in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  to  cause  a  sensible  divergence  of  the 
gold  leaves  of  the  most  delicate  electroscope.  It  is  only  where  the  ar- 
rangement involves  some  thousands  of  couples,  that  electricity  is  evol- 
ved, of  sufficient  tension  to  produce  a  spark  across  a  non-conductor, 
such  as  that  given  by  the  electrical  machine,  or  to  cause  any  of  those 
attractive  and  repulsive  motions  by  which  the  feeblest  form  of  statical 
electricity  is  recognized ;  to  obtain  these  effects  also,  the  circuit  must 
be  broken,  for  even  with  the  most  powerful  combinations,  the  current 
of  electricity  is  without  any  action  of  intensity.  Where,  however,  by 
means  of  a  sufficient  number  of  elements,  intensity  has  been  given,  the 
quantity  of  electricity  which  accumulates,  and  the  quantity  of  chemical 
action  from  which  it  has  its  origin,  is  exceedingly  minute.  This  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  dry  piles  of  Zamboni,  the  form  in  which  electricity  may 
be  considered  as  connecting  its  purely  dynamical  and  properly  statical 
conditions.  The  pile  of  Zamboni  contains  no  apparent  liquid  element : 
it  consists  of  disks  of  gilt  paper,  and  of  exceedingly  thin  zinc  foil,  laid 
alternately  over  one  another,  to  the  number  of  from  five  to  twenty 
thousand,  care  being  taken  to  turn  all  the  gilt  surfaces  the  same  way. 
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These  are  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube,  and  terminated  at  each  end  bv  a 
brass  cap,  with  a  pressure  screw.  The  paper  containing  in  its  pores, 
when  not  artificially  dried,  a  small  quantity  of  water,  this  gradually  acts 
upon  the  zinc,  and  electricity  is  evolved,  which,  from  the  great  obstacle 
presented  to  its  recombination,  through  the  disks  internally,  and  by  the 
atmospheric  air  outside,  attains  a  degree  of  intensity  so  high,  that  it 

acts  decidedly  upon  the  electro- 
scope, as  shown  in  the  figure^ 
and  is  amusingly  applied  to  pro- 
duce various  attractive  and  re- 
pulsive motions,  such  as  ringing 
bells,  &c.,  for  there  being  a  con- 
tinual source  of  electricity  in 
the  action  of  the  moisture  of  the 
paper  on  the  zinc,  these  pheno- 
mena may  continue  manifested 
for  years,  without  diminution. 
Such  a  dry  pile,  when  insulated,  shows  opposite  electrical  excitation 
at  the  two  extremities,  these  being,  however,  of  equal  force,  and  hence 
producing  neutrality  when  combined.  If,  therefore,  the  two  ends  of  a 
dry  pile  be  connected  by  a  wire,  the  electricities  which  had  accumulated 
recombine,  and  the  pile  becomes  inert,  and  requires  a  certain  time  be- 
fore it  can  recover  a  charge  equal  to  that  which  it  had  lost.  When  the 
pile  is  examined  at  a  distance  from  its  ends,  the  excitation  is  found  to 
be  less  powerful,  until  at  the  centre  it  is  exactly  neutral.  This  arises 
from  the  action,  at  each  point,  being  the  resultant  of  the  opposing 
actions  of  the  two  extremities,  and  vanishing  at  the  centre  where  these 
last  are  equal,  precisely  as  there  exists  a  neutral  place  upon  the  surface 
of  any  body  inductively  excited  by  ordinary  electricity.  If  the  pile  be 
held  in  the  hand  by  one  extremity,  the  electricity  of  that  end  is  dissi- 
pated, and  the  other  end  becomes  capable  of  acting  more  powerfully 
upon  the  electroscope,  from  the  opposing  influence  being  removed. 

No  principle  has  ever  been  discovered  in  science  more  rich  in  conse- 
quences, than  this  of  the  increase  of  tension  given  to  electricity  in 
motion,  by  the  connexion  of  a  number  of  simple  galvanic  circles. 
Hence,  deservedly,  the  instrument  so  formed  has  obtained  the  name  of 
the  Voltaic  pile.  It  has  enriched  chemistry  with  a  crowd  of  important 
substances  discovered  by  its  means,  and  has  led,  by  its  results,  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  most  plausible  theory  of  chemical  combination  that  has 
been  as  yet  proposed.  In  physical  science  it  became  the  origin  of  all  sub- 
sequent improvements  in  the  domain  of  electricity,  for  without  its  agency 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  steps  which  followed  could  have  been  made.    . 
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The  form  in  which  the  VoUaic  pile  was  first  constructed,  was  similar 
to  that  of  the  dry  pile  noticed  above.     The  disks  were  of  zinc,  and  sil- 
ver, or  copper.     The  fluid  conductor  which  was  rendered  more  capable 
of  acting  on  the  zinc,  by  the  addition  to  it  of  some  acid  or  of  common 
salt,  was  imbibed  in  disks  of  woollen  cloth,  which  were  interposed  be- 
tween every  pair  of  metallic  disks.     There  were  thus,  copper-zinc,  acid, 
copper-zinc,  acid,  copper-zinc,  and  so  on  to  an  indefinite  extent.     It  is 
a  peculiarity  of  this  instrument,  which  as  it  extends  to  many  forms  of  it 
even  now  in  use,  and  affects  our  chemical  nomenclature  remarkably,  it 
is  necessary  to  notice,  that  the  current  in  the  connecting  wires  appears 
to  be  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  described  in  the  battery  of  cells  of 
page  171,  for  the  outer  copper  plate  at  the  one  end  and  the  outer  zinc 
plate  at  the  other,  having  no   communication  with  the  exciting  acid, 
transmit  the  current  merely  as  portions  of  the   attached  wires;  and 
hence,  the  direction  of  the  current  is  in  appearance  from  the  zinc  to  the 
copper  end,  whilst  it  is  properly  the  copper  from  which  the  positive 
fluid  emanates,  and  it  is  the  negative  which  arises  from  the  zinc.     Tliis 
diversity  had  its  origin  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  theory  of  the  pile 
maintained  by  Yolta,  and  even  at  the  present  moment  supported  by 
some  illustrious  men,  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  electricity  not  to  the 
action  of  the  acid  upon  the  zinc,  but  to  the  contact  of  the  zinc  with  the 
copper;  the  point  where  the  metals  touched  being  supposed  to  be  a 
continual  source  of  positive  electricity  to  the  zinc,  and  of  negative  elec- 
tricity to  the  copper.     It  was  even  attempted  to  prove  this  by  sold- 
ering together  plates  of  zinc  and  copper,  and  testing  their  electrical 
condition  by  the  gold-leaf  condenser,  which  was  supposed  to  indicate  a 
permanent  state  of  excitation,  independent  of  all  fluid  or  chemically  acting 
media.     It  has  been  fully  proved,  however,  that  according  as  such  con- 
tact experiments  are  made  with  increased  care,  the  results  become  less 
evident  in  favour  of  that  theory.     Such  trials  tend  to  show  the  evolution 
of  minute  traces  of  statical  electricity,  whereas  the  simple  galvanic  circle 
is  characterized  by  the  great  quantity  of  electricity  it  may  yield,  and  by 
its  total  want  of  statical  intensity.     Even,  therefore,  if  it  were  proved, 
which  it  is  not,  that  the  mere  contact  of  bodies,  evolved  electricity  affect- 
ing the  gold-leaf  electroscope,  it  would  be  as  far  from  accounting  for  the 
totally  different  kind  of  electrical  excitement  by  which  the  galvanic  bat- 
tery is  created,  as  it  would  be  from  giving  a  true  or  satisfactory  theory 
of  the  cause  of  magnetism. 

But  the  pretended  excitation  by  contact,  or  the  electromotor  force,  as 
it  was  termed  by  Volta,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  capa- 
bility of  inductive  excitement,  which  bodies  capable  of  chemical  action, 
as  a  slip  of  zinc  and  muriatic  acid,  mutually  confer  upon  each  other. 
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This  last  arises  from  the  possible  substitution  of  the  zinc  for  the  hy- 
drogen of  the  acid^  which  does  occur  as  soon  as  the  interchange  of  the 
electricities  allows  of  the  transfer  of  elements ;  for  on  the  first  immersion 
of  the  zinc^  the  equilibrium  of  the  chlorine  and  hydrogen^  which  had 
previously  been  totally  engaged  with  each  other  is  interrupted,  and 
that  of  the  particles  of  the  zinc,  which  had  before  been  all  circumstanced 
alike,  is  disturbed  by  some  of  them  being  nearer  the  acting  muriatic  acid 
than  the  others,  and  thus  the  induced  condition  of  both  arises.  On  this 
positive  and  necessary  principle,  the  theory  of  the  simple  and  compound 
circles  already  described  has  been  given,  and  although  it  will  require  to 
be  again  noticed  in  describing  the  phenomena  of  decomposition  which 
accompany  the  passage  of  the  current,  yet  for  the  only  purpose  which 
we  here  require  of  studying  the  manner  in  which  the  current  of  elec- 
tricity of  the  battery  has  its  origin,  the  peculiar  and  important  influence 
exercised  by  the  chemical  reaction  amongst  the  elements  of  which  it 
consists,  has  been  sufficiently  described. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  notice  more  in  detail  the  construction  of  some 
of  the  more  usual  forms  of  the  Voltaic  or  (Galvanic  battery.  The  first 
improvement  on  the  pile  of  Yolta  consisted  in  placing  it  horizontally 

in  a  wooden  trough,  and  replacing  by 
cells  containing  dilute  acid,  the  moist- 
ened disks  of  cloth  employed  by  the 
original  inventor.  It  being  difficult 
to  cleanse  the  surfaces  of  the  plates, 
which  in  this  form  were  permanently  cemented  into  the  trough,  this 

was  next  made  of  delftware  divided  into 
cells,  and  the  plates  being  soldered 
together  by  projecting  bands  at  the 
top,  were  hung  upon  a  rod,  as  in  the 
figure,  so  that  when  wanted,  they  might 
be  immersed  with  great  rapidity,  and 
withdrawn  as  easily  from  the  liquid 
when  the  battery  was  not  wanted.  The 
power  of  such  troughs  is  increased  by 
one-half  when  the  copper  slip  is  doubled  over,  so  as  to  oppose  both 
surfaces  of  the  zinc.  Batteries  intended  rather  for  intensity  than  for 
quantity,  and  which  consequently  consist  of  a  great  number  of  plates 
of  moderate  dimensions,  were  generally  employed  on  this  last  construc- 
tion :  each  delftware  trough  holding  ten  pairs  of  plates,  and  any  num- 
ber  of  troughs  that  may  be  required,  being  rapidly  and  easily  arranged 
together.  When  a  current  of  electricity  of  great  quantity,  but  not  of 
intensity,  is  required,  it  is  usual  to  employ  a  few  or  even  only  one  pair 
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of  plates  of  considerable  size.  Thus,  a  sheet  of  copper  and  a  sheet  of 
zinc,  each  of  from  80  to  120  square  feet  of  surface,  being  kept  sepa-^ 
rated  by  ropes  of  horse  hair,  have  been  rolled  up  together  and  immersed 
into  a  large  tub  of  acid,  forming  thus  a  simple  circle,  giving  a  current 
80  feeble  in  intensity  as  to  pass  with  difficulty  through  a  short  column 
of  distilled  water,  and  to  be  quite  insensible  to  the  feeling,  but  which 
fused  down  into  globules  the  most  refractory  metals,  and  gave  with 
charcoal  points  a  light  of  brilliancy  insupportable  to  the  eye.  The 
copper  plate  may  be  very  conveniently  made  to  act  as  the  cell  contain- 
ing the  acid :  cylindrical  batteries  of  moderate  size  are  very  frequently 
so  constructed. 

I  have  supposed,  in  the  description  of  the  nature  of  simple  and  com- 
pound Voltaic  circles,  that  the  zinc  employed  was  completely  pure,  in 
which  state,  when  first  immersed  in  the  acid,  there  is  no  chemical 
action,  but  only  the  preparatory  inductive  state  produced,  the  decom- 
position of  the  acid  by  the  zinc  commencing  only  when  the  circuit  is 
completed.  But  such  pure  zinc  is  too  expensive  for  ordinary  use,  and 
the  commercial  zinc  contains  always  traces  of  impurities,  particularly 
iron,  from  which  it  acquires  a  power  of  generating  a  multitude  of  little 
secondary  currents  across  the  fluid,  and  thus  preventing  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  formation  of  the  proper  current.  For  suppose  that  there  is  on 
the  centre  of  zinc  a  little  piece  of  iron  or  of  copper,  this  serves  to  re- 
turn to  the  zinc  from  the  acid,  the  positive  electricity,  which  passed 
away  from  it,  precisely  as  if  it  had  been  a  copper  wire,  which  touched 
the  acid  with  the  one  end,  and  the  zinc  with  the  other.  Such  a  plate 
is,  therefore,  occupied  almost  solely  with  its  own  self- continued  cur- 
rents, and  scarcely  assists  in  generating  the  electricity  which  is  brought 
into  play  in  the  battery  at  large.  To  this  cause  must  be  assigned  the 
property  which  ordinary  zinc  possesses  of  dissolving  readily  in  an  acid, 
and  of  evolving  hydrogen  upon  its  own  surface.  It  evolves  the  hydro- 
gen upon  those  points  of  its  surface  on  which  foreign  metals  bdng  de- 
posited serve  to  complete  its  circuits.  This  injurious  property  of  ordi- 
nary zinc  is  remedied  by  coating  the  surface  of  the  plate  with  mercury 
or,  as  it  is  termed,  amalgamating  it.  By  this  means  the  whole  surface 
of  the  metal  is  brought  into  the  same  state,  and  must  hence  act  in  the 
same  manner  on  the  acid.  Any  secondary  current  which  might  arise 
could,  therefore,  find  no  means  of  discharge,  and  such  zinc  is  not  act- 
ed on,  until  the  circuit  is  completed,  and  then  all  hydrogen  is  carried 
by  the  excited  molecules  of  acid  to  the  copper  plate,  and  there  evolved 
as  gas. 

To  amalgamate  the  zinc  plates  of  a  battery,  a  quantity  of  mercury 
is  to  be  laid  in  a  flat  dish,  sufficient  to  cover  the  bottom ;  moderately 
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dilute  nitric  acid,  to  whicli  a  small  quantity  of  nitrat«  of  mercury  had 
been  added,  is  to  be  then  poured  on  the  mercur)',  so  deep  that  the  zinc 
plate,  when  floating  on  the  mercury,  shall  be  covered  by  the  acid.  Be- 
fore immersing  the  zinc  plate,  it  should  be,  if  not  new,  cleaned  as  well 
as  passible,  with  sand  paper,  from  adhering  dirt,  and  then  it  combiiirs 
with  the  mercury  very  rapidly,  so  as  to  form  a  surface,  which,  by  rub- 
bing with  a  little  flannel,  may  be  rendered  completely  uniform.  The 
zinc  should  not  be  too  highly  mercurialized,  for  tlien  it  becomes  ex- 
tremely brittle,  and  requires  considerable  care  in  using  it.  The  power 
of  a  trattery  may  often  be  quadrupled  by  this  method,  A  source  of 
great  inconvenience  in  the  ordinary  batteries,  arises  from  the  hydn^n 
acting  on  the  oidde  of  zinc  which  is  dissolved,  and  reducing  it  to  the 
metallic  state,  when  it  is  carried,  with  the  remaining  hydrogen,  to  the 
copp»  plate,  and  deposited  upon  it.  In  thia  way,  there  is  gradually 
formed  a  second  zinc  surface,  o])po3ite  to  the  proper  zinc  plate,  and 
which,  tending  to  transmit  a  current  in  the  reversed  direction,  neutra- 
lizes a  certain  proportion  of  the  power  of  the  circle,  and  may  even  de- 
stroy it  altogether.  Hence,  an  ordinary  battery  is  most  active  when 
first  brought  into  play,  and  diminishes  very  rapidly  in  power,  until, 
after  the  lapse  of  some  hours,  even  though  the  acid  be  not  saturated, 
its  action  ceases. 

This  disadvantage  has  been  beautifully  removed,  by  the  principle  of 
absorbing  the  hydrogen,  by  means  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
which  it  decomposes,  and  precipitates  upon  the  surface  of  the  copper  plate 
a  layer  of  clean,  new,  metaUic  copper,  in  the  best  possible  condition,  for 
supporting  the  action  of  tlie  battery.  The  simplest  arrangement  of  thia 
kind  ifl  that  proposed  by  Becquerel  and  Mullins;  the  mechanical  construc- 
tion is  most  perfect  in  Daniell's  constant  battery.  Mullins'  hatteiy  consists 
of  a  delft  ware  trough,  d,  in  which  the  cylindrical  zinc 

f  plate,  B,  of  nearly  the  same  diameter,  is  placed,  and 
inside  of  which,  again,  is  the  copper  cyhnder,  a, 
which  is  close,  and  acta  only  by  its  external  surface ; 
round  the  upper  edge  of  the  copper  cylinder,  c,  is 
tied  a  bladder,  into  which  fluid  may  be  introduced, 
by  means  of  a  row  of  apertures  in  the  rim  to  which 
the  bladder  is  attached.  A  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  is  poured  into  the  bladder,  and  its  state  of 
concentration  ia  kept  up  by  heaping  some  coarsely  pounded  crystals  on 
the  top  of  the  copper  cylinder.  Into  the  trough,  in  contact  with  the 
nnc,  is  then  poured  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  When  the  action  commen- 
ce*, the  hydrogen  is  transferred  tlirough  the  membrane,  and,  meeting 
there  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  is  absorbed  in  the  production. 
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of  metallic  copper.  The  copper  cjliiider  never  wears  uor  dirties.  Tlio 
mefal  is  all  recovered  from  the  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  only  thing 
necessary  is,  tlint  the  plates  of  zinc  shall  he  renewed  from  time  to  lime. 
Daniell'a  battery  has  the  advantage  that  the  copper  is  ontside,  and  hence, 
is  capable,  with  exposure  of  the  same  surface  of 
zinc,  of  producing  a  much  more  powerful  current. 
The  cell  consists  of  a  copper  cylinder  c,  c,  near  the 
top  of  which  ia  attached  a  perforated  plate,  p,  on 
which,  when  the  cell  has  been  filled  with  the  sola- 
tion  of  sulphat«  of  copper,  a  quantity  of  crystals 
are  laid,  to  be  dissolved  according  as  they  are  re- 
|uired.  A  solid  zinc  rod  z,  supported  at  the  top 
of  the  copper  cylinder  by  a  wooden  cross  piece,  ia 
contained  in  a  membranous  bag,  formed  of  the  gul- 
let of  an  ox,  t,  I,  and  into  this  is  jKiured  the  dilute  acid,  wtiich  consists 
of  one  part  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  eight  parts  of  water.  Any  number  of 
these  cells  may  be  arranged  together,  so  as  to  give  a  battery,  which,  if 
all  the  coppers  be  connected  upon  the  one  hand,  and  all  the  zinc  rods 
upon  the  other,  will  evolve  large  quantities  of  electricity  of  low  tension, 
but  when  the  copper  and  zinc  elements  are  alternately  connected  with 
each  other,  the  tension  of  the  electricity  evolved  is  much  increased, 
though  at  the  expense  of  the  quantity  generated. 

Tlie  great  advantage  of  such  batteries,  is  the  perfect  uniformity  of 
their  action,  by  which  they  deserve  fully  the  name  appUed  by  Daniell  to 
his  construction,  of  the  constant  battery ;  with  such  an  instrument,  the 
conditions  of  the  current  may  remain  for  days  perfectly  unaltered ;  and 
thus  the  laws  of  action  of  the  current  have  been  determined,  particu- 
larly in  its  chemical  relations,  with  complete  success,  and  views  of  the 
analogies  between  affinity  and  electricity,  equaUy  novel  and  important, 
which  sliall  be  diaeussed  in  another  place,  have  been  arrived  at  by  its 
means. 

Latt«rly  the  membranous  bags,  originaUy  used  by  Daniell  and  others, 
as  the  diaphragm  between  the  acid  solution  and  that  of  the  sulphate  of 
copper,  have  been  with  great  advantage  replaced  by  porous  cells  of  bis- 
cuit ware,  such  as  is  represented  in  the  figure  by  t,  i. 

Some  forms  of  battery  have  recently  been  proposed,  in  which,  nnder 
a  small  compass,  very  great  power  is  obtained,  by,  1st,  bringing  the 
plates  very  near  each  other ;  2nd,  selecting  sohd  elements,  which  ditfer 
as  much  as  possible  in  their  chemical  relations ;  and,  3rd,  using  as  the 
exciting  fluids  those  of  the  most  intense  action,  and  of  the  highest 
conducting  power.  In  this  way  are  formed  the  most  powerful  Voltaic 
combinations  tikat  have  been  yet  made.     In  that  of  Mr.  Groves,  plates 
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of  zinc  and  platina  are  separated  by  diaphragms  of  porous  earthenware, 
the  zinc  being  acted  upon  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  some 
nitric  acid,  and  the  platina  being  in  contact  with  tolerably  strong  nitric 
acid.  The  hydrogen  evolved  by  the  zinc  is  completely  absorbed  by  the 
nitric  acid  on  which  it  acts,  forming  nitrous  acid  which  remains  disol- 
ved ;  and  the  metals  being  those  most  opi)osite  in  their  electrical  rela- 
tions^ give  the  most  powerful  current  possible. 

To  save  the  cost  of  platinum  it  has  been  proposed  to  employ  silver  plates 
on  which  a  surface  of  platinum  has  been  deposited,  as  in  Smee's  battery, 
or  lead  plates  similarly  platinized,  as  in  one  form  of  Gallants  battery. 
Bonsen  has  suggested  to  make  cylinders  of  coke,  by  compressing  finely 
powdered  coal  with  a  small  admixture  of  sugar  into  an  iron  mould,  which 
is  to  be  strongly  ignited.  When  well  prepared,  these  coke  cylinders  are 
excellent  conductors,  and  form  negative  elements  of  batteries  scarcely  in- 
ferior in  power  to  Groves's  combinations.  Another  very  interesting  modi- 
fication of  the  principle  of  Groves's  battery,  is  that  invented  by  Kev.  Pro- 
fessor Callan  of  Maynooth  College.  Taking  advantage  of  the  remarkable 
passdtivity  of  cast  iron,  in  relation  to  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  he  constructs  his  battery  of  cast  iron  cells,  in  which  a  porous 
porcelain  cell  with  a  zinc  plate  is  inserted.  The  porous  cell  contains 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  cast-iron  cell  contains  a  mixture  of  strong 
nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acids.  The  electro-motive  force  here  brought 
into  play,  appears  to  be  even  greater  than  in  the  case  of  platina  and  zinc, 
and  the  original  cost  is  very  small.  A  battery  of  800  four-inch  square 
plates,  made  upon  this  principle  for  the  Maynooth  College,  produces 
most  brilliant  results,  and  is  probably  the  most  powerful  galvanic  appa- 
ratus now  existing. 

The  same  metal  when  placed  in  different  molecular  states,  may  become 
the  negative  or  the  positive  elements  of  a  battery,  thus :  iron  which 
might  replace  zinc  in  contact  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  replaces  plati- 
num in  contact  with  strong  nitric  acid  in  Gallants  battery.  In  platinum 
itself  the  difference  of  molecular  condition  appears  to  be  produced  accord- 
ing as  it  is  in  contact  with  hydrogen  or  oxygen,  and  the  latter  may  be 
rqdaced  by  sulphur  or  chlorine.  In  this  manner  is  constructed  the  gas 
battery,  recently  invented  by  Mr.  Groves.  Two  glass  tubes  are  filled,. 
one  with  oxygen,  and  one  with  hydrogen  gas.  Each  glass  tube  contains 
a  platinum  plate  attached  to  a  wire  which  is  passed  into  the  top  of  the 
tube,  and  by  its  external  extremity  is  placed  in  connection  with  other 
tabes,  or  with  any  other  apparatus  to  which  the  current  generated  is  to 
be  transmitted.  The  tubes  so  filled,  are  placed  standing  in  a  vessel  con- 
taining dilute  acid,  as  a  conducting  medium.  On  connecting  the  wires 
of  the  tubes,  a  current  is  established.     The  platinum  in  contact  with  the 
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oxygen  acting  as  the  negative,  and  that  in  contact  with  the  hydrogen 
as  a  positive  element ;  and  the  water  of  the  intervening  conductor  is  de- 
composed, its  elements  gradually  uniting  with  those  contained  in  the 
tubes,  and  reconstituting  the  equivalent  of  that  electrolysed. 

The  conducting  powers  of  various  bodies,  for  this  form  of  electricity 
has  been  determined  with  great  care  by  Pouillet,  whose  results  are,  that 
the  relative  conducting  powers  of  the  various  metals  are  expressed  by  the 
following  numbers : — 


FaUadium    . 

5791 

Brass  from    . 

900 

Silver 

5152 

to 

200 

Gold 

3975 

Cast  Steel  from 

800 

Copper 

3838 

to 

500 

Platina 

855 

Iron 

600 

Bismuth 

384 

Mercury 

100 

He  ascertained,  also,  the  relative  conducting  powers  of  the  saline  so- 
lutions  usually  contained  in  the  cells  of  the  Galvanic  battery ;  and  it 
appears  that  the  conducting  power  of  platina  is  two  millions  and  a  half 
times  that  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  hence  that 
of  copper  is  sixteen  millions  times  as  great.  The  conducting  power  of 
the  saturated  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  being  taken  as  10*000, 
he  found  that  of 


a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  to  be 

distUled  water, 

distilled  water  with  ^jy^  of  nitric  acid,     . 
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The  great  retardation  which  occurs  when  the  current  has  to  pass  through 
any  considerable  length  of  liquid,  will  now  be  easily  understood.  Pure 
water  may  be  considered,  with  feeble  circles,  as  an  absolute  non-con- 
ductor ;  and,  even  with  the  most  powerful  combinations  that  have  been 
yet  made,  the  current  is  unable  to  force  its  way  through  the  smallest 
measurable  interval  of  air.  It  was,  not  long  ago,  believed,  that  even 
with  simple  circles,  a  spark  indicating  the  passage  of  a  current  was  seen 
on  making  contact,  and  hence  that  the  electricity  had  passed  before  the 
metals  had  touched,  and,  consequently,  that  the  chemical  action  should 
be  alone  considered  as  the  source  of  the  electricity.  It  is,  however,  now 
acknowledged,  that  no  spark  can  pass  until  the  wires  have  touched  and 
are  again  separated,  and  the  passage  of  the  electricity  is  then  accomplished, 
not  by  the  action  of  the  excited  molecules  of  air,  as  occurs  with  the 
machine,  but  by  the  violent  inductive  polarization  of  the  particles  of  the 
terminal  conductors,  which  are  torn  off  and  pass  from  one  pole  to  the 
other. 
When  the  current  of  electricity  is  retarded  by  means  of  an  insufficient 
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conducting  mediam,  the  centre  of  the  conductor  becomea  hot,  and  thus 
the  moat  brilliant  effects  of  heat  and  light  may  be  produced ;  even  the 
most  refractory  metals,  as  gold  and  platina,  being,  when  in  thin  foil  or 
wire,  dissipated  actually  in  smoke.  By  terminal  points  of  well  burned 
charcoal  this  phenomenon  is  beautifully  produced,  the  ignition  being 
totally  independent  of  combustion,  for  it  takes  place  in  vacuo,  or  in  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  when  the  points  are  separated  from  one  another  to  a 
certain  distance,  the  interval  becomes  occupied  by  a  splendid  arch  of 
light  formed  by  the  inductively  excited  particles  of  cliarcoal,  which,  in  a 
state  of  intense  ignition,  abandon  the  positive,  to  attach  themselves  to 
the  negative  extremity  of  the  conductor. 

The  action  of  galvanic  electricity  upon  the  animal  frame  docs  not  pro- 
perly fall  irithin  the  scope  of  the  present  work,  hut,  in  terminating  the 
enbject,  the  mode  in  which  the  first  view  of  this  important  science  was 
obtained  may,  with  propriety,  be  noticed.  Qalvani  was  Professor  of 
Anatomy  at  Bologna,  and,  whilst  preparing  frogs  for  some  physiological 
eiperimentfl,  he  happened  to  touch,  by  one  extremity  of  a  metallic  wire, 
the  lumbar  nerves  which  still  remained  attached  to  the  spine,  whilst  the 
other  extremity  of  the  wire  was  in  contact  with  the  muscles  of  the  leg; 
these  last  were  instantly  thrown  into  strong 
convulsions.  To  perform  this  experiment 
with  success,  the  legs  of  the  frog  are  to  be 
left  attached  to  the  spine  by  the  crural  nerves 
alone,  and  then  a  copper  wire  and  a  zinc 
wire,  being  either  twisted  or  soldered  toge- 
ther at  one  end,  the  nerves  are  to  be  touched 
with  one  wire,  whilst  the  other  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  muscles  of  the  leg. 

Galvani  erred  in  the  explanation  of  this  remarkable  effect ;  he  looked 
upon  the  body  as  being  in  the  state  of  a  chai^d  Leydeu  jar,  of  which 
the  nerves  and  muscles  were  the  external  and  internal  coatings,  and  that 
on  connecting  these  by  the  conducting  wire,  the  clectricitiea  recombinecl, 
and  their  passage  renewed  for  the  instant  the  phenomena  of  life.  Volta 
pointed  out,  however,  that  in  order  to  produce  full  effect,  the  presence 
of  two  metals  in  the  conductor  was  required,  and  he  ascribed  the  origin 
of  the  electricity  not  to  the  body,  but  to  the  contact  of  the  two  metals, 
and  supposed  the  convulsive  motions  to  be  merely  the  indication  of  the 
passage  of  the  current  across  the  body  of  the  frog.  This  view  has  also 
been  since  modified  by  ascribing  the  electricity  to  minute  traces  of  che- 
mical action  on  the  wires ;  but  it  was  so  fruitful  in  result*),  of  which  the 
construction  of  the  Voltaic  pile  is  the  most  remarkable,  that  Volta  is, 
mt^  justice,  looked  upon  as  the  true  originator  of  this  branch  of  electri- 
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city,  as  a  science,  although  it  was  Galvani  who  observed  the  first  fact 
belonging  to  it. 

The  frog  so  prepared  is  a  most  delicate  test  of  the  passage  of  a  Gal- 
vanic current,  it  is  truly  a  galvanoscope,  corresponding  to  the  gold-leaf 
electroscope  for  ordinary  electricity;  but  it  does  not  measure  the  quan- 
tity or  intensity  of  the  electricity  which  passes.  As  yet  we  have  no  exact 
measure  of  the  intensity  of  Galvanic  electricity ;  but  that  it^  quantity 
may  be  exactly  determined,  two  of  its  properties  may  be  applied ;  the 
first  consists  in  determining  the  quantity  of  a  given  chemical  substance, 
as  water,  which  the  current  can  decompose  in  a  certain  time,  for  the 
quantity  decomposed  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  which 
passes ;  the  second  consists  in  observing  the  degree  to  which  the  current 
is  able  to  deflect  the  magnetic  needle  from  its  natural  position  of  north 
and  south,  for  the  angle  of  deflection  is  connected  with  the  quantity  of 
of  electricity  in  the  current  by  a  very  simple  law ;  we  are  not  yet  in  a 
position  to  understand  fully  the  theory  either  of  tlie  chemical  or  the 
magnetic  galvanometer,  and  hence  I  merely  indicate,  for  the  present, 
their  existence  and  their  names. 

Thernw-electricity, — If  heat  be  applied  to  a  wire,  uniform  in  texture 
and  thickness,  and  bent  into  a  ring,  there  is  no  disturbance  of  elec- 
trical equilibrium ;  but  if  any  obstacle  to  the  transmission  of  the  heat, 
such  as  a  knot  or  a  coil  on  the  wire,  exist,  a  current  will  be  established, 
of  which  the  direction  shall  be  from  the  point  of  the  current  to  which 
the  heat  is  applied  towards  the  point  where  the  retarding  cause  exists. 
If  in  place  of  merely  causing  an  artificial  obstacle  on  an  uniform  wire, 
two  metals,  a  b,  be  selected,  which  difler  in  conducting  power,  and 
that  the  point  at  which  they  touch  one  another,  c,  be  kept  at  a  difljerent 
temperature  from  the  rest,  a  current  is  also  produced  from  the  latter 
point  towards  the  metal  which  is  the  worst  conductor.  The  more 
unlike  the  metals  are  in  molecular  constitution,  and  tlie  greater  the 
diflerence  between  their  conducting  powers,  the  more  energetic  is  the 
current.  The  best  combinations  are,  therefore,  of  a  crystalline  and  a 
non-crystalline  metal,  or  of  two  metals  which  crystallize  in  difierent 

systems.  Bismuth  and  antimony,  which  are  the  worst 
conductors  of  the  metals,  are  also  among  the  most 
crystalline ;  and  whilst  bismuth  crystallizes  in  cubes, 
the  form  of  antimony  is  a  rhombohedron.  These 
metals,  therefore,  combine  all  the  essential  qualities 
for  generating  a  current  when  unequally  heated,  and 
they  are,  consequently,  the  most  powerful  sources  of 
thermo-electricity  that  liave  been  found.  The  results  obtained  with 
other  metals  will  be  understood  by  writing  them  down  in  the  following 
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order,  any  two  of  tliem  being  capable  of  forming  a  current  when  their 
junctions  are  unequally  heated ;  the  current  being  from  the  metal  highest 
to  that  which  is  lowest  in  the  list,  and  the  power  of  the  current  being 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  distance  between  the  metals  in  the  follow- 
ing order ;  bismuth,  platinum,  lead,  tin,  copper  or  silver,  zinc,  iron, 
antimony.  The  molecular  texture  would  appear  from  this  list  to  have 
more  influence  on  the  production  of  the  current  than  the  mere  difference 
of  conducting  power. 

The  intensity  of  the  thermo-electric  current  so  excited  is  exceedingly 
small ;  it  is  only  capable  of  passing  through  very  good  conductors,  and 
it  requires  the  combination  of  a  number  of  exciting  couples  to  give 
sufficient  tension  to  enable  it  to  produce  a  spark,  or  to  show  any  signs 
of  chemical  influence.  It  then,  however,  agrees  in  all  respects  nvith 
the  electricity  of  the  Galvanic  battery  when  in  an  excessively  feeble 
state  of  tension,  and  it  resembles  remarkably  the  hydro-electric  current 
in  being  able  to  reproduce  at  a  distance  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
originates ;  for  precisely  as  a  current  passes  tlirough  a  combination  of 
antimony  and  bismuth,  when  its  junctions  are  at  unequal  temperatures, 
80  when  a  similar  current  from  any  other  source  is  passed  through  the 
metallic  couple,  a  change  of  temperature  is  produced  at  a  place  where 
the  two  unite.  If  the  current  pass  from  the  bismuth  to  the  antimony 
the  junction  becomes  heated,  but  if  the  electricity  pass  in  the  opposite 
direction,  the  junction  is  cooled  to  a  remarkable  degree ;  so  that  if  a 
little  hole  be  bored  where  the  metals  touch,  and  a  drop  of  water  be 
laid  therein,  it  is  frozen  after  a  few  moments.  This  result,  which  was 
first  obtained  by  Peltier,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  Bottger,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  connexion  between  the  physical  sources 
of  temperature  and  electrical  equihbrium  that  has  been  as  yet  discovered, 
and  may  influence  our  theories  of  the  natui'c  of  heat  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree. 

The  principle  of  strengthening  the  thermo-electric  current,  by  com- 
bining together  the  action  of  a  number  of  metallic  couples,  is  due  to 
Nobili.     If  we  consider  a  number  of  bars  of  antimony  and  bismuth, 

a  by  soldered  together  alternately  at 
their  ends,  so  that  every  alternate 
soldering  shall  be  in  the  same  plane. 


lb  a\i^  €^lb   oVlyft   aV/^  <A\      ^^^  *^*^  ^^®  extremities  of  the  ter- 
minal bars  be  connected  by  a  wire ; 

on  applying  heat  to  the  alternate  sol- 

derings  currents  are  generated  at  each, 

which,  being  all  in  the  same  direction,  travel  together  through  the 

system,  and  thus  increase  its  energy  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
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combinations.  The  important  distinction  between  this  and  the  com- 
bination of  elements  in  the  Voltaic  pile,  is,  that  in  the  latter  the 
increase  of  number  affects  only  the  tension  of  the  current,  but  leaves 
the  quantity  the  same  as  the  single  couple ;  but,  in  the  thermo-electric 
pile,  although  the  intensity  is  increased,  yet  the  quantity  which  passes 
in  the  current  is  augmented  also. 

It  is  this  principle  which  has  been  applied  by  Nobili  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  thermo-multiplier,  or  thermo-electroscope,  used  by  Melloni 
and  Forbes,  in  their  researches  on  radiant  heat,  of  which  a  sketch  has 
been  given  in  the  last  chapter.  The  thermoscope  consists  of  fifty  small 
bars  of  bismuth  and  antimony,  placed  parallel  beside  one  another,  and 
forming  a  single  prismatic  bundle,  f,  r',  about  \\  inch  long  and  |  inch 


( 


square  in  section.  The  two  terminal  faces  are  blackened.  The  bars  of 
bismuth,  which  are  arranged  alternately  with  those  of  antimony,  are 
soldered  at  their  extremities,  and  are  separated  all  through  their  length  by 
an  insulating  substance.  To  the  first  and  last  bars  are  attached  copper 
wires,  which  terminate  in  the  pins  c  c,  of  the  same  metal,  passing 
across  a  piece  of  ivory  fixed  on  the  ring  a  a.  The  space  between  the 
interior  of  this  ring  and  the  elements  of  the  pile  is  filled  by  insulating 
material.  The  free  extremities  of  the  two  wires  are  put  in  communi- 
cation with  the  terminal  wires  of  a  magnetic  galvanometer,  the  needle 
of  which  indicates,  by  its  motions,  when  the  temperature  of  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  thermo-electric  pile  is  raised  or  lowered,  in  comparison 
to  that  of  the  posterior  surface. — See  p.  in  figure,  page  126. 

By  means  of  a  jointed  support,  the  axis  of  the  pile  may  be  turned 
in  any  direction  that  may  be  wished  ;  and  to  protect  its  surface  from 
lateral  radiation,  the  metallic  tubes,  b  b,  brilliant  externally  and  black- 
ened on  the  inside,  are  attached  to  the  extremities  of  the  ring  a  a. 

If  by  changing  through  one  degree  the  temperature  of  a  single  sol- 
dering, a  current  of  a  certain  power  be  obtained,  there  should  be  with 
fifty  solderings  a  current  fifty  times  as  strong;  or  an  equal  current 
when  the  temperature  of  the  solderings  varied  through  one-fiftieth  of  a 
degree.  It  has  been  ascertained,  that  instruments  of  this  kind  may 
be  made  to  indicate  a  variation  of  temperature  of  y^\y^  of  a  degree  on 
Fahrenheit's  scale. 

The  electricity  which  is  thus  evolved  by  change  of  temperature  in 
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conducting  bodies,  although  so  feeble  in  quantity  and  intensity  as  to  be 
utterly  devoid  of  those  brilliant  quaUties  which  attach  so  much  popularity 
to  the  phenomena  of  Galvanism  and  of  friction  electricity,  has  thus 
been  found  the  means  of  assigning  the  true  laws  of  some  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  branches  of  the  physical  sciences ;  and  it  will 
be  hereafter  seen  that  thermo-electric  currents  excited  in  the  superficial 
stratum  of  the  globe,  by  the  inequahty  of  temperature  which  arises 
from  the  action  of  the  sun,  may  generate  not  only  the  magnetic  pro- 
perties, on  which  are  founded  the  commercial  intercourse  of  civilized 
nations,  but  by  influencing  the  affinitary  powers  of  the  elementary  con- 
stituents of  our  planet,  may  have  been  the  agent  in  silently,  but  effec- 
tively, regulating  the  constitution  of  inorganic  nature. 

Magnetic  Electricity, — ^The  properties  wliich  are  now  known  as  mag- 
netic, were  first  recognized  in  a  peculiar  ore  of  iron,  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  Magnesia,  in  Asia  Minor,  from  which  the  names 
of  the  substance  and  of  the  science  have  been  derived.  The  native 
magnetic  ore  or  loadstone  consists  of  iron  and  oxygen.  This  mineral, 
although  quite  inert  with  regard  to  all  other  bodies,  attracts  iron  and 
steel  ^ith  great  power ;  and  the  pieces  of  iron  and  steel,  whilst  in  con- 
tact with  the  loadstone,  participate  in  its  powers,  and  are  capable  of 
attracting  other  pieces  to  themselves.  Iron  and  steel,  though  both 
attracted  by  the  magnet,  differ  remarkably  in  the  fact,  that  iron,  al- 
though magnetic  whilst  in  contact  with  the  loadstone,  loses  all  its  pro- 
perties when  it  is  removed ;  whilst  steel,  which  is  at  first  attracted  with 
inferior  power,  when  it  has  become  magnetic  by  contact  with  the  mine- 
ral, retains  that  condition  after  separation,  and  thus  becomes  a  perma- 
nent artificial  magnet.  A  steel  magnet  thus  formed,  may  in  its  turn  be 
used  in  place  of  a  loadstone  to  form  others ;  and  almost  all  the  mag- 
nets we  employ  in  experiments  have  thus  obtained  their  power,  as  native 
loadstone  is  not  found  in  sufficient  quantity,  or  sufficiently  intense  in 
action,  for  our  purposes.  The  steel  bars  which  are  magnetized  are 
generally  straight,  but  often  also  bent  in  the  centre,  so  that  the  halves 
are  nearly  parallel,  and  are  then  called  horse-shoe  magnets. 

When  a  magnetic  bar  is  dusted  over  with  iron  filings,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  filings  attach  themselves  to  the  extremities  of  the  bar,  and 

scarcely  at  all  to  the  centre ;  the  magnetic 
power  is  thus  seen  to  exist  only  near  the 
ends  of  the  bar.  Each  filing  being  itself 
for  the  time  a  magnet,  attracts  others,  so  that  they  form  strings,  which 
arrange  themselves  according  to  definite  laws  in  a  form  which  is  termed 
that  of  the  magnetic  curves ;  and  from  the  disposition  of  these  curves, 
it  is  evident  that  the  action  of  the   magnet   emanates   from   a  single 
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point,  p,  near  each  extremitj' :  these  poiats  being  the  centres  of 
actiou  of  the  magnet  are  termed 
its  jiolei,.  Thus,  in  the  figure 
the  bar  being  a  magnet,  the 
points  p  and  p  are  the  polea, 
and  the  directions  of  attractive 
force  are  indicated  by  the  di- 
verging lines,  which,  uniting  on 
the  other  side,  form  the  mag- 
netic curves. 

The  utility  of  the  magnet  iu  navigation  is  well  known;  it  arises 
from  the  poles  of  the  magnet  being  attracted  by  the  earth  in  such  a 
way,  that  when  free  to  move,  the  magnet  rests  in  a  direction  nearly 
north  and  south  :  the  pole  of  the  magnet  which  is  turned  to  the  north, 
is  termed  the  north  pole,  the  other,  the  south  pole.  If  two  magnets  be 
brought  into  the  neighbonrhood  of  one  another,  they  do  not  attract  in- 
diifcrently,  as  either  would  attract  a  mass  of  iron ;  but  the  north  pole 
of  one  magnet  attracts  the  south  pole  of  the  other,  and  is  attract«d  by 
it,  wliilst  the  north  poles  of  the  two,  or  the  soath  poles,  if  bioaghtnear 
each  other,  repel  as  powerfully.  In  magnets,  therefore,  poles  of  the 
same  name  repel,  asd  poles  of  opposite  names  attract,  a  condition  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  which  holds  between  the  electricities  evolved  by 
friction.  In  magnetism  also  the  attractions  and  repulsions  follow  the 
law  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  and  thus  complete  the  super- 
ficial analogy  which  led  astray  for  so  many  years  the  investigators  of  this 
branch  of  science. 

The  action  of  the  earth  upon  magnets  at  '\\a  sur^e,  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  supposing  the  earth  itself  to  possess  magnetic  properties. 
The  northern  portions  of  the  earth  attract  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet, 
and  must,  therefore,  possess  southern  polarity ;  the  southern  portions 
of  the  earth  attracting  the  south  pole  of  the  magnet  must  possess 
northern  polarity.  The  action  of  the  earth  cannot  be  exphiined,  bow- 
ever,  by  supposing  it  to  be  a  simple  magnet  with  a  pole  at  each  extre- 
inity.  It  possesses  two  centres  of  force,  or  poles,  in  the  north,  one  in 
Siberia  and  one  in  North  America,  whilst  the  distribution  of  magnetic 
force  in  the  southern  hemisphere  has  been  found  by  Ross  moat  probably 
dnetothe  action  of  one  pole.  These  centres  themselves  are,  however, 
not  fixed ;  the  needle  is  continually  changing  in  direction ;  at  present  it 
points  to  24°  west  of  north ;  but  in  the  year  1664,  it  pointed  to  the 
north,  and  it  had  previously  pointed  iji  an  easterly  du-ection,  towards 
vhich  it  is  now  returning. 

Prior  to  the  discovery,  by  Ampere,  of  the  true  nature  of  magnetic 
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phenomena,  a  theory  simikr  for  the  most  part  to  that  of  the  two  elec- 
trical fluids  was  maintained,  two  magnetisms  were  supposed  to  exist, 
the  particles  of  the  same  fluid  repelling  each  other,  but  the  particles  of 
one  fluid  attracting  those  of  the  other.  The  assumption  of  magnetic 
properties  by  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel  in  contact  with  a  magnet,  became 
therefore,  a  phenomenon  of  induction  similar  to  that  described  under 
the  head  of  statical  electricity,  the  constitution  of  iron  being  such  that 
the  fluids  recombined  on  the  disturbing  cause  being  removed  ;  the  con- 
stitution of  steel,  on  the  contrary,  preventing  their  reunion.  There  ex- 
isted, however,  one  great  diflerence  between  a  magnetic  bar  and  a  body 
excited  by  induction  with  machine  electricity.  If  the  bar  a,  c,  b,  ex- 
A  c  B    cited  by  induction,  and  of  wliich  the  portion 

C  ^    A  is  positive,  and  b  negative,  the  middle  c  being 

/\  j^  ~J\    neutral,  be  cut  in  two  at  c,  the  portions  a  and 

^  B       ^  retain  their  peculiar  states,  one  positive  and 


C  I     1  J    the  other  negative.     But  if  the  magnetic  bar. 


A,  c,  B,  be  broken  across  at  the  neutral  portion 
^5fe:%      c     .:-ikJ^i,   c,  then  each  half  becomes  a  perfect  magnet  of 
3^r^rc-  V:^^h^^  lialf  the  strength  of  the  entire  :  the  points  C, 

'   V'     and  c",  wliich  had  been  neutral,  acquire  mag- 
^^ j^  r^^  '^1-2^     ^^*^^  power ;  and  if  these  portions  be  again 


.:<^ 


broken,  each  fragment  is  still  a  perfect  magnet. 
Magnetism  belongs,  in  this  w  ay,  to  the  inmost  particles  of  the  body,  and 
in  ttie  general  mass  each  magnetic  molecule  is  still  active  and  indepen- 
dent; a  magnet  resembles,  therefore,  an  exceedingly  bad  conductor, 
which  has  been  inductively  excited  by  common  electricity,  and  the  par- 
ticles of  which  retain  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  their  state  of  polar 
excitation. 

In  order  to  understand  the  real  nature  of  magnetic  action,  we  must 
free  ourselves,  however,  from  all  these  analogies  to  machine  electricity, 
no  matter  how  well  grounded  they  may  appear  to  be,  when  superficially 
examined.  The  electricity  of  the  magnet  is  constantly  circulating,  and 
it  possesses  so  Uttle  tension,  that  it  never  leaves  the  magnetic  element, 
or  molecule  of  iron  or  steel,  in  wliich  it  has  its  origin ;  in  fact,  every 
current  of  electricity  possesses  magnetic  properties,  and  simulates  the 
action  of  a  magnet  situated  transversely  to  it.  Thus,  if  a  needle  be 
held  transversely  on  a  wire  carrying  an  electric  current,  it  becomes  mag- 
jietic,  precisely  as  if  it  had  been  laid  paraUel  to  a. magnet ;  and  by  bend- 
ing the  wire  round,  so  as  to  form  a  coil,  the  magnetism  which  it  con- 
fers being  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  turns,  may  be  ren- 
dere<l  so  intense,  as  to  surpass  that  of  the  most  powerful  steel  magnets 
that  are  made.     In  fig.  1,  a  small  coil  is  represented,  by  wliich  mag- 
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netisin  is  conferred  upon  the  bar  of  steel  inside.     And  in  fig.  2,  a 
_.    ,  lai^  liorsesboe,  of  soft  iron,  by 

"  being  covered  by  a  helix  of  many 

hundred  turns,  may  become  able 
to  raise  a  weight  of  some  hun- 
dreds of  pounds,  by  the  magnetism 
it  acquires. 
The  coil  of  wire  carrying  the  current  may  be  shown,  also,  to  possess 
magnetic  properties,  by  its  attractive  and  repulsive  action  on  a  magnet. 
A  coil,  as  in  fig.  3,  suspended  so  as  to  be  able  to  move  freely,  is  attracted 
and  repelled  by  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  precisely  as  if  it  also  had  a  mag- 
netic pole  at  each  end,  A  flat  coil,  as  fig.  4,  is  also  found  to  be  mag- 
netic, the  poles  being  indefinitely  near  each  other  at  the  centre  of  the 
coil.  A  beautiful  form  of  the  experiment  consists  in  a  long  wire,  which 
is  made  into  a  close  coil,  and  connected  at  the  ends  with  a  pair  of 
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little  plates  of  zinc  and  copper,  as  in  Fig.  5.  On  placing  this  system, 
buoyed  by  &  piece  of  cork,  in  a  dish  of  acidulated  water,  it  settles  itself 
Bt  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  behaves  in 
all  respects  like  a  magnet  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  coil,  and  perpen- 
dicular to  its  plane. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  examine  into  the  relation  which  the  direction 

of  the  current  bears  to  the  poles  of  the  magnets  which  it  forms,  or  which 

it  might  represent  in  action.     If  ^,  b,  be  a  wire,  in  which  a  cur- 

■^    reut  is  descending,  as  marked  by  the  arrow,  and  that  a  needle, 

r  I    I  N  8,  is  placed  transverse  to  it,  the  right-hand  end  of  the  needle, 

'  1  "  becomes  the  north,  and  left-baud  end  of  the  needle,  the  aouth 

^     pole ;  if  the  direction  of  the  current  be  reversed,  the  north  i>ole 

is  formed  at  the  left.     In  a  circular  current,  the  position  of  the  pole 

may  be,  consequently,  easily  seenj  the  current  a  b,  wluch  descends  iu 
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gj^       front  of,  and  ascends  behind  the  needle,  produces  in  the  bar, 
(  I      I  1    N  s,  a  northern  polarity  to  the  right,  and  a  southern  to  the 
^\jl  ^    left ;  the  action  of  magnetic  currents  upon  each  other,  sup- 
"  pUes  the  explanation  of  these  phenomena.     If  two  wires, 

carrying  Galvanic  currents,  be  brought  near  each  other,  there  is  attrac- 
tion or  repulsion,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  currents ;  if  two  cur- 
rents be  in  the  same  direction,  the  wires  attract ;  if  in  opposite  direc- 
I  tions,  the  wires  repel  each  other.  The  cause  is  evident,  on 
3  c:  ri  inspecting  the  figure  :  the  upper  arrows  being  wires  which 
carry  currents  in  the  same  direction,  they  act  on  each  other, 
as  should  a  pair  of  magnets,  placed  transverse  to  their  direc- 
tion ;  the  ends  of  the  magnets  which  are  juxtaposed,  have 
opposite  polarities,  and  attract ;  whilst  in  the  lower  arrows, 
where  the  currents  are  in  opposite  directions,  the  effect  is  the 
same  as  should  result  from  the  magnets  of  which  the  contiguous  poles 
are  of  the  same  name,  and  hence  repulsion. 

A  wire  carrying  an  electric  current  being  thus  a  magnet,  it  acts  upon 
permanent  magnets,  attracting  or  repelling,  according  to  its  position, 
and  generally,  from  the  combination  of  the  two  forces,  generating  very 
complex  and  singular  motions.  These  actions  have  been  so  minutely 
and  so  extensively  studied,  as  to  constitute  a  distinct  branch  of  this  de- 
partment of  science  termed  electro-magnetism ;  but  being  unimportant 
in  detail,  except  in  physical  relations,  I  shall  only  notice  the  experiments 
by  which  (Eersted  first  created  this  branch  of  science,  and  which  have 
ultimately  led  to  one  of  the  best  measures  of  electricity,  the  multiplying 
galvanometer. 

If  a  Galvanic  current  be  passed  over  a  magnet  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrow  in  the  figure,  and  that  the  needle  be  moveable  on  its  centre, 

it  endeavours  to  assume  a  position  such 
^_.  as  will  bring  it  parallel,  and  with  opposite 
^J  I  poles  presented  to  the  magnet  which  the 
-  wire  represents ;  and  hence  in  the  figure 

the  motion  should  be  to  bring  the  south 
pole  above  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  to 
depress  the  north  pole  below  it,  until  the  needle  had  assumed  a  position 
perpendicular  to  the  conducting  wire.  If  the  current  had  been  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  action  shonld  have  been  reversed,  and  the  north 
pole  should  have  been  turned  up  from  the  paper,  but  if  the  current  be 
reversed  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  brought  under  the  needle  as  in  the 
figure,  it  causes  a  deflection  similar  to  that  of  the  superior  portion,  and 
hence  the  angle  through  which  the  needle  moves  is  much  increased.  If 
the  needle  were  afiected  only  by  the  current  passing  over  or  under  it,  its 
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ultimate  position  should  be,  in  all  cases,  at  right  angles  to  the  current, 
but  as  the  magnetic  action  of  the  earth  tends  constantly  to  bring  it  back 
to  its  direction  of  north  and  south,  the  position  which  it  ultimately  as- 
sumes is  the  resultant  of  the  two  forces. 

The  deflection  of  the  needle  being  thns  an  indication  of  the  passage 
of  an  electric  current  through  the  wire,  it  is  desirable  in  practice  to  give 
the  power  of  the  current  as  much  effect  as  possible,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  diminish  as  much  as  can  be  done  the  action  of  the  terrestrial 
magnetism.  The  first  is  effected  easily  by  increasing  to  the  desired  de- 
gree the  number  of  turns  which  the  wire  makes  round  the  needle,  for 
the  total  effect,  as  wiU  easily  be  understood  from  the  description  of  the 
figure  above,  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  coils ;  but  the  diminution 
of  the  effect  of  the  earth  upon  the  needle  requires  some  more  care.  If 
the  needle  be  made  but  feebly  magnetic,  the  power  of  the  current  to 
turn  it  diminishes  just  as  much  as  the  power  of  the  earth  to  prevent  its 
turning,  and  there  is  hence  nothing  gained,  but  the  object  is  effected  by 
using  a  combination  of  two,  three,  or  four  powerful  needles  so  arranged, 
that  with  regard  to  the  earth  they  are  made  to  represent  one  very  feeble 
needle.  Thus,  in  the  figure,  the  three  magnets  n  and  s,  being  suspended 

with  their  opposite  poles  next  one  another,  act 
on  each  other  so  powerfully,  that  the  remote 
and  weaker  opposing  action  of  the  earth  be- 
comes almost  insensible.  A  current  passing 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  c,  e,  d,  will  tend 
to  depress  the  north  poles  of  the  upper  and 
lower,  and  the  south  pole  of  the  middle  needle  below  the  plane  of  the 
paper,  and  when  it  passes  under  the  middle  needle,  its  action  upon  it 
will  be  the  same,  since  its  direction  is  reversed.  The  amount  of  deflec- 
tion of  such  a  system  of  needles  will  still  be  regulated  by  residual  ter- 
restrial influence,  but  as  this  may  be  rendered  as  small  as  may  be  wished, 
the  delicacy  of  the  apparatus  may  be  increased  without  limit.  It  is  not 
desirable  that  the  system  of  needles  should  be  completely  astatic,  that  is, 
indifferent  to  the  eartli,  for  then  the  degree  of  deflection  by  a  given 
current  should  be  affected  by  trivial  and  accidental  causes;  but  by 
leaving  a  small  residue  of  terrestrial  magnetic  effect,  the  current  acts 
against  this,  and  thus  produces  a  deflection  subject  to  an  assignable  law, 
by  which  the  strength  of  the  current  may  be  determined.  Within  a 
certain  limit,  about  30®,  the  angle  of  deflection  is  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  electricity  flowing  along  the  wire,  but  beyond  that  it  follows 
a  more  comphcated  law,  which,  as  involving  mathematical  relations,  I 
shall  not  admit  here.  To  obtain  a  greater  degree  of  delicacy  and  uni- 
formity of  action,  the  system  of  needles  is  in  all  good  instruments  hung 
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by  a  thread  of  glass  or  of  silk,  like  the  beam  ui  Coulomb's  l>a]aDce  (page 
147).  The  tieflectiug  force  tlieu  acts  ngniiist  tlie  force  of  torsiou,  aud 
the  resistance  to  be  overcome  is  reduced  to  its  simplest  possible  con- 
ditions. 


The  galvanometer,  such  as  with  the  thermo-pile,  constitutes  the 
thermo-raultipHer,  is  represented  in  section  and  in  perspective,  in  the 
above  figures ;  the  same  letters  apply  to  both,  a,  b,  c,  is  the  frame 
around  which  the  copper  wire  is  coiled,  the  ends  t  of  which  terminate 
in  the  metallic  tubes  p,  p'.  This  frame  is  fixed  on  a  horizontal  plate  d, 
K,  which  can  turn  in  its  own  plane  around  its  centre,  by  means  of  a 
toothed-wheel  and  endless  screw,  which  is  put  in  motion  by  the  button 
o.  a,  H,  v,  is  the  support  of  the  astatic  system  of  two  magnetic  needles, 
fluepended  to  a  thread  of  cocoon-silk,  v,  l.  b  s  is  the  ^asa  cylinder 
secured  by  brass  rings  ?,  a,  y,  z,  which  covers  the  apparatus,  and  resta 
on  the  base  k,  i.  A  graduated  semicircle,  accurately  divided,  is  draws 
upon  the  card,  and  by  means  of  the  supporting  screws,  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  frune  A,  b,  c,  the  upper  needle  is  brought  to  be  exactly 
parallel  to  the  coils,  and  to  point  to  the  conunencement  of  the  scale, 
being  regulated  in  its  height  by  means  of  the  screw  x,  with  which  the 
silk  thread  is  in  connexion. 

Where  the  current  to  be  measured  by  the  Gfalvanometer  is  derived 
from  a  thermo-electric  combination,  it  is  necessary  that  the  wire  should 
be  much  thicker  than  for  a  similar  current  from  a  hydro-electric  source, 
as  the  low  intensity  of  the  flnid  thrown  into  motioa  by  heat  might  cause 
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false  indications  of  its  quantity,  unless  an  ample  path  were  opened 
through  the  best  conductors  for  it ;  the  number  of  coils  for  a  thermo- 
electric galvanometer  should  also,  for  the  same  reason,  be  few  as  possible. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  usual  to  employ  the  same  instrument  for  these  two 
kinds  of  researches.  The  position  of  the  galvanometer  in  employing  the 
thermo-electric  pile  in  the  researches  on  radiant  heat,  has  been  described, 
page  126,  and  its  use  in  measuring  the  quantity  of  electricity  flowing 
from  galvanic  sources,  which  has  been  already  partly  noticed,  will  be 
further  described  in  a  future  place. 

The  passage  of  an  electric  current  in  the  vicinity  of  any  substance 
capable  of  assuming  magnetic  properties  is  thus,  by  what  has  been  said, 
shown  to  be  sufficient  for  their  excitation,  and  conversely  if  a  magnet, 
whether  permanent  or  temporarily  produced,  be  brought  near  a  substance 
through  which  an  electric  current  may  circulate,  a  current  is  immediately 
formed,  the  direction  of  which  is  always  the  same  as  that  of  a  pre-exist- 
ing current  which  would  have  conferred  on  the  magnet  the  properties 
which  it  actually  has.  In  like  manner  one  current  may  generate  another 
in  a  closed  conductor  near  it,  precisely  as  one  magnet  may  produce  ano- 
ther, or  that  a  body  statically  excited  may  induce  the  electric  condition 
on  the  bodies  in  its  neighbourhood ;  but  such  peculiar  influences  are  too 
far  removed  from  the  proper  domain  of  chemistry  to  justify  any  detailed 
description  of  them  here. 

The  recent  investigations  of  Faraday  liave  proved  that  the  magnetic 
force,  although  most  remarkably  shown  in  its  relations  to  iron  and  some 
other  metals,  does  really  exert  a  much  more  general  influence,  and  that 
whilst  a  limited  dass  of  bodies  are  magnetic,  a  much  larger  class,  and, 
indeed,  probably  all  bodies,  are  what  he  terms  diamagnetic.  It  would 
appear  that  most  solid  and  liquid  bodies  are  repelled  by  the  poles  of  a 
magnet,  and  tend  to  settle  themselves  with  their  longest  dimensions  trans- 
verse to  the  line  joining  the  poles,  and  hence,  that  in  reference  to  the 
earth^s  magnetism,  that  all  liquid  and  soUd  bodies  would  tend  naturally 
to  settle  themselves  east  and  west,  as  a  magnetic  needle  settles  itself  in 
a  north  and  south  direction. 

In  air  and  gases  the  diamagnetic  properties  appear  much  less  deve- 
loped, possibly  owing  to  their  want  of  mass ;  but  certainly  it  is  shown 
that  the  magnetic  action  is  not  limited  to  the  small  number  of  metals, 
of  which  iron  is  the  most  important,  but  that  it  manifests  itself,  ,al- 
though  in  an  opposite  manner,  on  every  kind  of  substance,  especially 
those  having  the  Uquid  or  solid  form. 

In  concluding  this  section  of  the  subject  of  electricity,  it  is,  however, 
important  to  prevent  its  being  supposed,  that,  by  the  omission  of  the 
considerations  of  its  purely  physical  influences  which  lie  apart  from  the 
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proper  chemical  subjects  of  this  work,  they  are  to  be  considered  as  of 
inferior  interest  in  the  phenomena  of  nature.  It  is  so  much  the  re- 
verse, that,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  active  sources  of  the  electricity 
which  we  shall  find  to  play  a  most  important  part  in  chemical  com- 
bination, is  derived  from  the  induction  of  the  magnetic  influence  of  the 
earth  itself;  for  the  earth  being  rendered  magnetic,  by  means  of  the 
thermo-electric  currents  which  circulate  around  it,  spirally  from  the 
eqnator  to  the  poles,  it  is  sufficient  to  bend  a  bit  of  copper  wire  into  a 
ring  and  whirl  it  round  the  finger,  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  equator, 
to  obtain  a  current  through  the  wire.  A  disk  of  copper  revolving  in 
this  plane  is  a  source  of  electricity  derived  from  the  inductive  influence 
of  the  earth,  diflering,  indeed,  amazingly  from  the  brilliant  excitation  of 
the  thunder  cloud,  but  far  surpassing  it  in  real  power  of  effect,  and  in 
the  quantity  of  the  electric  fluid  actually  brought  into  play.  We  arrive 
here,  indeed,  at  the  extreme  modification  of  this  active  and  omnipresent 
force :  we  found  it  in  the  commencement,  though  existing  in  exceed- 
ingly small  quantity,  preservable  only  by  the  very  best  insulating  means, 
and  manifesting  its  tendency  to  escape,  by  the  attractions,  the  flashes, 
the  mechanical  violence  which  characterize  machine  electricity ;  whilst 
in  the  form  of  magnetism,  or  of  a  magneto-electric  current,  though 
present  in  a  quantity  many  millions  of  times  greater,  it  flows  uniformly, 
and  almost  insensibly  along  the  perfect  conductors  through  which  alone 
it  is  competent  to  pass,  and  it  requires  particular  care  to  succeed  in 
demonstrating  its  heating,  its  luminous,  or  its  mechanical  effects ;  but 
we  recognise  in  it,  nevertheless,  the  untiring  agent  by  which  the  inor- 
ganic superstructure  of  the  habitable  globe  has  been  produced,  by  which 
the  depositories  of  the  most  important  metals  in  the  clefts  of  rocks  have 
been  accumulated,  and  which  being  thus  the  safeguard  of  navigation, 
the  source  of  all  metallurgic  industry  becomes  not  less  important  to  the 
civilization  of  mankind  at  large,  than  it  is  found,  from  its  paramoimt 
influence  on  chemical  af&nity,  its  power  to  separate  those  elements  most 
intimately  joined,  and  to  effect  the  union  of  those  which  appear  most 
adverse  to  mutual  combination,  as  well  as  the  facility  with  which  its 
principles  may  be  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  laws  of  chemical 
phenomena,  to  be  available  in  the  hands  of  the  philosopher  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science. 

The  physical  influences  of  electricity,  however,  do  not  even  limit 
themselves  to  the  production  of  heat,  of  chemical  decomposition  and  of 
magnetism,  but  we  are  enabled  to  induce  such  molecular  actions  in 
transparent  bodies,  as  confer  upon  them  totally  new  optical  properties. 
These  have  been  partly  noticed,  page  (47).  If  a  ray  of  polarized  light 
pass  through  a  piece  of  glass,  placed  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  or 
13 
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round  which  a  current  of  electricity  is  made  to  pass^  the  glass  acquires 
the  power  of  causing  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  ray  to  revolve 
through  an  angle  which  is  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  current, 
and  is  towards  the  direction  in  which  the  current  moves.  By  this  re- 
sult it  is  fully  shown  that  the  molecules  of  any  substance  carrying  a 
galvanic  current  tend  to  assume  a  form  of  molecular  arrangement  due  to 
the  action  of  the  current,  and  this  molecular  arrangement  even  extends 
to  the  non-conducting  substances  in  whose  vicinity  the  current  passes. 
To  the  chemist,  therefore,  the  most  useful  property  of  electricity  is 
the  power  which  it  possesses  of  modifying,  annulling,  or  superseding 
chemical  afi^ty.  I  have  hitherto  avoided  as  much  as  possible  in- 
volving any  idea  of  chemical  decomposition  in  the  account  of  electricity 
just  given,  restricting  myself  to  narrate  such  circumstances  as  might 
serve  for  the  recognition  of  bodies  by  means  of  ^heir  electrical  pro- 
perties, independent  of  their  chemical  construction.  But  the  question 
of  whether  electrical  influence  and  affinity  are  identical,  or  what  are 
their  exact  relations,  and  the  discussion  of  the  theory  of  electro-che- 
mical combination,  still  remain,  and  will  be  examined  when,  first,  the 
nature  of  affinity  and  the  distinction  between  it  and  the  action  of  co- 
hesive force  has  been  described,  and  the  general  system  of  nomenclature 
according  to  which  chemical  substances  are  designated  shaU  have  been 
briefly  noticed. 


CHAPTER  V. 


OF   CHEMICAL  NOMENCLATURE. 


The  general  properties  and  laws  of  the  physical  agents,  cohesion,  light, 
heat,  and  electricity,  have  been  now  described  so  far  as  was  necessary, 
that  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  those  properties  in  characterizing  the 
substances,  elementary  or  compound,  whose  more  peculiarly  chemical 
relations  we  shall  now  proceed  to  study ;  it  is  necessary  to  prefix  to  the 
description  of  the  forces  by  which  chemical  union  is  eflected,  and  of  the 
laws  by  which  it  is  controlled,  a  short  statement  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  names  of  the  substances  to  which  there  will  be  frequent  oc- 
casion to  refer,  have  been  constructed. 


Oeneral  Rules  of  the  LavoUierian  Nomenclature, 
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There  are  at  present  known  sixty-two  substances,  which  the  chemist 
has  not  been  as  yet  able  to  separate  into  other  elements.  These  are 
distinguished  by  the  following  names  : 


Oxygen, 

0 

t 

Lithium, 

Tj 

Tungsten, 

W 

Hydrogen, 

H 

1    Barium, 

Ba 

Molybdenum, 

Mo 

Nitrogen, 

N 

Strontium, 

Sr 

Tantalum, 

Ta 

Carbon, 

C 

Calcium, 

Ca 

Terbium, 

Te 

Boron, 

B 

Magnesium, 

Mg 

Erbium, 

Er 

Silicon, 

Si 

Aluminum, 

Al 

Chromium, 

Cr 

Sulphur, 

S 

Glucinum, 

G 

Vanadium, 

V 

Selenium, 

Se 

Zirconium, 

Zr    1 

Uranium, 

U 

Phoephorus, 

P 

Thorium, 

Th 

Gold, 

Au 

Chlorine, 

CI 

Yttrium, 

Y     1 

Iridiimi, 

Ir 

Iodine, 

I 

Didymium, 

D     ! 

Osmium, 

Os 

Bromine, 

Br 

Cerium, 

Ce 

Platinum, 

PI 

Fluorine, 

.P 

Niobium, 

Nb 

Tin, 

Sn 

Tellarium, 

Te 

Pelopium, 

Pe 

Lead, 

Pb 

Mercury, 

Hg 

Lanthanum, 

Ln    1 

Bismuth, 

Bi 

Zinc, 

Zn 

Manganese, 

Mn 

Silver, 

Ag 

Cadmium, 

Cd 

Iron, 

Fe 

Palladium, 

Pd 

Cobalt, 

Co 

Copper, 

Cu 

Rhodium, 

R 

Nickel, 

Ni 

Titanium, 

Ti 

Ruthenium, 

Ru 

Potassium, 

K 

Arsenic, 

As 

Ilmenium, 

n 

Sodium, 

Na 

Antimony, 

Sb 

By  the  combination  of  these  bodies  amongst  each  other,  the  various 
substances  which  exist  in  nature  are  produced. 

These  simple  bodies  have  been  divided,  from  the  earliest  days  of 
accurate  chemistry,  into  two  classes,  the  metaUic  and  the  non-metalhc 
elements.  The  first  thirteen  in  the  list  are  non-metallic ;  the  remaining 
bodies  are  metallic.  It  is  found,  however,  that  this  division  is  only 
popularly  correct ;  no  matter  how  we  may  define  a  metal,  we  cannot 
avoid  breaking  through  connexions  of  the  most  intimate  and  important 
kind,  if  we  endeavour  to  retain  the  class  of  metals  as  one  founded  on 
really  existing  chemical  principles.  Thus,  in  density  of  lustre,  arsenic 
and  tellurium  are  indubitably  metals,  and  yet  if  we  class  tliese  bodies 
with  copper  or  lead,  we  break  through  all  laws  of  chemical  analogy,  for, 
in  their  combinations,  they  assimilate  themselves  most  perfectly,  one  to 
sulphur,  and  one  to  phosphorus.  In  selenium,  also,  the  metallic  cha- 
racters are  so  feebly  marked,  that  even  did  we  not  know  that  by  its 
properties  it  should  be  classed  with  sulphur,  we  could  not  place  it  as  a 
metal  without  great  doubt. 

In  describing  the  simple  bodies,  I  shall  retain  as  a  division  the  che- 
mistry of  the  metals,  for  the  classification,  like  all  those  which  have 
been  long  in  extensive  use,  has  in  some  respects  much  utility  and  truth, 
but  in  cases  where  the  study  of  certain  bodies  will  be  facilitated  by  de- 
parting from  it,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  do  so.     In  order  to  avoid  con- 
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fiision  subsequently,  I  shall  here  describe  as  succinctly  as  possible  the 
nomenclature  which  has  been  adopted  in  cliemistry;  for,  in  a  science 
where  the  multiplicity  of  objects  to  be  noticed  is  so  great,  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  the  principles  upon  which  the  names  of  these 
objects  are  founded,  should  clearly  be  understood. 

In  all  conditions  of  science,  the  nomenclature  has  been  regulated  by 
the  prevalent  theoretical  ideas  of  the  time,  and  it  is  probably  vain  to 
look  for  a  system  of  names  whicli  shall  tell  what  the  bodies  really  are, 
and  not  pretend  to  tell  more ;  for  that  would  suppose  that  we  knew 
what  the  bodies  are,  whereas,  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  science,  we 
only  know  what  we  believe  them  to  be.  Thus,  when,  by  a  mal-ap- 
plication  to  chemistry  of  the  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  human  body 
to  its  soul,  all  bodies  were  looked  upon  as  having  a  volatile  and  a  fixed, 
an  active  and  an  inert  element,  the  names  of  spirit  of  wine,  spirit  of 
hartshorn,  and  spirit  of  salt,  were  invented ;  at  a  later  period,  when  the 
theory  of  phlogiston  prevailed  in  the  minds  of  chemists,  the  spirit  of 
salt  became  dephlogisticated  marine  acid ;  when  the  important  functions 
of  oxygen  were  pointed  out  by  Lavoisier,  the  name  was  in  his  theory 
changed  to  oxymuriatic  acid ;  and,  finally,  when  the  present  view  was 
introduced  by  Davy,  the  name  hydrochloric  acid  became  the  most 
correct.  The  cause  of  this  is,  that  in  a  good  system  of  chemical 
nomenclature,  we  require  two  conditions  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
successfully  combine ;  that  the  name  shall  not  only  tell  us  that  the  sub- 
stance is  an  independent  substance,  but  that  it  shall  give  to  us  an  idea 
of  its  most  important  chemical  character,  its  composition;  thus,  the 
name  prussic  acid  is  less  strictly  scientific  than  that  of  hydrocyanic  add, 
which  shows  that  its  elements  are  hydrogen  and  cyanogen  j  and  iron 
pyrites  gives  a  less  perfect  picture  of  the  body  it  describes  than  the 
words  bisulphuret  of  iron.  The  necessity  for  indicating  by  the  chemical 
name  of  a  body  its  chemical  composition,  is  thus  what  renders  chemical 
nomenclature  at  once  so  variable  and  so  complex,  but  it  is  also  that 
which  alone  enables  ns  to  connect  distinct  ideas  with  our  words. 

The  benefit  conferred  upon  chemistry  by  the  nomenclature  intro- 
duced by  Lavoisier  and  Guyton,  was  scarcely  inferior  in  its  importance 
to  the  accurate  ideas  of  combination  in  which  it  had  its  origin.  The 
removal  of  the  unconnected  and  unfounded  names,  which  had  been  in- 
vented by  the  older  chemists,  and  the  invention  of  the  idea  that  every 
name  of  a  compound  body  should  express  its  composition,  involved  the 
increase  of  accuracy  in  the  minds  of  those  chemists  by  whom  science 
was  subsequently  to  be  prosecuted,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
most  fertile  source  of  the  discoveries  made  up  to  the  present  day. 

The  names  most  employed  in  chemistry,  are  acid,  base,  and  »aU. 
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The  word  acid  signifying  originally  sour,  was  applied  to  all  bodies  which 
tasted  like  vinegar.  The  word  base  signifies  any  substance  which,  unit- 
ing with  an  acid,  forms  a  compound,  of  which  it  is  the  basis  or  founda- 
tion, and  the  compound  formed  by  their  union,  being  generally  similar 
to  common  salt  in  superficial  characters,  is  termed  a  salt.  Thus  oil  of 
vikiol  tasting,  when  mixed  with  water,  sour,  is  an  acid ;  soda  is  a  base, 
and  when  combined  they  form  the  well  known  salt  called  after  Glauber^ 
who  discovered  it.  Such  are  the  names  of  those  classes  of  bodies,  the 
discovery  of  which  dates  from  a  remote  period. 

Acting  on  the  principle,  that  in  naming  a  simple  substance,  the 
name  should  be  derived  from  its  most  characteristic  property,  Lavoisier 
formed  the  word  ^'  oxygen'^  from  o^u^  acid,  and  /swaw,  I  generate,  to 
signify  the  important  substance,  the  functions  of  which  he  was  the  first 
to  show,  and  which  he  imagined  to  have  the  peculiar  property  of  form- 
ing acids.  In  like  manner,  he  constructed  the  word  "hydrogen,^' 
from  w3«f»  water,  and  ysi^w,  to  express  its  most  important  property,  of 
being  an  element  of  water.  This  principle  can,  however,  seldom  be 
rigidly  acted  on ;  for  example,  oxygen  is  as  much  a  water  fanner  as 
hydrogen,  and  the  name  of  oxygen  itself  is  not  without  objection,  as 
the  pre-eminence  as  acid  former,  which  Lavoisier  imagined  it  to  possess, 
has  been  latterly  overthrown.  In  the  case  of  simple  bodies,  names 
derived  from  quite  arbitrary  sources,  as  tellurium,  from  telltis,  the 
earth ;  selenium,  from  tfjjXijwj,  the  moon ;  vanadium  and  thorium,  from 
Tanadis  and  Thor,  deities  of  Scandinavian  mythology ;  chlorine,  from 
yy^u^if  yellowish  green  (its  colour) ;  and  similarly  iodine,  from  imibm^ 
(like  a  violet),  have  a  great  superiority  over  those,  which,  by  attempting 
to  teach  more  when  first  invented,  have  the  disadvantage  of  teaching 
falsely  at  a  fixture  period. 

The  simple  bodies,  combining  with  each  other,  form  compound 
bodies  of  the  first  order,  or  binary  compounds.  The  names  of  those 
binary  compounds  which  contain  oxygen  are  of  two  kinds,  according 
as  the  compound  possesses  acid  properties  or  not ;  if  it  be  an  acid,  the 
word  add  is  added  to  that  of  the  other  body  to  which  the  termination 
ic  is  joined.  Thus,  the  acid  compound  of  sulphur  and  oxygen  is  sul- 
phuric acid ;  the  acid  compound  of  phosphorus  and  oxygen  is  phos- 
phoric acid.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  same  body  forms  with 
oxygen  two  acids,  in  which  case,  that  containing  most  oxygen  retains 
the  terminal  ic,  whilst  that  in  which  there  is  least  oxygen  ends  in  ous. 
Thus,  there  is  sulphurous  acid,  and  phosphorous  acid,  consisting  of 
sulphur  united  with  less  oxygen  than  could  form  the  sulphuric  or  the 
phosphoric  acids.  Many  bodies  form,  however,  with  oxygen  more  than 
two  acids,  and  in  this  case  a  new  principle  of  nomenclature  has  been 
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introduced.  The  words,  w^o,  hypo,  and  2wr«^,  hyper,  under  and  over, 
are  prefixed  to  the  degrees  terminating  as  before  stated.  Thus,  there 
is  an  acid  of  sulphur,  containing  less  oxygen  than  the  sulphurous  acid, 
and  it  is  called  hypo-sulphuroua  acid ;  and  also  an  acid  containing  more 
oxygen  than  the  sulphurous,  but  less  than  the  sulphuric  acid,  this 
might  be  called  either  hyper-sulphurous,  or  hypo-sulphuric  acid;  the 
latter  name  has  been  universally  adopted.  Chlorine  forms,  with  oxygen, 
four  acids,  which  are  the  hypo-chlorous  acid,  chlorous  acid,  chloric  acid, 
and  hyper-chloric  acid,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  substituting  the  shorter 
hsktinper  for  the  Greek  i'^ri^,  perchloric  acid. 

In  cases  where  the  compound  formed  with  oxygen  is  not  an  acid,  it 
is  termed  an  ojnde  of  the  substance  with  which  the  oxygen  is  united. 
Thus,  oxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  copper,  are  respectively 
the  compounds  of  oxygen  with  lead,  with  iron,  and  with  copper.  In 
many  cases,  where  oxygen  unites  with  bodies  in  more  than  one  propor- 
tion, one  compound  may  be  an  acid  and  the  other  not.  Thus,  man- 
ganese uniting  with  oxygen  gives  manganic  acid  dsiA  permanganic  acid, 
but  in  a  lower  degree  of  oxidation  it.  forms  several  oxides  of  manganese. 
Eor  as  a  substance  uniting  with  oxygen  may  form  many  acids,  so  may 
it  form  many  oxides  also ;  and  in  such  cases,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
distinguish  them  from  one  another.  This  is  done  by  the  adoption  of 
the  Greek  words,  'jr^og,  ieun^og,  r^irog,  (first,  second,  third,)  prefixed 
to  the  word  oxide.  Thus,  we  say,  protoxide  of  lead,  deutoxide  of  lead, 
tritoxide  of  iron.  The  oxide  which  contains  most  oxygen  is  often  called 
the  peroxide,  and  that  which  contains  least  the  suboxide,  sls  peroxide  of 
manganese,  suboxide  of  copper.  The  word  sesqui  (one  and  a  half,)  is 
also  used  for  oxides  intermediate  between  protoxides  and  deutoxides, 
but  the  nomenclature  then  involves  numerical  proportions,  which  will 
require  to  be  described  hereafter. 

Some  other  simple  non-metallic  bodies,  in  combining  with  the  metals, 
form  compounds,  of  which  the  names  are  constructed  on  the  same  plan 
as  those  of  the  metallic  oxides.     Thus, 

Chlorine  forms  Chlorides, 
Iodine        ,,      Iodides, 
Bromine     ,»      Bromides, 
Fluorine     ,,      Fluorides. 

The  compounds  of  sulphur  with  the  metals  having  been  popularly 
named  before  Lavoisier^s  time,  and  it  being  desirable  to  retain,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  names  already  in  common  use,  a  difierent  form  of  ter- 
mination is  adopted  for  that  body  and  some  others.     Thus, 

Sulphur  gives  Sulphurets, 
Selenium    „    Seleniurets, 
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Tellurium  „  Tellurets, 

Carbon        „  Carburets, 

Nitrogen     „  Nitrurets, 

Phosphorus  Phosphurets, 

Arsenic      „  Arseniurets. 

• 

To  distinguish  between  the  different  sulphorets  or  chlorides^  &c.^  of 
the  same  metal,  the  Greek  prefixes  are  adopted  as  in  the  case  of  oxides. 
We  have  thus,  proto-chloride  and  deuto-chloride  of  manganese;  also, 
pereAlarides  and  subchlorides.  The  Latin  bis  is  often  substituted  for 
the  Greek  deuto,  as  the  bichloride  of  tin  in  place  of  the  deuto-chloride. 
Among  continental  chemists,  names  which  should  be  translated  chlo- 
ruret  in  place  of  chloride,  and  sulphide  in  place  of  sulphuret,  are  fre- 
quently employed;  but  as  these  are  founded  on  certain  theoretical 
ideas  that  have  not  been  yet  discussed,  the  propriety  of  adopting 
such  additional  terminations  cannot  be  considered  until  we  have  pro- 
ceeded farther. 

Where  two  non-metallic  bodies  are  united,  it  is  a  question  how  the 
name  of  the  compound  should  be  formed.  Thus,  in  a  compound  of 
chlorine  and  phosphorus,  should  it  be  called  chloride  of  phosphorus  or 
phosphuret  of  chlorine  P  This  is  decided  by  referring  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  simple  bodies  which  will  be  hereafter  given,  and  which  is 
founded  on  a  view  of  all  their  chemical  properties  taken  together. 
Whichever  element  stands  highest  in  the  scale,  gives  the  characteristic 
name  to  the  compound  body.  Thus,  chlorine  is  above  phosphorus,  and 
we  say  chloride  of  phosphorus.  Iodine  is  also  above  phosphorus,  and 
we  say  iodide  of  phosphorus  ;  but  iodine  is  below  chlorine,  and  we  hence 
call  the  compound  which  they  form,  chloride  of  iodine. 

The  combination  of  the  metals  with  each  other,  except  in  some  pecu- 
liar instances,  are  termed  alloys.  Thus  we  say  brass  is  an  alloy  of 
copper  and  zinc ;  fusible  metal  is  an  alloy  of  bismuth,  tin,  and  lead. 
Where  one  metal  is  mercury,  the  alloy  is  termed  an  amalgam  of  the 
other  metal ;  thus,  an  amalgam  of  silver  is  an  alloy  of  mercury  and 
silver ;  an  amalgam  of  tin  is  an  alloy  of  mercury  and  tin.  Arsenic 
and  tellurium  are  so  far  removed  from  the  metals  by  their  chemical 
characters,  that  their  compounds  with  the  proper  metals  have  the  pecu- 
liar termination  of  uret. 

By  the  union  of  two  primary  compounds,  there  is  formed  a  secondary 
compound.  These  secondary  compounds  are  generally  termed  salts. 
The  word  sail  is,  however,  appUed  to  numerous  classes  of  primary 
compounds.  Thus,  the  metaUic  iodides,  chlorides,  bromides,  and  fluo- 
rides are  recognized  as  salts.  It  is  now  also  a  debated  question  whether 
the  bodies  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  an  acid  and  an  oxide  are  really 
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primary  or  secondary  compounds ;  but  I  shall  now  describe  only  the 
ordinary  nomenclature  of  those  bodies,  postponing  the  discussion  of 
their  intimate  constitution  to  another  place.  When  an  acid  and  a 
metallic  oxide,  both  primary  compounds,  combine  to  form  a  secondary 
compound  or  a  salt,  the  specific  name  of  the  «alt  is  that  of  the  base, 
■without  any  change ;  we  thus  say  a  salt  of  9oda,  a  salt  of  oxide  of 
copper  ;  the  generic  name  is  taken  from  the  acid,  the  word  acid  being 
omitted,  and  the  final  ic  being  changed  into  ate  j  or  the  final  ous  into 
ile.  There  is  thus  formed  from  sulphuric  acid  and  soda  sulphate  of 
soda.  From  nitric  acid  and  oxide  of  lead,  nitrate  of  oxide  of  lead. 
From  sulphurous  acid  and  potash,  sulphite  of  potash.  From  hypochlo- 
rous  acid  and  lime,  hypochlorite  of  lime.  Wliere  the  salt  contains  an 
oxide  of  one  of  the  common  metals,  it  is  usual  to  suppress  the  words 
of  oxide  in  its  name,  and  thus  to  say,  sulphate  of  copper,  in  place  of 
sulphate  of  oxide  of  copper  ;  nitrate  of  lead,  in  place  of  nitrate  of 
oxide  of  lead.  The  strict  correctness  of  language  is  thus  sacrificed ; 
but,  if  the  idea  of  the  composition  of  the  s^dt  be  held  clearly  in  the 
miud,  the  abbreviation  is  not  injurious,  and  this  mode  of  naming  salts  is 
so  universal,  that  breaking  in  on  it  might  be  productive  of  more  injury 
than  allowing  it  to  remain.  I  shall  therefore  say,  for  example,  nitrate 
of  lead,  understanding  however,  that  the  nitric  acid  is  combined  not 
with  lead,  but  with  oxide  of  lead. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  metal  forming  with  oxygen  two  oxides, 
will  form  with  acids  a  class  of  salts  for  each  oxide.  In  this  case  the 
words  proto,  deuto,  sesqui,  or  per,  by  which  the  oxides  are  distinguished 
from  each  other,  are  prefixed  to  the  generic  name  of  the  salt.  We  thus  say, 
protosulphate  of  iron ;  persulphate  of  iron ;  indicating  that  there  is  in 
the  one  salt  the  protoxide,  and  in  the  other  the  peroxide  of  iron.  We 
have  sesqui-sulphate  of  manganese,  and  deuto-sulphate  of  platinum. 
The  relative  quantity  of  acid  and  base  being  liable  to  variation,  there 
are  acid  salts  with  an  excess  of  acid,  and  basic  salts  with  an  excess  of 
base.  In  such  case,  the  proportion  of  acid  is  marked  by  the  Latin  U, 
ter,  &c.,  as  bisulphate  of  potash,  and  the  proportion  of  base  where  it  is 
in  excess  by  the  Greek  3/^,  r^/j,  &c.,  as  di-sulphate  of  zinc,  tri-sulphate 
of  mercury ;  or  still  better  by  the  words  bi-basic,  tri-basic,  &c.,  to  in- 
dicate the  quantity  of  base ;  there  is  thus  tribasic-sulphate  of  mercury, 
quadribasic-sulphate  of  copper,  and  so  on. 

There  are  many  other  kinds  of  secondary  compounds  than  the  salts 
just  noticed.  Thus,  water  enters  into  numerous  compounds  which  are 
called  hydrates,  Tliis  water  may  act  in  very  different  capacities,  and 
its  nomenclature  must  be  varied  accordingly,  as  shall  be  seen  under  its 
proper  head ;  but  where  we  wish  to  indicate  that  a  body  contains  water, 
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without  determining  more  nearly  the  specific  function  of  the  water,  we 
describe  the  body  as  being  hydrated. 

Oxides  and  chlorides  combine  together  to  form  secondary  compounds, 
which  are  called  oxychlorides,  as  the  oxychlorides  of  mercury y  the  oay- 
ehloride  of  lead.  Oxides  and  sulphurets  combining  form  oxysulphurets, 
as  oxysulphuret  of  antimony.  Chlorides  and  sulphurets  form  by  their 
union  chloro-sulphurets,  as  chloro-sulphuret  of  mercury. 

When  two  chlorides  combine,  the  compound  is  termed  a  double 
chloride,  or  a  chloride  of  the  metals  ;  as  the  chloride  of  gold  and  so- 
dium, the  chloride  of  copper  and  potassium.  In  the  same  way  there 
arc  double  iodides  and  double  bromides.  But  where  two  sulphurets 
unite,  the  nomenclature  has  received  an  important  change. 

Berzelius  has  proved  that  in  very  numerous  cases  where  a  body  forms 
an  acid  with  oxygen,  which  acid  uniting  with  a  metallic  oxide  forms  a 
salt ;  that  body  uniting  also  with  sulphur,  gives  a  sulphur  acid,  which  may 
combine  with  a  sulphuret  of  a  basic  metal,  (a  sulphur  base,)  to  form  wliat 
he  terms  a  sulphur  salt.  Thus  double  sulphurets  are  salts,  consisting  of  a 
sulphur  acid  united  to  a  sulphur  base.  Hence,  as  arsenic  combining 
with  oxygen  forms  arsenious  acid,  so  uniting  with  sulphur  it  produce9 
sulpho-arsenious  acid,  which  uniting  with  sulphuret  of  lead,  forma 
sulpharsenite  of  lead,  precisely  as  the  oxygen  acid,  uniting  with  oxide 
of  lead,  produces  what  should  be  called  oxyarsenite  of  lead,  Tlie  pre- 
fix oay,  is,  however,  not  used ;  the  ordinary  salts  are  supposed  to  con- 
tain the  oxygen  acid,  and  it  is  only  where  a  salt  does  not  contain  an 
oxygen  acid,  that  an  additional  word  is  necessary  to  point  out  what  sort 
of  acid  it  does  contain.  Tellurium  and  selenium  act  like  sulphur ; 
there  are  tellurium  adds  and  tellurium  bases,  selenium  acids  aud  sele* 
nium  bases,  and  hence  in  place  of  calling  the  compound  of  seleniuret 
of  antimony,  aud  seleniuret  of  sodium,  a  double  seleniuret,  it  is  called 
the  selenio-stibiate  of  sodium. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  assimilate  the  nomenclature  of  chlorine  and 
iodine  bodies  to  that  of  the  oxygen  and  sulphur  compounds ;  thus,  to 
call  chloride  of  mercury  a  chlorine  acid,  and  chloride  of  sodium  a 
chlorine  base,  and  the  compound  which  they  form,  a  chlorine  salt, 
chlorohydrargyrate  of  sodium.  This  idea,  however,  has  not  been  re- 
ceived into  science,  for,  indeed,  the  precisely  contrary  ideas  are  now 
most  popular  among  chemists,  and  in  place  of  assimilating  the  double 
chlorides  to  ordinary  oxygen  salts,  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  class 
the  ordinary  salts  along  with  the  simple  chlorides. 

Ternary  compounds  are  formed  by  the  union  of  two  secondary  com- 
pounds. Thus,  dry  alum  is  a  compound  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  suU 
phate  of  alumina.     Compounds  of  tliis  order  seldom  exist  in  more 
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than  one  proportion.  Alum  combining  with  water  to  produce  the 
crystallized  alum,  generates  a  quaternary  compound,  and  even  more 
complicated  stages  may  be  attained,  but  they  are  so  rare,  and  of  so 
little  scientific  importance,  that  they  do  not  require  notice  here. 

In  organic  chemistry,  the  principles  of  the  nomenclature  employed  have 
been,  for  the  most  part,  identical  with  those  now  stated ;  but  it  is  only 
to  those  simpler  organic  compounds,  which  resemble  in  constitution 
mineral  bodies,  that  this  nomenclature  can  be  applied. 

In  fact,  the  great  variety  and  complexity  of  the  chemical  substances 
which  the  progress  of  organic  chemistry  has  recently  made  known,  and 
the  peculiarity  of  the  laws  of  organic  combination  and  decomposition, 
have  rendered  it  necessary,  for  the  further  advance  of  science,  that 
some  new  system  of  nomenclature  should  be  adopted  by  chemists.  In 
organic  substances  there  does  not  at  all  prevail  the  simple  system  of 
binary  union,  by  which  most  of  the  relations  of  mineral  substances,  can 
be  explained.  The  facts  of  Isomerism,  and  of  typic  substitutions,  can- 
not be  comprised  in  the  forms  of  expression  which  the  nomenclature  of 
Gnyton  employs,  or  in  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded,  nor  can  our 
ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  forces  which  produce  chemical  action  be  ac- 
curately described  upon  the  now  antiquated  system. 

Hence,  many  chemists  have  proposed  novel  plans  of  nomenclature, 
but  those  only  which  deserve  mention  are  that  by  liaurent,  and  the  gene- 
ralization of  it  lately  proposed  and  employed  by  Leopold  Gmelin, 

Laurent's  nomenclature  was  invented  for  the  purpose  of  indicating 
the  nature  of  the  numerous  organic  bodies  derived  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  from  napthene.  He  proposed  to  indicate  those  derived  bodies 
as  a  class,  by  altering  the  terminal  ne,  which  marks  a  carbo-hydrogen, 
into  86,  and  to  indicate  the  degree  of  replacement  of  hydrogen  by  an- 
other body,  by  the  vowel  which  precedes  the  se  in  the  word.  Thus 
napthene,  being  C^q^q,  there  is  produced  by  the  agency  of  chlorine. 


Chlor-napthase,  Cio  H7  CI 
Chlor-napthese,  C90  Ha  CI3 
Chlor-napthise,  Cso  H5  CI3 


Chlor-napthose,  Cso  H4  CU 
Chlor-napthuse,  C30  H3  Cb 
Chlor-napthalase,  Cao  H«  Cle 


It  will  be  seen,  that  when  the  five  vowels  are  exhausted,  the  series 
recommences  with  the  syllable  al  before  the  vowel.  In  this  manner  an 
indefinitely  great  number  of  modifications  can  be  made. 

Omelin^s  proposed  nomenclature,  which  embraces  Laurent's  plan  of 
vowels,  would  extend,  however,  to  the  entire  of  chemistry,  and  conse- 
quently displace  altogether  that  which  has  been  so  long  employed,  and 
been  found  of  such  utihty  in  mineral  chemistry.  He  proposes  totally 
new  names  for  all  the  simple  bodies,  and  new  modes  of  uniting  them. 
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Thus,  sulphate  of  baiytes  should  be  baran-afin,  nitrate  of  silver  should 
be  targan-atan.  These  barbarous  expressions  have  no  likelihood  of  being 
used  in  any  ordinary  chemical  descriptions,  and  I  consequently  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  describe  his  nomenclature  more  fully  in  this  ele* 
mentary  work. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  has  become  most  useful  in  practice  to 
employ  rather  a  symboUcal  than  a  verbal  nomenclature,  and  certainly 
there  has  been  no  step  recently  made  that  conferred  more'  definiteness 
and  clearness  of  expression  on  the  language  of  science  than  the  system 
of  chemical  symbols  proposed  by  Berzelius,  and  now  universally  em- 
ployed. By  it,  in  place  of  using  an  arbitrary  and  probably  unmeaning 
word,  we  write  the  symbols  of  its  constituents,  which  of  themselves, 
in  most  cases,  exhibit  important  facts  in  its  history  and  properties. 

In  the  list  of  the  simple  bodies  in  page  195,  the  name  of  each  sub- 
st9noe  is  accompanied  by  its  symbol,  which  is  generally  the  initial  letter 
of  its  Latin  name ;  and  in  cases  where  the  name  of  more  than  one 
body  begins  with  the  same  letter,  they  are  distinguished  by  adding  to 
the  symbols,  of  all  the  bodies  but  one,  a  second  letter  in  smaller  type, 
which  may  be  the  second  letter  of  the  word,  or  whatever  letter  will 
best  serve  to  characterize  the  name. 

If  there  be  but  one  non-metallic  substance  in  the  group,  it  is  gene- 
rally selected  to  be  denoted  by  the  single  letter,  as,  C.  and  P.  for  car- 
bon and  phosphorus,  whilst  the  metals,  whose  symbols  have  the  same 
letter,  are  denoted  by  Ca.  Co.  Cd.  Ce.  and  PL  Pb.  Pd.  Where  there 
are  more  than  one  non-metallic  body  commencing  with  the  same  letter, 
it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  which  is  designated  by  the  one  or  by  the 
two,  but  the  siagle  letter  is  generally  attached  to  the  body  which  is  of 
most  importance  in  chemical  phenomena.  Thus,  S.  is  sulphur,  whilst 
Si.  and  Se.  denote  silicon  and  selenium  respectively. 

The  symbols  of  compound  bodies  are  constructed  by  grouping  to- 
gether the  s)Tnbols  of  their  constituents ;  thus,  Pb.O.  represents  a  com- 
pound of  oxygen  and  lead ;  C.H.  N.O.  a  compound  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, nitrogen,  and  oxygen.  The  algebraic  sign  of  addition  is  frequently 
used  to  connect  symbols,  as,  CI  +  S  chloride  of  sulphur,  I  -fK  iodide 
of  potassium.  But  I  shall  use  that  sign  only  where  I  wish  to  express 
that  the  bodies  so  connected  are  united  by  an  inferior  degree  of  afi&nity ; 
thus,  Cl.Ca.  is  chloride  of  calcium  dry,  but  when  crystallized,  it  becomes 
Cl.Ca.  +  6H.0.  in  which  the  -f  sign  is  used  to  show  that  the  water  is 
united  with  the  Ca.  CI.  by  a  power  distinct  from,  and  inferior  to,  that 
which  retains  Ca.  and  CI.  in  combination.  Water  thus  combined  is 
often  represented  by  the  symbol  Aq. :  for  water  is  capable  of  acting  in  a 
variety  of  ways  in  combination,  and,  as  will  be  shown  when  we  come  to 
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speak  of  the  cliemical  relations  of  water^  it  requires  to  be  expressed 
sometimes  as  H.O.  and  sometimes  as  Aq. 

But  that  which  requires  special  notice^  in  speaking  of  symbolical 
nomenclature^  is^  that  it  involves  essentially  the  idea  of  numerical  re- 
lations. Thus,  the  symbols  Pb.  or  Cu.  do  not  call  up  to  the  mind  of 
the  chemist  the  simple  ideas  of  lead  or  copper,  but  of  a  quantity  of 
lead,  and  of  a  quantity  of  copper,  in  the  proportion  of  103*6  and  31*7 
which  is  termed  an  equivalent  of  each.  Thus,  also,  the  Symbol  PbO. 
signifies  not  merely  a  compound  of  lead  and  oxygen,  but  specially  a 
compound  of  an  equivalent  of  lead,  and  an  equivalent  of  oxygen,  in 
the  proportion  by  weight  of  103*6  of  lead  and  8*0  of  oxygen*  It  is 
thus  that  the  symbol  PbOg,  or  Pb+20,  which  represents  also  a  com- 
pound of  lead  with  oxygen,  shows  to  the  chemist  that  this  second  body 
contains  to  the  same  103*6,  of  lead,  twice  as  much,  or  16*0  of  oxygen, 
as  had  existed  in  the  former.  PbO  is,  Witxd^ort,  protoxide,  and  PbO^  is 
the  deutoxide  of  lead. 

The  details  of  the  application  of  those  symbols  involve  thus  the  nu- 
merical laws  of  constitution,  which  have  yet  to  be  described ;  and  hence 
it  is  unnecessary  to  develope  their  arrangement  further  at  present.  It 
was  necessary  to  allude  so  far  to  them  when  speaking  of  nomenclature, 
as  I  may  have  occasion  to  introduce  some  of  them  in  a  general  way  in 
the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTEB  VI. 

OF  CHEMICAL   AFFINITY,  AND   ITS   RELATIONS   TO   HEAT,   TO   LIGHT,  AND 

TO   COHESION. 

SECTION  I. 

GENERAL  NATURE   AND   RESULTS   OF  THE   ACTION   OF  AFFINITY. 

The  peculiar  power  by  which  we  suppose  chemical  phenomena  to  be 
produced,  is  specially  distinguished  from  cohesion,  and  from  all  other 
forces  in  nature,  by  exerting  in  the  different  kinds  of  elementary  or 
compound  substances  various  degrees  of  energy  ;  and  by  its  capability 
of  acting  upon  certain  bodies  exclusively,  and  in  preference  to  acting 
upon  others,  which,  so  far  as  physical  circumstances  go,  appear  equally 
exposed  to  its  effects.  Thus,  if  to  some  liquid  muriatic  acid  there  be 
added  a  mixture  of  lime  and  alumina,  the  lime  will  all  dissolve  in  the 
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fi6id,  before  any  trace  of  the  alumina  will  be  taken  up.  If  a  slip  of 
iron  be  placed  in  a  cup  of  nitric  acid^  a  large  quantity  of  deep  red  fumes 
are  immediately  expelled  firom  the  acid^  with  an  appearance  of  boiling  or 
effervescence ;  and  the  iron  disappears^  being  taken  up  by  the  liquid  in 
place  of  the  substances  which  had  been  expelled.  If  a  slip  of  copper  be 
dipped  in  the  acid^  the  same  effect  is  produced :  but^  if  the  iron  and 
copper  be  left  together  in  the  acid^  no  action  takes  place  upon  the 
copper  until  the  iron  shall  have  been  totally  dissolved.  The  muriatic 
acid^  therefore^  presented  equally  to  lime  and  alumina^  combines  with 
the  lime  in  preference,  and  the  nitric  acid  takes  up  copper,  giving  off, 
to  make  room  for  it,  a  quantity  of  gaseous  elements  (nitrous  acid  fumes) 
it  had  previously  contained;  but  it  will  take  iron  in  preference  to 
copper,  if  the  two  be  presented  to  it  at  the  same  time.  Chemical  affinity 
is,  therefore,  elective ;  it  chooses  among  a  variety  of  bodies  wliich  it  will 
act  upon,  and  is  thus  different  from  cohesion  or  gravity,  which  will  act 
upon  all  bodies  equally  exposed  to  their  influence  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  example  of  the  metal  and  nitric  acid,  there  is  involved  a  second 
phenomenon,  which,  equally  with  elective  affinity,  is  characteristic  of 
chemical  force.  It  is  decomposition.  The  copper  cannot  dissolve  in 
the  nitric  acid  without  the  expulsion  of  another  substance.  By  a 
rimpler  example,  the  decomposition  may  be  rendered  more  evident. 
Sulphuret  of  hydrogen,  consists  of  sulphur  and  hydrogen;  if  it  be 
brought  into  contact  with  iodine,  the  iodine  expels  the  sulphur,  and 
takes  the  hydrogen ;  the  sulphuret  of  hydrogen  is  decomposed,  and  a 
new  body,  iodide  of  hydrogen,  is  formed.  Here  the  hydrogen  chose 
between  iodine  and  sulphur,  and  preferred  the  former  :  the  greater  ajfi- 
nity  for  the  iodine  caused  the  decomposition.  Hydrogen  has,  however, 
a  still  more  decided  tendency  to  combine  with  chlorine ;  and,  if  chlorine 
be  brought  into  contact  with  iodide  of  hydrogen,  the  iodine  is  in  its 
turn  expelled,  and  chloride  of  hydrogen  formed.  Here  is  a  series  of 
decompositions  depending  on  the  relative  power  of  the  affinities  of 
chlorine,  iodine,  and  sulphur  for  the  one  body,  hydrogen.  Thus,  by 
the  elective  affinity  of  an  uncombined  body,  choosing  among  a  variety 
of  other  bodies  all  equally  uncombined,  there  is  produced  a  new  com- 
bination, containing  that  for  which  its  affinity  was  strongest.  But  when 
an  uncombined  body  is  put  in  contact  with  two  substances  already  united, 
it  tends  to  separate  them,  to  combine  with  one  and  to  sot  the  other  free. 

If  we  could  combine  any  one  body,  as  hydrogen,  for  example,  with 
every  other  of  the  simple  substances,  we  might,  by  such  experiments  as 
those  described  with  the  sulphuret  of  hydrogen,  iodine,  and  chlorine, 
obtain  an  idea  of  the  exact  order  of  intensity  of  the  affinity  of  each  of 
liiem  for  hydrogen,  and  could  easily  represent,  under  a  tabular  fornij 
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sach  an  idea.  This  has  accordingly  been  tried^  and  was,  indeed,  the 
result  of  the  first  sound  ideas  of  the  nature  of  chemical  affinity 
which  were  obtained.  It  was  not  done  completely  in  any  case,  for  even 
at  present  our  knowledge  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  form  a  series, 
including  all  the  simple  bodies.  It  was  particularly  in  the  chemistry  of 
the  salts  that  the  benefit  of  this  principle  was  found ;  and  it  was  to 
explain  and  predict  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  salts  that  tables 
of  elective  affinity  were  constructed. 

It  will  be  found  that  if  lime  and  magnesia  be  placed  together  in 
contact  with  muriatic  acid,  the  acid  will  act  upon  the  lime  before  it 
acts  upon  the  magnesia ;  the  affinity  of  lime  for  muriatic  acid  is  there- 
fore greater  than  that  of  magnesia  for  the  same  acid,  and  hence,  if  to  a 
solution  of  magnesia  there  be  lime  added,  the  magnesia  will  be  expelled 
and  the  lime  will  take  its  place.  If  to  the  solution  of  lime,  soda  be 
added,  the  lime  will  separate,  and  the  soda  may  be  in  turn  expelled  by  pot- 
ash. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  metallic  oxides  which  exert  a 
still  more  feeble  affinity  than  magnesia ;  thus,  if  to  a  solution  containing 
oxide  of  iron,  magnesia  be  added,  the  oxide  of  iron  is  thrown  down  and 
the  magnesia  taken  in  its  place.  In  this  manner  may  be  arranged  a 
series  of  compounds,  consisting  of  different  bases,  in  union  with  the 
same  acid ;  and  by  observing  the  order  of  decomposition  by  each  other, 
a  view  of  the  relative  affinities  which  they  exercise  may  be  formed. 
If  also  a  series  of  acids  be  combined  with  the  same  base,  a  similar  view 
of  their  relative  affinities  may  be  drawn  up.  Thus,  when  a  solution  of 
potash  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  for  which,  there- 
fore, the  potash  has  an  affinity  of  a  certain  energy ;  on  adding  acetic 
acid,  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  acetate  of  potash  formed ;  on 
adding  nitric  acid,  the  acetic  acid  is  expelled  from  it,  and  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash formed;  and  from  this,  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  nitric  acid 
may  be  recovered,  the  potash  remaining  in  the  state  of  sulphate. 

The  results  so  described  may  be  exhibited  as  follows :  by  writing  in  a 
column  the  names  of  the  different  acids,  in  the  order  of  their  affbities 
for  a  certain  base,  (soda)  which  is  placed  at  top.  Similarly  in  a  column, 
at  the  top  of  which  is  placed  the  name  of  a  given  acid,  the  various  bases 
in  the  order  of  their  affinities  may  be  written.     Thus, 

Soda.  Muriatic  Acid. 
Salphuric  acid.  Potash. 

Nitric  acid.  Soda. 

Mariatic  acid.  Lime. 

Acetic  acid.  Magnesia. 

Carbonic  acid.  Oxide  of  Iron. 

Por  the  simple  bodies  similar  lists  might  be  constructed :  thus,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  series  of  affinities  for  hydrogen  already  noticed,  a 
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table  of  afiBnities  of  the  different  metals  for  oxygen  may  be  drawn  up 
from  observation.  If  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver^  in  which  the 
silver  is  combined  with  oxygen,  a  globule  of  mercury  be  placed,  |it  dis- 
solves, and  the  silver  is  set  free.  By  dipping  into  the  solution  of  nitrate 
of  mercury  a  slip  of  copper,  the  mercury  is  tlirown  down,  and  the  cop- 
per takes  its  place.  From  the  nitrate  of  copper  the  metal  may  be  thrown 
down  by  lead,  and  the  lead  again  precipitated  by  a  plate  of  zinc.  The 
affinities  of  the  simple  bodies  for  each  other  may  be  therefore  expres- 
sed, taking  hydrogen  and  oxygen  as  illustrations,  by  the  following 
columns : — 

Hydrogen .  Oxygen . 

Chlorine,  Zinc, 

Iodine,  Lead, 

Sulphur,  Copper, 

Mercury, 
Silver, 

in  which  any  body  in  the  list  may  expel  all  below  it  from  combination, 
and  will  itself  be  expelled  by  every  body  below  which  it  stands. 

Such  is  simple  elective  affinity ;  but  it  often  manifests  itself  in  a 
more  complex  form,  as  when  it  acts  among  a  greater  number  of  bodies 
than  three,  and  by  the  mutual  action  of  two  compound  bodies,  two 
new  ones  may  be  formed.  Thus,  when  nitrate  of  lime  is  decomposed 
by  potash,  there  is  simple  decomposition,  and  the  lime  is  set  free ;  but 
if  in  place  of  pure  potash,  we  employ  carbonate  of  potash,  the  result 
is,  the  formation  of  carbonate  of  lime  :  for  when  the  potash  leaves  the 
carbonic  acid,  to  go  to  the  nitric  add,  and  the  nitric  acid  leaves  the 
lime,  to  go  to  the  potash,  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  lime,  finding 
themselves  in  presence  of  one  another,  unite  and  precipitate  as  car- 
bonate of  lime.  The  nature  of  the  decomposition  may  be  more  clearly 
shown  from  the  figure  : 

!  Nitric  Acid,    Potash,  ) 

Lime,  Carbonic  Acid.  > 

The  bodies  existing  before  mixture  being  composed  of  those  written 
above  one  another,  and  those  formed  by  decomposition  consisting  of 
those  which  are  in  the  same  horizontal  line. 

This  action  is  termed  double  decomposition.  In  the  example  just 
stated,  the  difference  between  it  and  simple  decomposition  may  appear 
to  have  been  accidental,  the  potash  acting  precisely  as  if  it  had  been 
free,  and  the  lime  and  carbonic  acid  uniting,  only  because  they  came 
into  contact,  without  any  other  ties,  and  hence  combined  together ;  but 
the  pecidiarity  of  double  decomposition  is,  that  by  means  of  it,  reac- 
tions may  occur  which  could  not  have  been  produced  by  simple  affinity, 
and  which,  on  the  contrary,  appear  to  have  been  produced  in  opposition 
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to  it.  Thus,  ammonia  cannot  decompose  nitrate  of  lime ;  on  the  con- 
trary, lime  will  take  nitric  acid  from  ammonia ;  and  yet  if  we  mix  a  so- 
lution of  nitrate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  they  decompose 
each  other,  and  by  double  elective  affinity,  there  are  formed  nitrate  of 
ammonia  and  carbonate  of  lime.  As  in  the  former  diagram,  the  several 
compounds,  before  and  after  mixture,  are  found  arranged  in  the  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  lines  of  the  diagram  : 

Nitrate  of  Ammonia. 


Nitrate  of  Lime.    \  ^  '^'^-  ^^Z^^^i,  \  Carbonate  of  Ammonia. 


-^ ' 


Carbonate  of  Lime. 

In  fact,  in  order  to  understand  the  cause  of  such  double  decomposi- 
tion, we  must  take  into  account  not  merely  the  affinity  of  the  ammonia 
for  the  nitric  acid,  but  that  of  the  lime  for  the  carbonic  acid.  Thus, 
if  the  affinity  of  lime  for  nitric  acid  be  represented  by  80,  and  that  of 
ammonia  for  nitric  acid  be  represented  by  70,  the  lime  will  be  the 
stronger,  and  can,  when  by  itself,  expel  ammonia ;  but  if  the  carbonic 
acid  intervene,  and  the  affinity  of  lime  for  carbonic  acid  be  50,  and  of 
ammonia  for  the  same  acid  be  30,  then  decomposition  must  occur ;  for 
the  forces  preventing  decomposition  are  the  affinities  of  nitric  acid  for 
lime,  and  of  carbonic  acid  for  ammonia,  that  is,  80  +  30  =  110; 
whilst  those  tending  to  cause  decomposition  are  the  affinities  of  nitric 
acid  for  ammonia,  and  of  carbonic  acid  for  lime,  =z  70+50  =  120  ; 
the  latter  are  the  more  powerful,  and  the  constituents,  of  the  two  salts 
consequently  exchange  places.  The  former  affinities  are  termed  the 
quiescent,  the  latter  the  divellent  affinities,  and  whenever  the  sum  of 
the  divellent  is  greater  than  that  of  the  quiescent  affinities,  decompo- 
sition must  occur. 

Thus,  the  simple  affinity  of  hydrogen  for  sulphur  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  mercury  for  sulphur,  and  the  affinity  of  mercury  for  chlo- 
rine is  much  greater  than  its  affinity  for  sulphur ;  and  yet,  on  bringing 
chloride  of  mercury  into  contact  with  sulphuret  of  hydrogen,  complete 
decomposition  ensues,  chloride  of  hydrogen  and  sulphuret  of  mercury 
being  produced.  In  this  case  the  affinity  of  mercury  for  chlorine  being 
20,  and  for  sulphur  being  10 ;  the  affinity  of  hydrogen  being  for  sul- 
phur 15,  and  for  chlorine  30,  the  result  may  be  shown  as  follows : — 

Chloride  of  Hydrogen. 
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tlie  forces  producing  decomposition  being,  30  +  10  =  40,  and  greater 
than  those,  20  +  15:=  35,  which  tend  to  keep  the  elements  as  they 
were. 

Such  are  the  results  of  chemical  affinity  manifesting  itself  in  its 
simple,  and  in  its  more  complex  forms ;  hence  there  would  appear  to  be 
nothing  more  easy  than  to  determine  the  scale  of  affinities,  and  to 
construct  a  series  of  tables  in  which  all  existing  substances  should  find 
their  place,  and  all  possible  cases  of  chemical  decomposition  might  be 
foretold  with  the  same  accuracy,  as  the  law  of  gravitation  allows  the 
disturbing  effects  of  a  new  planet  to  be  calculated ;  but  unfortunately 
for  the  simplicity  of  expression  which  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity 
should  thus  assume,  new  and  unexpected  complications  arise  and  em- 
barrass all  our  explanations ;  thus,  if  we  take  muriatic  acid  and  form 
a  table  of  the  affinities  of  bases  for  it,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  as  given 
in  No.  1,  and  constructing  for  sulphuric  acid  an  independent  column, 
we  shall  find  it  to  be  as  in  No.  2. 


No.  1. — Muriatic  Acid. 

No.  2.     Sulphuric  Acid. 

Oxide  of  silver. 

Barytes. 

Potash. 

Strontia. 

Soda. 

Potash. 

Barytes. 

Soda. 

Strontia. 

Lime. 

lime. 

Magnesia. 

Magnesia. 

Oxide  of  silver. 

Here  the  order  is  quite  reversed,  for  oxide  of  silver,  the  strongest 
base  in  one  column,  is  the  weakest  in  the  other;  and  barytes  and 
strontia,  which  manifest  the  most  intense  affinity  for  sulphuric  acid,  are 
found  but  mid-way  among  the  bases  arranged  in  order  of  strength  for 
muriatic  acid.  Which  column  must  be  taken  as  representing  the  true 
order  of  affinities  ?  What  principle  is  there  by  which  these  conflicting 
testimonies  of  experiments  may  be  brought  to  correspond  ?  The 
answer  is,  that  neither  table  is  exclusively  correct;  that  these  lists, 
although  showing  the  order  of  decomposition,  and  thus  exhibiting  to 
the  eye  most  usefully,  the  result  of  a  great  number  of  experiments,  must 
not  be  supposed  as  strictly  showing  to  us  the  order  of  the  affinities  of 
these  bodies,  unless  we  apply  thereto  a  variety  of  corrections,  arising 
from  those  numerous  and  important  causes  which  influence  and  disturb 
the  simple  action  of  affinity,  and  frequently  invert  altogether  the  results, 
which,  if  unimpeded,  it  would  have  produced. 

For  the  chemical  action  of  two  bodies  does  not  arise  simply  from 
their  chemical  affinities,  but  results  from  the  combined  influences  of 
heat,  electricity,  cohesion,  and  other  physical  agencies,  which  frequently 
14 
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modify  the  chemical  forces  to  a  remarkable  extent.  By  a  change  of 
temperature,  an  afiinity  originally  weak  may  be  made  to  preponderate 
over  one,  previously  much  stronger;  by  electrical  conditions,  the 
strongest  and  most  direct  chemical  affinities  may  be  overcome ;  accord- 
ing as  the  cohesion  of  the  acting  bodies  may  prevail,  decompositions, 
simple  or  compound,  may  be  produced  in  opposite  ways ;  and  thus  a 
chemical  result  is  not  the  simple  consequence  of  affinity,  directly  acting, 
but  is  the  resultant  of  a  number  of  forces  acting  in  different  directions, 
and  with  variable  intensities,  of  which  affinity  is  but  one,  although  that 
one  which,  for  our  object,  is  the  most  important. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  for  the  intellectual  progress  of  mankind  that  it 
is  so ;  for,  on  the  variability  of  the  intensity  with  which  chemical  affinity 
may  be  exerted,  depends  the  existence  of  the  infinite  variety  of  organ- 
ized and  inorganic  beings  which  people  and  beautify  this  earth.  Had 
mere  affinity  been  omnipotent ;  had  those  bodies  which  attract  each 
other  most  powerfully,  been  in  all  cases  able  to  combine,  and  that  there 
had  been  no  means  of  dissolving  their  connexion  when  once  formed :  im- 
mediately on  the  origin  of  our  globe,  those  bodies  which  have  the  most 
powerful  affijiities  would  have  satisfied  them  by  entering  into  eternal 
union ;  those  next  in  power  would  subsequently  have  satisfied  their  ten- 
dency to  combine,  and  long  since  all  nature  should  have  been  arranged 
into  some  few  chemical  combinations,  the  breaking  up  of  which  could 
not  be  accomplished  by  any  existing  force.  The  complex  changes  of 
animal  and  vegetable  digestion  and  respiration  could  not  go  on,  the 
working  of  the  metals,  the  chemical  arts  of  civilized  life  could  not  have 
been  invented,  and  the  planet  which  we  inhabit  should  have  revolved  in 
space  a  barren  and  uninhabitable  baU.  • 

The  action  of  these  modifying  causes  may  be  easily  exhibited  by  one 
or  two  examples.  It  has  been  already  described  how  a  solution  of  mu- 
riate of  lime  is  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  carbonate  of  lime 
being  precipitated,  and  muriate  of  ammonia  remaining  in  the  liquor ; 
but  if,  in  place  of  bringing  these  substances  into  contact  in  solution, 
they  be  brought  to  act  on  each  other  at  a  high  temperature,  the  result 
is  exactly  the  reverse.  If  muriate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  lime  be 
heated  together  without  water,  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  found  to  be 
sublimed,  and  muriate  of  lime  remains  behind.  If  watery  vapour  be 
brought  into  contact  with  metallic  iron  heated  to  bright  redness,  it  is 
decomposed,  one  of  its  constituents,  oxygen,  combining  with  the  iron, 
the  other,  hydrogen,  being  set  free ;  here  evidently  the  affinity  of  iron 
for  oxygen  is  greater  than  that  of  hydrogen.  But  if  oxide  of  iron  be 
heated  to  redness  also,  and  hydrogen  gas  be  passed  over  it,  the  oxygen 
is  totally  removed  by  the  hydrogen  in  the  state  of  water,  and  metallic 
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iron  is  set  free ;  here  the  order  of  affinity  is  exactly  the  reverse ;  and  we 
shall  soon  discover  the  cause  to  which  it  must  be  attributed. 

The  philosopher  wlio  first  declared  that  the  order  of  decomposition 
was  not  the  order  of  affinity,  and  pointed  out  the  importance  of  attend- 
ing to  the  other  forces  that  modify  it,  was  led  by  his  observations  to 
assert  that  the  power  to  wliich  we  have  attached  so  much  importance, 
elective  affinity,  had  no  real  existence ;  he  said,  that  chemical  union  dif- 
fered from  mechanical  cohesion  only  in  being  exerted  between  the  par- 
ticles of  different  substances,  and  that  in  all  cases  where  certain  bodies 
combined  in  preference  to  others,  the  source  was  to  be  found  in  the  ac- 
cidental and  external  circumstances.  On  his  ideas,  the  force  by  which 
the  particles  of  a  fragment  of  sulphate  of  soda  are  united,  differs  from 
the  force  by  which  the  sulphuric  acid  is  united  to  the  soda,  only  in  the 
fact  that  the  cohesion  unites  particles  of  the  same  kind,  whilst  affinity 
unites  particles  of  different  kinds.  A  salt  dissolved  in  water  should 
thus  be  held  in  solution  by  chemical  attraction.  Two  pieces  of  lead 
which  adhere  together  are  retained  by  mechanical  cohesion,  but  if  a 
piece  of  lead  adhere  to  a  piece  of  tin,  or  a  drop  of  water  to  a  surface  of 
glass  or  metal,  the  imion  should  be  attributed  to  chemical  affinity.  It 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  that  a  great  deal  of  this  pecuUarity  of  view  arose 
from  the  principle  of  indefinite  chemical  combination,  wliich  although 
supported  by  the  amazing  talents  of  Berthollet,  has  been  finally  and 
totally  given  up.  We  do  not  now  consider  such  phenomena  as  solution 
to  be  produced  by  chemical  affinity,  for  we  require  that  a  chemical  com- 
pound should  have  parted  with  the  properties  of  its  constituents,  and 
acquired  peculiar  properties  of  its  own,  in  order  to  prove  its  title  to  the 
name. 

But  it  is  still  by  no  means  easy  to  fix  upon  the  limits,  beyond  which 
the  change  of  properties  must  pass.  A  change  of  state  of  aggregation 
is  one  of  the  most  common  evidences  of  chemical  combination,  as  where 
muriatic  acid  and  ammonia,  both  gases,  become  solid;  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  both  gases  become  liquid ;  water  and  bichloride  of  tin,  both 
liquid,  become  solid,  and  innumerable  other  cases.  The  production  of 
heat,  and  often  light,  is  one  of  the  most  universal  attributes  of  chemical 
action ;  and  hence  for  many  ages  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
combustion  included  all  that  was  of  importance  in  the  philosophy  of 
chemistry.  A  change  of  volume  is  also  very  frequent,  though  not  so 
universal,  and  consequent  on  this  change  of  volume  a  change,  generally 
an  increase,  of  specific  gravity  of  the  body  from  the  mean  specific 
gravity  of  its  constituents ;  thus,  when  oxygen  and  nitrogen  unite  to 
form  nitrous  oxide,  the  volume  of  the  compound  is  but  §  of  that  of  the 
mixed  constituents;  when  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  unite  to  form  ammonia. 
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the  resulting  volume  is  but  \  of  that  of  the  gases  mixed  before  combin- 
ing; if  100  volumes  of  alcohol  be  mixed  with  100  volumes  of  water, 
the  mixture  will  occupy  but  196  volumes,  and  on  mixing  similar  quan- 
tities of  water  and  oil  of  vitriol  the  resulting  volume  is  but  185.  Change 
of  colour  also  frequently  occurs,  but  in  all  these  cases,  although  such 
marked  results  indicate  an  intimacy  of  union  that  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
plained by  mere  cohesion,  yet  other  physical  forces  may  intervene,  and 
in  addition  to  the  evidence  of  chemical  action  already  stated,  the  most 
important  and  necessary  stiU  remains,  change  of  chemical  properties. 

I  have,  on  several  occasions,  mentioned  change  of  properties  as  cha- 
racteristic of  chemical  combination,  but  it  may  be  proper  here  to  enter 
into  a  few  detailed  examples  of  its  nature  and  its  source.  Chemical 
affinity  is  not  a  single  force,  giving  to  all  bodies  within  its  influence  the 
same  properties,  though  it  may  be  in  diflferent  degrees.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  power  which  confers  upon  bodies  their  chemical  properties  is 
of  two  kinds,  antagonistic  to  each  other,  and  such  that,  by  acting  with 
equal  energies,  their  effects  are  mutually  destroyed.  Gravity,  in  acting 
upon  bodies,  acts  upon  all  bodies  in  the  same  manner ;  the  molecular 
forces,  which  determine  the  hardness,  the  ductility,  the  solid,  or  liquid 
condition  of  bodies,  may  make  one  body  more  or  less  hard  or  ductile 
than  another,  or  they  may  render  one  body  solid  and  another  gaseous ; 
but  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  cohesive  forces  to  render  the  hardness  of 
one  body  opposite  to  the  hardness  of  another,  so  that  together  they 
may  produce  soft.  Yet  such  is  the  nature  of  the  sources  of  chemical 
activity ;  thus  sulphuric  acid  and  soda  are  actuated  by  affinities  for  each 
other ;  the  same  force  which  gives  to  them  their  tendency  to  combine, 
gives  to  one  the  properties  of  an  intense  acid,  and  to  the  other  the  cha- 
racter of  a  powerful  alcali ;  yet  these  forces  are  so  peculiarly  related  to 
each  other,  that,  when  the  bodies  have  combined,  the  acid  and  the  alca- 
line  properties  disappear,  and  there  results  a  substance,  formed  by  their 
union,  (Glauber's  salt,)  innocent,  inactive,  ^^ith  little  tendency  to  com- 
bine, destitute  of  chemical  affinity  for  other  bodies,  yet  containing  in 
itself  constituents  which  may  be  again  set  free,  and  exhibited  with  all 
their  active  properties. 

The  force  of  chemical  affinity  is,  therefore,  exerted  only  between 
bodies  possessing  opposite  qualities,  and,  by  their  union,  a  substance 
is  produced  possessing  qualities  which  are  not  the  mixed  qualities  of  its 
components.  The  forces  which  produce  cohesion  and  solution  are 
found  most  active  where  the  resemblance  between  the  bodies  is  most 
complete.  Thus,  metals  adhere  most  powerfully  to  other  metals,  and 
for  their  solution,  mercury,  a  liquid  metal,  can  alone  be  used  ;  salts  dis- 
solve in  water  always  most  easily  when  they  show  their  resemblance  to 
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it  by  already  containing  water  of  crystallization  in  their  mass ;  inflam- 
mable bodies,  as  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  do  not  dissolve  in  water,  nor 
in  acid^,  but  in  liquids,  themselves  inflammable,  as  ether,  sulphuret  of 
carbon,  and  the  oils;  camphor,  the  resins,  the  fatty  matters,  require 
also,  for  their  solution,  fluid  menstrua  of  analogous,  oily,  and  spirituous 
natures.  It  is  the  contrary  with  chemical  combination ;  the  more  com- 
plete the  opposition  of  properties  may  be,  the  more  intense  is  the  afl^ity 
by  virtue  of  which  combination  is  effected  :  a  metal  combines  with 
oxygen  or  chlorine  :  ether,  or  a  metallic  oxide  combines  with  the  acids 
to  form  salts.  In  all  these  cases  the  opposition  of  properties  is  the 
cause  of  the  chemical  affinity,  and  the  neutralization  or  change  of  pro- 
perties is  its  effect.  Thus,  tlie  gases,  ammonia,  and  muriatic  acid,  a 
caustic  alcali,  and  an  intense  acid,  form  the  sohd  sal-ammoniac,  a  neutral 
salt,  destitute  of  the  active  properties  of  its  constituents  :  thus  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  elements  of  our  daily  food,  combine  to  generate 
the  most  active  poison  that  has  been  found,  the  prussic  acid,  and  this 
prussic  acid  by  further  combination  with  oxide  of  iron,  and  with  potash, 
shall  generate  a  yellow  salt,  which  is  perfectly  without  action  on  the 
livqng  body,  and  which,  under  the  name  of  ferro-prussiate  of  potash,  is 
of  daily  extensive  employment  in  the  arts. 

The  elements  wliich,  mixed  together,  constitute  our  atmospheric  air, 
combined  in  one  proportion,  form  a  gas,  which,  when  breatlied,  pro- 
duces agreeable  intoxication,  (nitrous  oxide ;)  in  other  proportions,  a  deep 
orange-coloured  gas,  (nitrous  acid,)  which,  by  intense  cold,  may  be  ob- 
tained liquid ;  and  in  an  intermediate  form,  a  gas  colourless  and  trans- 
parent, (nitric  oxide,)  which  when  mixed  with  air,  produces,  by  combin- 
ing with  its  oxygen,  the  nitrous  acid.  In  all  these  cases  new  properties 
are  assumed ;  the  characters  of  the  constituent  elements  furnishing  no 
means  of  predicting  the  properties  of  the  compound. 

This  clear  distinction  between  chemical  affinity  and  cohesion  was  not 
perceived  by  Berthollet ;  and  hence,  misled  by  the  supposed  existence 
of  compounds,  which  connected  together  the  extremes  of  chemical  and 
mechanical  force,  he  advanced  the  principle,  that  the  differences  ob- 
served between  them  arose  solely  from  external  circumstaces.  This 
principle  has  been  rejected ;  but  the  discussion  to  which  it  was  sub- 
jected showed  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  influence  wliich  ex- 
ternal circumstances  really  do  exercise,  and  which  is  frequently  in  prac- 
tice more  powerful  than  the  force  of  affinity  itself.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  study  in  detail  the  influence  of  the  external  physical  agents 
upon  chemical  affinity. 
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SECTION  II. 

RELATION  OF  THE   MOLECULAR  FORCES  TO  CHEMICAL  AFFINITY. 

Ist.  Influence  of  Cohesion, — A  diminution  of  cohesive  power  among 
the  particles  of  one  body,  allows  those  of  another  to  come  into  closer 
approximation  to  them,  and  favours  the  chemical  action  of  the  two 
bodies.  Thus,  the  ancient  chemists,  expressed  the  influence  of  cohe- 
sion by  the  Latin  proverb  :  Corpora  nan  agunt  nisi  sint  soluta  ;  bodies 
do  not  act  unless  they  be  dissolved.  And  of  all  forms  of  matter,  liqui- 
dity is  that  in  which  chemical  action  is  most  rapid  and  most  energetic. 

There  are  many  instances  of  bodies  acting  on  each  other,  although  in 
the  solid  form.  Thus,  when  chlorate  of  potash  and  sulphur,  or  chlorate 
of  potash  and  sulphuret  of  antimony,  are  rubbed  together,  the  mixture 
explodes  from  the  rapid  decomposition  which  ensues.  When  fulminate 
of  silver,  or  iodide  of  amidogen,  are  even  slightly  touched,  detonation 
follows.  In  these  cases,  the  original  arrangement  of  particles  must 
have  been  so  instable,  that  the  imperfect  approach  produced  by  me- 
chanical mixture,  or  the  slight  change  of  position  arising  from  a  sudden 
shock,  was  sufficient  to  cause  a  new  mode  of  combination.  But,  if  such 
cases  as  these  be  considered  as  exceptions,  we  may  look  upon  solid 
bodies  in  general  as  being  without  chemical  action  on  one  another. 

In  the  gaseous  form  of  matter,  chemical  affinity  appears  to  be  con- 
trolled and  weakened  by  the  mutual  mechanical  repulsion  of  the  gaseous 
particles.  Thus,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  bodies  whose  affinities  are  so 
strong,  may  remain  in  contact  as  gases  for  an  indefinite  period.  Nitro- 
gen and  hydrogen  have  no  apparent  tendency  to  unite  when  mixed. 
Hydrogen,  in  the  form  of  gas,  is  without  action  on  carbon,  or  arsenic 
or  phospliorus;  although  under  other  circumstances  it  unites  with 
them,  forming  cliaracteristic  bodies.  In  order  to  obtain  the  full  che- 
mical action  of  gaseous  bodies,  they  must  be  brought  into  play  at  the 
moment  of  their  being  set  free,  or  formed ;  in  their  nascent  state,  as  it 
is  termed.  It  may  well  be,  that,  when  water  is  decomposed,  and  that 
hydrogen  is  liberated,  there  is  a  moment  before  the  hydrogen  actually 
assumes  the  permanently  elastic  form,  being  then  perhaps  liquid,  and 
iu  a  highly  concentrated  condition,  its  affinities  are  manifested  with 
extraordinary  force.  It  is  the  same  with  other  gases ;  they  act  always 
with  their  full  power  only  in  their  nascent  state. 

The  influence  of  cohesion,  in  determining  chemical  action,  is,  how- 
ever, of  much  greater  importance  in  another  way,  as  serving,  upon  the 
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principles  of  Berthollet,  to  explain  the  anomalous  discordance  between 
those  experiments  upon  which  the  tables  of  the  affinities  of  bodies  for 
each  other  had  been  constructed.  Thus,  it  has  been  shown,  that  in  a 
table  of  affinities  of  the  bases,  oxide  of  silver  would  appear  to  be  the 
strongest  base,  if  we  used  muriatic  acid :  bar}^tes  should  be  looked 
upon  as  the  most  powerful,  if  sulphuric  acid  had  been  employed; 
whilst,  if  the  relation  of  the  base  to  nitric  acid  were  taken  as  the 
standard,  potash  would  be  found  to  excel  the  others.  In  such  cases^ 
the  diversity  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  cohesion ;  and  in  all 
cases  of  the  mutual  action  of  various  bodies  in  solution,  the  result  is 
found  to  be,  the  formation  of  such  compounds  as  are  least  soluble. 

Let  us  imagine  a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potash 
to  be  dissolved  in  water.  Each  acid  is  attracted  at  the  same  moment 
by  both  bases,  and  each  base  by  both  acids,  so  that  there  occm-s  a 
division  of  each  acid  between  the  two  bases,  and  of  each  base  between 
the  two  acids.  There  are  thus  in  solution  sulphate  of  soda  and  sulphate 
of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potash ;  and  whilst  the  solu- 
tion is  dilute  all  remains  so,  but  if  the  liquor  be  very  much  concen- 
trated, the  sulphate  of  potash,  being  a  sparingly  soluble  salt,  is  depo- 
sited in  crystals,  and  a  new  distribution  takes  place  in  the  mother 
liquor.  Supposing  all  sulphate  of  potash  removed,  and  that  there 
remain  sulphate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  nitrate  of  potash,  the 
remaining  potash  divides  itself  again  between  the  acids,  and  a  new 
portion  of  sulphate  of  potash  is  formed,  which,  by  a  new  crystallization, 
may  be  separated.  In  this  way,  according  as  the  evaporation  is  con- 
tinued, new  quantities  of  sulphate  of  potash  are  consecutively  formed, 
until  there  remains  in  solution  neither  potash  nor  sulphuric  acid,  but 
only  soda  in  combination  with  nitric  acid.  Here,  then,  supposing  the 
chemical  affinities  of  potash  and  soda,  of  sulphuric  and  of  nitric  acids, 
to  be  exactly  equal,  the  decomposition  which  actually  occurs,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  really  takes  place,  are  explained  perfectly  by  the 
greater  cohesion  of  the  sulphate  of  potash  and  its  consequent  sparing 
solubility. 

In  like  manner,  ordinary  hard  water  contains  soda,  muriatic  acid, 
lime,  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  soda  is  certainly  the  stronger  base,  and 
the  sulphuric  the  stronger  acid ;  and  yet,  on  evaporating  such  water, 
the  salt  which  first  crystallizes  is  sulphate  of  lime,  and  on  continuing 
the  evaporation  all  sulphuric  acid  may  be  removed  in  combination  with 
the  lime.  Tor  the  acids  and  bases  being  divided  among  one  another  in 
solution,  there  coexist  sulphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  soda,  muriate  of 
lime,  and  muriate  of  soda.  But  when  the  liquor  is  concentrated,  the 
sulphate  of  lime  is  first  deposited,  and  a  new  quantity  being  formed, 
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all  its  constituents  are  eliminated  in  combination,  precisely  as  the  sul- 
phate of  potash  was  separated  in  the  former  case. 

In  these  instances  the  separation  of  the  least  soluble  ingredients  took 
place  by  degrees,  and,  as  it  were,  artificially ;  but  if  any  one  of  the 
substances  produced  be  perfectly  insoluble,  it  is  at  once  and  in  full 
quantity  expelled.  Thus,  when  we  mix  together  solutions  of  nitrate  of 
barytes  and  sulphate  of  soda,  there  is  instant  formation  of  sulphate  of 
barytes,  and  the  solution  contains  only  nitrate  of  soda.  But  even 
here,  although  the  formation  of  the  sulphate  of  barytes  appears  instant- 
aneous to  the  senses,  it  yet  may,  in  point  of  fact,  be  just  as  gradual  as 
in  other  cases.  Thus,  there  may  have  been  a  moment  after  mixing  the 
solutions,  when  there  were  present  dissolved  together,  nitrate  of  barytes, 
nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  barytes ;  in  the  next 
moment  the  latter  precipitates,  and  the  barytes  in  solution,  still  dividing 
itself  between  the  two  acids,  another  quantity  is  fonned.  This  then 
precipitates,  and  thus,  in  a  space  of  time  that  is  too  small  to  be  de- 
tected, the  quantity  of  barytes  in  tlie  solution  is  reduced  to  the  mere 
trace  of  sulphate  which  the  quantity  of  water  can  dissolve,  and  which 
is  too  small  to  be  detected  by  our  ordinary  tests. 

The  nature  of  double  decomposition  depends  thus  on  the  relative 
solubility  of  the  compounds  formed.  In  whatever  way  the  most  inso- 
luble bodies  may  be  generated,  the  decomposition  occurs.  It  is  thus 
that,  on  mixing  solutions  of  carbonate  of  anunonia  and  of  nitrate  of 
lime,  there  are  formed  carbonate  of  lime  and  nitrate  of  ammonia;  not 
merely  that  the  divellent  affinities  were  more  powerful  than  the  quiescent 
forces,  but  that  the  insolubility  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  produced  its 
separation  from  the  Uquid,  and  hence  the  union  of  the  substances  which 
compose  it. 

The  inversion  of  affinity,  which  is  produced  by  the  influence  of  cohe- 
sion, is  not  limited  to  cases  of  double  decomposition.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  acetic  acid  is  a  stronger  acid  than  carbonic  acid,  and  on 
adding  acetic  acid  to  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  in  water,  the 
carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  acetate  of  potash  formed.  Yet,  if  a 
stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  be  passed  into  a  solution  of  acetate  of  pot- 
ash in  alcohol,  the  salt  is  decomposed,  acetic  acid  being  set  free,  and 
carbonate  of  potash  formed.  The  cause  of  this  is  the  insolubiUty  of 
the  carbonate  of  potash  in  alcohol ;  for,  on  the  first  action  of  the  car- 
bonic acid,  the  potash  divides  itself  between  the  two  acids,  and  there 
is  formed  some  carbonate,  which  is  tlirown  down ;  then  another  quan- 
tity, which  also  separates,  until  ultimately  all  is  precipitated,  and  thus 
one  of  the  feeblest  acids  may  overcome  the  affinities  of  another  which 
is  much  stronger. 
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By  this  principle  of  distribution  of  acids  and  bases,  we  are  thus 
enabled  to  account  for  a  variety  of  facts  which  appear  totally  opposed 
to  affinity,  if  it  were  not  subject  to  such  modifications ;  but,  although 
it  is  so  convenient  for  explanation,  it  should  not  be  admitted  as  a  prin- 
ciple in  science,  if  there  could  not  be  adduced  evidence  of  its  actual 
and  independent  truth.  That  it  does  occur  in  many  cases,  cannot  well 
be  doubted ;  thus,  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  water  is  of  a 
rich  blue  colour,  and  that  of  muriate  (chloride)  of  copper,  of  an  eme- 
rald green.  Now,  on  mixing  muriatic  acid  with  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  the  blue  solution  is  immediately  changed  to  green,  showing 
that  the  weaker  acid  has  divided  the  oxide  of  copper  with  the  stronger, 
although,  so  far  from  precipitation  occurring,  the  new  compound  is  the 
more  soluble  of  the  two.  Also  on  mixing  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron  with  sulphocyanic  acid,  the  liquor  becomes  intensely  blood-red 
coloured,  showing  that  a  quantity  of  sulpho-cyanide  of  iron  has  been 
formed,  although  the  sulpho-cyanic  acid  is  much  weaker  than  the  sul- 
phuric, and  no  precipitation  occurs  to  favour  its  production. 

These,  and  many  other  such  examples  which  might  be  brought  for- 
ward, show  that  the  opinion  of  BerthoUet,  that  the  acids  and  bases, 
when  mixed  together  in  solution,  arrange  themselves  so  as  that  each 
base  shall  be  divided  among  all  the  acids,  and  each  acid  among  all  the 
bases,  is  in  a  great  many  cases  true,  Tind  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  sources  of  the  decompositions  which  occur  in  our  experiments ; 
but  it  remains  to  be  decided  whether  it  is  universally  true,  and  whether 
if  all  acids  and  bases  act  thus  equally  on  one  another,  we  should  aban- 
don the  idea  of  chemical  affinity  being  elective. 

The  answer  to  this  question  has  been  long  since  received  in  science. 
The  principle  of  BerthoUet  does  not  hold  always,  for  numerous  instances 
may  be  produced  where  this  partition  of  acids  or  of  bases  does  not 
take  place.  Thus,  boracic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  both  redden  litmus, 
but  the  former  colours  it  of  a  port  wine  colour,  whilst  the  latter  tinges 
it  of  the  red  of  an  onion  skin.  If  a  quantity  of  borax  (borate  of  soda) 
be  dissolved  in  water,  coloured  blue  by  litmus,  and  some  sulphuric  acid 
be  added  thereto,  the  Uquor  becomes  coloured  wine-red  from  free  boracic 
acid ;  but  although  the  slightest  trace  of  sulphuric  acid  in  excess  would 
show  itself  by  changing  the  red  to  that  of  the  onion  skin,  no  sign  of 
it  is  found  until  all  the  boracic  acid  has  been  expelled.  Here,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  partition  of  the  base  between  two  acids ;  all  the  sul- 
phuric acid  wliich  is  added  unites  with  the  soda,  and  all  the  boracic 
acid  is  expelled.  If  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  be  coloured  blue 
by  litmus,  and  sulphuric  acid  added,  it  may  also  be  shown  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  pecuhar  red  wliich  free  sulphuric  acid  gives,  that  there  is 
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no  division  of  base  between  the  two.  The  carbonic  acid  is  totally  ex- 
pelled, and  the  sulphuric  acid  combines  exclusively  with  the  soda.  If 
the  solution  be  dilute,  the  carbonic  acid  remains  dissolved  in  the  liquor ; 
if  it  be  concentrated,  it  is  evolved  in  the  gaseous  form ;  that  makes  no 
difiFerence. 

Affinities  are  not,  therefore,  as  Berthollet  considered,  all  the  same 
in  power.  The  framers  of  the  tables  of  affinity  were  right  as  to  the 
general  principle,  that  different  bodies  have  different  degrees  of  affinity 
for  each  other ;  but  they  erred  in  supposing  that  they  could  construct 
a  table  of  the  absolute  order  of  affinities. 

To  sum  up  the  details  that  have  been  given  of  the  influence  of  cohe- 
sion  on  the  affinities  of  bodies  acting  on  each  other  in  solution,  it  may 
be  said,  1st,  In  almost  all  cases  of  precipitation,  the  nature  of  the  douUe 
decomposition  is  determined  much  more  by  the  fact  of  one  of  the  bodies 
formed  being  insoluble,  than  by  the  resultant  of  the  united  affinitiea  of 
the  bodies  which  are  engaged.  2nd,  That  where  there  is  no  separation 
of  an  insoluble  or  of  a  sparin^y  soluble  compound,  the  acids  and  bases, 
if  thqr  differ  very  much  in  energy,  are  exclusively  united,  the  strongest 
acid  with  the  strongest  base,  and  the  weakest  acid  with  the  weakest  base, 
and  if  there  be  not  base  sufficient  to  neutralize  all  of  the  acids,  a  corres- 
ponding quantity  of  the  weakest  acid  being  left  out  of  combination  alto- 
gether ;  but,  3rd,  That  if  the  acids  and  bases  be  not  very  different  in 
energy  of  affinity,  they  arrange  themselves  in  such  a  manner  that  each 
base  shall  be  divided  between  all  the  acids,  and  each  acid  divided  between 
all  the  bases,  in  proportions  which  depend  upon  the  quantities  of  each 
acid  and  of  each  base  that  may  be  present,  and  on  its  affinitary  force. 
Thus,  if  there  be  two  acids  and  two  bases  present,  there  will  be  four 
salts ;  if  three  acids  and  three  bases,  nine  different  salts  ;  and  generally, 
that  the  number  of  compounds  in  solution  will  be  equal  to  the  whole 
number  of  acids  multiplied  by  the  whole  number  of  bases  present. 

2nd.  Tht  Influence  of  Elasticity, — The  absence  of  cohesion,  or  still 
more,  the  substitution  for  cohesion  of  its  antagonist  power  repulsion,  as 
shown  by  the  property  of  elasticity  in  the  form  of  gas  or  vapour,  modifies 
chemical  affinity  in  a  perfectly  analogous  manner  to  that  which  has  been 
already  described ;  for,  precisely  as  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  sub- 
stance in  a  liquid  will  enable  lower  degrees  of  affinity  to  preponderate  by 
removing  the  body  which  is  formed  by  its  insolubility,  so  will  repulsion 
or  elasticity  determine  the  production  of  such  substances  as,  by  their 
volatility,  may  be  driven  off,  even  though  the  afiinities  of  their  elements 
may  be  much  feebler  than  those  of  other  bodies.  In  all  such  cases  the 
same  principle  of  distribution^'  so  fully  described  already,  may  be  supposed 
to  hold ;  thus,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  perfectly  decomposed 
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by  ammonia^  the  magnesia  being  precipitated ;  but  on  mixing  sulphate 
of  ammonia  with  dry  magnesia,  and  applying  heat,  the  ammonia  is  ex- 
pelled, and  the  sulphuric  acid  remains,  united  exclusively  with  the  mag- 
nesia. Supposing  that  there  is  little  difference  between  the  affinities  of 
these  two  bases  for  sulphuric  acid,  the  acid  in  the  mixture  may  be 
divided  between  the  two ;  in  each  case  there  is  free  magnesia  and  free 
ammonia,  for  the  acid  is  only  able  to  saturate  a  part  of  each.  In  the 
solution  the  excess  of  magnesia  is  insoluble,  and  it  is  expelled ;  in  the 
diy  way  the  excess  of  ammonia  is  gaseous,  and  it  is  driven  off,  and  thus 
with  the  same  substances  and  the  same  affinities,  precisely  opposite  de- 
compositions are  produced  by  the  influence  of  cohesion  and  elasticity. 
Hie  decomposition  of  muriate  of  lime  by  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  solu- 
tion has  been  already  noticed,  where  carbonate  of  lime  is  formed  in  con- 
sequence of  its  insolubility.  If  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  the  muriate  of 
ammonia  so  produced  be  dried  and  heated,  the  precisely  reversed  decom- 
position will  take  place ;  there  are  at  first  produced  muriate  and  carbonate 
of  lime,  muriate  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  this  latter  being  yolatfle 
at  the  high  temperature  which  is  used,  is  driven  off,  and  new  portions 
formed  until  the  interchange  of  elements  is  complete. 

The  boracic  acid  has  been  already  noticed,  as  being  one  so  feeble  in  it« 
affinities,  that  the  law  of  division  of  acids  and  bases  does  not  hold  with 
it,  and  that  sulphuric  acid  can  deprive  it  of  every  particle  of  base.  This 
is  quite  true,  as  long  as  these  acids  are  in  the  Uquid  form ;  but,  at  a  high 
temperature,  the  reaction  is  reversed.  If  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  soda 
and  boracic  acid  be  heated  to  redness  in  a  crucible,  the  sulphuric  acid  will 
be  driven  off  in  consequence  of  its  volatihty,  whilst  the  fixed  boracic  acid 
will  remain  combined  with  the  whole  quantity  of  base.  The  white,  inert, 
earthy  substance,  silica  (powdered  flints,)  the  acid  properties  of  which 
are  so  feeble,  that  it  is  only  from  analogy  that  it  is  recognized  by  chemists 
to  be  an  acid,  may,  at  a  high  temperature,  expel  the  most  powerful  acids 
from  their  combinations ;  thus,  the  commonest  sort  of  pottery  is  glazed 
by  throwing  over  it,  when  at  a  bright  red  heat,  liandfuls  of  common  salt; 
this  is  instantly  decomposed ;  the  silica  of  the  earthy  material  of  the 
vessels  combines  with  the  soda  of  the  common  salt,  and  the  muriatic  acid 
is  driven  off  in  white  clouds  of  elastic  vapour.  Here  the  acid,  which  is 
the  feeblest  when  dissolved  in  water,  may  expel  the  strongest  when  the 
temperature  is  raised ;  and  admitting  that  in  the  commencement  a  parti- 
tion of  the  base  between  the  two  took  place,  even  to  a  very  small  extent, 
the  final  and  complete  expulsion  of  the  more  volatile  must  result. 

From  the  great  variety  of  compounds-  into  which  water  enters,  it  is 
easily  expelled,  not  tliat  it  is  inferior  in  affinity  to  most  other  bodies,  but 
from  its  greater  volatility.     \Vc  shall  hereafter  sec  reason  for  looking 
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upon  water  as  being  a  base  of  considerable  force,  and  entering  into  com- 
bination in  forms  which  should  possess  considerable  stability ;  but  when 
a  compound  of  water  is  subjected  to  heat,  the  elasticity  of  the  water 
diminishes  its  affinity  so  far  that  it  may  easily  be  expelled. 

The  elasticity  which  certain  elements  possess,  when  free,  may  be  a 
cause  why  the  compounds  which  they  form  are  easily  decomposed  by  heat> 
if  their  actual  affimty  to  one  another  be  not  considerable.  Thus,  the 
nitrate  of  barytes,  which  contains  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  combination 
with  barytes,  gives,  when  heated,  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen 
gases  :  nitrate  of  lead  gives,  when  heated,  pure  oxygen  and  nitrous  acid 
fumes.  Chlorate  of  potash,  by  a  liigh  temperature,  abandons  all  its 
oxygen  gas,  and  the  remaining  elements,  having  a  powerful  affinity  for 
each  other,  resist  the  increase  of  heat,  and  remain  as  chloride  of  potassium. 

When  the  decomposition  of  a  body,  by  heat,  is  thus  determined  by 
the  elasticity  of  one  of  its  constituents,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  success  of 
the  process,  that  this  constituent  should  be  allowed  freely  to  escape.  If 
it  be  forced  to  remain  enveloping  the  residual  substance,  the  decomposi- 
tion ceases.  Thus,  by  heating  carbonate  of  lime  to  redness,  it  is  resolved 
into  lime  and  carbonic  acid ;  but,  if  the  carbonic  acid  be  not  removed, 
the  decomposition  would  immediately  cease,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime 
might  be  melted  without  being  decomposed.  The  removal  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  accomplished,  in  burning  lime  on  the  large  scale,  by  the 
limestone  being  heated  in  a  kihi,  through  which  there  is  a  continuous 
draught,  by  which  the  carbonic  acid  is  carried  off  according  as  it  is 
formed.  The  necessity  for  the  removal  of  the  carbonic  acid  may  be 
shown  by  placing  bits  of  white  marble  in  a  porcelain  tube,  heated  to  red- 
ness in  a  furnace,  connected  with  a  pneumatic  trough,  and  fitted  to  a 
retort  at  the  other  end,  by  which  steam  may  be  passed  into  the  tube ;  at 
first,  scarcely  any  carbonic  acid  is  set  free,  but,  by  keeping  up  a  supply 
of  steam,  the  gas  is  rapidly  produced,  and  the  lime  becomes  very  soon 
completely  caustic. 

It  is  in  this  way,  also,  that  we  may  explain  the  contrary  order  of  de- 
composition that  may  be  produced  by  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  iron.  If 
metallic  iron  be  in  the  tube,  and  the  latter  be  kept  fiill  of  steam,  every 
particle  of  hydrogen  which  is  formed  is  carried  off:  and  there  being  then 
a  space  provided,  into  which  the  hydrogen  can  easily  spread  itself,  the 
steam  will  be  decomposed,  and  the  iron  converted  into  oxide.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  tube  contain  oxide  of  iron,  and  be  filled  by  a  current 
of  hydrogen  gas,  there  is  presented  to  every  molecule  of  steam  produced, 
room  for  it«  escape,  and  the  formation  of  steam  being  thus  favoured  by 
its  elasticity  being  allowed  full  play,  the  reduction  of  the  metal  is  com- 
pleted. 
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Independent  of  its  influence  on  cohesion,  a  change  of  temperature  is 
capable  of  modifying  the  affinities  of  bodies  in  a  remarkable  degree- 
Thus,  charcoal  is  not  capable  of  being  melted  or  vaporized,  and  yet 
although  at  ordinary  temperatures  quite  inert,  few  bodies  can  resist  its 
deoxidizing  action  at  a  red  heat.  Bodies  which  take  fire  when  heated^ 
do  so  in  consequence  of  their  affinity  for  oxygen  being  augmented  by 
the  increase  of  temperature.  The  action  of  the  electric  spark,  in  pro- 
ducing the  explosion  of  gaseous  mixtures,  depends  on  its  heating  very 
much  the  few  particles  of  gas  which  lie  immediately  in  its  path,  and  the 
combustion  being  communicated  by  them  to  the  general  mass.  The 
affinities  of  bodies  for  each  other  appear  to  be  thus  exalted  by  the 
agency  of  heat  in  many  cases,  but  the  exaltation  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  same  for  all.  Heat  appears  often  to  diminish  the  affinity  of  bodies ; 
thus  the  explosion  of  detonating  compounds  was  so  explained ;  but  this 
appears  to  arise  from  the  heat  really  exalting  the  affinity  of  the  more 
powerful  constituents,  so  that  new  and  more  permanent  bodies  may  be 
formed  :  thus  fulminating  silver  explodes,  not  that  its  elements  may 
separate,  but  that  bodies  of  a  more  permanent  constitution  may  be  formed. 
The  iodide  and  chloride  of  azote  were  looked  upon  as  being  examples  of 
mere  separation  of  elements  on  the  application  of  heat,  but  Marchand 
and  I  have  found  that  these  bodies  contain  hydrogen,  and  that  they  are 
decomposed  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  or  hydriodic 
acid.  To  produce  many  bodies  of  instable  nature  it  is  necessary  to  avoid 
the  use  of  heat,  not  that  heat  diminishes  the  affinities  of  their  elements 
in  general,  but  that  the  heat  enables  those  elements  to  satisfy  their  affi- 
nities better,  by  combining  in  a  more  stable  form. 

In  many  cases,  however,  heat  does  appear  directly  to  nullify  the  affi- 
nity of  bodies,  and  produce  decomposition.  Thus,  ammonia  is  resolved 
into  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  by  passing  through  a  red-hot  tube,  and 
Groves  has  recently  shewn  that  by  exposing  steam  to  an  intense  heat  it 
is  resolved  into  its  elementary  gases. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Berthollet  considered  affinity  as  being 
not  elective,  but  that  the  combination  of  one  body  to  another  was  de- 
termined by  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  placed  ;  and  that 
in  cases  where  many  bodies  of  equal  solubilities  existed  together,  they 
were  divided  among  one  another  in  proportion  to  their  masses ;  but  he, 
in  this  case,  introduces  a  term  which  has  caused  great  difficulty  in  the 
discussion  of  the  doctrines  which  he  advanced.  He  says,  that  the 
bodies  mixed  together  combine,  not  only  in  proportion  to  their  masses, 
but  of  their  affinities,  and  hence  might  appear  to  admit  that  bodies  had 
different  degrees  of  affinity,  and  that  this  might,  therefore,  be  elect- 
ive ;  but,  if  I  conceive  liis  opinions  rightly,  the  affinity  of  which  he 
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spoke  was  not  the  force  to  which  we  assign  the  power  of  choice  of  one 
body  over  another,  but  that  he  carried  on  the  analogy  to  cohesion,  and 
considered,  that  the  affinity  of  one  body,  a,  to  another,  b,  might  be 
greater  than  to  a  third,  c,  not  so  as  to  make  a  unite  with  b,  in 
preference  to  c,  but  that  when  it  had  been  united  with  b  it  would 
hold  it  more  firmly  than  it  could  retain  c.  This  is  like  what  is 
found  with  cohesion;  if  several  bodies  be  placed  beside  each  other 
they  show  no  power  of  elective  cohesion,  but  if  they  be  brought  into 
actual  close  contact,  the  degree  of  cohesion  may  be  different  for  each. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  BerthoUet  recognizes  a  difference  of  affinity,  and 
hence  the  obscurity  that  is  often  ascribed  to  his  statement  of  his  views, 
from  the  sense  which  he  attached  to  the  word  affinity  being  mistaken. 
We  owe  to  this  philosopher  an  attempt  at  measuring  this  power  of 
affinity,  which,  though  incorrect,  yet,  as  being  one  of  the  first  steps 
made  towards  numerical  laws  in  chemistry,  deserves  notice.  He  looked 
upon  the  neutralizing  power  of  a  body  as  being  the  measure  of  its  affi- 
nity for  another,  and  considered  that  the  deviations  from  tliis  rule  arose 
fipom  the  influence  of  cohesion  or  elasticity  :  thus,  the  same  quantity  of 
potash  is  saturated  by 

Sulphuric  acid,  40  parts.  Muriatic  acid,  36*5  parts. 

Nitric  acid,    .     54    „  Acetic  acid,      51        „ 

Carbonic  acid,    22    ,,  Oxalic  acid,      36       ,, 

Hence,  if  mere  affinity  were  allowed  to  act,  carbonic  acid  should  be  the 
strongest,  and  nitric  acid  the  weakest  in  the  list ;  in  like  manner,  the 
same  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  neutralizes 


Potash, 

48  parts. 

Lime, 

28  parts. 

Soda, 

32    „ 

Barytes,    . 

76     „ 

Ammonia, 

17    „ 

Magnesia, 

18     „ 

and  ammonia  and  magnesia  should  be  the  strongest  of  all  bases,  were 
it  not  for  the  insolubility  of  the  one  and  the  volatiUty  of  the  other 
body. 

These  numbers  which  are  now  known  as  expressing  the  quantities  of 
substances  that  are  equivalent  to  each  other  in  combination,  are  fully 
recognized  as  totally  independent  of  the  force  of  affinity  exercised  by 
each  body.  As  yet  we  have  no  other  measure  of  affinity  than  the  or- 
der of  decomposition,  controlled  by  the  estimate  of  the  influence  which 
cohesion  and  elasticity  may  exercise.  From  the  electrical  relations  of 
bodies,  attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate  the  relative  afiinities  of 
chemical  substances,  the  results  of  wliich  will  be  described  in  their 
proper  place. 
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SECTION  m. 

ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  LIGHT  ON  CHEMICAL  AFFINITY. 

Although  attention  has  latterly  been  very  much  directed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  light  on  chemical  affinity,  from  the  accidental  observation  of  some 
very  remarkable  circumstances  connected  with  it,  yet  there  have  not 
been  discovered  as  yet  any  general  principles  to  which  those  results  can 
be  reduced ;  and  the  greater  number  of  the  investigations  that  have 
been  made  are  occupied  by  experiments  of  detail,  which  from  their 
want  of  connexion  and  their  multiplicity,  cannot  be  successfully  con- 
templated from  any  general  point  of  view  at  the  present  moment.  So 
far,  however,  as  positive  facts  have  been  discovered,  and  as  even  plau- 
sible explanations  of  those  facts  have  been  suggested,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  represent  briefly,  the  actual  condition  of  our  knowledge  of  this  de- 
partment. 

In  many  cases,  bodies  which  in  obscurity  remain  totally  without 
action  on  one  another,  are  brought  into  combination  by  exposure  to 
light,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  reaction  is  proportional  to  the  brilliancy 
of  the  light.  Thus,  chlorine  and  hydrogen  mixed,  remain  unaltered  for 
any  period  in  the  dark ;  if  exposed  to  the  difl'use  day  Ught,  they  silently 
combine :  but  explode  suddenly  if  a  direct  ray  of  sunshine  fall  upon  the 
mixture.  Chlorine  dissolved  in  water,  if  kept  in  the  dark,  remains  a 
long  time  unaltered,  but  if  exposed  to  sunshine,  is  rapidly  converted  in- 
to chloride  of  hydrogen,  water  being  decomposed,  and  oxygen  elimi- 
nated in  a  gaseous  form.  Chlorine  unites  with  carbonic  oxide  only 
under  the  influence  of  light,  whence  the  name  Phosgene,  a  light  formed 
gas,  was  given  to  the  compound  by  its  discoverer.  Dr.  Davy.  Chlorine 
and  sulphurous  acid  unite  also,  only  when  exposed  to  brilUant  sunshine ; 
80  much  so,  that  but  few  days  in  summer  are  found  bright  enough  to 
form  the  compound.  The  decomposing  action  of  chlorine,  iodine,  and 
bromine  upon  organic  bodies,  which  consists  in  the  separation  of  hy- 
drogen, and  the  assumption  generally  of  a  correspondhig  quantity  of 
chlorine,  &c.,  in  its  place,  is  regulated  also  in  a  remarkable  degree,  by 
the  brilliancy  of  the  light  under  which  this  operation  is  carried  on. 
Thus,  even  in  summer,  in  Dublin,  I  never  could  deprive  acetone  of  more 
than  one-third  of  its  hydrogen  forming  from  C,  Hj  O,  the  body 
C5  Hg  CI  O ;  but  in  Paris,  in  summer,  the  chlorine  removes  another 
equivalent  of  hydrogen,  and  Dumas  and  I  succceeded  in  obtaining  the 
body  C3  H  CI  ft  O.     In  like  manner,  in  bright  sunshine,  the  action  of 
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chlorine  on  pyroxylic  spirit  is  so  violent,  that  unless  the  vessel  be  care- 
fully shaded,  the  decomposition  proceeds  by  a  series  of  explosions, 
whilst  I  have  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  in  gloomy  weather  to  produce 
any  action  whatsoever.  Instances  of  this  kind  might  be  very  much  multi- 
plied, but  those  described  are  sufficient  to  point  out  the  general  manner 
in  which  light  is  found  to  act.  It  is  still  more  remarkable,  that  chlo- 
rine gas  exposed  to  sunshine,  acquires  the  property  of  afterwards  com- 
bining with  hydrogen  in  the  dark  :  it  becomes  tithmiized,  according  to 
Dr.  Draper,  or  more  probably  it  is  put  into  an  isomeric  condition,  in 
which  its  electro-negative  character  is  exalted.  This  power  may  be  re- 
moved, and  the  gas  detithanized  by  the  inverse  action  of  red  light  ac- 
cording to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Draper. 

The  action  of  light  appears  occasionally  limited  to  the  simple  sepa- 
ration of  bodies  previously  combined.  Thus,  colourless  nitric  acid, 
when  exposed  to  sunshine,  evolves  oxygen  gas,  and  becomes  coloured 
yellow  from  nitrous  acid  which  remains.  The  fading  of  Prussian  blue 
patterns  on  cotton,  which  Chevreul  found  to  depend  on  the  escape  of 
cyanogen,  and  the  conversion  of  the  blue  into  a  white  compound,  con- 
taining less  cyanogen,  is  also  an  example  of  tliis  principle. 

Setting  aside,  for  the  present,  the  influence  of  light  on  the  produc- 
tion of  colouring  matters  in  organic  bodies,  which  shall  be  described  as 
a  portion  of  the  chemical  history  of  the  individual  substances,  I  shall 
now  only  advert  to  the  action  of  light  upon  the  compounds  of  the 
easily  reducible  metals,  particularly  silver,  by  the  study  of  which  such 
remarkable  results  have  latterly  been  obtained. 

Scanlan  first  showed  that  when  nitrate  of  silver  blackens  under  the 
influence  of  light,  its  decomposition  is  produced  by  organic  matter, 
as  by  contact  with  paper,  or  by  the  organic  substance,  which  even  dis- 
tilled water  contains  in  small  quantity.  Chloride  of  silver  also  is  affec- 
ted by  Ught  only  when  in  contact  with  organic  matter  or  with  water, 
and  in  the  latter  case,  also,  most  probably  from  acting  on  the  organic 
matter  which  the  water  held  in  solution.  When  oil  of  vitriol  is  poured 
over  chloride  of  silver,  this  is  not  altered  by  the  light,  the  sulphuric 
acid  combining  with  the  water  and  probably  destroying  the  organic 
matter  therein  dissolved.  I  apprehend  that  in  most,  if  not  in  all  cases  of 
decomposition  of  a  metalUc  salt  and  the  reduction  of  the  metal  under 
the  influence  of  h'ght,  a  substance  containing  hydrogen,  exclusive  of 
the  water  of  solution,  must  come  into  play. 

The  decomposition  of  the  salts  of  silver  in  contact  with  paper  under 
the  influence  of  light,  has  become  of  interest  to  the  arts  as  a  process  for 
obtaining  accurate  copies,  and  is  called  photography,  or  photographic 
drawing.     If  a  sheet  of  paper  be  washed  with  a  very  dilute  solution  of 
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chloride,  iodide,  or  better,  bromide  of  potassium,  and  then  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  there  is  formed  in  the  substance  of  the 
paper,  chloride  iodide,  or  bromide  of  silver,  which  being  in  contact 
with  abundance  of  organic  matter,  is  blackened  by  a  very  short  expo- 
sure even  to  moderate  light.  If  an  opaque  body  be  laid  between  a 
sheet  of  such  paper  and  the  light,  the  portions  to  which  the  light  ar- 
rives become  dark,  whilst  those  under  the  object  remain  white,  and  thus 
the  most  delicate  and  complicated  outlines  of  foliage  or  fibres  may,  by 
a  few  minutes'  exposure  to  the  solar  rays,  be  fixed  upon  the  paper  with 
a  degree  of  accuracy  inimitable  by  the  hand.  To  render  such  a  drawing 
permanent,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  silver  compound  under  the 
pattern,  for  if  it  remained  the  blackness  would  gradually  become  uni- 
form over  the  entire  surface,  and  the  picture  should  become  effaced. 
This  is  effected  by  washing  the  paper  after  the  image  has  been  com- 
pletely formed,  by  a  solution  of  some  substance  capable  of  dissolving 
out  all  of  the  undecomposed  salt  of  silver ;  for  this  purpose,  ammonia, 
hypo-sulphite  of  soda,  or  strong  solution  of  common  salt  are  those 
generally  employed. 

The  picture  so  produced  is  said  to  be  negative,  as  it  is  formed  by 
lights  upon  a  dark  ground ;  but  it  may  be  converted  into  a  positive 
picture,  shaded  in  the  ordinary  manner  by  processes  which  will  be 
found  described  in  any  special  work  on  photography.  Preparations  of 
gold,  of  chrome,  of  iron,  and  of  copper,  have  been  also  made  the 
bases  of  photographic  processes ;  and,  in  fact,  any  metallic  salt  which 
decomposes,  and  deposits  its  oxide  or  metal  under  the  influence  of  light 
in  contact  with  organic  matter,  may  be  used  for  the  purpose. 

The  most  remarkable  features  connected  with  the  chemical  agencies 
of  light  result  from  the  recent  experiments  of  Herschel.  He  has  shown, 
as  was  sUghtly  noticed  when  describing  the  general  characters  of  light, 
that  the  chemical  effects  are  not  regulated  by,  nor  limited  to  the  luminous 
spectrum ;  but  by  totally  distinct  rays,  which,  according  to  the  sub- 
stance employed  to  show  their  decomposing  action,  may  extend  far 
beyond  the  visible  limits  on  either  side,  or  may  stop  short  in  the  middle 
of  the  coloured  space,  and  that  the  greatest  effect,  which  generally  occurs 
at  the  violet  extremity  of  the  spectrum,  may  be  produced  at  other  and 
widely  distant  points. 

A  singular,  and  at  present  unaccountable,  consequence  of  the  action 

of  the  prismatic  spectrum  on  paper  impregnated  with  chloride  of  silver, 

is,  that  the  spaces  on  which  the  coloured  rays  fall  become  coloured, 

acquiring  a  tint  corresponding  to  that  of  the  light  incident  upon  them, 

so  that  the  spectrum  fixes  its  own  image  on  the  paper,    ^us,  the 

colours  impressed  were  in  one  experiment : 
15 
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Spectrum  Colotm. 

1 

Colours  formed  on  the  Paper. 

Extreme  red. 

None. 

Mean  red. 

None. 

Orange  yellow. 

Faint  brick  red. 

YeUow. 

Brick  red,  pretty  strong. 

Yellow  green. 

Red,  passing  into  green. 

Green. 

Dull  bottle  green. 

Blue  green. 

Veiy  sombre  blue. 

Blue. 

Black,  passing  into  metallic  yellow. 

Violet. 

Do.           Do. 

Beyond  the  violet. 

Violet,  or  purplish  black. 

It  is  in  the  lavender  coloured  space  that  the  chemical  effects  are  ge- 
nerally most  intense ;  lii^hen  the  light  of  it  had  been  concentrated  by  a 
lens^  and  received  on  a  piece  of  prepared  paper^  the  blackening  was 
instantaneous ;  precisely  as  if  a  red-hot  body  had  been  applied  behind^ 
or  a  smoky  flame  directed  on  the  paper  over  all  the  space  illuminated^ 
and  accurately  making  its  outline. 

In  the  table  of  impressed  colours  just  given^  the  red  rays  appear  to 
have  produced  no  effect ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  action. 
When  a  quantity  of  diffused  light  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  pap^^  in 
addition  to  the  more  brilliant  spectral  colours,  the  chemical  image  is 
found  to  acquire  a  pure  white  prolongation  beyond  the  red  space,  in 
which  the  darkening  action  of  the  diffuse  hght  appears  to  have  been 
suspended.  The  opposite  extremities  of  the  spectrum  appear,  there- 
fore, to  have  different  powers,  the  darkening  quality  of  white  light 
being  due  to  the  difference  between  the  two  in  favour  of  the  ykHet  end ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  by  a  balance  of  action,  a  sensitive  paper  might 
be  exposed  to  the  action  of  united  beams  of  brilliant  violet  and  red 
light,  and  remam  perfectly  unaltered  in  its  colour.  Herschel  did  not^ 
however,  succeed  so  far.  Paper  blackened  by  violet  light  has  that 
blackness  removed  by  the  action  of  red  light  upon  it ;  but  it  was  found 
impossible  to  catch  the  point  where  the  paper  should  be  white,  for, 
according  as  the  black  of  the  violet  end  passed  off,  the  red  impression 
was  substituted  for  it.  When,  however,  the  different  coloured  rays 
were  made  to  fall  simultaneously  on  the  paper,  the  neutralizing  power 
of  the  opposite  ends  of  the  spectrum  was  beautifully  shown.  The 
blackening  power  of  the  more  refrangible  rays  was  suspended  over  all 
the  space  upon  which  the  less  re&angible  rays  fell,  and  the  shades  of 
green  and  sombre  blue,  which  the  latter  would  have  impressed  upon  a 
white  paper,  were  produced  on  that  portion,  wliich,  but  for  their  action, 
would  have  been  merely  blackened. 
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The  paper  with  which  those  results  were  obtained,  derived  its  sensi- 
bility to  light  from  chloride  of  silver ;  but  the  action  of  other  salts  of 
silver  give  such  anomalous  and  variable  effects,  that  no  general  principle 
whatsoever  can  be  deduced  from  them ;  thus,  with  bromide  of  silver, 
the  blackening  proceeds  uniformly  over  the  whole  of  the  visible  spec- 
trum, and  the  whitening  effect  is  produced  beyond  it  to  a  considerable 
distance.  The  subject  has  been  shown  by  Herschel  to  be  one  of  con- 
siderable importance  and  great  extent ;  and  for  the  popular  interest  it 
excites,  some  clue  to  more  general  knowledge  of  its  principles  will  pro- 
bably be  soon  obtained. 

The  process  lately  discovered  by  Daguerre,  of  fixing  the  images  of 
external  objects  upon  a  prepared  metallic  plate,  is  one  which  also  de- 
serves attention,  as  being  founded  upon  the  chemical  agencies  of  lights 
although  hitherto  there  has  been  but  little  success  in  the  attempts  made 
to  assign  a  theory  of  it.  It  is  not  complicated  in  detail.  A  plate  of 
silvered  copper  is  cleaned  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  so  that  the  surface  of 
silver  shall  be  absolutely  pure,  and  is  then  exposed  to  the  vapour  of 
iodine,  or  better,  chloride  of  iodine  or  of  bromine,  until  a  gold-co- 
loured pellicle  of  excessive  tenuity  is  deposited  upon  it.  In  this  state 
it  is  very  sensitive  to  light.  The  plate  so  prepared  is  placed  in  a  camera 
obscura,  and  the  image  of  the  object  required  is  allowed  to  remain  on 
it  for  a  space  of  time,  which  varies  with  the  brightness  of  the  light. 
When  it  has  been  sufBciently  exposed,  it  is  removed,  and  submitted  to 
the  action  of  the  vapour  of  mercury,  by  which  the  picture  is  rendered 
visible.  As  there  still  remains,  however,  a  general  sensibihty  to  the 
further  influence  of  light,  this  is  removed  by  dissolving  away  all  the 
excess  of  the  chloride  of  iodine,  or  of  bromine,  and  of  the  salt  of  silver 
formed,  by  a  solution  of  hypo-sulphite  of  soda.  The  shadows  remain 
then  marked  by  smooth  amalgamated  surfaces,  and  the  lights,  by  the 
corresponding  portions  being  of  a  dull  grey  colour,  possessing  only  a 
power  of  difi'use  reflection. 

The  theory  of  the  production  of  photographic  images  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  being  yet  perfectly  estabhshed,  notwithstanding  that  the 
processes  of  the  art  have  been  so  extensively  practised,  and  so  variously 
modified.  The  views  which  I  originally  put  forward  as  to  their  cause 
still  appear  to  me  the  most  satisfactory,  and  have  been  since  then  sup- 
ported by  additional  evidence.  It  is  certain  that  we  must  recognize 
two  perfectly  different  sources  of  photographic  impressions.  The  one 
where  a  metaUic  salt  is  decomposed  by  an  organic  substance,  under  the 
influence  of  light ;  and  the  second  where  there  is  no  organic  substance, 
and,  as  I  conceive,  the  action  is  purely  molecular.  The  first  class  give 
the  results  of  conmion  photography,  chromotype,  calotype,  &c. ;  the. 
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second  class  of  actions  is  that  of  the  daguerreotype^  and  the  actions 
discovered  by  Moser;  and  ascribed  by  him  to  latent  light. 

It  has  been  the  popular  idea^  that  under  the  influence  of  light  the 
iodide  of  silver  on  the  daguerreotype  plate  was  decomposed,  and  iodine 
set  free,  whilst  the  reduced  silver  so  presented  afforded  a  surface  on 
which  the  mercurial  vapour  deposited  itself.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
whatsoever  of  iodine  so  becoming  free,  and  the  recent  researches  of 
M.  Claudet,  the  eminent  daguerreotypist,  have  quite  excluded  the  idea 
of  any  such  chemical  decomposition.  Mr.  Claudet,  verifying  Herschel^s 
discovery,  that  the  red  rays  had  the  power  of  reversing  the  action  of 
the  blue  light,  found  that  an  iodized  plate  that  had  been  fully  acted  on 
by  blue  or  white  light,  might  be  brought  back  to  its  sensitive  state^  the 
picture  obliterated,  and  it  made  ready  for  a  new  picture,  by  a  suitable 
exposure  to  red  or  yellow  light,  and  this  for  several  successive  times. 
Hence  there  could  be  no  chemical  elements  disengaged,  for  if  so,  there 
was  no  way  for  them  to  get  back ;  but  each  ray  had  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing a  molecular  action  wliich  was  opposite  for  the  blue  and  the  red 
rays.  By  this  molecular  action  of  the  light,  the  iodide  of  silver  on  the 
plate  obtains  a  surface  of  such  structure,  that  the  mercurial  vapour  de- 
posits on  it  more  or  le^  according  as  the  light  has  been  stronger  and 
the  structure  more  developed.  Thus  the  picture  is  formed,  precisely  as 
the  radiation  of  the  bodies,  even  in  the  dark,  by  rays  which  do  not 
affect  the  eye,  which  have  shorter  waves  than  even  the  lavender  light, 
and  which  probably  approximate  to  the  condition  of  low  temperature 
heat  waves,  has  the  power  so  affecting  the  molecular  condition  of  sur- 
fjEUses  as  that  when  breathed  upon,  complete  pictures  of  the  most  minute 
details  of  the  radiating  surface  are  produced. 

The  influence  of  colour  on  the  production  of  pictures,  by  Daguerre^s 
process,  is  veiy  marked ;  the  images  of  green  objects  are  scarcely  at  all 
defined ;  so  that  the  method  is  scarcely  applicable  to  taking  landscapes. 
Bed  and  orange  are  also  very  feeble  in  their  effect ;  but  blue  even  so  in- 
tense as  to  be  not  at  all  bright,  is  more  powerful  than  a  brilliant  white 
light.  In  order,  therefore,  to  produce  good  effects,  objects  should  be 
selected  either  white,  or  of  colours  from  which  red  and  orange  should  be 
absent  The  fixation  of  colours  in  a  manner  similar  to  th^  discovered 
by  Herschel,  and  already  noticed,  has  been  remarked  in  Daguerre's  pro- 
cess, although  so  irregularly  that  no  advantage  has  as  yet  been  taken  of 
it  for  technical  uses ;  but  I  have  myself  seen  on  more  than  one  occasion^ 
where  a  deep  blue  sky  was  interspersed  by  patches  of  bright  white  clouds, 
a  perfect  picture  of  the  sky  in  its  natural  colours  to  be  formed  upon  the 
plate.  Time-worn  stains,  and  marks  upon  the  surface  of  stone  buildings, 
are  also  occasionally  represented  in  their  natural  colours.  In  the  majority 
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of  cases,  however,  where  colours  are  produced  upon  the  plate,  they  do 
not  correspond  in  position  or  tint  to  those  of  the  natural  objects  whose 
image  had  been  obtained. 

From  the  assemblage  of  facts  which  have  been  now  referred  to,  it  is 
evident  that  the  solar  Ught  contains  some  power  immediately  distinct 
from  its  heating  or  illuminating  qualities,  which  influences  the  force  and 
nature  of  chemical  action  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  as  well  as  shows 
itself  capable  of  profoundly  affecting  the  molecular  structure  of  bodies. 
Our  ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  the  force  will,  of  course,  depend  on  our 
conceptions  of  the  nature  of  Ught  and  heat.  Dr.  Draper  of  New  York, 
who  has  studied  the  subject  with  great  care,  proposes  to  give  to  this 
force  the  name,  litAonicity,  and  to  term  those  actions  Tithonic,  Sir  J. 
Herschel,  to  whose  researches  this  branch  of  science  is  equally  indebted, 
suggests  the  words  actinism  and  actinic  forces.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
decide  which  should  be  employed,  as  both  possess  the  important  character 
of  good  names — ^that  of  being  independent  of  any  hypothesis  of  the  cause 
of  those  phenomena ;  and  the  essential  requisite  of  good  nomenclature, 
that  of  not  involving  any  questionable  theoretical  ideas. 


SECTION  IV. 

OF  CATALYSIS,  OK  ACTIONS  BY  CONTACT  INDEPENDENT  OF  AFFINITY. 

The  decomposition  of  compound  bodies  is  frequently  efliected  by  the 
intervention  of  causes,  which  cannot  be  referred  to  ordinary  affinity ; 
and  in  many  cases,  bodies  which  have  but  little  tendency  to  unite,  enter 
into  combination  when  brought  into  contact  with  a  substance  for  which 
neither  has  affinity,  and  which  remains,  after  the  action  is  completed, 
perfectly  unaltered.  Thus,  when  hydrogen  and  oxygen  mixed  together, 
in  a  gaseous  form,  are  brought  into  contact  with  a  clean  slip  of  pla- 
tinum, they  gradually  unite ;  and  so  much  heat  may  be  evolved  by  their 
rapid  combination,  as  to  ignite  the  platinum,  and  explode  the  remainder 
of  the  gas.  In  this  case,  we  seek  to  explain  the  phenomenon,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  platinum  condenses  powerfully  on  its  surface  a  layer  of 
mixed  gaseous  particles,  and  thus  brings  them  within  the  sphere  of  their 
mutual  attraction.  But  this  explanation  does  not  apply  to  other  cases. 
If  we  boil  starch  (C,jHioOio)  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted 
successively  into  dextrine,  gum,  starch-sugar,  and  finally  crystallizable 
grape  sugar,  (C„HuQif)  having  associated  to  itself  the  constituents  of 
two  equivalents  of  water.  At  the  termination  of  the  process,  the  sul- 
phuric acid  is  found  unaltered  in  properties  and  in  quantity ;  so  that 
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the  smallest  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  is  sufficient  to  convert  into  sugar, 
an  indefinitely  great  quantity  of  starch.  If  oxamide  (C,OJIH,)  be  dif- 
fused through  water^  in  contact  with  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
oxalic  add,  it  gradually  disappears,  and  appropriating  to  itself  the  de- 
ments of  an  equivalent  of  water,  is  converted  into  neutral  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  (CtOj-f  NH,) :  the  small  quantity  of  oxalic  add  originally 
added  remaining  unaltered  and  in  excess. 

Among  the  instances  of  decomposition  by  forces  of  this  kind,  the 
oxygenated  water  (HOt)  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  This  substance, 
when  pure,  separi^tes  spontaneously,  after  some  time,  into  water  and 
oxygen  gas,  but  its  decomposition  may  be  rendered  violent  and  instan- 
taneous, by  putting  it  into  contact  with  finely  divided  metallic  platinum, 
or  metallic  silver,  or  black  oxide  of  manganese,  or  fibrine,  or  a  variety 
of  other  bodies.  In  all  these  cases  the  body  added  remains  quite  un- 
altered ;  no  affinity  can  be  traced  between  it  and  the  oxygenated  water, 
the  mere  presence  of  the  fordgn  body  appearing  to  cause  the  decom- 
position. 

Beizelius,  who  first  directed  general  attention  to  these  phenomena, 
proposed  to  attribute  them  to  a  peculiar  force,  differing  from  ordinaiy 
affinity.  When  one  body  is  decomposed  by  another,  in  virtue  of  a 
superior  affinitary  power,  the  decomposing  body  combines  with  one 
element  of  the  body  which  is  decomposed,  and  the  other  is  then  ex- 
pdled.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  obtain  the  constituents  of  bodies  by 
ordinary  analysis,  and  for  distinction,  he  proposes  to  term  such  decom- 
positions as  those  just  described,  operations  of  catalysis,  and  to  name 
the  power  which  these  bodies  have  of  acting  by  mere  contact,  a  catalylic 
force. 

It  is  evident,  certainly,  that  by  giving  a  name  to  this  class  of  phe- 
nomena, we  are  enabled  usefuUy  to  contemplate  them  as  a  group,  and 
to  examine,  more  easily,  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  ordinary 
action ;  yet  the  word  catalysis  really  teaches  us  nothing  of  the  phe- 
nomena, and  it  is  indeed  veiy  improbable,  that  such  varied  cases  of 
union  and  separation  should  be  derivable  from  one  single  force.  It  is 
hence  necessary,  before  conduding  on  the  nature  of  this  action,  to  trace 
it  through  a  greater  variety  of  cases,  and  to  revert  briefly  to  the  con- 
ditions of  affinity  by  which  the  elements  of  compound  bodies  are  hdd 
together. 

The  elements  of  a  compound  substance  are  retained  together  in  a 
certain  molecular  arrangement,  because  the  affinities  are  then  satisfied ; 
but  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  whilst  the  elements  remain  the  same, 
their  affinities  for  each  other  might  be  just  as  completely  satisfied  by  a 
different  molecular  arrangement.    The  original  body  might  therefore  be 
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changed  into  another,  by  a  change  in  the  action  of  its  own  particles, 
independent  of  any  substance  acting  chemically  on  it  from  without; 
and  hence  the  principle  of  catalytic  decomposition  resolves  itself  into  a 
means  of  disturbing  the  molecular  equilibrium  of  a  compound  body,  so 
that  it  can  only  be  restored  when  the  particles  are  differently  arranged. 
Catalysis  may,  therefore,  be  produced  not  merely  by  the  presence  of 
various  bodies,  but  still  more  remarkably  by  the  action  of  physical 
agents,  amongst  which,  heat  is  the  most  powerful ;  thus,  when  acetate  of 
lime  (C4U904Ga)  is  strongly  heated,  the  equilibrium  of  its  molecular 
group  is  overturned,  and  when  the  afi^ties  again  satisfy  themselves, 
two  new  bodies  result,  acetone  and  carbonate  of  lime  (GsHjO  and 
OOjCa.)  Destructive  distillation  is  therefore  a  catalytic  process,  and 
the  origin  of  all  pyrogenic  products  is  to  be  traced  to  the  new  conditions 
under  which  the  affinities  are  satisfied,  which  had  originally  united  the 
elements  of  the  body  exposed  to  heat.  The  sudden  decomposition  of 
explosive  bodies  by  an  elevation  of  temperature,  or  by  a  slight  blow,  is 
traceable  to  the  same  disturbance  of  the  old  equilibrium,  and  establish- 
ment of  the  new.  A  most  important  means  of  thus  setting  into  motion 
the  particles  of  bodies,  and  enabling  them  to  re-arrange  themselves  under 
new  forms,  consists  in  bringing  them  into  contact  with  a  substance 
already  in  a  state  of  decomposition ;  thus  if  oxygenated  water  be  brought 
into  contact  with  oxide  of  silver,  the  decomposition  is  propagated  to 
the  latter,  which  is  completely  resolved  into  oxygen  and  metallic  silver ; 
if  peroxide  of  lead  be  used,  it  is  converted  into  protoxide  by  the  escape 
of  half  its  oxygen,  and  even  the  black  oxide  of  manganese  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  state  of  protoxide,  if  the  solution  contain  an  acid ;  in  all 
these  cases,  the  decomposition,  which  commenced  with  the  oxygenated 
water,  extends  to  the  metallic  oxide,  in  virtue  of  the  motion  communi- 
cated to  their  particles,  enabling  the  new  arrangement  to  be  effected. 
In  some  instances,  in  organic  chemistry,  this  principle  is  still  more 
beantifally  shown.  If  a  solution  of  sugar  (GnHnOn),  be  brought  into 
contact  with  a  little  decomposing  gluten  or  yeast,  it  unites  with  the 
elements  of  an  equivalent  of  water,  and  divides  itself  into  two  equiva- 
lents of  alcohol,  2  (C4HeOj),  and  four  of  carbonic  acid,  4  (CO,).  If  a 
solution  of  urea  (CONH,)  be  put  in  contact  with  yeast,  it  unites  also 
with  an  atom  of  water,  and  is  then  decomposed  into  ammonia  (NH,) 
and  carbonic  acid.  The  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  germination  and  of  malting  is  effected  by  a  substance  which 
accompanies  the  starch  in  the  grain.  This  substance  is  caUed  diastase, 
and  is  analogous  in  most  of  its  properties  to  vegetable  gluten.  The 
slow  decomposition  of  the  diastase  communicates  to  the  molecules  of 
many  thousand  times  its  weight  of  starch,  the  degree  of  motion  neces- 
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sary  for  their  rearrangement,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  elements  of 
water  requisite  for  the  formation  of  starch  sugar. 

If  platinum,  which  is  by  itself  totally  unacted  on  by  nitric  acid,  be 
alloyed  with  silver,  the  alloy  dissolves  in  dilute  nitric  acid  without  leav- 
ing any  residue.  Pure  copper  is  not  acted  upon  by  dilute  sulphuric 
acid ;  but  when  it  is  alloyed  with  nickel  and  zinc,  as  in  the  argentine 
or  German  silver  of  commerce,  it  dissolves  completely.  In  these  cases 
the  molecular  action  which  produces  the  combination  with  the  acid, 
was  not  possessed  by  the  platina,  or  copper,  when  alone,  but  is  acquired 
by  them ;  being  transmitted  by  the  other  metals  with  which  they  are 
alloyed. 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  reduce  to  the  action  of  this  principle  all  phe- 
nomena of  catalysis ;  for  in  the  imperfect  light  by  which  we  contemplate 
them,  it  is  possible  that  we  may  rank  together  circumstances  whose  real 
nature  is  very  different ;  but,  at  all  events,  we  must  recognize  in  this 
principle,  the  definite  introduction  of  which  into  science  is  due  to  Lie- 
big,  a  cause  of  chemical  decomposition  peculiarly  important  in  explain- 
ing the  complex  reactions  of  organic  bodies.  It  is  remarkable,  also, 
that  this  law,  of  which  the  simplest  expression  is,  that  where  two  che- 
mical substances  are  in  contact,  any  motion  occurring  amongst  the  par- 
ticles of  the  one  may  be  communicated  to  the  particles  of  the  other,  is 
of  a  more  purely  mechanical  nature  than  any  other  principle  as  yet 
received  in  chemistry;  and  when  more  definitely  established  by  suc- 
ceeding research,  it  may  be  the  basis  of  a  dynamical  theory  in  chemistry, 
as  the  law  of  equivalents  and  of  multiple  combination  expresses  the 
statical  condition  of  bodies  wliich  unite  by  chemical  force. 

These  peculiar  catalytic  actions  may,  however,  be  also  looked  upon  as 
differing  from  ordinary  affinitary  decompositions  oidy  in  the  primary  dis- 
tributing force  being  so  feeble  or  so  disguised  as  to  escape  direct  observ- 
ation, and  reveahng  itself  only  in  the  more  intense  secondary  consequences 
of  its  agency.  Playfair  has  recently  drawn  attention  to  the  clearness 
and  simplicity  with  wliich  many  apparently  catalytic  decompositions  may 
be  explained  upon  this  view  :  thus,  dilute  nitric  acid  lias  no  action  on 
oxalic  acid,  but  if  a  small  quantity  of  a  protosalt  of  manganese  be  added, 
violent  action  commences,  and  the  oxalic  and  nitric  acids  are  resolved 
into  carbonic  acid  and  nitrous  fumes  :  C^Oj  and  NO5  giving  CgO^  and 
NO4.  Yet  the  salt  of  manganese  added  may  not  undergo  any  change. 
In  this  case  we  may  suppose  that  the  protoxide  of  manganese  tends  to 
become  peroxide  in  contact  \vith  the  nitric  acid,  but  the  peroxide  imme- 
diately converts  the  oxalic  acid  into  carbonic  acid,  and  thus  although  we 
could  not  show  the  existence  at  any  moment  of  any  quantity  of  peroxide 
of  manganese,  its  potential  or  transient  formation  may  cause  the  action. 
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Similarly^  dilate  nitric  acid  has  no  action  on  indigo,  but  if  some  oxide, 
as  almnina,  or  peroxide  of  tin  be  placed  in  it  with  a  cloth  dyed  blue  by 
indigo,  the  presence  of  the  mct-allic  oxide,  which  has  some  affinity  for 
more  oxygen,  will  so  disturb  the  eqnilibrinm  of  the  fifth  atom  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid,  that  it  will  separate  itself  and  fasten  not  on 
the  oxide  however,  but  on  the  indigo,  and  will  bleach  the  Litter  with 
evolution  of  nitrous  fumes.  This  loose  condition  of  the  fifth  atom  of 
oxygen  is  in  £eu^  shown  in  the  relation  of  most  nitrates  to  heat.  It  is 
not  nitric  acid  that  is  expelled,  but  a  mixture  of  nitrous  acid  and  oxygen 
gas,  NO4  and  O. 

The  instability  of  the  union  of  the  elements  of  nitrous  acid  itself,  ren- 
ders it  like  yeast  (as  noticed,  page  231,)  a  source  of  many  catalytic 
actions ;  thus,  urea  unites  readily  with  nitric  acid,  and  produces  a  pure 
white  salt,  nitrate  of  urea.  But  if  nitrous  acid  be  put  in  contact  with 
urea,  there  is  immediate  absorption  of  water  and  formation  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  CC+NH,  from  CO  NH,  and  HO.  Similarly,  though 
uric  acid  is  converted  simply  into  alloxan  by  pure  nitric  acid,  it  is 
totaUy  broken  up  into  oxalic  acid  and  ammonia,  if  the  nitric  acid  contain 
even  a  trace  of  nitrous  fumes. 

It  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose,  as  Playfair  suggests,  that  prior  to 
decomposition  taking  place  in  any  ordinary  reaction,  the  atoms  engaged 
must  be  brought  into  a  condition  in  which  the  bond  that  had  previously 
united  them  is  loosened,  if  not  dissolved,  and  yet  before  they  actually 
pass  into  the  new  permanent  condition.  Now,  affinities  may  be  easily 
conceived  so  far  to  act  as  to  produce  the  former  condition  of  instability, 
and  yet  not  fuUy  determine  the  final  action,  and  in  such  case  if  any  new 
element  be  introduced,  though  seemingly  inactive,  and  having  no  special 
aifinitary  powers,  yet  the  slight  addition  of  disturbance  which  it  causes, 
may  just  turn  the  groups  of  molecules  over  the  point  of  tottering  equili- 
brium, and  cause  the  sudden  manifestation  of  powerful  affinity  to  take 
place. 

When  protoxide  of  manganese  is  added  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime,  peroxide  of  manganese  is  formed  and  chloride  of  calcium,  Mn  O 
and  CI.  O.  Ca  giving  Mn  O,  and  Ca  CI.  This  is  evidently  by  the  play 
of  common  affinity,  but  if  we  add  peroxide  of  manganese  to  a  warm 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  we  have  oxygen  gas  copiously  evolved,  and 
chloride  of  calcium  formed  whilst  the  peroxide  remains  unaltered.  Here 
would  appear  Catalysis,  but  in  reality  the  peroxide  of  manganese  tends 
to  form  manganic  acid,  and  to  cause  the  decom^x^sition  of  Mn  O,  and 
Ca  CI  O  into  Mn  O  and  Ca  CI,  but  its  affinity  is  not  strong  enough  for 
that.  The  atom  of  oxygen  becomes  loose  between  Mn  Ot  and  CaCl,  and 
not  being  strongly  fixed  by  either  escapes  as  gas.     Its  elasticity,  as  des- 
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cribed  page  220^  overcoming  the  slight  affinity  which  should  attach  it  to 
either.  Further,  when  chlorate  of  potash  has  been  melted  but  not  suffi- 
ciently heated  to  decompose,  if  some  powdered  peroxide  of  manganese 
be  thrown  upon  it,  oxygen  gas  is  immediately  given  off  in  abundance. 
Here  the  tendency  of  the  manganese  is  to  form  manganic  acid,  but  the 
manganic  acid  cannot  exist  free  at  that  temperature ;  it  cannot  retain 
the  oxygen  it  has  taken,  nor  can  the  chloride  of  potassium  formed  take 
it  back ;  and,  accordingly,  the  oxygen  is  evolved  as  gas,  the  chlorate  is 
converted  into  chloride  of  potassium,  and  the  peroxide  of  manganese 
remains  apparently  unchanged. 

Those  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  how  influential  in  producing 
decompositions  may  become,  slight  secondary  affinities,  to  which  we 
should  be  disposed  in  our  ordinary  mode  of  view  to  attach  little^import- 
anoe.  There  is,  at  least,  as  much  probability  in  the  view  that  the  catalytic 
force  is  merely  a  modified  form  of  chemical  affinity  exerted  under  peculiar 
conditions,  as  there  is  in  ascribing  it  to  an  unknown  power,  or  to  the 
oonmiunication  of  an  intestine  motion  to  the  atoms  of  a  complex  molecule. 
A  catalytic  body  is  considered  by  Playfair  as  one  which  acts  by  adding 
its  own  affinity  to  that  of  another  body,  or  by  exerting  an  attraction 
sufficient  to  effect  decomposition  under  certain  circumstances  without 
being  powerful  enough  to  overcome  new  conditions,  such  as  elasticity 
and  cohesion,  which  occasionally  intervene  and  alter  the  expected  result. 

Such  are  the  views  now  held  by  chemiste  regarding  those  interesting 
classes  of  phenomena.  We  shall  find  occasion  in  a  future  chapter  to 
connect  them  with  important  discussions  as  to  the  molecular  structure 
and  chemical  constitution  of  the  more  complex  bodies,  and  shall  probaUy 
therein  obtain  additional  light  for  illustrating  the  real  nature  of  the  force 
to  which,  as  affinity,  chemical  action  lias  been  so  far  referred. 
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CHAPTER  VU. 

OF  THB   UOHT  AND   HEAT  DISENGAGED   DURING   CUEMICAL 

COMBINATION. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  the  union  of  substances^  having  che- 
mical affinity  for  each  other,  is  accompanied  by  increase  of  temperature; 
and  in  cases  where  the  affinity  is  powerful,  the  effect  may  be  so  great 
that  the  bodies  shall  become  luminous :  in  such  instances  the  chemical 
action  is  said  to  be  accompanied  by  cotnbwtion.  In  considering  the  re- 
lations of  this  phenomenon  to  affinity,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice, 
first,  the  general  circumstances  of  combustion ;  secondly,  the  relation 
between  the  amount  of  affinity  and  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved ;  and, 
finally,  the  explanations  that  have  been  offered  of  the  origin  of  the  light 
and  heat. 

In  ordinary  language,  a  body  is  said  to  bum  when  its  elements  unite 
with  the  oxygen  oi  the  air,  and  form  new  products.  The  accompany- 
ing phenomena  are  in  general  those  on  which  popular  attention  becomes 
fixed,  and  for  which  the  process  is  generally  carried  on ;  and  hence,  to 
the  world  at  large,  combustion  is  of  importance  only  as  a  source  of  heat 
and  light.  One  of  the  bodies,  as  hydrogen  or  sulphur,  is  termed  the 
burning  or  combustible  body,  and  the  oxygen  is  said  to  be  the  supporter 
of  combustion ;  but  this  language,  although  convenient  for  common 
use,  is  incorrect  as  a  scientific  expression,  for  oxygen  may  be  burned  in 
a  vessel  of  hydrogen,  as  well  as  hydrogen  may  be  burned  in  a  vessel  of 
oxygen  gas ;  the  one  and  the  other  being  equally  active  in  the  process, 
and  being  related  to  each  other  in  every  way  alike.  In  combustion,  as 
indeed  in  all  cases  of  combination,  no  particle  of  matter  becomes  lost 
or  annihilated ;  it  assumes  new  forms,  in  general  gaseous  and  invisible 
to  the  eye  of  popular  observation,  but  easily  collected,  weighed,  and 
analysed  by  the  means  that  chemistry  possesses.  The  solid  coal  or  wood 
which  bums  to  ashes,  changes  but  its  external  aspect ;  mixing  with  the 
general  mass  of  air  under  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  watery 
vapour,  its  elements  become  the  food  of  living  plants,  which,  in  their 
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tarn,  cut  down  or  fossilized,  form  to  succeeding  ages  the  stores  of  light 
and  warmth  such  as  we  now  enjoy. 

There  are  but  few  bodies  endowed  with  so  great  an  aflBnity  for  oxy- 
gen as  to  enter  into  combustion  at  ordinary  temperatures  by  contact 
with  it.  If  they  do  combine  at  ordinary  temperatures  with  oxygen,  the 
products  are  not  those  which  combustion  would  tend  to  generate,  but  a 
distinct  class  of  substances  containing  a  smaller  proportion  of  oxygen 
combined.  Thus,  nitric  oxide  gas,  combines  with  oxygen,  even  when 
quite  cold,  forming  red  fumes  of  nitrous  acid  gas,  which  is  an  inferior 
degree  of  oxidation.  Phosphorus,  when  burning  at  common  tempera- 
tures, emits  but  little  light,  and  forms  phosphorous  acid ;  if  it  be  heated, 
it  bursts  into  brilliant  flame,  and  forms  phosphoric  acid,  which  contains 
fth  more  oxygen.  Potassium  combines  at  common  temperatures  with  oxy- 
gen, forming  potash ;  but  when  heated,  it  bums  with  flame,  and  com- 
bines with  three  times  as  much  oxygen.  In  the  complete  combustion 
of  organic  matters  the  products  are  always  water  and  carbonic  acid. 
Thus,  woody  fibre,  which  is  C.HO.  combines  with  20  to  form  COs  and 
HO. ;  and  alcohol,  which  is  GsHjO,  combines  with  60  to  form  ^(COa) 
and  3 (HO).  But  at  common  temperatures  the  slow  oxidizement  of 
woody  fibre  produces  the  black  vegetable  mould,  a  form  of  ulmine,  the 
CHO  taking  O.  to  form  CHOf.  At  common  temperatures  alcohol  be- 
comes acetic  acid,  the  C^HsO  combining  with  20  to  form  CsHtO«  and 
HO.  The  pyroxylic  spirit  at  conmion  temperatures  becomes,  by  slow 
combustion,  formic  acid,  CsH40t  taking  O4  to  form  CtH904  and  2 
(HO). 

This  slow  combustion  produces  heat,  although  so  much  less  than  is 
evolved  by  the  more  rapid  process,  that  it  may  easily  be  overlooked. 
But  if  a  number  of  sticks  of  phosphorus  be  laid  together,  and  allowed 
to  oxidize,  they  will  warm  each  other  so  much  as  to  melt  and  burst  in- 
to vivid  flame.  The  oils  and  tallow,  if  there  be  a  large  surface  exposed 
to  the  air,  as  when  cotton  or  linen  rags  imbibed  in  oil,  lie  in  a  heap, 
combine  so  rapidly  with  oxygen  to  form  a  sort  of  resin,  that  by  the  heat 
evolved  the  mass  will  be  set  on  fire,  and  hence  the  origin  of  those  spon- 
taneous fires,  30  called,  which  consumed  the  naval  arsenal  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  and,  in  many  cases,  cotton  mills  in  England.  To  this  cause  also 
may  be  ascribed  the  light  which  issues  from  points  in  the  surface  of  a 
marsh  or  bog,  and  the  luminous  appearance  which  fish  assumes  when 
decomposition  has  just  commenced.  The  energy  of  this  slow  combus- 
tion  may  be  much  increased  by  heat  applied  below  the  point  which 
produces  rapid  action :  thus  tallow,  when  heated  below  redness,  bums 
with  a  pale  lambent  flame,  invisible  in  daylight,  but  still  so  marked, 
that  if  it  be  plunged  into  a  vessel  of  oxygen  the  whole  mass  bursts  into 
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brilliant  combustion^  fonning  then  the  ultimate  products^  water  and 
carbonic  acid. 

On  this  fact  of  the  increased  energy  in  the  process  of  slow  combus- 
tion produced  by  a  heat  below  that  at  which  the  body  is  inflamed,  is 
founded  the  construction  of  the  lamp  without  flame,  or  the  apUogiatic 
lamp.  If  a  tall  narrow  wine  glass  be  moistened  inside  with  strong  al- 
cohol, or  ether,  and  then  a  coil  of  fine  platina  wire,  or  a  ball  of  spongy 
platina  heated  to  redness,  be  suspended  in  the  middle  of  the  glass,  it  will 
remain  red  until  all  the  alcohol  or  ether  has  been  exhausted.  The 
glass  becomes  filled  with  a  mixture  of  air  and  inflammable  vapour, 
which,  by  the  influence  of  the  heated  platina,  is  enabled  to  combine  and 
form  acetic  and  formic  acids.  By  this  combination  heat  is  evolved, 
which  prevents  the  cooling  of  the  wire  or  bail,  and  thus,  as  long  as  any 
combustible  material  remains,  the  platina  is  kept  ignited.  The  platina 
ball  or  wire  may  also  be  (and  in  practice  generally  is)  fixed  over  the 
wick  of  a  spirit  lamp,  and  the  lamp  having  been  ignited,  is  blown  out 
as  soon  as  the  platina  has  become  red,  which  then  continues  to  glow 
until  the  lamp  has  been  emptied  of  the  spirit ;  the  latter  ascending 
through  the  capillary  wick,  and  forming  over  its  top  a  little  explosive 
atmosphere  in  which  the  ball  of  platina  is  immersed  and  works. 

This  property  of  platina  appears  to  depend  on  the  power  which  it 
possesses  of  attracting  to  its  surface  in  a  condensed  form  a  layer  of  par- 
ticles of  whatsoever  gaseous  mixture  it  may  be  immersed  in.  Hence,  if 
its  surface  be  in  the  sUghtest  degree  soiled  it  ceases  to  exert  this  action, 
and  by  increasing  the  surface  its  energy  may  be  augmented  in  a  remark- 
able degree.  The  form  in  which  it  is  most  powerful  is  that  of  the 
slightly  coherent  spongy  mass,  obtained  by  reducing  at  a  full  red  heat 
the  ammonia-chloride  of  platinum ;  if  a  ball  of  the  metal  so  prepared 
be  plunged  into  a  vessel  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  mixed  in  suitable 
proportions,  to  form  water,  the  gases  instantly  explode ;  for  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  being  absorbed  by  the  spongy  platina,  are  brought  into 
intimate  contact  upon  its  surface,  and  unite,  thereby  evolving  so  much 
heat,  as  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  platina  ball  to  redness,  and 
thereby  inflame  the  remaining  gas.  The  action  of  the  spongy  platina 
may  be  weakened  by  mixing  it  with  some  pipeclay,  or  using,  as  in  the 
aphlogistic  lamp,  the  platina  in  the  form  of  plate  or  wire.  In  this  way 
all  combustible  gases  may  be  caused  to  combine  gradually  with  oxygen, 
but  they  require  difierent  temperatures,  and  the  action  is  modified  by 
the  presence  of  other  gases,  in  a  manner  which  is  often  taken  advantage 
of  in  gaseous  analysis. 

The  most  remarkable  application  of  this  property  is  to  procure  in- 
stantaneous light  by  means  of  the  hydrogen  gas  lamp.     A  vessel  /, 
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contaiiis  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  into  which  the  tube  of 
the  vessel  ^A  dips  nearly  to  the  bottom,  having  at- 
tached a  piece  of  ordinary  zinc  e.  The  vessels  being 
ground  air-tight  where  they  fit  to  one  another;  when 
the  stop-cock  b  is  closed,  and  that  the  add  acts  on  the 
zinc,  the  hydrogen  evolved  cannot  escape,  and,  {mess- 
ing on  the  liquid  in  /,  forces  it  up  into  4,  until  th& 
acid  flEdling  below  the  level  of  the  zinc,  the  action 
ceases.  To  the  stop-cock  6  is  attached  a  jet  c,  in 
front  of  which  is  fixed  a  ball  of  spongy  platina  a, 
which,  being  in  the  air,  has  always  condensed  in  its  pores  a  quantity  of 
oxygen  gas ;  on  opening  the  stop-cock,  the  hydrogen,  issuing  from  the 
jet,  strikes  upon  the  platinum,  and  combining  with  the  oxygen,  heat» 
the  ball  so  highly,  that  it  inflames  the  jet  of  gas,  and  thus  affords  a 
flame,  at  which  any  other  substance  may  be  lighted.  This  lamp  has 
assumed  a  variety  of  forms,  of  which  the  above  is  that  which  best  shows 
its  principle.  All  bodies  possess  this  property  to  a  slight  extent,  par- 
ticularly when  hot ;  but  in  none  is  it  active  enough  to  be  usefully  ap- 
plied, except  in  platinum. 

The  temperatures  at  which  bodies  enter  into  rapid  combustion  are 
very  various ;  thus,  phosphorus  inflames  at  a  temperature  of  120®  F., 
and  sulphur  at  800<>  E.  Phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  inflames  at  all 
ordinary  temperatures,  whilst  hydrogen  requires  a  dull  red,  and  carba- 
retted  hydrogen  a  bright  red  heat,  before  they  will  take  fire.  The  in- 
flammability of  phosphorus  has  been  shown  by  Graham  to  be  affected . 
by  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  various  substances,  in  a  very 
curious  manner ;  thus,  phosphorus  may  be  sublimed  in  air  saturated 
with  vapour  of  oil  of  turpentine,  without  any  tendency  to  combustion, 
or  combination  with  oxygen,  being  evinced. 

Combustion  occurs  only  at  the  point  where  the  two  substances  which 
enter  into  union  are  in  contact.  Thus  in  an  ordinary  flame 
the  true  combustion  is  limited  to  a  thin  sheet,  inside  of  which 
is  totally  dark>  and  occupied  by  the  combustible  material  of 
the  burning  body  in  a  state  of  gas.  This  is  easily  shown  by 
holding  over  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  a  spirit  lamp,  a  piece  of 
wire  gauze,  the  burning  sheet  is  marked  by  a  ring  of  light, 
but  the  interior  is  dark,  although  full  of  inflammable  vapour, 
which  passes  through  uninflamed,  and  may  be  ignited  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  gauze.  In  the  flame  of  an  ordinary 
candle  a  four  distinct  portions  may  be  observed,  having  totally  distinct 
constitutions ;  at  the  base  of  the  flame  i  i  a  pale,  blue  coloured  light 
if  emitted,  for  there  the  air  is  in  excess,  and  the  combustion  is  at  once 
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complete ;  higher  up  from  iiio  c  the  combustible  material  is  in  excess^ 
and  the  most  brilliant  light  is  produced  by  the  active  combination ;  this 
portion  is  surrounded  bj  a  sheet  of  much  paler  and  yellower  light,  e  e, 
which  is  observable  particularly  at  the  sides  of  the  flame,  whilst  the 
inside  of  the  flame  b  remains  completely  black,  and  is  occupied  only 
by  vapour  incapable  of  burning  from  having  no  access  to  the  ex- 
ternal air.  The  light  emitted  arises  also  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  combination;  the  temperature  of  flame  is,  in  all  cases,  exceed- 
in^y  high,  although  often  but  little  luminous,  for  it  is  found,  that 
a  current  of  air,  hot  enough  to  brilliantly  ignite  a  sohd  body,  is  itself 
not  at  all  incandescent.  Hence,  in  all  cases  where  bright  light  is  pro- 
duced in  combustion,  one  of  the  bodies  engaged  must  be  solid,  and  the 
light  is  really  derived  from  its  becoming  ignited.  Thus  hydrogen  and 
sulphur  give,  in  burning,  very  little  hght,  because  the  one  is  a  gas,  and 
the  other,  when  burning,  is  in  the  state  of  vapour,  and  the  products  of 
combustion  are,  when  formed,  in  both  cases,  gaseous.  Phosphorus 
when  it,  in  burning,  forms  a  volatile  body,  gives  but  little  light,  but 
when  it  forms  a  fixed  product,  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  instances  of 
combustion.  Iron  and  zinc,  which  form  solid  oxides,  bum  with  great 
light,  and  carbon,  although  forming  a  gas,  being  itself  solid,  produces 
light  also.  In  the  case  of  a  candle,  the  source  of  light  is  to  be  found 
in  the  decomposition  which  the  inflammable  vapour  inside  of  the  flame 
undei^oes  from  the  high  temperature  to  which  it  is  subjected ;  one  half 
of  its  carbon  is  deposited  in  the  solid  form,  forming  smoke,  and  it  is 
this  smoke,  which  becoming  ignited,  constitutes  the  great  source  of 
light.  A  body  which  could  not  form  smoke,  could  not  give  out  much 
light  in  burning.  The  separation  of  this  carbon  (soot)  in  the  flame  may 
easily  be  shown  by  placing  over  the  flame  of  the  candle  a  sheet  of  wire 
gauze ;  below  the  middle  of  the  luminous  space,  the  flame  becomes  dull, 
and  the  carbon,  which  in  burning  should  have  rendered  it  brilliant, 
passes,  as  smoke,  through  the  gauze,  and  maybe  inflamed  above;  when 
the  supply  of  air  is  insufficient,  this  smoke  is  not  completely  burned,  and 
a  corresponding  quantity  of  heating  and  lighting  material  is  lost,  and,  as 
it  carries  ofl!  with  it  a  great  quantity  of  the  heat  already  formed,  it  actu- 
ally cools  the  flame.  When,  therefore,  a  high  temperature,  or  a  clear 
flame,  without  smoke,  is  required,  all  carbon  must  be  consumed.  This 
is  effected  by  a  variety  of  contrivances  :  in  the  burner  of  the  Argand 
lamp,  or  gas  jet,  a  current  of  air  is  estabhshed  through  the  centre  of  the 
flame,  and  thus  the  combustion  of  the  inflammable  vapour  much  acce- 
lented ;  in  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe  the  same  effect  is  produced,  by 
the  current  of  air  from  the  bellows  or  the  mouth ;  and  on  a  large  scale 
by  the  numerous  ways  of  burning  smoke,  so  necessary  in  factories 
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situated  in  large  cities.     In  the  employment  of  the  blow-pipe,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  flame  is  of  great  importance,  for  according  as  the  body 
o,  to  be  heated  is  placed  at  b,  where  the  oxygen  of 

\^^^^^  the  air  preponderates,  or  between  a  and  h,  where 
<rfe^""^^^*'  i^  is  immersed  in  an  atmosphere  of  inflammable 
IB  material,  the  most  opposite  eflects  of  violent  oxi- 

|H  dation,  and  of  reduction  from  the  state  of  oxide, 

may  be  produced.  Thus  a  glass  of  copper  be- 
comes green  at  b,  and  red  from  a  to  d ;  a  glass  of  manganese  is  ren- 
dered purple  at  d,  but  colourless  from  a  to  d ;  there  being  few  bodies 
whose  relations  to  the  blow-pipe  can  be  completely  known  without  a 
comparison  of  the  effect  of  the  oxidizing  and  reducing  flames. 

He  intimate  nature  of  flame  has  been  recently  studied  by  Professor 
Draper.  It  appears  from  his  researches,  that  the  light  evolved  by  flame 
contains,  in  every  case,  all  the  prismatic  colours,  and  that  the  peculiar 
tint  of  any  one  flame  depends  only  on  the  dominance  of  some  one 
coloured  ray.  The  difl*erent  coloured  lights  are  not,  however,  uniformly 
mixed  in  flame,  but,  as  Dr.  Draper  has  beautifully  shown,  disposed  in 
a  series  of  concentric  shells,  superposed,  so  that  their  intersection  would 
form  a  spectrum  more  or  less  perfectly  prismatic  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  burning  body.  The  less  refrangible,  or  red  tints,-  form 
the  internal,  and  the  more  refrangible,  or  violet  tints,  the  external 
shells ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  a  general  result  of  Dr.  Draper's  investigation, 
that  the  colour  of  the  light  produced  in  combustion  depends  on  the  heat 
evolved,  the  rays  becoming  more  refrangible  according  as  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  burning  body  rises,  and  less  refrangible  as  the  heat  becomes 
less  intense.  Thus  the  flame  of  a  smoking  candle,  changes  from  reddish 
white  to  blue  when  it  becomes  intensely  hot  from  the  blow-pipe. 

During  combustion  the  heat  evolved  is  at  first  absorbed  by  the  body 
which  is  then  produced ;  but  it  is  afterwards  distributed  through  the 
mass  of  all  neighbouring  bodies  in  proportion  to  their  conducting 
powers.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  the  temperature  to  which  the  product 
of  the  combustion  is  in  the  first  place  raised.  Thus  eight  parts  of 
oxygen  unite  with  one  part  of  hydrogen  by  weight  to  form  nine  of 
water.  If  watery  vapour  had  the  same  capacity  for  heat  as  water,  the 
temperature  of  the  vapour  produced  should  be,  since  one  part  of  oxygen 
heats  twenty-nine  of  water,  180  degrees,  =  f  (29  X  180)  =  4640 
above  the  freezing  point ;  but  the  capacity  of  watery  vapour  in  equal 
weight  is  only  0*847,  and  therefore  it  is  more  easily  heated  in  that  pro- 
portion than  liquid  water ;  hence  the  temperature  really  produced  is  ^ 
4640  X  0*847,  or  5478  above  the  freezing  point  of  water.  If,  how- 
ever, instead  of  pure  oxygen,  atmospheric  air  had  been  made  use  of, 
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then  28*1  parts  of  oxygen  are  mixed  therein  \vitli  76-9  parts  of  nitro- 
gen,  which  must  be  heated  to  the  same  temperature  with  the  watery 
vapour^  and  of  course  at  its  expense.  The  capacity  of  nitrogen  gas  for 
heat  is  0*2865,  one-tliird  that  of  watery  vapour ;  but  in  the  air  which 
is  necessary  to  form  nine  parts  of  water,  there  are  26*8,  or  almost  ex- 
actly three  times  as  much  nitrogen,  so  that  precisely  one-half  of  tlie 
quantity  of  heat  produced  is  absorbed  by  the  nitrogen,  and  the  tem- 
perature  of  the  mixture  rises  only  to  2739**  above  the  freezing  point. 

Such  being  the  temperatures  produced  by  hydrogen  gas  in  burning  in 
oxygen  and  in  atmospheric  air,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  we  can  by 
its  power  fuse  those  substances  which  resist  almost  every  other  means. 
The  melting  point  of  cast  iron  is  2786**,  that  is  almost  exactly  the  same 
as  that  produced  by  hydrogen  burning  in  the  open  air,  but  the  temper- 
ature of  5478°,  given  by  hydrogen  burning  in  oxygen,  is  very  nearly 
double  that,  and  passes,  therefore,  far  beyond  the  melting  point  of  pla- 
tinum, and  exceeds  the  heat  of  all  our  other  artificial  fires ;  it  is  only  in 
the  discharge  of  the  Galvanic  battery,  or  in  the  solar  rays  concentrated 
by  a  lens,  that  the  heating  efiects  of  burning  hydrogen  and  oxygen  can 
be  equalled.  If  the  nitrogen  had  been  present  in  a  quantity  ten  times 
as  great,  it  would  have  absorbed  \^  of  the  amount  of  heat  evolved,  and 
hence  the  resulting  temperature  should  be  only  about  500®.  Such  a 
mixture,  therefore,  could  not  explode  at  all,  for  the  first  little  portion 
which  might  be  burned  could  not  produce  the  necessary  temperature  for 
communicating  the  combustion  to  the  mass.  In  this  manner  the  com- 
bustibility of  gaseous  mixtures  may  be  destroyed  by  mixing  them  with 
other  gases,  in  such  quantities  as  may  cool  them  below  the  temperatures 
at  which  explosion  can  take  place.  One  volume  of  a  mixture  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  is  prevented  from  exploding  by  the  presence  of  nine 
volumes  of  hydrogen,  six  volumes  of  nitrogen,  one  of  defiant  gas,  two 
of  ammonia,  three  of  carbonic  acid ;  but  with  eight  volumes  of  hydro- 
gen, or  five  volumes  of  nitrogen,  explosion  may  occur. 

The  greater  density  of  solid  bodies,  and  the  greater  rapidity  with 

which  they  are  capable  of  conducting  away  the  heat 
which  they  receive,  enables  them  in  a  still  more  re- 
markable degree  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  flame, 
and  consequently  to  extinguish  it.  Thus,  if  a  piece 
of  metallic  gauze  be  held  over  a  jet  of  ignited  coal 
gas,  the  flame  will  be  arrested  at  the  lower  surface 
of  the  gauze ;  and,  although  the  gas  and  air  may 
pass  through,  forming  an  explosive  mixture,  yet  no 
inflammation  can  be  propagated  :  and,  if  the  mix- 
ture of  air  and  gas  be  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
16 
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metallic  gauze,  and  then  be  ignited  at  its  upper  surface,  it  will  bum  then ; 
but  although  the  space  between  the  jet  and  gauze  be  occupied  by  in- 
fiammable  material,  the  flame  cannot  paas  down;  the  metallic  tiMne 
conducting  away  the  heat  so  rapidly  as  to  prevent  the  temperature  &om 
rising  to  the  necessary  degree.  Another  and  a  very  striking  form  of 
this  experiment  is,  to  lay  on  the  metallic  gauze  a  piece  of  camphor,  and 
to  hold  it  over  a  lamp  j  the  camphor  will  melt,  and  vaporize,  bvt,  ai  it 
melts,  it  will  in  part  filter  through  the  gauze :  this  portion  take*  fir^ 
asd  a  sheet  of  smoky  flame  covers  the  lower  surface ;  but  above,  tiie 
camphor  iu  vapour  mixes  with  the  air  without  inflaming. 

The  applicatioa  of  thia  principle  to  the  construction  of  the  safety 
lamp  for  mines,  coustitutes  one  of  the  most  beautiful  instances  of  the 
advantages  which  may  practically  flow  from  what,  superficially  con- 
sidered, might  appear  a  mere  abstract  principle  in  science.  'Hie  fire 
damp,  or  l^ht  carburetted  hydrogen,  which,  issuing  from  the  minnte 
fissures  in  the  excavations  of  a  coal  mine,  is  diffused  through  the  air 
introduced  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation,  often  forma  an  explosive 
mixture,  which  being  set  on  fire  by  accident  or  negligence,  detonatea 
with  awful  violence,  and  destroys  all  Hving  beings  which  may  at  the 
time  be  in  the  mine.  This  gas  is  one  of  the  least  easily  inSammable, 
and  hence,  most  fortunately  for  humanity,  one  to  which  the  principle 
of  cooling  orifices  may  be  most  aoooei^ 
fully  applied.  The  candle  or  lamp,  b,  \fj 
which  light  is  to  be  obtained  for  worldng 
in  the  mine,  is  surrounded  by  a  cylindw 
of  wire  gauze,  of  about  1500  orifices  in 
the  square  inch.  Inside  of  this  the  in- 
flammable mixture  may  explode,  but  the 
flame  cannot  pass  out.  l^e  combustion 
cannot  be  communicated  to  the  general 
mass  of  extemnl  air,  and  thus  the  mino, 
guided  by  the  never-failing  indications 
of  his  safety  lamp,  passes  along  through 
galleries  under  ground,  where  the  emis- 
sion of  a  spark  would  cause  destruction, 
and  measures,  by  the  appearance  of  the 
lamp,  the  actual  condition  of  the  air  he 
breathes ;  the  phenomena  of  the  flame 
indicating  also  its  fitness  for  respiration.  If  the  air  be  pure,  the  lamp 
bums  clear,  as  in  the  upper  air ;  if  some  fire  damp  be  present,  the 
lamp  shows  much  less  light,  the  flame  becomes  red  and  smoky  j  if  the 
noxiouB  impregnation  be  still  increased,  the  flame  of  the  lamp  itsdf 
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becomes  extinguished,  and  the  cylinder  of  metallic  gauze  is  filled  by  a 
sheet  of  lurid  flame ;  the  miner  being  then  enveloped  by  an  atmosphere 
fully  explosive,  and  even  fatal  to  life,  if  it  be  long  respired.  If  he 
proceed  still  further,  all  flame  is  lost,  for,  as  the  fire  damp  then  pre- 
dominates, there  is  produced,  from  deficiency  of  oxygen,  only  a  slow 
inTisible  combustion ;  but  even  this  is  made,  by  the  sublime  genius  of 
its  inventor,  Davy,  to  give  the  miner  the  last  warning  to  return  to  safer 
regions :  a  sheet  of  thin  platina  being  coiled  up,  and  hung  over  the 
wick  of  the  lamp,  becomes  ignited,  as  in  the  aphlogistic  lamp,  and 
continues  to  emit  a  faint,  but  most  useful  beacon  glow,  until  an  atmos- 
phere is  obtained,  where  there  is  oxygen  enough  to  support  rapid  com*- 
bustion,  or  until  a  place  is  reached,  so  destitute  of  oxygen,  that  no 
combustion  whatsoever  can  take  place. 

The  determination  of  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  during  the  com- 
bustion of  a  given  quantity  of  combustible  substance,  is  a  problem  of 
great  importance  in  the  arts,  as  on  it  depends  the  economic  value  of 
all  varieties  of  fuel.  The  plan  generaUy  follgwed  has  been  to  bum  the 
substance  by  means  of  the  smallest  quantity  of  air  which  is  suiiicient, 
in  a  vessel  surrounded,  as  far  as  possible,  with  water.  If  it  be  found 
that  the  burning  of  a  pound  of  wood  heats  38  pounds  of  water  from 
8£®  to  £12®,  no  idea  can  be  thereby  formed  of  the  quantity  of  heat 
evolved;  but  if,  in  another  trial,  it  be  found  that  the  burning  of  a 
pound  of  charcoal  raises  the  temperature  of  76  pounds  of  water  through 
the  same  range,  it  follows  that  the  charcoal  had  double  the  calorific 
power  of  the  wood.  True  relative  numbers  can  thus  be  obtained, 
although  they  have  independently  no  positive  signification.  The  results 
obtained  in  this  manner  have  been  exceedingly  discordant.  By  the 
researches  of  Despretz,  Dulong,  and  of  Bull,  an  idea,  first  suggested 
by  Welther,  appeared  to  be  sustained,  viz  :  that  in  all  cases  of  combus- 
tion the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  which  enters  into  combination.     Thus,  Despretz  found 

1  lb.  of  oxjgen,  onitiiig  with  hydrogen,  heato  from  32°  to  212»,  29^  lb».  of  WAter. 
.,  „  M  charcoal,  „  „  29 


»»  t*  •> 

if  tj  it 


alcohol,  ,,  ,,  28 

ether,  „  „  28^ 


This  rule,  however,  must  be  liable  to  some  very  curious  changes,  for 
one  pound  of  oxygen,  in  combining  with  iron,  could  heat,  by  Despretz's 
experiments,  53  pounds  of  water,  or  almost  exactly  twice  as  much  as 
in  the  former  list,  and  with  tin  and  zinc  the  same  double  proportion 
held«  With  phosphorus  a  singular  peculiarity  was  observed^  which, 
when  tiie  subject  comes  to  be  more  fully  studied,  may  throw  some 
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light  upon  the  former  differences.  When  phosphorus  bums  slowly,  so 
as  to  form  phosphorous  acid,  it  heats  in  combining  with  a  pound  of 
oxygen,  28  pounds  of  water ;  but  when  it  bums  briUiantly,  and  forms 
phosphoric  acid,  the  heat  evolved  is  doubled,  and  becomes  the  same  as 
that  produced  with  iron,  tin,  or  zinc.  As  a  suggestion,  I  would  re- 
mark, that,  in  the  cases  where  the  smaller  proportion  of  heat  is  evolved, 
the  products  of  combustion  are  all  volatile,  and  where  the  larger  pro- 
])ortion  is  produced,  the  products  are  fixed  and  sohd :  even  in  the  caso 
of  phosphorus,  when  it  combines,  producing  least  heat/  it  forms  a  vola- 
tile product ;  but  one  which  resists  a  full  red  heat,  in  the  case  where 
the  combination  has  been  complete. 

Another  peculiar  anomaly  is  the  relative  amounts  of  heat  given  out 
in  the  combustion  of  carbon  and  of  carbonic  oxide.  By  burning  1 
pound  of  charcoal,  76  pounds  of  water  are  heated  from  82**  to  212**; 
but  if  that  1  pound  of  charcoal  be  converted  into  carbonic  oxide,  of 
which  it  forms  2*33  pounds,  the  burning  of  this  gas  will  produce  heat 
enough  to  raise  62  pounds  of  water  through  the  same  temperature* 
Here  the  final  product  of  combustion  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  being 
3*66  pounds  of  carbonic  acid ;  but  the  heat  evolved  is  not  at  all  pro- 
portional  to  the  quantities  of  oxygen  absorbed.  The  1  pound  of  char- 
coal takes  double  the  oxygen  that  the  2*33  pounds  of  carbonic  oxide 
takes ;  but  the  heat  evolved  is  greater  only  in  the  proportion  of  78 
to  62. 

The  accuracy  of  Welther's  rule  has  been,  however,  altogether  put  in 
doubt  by  Orassi,  who  has  made  a  very  full  examination  of  the  quantities 
of  heat  evolved  in  combustion,  and  his  researches  appear  to  have  been 
very  carefully  conducted.  Taking  the  unit  of  heat  to  be  1  pound  of 
water  heated  from  32**  to  212**,  he  found  that, 

1  lb.  hydrogen,  evolved  347  unities.  1  lb.  carbonic  oxide,  evolved  19  units. 

1  lb.  charcoal        „  79      ,,  1  lb.  olefiant  gas  ,,  91     „ 

1  lb.  alcohol  „  65      „  1  lb.  marsh  gas  ,,        125    „ 

1  lb.  oil  of  turpentine     105      ,,  1  lb.  pyroxylic  spirit   ,,  58    „ 

These  results  are  not  at  all  proportional  to  the  quantities  of  oxygen 
absorbed,  but  would  rather  favour  an  idea  suggested  by  Hess,  that  a 
compound  body,  in  burning,  always  emits  less  heat  than  its  elements,  if 
burning  separately,  should  give.  Thus,  1  pound  of  marsh  gas  gives  out 
125  units  of  heat;  but  the  carbon  of  it,  |  pound,  should  give  57 
units,  and  its  hydrogen,  \  pound,  89  units — ^together,  146.  There 
had  been,  therefore,  21  units  of  heat  lost  by  the  elements  being  pre- 
viously combined.  Similarly,  f  pounds  carbon  and  f  pounds  hydrogen, 
would  have  evolved  116  units  of  heat;  that  is  25  more  than  the  1 
pound  of  olefiant  gas  which  they  form  liad  been  able  to  give  out. 
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This  subject  has  been  further  examined,  and,  indeed,  Welther's  prin- 
ciple finally  negatived  by  the  investigations  of  Faber,  Silbennan,  and 
Andrews.  Those  chemists  having  determined  the  heat  evolved  by  the 
combustion  of  a  great  variety  of  ethers  and  carbo-hydrogens,  found  by 
their  results,  that  on  subtracting  the  oxygen,  together  with  the  hydrogen 
necessary  to  convert  it  into  water,  the  remaining  elements  do  not  de- 
velope  as  much  heat  as  they  should  in  a  free  state.  They  also  examined 
sulphur  in  its  different  forms,  and  found  that  it  evolved  23  units  of  heat. 
In  its  combination  of  sulphuret  of  carbon,  which  yields  34  units,  the 
elements  if  free  would  have  given  31^:  that  is,  when  combined  they 
yield  2J  more  than  when  free.  This  result  is  opposite  in  direction  to 
those  previously  quoted,  and  shews  how  much  still  remains  before  any 
general  principle  can  be  announced  as  positively  true,  either  in  the  form 
proposed  by  Hess  or  Welther. 

Hess  has  lately  pointed  out  a  relation  between  the  amount  of  chemical 
action  and  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved,  which  may,  when  examined  in 
a  greater  number  of  cases,  lead  to  very  important  conclusions.  He  has 
found  that  sulphuric  acid,  in  combining  with  any  base,  generates,  in  all 
cases,  the  same  quantity  of  heat ;  the  rise  of  temperature  is,  of  course, 
greatest  when  the  acid  and  base  are  both  in  an  uncombined  condition, 
as  where  vapour  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  produces,  by  contact  with 
dry  baiytes,  brilliant  ignition ;  but  although  the  barytes  generates,  by 
contact  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  much  less  heat,  yet,  if  the  two  quan- 
tities evolved,  first  by  mixing  the  strong  acid  with  water,  and  then  the 
dilute  acid  with  the  base,  be  added  together,  the  sum  appears,  from  a 
great  number  of  experiments,  to  be  constant ;  thus  diluting  oil  of  vitriol 
with  water,  and  neutralizing  it,  so  diluted,  with  ammonia,  Hess  found 
the  heat  in  each  case  to  be 

With  Ammonia.  With  Water.  Sam. 

Oil  of  vitriol  595-8 595*8 

Firrt  dilution  5189  77*8    .  5967 

Second  dilution  .        4805        .        .        .     116*7    .        •        597*2 

Connecting  these  results  with  those  of  Despretz  just  given  for  the 
bodies  which  unite  with  oxygen,  it  would  appear  likely  that  the  quantity 
of  heat  evolved  in  chemical  combination,  may  be  connected  with  the 
equivalent  number  and  the  electrical  condition  of  the  substances,  by  a 
definite  law  which  further  investigation  may  disclose. 

M.  Hess  has  endeavoured  to  extend  this  principle  to  the  union  of 
other  acids  with  water  and  with  bases ;  thus,  on  uniting  the  three  mineral 
acids  with  the  more  important  bases,  he  found  tlie  quantities  of  heat 
evolved  to  be  as  follows : — 
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Sulphuric  acid. 

Nitric  acid. 

Muriatic  acid 

Potaab 

601 

409 

361 

Soda 

605 

410 

368 

Ammonia    . 

OoO 

404 

368 

Lime 

642 

451 

436 

In  this  table  it  is  shown  that  by  the  neutralization  of  sulphuric  acid, 
by  an  aqueous  solution  of  potash,  601  units  of  heat  are  evolved :  the 
same  acid  combining  with  ammonia  evolves  598,  and  with  soda,  605. 
These  numbers  agree  so  well  that  Hess  proposes  to  deduce  the  general 
principle,  that  the  quantity  of  heat  which  a  given  acid  evolves  in  union 
with  different  bases  is  the  same  in  all  cases,  and  to  determine  for  each 
acid  thus  a  number  which  should  be  its  ihermO'Chemical  equivalent. 
From  this  principle  follows  also  the  condition  of  thermo-neutrality;  thus, 
if  we  take  two  solutions  of  neutral  salts,  which  have  the  same  temperature, 
and  produce  by  double  decomposition  two  new  salts,  the  temperature  is 
not  altered,  provided  the  salts  before  and  after  the  experiment  are  in  the 
same  condition  of  hydration.  This  phenomenon  is  perfectly  explained 
by  the  numbers  given  above  in  the  table  of  Hess'  results ;  thus,  the 
thermo-chcmical  equivalents  are — 

Before  the  mixture.  After  the  mixture. 

CaO,  NOj  +  Aq.      .451  Ca  O  SO,  +  Aq.  642 

KO,  S03  601  KO,  NOa        .        .        .        409 


Sum  1052  Sum  1051 


Tliis  subject  has  been  also  investigated  by  Professor  Andrews  of  Bel- 
fast, whose  results  differ  materially  from  those  of  Hess ;  indeed,  in  some 
important  respects,  directly  contradict  them.  From  a  very  extensive 
series  of  experiments  on  the  lieat  evolved  by  the  union  of  acids  and  basesi, 
it  appeared  tliat  the  quantity  of  heat  was  determined  by  the  nature  of 
tlic  base,  and  not  at  all  by  the  nature  of  the  acid,  which  might  be  varied 
almost  indefinitely  without  altering  the  result.  The  experiments  were 
all  performed  with  very  dilute  solutions  to  avoid  the  corrections  for  the 
heat  produced  when  strong  solutions  of  acids  or  alcalies  are  diluted.  The 
method  of  operating  was  as  follows : — ^In  separate  glass  vessels  solutions 
of  determinate  weights  were  prepared,  one  containing  the  quantity  of 
alcali  whose  power  of  generating  heat  was  sought,  and  the  other  a  little 
more  than  the  equivalent  of  acid  required  for  its  neutralization.  After 
the  liquids  had  acquired  the  same  temperature,  they  were  mixed  together 
in  the  jar  containing  the  alcali,  and  the  increase  of  heat  carefully  observed 
by  a  deUcate  thermometer.  This  process  was  adopted  from  the  faciUty 
of  its  execution  and  the  uniformity  of  its  results.  It  was,  however,  ne- 
cessary to  allow  for  the  large  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  glass 
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vessels ;  and  the  necessary  corrections  for  this  object  and^  also  for  the 
specific  heat  of  the  liquids  were  determined  by  preliminary  experiments. 
The  result  of  these  experiments  may  be  expressed  in  the  following 
table.  An  equivalent  of  each  of  the  following  bases  evolve  when  neutral- 
ized by  an  acid  the  following  quantities  of  heat ;  thus^ 


MagneaU 

8-24 

Anunonia 

5-52 

Lime 

710 

Oxide  of  zinc 

4-91 

Barytes 

6-75 

Oxide  of  lead 

3-98 

Potash 

6-62 

Oxide  of  silTer 

3-23 

Soda 

6*48 

Oxide  of  copper 

308 

From  these  numbers  Professor  Andrews  has  inferred  the  following 
general  principles : — 

1st.  That  the  heat  developed  during  the  union  of  acids  and  bases  is 
ddiermined  by  the  base  and  not  by  the  acid  :  the  same  base  producing 
when  combined  with  an  equivalent  of  difTerent  acids  nearly  the  same 
quantity  of  heat^  but  different  bases^  a  different  quantity. 

2nd.  When  a  neutral  is  converted  into  an  acid  salt,  by  combining 
with  one  or  more  atoms  of  acid,  no  increase  of  temperature  occurs. 

8rd.  When  a  neutral  is  converted  into  a  basic  salt,  by  combining  with 
an  additional  proportion  of  base,  the  combination  is  accompanied  with 
the  evolution  of  heat. 

Looking  to  the  constitution  of  all  ordinary  acids  as  salts  of  water,  it 
is  evident  that  the  neutralization  of  that  acid  is  in  fact  the  replacement 
of  the  water  by  another  base ;  and  hence  the  principle  announced  above 
may  be  better  stated,  that  when  the  same  base  displaces  water  from  any 
of  its  acid  combinations,  the  same  quantity  of  heat  is  evolved,  and  hence 
the  law  has  been  shown  by  Andrews  to  be  susceptible  of  a  much  more 
general  form  of  expression  as  follows.  When  any  one  base  displaces 
another  from  any  of  its  neutral  combinations,  the  heat  evolved  is  always 
the  same,  whatever  the  acid  element  may  be,  provided  the  bases  are  tlte 
same.  By  the  series  of  experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of  verifying 
this  general  principle,  Andrews  found  that  the  heat  evolved  when  the 
several  bases  were  expelled  from  their  neutral  salts  by  potash,  were  as 
follows : — 


Lime 

0-36 

Protoxide  of  iron 

1-74 

Barytefl 

000 

Oxide  of  mercury 

1-86 

Strontia 

0-00 

Oxide  of  lead 

2-82 

Soda 

0-08 

Oxide  of  copper 

300 

Ammonia 

0-74 

Oxide  of  silver 

3-93 

Oxide  of  manganese 

107 

Peroxide  of  iron 

409 

The  thermic  conditions  of  the  precipitation  of  one  metal  by  another 
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from  a  solution  of  one  of  its  salts,  have  also  been  examined  by  Andrews, 
who  has  announced  the  following  expression  of  his  results.  When  an 
equivalent  of  one  and  the  same  metal  replaces  another  in  a  solution  of 
any  of  its  salts  of  the  same  order,  the  heat  evolved  is  always  the  same, 
but  a  change  in  either  of  the  metals  produces  a  different  developement 
of  heat.  By  the  expression,  solution  of  a  salt  of  the  same  order,  is  un- 
derstood a  solution  in  which  a  similar  precipitate  is  produced  by  the 
addition  of  alcali,  or  on  one  view  of  the  composition  of  such  salts  in 
which  the  metal  exists  in  the  same  state  of  oxidation.  Thus  equivalent 
solutions  of  the  sulphate,  cliloride,  acetate,  and  formiate  of  copper,  gave 
respectively,  868,  860,  877,  and  869  units  of  heat,  when  precipitated 
by  zinc ;  numbers  which  may  be  considered  identical.  The  following 
table  embraces  the  general  results.  The  numbers  expressing  the  cen- 
tigrade  degrees  through  which  a  grain  of  water  would  be  raised  by  the 
heat  developed  by  the  precipitation  of  a  grain  of  metal  are, 


Salt  of  Copper,  precipitated  bj  zinc 


Copper 

»» 

bj  iron 

Copper 

»» 

by  lead 

Silver 

»» 

by  zinc 

Silver 

*i 

by  copper 

Lead 

** 

by  zinc 

Mercury 

»» 

by  zinc 

Platinum 

>» 

by  zinc 

868 
592 
268 
426 
161 
182 
333 
899 


It  also  appears  that  if  three  or  more  metals,  a,  b,  and  c,  be  so  related 
that  A  is  capable  of  displacing  both  b  and  c  from  their  combinations, 
and  that  b  is  also  capable  of  displacing  c,  then  the  heat  evolved  in  the 
substitution  of  a  for  c,  will  be  equal  to  that  developed  in  the  substi- 
tution of  A  for  B,  added  to  that  evolved  in  the  substitution  of  b  for  c. 
By  applying  this  principle,  the  amount  of  heat  evolved  in  other  cases  of 
metallic  decomposition  may  be  calculated. 

An  extensive  series  of  experiments  by  Graham,  on  the  change  of  tem- 
perature which  accompanies  the  solution  of  salts  in  water,  and  the  union 
of  acids  and  bases,  appear  decidedly  to  support  the  general  accuracy  of 
Andrew's  views  \  and  although  the  differences  between  liis  results  and 
those  of  Hess,  as  to  the  heat  of  combination,  will  require  further  ex- 
planation, it  must  be  recognised  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  Professor 
in  Belfast  College,  for  the  philosophical  announcement  of  the  numerical 
laws  of  thermo-chemical  action. 

An  interesting  comparison  has  been  made  by  Apjohn  of  the  heat 
evolved  by  the  combination  of  ammonia  and  of  muriatic  acid  >^'itli  water, 
and  with  each  other,  of  which  the  following  are  the  results.  He  found 
the  quantities  of  heat  evolved  by 
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Woald  raise  the  temperature  of 

an  equal  weight  of  an  atom 

water.  of  water. 
Ammoniacal  gaa  passed  into  water                         940o  940** 

Muriatic  acid  gas  passed  into  water  885o  1900° 

And  that  the  heat  erolyed  by  passing  ammonia 

gas  into  muriatic  acid  2523<> 

Muriatic  acid  gas  into  liquid  ammonia 1527'* 

It  is  evident  that  these  numbers  are  complicated  by  the  simultaneous 
developement  of  the  heat  of  condensation  and  of  the  heat  of  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  alcali  and  acid ;  and  the  discrepancies  have  led  Dr.  Apjohu 
to  conclude,  that  although  gaseous  ammonia,  when  uniting  with  water, 
gives  out  its  heat  of  elasticity,  yet  that  if  liquefied  ammoniacal  gas  were 
brought  into  contact  with  water  the  production  of  a  very  intense  degree 
of  cold  should  be  the  result. 

At  all  periods  in  the  history  of  chemistry,  the  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  combustion  was  that  for  which  the  general  theory  of  the 
science  was  constructed ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  every  period  of 
its  progress  has  been  marked  by  the  views  adopted  to  account  for  the 
heat  and  light  so  evolved.  The  coarse  and  unphilosophical  ideas  of  the 
existence  of  a  peculiar  principle  of  inflammability,  which  prevailed  be- 
fore Lavoisier's  time,  do  not  require  notice ;  but  the  theory  which  he 
proposed,  although  not  now  received,  is  yet  Uke  all  his  works,  of  so 
much  interest  and  importance,  that  it  would  be  improper  to  pass  it  over. 

When  Lavoisier  lived,  the  minds  of  philosophers  were  fixed  in  the 
opinion,  that  heat  and  light  were  positively  existing  substances,  which 
might  enter  into  combination,  or  be  disengaged  from  combinations  in 
which  they  had  previously  been  engaged,  just  as  lead  or  oxygen,  or  any 
other  of  the  ordinary  bodies  we  operate  upon  in  our  experiments. 
Gases  were  believed  to  be  compounds  of  the  true  solid  body  with  light 
and  heat ;  and,  hence,  when  oxygen  gas,  combined  with  iron  or  with 
phosphorus,  and  assumed  the  solid  form,  the  light  and  heat  with  which 
the  real  oxygen  had  previously  been  united,  were  set  free.  Hydrogen 
and  oxygen  gases,  in  combining  to  form  Uquid  water,  underwent  the 
greatest  condensation,  and  by  their  union,  therefore,  the  greatest  heat 
was  evolved ;  and  in  all  such  cases,  where  a  gas  became  a  liquid  or  a 
sohd,  this  theory  was  fully  competent  to  explain  the  facts.  However,  in 
very  many  cases  it  faUed  completely ;  thus,  by  the  union  of  carbon  with 
oxygen,  so  far  from  a  gas  becoming  sohd,  and  so  evolving  heat,  a  sohd 
becomes  a  gas,  and  should  produce  an  equivalent  degree  of  cold.  La- 
voisier here  brought  to  his  aid  the  relative  specific  heats  of  the  gases 
before  and  after  union ;  thus,  if  the  carbonic  acid,  formed  by  burning 
carbon  in  oxygen  gas,  had  a  much  less  specific  heat  than  oxygen,  there 
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might  be  evolved  a  quantity  of  heat  in  the  same  way  as  it  occurs  with 
water  and  sulphuric  acid ;  but  this  is  not  the  fact :  on  the  contrary,  the 
carbonic  acid  has  a  specific  heat  greater  than  that  of  the  oxygen  gas  it 
was  formed  ixom,  in  the  proportion  of  1195  to  808:  and  hence,  on 
Lavoisier's  views,  an  intense  degree  of  cold  should  be  produced  in  the 
combustion  of  charcoal,  as  well  by  the  latent  heat,  which  the  solid 
should  absorb  in  becoming  gaseous,  as  by  the  increased  specific  heat  of 
the  gas  so  formed.  This  example  is  sufficient  to  show  the  way  in  which 
Lavoisier's  theory  became  inapplicable  to  the  wants  of  science. 

Dr.  Thompson  has  recently  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  heat 
evolved  in  chemical  combination,  by  an  application  of  the  law  of  Dulong, 
regarding  specific  heats  (described  page  83).  Every  molecule  of  a 
simple  body  being  supposed  provided  with  the  same  quantity  of  heat, 
he  suggests,  that  when  a  number  of  them  combine  together,  the  heat  of 
one  or  more  is  expelled,  and  thus  produces  the  rise  of  temperature. 
Thus  considering  oil  of  vitriol  to  contain  seven  combining  equivalents, 
two  of  hydrogen,  four  of  oxygen,  and  one  of  sulphur,  and  that  the  spe- 
cific heat  of  all  of  these  is  the  same,  S'l,  as  results  from  Dulong's  law 
if  it  be  supposed  rigidly  exact,  the  specific  heat  of  oil  of  vitriol  should  be 

Q.J     w    7 

rrO'442,  49*1  being  the  equivalent  number  of  oil  of  vitriol ; 

but  the  specific  heat  found  by  experiment  is  only  0.352 ;  so  that  ex- 
actly one-fifth  of  the  total  quantity  of  heat  has  been  lost  by  the  act  of 
combination,  and  may  hence  be  supposed  to  have  caused  the  phenomena 
of  combustion. 

In  the  extension  of  this  principle  a  little  further  than  Dr.  Thompson 
appears  to  have  contemplated  its  application,  some  coincidences,  with 
results  already  known,  are  found,  which  give  it  an  aspect  of  consider- 
able theoretic  interest.  Thus,  we  may  consider  certain  metallic  oxides 
as  consisting  of  an  equivalent  of  each  constituent,  and  that  hence  their 
proper  specific  heat  should  be,  if  none  were  lost  by  combination, 
3*1x2=6*2;  but  the  specific  heat  of  the  compound  molecule  is  ex- 
perimentally found  to  be  5*4,  and  thus  that  0*8  of  heat  had  been  lost, 
producing  the  phenomena  of  combustion  in  combination.  In  this  man- 
ner we  can  understand  why  Despretz  found  that  a  certain  quantity  of 
oxygen  evolves  the  same  quantity  of  heat  in  combining  with  very  many 
bodies.  If  we  examine  the  sulphates  noticed,  p.  85,  in  relation  to 
the  same  principle,  we  find  that  as  there  are  in  each,  six  molecules,  the 
specific  heat  should  be  18*6=3*1  X6,  but  it  is  found  to  be  but  two 
thirds  of  that,  12*4.  Now,  if  here,  as  in  the  oxides,  the  combustible 
material  retains  its  heat,  and  that  it  be  from  the  oxygen  that  the  por- 
tion set  free  is  taken,  the  experimental  result  arises  from  the  heat  of 
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each  oxygen  molecule  being  reduced  by  1'6,  and  hence,  that  when  oxy- 
gen fonns  a  salt  with  snlphor  and  a  metal,  the  heat  evolved  is  double 
that  produced  in  simple  oxidation.  The  fiEict  of  the  same  quantity  of 
oxygen  giving  double  the  amount  of  heat  when  it  converts  phosphorous 
into  phosphoric  acid,  than  when  it  forms  only  phosphorous  add,  may 
have  its  origin  in  an  analogous  condition. 

In  the  case  of  the  carbonates,  another  form  of  the  principle  becomes 
manifest ;  but  on  this  view,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  carbonic  acid  as 
containing  five  molecules,  one  of  carbon  and  four  of  oxygen,  and  as 
uniting  with  two  molecules  of  a  metallic  oxide.  The  carbon  and  metal 
bum  each  in  half  of  the  quantity  of  oxygen  with  which  they  ultimately 
unite,  and,  like  phosphorus,  separate  from  that  oxygen  only  the  smaller 
quantity  which  it  can  lose  when  entering  into  combination ;  the  car- 
bonic oxide  and  suboxide  then  unite  with  the  residue  of  oxygen,  and 
from  it  separate  the  larger  portion  of  heat,  as  occurs  when  phosphoric 
acid  is  produced.  The  resulting  specific  heat  for  a  carbonate  is,  there- 
fore, 9'3-|-6*9-|-4-5=20*7,  or  reduced  to  the  equivalent  number  used 
in  p.  84,  it  is  10*35,  the  experimental  number  being  10*4. 

The  results  in  these  three  cases  may  be  shown  in  the  form  of  the 
following  table,  in  which  the  first  column  contains  the  equivalent  mole- 
cule of  the  body,  M  denoting  the  equivalent  of  a  metal ;  the  second 
column  contains  the  specific  heats  calculated  on  the  supposition  that 
there  is  none  lost  in  combining ;  the  third,  the  calculation  by  wliich  the 
fourth  column  of  true  calculated  specific  heats  is  obtained ;  and  the 
fifth,  the  specific  heats  that  have  been  found  by  experiment. 


1. 

2. 

S. 

4. 

5. 

MO 

6-2 

31  -1-  2-3 

5-4 

5-4 

MO*S 

18  6 

(2X31) +  (4X1-5.) 

122 

12-4 

HiOC 

270 

(3  X  8  1)  +  (3  X  2-3)  +  (3  X  1*5) 

20-7 

20-8 

The  coincidences  refer  only  to  the  bodies  already  selected,  pp.  88, 
85,  as  examples  of  simplicity  in  the  relation  of  their  specific  heats, 
and  certainly  do  not  exist  in  a  great  number  of  other  cases  in  which  I 
have  sought  for  them ;  they  may,  therefore,  be  accidental,  but  there  is 
yet  so  much  likelihood  of  some  physical  law  of  the  kind  being  to  be 
discovered,  that  every  thing  that  may  assist  in  its  detection  is  of  im- 
portance. Laying  aside  altogether  the  attempt  at  deducing  the  pheno- 
mena of  combustion  from  any  change  in  the  amount  of  latent  or  spe- 
cific heat  in  the  bodies  which  enter  into  ccmibination,  it  remains  only  to 
be  admitted  as  a  general  and  independent  principle,  that  chemical  com- 
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bination  is  a  source  of  heat  and  light.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to 
arrest  inquiry  at  that  point,  and  accordingly  the  speculations  of  philo- 
sophers have  been  directed  to  seeking  a  cause  for  the  phenomena  of 
combustion,  to  the  disengagement  of  electricity,  which  accompanies  all 
manifestations  of  chemical  action,  and  have  endeavoured  to  identify  the 
light  and  heat  emanating  from  a  burning  body  with  that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  separation  or  combination  of  the  electric  fluids.  The 
evidence  in  favour  of  this  view  will  be  best  described  among  the  rela- 
tions of  electricity  to  affinity. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OP  THE   INFLUENCE    OF   ELECTRICITY   ON   CHEMICAL  AFFINITY. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  in  the  production  of  Galvanic  or  hydro- 
electric currents,  there  always  occurs  between  the  liquid  and  solid  ele- 
ments of  the  circle  a  degree  of  chemical  action  to  which  the  quantity 
of  electricity  generated  is  exactly  proportional  in  amount,  and  that  no 
current,  such  as  was  there  described,  can  be  generated  without  that,  by 
the  chemical  action  of  the  more  oxidizable  metal,  the  zinc,  the  liquid  be 
decomposed,  and  some  one  element  of  it  be  expelled,  in  place  of  which 
a  corresponding  quantity  of  zinc  may  be  substituted.  I  did  not  then 
attempt  to  discuss  the  question  of  whether  the  chemical  action  in  the 
battery  be  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  current  which  arises,  as  that  can 
be  best  done  when  the  action  of  the  current,  no  matter  from  what 
source  it  may  have  been  derived,  upon  chemical  substances,  similar  to 
those  that  are  used  as  exciting  liquids  in  the  galvanic  battery,  has  been 
described. 

If  the  wires  belonging  to  the  plates  z  c,  of  the 
simple  circuit  in  the  figure,  be  brought  into  commu- 
nication by  means  of  a  cup  of  water,  the  current 
passes,  and  it  is  found  that  at  the  terminations  of  the 
wires,  bubbles  of  gas  form  in  considerable  number, 
which  when  collected,  are  found  to  be,  from  the  wire 
in  connexion  with  the  copper  plate,  oxygen  gas,  and 
hydrogen  gas,  from  the  wire  which  is  attached  to  the 
plate  of  zinc.     If  the  conducting  liquid  had  been  muriatic  acid,  hydro- 
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gen  would  have  been  evolved  as  gas  at  the  zinc  extremity,  and  chlorine 
liberated  upon  the  wire  of  the  copper  plate,  though  from  its  solubility 
in  the  liquid,  it  would  not  be  disengaged  as  gas. 

If  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  had  been  employed,  iodine  would 
appear  upon  the  copper  side,  and  potassium  should  be  set  free  upon  the 
zinc-wire ;  but  by  the  action  of  the  water,  the  metal  should  be  instantly 
conyerted  into  potash,  and  hydrogen  set  free. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  such  bodies  should  be  in  solution,  for  this 
only  serves  to  give  to  their  particles  the  freedom  of  motion,  which  may 
allow  their  elements  to  separate.  If  chloride  of  lead  melted  in  a  cup, 
be  used  to  complete  the  voltaic  circuit,  chlorine  is  evolved  upon 
the  +  and  lead  upon  the  —  wire ;  with  oxide  of  lead  (litharge)  the 
evolution  of  lead  at  the  — ,  and  of  oxygen  upon  the  +  extremity  of 
the  wires,  occurs  similarly ;  proto-chloride  of  tin,  iodide  of  lead,  chloride 
of  silver,  all  act  in  the  same  way. 

In  place  of  bodies  consisting  of  two  elements,  such  as  those  above 
described,  we  may  employ  in  solution^^  or  in  a  fused  state,  secondary 
compounds,  consisting  of  an  acid  and  a  base.  If  the  current  of  electri- 
city pass  tlirough  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  the  sulphuric  acid 
appears  upon  the  -|-  and  the  alcali  upon  the  —  wire.  With  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  the  earth  passes  to  the  negative,  and  the  acid  to  the  positive 
extremity  of  the  Uquid  circuit ;  in  these  cases  water  is  also  decomposed, 
of  which  the  hydrogen  accompanies  the  base,  and  the  oxygen  the  acid ; 
but,  on  using  a  salt  of  lead,  of  silver,  or  of  copper,  the  metallic  oxide  is 
reduced  by  the  action  of  the  nascent  hydrogen,  or  at  least  it  may  be  so 
expressed,  and  the  metal  is  deposited  in  crystals  upon  the  —  wire,  whilst 
the  acid  and  the  oxygen  are  evolved  together,  upon  the  extremity  of  the 
positive  conductor. 

The  afifinity  which  held  together  these  bodies  in  combination,  is  super- 
seded during  the  passage  of  the  electric  current.  The  elements  pre- 
viously united  appear  to  repel  each  other,  and  to  be  at  the  same  time 
attracted  by  the  excited  terminations  of  the  metallic  wires,  by  which 
the  battery  is  placed  in  connexion  with  the  substance  to  be  decom- 
posed. 

The  simplest  mode  of  accounting  for  these  phenomena,  is  to  say  that 
water  is  decomposed,  because  the  oxygen  is  attracted  more  powerfully 
by  the  positive  pole  of  the  Galvanic  battery  than  by  the  hydrogen,  with 
which  it  had  previously  been  associated,  whilst  this  last  is  more  power- 
fully attracted  by  the  negative  pole  than  by  the  oxygen.  The  elemen- 
tary bodies  separate,  therefore,  from  each  other,  but  not  being  capable 
of  entering  into  combination  with  the  substance  of  the  poles,  they  are 
evolved  as  gas.     This  explanation  may  be  applied  to  all  such  cases. 
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Oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  sulphur,  as  well  as  the  various  acids,  are  at- 
tracted by  the  positively  electric  pole,  whilst  the  hydrogen,  potassium^ 
sodium,  copper,  silver,  lead,  and  the  various  bases  are  attracted  to  the 
negative  side  of  the  battery.  But  one  force  cannot  completely  super- 
sede another,  as  electricity  here  supersedes  afiKnity,  unless  it  be  of  the 
same  kind,  or  at  least  closely  resembling  it  in  nature.  What  then  is 
the  relation  between  the  chemical  force  which  had  kept  the  elements 
united,  and  the  electrical  force  which  makes  them  separate  P  The  cause 
was  easily  found  :  they  are  identical.  The  oxygen  and  hydrogen  united 
originally  from  being  in  opposite  electrical  states,  and  they  are  found  to 
separate,  from  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  still  more  powerful  at- 
tractions ;  the  decomposition  of  water  by  the  voltaic  current  becoming 
thus  a  case  of  double  decomposition  in  which  the  original  electricities 
of  the  two  simple  bodies  were  the  quiescent,  and  the  excitation  of  the 
opposite  poles  of  the  battery  were  the  divellent  forces. 

Chemical  substances  were  thus  considered  to  have  affinities  for  each 
other,  from  being  in  opposite  electric  states,  and  the  peculiar  play  of 
affinity  of  each  body  depends  on  which  electriciiy  it  was  naturally  ex- 
cited  by,  when  in  combination ;  those  bodies  which  are  attracted  by  the 
positive  pole  of  the  battery  being  necessarily  in  the  negative  condition, 
and  vice  versa.  Thus,  all  substances  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ; 
those  being  termed  electro-negative  which  are  evolved  at  the  copper 
pole  of  a  simple,  or  at  the  zinc  pole  of  a  compound  circle,  and  those 
which  appear  at  the  opposite  pole  being  termed  electro-positive.  The 
simple  bodies  thus  classified  are  ranged  as  in  the  following  list :— 


Electro-negatlTo. 

Electro-poritlTe. 

Oxygen. 

r- 
Mercury. 

— « , 

1     Palladium. 

Potassium. 

A  Fluorine. 

Chrome. 

Silver. 

I  Sodium. 

Chlorine. 

m  Vanadium. 

Copper. 
IlLead. 

Litliium. 

Bromine. 

''  Iridium. 

Barium. 

■  Iodine. 

Rhodium. 

Tin. 

Strontium. 

Sulphur. 

1  Uranium. 

Bismuth. 

Calcium. 

.  Selenium. 

Osmium. 

Cobalt. 

Magnesium. 

T  Tellurium. 

k  Platinum. 

Nickel. 

Glucinum. 

1  Nitrogen. 

Titanium. 

,  A  Iron. 

B  Yttrium. 

1  Phosphorus. 

1 .  Gold. 

Manganese. 

T  Thorium. 

Arsenic. 

■  Molybdenum. 

, ,  Cadmium. 

1  Aluminum. 

Antimony. 

Tungsten. 

1  ■  Zinc. 

♦  Zirconium. 

SiUcxm. 

Columhittm« 

Hydrogen. 

Lanthanum. 

Boron. 

J 

Carbon. 

I ^ 

Cerium. 

r-         ..^..J 

The  most  powerfully  negative  bodies  are  placed  in  the  first,  and  those 
most  powerfully  positive  in  the  fourth  column,  these  being  connected  by 
the  intermediate  ccdumns,  in  the  order  marked  by  the  brackets  and 
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arrows.  Any  substance  in  the  list  is  positive  with  regard  to  any  other 
towards  which  the  arrow  points^  and  negative  in  relation  to  any  from 
which  the  arrow  is  directed.  Thus^  hydrogen  is  negative  to  all  in  the 
fourth,  but  positive  to  all  in  the  three  preceding  columns^  and  so  on. 
Dieae  positions  should  also  indicate  the  relative  affinities  of  the  simple 
bodies  towards  each  other^  but  in  interpreting  such  arrangements^  it 
must  be  recollected  that  the  order  of  afi^ties  may  be  totally  changed 
by  heat  or  by  cohesion^  and  that  the  electrical  order  may  be  completely 
diflmnt  according  to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  liquid,  as  in  the  table, 
p.  168. 

Two  bodies  in  combination  are,  therefore,  like  two  pith  balls  which 
mutually  adhere,  but  of  which  the  attraction  is  permanent  from  their 
electricities  not  being  discharged.  How  do  these  bodies  acquire  those 
cq^positely  excited  states  P  and  why,  if  their  condition  resembles  that  of 
ordinary  electricity,  do  they  remain  combined  when  their  opposite  fluids 
might  unite,  and  neutralization  being  produced,  all  combination  cease  P 

These  two  questions  have  not  yet  been  answered.  Several  times 
their  explanation  lias  been  attempted;  and  thus  the  electro-chemical 
theories  of  Davy,  Ampere,  and  Berzelius,  have  been  proposed.  I  shall 
briefly  notice  the  leading  features  of  these  before  proceeding  to  discuss 
the  remarkable  advances  recently  made  in  our  ideas  of  the  electro-che- 
mical relation  of  bodies  by  Faraday  and  Graham. 

Hie  theory  of  Davy  was  based  upon  the  principle,  that  bodies  in  their 
ordinary  uncombined  condition  do  not  contain  free  electricity,  but  that  by 
contact  they  become  excited.     Thus,  a  disk  of  sulphur  touched  to  a  disk 
of  copper  becomes  negative  and  the  copper  positive ;  its  charge  increases 
in  intensity  on  applying  heat,  until,  at  a  certain  temperature,  the  tension 
of  the  electricities  becomes  so  great  that  they  suddenly  recombine,  car- 
rying with  them  the  molecules  of  the  sulphur  and  copper  which  thus 
enter  into  union,  and  producing  the  evolution  of  light  and  heat  by  which 
the  diemical  action  is  accompanied.     The  sulphurct  of  copper,  when 
formed,  is  no  longer  electric ;  it  remains  permanent  in  virtue  of  a  force 
which  Davy  does  not  strictly  define,  but  which  he  appears  to  have  con- 
sidered an  intimate  cohesion  between  the  particles  which  had  been  closely 
approximated  by  their  electrical  attractions ;  and  when  by  an  electric 
current  the  molecules  of  copper  and  sulphur  are  brought  into  the  reverse 
state  to  that  which  favoured  their  combination,  they  separate.  This  view 
8U{^>oees,  therefore,  the  electrical  excitation  to  be  only  momentary,  during 
the  act  of  combination,  and  during  the  moment  of  disunion ;  before  and 
after,  all  is  neutral.     To  all  phenomena  of  decomposition  this  theory 
suffices,  but  it  is  vitally  deficient  in  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  based. 
It  has  been  since  completely  proved,  that  it  is  not  the  contact  which 
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evolves  electricity,  but  the  chemical  action  ;  and  also,  on  Davy^s  views, 
the  electrical  disturbance  only  suffices  to  account  for  the  secondary  phe- 
nomena of  union,  the  light  and  heat,  leaving  the  act  of  combination  to 
be  ascribed  to  a  different  and  independent  force  of  affinity  or  cohesion. 

A  more  complete  theory  was  proposed  by  Ampere,  whose  philosophical 
views  in  magnetism  and  other  sciences  have  been  found  so  singularly  in 
accordance  with  experiment.  He  proposed  to  consider,  that  each  sub- 
stance in  nature  is  endowed  with  a  definite  amount  of  one  or  of  the  other 
electricity,  and  is  thus  naturally  and  invariably  electro-positive  or  electro- 
negative, and  stands  higher  or  lower  in  the  list  of  bodies,  according  to 
the  intensity  of  the  charge.  Such  an  excited  body  he  considered  to 
attract  round  its  mass  an  atmosphere  of  electricity  of  the  opposite  kind, 
and  corresponding  in  intensity.  Now,  on  bringing  into  contact  an 
electro-positive  and  an  electro-negative  body,  their  atmospheres  unite, 
and  produce  the  heat  and  light  resulting  from  their  chemical  action  on 
each  other ;  but  the  bodies  themselves  must  remain  permanently  com- 
bined, as  each  retains  its  own  excitement,  and  they  hence  attract  without 
cessation.  When  one  body  is  exactly  as  negative  as  the  other  is  positive, 
the  resulting  compound  cannot  manifest  any  signs  of  electro-chemical 
activity ;  but  if  the  charge  of  the  negative  body  be  more  powerful  than 
that  of  the  positive  element,  the  resulting  compound  will  be  negatively 
excited  to  the  amount  of  the  difference  between  the  two ;  if  the  propor- 
tions be  reversed,  the  new  body  formed  will  be  positive  in  the  same 
degree ;  and  such  compound  electro-negative  and  electro-positive  bodies, 
being  acids  and  bases,  attract  each  other,  and  unite  to  form  neutral  salts. 

All  that  was  difficult  to  comprehend  upon  the  theory  of  Davy  is  here 
beautifully  explained.  The  light  an  J  heat  of  combination  is  produced 
by  the  atmospheres  of  electricity ;  the  permanence  of  combination,  by 
the  invariable  excitation  of  the  molecules.  The  gradually  diminishing 
intensity  of  charge,  according  as  the  bodies  formed  become  more  complex, 
necessarily  follows :  but  the  assumption,  that  any  one  body  is  naturally 
and  invariably  positive  or  negative,  is  contradicted  by  the  history  of 
almost  all  the  simple  substances. 

Thus,  if  sulphur  or  arsenic  be  heated  in  oxygen  gas,  they  bum,  and 
the  combination  is  effected  with  all  the  phenomena  of  intense  action,  the 
resulting  compounds  being  acid  and  electro-negative.  The  sulphur  and 
arsenic  are  thus  shown  to  have  been  feebly  positive  bodies.  But  if  sul- 
phur or  arsenic  be  heated  with  potassium,  there  is  similarly  combustion, 
shewing  that  chemical  combination  has  taken  place,  and  as  potassium  is 
the  most  positive  body  in  the  series,  the  sulphur  and  arsenic  must  be  the 
negative  elements  of  the  compounds.  Sulphur  and  arsenic  are  therefore 
at  one  time  positive  and  at  another  negative.     There  is  indeed  no  sub- 
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stance  known  which  can  be  said  to  be  invariably  negative  or  positive. 
Nor  can  the  amount  of  negative  or  positive  excitement  be  in  any  case 
looked  upon  as  constant,  for  oxygen  is  often  found  to  be  less  negative 
than  chlorine,  and  potassium  to  be  less  positive  than  iron,  or  than 
carbon ;  and  hence  if  electrical  forces  be  considered  as  representing 
affinitary  power,  they  must  be  capable  of  the  same  fluctuations  in 
intensity. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Ampere's  tlieory  into  harmony 
with  the  changes  of  chemical  decomposition,  that  Berzelius  proposed 
the  modification  of  it,  which  now  remains  to  be  described.  He  sug- 
gested, that  each  body  should  be  looked  upon  as  containing  the  two 
electricities,  but  that  the  one  might  be  more  powerfully  developed  than 
the  other,  as  in  a  magnet  one  pole  may  be  stronger  than  the  other ; 
also,  from  the  analogy  of  certain  bodies,  which  were  supposed  to  admit 
the  passage  of  one  electricity  rather  than  the  other,  he  imagined  that  a 
'body  thus  excited  with  the  two  fluids  might  discharge  the  one,  and  yet 
retain  the  other.  Thus,  oxygen  possesses  high  negative  and  feeble 
positive  excitation ;  hydrogen,  an  intense  positive,  but  a  feeble  negative 
charge.  When  these  bodies  combine,  the  phenomena  of  combustion 
follow  from  the  union  of  the  positive  fluid  of  the  oxygen  with  the  ne« 
gative  of  the  hydrogen,  and  the  more  intense  and  more  permanent 
charges  retain  the  bodies  in  combination.  To  account  in  this  way  for 
certain  bodies  being  at  one  time  electro-negative,  and  at  another  electro-* 
positive,  Berzelius  considers,  that  when  potassium  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  sulphur,  the  naturally  feeble  negativity  of  the  latter  is  height- 
ened by  induction ;  whilst,  if  the  sulphur  be  acted  on  by  oxygen,  it  is 
its  positive  charge  that  is  increased :  and  thus  any  substance,  near  the 
middle  of  the  electro-chemical  series,  may  become  positive  or  negative, 
according  as  it  combines  with  a  body  situated  nearer  to  the  negative 
or  positive  extremity. 

This  view  might  explain  most  chemical  phenomena ;  but  it  is,  like 
Davy's  theory,  founded  on  physical  principles  which  cannot  be  considered 
sound.  Thus,  although  the  eflect  of  one  pole  of  a  magnet  may  be 
weaker  than  another,  that  only  happens  where  the  action  is  complicated 
by  the  existence  of  more  poles  than  two ;  and  in  all  cases,  the  amount 
of  north  and  south  magnetism  present  is  exactly  equal.  Also,  the  fact 
of  the  existence  of  bodies,  which  conduct  the  one  better  than  the 
other  electricity,  is  now  abandoned  by  all  sound  reasoners,  and  cannot 
be  looked  upon  as  even  in  any  degree  probable  in  theory.  Indeed,  all 
views  like  those  of  BerzeUus  and  Ampere,  which  are  founded  on  the 
existence  of  different  degrees  of  electrical  excitement,  which  represent 
the  different  powers  of  affinity  by  wlxich  chemical  substances  combine, 
17 
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inxxst  be  now  abandoned ;  for  it  has  been  proved  by  Faraday^  that  a 
molecule  of  oxygen^  in  uniting  with  hydrogen  to  form  water,  or  with 
zinc  to  form  its  oxide,  a  molecule  of  iodine  or  chlorine,  uniting  with 
lead,  with  tin,  with  silver,  or  potassium,  bodies  so  far  separated  in  the 
electro-chemical  scale  founded  on  their  re-actions,  evolve,  in  uniting^ 
the  same  quantity  of  electricity,  and  require  for  then:  separation^ 
when  combined,  the  same  amount  of  current  derived  from  another 
source. 

Before  more  definite  and  correct  ideas  of  the  electrical  relations  of 
chemical  substances  can  be  obtained,  it  is  necessary  to  study  somewhat 
more  in  detail  the  chemical  phenomena  which  occur  in  the  Galvanic 
battery,  which  for  simplicity  shall  be  considered  as  a  simple  circle  ;  and 
in  the  liquid  through  which  the  circuit  is  completed ;  the  former  is 
generally  termed  the  generating,  and  the  latter  the  decomposing  cell* 

The  decompositions  hitherto  described,  have  been  considered  as  re- 
sulting from  the  attractive  and  repulsive  forces  of  the  extremities  of  the 
wires  on  which  the  charge  of  the  battery  was  supposed  to  be  collected. 
But,  when  the  circuit  is  completed,  no  such  accumulation  can  exist ; 
once  the  current  passes,  it  is  everywhere  present  in  equal  quantity  and 
of  uniform  tension :  and  such  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  acting 
upon  molecules  already  electrically  excited,  were  only  imagined  for  the 
foundation  of  the  imperfect  theories  already  noticed,  and,  when  impar- 
tially examined,  are  found  to  have  no  real  existence.  It  is  also  fatal 
to  the  idea  of  attractive  forces  exercised  by  the  poles,  that  the  sub- 
stances evolved  upon  their  surface  do  not  necessarily  combine  with 
them ;  thus,  if*  one  platina  pole  have  such  attraction  for  oxygen  as  to 
separate  it  from  the  hydrogen  it  had  been  united  with,  it  is  unreasonable 
that  it  should  lose,  suddenly  and  completely,  this  power,  and  allow 
the  oxygen  totally  to  escape ;  the  other  platina  pole  behaving  similarly 
to  the  hydrogen. 

Faraday  has  definitely  shown,  that  the  disengagement  of  the  sub- 
stances, which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
\  yX     current,  take  place  in  all  cases  at  the  bounding  sur- 

faces of  the  body  decomposed ;  and  that  where  they 
are  evolved  on  the  metallic  conducting  wires,  it  is 
only  because  those  are  the  limits  of  the  decomposing 
fluid.  The  proofs  of  this  principle  are  numerous 
and  simple :  thus,  in  a  glass  basin,  a  partition  of 
mica,  a,  is  cemented  so  as  to  be  completely  water 
tight,  and  extending  half  way  to  the  boUom ;  a 
strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  poured  in 
until  it  rises  a  little  above  the  edge  of  the  partition ; 
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and  then  distilled  water  ]K)ured  in  on  the  side  c,  d,  with  such  precaution 
that  it  shall  not  mix  with  the  saline  solution^  but  shall  float  on  it,  the 
surface  separating  the  two  liquids  remaining  perfect  at  c.  The  solution 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  now  to  be  connected  with  the  negative  pole 
of  a  battery  by  means  of  the  platina  plate,  b,  and  the  water  with  the 
other  pole  of  the  battery  by  the  plate  c,  which  dips  slightly  inclined 
below  the  surface.  When  the  circuit  is  completed,  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia  and  the  water  are  simultaneously  decomposed,  the  oxygen 
appears  upon  the  plate  b,  the  hydrogen  gas  upon  the  •platen;  but 
although  the  sulphuric  acid  is  liberated  freely  upon  tlic  plate  b,  no  mag- 
nesia travels  further  than  the  limiting  surface  of  the  saline  liquor,  <?. 
Here  the  metal  e  serves  as  a  pole  to  the  hydrogen,  but  not  to  the  mag- 
nesia ;  and  the  water  on  which  the  magnesia  is  evolved  has  no  power 
to  prevent  the  further  passage  of  the  hydrogen. 

If  A,  c,  B,  be  filled  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  that  by 

means  of  the  plates  p  and  n,  a  current  from  a 
^^     _     z     r^!;  battery  be   passed   through  it,   the  acid  will 

collect  upon  the  one  and  the  alkali  upon  the 
other  plate  :  but,  if  by  means  of  pieces  of 
bladder,  a  and  b,  the  vessel  be  divided  into 
three  compartments,  a,  c,  and  b,  and  that  the 
central  one  being  filled  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  whilst  dilute 
nitric  acid  is  poured  into  those  at  the  sides  in  order  to  afford  a  conducting 
medium,  no  acid  or  alkali  appears  at  the  metallic  poles  when  the  current 
passes,  but  are  evolved  upon  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  partitions  a  and 
b:  it  is  only  when,  by  mechanical  filtration,  some  of  the  liquor  of  c 
passes  into  a  and  b,  that  the  slightest  trace  of  sulphuric  acid  or  of 
goda  can  be  found  upon  the  metallic  plates. 

By  the  electricity  of  the  machine  the  same  principle  can  be  demon- 
strated ;  if  a  slip  of  paper,  moistened  with  solution  of  iodide  of  pot- 
assium, be  held  near  the  insulated  prime  conductor,  of  the  electrical 
machine,  whilst  in  action,  and  that  the  rubber  be  connected  with  the 
ground,  so  as  to  ensure  a  continuous  discharge  of  positive  electricity 
into  the  air,  iodine  will  be  evolved  in  quantity  upon  the  point  of  the 
paper  nearest  the  prime  conductor,  wliilst  hydrogen  and  potash  may  be 
traced  as  far  as  any  liquid  conductor,  admitting  of  their  passage,  goes. 
Here  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  termed  a  pole,  the  iodine  is  dis- 
charged upon  the  limiting  surface,  which  is  here  that  of  the  atmospheric 

air. 

Hence  the  idea  of  poles  which  produce  attractions  and  repulsions  in 
a  closed  circuit  must  be  abandoned,  and  some  other  way  of  explaining 
the  decomposition  of  the  liquid  elements  of  the  circuit  must  be  obtained. 
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The  word  poles  must  first  be  laid  aside,  and  the  expressions  proposed 
by  Faraday  in  their  place,  deserve  universal  adoption.  The  surfaces, 
whether  of  metal,  of  water,  of  acid,  or  of  air,  by  which  the  current 
passes  from  one  kind  of  conductor  to  another,  he  terms  electrodes 
(ijXgxr^,  odog)^  they  being  the  routes  through  which  the  electricity  makes 
its  way.  I  sliall,  therefore,  in  future  speak  of  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive electrodes,  in  relation  to  the  surfaces,  generally  of  metal,  by  which 
the  battery  is  brought  to  act  upon  the  substance  which  is  to  be  de-^ 
composed,     . 

Since  there  are  thus  no  attractive  forces  by  which  the  chemical  affi- 
nities of  the  substances  in  the  decomposing  cell  can  be  overcome ;  to 
what  mechanism  can  we  attribute  the  separation  of  elements  which 
occurs  ?  Concerning  this  as  yet  there  is  only  speculation  to  be  pre- 
sented. The  decomposition  is  certainly  propagated  from  particle  to 
particle,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  moment  that  the  molecule  of  water  loses 
oxygen,  at  the  positive  electrode,  a  different  molecule  gives  off  its  hydro- 
gen upon  the  negative  electrode ;  neither  the  hydrogen  of  the  former 
nor  the  oxygen  of  the  latter  become  free,  but  the  decomposition  is 
transferred  from  one  particle  to  another  along  the  line,  all  particles  of 
oxygen  advancing  a  step  against  the  current,  and  the  molecules  of 
hydrogen  moving  in  a  corresponding  manner  in  the  direction  of  it. 
Thus,  if  a  line  of  particles  of  water  in  a  decomposing  cell,  be  repre- 
sented before  the  current  passes,  the  electrodes  being  represented  by 

^      ^  the  plus  and  minus  signs ;  on  the  current  passing, 

I   OH.  OH.  OH ^  molecule  of  oxygen  will  be  evolved  upon  the 

f^  positive,  and  one  of  hydrogen  upon  the  negative 
jj  ,0.0,^        side,  as  in  the  second  line,  and  as  this  motion  is 

H    H         '     participated  in  by  every  molecule  of  oxygen  and 

■>      »  hydrogen  in  the  circuit,  they  will  come  into  the 

+  OH.  OH  —      final  position  of  the  third  line.      The  current  still 

■>      *•  passing,  another  molecule  of  each  will  be  evolved 

—  H  •  XT  *  O  +     ^^^  ^^^  fourth,  and  ultimately  all  the  intervening 

water  may  be  decomposed.     The   separation   of 

"^^jj*  the  elements  being  thus  accompanied  by  a  continual 

rotation  on  each  other  of  the  intermediate  mo- 
lecules, each  molecule  of  oxygen  being  successively  united  with  every 
molecule  of  hydrogen  in  the  series,  and  each  molecule  of  hydrogen 
combining  in  turn  with  every  particle  of  oxygen  as  it  passes  along.  In 
Faraday's  words,  the  current  is  an  axis  of  power,  equal,  and  exerted  in 
opposite  directions,  by  which,  in  every  case  of  a  binary  compound,  the 
molecules  of  one  element  are  carried  in  one  direction,  whilst  those  of 
the  other  constituent  move  in  the  reverse  course. 
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From  this  idea,  the  evolution  of  the  iodiue,  the  soda,  or  the  magnesia 
on  surfaces  of  air,  of  bladder,  or  of  water,  is  easily  understood.  The 
sulphates  of  magnesia  and  soda  are  decomposed,  because  there  exists  in 
the  solution  a  chain  of  particles  of  sulphuric  acid  capable  of  conveying 
their  bases  along,  and  these  are  evolved  where  that  chain  of  acid  par- 
ticles is  broken,  although  there  may  be  other  conductors  to  complete 
the  circuit.  The  iodine  is  evolved  where  the  air  touches  the  surface  of 
the  paper,  because  the  air  has  no  potassium  by  which  it  could  be  car- 
ried further.  The  decomposition  appears  thus  to  be  effected,  not  by 
annulling  chemical  affinity,  but  with  its  assistance,  for  it  is  exactly  with 
.those  conducting  bodies,  whose  elements  have  the  strongest  affinities 
for  each  other,  that  decomposition  is  most  easily  effected.  Thus  iodide 
of  potassium  is  decomposed  much  more  easily  than  iodide  of  lead,  yet 
the  affinity  of  potassium  for  iodine  is  certainly  greater  than  that  of  lead 
for  the  same  element. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  arise  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  transfer 
observed  first  by  Humphrey  Davy. 

If  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  be 
placed  in  the  glass  a,  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  glass  b,  and  water  in  the 
glass  c,  and  that  they  may  be  connected 
together  with  sUps  of  amianthus,  moist- 
ened to  allow  the  passage  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  that  the  positive  electrode  of  a  battery  be  immersed  in  a,  and 
the  negative  in  c,  the  sulphate  of  soda  will  be  decomposed,  and  its  al- 
cali  will  appear  in  c,  although  the  acid  in  b,  through  which  it  must 
have  passed,  retains  all  its  power.  Here  then  was  the  affinity  of  the 
acid  in  b  for  soda  completely  annulled  by  the  superior  attraction  of  the 
negatively  electric  pole  in  c,  and  this  was  considered  to  be  further 
proved  by  the  acid  preventing  the  passage  of  barytes,  for  which  its  affi- 
nity was  80  much  stronger ;  when  a  contained  nitrate  of  barytes,  the 
earth,  on  entering  into  b,  combined  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  went 
no  further.  But  in  these  experiments,  considered  at  the  time  so  deci- 
dedly in  favour  of  Davy's  theory,  that  which  was  beheved  to  be  the 
obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  soda,  is  in  reality  the  cause  of  it.  Had 
■there  been  no  acid  in  b,  no  alcali  could  have  passed  across  it,  and  the 
barytes  remained  combined  only  because,  becoming  insoluble,  it  no 
longer  formed  any  portion  of  the  Hquid  conducting  medium. 

It  has  been,  indeed,  found,  that  although  a  feeble  current  may  be 
transmitted  through  liquid  conductors,  without  any  sign  of  decom- 
position, that  yet,  in  general,  the  passage  of  a  more  powerful  current 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  means  of  bodies  wliich  are  at  the  same 
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time  decomposed  by  its  influence.  Faraday  proposes  to  term  the  de- 
composition by  the  current  electrolysis  [ijXgxr^oi',  ^^uw]  and  such  bodies 
as  undergo  electrolysis  electrolytes.  It  is,  therefore,  only  electrolytes 
that  are  capable  of  conducting,  and  they  do  so  by  the  opposite  direc- 
tions in  which  the  chains  of  liberated  particles  move.  That  electroly- 
sis  may  occur,  it  is  necessary  that  the  substance  be  in  the  liquid  state^ 
and  hence  all  conducting  power  is  lost  when  the  body  becomes  solid ; 
ice  is  a  nonconductor,  and  it  is  only  by  being  melted  that  the  chlorides 
and  iodides  of  lead  and  silver,  and  such  bodies,  become  capable  of  con- 
duction, and  of  being  hence  decomposed.  But  there  are  many  bodies 
wliich  insulate  when  cold,  and  yet  when  heated,  allow  tlie  current  to 
to  pass  even  before  they  fuse,  its  passage  being  unattended  by  any  elec- 
trolysis, even  though  the  current  be  very  powerful.  Sulphuret  of  sil^ 
ver,  iodide  and  chloride  of  merciuy,  and  fluoride  of  lead  are  remarkable 
examples  of  tliis  anomaly. 

Faraday,  considering  that  such  words  as  electro-positive,  and  electro- 
negative, involve  too  much  those  ideas  of  attractive  and  repulsive  forces 
emanating  from  the  poles,  which  have  been  proved  to  be  incorrect,  pro- 
posed some  changes  of  nomenclature,  which  if  not  adopted,  deserve  tp 
be  at  least  described.  If  we  consider  a  voltaic  battery  lying  on  the 
ground,  with  the  positive  end  to  the  east,  and  the  wire  connecting  the 
ends  bent  into  an  arch,  similar  to  that  which  the  sun  describes  in  his 
daily  rotation,  the  current  will  flow  up  from  the  point  of  the  sun's 
rising,  and  pass  down  into  the  battery  opposite  the  point  at  which  he 
sets.  If  the  wire  be  now  interrupted  by  a  decomposing  cell,  the  sur- 
face at  which  the  current  enters  the  liquid  may  be  termed  the  anode 
(a^a  upwards)  and  the  other  the  cathode  (xara,  downwards) ;  oxygen 
chlorine,  and  such  bodies,  are  evolved  upon  the  surface  of  the  anode^ 
whilst  from  the  cathode  hydrogen  and  the  metals  are  liberated.  The 
elements  which,  by  their  combination,  form  electrolytes,  Faraday  pro- 
poses to  term  ions  ('lA",)  and  to  distinguish  them  into  anions  which  pass 
to  the  anode,  and  cations  which  pass  to  the  cathode.  Electro-negative 
bodies  are,  therefore,  anions,  and  electro-positive  substances  are  eatums 
in  Faraday's  nomenclature.  These  names  are  shorter  and  involve  less 
theory  than  the  older  terms,  and  hence  deserve  adoption. 

The  most  important  principle  that  has  been  as  yet  discovered,  con- 
necting the  agencies  of  electricity  and  afiinity,  is  the  law  of  definite 
electro-chemical  decomposition.  If  the  same  current  of  electricity  pass 
through  a  series  of  electrolytes,  it  will  decompose  a  quantity  of  each, 
which  is  proportional  to  its  chemical  equivalent.  Thus,  at  the  same 
time,  and  by  the  same  force  there  arc  obtained. 
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8   gninB  Oxygen,  and       1    Hydrogen,  from  9  parte  of  water. 
35*4    ,,        Chlorine,  and      I    Hydrogen,     „    36*4    „      muriatic  acid. 
35-4    „       Chlorine,  and  108   Silver,  »  143-4    „     chloride  of  rilrer. 

126*3    ..       Iodine,  and    103*6  Lead,  „  229'9    *,     iodide  of  lead. 

The  principle  of  definite  electro-chemioal  action  may  be  applied  to 
measure  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  is  circulating  in  the  current, 
for  by  collecting  the  substances  evolved  in  the  decomposing  cell,  we 
may  obtain  a  standard  to  which  all  other  effects  may  be  reduced.  In 
such  case  the  decomposing  cell  becomes  a  voltameter ,  or  measurer  of 
voltaic  electricity.     One  of  its  most  convenient  forms  consists  in  a 

conical  vessel,  a,  terminated  by  a  tube, 
B,  in  the  neck  of  which  are  soldered 
the  platina  electrodes  in  connexion 
with  the  battery,  the  vessel  and  tube 
being  filled  with  water,  wliich  is  ren- 
dered easily  decomposed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid ;  when  the  circuit 
is  completed,  a  quantity  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  proportional  to  the  amount  of  electricity  which  passes,  is 
cvolvwl,  and  issuing  from  the  aperture  at  c,  may  be  collected  in  an 
inverted  glass  and  measured.  A  variety  of  other  forms,  not  differing 
in  principle,  have  been  proposed  and  are  in  use. 

If  the  absolute  identity  of  electrical  and  chemical  agency  be  insisted 
on,  then,  in  all  electrolytes,  the  elements  must  be  held  together  by  the 
same  force,  since  they  require  the  same  amount  of  electricity  to  procure 
decomposition ;  and  we  should  return  nearly  to  the  principles  of  Ber- 
thoUet,  that  chemical  afl&nity  was  equally  powerful  for  all  bodies,  and 
merely  appeared  to  vary  from  external  influences ;  but  this  would  be  a 
rash  and  unphilosophical  conclusion ;  those  electrolytes  are  but  one  class 
of  chemical  bodies,  those  which  are  primary  compounds,  of  an  equivalent 
of  each  element ;  the  current  does  not  act  upon  deuxtoxides  or  bichlor- 
ides, and  on  double  salts  its  agency  is  exceedingly  complicated.  All 
that  can  be  inferred  from  this  very  beautiful  result  is,  that  the  elements 
of  bodies  in  separating  from  each  other  under  the  influence  of  a  current, 
combine  all  with  the  same  quantity  of  electricity,  and  that,  as  the  spe- 
cific heats  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  bodies  have  been  already  found  to 
bear  a  simple  relation  to  each  other,  the  specific  electricities  may  follow 
an  equally,  or  still  more,  simple  law. 

Having  thus  examined  the  important  phenomena  produced  in  the 
decomposing  cell,  the  current  being  considered  as  originating  in  any 
sufficient  source,  we  shall  pass  to  the  discussion  of  what  occurs  in  the 
generating  cell,  where  the  current,  which  passes  through  the  other,  is 
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evolved  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  liquid  aud  solid  elements  of  the 
Voltaic  battery. 

For  the  generation  of  the  current,  it  has  been  already  shown  to  be 
necessary,  that  the  liquid  excitant  should  be  an  electrolyte,  aud  tliat  the 
solid  elements  should  occupy  positious  in  the  electro-chemical  scale,  ss 
remote  as  possible  from  each  other  in  relation  to  the  liquid  which  is 
employed.  That  the  solid  elements  also  should  be  conductors ;  by  which 
the  selection  is  limited  to  the  metals  and  to  some  forms  uf  carbon.  Now 
when  a  slip  of  zinc  is  immersed  in  an  electrolj-te,  which  we  shall,  for 
simplicity,  consider  for  the  faturc  to  be  muriatic  acid,  the  particles  of 
the  acid  are  brought  into  a  state  of  excitation,  the  molecules 
-  -I  of  hydrogen  hecomiug  positively  excited,  and  ihose  of  chlo- 
rine becoming  negative.  This  condition  was  already  de- 
scribed (page  178)  as  being  that  of  the  acid  particles ;  hut 
it  is  now  necessary  to  indicate  more  nearly  the  immediate 
manner  in  which  it  is  produced.  The  mass  of  zinc  itself,  which  we  before 
considered  as  having,  like  a  magnet,  its  positive  excitation  referrible  to 
one,  and  its  negative  to  the  otlier  extremity,  must  also,  like  the  magnet, 
be  looked  upon  as  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  excited  elements, 
each  of  which  has  its  positive  and  negative  extremities  j  or,  for  greater 
definitenesB,  they  may  be  considered  as  grouped  iu  pairs,  of  which  one 
molecule  is  positively  and  the  other  negatively  excited.  The  condition 
of  the  slip  of  zinc  of  last  figure  may,  therefore,  be  represented  as  in  the 
figure  at  the  side ;  the  particles  of  zinc  being  contained  in  the  shaded 
A  bar,  and  those  of  the  hquid,  consisting 

f -T+T-T+Jf^ryT)  (^^Y*)  °f  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  represented 
z*z*z*z.^^  oafideotit.  Tl,el«rmi„d  particle  ot 
Zinc  becoming  positive,  and  the  neuest 
particle  of  chlorine  becoming  negative,  there  would  residt  immediate 
union  if  no  other  action  interfered,  but  the  chlorine  is  held  back  by  the 
[Kisitive  molecule  of  hydrogen  with  which  it  is  united,  and  so  the  action 
continues  balauccd,  no  matter  how  far  Die  series  may  extend  on  eitlier 
side.  If  now  the  plate  of  copper  be  introduced  so  as  to  complete  the 
circuit,  and  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  Galvanic 
current,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  decomposition  of  the 
exciting  fluid  follows.  For,  although  in  the  arrange. 
ment  above  described  the  inductive  excitement  is 
most  active  at  4,  and  diminiahcs  from  thence  as  it  ex- 
tends along  the  ziuc  upon  the  one  hand,  and  through 
the  fluid  upon  tlie  other,  yet,  when,  as  in  the  figure, 
the  circuit  is  comi)letcd,  the  action  becomes  equally 
powerful  all  through;  (he  particles  of  copper  assume 
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•a  condition  similar  to  those  of  the  zinc,  but  iu  the  reverse  order,  the 
molecule  next  the  acid  being  negative,  and  that  becoming  positive 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  zinc,  and  hence  a  complete  chain  of  induc- 
tivelj  polarized  particles  being  established,  precisely  such  as  are  repre- 
sented by  the  cuttings  of  silk  thread  which  convey  a  current  from  an  elec- 
tric machine  through  oil  of  turpentine;  the 
molecular  arrangement  being  represented 
in  the  adjoining  figure.  Such  being  the 
position  of  the  mutually  excited  mole- 
cules, the  electricities  of  the  particles  of 
zinc  and  chlorine  nearest  to  each  other 
combine,  and  their  neutralization  is  fol- 
.  -A.cid.  lowed  by  that  of  the  entire  chain;  the  ad- 

jacent particles  of  zinc  and  chlorine  then  unite,  and  the  hydrogen,  dis- 
engaged, is  thrown  upon  the  second  particle 
of  chlorine,  its  hydrogen  upon  the  third  chlo- 
rine molecule,  by  which  the  hydrogen  it  had 
^^^^^      ^^   ^^^    been  previously  united  with,  beiug  thrown 

off,  is  emitted  under  the  form  of  gas. 

The  three  distinct  stages  in  this  reaction 
are,  therefore,  1st,  The  mutual  excitation  by 
Acid.  inductive  polarization  of  the  zinc  and  muriatic 

acid.  This  is  the  fundamental  fact  due  to  the  chemical  relations  of  these 
bodies.  2nd,  The  completion  of  the  chain  of  inductively  polarized  par- 
ticles by  the  intervention  of  the  copper  plate  and  connecting  wire.  3rd, 
The  passage  of  the  current  and  the  consequent  decomposition  of  the 
liquid  electrolyte  in  the  cell,  the  chlorine  being  evolved  upon  the  zinc 
with  which  it  enters  into  combination,  and  the  hydrogen  being  elinjinated 
upon  the  surface  of  the  copper  plate. 

The  source  of  the  current  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  found  in  the  decom- 
position of  the  acid,  for  it  precedes  it ;  but  the  quantity  of  chemical 
action  in  the  generating  cell  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  electricity 
which  passes,  for  it  is  produced  entirely  by  its  agency.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  difference  in  reality  between  the  generating  and  the  decomposing 
cell ;  the  action  in  each  is  equally  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  electric 
current ;  but  in  the  generating  cell  one  element  at  least,  the  chlorine,  is 
absorbed  by  the  electrode  (the  zinc)  on  which  it  is  evolved,  and  the 
amount  of  obstacle  presented  to  the  passage  of  the  current  is  proportion- 
ally less. 

Such  is  the  thcorv  of  Galvanism,  which  I  believe  to  be  most  consistent 
with  all  the  results  hitherto  obtained.  The  current  cannot  have  its 
origin  in  the  contact  of  solid  bodies,  for  it  remains  the  same,  no  matter 
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how  much  the  circomstances  of  contact  may  be  changed ;  and  by  every 
alteration  of  the  conditions  of  chemical  action^  it  varies  in  direction  and 
in  power,  although  the  relations  of  the  sohd  bodies  which  are  in  contact 
are  not  affected.  Neither  does  the  current  arise  from  the  transfer  of 
elements  which  occurs  in  the  generating  cell,  for  on  the  contrary,  the 
transfer  of  elements  results  from  the  passage  of  the  current,  indicating 
its  direction  and  measuring  its  amount ;  but  the  current  arises  from  the 
continuous  restoration  through  the  coppftr,  or  positive  element,  of  the 
excitation  produced  by  the  tendency  of  the  zinc  to  combine  with  the 
dilorine  of  the  muriatic  acid.  In  fact,  although  I  have  hitherto  con- 
didered  the  zinc  as  only  influencing  the  acid  by  means  of  a  disposition 
to  unite  with  one  of  its  constituents,  yet,  such  expressions  being  rather 
abstract  and  indefinite,  may  in  the  present  case  be  laid  aside.  The  zinc 
does,  on  immersion,  decompose  a  certain  quantity  of  acid,  of  which  the 
hydrogen  is  evolved  in  the  form  of  gas,  constituting  upon  the  surface  of 
the  zinc  an  exceedingly  thin  layer.  The  chlorine  is  then  in  a  state  of 
combination,  which  is  not  without  analogy  in  other  cases,  that  is,  in  pre- 
sence of  two  substances  for  which  its  afiinity  is  equally  intense,  it  is  dis- 
posed to  unite  with  either  according  as  external  forces  intervene,  and  is 
determined  to  the  zinc  by  the  establishment  of  the  current. 

The  proofs  that  hydrogen  must  be  thus  nascently  liberated  upon  the 
surface  of  the  zinc,  are  to  be  found  in  a  phenomenon  already  noticed 
under  the  head  of  affinity ;  the  precipitation  of  one  metal  from  its  salts, 
by  means  of  another,  having  a  greater  affinity  for  oxygen  than  it.  If 
we  immerse  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  a  sUp  of  pure  zinc,  there 
is  instantly  a  deposition  of  copper,  which  we  must  ascribe  to  the  superior 
affinity  of  zinc  for  oxygen  and  sulphuric  acid ;  but  when  the  zinc  has 
become  thus  sheathed  in  metallic  copper,  the  decomposition  should 
cease,  by  the  access  of  the  acid  being  prevented,  were  it  not  that  the 
copper  deposited  acts  as  the  copper  element  of  a  Galvanic  circuit,  and 
the  subsequent  decomposition  proceeds,  each  new  portion  of  coppeor 
being  deposited  on  the  outside,  farthest  from  the  zinc,  the  action  of 
which  becomes  thus  at  every  moment  more  intense.  If  hydrogen  had 
a  physical  constitution,  such  as  would  enable  it  to  act  as  the  positive 
element  of  a  simple  Galvanic  circle,  then,  no  doubt,  the  purest  zinc 
would  decompose  the  muriatic  acid,  the  circuit  being  completed  by  the 
hydrogen  evolved,  but  such  is  not  the  case  owing  to  its  gaseous  form ; 
but  it  being  that  alone  which  is  the  obstacle,  the  previous  step,  which 
depends  simply  on  the  chemical  affinity  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  may 
reasonably  be  considered  to  have  occurred. 

The  action  of  electricity  in  separating  the  elements  of  bodies  is 
scarcely  of  greater  interest  or  importance  from  the  ideas  it  suggests  of 
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the  nature  of  chemical  affinity^  tliat  it  becomes  as  a  means  of  presenting 
to  each  other^  under  the  most  favouraBle  circumstances  for  union,  the 
different  elements  of  the  Voltaic  circuit,  and  thus  causing  the  formation 
of  bodies  for  whose  construction  the  ordinary  processes  of  the  laboratory 
are  much  too  violent  and  abrupt.  In  this  way  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable substances  of  the  mineral  kingdom  may  be  artificially  pro- 
duced, the  secretion  of  the  metalliferous  ores  into  the  veins  and  cavities 
of  rocks  accurately  represented,  and  bodies,  whose  afl^ties  for  each 
other  rank  as  the  most  intense,  completely,  though  silently  and  gra- 
dually, separated  from  each  other.  It  is  to  Becquerel  that  we  owe 
almost  all  our  knowledge  of  this  important  function  of  electricity ;  from 
him  we  have  also  received  the  important  lession,  that  it  is  not  in  the 
brilliant  effects  of  the  great  batteries  of  Davy  or  of  Callan  that  we  must 
seek  a  clue  to  the  history  of  the  electrical  processes  of  chemical  affinity, 
but  in  the  slow  but  unintermitting  action  of  currents  of  such  low  in- 
tensity that  a  drop  of  pure  water  would  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  in 
Uieir  path.  The  electricity  to  be  employed  in  the  artificial  formation  of 
compound  bodies  must  be  such  as  is  generated  by  a  single  pair,  and 
these  generally  of  metals  whose  similarity  prevents  that  current  from 
being  of  great  amount. 

These  phenomena,  into  the  examination  of  which  I  cannot  enter  with 
much  detail,  are  best  observed  by  means  of  a  tube  bent  into  a  U  shape, 
f<e(i^  and  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  interposed  a  porous  par- 
tition of  clay  or  plaster  of  Paris ;  the  liquids,  whose 
mutual  reaction  is  to  generate  the  new  substance,  are 
placed  in  the  legs  of  the  tube,  one  at  each  side  of  the 
partition,  through  the  pores  of  which  they  gradually 
CT^^^^  mix  with  each  other.  The  Voltaic  current  is  then 
^^211111111^  suppUed  either  by  connecting  the  Uquids  with  the 
poles  of  a  feeble  battery,  or  by  immersing  in  one  leg  a  zinc,  and  in  the 
other  a  copper  or  platina  plate,  connected  by  a  wire  with  each  other. 
If  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  of  sulphate  of  copper  be  thus 
brought  to  act  on  one  another,  a  double  carbonate  of  copper  and  soda 
crystallizes  on  the  plate  immersed  in  the  copper  liquor;  and  if  then  th^ 
solution  of  soda  be  replaced  by  ordinary  water,  a  new  current  is  gene*- 
lated  which  decomposes  the  first  product,  and  forms  a  new  crystalliza- 
tion of  carbonate  of  copper.  If  the  zinc  leg  be  filled  with  a  solution  of 
oxide  of  zinc  in  potash  water,  and  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper  be 
placed  on  the  copper  side,  a  crystalUzation  of  oxide  of  zinc  is  produced 
upon  the  zinc  plate,  and  a  deposition  of  cr)'stallized  copper  upon  the 
metallic  surface  in  the  other  leg  of  the  tube. 

By  using  two  liquids  which  have  unequal  clicmical  actions  on  a  strip 
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of  metal,  this  may  be  made  to  precipitate  itself,  being  reduced  at  one 
extremity  according  as  it  ia  dissolved  at  the  other. 
Thus,  if  the  glass,  a,  be  filled  with  solutiou  of  ni- 
trate of  copper  to  a,  and  then  water,  rendered 
slightly  acid  by  nitric  acid,  be  gently  added,  np  to 
the  level  of  b  ;  a  slip  of  copper,  introduced  so  as  to 
present  equal  surfaces  to  the  two  liquids,  generates 
,  a  current  which  passes  up  through  its  mass,  and 
I  down  from  the  hghtcr  to  the  denser  fluid ;  the  cop- 
p  per  dissolves,  therefore,  above,  and  the  salt  formed 
being  electrolyzed  by  the  current,  its  metal  is  de- 
posited on  the  lowest  surface,  under  tlie  form  of  crystals,  and  this  is 
continued  until  the  free  acid,  and  hence  the  electro-motive  force  in  the 
liquid,  becomes  equal,  when,  of  course,  no  current  passes. 

Dr.  Bird,  who  has  extended  considerably  the  results  obtained  by 
Becquerel,  has  constructed  an  apparatus  for  such  reactions,  with  which 
he  has  obtained,  in  an  isolated  form,  those  simple  bodies,  as  boron, 
silicon,  potassium,  &g.  whose  compounds  resist  ordinary  means  most 
obstinately.  It  consists  of  a  gene- 
rating and  of  a  decomposing  cell. 
\  Tliia  last  is  a  glass  cylinder  a,  with- 
\  in  another  glass  cylinder  b.  The 
inner  one  a  ia  four  inches  long,  and 
an  inch  and  a  Imlf  in  diameter,  and 
/  is  closed  at  tlie  lower  end  by  a  plug 
'  of  plaster  of  Paris,  0'7-incb  in 
thickness.  The  cylinder  is  sup- 
ported within  the  other  h,  which  is 
an  ordinary  jar,  about  eight  inches  deep  and  two  inches  diameter,  by 
means  of  wedges  of  cork.  A  piece  of  sheet  copper  c,  four  inches  long 
and  three  inches  wide,  having  a  copper  conducting  wire  soldered  to  it, 
is  loosely  coiled  up  and  placed  in  the  inner  cylinder,  whilst  a  piece  of 
sheet  zinc,  of  equal  size,  is  also  coiled  up,  and  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the 
outer  cylinder,  it  being  also  furnished  with  a  conducting  wire.  The 
outer  cylinder  is  then  to  be  nearly  filled  with  a  weak  brine,  and  the 
smaller  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper :  the  two  fluids 
being  prevented  from  mixing  by  the  plaster  of  Paris  diaphragm.  After 
it  has  been  in  action  for  some  weeks,  cliloride  of  zinc  is  found  in  the 
external  cylinder,  and  beautiful  crystals  of  metallic  copper,  frequently 
mised  with  the  ruby  protoxide,  (closely  resembling  the  native  ruby 
copper  ore,)  and  large  crystals  of  sulphate  of  soda,  are  found  adhering 
to  the  copper  plate  in  the  smaller  cylinder,  especial!}  on  that  part  where 
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it  touches  the  plaster  diaphragm.  The  apparatus  is  completed  by  tlie 
decomposing  cell  which  is,  in  fact  a  counterpart  of  the  battery  itself, 
consisting  like  it,  of  two  gliiss  cylinders,  one  within  the  other,  the 
smaller  one  having  a  bottom  or  floor  of  plaster  of  Paris  fixed  into  it ; 
this  smaller  tube  may  be  about  half  an  inch  wide  and  three  inches  in 
length,  and  is  intended  to  hold  the  metallic  solution  submitted  to  expe- 
riment, the  external  tube,  h,  into  which  it  is  immersed  being  filled  with 
a  weak  solution  of  common  salt.  Into  the  latter  solution,  a  slip  of 
amalgamated  zinc,  (for  the  positive  electrode,)  soldered  to  the  wire 
coming  from  the  copper  plate  of  the  battery,  is  immersed ;  whilst,  for 
the  negative  electrode,  a  slip  of  platina  foil,  fixed  to  the  wire  from  the 
zinc  plate  of  the  battery,  passes  through  a  cork,  Cy  fixed  in  the  mouth 
of  the  smaller  tube,  and  dips  into  the  metallic  solution  it  contains. 

The  influence  wliich  electricity  thus  exercises  upon  affinity,  and  the 
modifications  in  its  results,  producible  by  its  means,  although  proving  a 
most  intimate  connexion,  do  not  go,  as  I  beUeve,  so  far  as  to  demonstrate 
a  complete  identity  of  cause.  It  is  possible  that,  hereafter,  some  sublime 
generalization  may  embrace  the  phenomena  of  heat,  of  light,  and  of 
electricity,  of  cohesion,  and  gravity,  as  well  as  of  chemical  affinity  within 
one  law,  and  indicate  how,  by  varied  manifestations  of  a  single  agent, 
their  separate  pecuUarities  may  arise ;  but  though  we  may  look  forward 
to  such  a  state  of  science,  we  dare  not  rashly  seek  to  anticipate  its  ap- 
proach,  and  I  look  upon  electricity  as  producing,  and  being  produced  by 
chemical  phenomena,  precisely  as  we  find  heat  to  influence  as  well  as  to 
be  evolved  by  chemical  combination. 

Where  electricity  is  brought  into  play  so  powerfully  by  the  action  of 
a  simple  body  upon  a  compound  fluid,  it  is,  I  consider,  unreasonable  to 
imagine,  that  in  the  combination  of  simple  bodies,  or  of  compound 
bodies,  with  each  other,  no  electricity  should  be  set  free ;  particularly 
when  it  is  proved,  that  in  such  cases  some  electricity  does  appear,  al- 
though  in  quantity,  bearing  no  proportion  to  that  of  the  feeblest  Gal- 
vanic battery.  If  I  were  to  suggest  an  electro-chemical  theory,  such  as 
might  agree  with  the  facts  that  have  hitherto  been  discovered,  I  would 
consider  that  bodies  in  their  free  state,  are  perfectly  destitute  of  excita- 
tion ;  but  that  chemical  union,  or  the  degree  of  intimate  approximation 
which  precedes  union,  may  be  a  source  of  electrical  disturbance,  and  is 
that  which,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  gives  origin  to  the  electricity  employed 
in  our  experiments.  When  united,  bodies  are  likewise  destitute  of 
electrical  properties ;  in  iodide  of  potassium,  the  bond  is  the  affinity  of 
iodine  and  potassium  for  each  other,  and  not  that  the  iodine  is  in  a 
permanent  state  of  negative  excitation  whilst  the  potassium  remains 
positive. 
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If  hydrogen  gas  be  burned  in  oxygen,  there  is  evolution  of  electricity, 
of  which  only  a  trace  escapes  immediate  recombination  under  the  form 
of  light  and  heat,  but  the  existence  of  which,  in  a  highly  intense  form^ 
has  been  demonstrated  by  Pouillet.  The  oxygen  and  th^  vapour  of 
water  produced,  assume  the  positive  condition ;  the  residual  hydrogen 
becomes  negative.  If  carbon  be  burned  in  oxygen,  there  is  likewise 
combustion  and  evolution  of  electricity,  of  which  the  positive  passes  oflf 
with  the  carbonic  acid,  and  the  negative  rests  upon  the  carbon.  The 
evolution  of  heat  may  be  in  these  cases  an  independent  effect  of  combi- 
nation, but  I  would  look  upon  it  as  being  more  probably  the  result  of 
the  union  of  the  electricities  evolved.  If  the  bodies  which  act  npon 
each  other,  are  dissolved  in  water,  there  is  no  combustion,  but  heat  is 
still  evolved,  and  the  electricities  unite  with  one  another,  without  the 
necessity  for  any  intermediate  circuit.  It  is  only  where  the  replacement 
of  one  body  by  another  occurs,  that  the  establishment  of  the  chain  of 
inductively  polarized  molecules  becomes  necessary ;  for  the  particles  of 
ainc  and  hydrogen,  which  become  oppositely  excited,  have  no  power  to 
combine,  and  hence  cannot  be  restored  to  neutrality  unless  by  the 
medium  of  a  third  body,  to  which  both  may  impart  their  excitations. 
That  the  zinc  and  hydrogen  upon  the  one  hand,  and  the  copper  and 
hydrogen  upon  the  other,  do  not  unite,  is,  as  I  conceive,  fatal  to  those 
views  which  assume  the  identity  of  chemical  and  electrical,  or,  as  they 
call  it,  current  or  inductive  affinity ;  for  if  a  molecule  of  copper  in  the 
acid  stood  in  the  place  of,  and  acted  as  a  molecule  of  chlorine,  it  should 
unite  with  the  hydrogen  in  place  of  allowing  it  to  pass  off  free. 

The  act  of  chemical  union  being  such  as  to  produce  electrical  excita- 
tion and  discharge,  before  it  is  completed,  and  the  permanent  combina- 
tion of  the  elements  being  the  result  of  the  return  to  the  neutral  state, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that,  when  these  conditions  are  reversed,  the 
chemical  affinity  should  be  superseded,  and  the  bodies  brought  into  the 
state  in  which  they  had  been  at  the  moment  of  excitation,  and  whilst 
their  elements,  oppositely  excited,  were  yet  separate  from  each  other. 
A  compound  body  is,  therefore,  as  I  apprehend,  decomposed  by  the 
battery,  from  having  this  electrical  state  given  to  it  by  the  current,  and 
the  transfer  of  its  elements  across  the  liquid  is  accomphshcd  by  a  series 
of  neutraUzations  and  excitations,  accompanying  the  unions  and  decom- 
positions by  which  they  pass  to  the  electrodes,  where  they  yield  up  their 
ultimate  excitation,  and  appear  isolated  and  completely  neutral.  The 
quantity  of  electricity  necessary  to  decompose  a  body  is,  therefore,  the 
same  as  it  had  evolved  when  its  elements  entered  into  union ;  and  it 
should  hence  follow,  that  the  current  of  electricity  evolved  in  the  union 
of  chemical  equivalents  of  the  simple  bodies  with  each  other,  should  be 
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the  same.  That  tliis  actually  occurs,  would  follow  from  the  laws  of 
heat;  if  an  equivalent  of  oxygen,  in  combining  with  various  metals, 
evolves  the  same  quantity  of  heat,  and  if  the  heat  be  a  consequence  of 
the  neutralization  of  electricity,  the  quantity  of  this  evolved  should  be 
the  same  also.  It  appears  likewise  that  an  equivalent  of  any  base 
in  combining  with  different  acids,  evolves  the  same  quantity  of  heat,  and 
to  decompose  the  various  salts  thus  formed,  the  same  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity should  be  required ;  and  hence,  that  the  two  actions,  so  com- 
pletely equivalent  to  each  other,  may  satisfactorily  be  referred  to  the 
tome  source. 

Such  is  the  interpretation  I  put  upon  the  phenomena  of  electro-che- 
mical decomposition,  and  the  relations  of  electrical  forces  to  affinity. 
In  the  molecular  condition  of  polar  excitation,  which  accompanies  the 
passage  of  a  current,  I  adopt  fully  the  peculiarly  expUcit  mode  of  repre- 
senting the  actions  of  the  bodies  on  each  other,  proposed  by  Graham^ 
bat  I  consider  it  too  hypothetical  to  assume  that  such  molecular  state 
jiatorally  exists  in  bodies ;  it  may  or  it  may  not ;  but  in  the  absence  of 
evidence  that  it  does,  I  am  not  incUned  to  presuppose  it  unnecessarily. 
I  look  upon  the  current  as  being  produced  by  the  union  of  opposite  po- 
larities, which  are  themselves  not  the  cause  but  the  consequence,  of  the 
ehemical  affinities  of  bodies.  Graham  is  not  disposed  to  admit  that  the 
union  of  simple  bodies,  may  be  accompanied  by  any  electrical  pheno- 
mena^ and  to  exclude  also  from  the  apphcation  of  an  electro-chemical 
theory  the  combination  of  acids  and  of  bases  with  each  other,  as  not 
eapable  of  generating  currents ;  but  the  reason  of  this  is,  as  I  imagine, 
that  the  currents  so  generated  are  necessarily  closed. 

In  concluding  the  admirable  Treatise  on  Electricity,  with  which  he 
has  enriched  scientific  literature,  M.  Becquerel  details  the  views  which 
he  has  adopted  regarding  the  electro-chemical  relations  of  bodies ;  and 
although  they  are  not  expressed  with  the  definiteness  which  might  be 
wished  from  so  distinguished  a  philosopher,  I  shall  endeavour,  in  conclud- 
ing this  section,  to  give  a  short  description  of  them.  In  the  main^ 
they  do  not  differ  much  from  the  principles  of  electro-chemical  combi- 
nation which  I  have  long  since  adopted,  and  which  have  been  already 
noticed. 

M.  Becquerel  considers  that  in  all  bodies  there  is  distributed  a  quan- 
tity of  electricity  indefinitely  great,  which  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  their  molecular  constitution,  that  it  is  disturbed  and  excitation 
produced  in  all  cases  where  molecular  disarrangement  is  produced^ 
hence  pressure,  friction,  an  unequal  distribution  of  heat,  &c.,  are  sources 
of  electricity. 

Chemical  affinity  is  also  a  source  of  electrical  disturbance.     When  an 
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acid  combines  with  an  alcali,  the  first  sets  free  positive  electricity,  and 
the  second  an  equal  quantity  of  negative  electricity ;  these  two  combine 
immediately  in  the  liquor  forming  neutral  fluid,  and  produce  as  many 
currents  as  there  had  been  particles  in  action ;  now  this  i^ultitude  of 
little  currents  ought  to  determine  the  production  of  a  quantity  of  heat, 
depending  on  the  enei^  with  which  the  affinity  was  manifested  and  the 
conducting  power  of  the  liquid.  In  decompositions,  the  electrical  efibct^ 
are  inverse,  that  is,  the  acid  takes  the  negative,  and  the  alcaU  the  positive 
electricity ;  hence,  it  may  be  concluded,  as  M.  Becquerel  had  already 
stated  with  regard  to  aggregation,  that  if  electricity  does  not  constitute 
affinity,  it  is  at  least  indispensable  to  its  manifestation,  since  it  is  always 
subjected  to  the  same  laws  every  time  that  simple  or  compound  atoma 
unite  or  separate.  From  all  considerations  it  appears,  that  the  electricity 
produced  by  chemical  action  is  only  an  effect  resulting  from  the  action 
of  the  affinities  brought  into  play,  and  this  effect  being  brought  into  in* 
verse  action  in  decomposition  announces  at  the  same  time  a  molecular 
electric  state,  indispensable  to  the  permanent  union  of  the  elements  of 
compound  bodies. 

To  explain  decomposition  by  a  current  of  electricity,  M.  Becquerel 
adopts  Ampere's  idea  of  electrical  atmospheres,  although  he  denies  that 
any  bodies  are  naturally  or  permanently  in  a  positive  or  negative  con- 
dition ;  but  he  supposes  that  the  neutral  condition  of  a  body  consists  in 
the  molecule  being  either  positive  or  negative,  and  being  surrounded 
by  an  atmosphere  in  an  opposite  state.  When  bodies  unite,  the  union  of 
their  atmospheres  produces  light  and  heat,  and  the  molecules  remain  ex- 
cited whilst  in  union ;  although  the  union  is  the  cause  of  the  electrical 
disturbance,  and  not  its  effect.  Now,  when  zinc  is  put  in  contact  with 
water,  this  last  is  decomposed,  and  there  is  hence  a  disturbance  of  elec- 
tricity, the  particle  of  zinc  abandons  its  negative  atmosphere,  and  unites 
in  a  positive  condition  with  the  negative  and  nascent  oxygen ;  the  hydro- 
gen is  liberated  nascent  also,  and  highly  positive ;  in  this  state  the  oxy- 
gen would  be  balanced  between  the  two  equally  positive  particles  of  zinc 
and  hydrogen,  and  the  decomposition  could  not  proceed ;  but  if  a  slip  of 
copper  be  introduced,  this  supphcs  a  negative  atmosphere  to  the  positive 
hydrogen,  which  becoming  neutral,  is  evolved  as  gas,  and,  transferring  its 
positive  electricity  to  the  point  of  contact  with  the  zinc,  neutralizes  its 
excess  of  negative  excitement,  and  generates  the  current.  M.  Becquerel 
refers  the  chemical  action  of  the  current,  in  the  decomposing  cell,  to  each 
electricity  setting  the  same  electricity  of  the  compound  in  motion  in  the 
same  direction  with  which  the  particles  are  transferred  by  a  series  of 
combinations  and  decompositions,  as  has  been  already  described,  until 
the  limits  of  the  substance  are  attained,  and  then  the  elements  are  evolved 
in  the  neutral  state. 
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M.  Becquerel  has  endeavoured  to  apply  the  agency  of  electricity  to 
determine  the  relative  afiinities  which  bodies  have  for  each  other.  Ilis 
principle  is  as  follows :  if  nitrate  of  copper  and  nitrate  of  silver  be  dis- 
solved together  in  equal  quantities,  and  decomposed  by  a  Galvam'c  cur- 
rent, the  nitrate  of  silver  alone  is  at  first  affected,  because  the  afiinity  of 
the  silver  for  the  oxygen  and  acid  is  so  much  less  than  that  of  the  cop- 
per for  the  same.  But,  when  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  copper  is  gra- 
dually increased,  a  term  is  arrived  at  when  the  electric  current  is  ex- 
actly equally  divided  between  the  two  metals ;  the  greater  quantity  of 
copper  making  up  for  the  greater  resistance  it  offers  to  the  decomposing 
power.  His  results  are,  that  when  the  solution  contains  twenty  parts 
of  copper  to  one  of  silver,  the  current  acts  equally  on  both ;  when  the 
copper  is  26  to  1,  the  current  acts  as  if  it  divided  itself  §  to  the  cop^ 
per,  and  J  to  the  silver ;  tod  when  the  quantity  of  copper  is  thirty 
times  that  of  the  silver,  there  are  three  equivalents  of  the  copper  salt 
decomposed  for  one  of  the  salt  of  silver.  M.E.  Becquerel  has  essayed 
the  same  important  problem  in  a  different  way,  by  testing  the  power  of 
solutions  of  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine,  to  absorb  nascent  hydrogen 
and  nascent  oxygen,  evolved  in  their  mass  by  means  of  a  Galvanic  cur- 
rent. His  results  appear  to  show,  that  the  affinities  are  expressed  by 
the  numbers :  for 


Hydrogen. 

Oxygen. 

For  Chlorine 

.    022 

For  Chlorine 

.     169 

Bromine 

.    712 

Bromine 

.    380 

Iodine 

.    212 

Iodine 

.    469 

These  two  series  are,  however,  independent  of  each  other,  and  afford 
no  mutual  term  of  comparison  whatsoever. 

It  is  to  be  trusted  that  such  investigations,  conducted  with  the  inge- 
nuity and  accuracy  which  the  Becquerels  can  so  well  apply,  may  lead  to 
results  of  the  highest  interest  to  science.  The  reduction  to  numerical 
laws  of  the  influence  of  quantity  on  affinity,  and  the  determination  in 
numbers  of  the  tendencies  of  the  simple  bodies  to  unite,  would  certainly 
advance  the  condition  of  chemistry,  as  an  exact  science,  in  a  remarkable 
degree. 
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CHAPTEK  IX. 

ON   THE   LAWS   OF   COMBINATION. 

The  general  nature  of  affinity  and  the  modifications  which  it  undergoes 
from  the  influence  of  the  physical  agents,  having  been  now  stated,  I 
flliall  proceed  to  discuss  the  numerical  laws  to  which  its  results  are  sub* 
jected,  the  discovery  of  which  was  the  first  step  in  conferring  upon 
chemistry  the  character  of  an  exact  science. 

It  is  characteristic  of  chemical  affinity,  that  the  projx)rtions,  in  which 
bodies  are  brought  to  unite  by  its  agency,  are  Umited  upon  both  sides, 
whereas  in  those  cases  where  molecular  forces  alone  prevail,  the  pro- 
portions, although  perhaps  limited  in  one  direction,  are  indefinite  in  the 
other.  Thus,  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  cannot  take 
up  any  more  salt,  but  it  may  be  mixed  with  any  quantity  of  water, 
whereas  the  chlorine  and  the  sodium,  which  constitute  the  salt,  form  it 
only  in  certain  proportions  which  are  invariable,  100  parts  containing 
always  39*66  of  sodium  and  60*34  of  chlorine.  K  it  were  not  for 
this  constancy  of  proportion,  the  science  of  chemistry  could  never  have 
advanced  beyond  its  merest  elements ;  for  had  chlorine  and  sodium 
been  capable  of  combining  in  all  indeterminate  proportions,  or  liad  the 
properties  which  we  recognise  in  chloride  of  sodium  been  ascribed  to 
compounds  of  those  elements  in  every  possible  proportion,  no  accoiate 
ideas  regarding  the  constitution  or  properties  of  bodies  could  have  been 
acquired,  and  none  of  the  benefits  derivable  from  experience  or  experi- 
ment could  have  been  attained.  The  first  law  of  constitution  is,  there- 
fore, that  the  composition  and  properties  of  any  given  substance  are 
always  the  same. 

When  by  the  intervention  of  superior  affinities  or  by  double  decom- 
position, a  compound  body  is  decomposed  and  a  new  compound  formed, 
the  proportions,  by  weight,  of  the  various  substances  brought  into 
action,  have  a  constant  relation  to  one  another,  and  as  they  represent 
the  quantities  of  the  bodies  which  exercise  equal,  or  at  least  equivalent 
combining  powers,  they  are  termed,  when  reduced  to  numbers,  the 
combining  proportions  or  equivalents  of  these  bodies.  Thus,  if  100 
parts  of  oxide  of  copper  be  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  it  is 
reduced,  and  the  hydrogen,  uniting  with  the  oxygen  which  it  contained. 
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forms  water.  In  the  100  of  oxide,  there  were  79"83  of  metallic  cop- 
per and  20*17  of  oxygen,  which  last  taking  2*52  of  hydrogen  forms 
22*69  of  water.  Now,  in  this  case  the  2*52  of  hydrogen  produce  the 
same  result  of  satisfying  the  combining  power  of  the  20*17  of  oxygen 
as  the  79*83  of  copper ;  and  hence  these  quantities  of  hydrogen  and 
copper  are  equivalent  to  each  other.  This  example  may  be,  however, 
brought  much  farther.  If,  in  place  of  treating  the  oxide  of  copper  by 
hydrogen  gas,  it  had  been  acted  on  by  chloride  of  hydrogen,  the  oxy- 
gen should  have  been  carried  off  by  the  hydrogen,  which  would  aban- 
don its  chlorine  for  that  purpose ;  but  the  chlorine  should  not  be  set 
firee ;  it,  on  the  contrary,  would  unit6  with  the  copper  from  which  the 
oxygen  had  been  taken,  and  the  reaction  would  be  so  proportioned  that 
the  quantity  of  copper  reduced  by  the  hydrogen  of  the  chloride  of  hy- 
drogen would  be  exactly  sufficient  to  unite  with  all  ]the  chlorine  which 
was  therein  contained,  and  form  with  it  chloride  of  copper.  In  this, 
case  the  100  parts  of  oxide  of  copper  would  require  for  its  decompo- 
sition 91*73  of  chloride  of  hydrogen,  and  there  would  be  formed  169*04 
of  chloride  of  copper  and  22.69  of  water.  Here,  as  before,  the  20*17 
of  oxygen  uniting  with  79*83  of  copper  and  2*52  of  hydrogen,  show 
their  equivalency  ;  but  we  learn  in  addition,  that  79*83  of  copper  and 
2*52  of  hydrogen  unite  equally  with  89*21  of  chlorine,  and  hence, 
that  that  quantity  of  chlorine  corresponds,  and  is  equivalent  in  combi- 
nation, to  20*17  of  oxygen. 

Starting  from  this  point,  we  may  proceed  to  a  still  more  extended 
range  of  instances.  If  we  treat  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  with  iodine, 
we  find  that  it  is  totally  decomposed,  sulphur  being  precipitated,  and 
iodide  of  hydrogen  being  formed.  Now,  taking  the  quantity  of  the 
snlphuret  of  hydrogen,  containing  the  weight  obtained  in  the  former 
example,  2*52  of  hydrogen,  we  find  it  to  be  43*09,  and  hence  to  con- 
tain 40*57  of  sulphur,  which  separates  by  the  action  of  the  iodine,  of 
which  818*27  parts,  uniting  with  the  2*52  of  hydrogen,  form  320*79 
ct  iodide  of  hydrogen.  If  this  iodide  of  hydrogen  be  next  treated 
with  chlorine,  it  abandons  its  iodine,  and  forms  91*73  of  chloride  of 
hydrogen. 

Setting  out,  therefore,  from  100  parts  of  oxide  of  copper,  and 
tracing  its  elements  through  a  variety  of  decompositions,  in  all  of  which, 
the  quantities  engaged  effect  the  same  purpose  of  satisfying  the  ten- 
dency to  combine,  we  found  for  the  numbers  which  express  the  equi- 
valent quantities  of  tiie  simple  bodies  employed,  the  following  : — 


Copper 

.    79-83 

Chlorine 

.    89-21 

Hydrogen 

.      2-52 

Sulphur 

.    40-57 

Oxjgen 

.    2017 

Iodine 

.  318-27 
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and  as  the  compound  bodies  formed  are  also  equivalent^  from  their 
being  produced  by  the  same,  or  equivalent  combining  actions,  we  may 
express  also  in  numbers  their  combining  proportions,  thus  :-r- 

Oxide  of  copper   .        .  10000  Sulphuret  of  hydrogen   .    43*09 

Oxide  of  hydrogen        •    22G9  Iodide  of  hydrogen         .  320*79 

Chloride  of  hydrogen   .    91*73  Chloride  of  copper  .  16904 

It  is  evident  that  if,  in  place  of  oxide  of  copper,  any  other  metallio 
oxide,  reducible  by  hydrogen,  had  been  employed,  its  equivalent 
should  have  been  obtained,  and  in  this  way  the  equivalents  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  metals  have  been  determined. 

These  numbers  are  quite  arbitrary ;  and  any  other  body  in  the  list 
might  as  well  have  been  taken  for  the  origin  as  oxide  of  copper.  In 
practice  such  numbers  are  reduced  to  a  standard,  which  is  taken  as  1^ 
or  100,  and,  for  this  purpose,  either  oxygen  or  hydrogen,  the  most  im- 
portant bodies,  are  usually  selected. 

Any  number  experimentally  obtained,  as  the  above,  may  be  reduced 
to  the  standard  scale  by  the  rule  of  simple  proportions :  thus,  the  equi- 
valent of  copper  being  79*83,  oxygen  being  20*17,  and  hydrogen 
2-52,  it  is 

20-17 :  79*83 : :  100  =  3957        Oxygen  —  100 
and    2*52 :  79  83 : :      1  «  31  *71        Hydrogen  =  I 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  of  the  two  scales,  thus  formed,  deserves 
preference  :  the  hydrogen  scale  has  been,  by  the  authority  of  Davy,  so 
long  prevalent  in  these  countries,  that  it  is  difficult  to  supersede  it;  and 
it  possesses  the  advantage  that  hydrogen  has  the  smallest  equivalent  of 
all  bodies.  The  standard  of  oxygen  is,  however,  for  use,  the  more  con- 
venient, as,  in  consequence  of  the  great  preponderance  of  bodies  in 
which  oxygen  exists,  the  calculations  are  much  simplified  by  its  num« 
ber  being  100  ;  and  there  are  but  two  bodies  which,  on  that  scale,  re* 
quire  to  be  expressed  in  a  fractional  form. 

When  the  study  of  these  equivalent  proportions  first  occupied  the 
minds  of  chemists,  Drs.  Prout  and  Thompson  were  led,  from  specula* 
tions  regarding  the  physical  constitution  of  gaseous  bodies,  to  suggest 
that  the  equivalent  numbers  of  all  substances  should  be  simple  multiples 
of  that  of  hydrogen ;  and  as,  representing  hydrogen  by  1,  the  other 
numbers  should  be  all  whole  numbers,  the  scale  acquired  thereby  consi- 
derable simplicity.  The  researches  of  Berzelius  appeared,  however,  to 
controvert  that  hypothesis ;  and  in  his  numbers,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  those  given  in  the  following  list,  no  trace  of  such  a  law  can  be  de- 
tected. The  progress  of  organic  chemistry  having,  however,  fixed  the 
attention  of  the  most  exact  chemists  on  the  precise  value  of  the  equivalent 
number  for  carboxi^  it  was  found  by  Dumas  that  Berzelius's  number  76 
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was  certainly  too  high,  Jind  it  appeared  that  75  on  the  oxygen,  or  6  on 
the  hydrogen  scale  ought  to  be  adopted ;  as  this  coincided  with  the 
original  view  of  Prout,  it  led  to  a  general  re-opening  of  the  discussion 
of  the  equivalent  numbers,  which  has  resulted  in  the  correction  of  many 
of  Beizehus^s  numbers  :  several  have  been  found  to  be  exact  multiples 
of  the  number  for  hydrogen,  and  amongst  them  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant bodies,  as  carbon,  sulphur,  nitrogen,  oxygen ;  still  taking  into 
account  the  inevitable  range  of  hmits  of  experimental  error,  it  does  not 
api>ear  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  numbers  are  exact  multiples  of 
that  for  hydrogen,  than  should  happen  amongst  so  many  others  from 
the  calculation  of  probabiUties,  and  therefore  the  occurrence  of  those 
simple  multiples  do  not  at  all  form  any  proof  of  the  truth  of  Thompson 
and  Prout^s  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  general  law.  The  chemists  who 
liave  most  contributed  to  establish  those  more  correct  numbers  are — 
Dumas,  Liebig,  Marignac,  Pelouze,  and  Erdman,  and  on  their  results 
the  following  table  has  been  drawn  up. 

In  the  following  table  the  equivalents  of  all  the  simple  bodies  are 
expressed  both  on  the  oxygen  and  on  the  hydrogen  scales;  and  through- 
out this  work  the  two  equivalent  numbers  will  be  given  for  each  compound 
body,  except  where  it  is  otherwise  remarked. 


Equivalents. 

Equivalents. 

ffiLTnAii  n'T  l^lnmpnffl 

NAmpfl  nf  Rnhfltiinppa 

XlcuUv9    yfK    JlildUvlllS* 

0=100 

H=-l 

X^CTIIIVO     \^A      lk^U.I/OwC*UVWa 

0— 100 

H«l 

Aluminum 

171-2 

13-7 

Mercury 

1*250-8 

10000 

AutimoDy 

1612-9 

1-29-2 

Molybdenum 

598-5 

47  96 

Arsenic 

937-5 

75- 

Nickel 

369-7 

29-62 

Barium 

8580 

68-66 

Nitrogen 

175-0 

14-00 

Bismuth 

886-9 

71-10 

Osmium 

1244-5 

99-72 

Boron 

136-2 

10-91  i 

Oxygen 

100-0 

8'00 

Bromine 

978-3      78-26 1 

Palladium 

665-9 

53-36 

Cadmium 

696-8 

55-74 

Phosphorus 

400-3 

32  00 

Calcium 

2500 

20-00 

Platinum 

1233-5 

98-84 

Carbon 

750 

6  00 

Potassium 

487-5 

39- 

Cerium 

574-7 

46-05 

Rhodium 

651-4 

52-2 

Chlorine 

443-7      35-47  i 

Ruthenium 

651-4 

521 

Chromium 

351-8 

28  19 

Selenium 

494-6 

39-63 

Cobalt 

3690 

29-57 

Silicon 

266-8 

21-35 

Columbium 

2307-4 

184-90 

Silver 

1350-0 

108- 

Copper 

395-7 

31-70 

Sodium 

287-2 

22-97 

Fluorine 

233-8 

18-74 

Strontium 

547-3 

43*85 

Glucinum 

331-3 

26-54 

Sulphur 

200-0 

16*00 

Gold 

12290 

98-33 

Tellurium 

801-7 

64-25 

Hydrogen 

12-5 

100 

Thorium 

744-9 

59-83 

Iodine 

1579  5    126-4    ' 

Tin 

735-2 

58-92 

Iridium 

1233-5 

98-84 

Titanium 

303-6 

24-33 

Iron 

350-0 

2800 

Tungsten 

11830 

94*80 

Lanthanum 

6000 

48-0 

Vanadium 

856-9 

68-66 

Ta^ 

1294-5 

103-73 

Uranium 

7500 

600 

Lithium 

80-3 

6-44 

Yttrium 

402-5 

32-25 

Magnesium 

158-3 

12  69 

Zinc 

406-6 

32-51 

Manganese 

345-9 

27-72 

Zirconium 

420-2 

33-67 

£78 
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The  deterniiiiatiou  of  the  equivalents  of  compound  bodies  is  an  equally 
remarkable  application  of  the  principles  that  have  been  laid  down.  The 
equivalent  number  of  a  compound  is  the  sum  of  the  equivalent  numbers 
of  its  constituents,  as  has  been  already  seen  in  the  numbers  obtained  for 
the  oxides  and  chlorides  of  copper  and  of  hydrogen.  In  this  way  may 
be  constructed  lists  of  the  equivalents  of  compound  bodies ;  thus  reducing 
the  substances,  already  noticed,  to  the  scales,  there  are  : 


Substances. 

Equivalents. 

Substances. 

Equivalents. 

O=.100|  H«l 

0— 100 

H  =  l 

Oxide  of  copper 
Oxide  of  hydrogen   . 
Chloride  of  hydro- 
gen 

495-7 
112-5 

4451 

39-72 
900 

36-47 

Chloride  of  copper 
Iodide  of  hydrogen 
Sulphuret  of  hydro- 
gen 

838-3 
15920 

213-7 

6718 
127-57 

17- 

It  is  in  relation,  however,  to  the  mutual  decomposition  of  saline  bodies 
that  the  principle  of  equivalent  proportion  becomes  of  most  interest  and 
by  which  it  is  best  illustrated.  If  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  barytes  we 
add  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  there  is  immediate  decomposition,  by 
the  mutual  interchange  of  acids  and  bases,  and  the  neutrality  of  the 
solution  remains  completely  undisturbed ;  the  salts  which  exist  after 
mixture  are  equally  neutral  with  those  which  had  existed  previously,  and 
the  quantities  of  acids  and  bases  which  are  involved  in  the  decomposition 
are  hence  equivalent  to  each  other.  Thus,  if  we  take  130*7  parts  of 
nitrate  of  barytes,  we  find  that  they  require  for  their  decomposition  ex- 
actly 71*3  parts  of  dry  sulphate  of  soda,  and  that  there  are  formed  116-7 
parts  of  sulphate  of  barytes,  and  85*3  parts  of  nitrate  of  soda.  The 
composition  of  these  four  salts  is  j 


Sulphate  of  Barytes. 
Sulphuric  acid  40 

Barytes  76*7 


Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Nitric  acid        .        55 
Soda         .        .        31-3 


116-7 


85-3 


Nitrate  of  Barytes. 
Nitric  acid  .     54 

Barytes  .     76*7 


130-7 


Sulphate  of  Soda. 
Sulphuric  acid  40 

Soda         •        .        31-3 

71-3 


All  four  are  neutral ;  the  acids  and  bases  are  in  all  equally  neutralized, 
and  hence,  the  40  of  sulphuric  acid  and  54  of  nitric  acid,  being  capable 
of  saturating  the  same  quantity  of  base,  whether  it  be  soda  or  barytes, 
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are  equivalent  quantities  and  represent  the  combining  proportions  of 
these  acids;  and  the  76-7  of  barytes,  and  the  31-3  of  soda,  being  like- 
wise abown  to  possess  equal  powers  of  neutralizing  the  acid,  whether 
nitric  or  sulphuric,  are  the  numerical  equivalents  of  those  bases.  If 
there  had  been  a  larger  quantity  of  either  salt  present,  it  would  have 
remained  unaffected,  the  interchange  of  elements  taking  place  only  in 
equivalent  proportions.  Had  nitrate  of  lead  been  employed,  in  place  of 
nitrate  of  barytes,  the  proportion  necessary  should  have  been  different, 
and  a  different  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lead  would  have  been  produced 
from  the  same  sulphate  of  soda.  Thus,  to  the  71*3  of  sulphate  of  soda, 
there  should  be  added. 

Nitric  acid    .      54*0    producing    Sulphuric  acid    .      40*0 
Oxide  of  lead    111*7  „  Oxide  of  lead      .     111*7 


Kitrateoflead  1657 


Sulphate  of  lead  .     151*7 


If,  in  place  of  sulphate  of  soda,  we  take  oxalate  of  soda,  we  will  find 
that  67 '3  of  it  will  exactly  fulfil  the  functions  of  71*3  of  sulphate  of 
soda,  and  these  consisting  of  31*3  of  soda  and  36*0  of  oxalic  acid,  wiU, 
by  decomposing  130*7  of  nitrate  of  barytes,  or  165*7  of  nitrate  of  lead, 
produce  147*7  of  oxalate  of  lead,  or  112*7  of  oxalate  of  barytes.  86  of 
oxalic  acid  are,  therefore,  equivalent  to  40*0  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  54*0 
of  nitric  acid. 

A  table  of  equivalents  of  acids  and  bases  might  thus  be  drawn  up ! 
there  should  be. 


Substances. 

Equivalents.    < 

Substances. 

Equiyalents. 

0=100 

H==^l 

O»100 

H«l 

Nitric  acid 
Sulphuric  acid 
OxaUc  acid 

677*0 
501-0 
4500 

54*0 
400 
360 

Soda 
Barytes 
Oxide  of  lead 

8901 

956-9 

1394-5 

81-3 

76-7 

111*7 

It  was  in  this  form  that  the  equivalency  of  different  quantities  of 
chemical  substances  was  first  recognised,  and  numbers  assigned  with 
extraordinary  skill,  by  Wenzcl,  whose  labours,  although  overlooked  at 
the  time,  must  be  considered  as  the  first  and  greatest  step  towards  assign- 
ing the  numerical  conditions  of  chemical  action. 

The  mode  of  determining  the  equivalent  number  of  a  new  substance 
can  now  be  easily  understood.  If  it  be  an  acid,  it  is  to  be  combined 
with  some  base  of  which  the  equivalent  is  known ;  if  it  be  a  base  it  must 
be  united  with  an  acid.     If  it  be  a  metal,  it  may  be  united  with  chlorine 
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or  oxygen.  If  it  be  a  simple  non-metallic  body,  it  may  be  united  with 
a  metal*  In  any  case,  a  well  defined  compound  of  tlie  new  body  wi& 
one  whose  equivalent  number  is  akeady  known  must  be  obtained  a&d 
accurately  analyzed*  The  equivalent  numbers  of  the  two  bodies  aie 
proportional  to  the  quantities  in  which  they  were  combined,  provided  we 
have  reason  to  consider  that  the  compound  examined,  contained  an 
equivalent  of  each.  Thus,  if  the  new  body  form  with  sulphuric  acid,  a 
perfectly  neutral  and  soluble  salt,  and,  on  analysis,  this  yields  37*3  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  62'7  of  the  new  base  in  100,  the  equivalent  is  found 
by  the  proportion,  as  37'3  :  62*7  : :  40*0  :  x  =  67*4,  which  is  the  equi- 
valent of  the  body,  40*0  being  that  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  hydrogen 
being  =  1. 

A  calculation  of  this  kind  requires,  however,  to  be  checked  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  next  law  of  combination,  that  of  multiple  proportions ;  for, 
as  has  been  stated,  in  the  example,  we  presume  the  salt  analysed  to  be 
composed  of  an  equivalent  of  each  constituent.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  it  contained  two  equivalents  of  acid  to  one  of  base,  in  which  case 
the  number  for  the  latter  should  become  134*8;  or  two  equivalents  of 
base  to  one  of  acid,  which  would  make  the  number  33*7.  The  propor- 
tions might  be  even  still  more  complex ;  and  hence,  before  attempting 
to  decide  on  the  equivalent  number  of  a  body,  its  general  history  must 
be  studied. 

The  third  law  of  combination  is,  that  where  one  body  unites  with 
another  in  more  proportions  than  one,  there  exists  a  simple  relation 
between  the  quantities  of  the  second,  which,  in  the  diflfereut  compounds, 
unite  with  the  same  quantity  of  the  first.  Thus,  taking  manganese  and 
nitrogen,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  number  of  compounds  which  they 
form  with  oxygen,  we  find  that 

345'9  of  manganese  unite  with  100  of  oxygen,  forming  protoxide. 
345-9  ,,  150  ,,  sesquioxide. 

345*9  M  200  „  peroxide. 

345  9  M  300  „  manganic  acid. 

345*9  „  350  M  permanganic  acid. 

and  with  nitrogen, 

175  of  nitrogen  unite  with  100  of  oxygen,  forming  nitrous  oxide. 
175                    ,,  200  ,,  nitric  oxide. 

175  ,,  300  „  hjponitrous  acid. 

175  „  400  ,,  nitrous  acid. 

175  M  500  ,,  nitric  acid. 

Here  the  successive  quantities  of  oxygen  taken  by  the  manganese 
are  as  the  numbers  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  and  those  which  combine  with  the 
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nitrogen  are  as  1,  2,  3,  4^  5.  In  the  last  case  they  are  all  simple  mul- 
tiples of  the  first  proportion^  but  in  the  case  of  manganese  they  are 
multiples  of  one-half  of  the  quantity  contained  in  the  protoxide.  The 
analogy  of  some  other  similar  bodies,  however,  renders  it  extremely 
probable,  that  although  it  has  not  been  yet  discovered,  there  exists  a 
compound  of  345*9  of  manganese  with  50  of  oxygen,  and  this  should 
then  be  the  first  term  of  the  series. 

This  law  of  multiple  proportions  holds  not  only  with  regard  to  the 
simple  bodies  already  stated,  but  also  ^^ith  compound  bodies  of  every 
class.  Thus,  chromic  acid  combines  with  potash  in  three  difierent  pro- 
portions, forming  by 

52*2  chromic  acid  ^  47  '3  potash,  neutral  chromate  of  potash. 
104*4  »,  4-47*3      „        bichromate  of  potash. 

156*6         ,,         -1-47*3      ,,        terchromate  of  potash. 

Sulphuric  acid  combines  with  potash  in  two  proportions, 

40*0  sulphuric  acid  -f-  47*3  potash,  neutral  sulphate. 
80*0  „  -(-47*3      „       bisulphate. 

It  was  indeed  by  the  verification  of  it,  in  the  case  of  the  carbonates  and 
oxalates  of  potash,  by  Wollaston,  that  this  law  obtained  in  the  first 
instance  general  acceptation, 

22  of  carbonic  acid +47*3  potash,  form  carbonate  of  potash. 
44  „  +47*3  ,,  bicarbonate  of  potash. 

86  of  oxalic  acid     •{-47'3  potash,  form  oxalate  of  potash. 
72  „  4*  "^7*3  „  binoxalate  of  potash. 

144  ,,  -f  ^^'^  *>  quadroxalate  of  potash. 

In  salts,  with  excess  of  base,  the  same  principle  holds.  Thus,  in  the 
sulphates  of  copper  I  have  shown  that, 

39-7  oxide  of  copper  4-40*0  sulphuric  acid,  form  neutral  sulphate. 

79-4  „  -f400  „  bibasic  sulphate. 

1588  „  4-40*0  ,,  quadribasic  sulphate. 

317*6  ,,  4-40*0  „  octobasic  sulphate. 

In  other  cases  the  series,  although  not  so  complete,  evidently  follows 
the  same  law. 

The  great  use  of  the  symbolical  nomenclature,  noticed  already  in 
page  203,  consists  in  its  supplying  an  exact  expression  of  multiple 
proportions.  The  ordinary  symbol  of  a  simple  body  indicating  an 
equivalent  of  it,  the  number  by  which  that  symbol  is  multiplied,  in  the 
formula  of  each  compound  body,  represents  the  number  of  equivalents 
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therein  contaiued.     Thus,  for  manganese  and  nitrogen^  already  used  as 
iBstauoes^  the  symbolical  expression  of  the  law  is  given  in 

NO    Nitrons  oxide.  MnO     Protoxide  of  manganese. 

NO9  Nitric  oxide.  Mn^Os  Sesquioxide. 

NO3  Hyponitrous  acid.  MnOa   Peroxide. 

NO4  Nitrous  acid.  MnOa  Manganic  acid. 

NO5  Nitric  acid,  Mn^O?  Permanganic  acid. 

The  numerical  coefficient  is  sometimes  placed,  as  here,  below  and  to 
the  riglit  of  the  letter  symbol;  by  other  chemists  it  is  placed  to  the 
left  and  on  the  same  line,  as  Pb  +  20.  Cr+30«,  and  sometimes  to  the 
right  and  above  the  letter,  as  PbO*.  CrO'.  Tliis  makes  no  difference 
in  chemistry ;  but  the  student  must  be  very  careftJ  not  to  confound 
chemical  with  mathematical  symbols,  in  which  the  position  of  the  num- 
ber might  alter  its  power  and  meaning  altogether.  It  must  be  no- 
ticed, however,  that  numbers  written  as  the  above  affect  only  the 
immediate  symbol  to  which  they  are  attached ;  but  sometimes  a  number 
affects  a  group  of  symbols :  thus,  3MnO  is  three  equivalents  of  pro- 
toxide of  manganese  =  MuaOa :  thus,  also,  SO3  KO.  +  Al^Oa.  3S0a, 
the  formula  of  dry  alum,  contains  four  figures  of  3,  of  which  the  first, 
second,  and  fourth  only  affect  the  O  to  which  they  are  subjoined;  but 
the  third  affects  the  SOj,  to  which  it  is  prefixed.  A  little  practice  will 
enable  the  student  to  become  quite  familiar  with  the  arrangement  of 
the  symbols,  or  formulae,  as  they  are  termed,  of  bodies,  even  of  the 
most  complicated  nature. 

This  is  the  principle  of  multiple  proportions,  that  the  successive  quan- 
tities in  which  one  body  may  unite  with  another  are  multiples  of  the 
first,  by  a  whole  number;  and  the  cause  of  this  is  at  once  seen,  and  a 
simple  and  positive  meaning  given  to  this  law,  by  saying,  that  the  first 
body  contains  an  equivalent  of  each  element ;  the  second,  one  equiva- 
lent of  one  and  two  equivalents  of  the  other,  and  so  on ;  the  succes- 
sive steps  being  formed  by  the  number  of  combining  proportions  of  the 
second  body  which  unite  with  one  combining  proportion  of  the  first. 

This  principle,  which  establishes  a  remarkable  distinction  between 
the  action  of  chemical  affinity  and  of  cohesion,  was,  at  the  moment  of 
its  first  being  traced,  attacked  by  BerthoUet,  to  whose  exclusive  doc- 
trines it  was  quite  fatal.  BerthoUet,  in  fact,  considered  that  the  affinity 
of  bodies  should  make  them  unite  in  all  possible  proportions,  and  that 
it  was  only  by  the  influence  of  cohesion  and  elasticity  that  the  forma- 
tion of  the  bodies,  actually  produced,  resulted.  Thus  he  asserted,  that 
sulphuric  acid  and  barytes  actually  unite  in  all  proportions,  but  those 
of  40*0  of  acid  to  76*7  of  base  forming  the  body  of  the  least  solubility, 
the  whole  quantity  of  acid  is  determined  to  unite  ^ith  the  barytes  in 
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those  proportkmfl^  and  in  none  others.  Thus  he  imagined  also,  that  mer- 
cury and  oxygen  should  unite  in  all  proportions,  and  that  it  was  only 
by  the  intervention  of  external  causes  that  their  union  was  determined 
in  preference  to  occur  in  the  proportions  of  100  of  mercury  to  4  of 
oxygen,  and  100  of  metal  to  8  of  oxygen.  We  owe  to  Proust  the 
complete  refutation  of  BerthoUet's  views  in  this  respect;  he  cleared 
away  a  heap  of  incorrect  ideas  which  had  prevailed  regarding  compoond 
bodies,  showing  that  numerous  degrees  of  oxidation,  which  had  been 
looked  upon  as  intermediate,  and  connecting  the  extreme  limits,  as 
BerthoUet  thought  they  ought  to  be  connected,  wer6  impure  and  badly 
prepared  mixtures  of  the  true  compounds,  and  that  when  pure,  the 
transition  from  one  state  to  the  other  is  sudden  and  definite,  as  has 
been  shown  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  law  of  multiple  proportion. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice,  however,  as  an  example  of  how  easily  a  great 
discovery  in  science  may  be  lost,  that,  although  Proust  had  in  his  hand 
all  materials  necessary  for  establishing  the  laws  of  combination,  such  as 
they  have  been  described,  they  escaped  his  notice,  from  his  having 
contemplated  his  results  only  in  one  point  of  view ;  thus  he  found  that 
in  100  parts. 


Ist  Oxide  of  copper  contained. 
Oxygen,    .  .11-22 

Copper,  .    88*78 

Ist  Oxide  of  mercury. 

Oxygen,    .  8*80 

Mercury,  .  .    06*20 

1st  Sulphuret  of  iron. 

Sulphur,  .  .    37'23 

Iron,         .  .    62*77 


2nd  Oxide  of  copper  contained. 
Oxygen,  .    20*17 

Copper,  .    79-83 

2nd  Oxide  of  mercury. 

Oxygen,  .      7*82 

Mercury,  .    92.68 

2nd  Sidphuret  of  iron. 

Sulphur,  .    ^-26 

Iron,       .  .    45*74 


He  proved  that  no  indefinite  intermediate  degree  of  combination  could 
be  traced,  and  that  the  influence  of  cohesion  could  not  be  supposed  to 
be  the  only  cause  of  the  definiteness  of  constitution ;  but  had  he  made 
a  trifling  change  in  his  way  of  calculation — had  he  taken  a  certain 
weight  of  one  element  as  the  standard,  and  not  1 00  parts  of  the  com- 
pound body — liis  numbers  should  have  become, 

2nd  Oxide  of  copper, 

Oxygen,  .    2000 

Copper,  .    791*4 

2nd  Oxide  of  mercury. 

Oxygen,  .    2000 

Mercury,  .  2531*6 

2nd  Sulphuret  of  iron. 

Sulphur,  ^         .    400-0 
Iron,       .  '         .    339-2 

And  thus,  the  fact  of  the  quantity  of  oxygen  or  sulphur,  in  the  second 


Ist  Oxide  of  copper, 

Oxygen,      . 

100*0 

Copper, 

791-4 

Ut  Oxide  of  mercury, 

Oxygen, 

1000 

Mercury,     . 

2531-6 

Ist  Sulphuret  of  iron, 

Sulphur, 

200*0 

Iron 

339-2 
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range  of  compounds^  being  exactly  double  that  in  each  of  the  first, 
would  have  been  evident,  and  the  law  of  multiple  proportions  been 
discovered  twenty  years  before  its  existence  was  suspected. 

We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  examine  more  in  detail  the  method  of 
determining  the  equivalent  number  of  a  body,  which,  as  was  before 
noticed,  is  rendered  diflBcult,  sometimes,  when  the  substances  in  question 
unite  in  more  proportions  than  one.  Thus,  it  is  evident  that  the  man- 
ganese series  might  be  represented  as 

100  of  oxygen -{- 345*9  of  manganese,  forming  protoxide. 

100  „  230*5  ,,  „  sesquioxide. 

100  M  172*9  ,,  „  peroxide. 

100  ,,  115*3  ,,  ,,  manganic  acid. 

100  „  96 '8  ,,  ,,  permanganic  acid. 

And  the  metallic  oxides  and  sulphurets  above  described  might  be 
written,  and  express  still  the  law  of  multiple  proportion ;  as, 


1st  Oxide  of  copper. 

2nd  Oxide  of  copper. 

Oxygen,      . 

1000 

Oxygen,             .     100*0 

Copper, 

791*4 

Copper,              .    395*7 

Ist  Oxide  of  mercury. 

2nd  Oxide  of  mercury. 

Oxygen,      . 

1000 

Oxygen,             .     100*0 

Mercury,     . 

253116 

Mercury,           .  1265*8 

1st  Sulphuret  of  iron, 

2nd  Sulphuret  of  iron. 

Sulphur,     . 

2000 

Sulphur,            .    200*0 

Iron, 

339*2 

Iron,                  .    169-6 

There  might  tlius  be  deduced  from  each  kind  of  compound  a  different 
equivalent  for  each  simple  body,  and  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  lay 
down  some  general  principles  by  which  one  must  be  guided  in  their 
choice. 

Krst.  Whenever  there  exists  but  one  proportion  in  which  two  bodies 
are  capable  of  combining,  it  may  be  concluded,  unless  there  is  good 
reason  to  the  contrary,  derived  from  other  sources,  that  the  proportion 
is  one  equivalent  of  each  element.  Thus,  lime  and  magnesia  are  the 
only  compounds  formed  by  the  metals  calcium  and  magnesium,  uniting 
with  oxygen,  and  are  hence  looked  upon  as  protoxides. 

Second.  Whenever  one  body  combines  with  another  in  two  propor- 
tions, as  a  metal  with  oxygen,  and  that  the  quantities  of  oxygen  are  as 
2 : 1,  it  may  be  concluded,  unless  there  are  other  reasons  for  an  opposite 
decision,  that  the  bodies  consist  either  of  one  equivalent  of  metal  united 
respectively  with  one  and  two  of  oxygen,  or  of  one  equivalent  of  oxygen 
united  respectively  with  one  and  two  of  metal.  To  decide  between 
these  views,  it  must  be  considered,  that  as  the  tendency  of  the  metal 
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and  of  oxygen  to  unite,  is  pretty  well  satisfied  by  the  combination  of  an 
equivalent  of  each,  if  the  protoxide  so  fonned  unite  with  another  equi- 
valent of  either  metal  or  of  oxygen,  this  will  be  retained  with  inferior 
power,  and  when  the  substance  so  produced  is  exposed  to  decomposing 
agencies,  it  may  be  resolved  into  protoxide  and  metal  in  the  one  case> 
and  protoxide  and  free  oxygen  in  the  other.  Thus,  copper,  lead,  and 
mercury  unite  each  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions,  and  if  black  oxide 
of  mercury  be  heated,  it  resolves  itself  easily  into  metaUic  mercury  and 
red  oxide,  whilst  the  red  oxide  undergoes  no  change  except  total  decom- 
position  into  mercury  and  free  oxygen,  Eed  oxide  of  copper  decom- 
poses itself  easily  into  metalhc  copper,  and  black  oxide  of  copper ;  but 
this  last  does  not  admit  of  any  decomposition  which  is  not  total.  If 
we  take  yellow  oxide  of  lead,  we  cannot  change  it  by  the  application  of 
heat ;  but  if  we  heat  brown  oxide  of  lead,  it  gives  off  one-half  of  its 
oxygen,  and  yellow  oxide  remains ;  similarly  when  peroxide  of  manga<> 
nese  is  heated  by  deoxidizing  agents,  it  abandons  one-half  of  its  oxygen^ 
but  the  oxide  so  formed  cannot  be  further  reduced.  In  this  wav,  there- 
fore,  we  conclude  that 

Red  oxide  of  copper  is  suboxide.    CujO.  « 

Black  oxide  of  copper  is  protoxide.    CuO. 

Black  oxide  of  mercury  is  suboxide.    Hg^O. 

Red  oxide  of  mercury  is  protoxide.    HgO. 

YeUow  oxide  of  lead  is  protoxide.    PbO. 

Brown  oxide  of  lead  is  deutoxide.    PbOs. 

Olive  oxide  of  mftnganese  is  protoxide.    MnO. 

Black  oxide  of  manganese  is  deutoxide.    MnOs. 

Thus,  also,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  unite  in  two  proportions,  to  form,  in 
one,  water,  a  body  remarkably  neutral  in  properties  and  permanent  in 
constitution,  and  in  the  other  oxygenated  water,  of  which  half  of  the 
oxygen  is  so  loosely  combined  that  its  decomposition  is  provoked  by 
the  slightest  causes,  and  is  explosively  violent.  It  is  hence  concluded 
that. 

Water  is  protoxide  of  hydrogen.    HO. 
Oxygenated  water  is  deutoxide.    HO}. 

If  there  be  still  more  degrees  of  combination  of  the  two  bodies,  these 
principles  apply  still  more  determinat^ly  to  their  characteristic  pro^ 
perties. 

Third.  The  constitution  of  an  acid  may  be  frequently  determined  by 
the  consideration,  that  an  equivalent  of  it  is  the  quantity  which  neu- 
tralizes an  equivalent  of  a  well  characterised  base.  Thus  the  equivalent 
number  of  potash  on  the  hydrogen  scale  is  4  7 '4,  and  this  combining 
with  40*0  of  sulphuric  acid  to  form  neutral  sulphate  of  potash,  this 
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number  is  determined  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  acid^  and  as  it  is 
made  up  16*0  of  sulphur  and  24  of  oxygen,  the  acid  is  considered  to  be 
composed  of  one  equivalent  of  sulphur  16'0,  and  three  equivalents  of 
oxygen  8  X  3  =  24.  Its  formula  is,  therefore,  SOs.  In  the  same 
way,  on  analysing  hyposulphate  of  potash,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  47*8 
of  potash,  united  to  72*0  of  the  acid,  which  is,  therefore,  its  equivalent 
number.  But  this  number  is  made  up  of  32*0,  or  two  equivalents  of 
sulphur,  and  40,  or  five  equivalents  of  oxygen,  and  the  formula  express- 
ing its  constitution  is  SiO^. 

When  an  acid  forms  several  classes  of  salts,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
which  is  that  containing  an  equivalent  of  each  element,  and  hence  this 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  constitution  of  the  acid  may  be  occasionally  at 
feuh.  This  happens  particularly  with  the  acids  of  phosphorus  and  ar- 
senic ;  and  in  these  cases  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to  considerations  re- 
garding the  constitution  of  their  salts,  which  will  be  described  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  salts  in  general. 

Fourth.  In  cases  where  the  ratio  between  the  quantities  in  which  the 
bodies  combine  does  not  follow  the  simple  proportions  of  1:2:8,  &c., 
but  assumes  the  more  complex  forms  of  2  :  3,  or  3 :  4,  or  3 :  5  :  7,  it  is 
necessary  to  seek  for  analogies  between  the  members  of  the  series  and 
certain  other  bodies  with  regard  to  which  there  is  not  the  same  uncer- 
tainiy.  Thus,  there  are  two  oxides  of  iron  wliich  may  be  looked  upon 
as  consisting,  either 

the  1st  of  28    of  iron  ^  8  oxygen, 

the  2nd    28         „       ^  12 

or  the  2nd    18*6      „       4.  8 

the  Ist    28         „       4-  ® 


In  the  first  mode  of  view  the  oxygen  varies  as  2 : 3,  but  in  the  second 
it  18  the  metal  which  changes  in  proportion.  Here  we  obtain  a  guide 
in  the  study  of  the  salts  formed  by  these  bodies.  It  is  found  that  the 
oxide  which  contains  28  of  iron  to  8  of  oxygen,  agrees  in  its  laws 
and  properties  with  magnesia,  with  black  oxide  of  copper,  and  with 
olive  oxide  of  manganese,  which  are  all  protoxides,  and  that  it  differs 
totally  in  its  relations  from  such  bodies  as  are  very  fully  known  to  be 
suboxides.  This  oxide  of  iron  contains,  therefore,  an  equivalent  of  each 
clement,  and  its  formula  is  FeO.  The  peroxide  of  iron  then  becomes 
Fe.Oi|,  but  as  the  equivalent  of  oxygen  cannot  be  considered  to  be 
divided,  we  look  upon  it  as  being  rather  FcaOj,  and  having  its  equiva- 
lent number  twice  as  large.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  finding  that 
when  sulphate  of  peroxide  of  iron  unites  with  sulphate  of  potash  to 
form  iron  alum,  it  does  so  in  the  proportion  of  FejOa,  dry  iron  alum 
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being  SO3.  KO.  -|-  Fa^Oa.  3SO3,  and  aa  this  is  the  only  proportion  in 
wliich  these  two  salts  unite^  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  contains 
an  atom  of  each  element. 

This  mode  of  controlling  the  equivalent  numbers  is  beautifully  shown 
in  the  instance  of  the  compounds  of  chrome  with  oxygen.  There  are 
two;  the 

Green  oxide  of  chrome  consists  of  I8'79  chrome  J^    8  oxygen. 
Chromic  acid  „  18*79     „       +  16      „ 

Here  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  doubled  in  the  second  compound ;  and 
as  this  yields  half  of  its  oxygen  readily,  either  by  heat,  or  to  any  sub- 
stance having  an  afBnity  for  it,  it  would  appear  highly  probable  that  the 
18-79  is  the  equivalent  of  chrome,  and  that  the  oxide  of  chrome  should 
be  looked  upon  as  a  protoxide :  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Sulphate  of 
chrome  combines  with  sulphate  of  potash  to  form  a  chrome  alum,  re- 
sembling in  all  characters  and  constitution  the  iron  alum  already  noticed, 
and  hence  oxide  of  chrome  corresponds  to  peroxide  of  iron,  and  its  for- 
mula is  CtjOs.  This  is  further  proved  by  the  relations  of  chromic  acid 
to  bases.  The  chromates  resemble  perfectly  the  sulphates  with  which 
they  are  isomorphous,  and  to  saturate  47*3  of  potash  52*2  of  chromic 
acid  are  required,  consisting  of  28'2  of  chrome  and  24  of  oxygen,  and 
hence  the  formula  of  chromic  acid  is  CrOj,  resembling  that  of  sulphuric 
acid  SO3. 

Fifth.  In  cases  where  there  is  only  one  compound  of  a  body  with 
oxygen,  we  may  be  induced,  from  analogical  grounds  such  as  those  now 
described,  to  consider  it  not  to  be  composed  of  an  equivalent  of  each 
element.  Thus  aluminum  and  oxygen  form  only  one  compound,  alu-> 
mina ;  but  this  resembles  in  all  its  laws  of  combination  and  crystalline 
form  oxide  of  chrome  and  peroxide  of  iron,  and  hence  it  is  considered 
to  be  a  compound  of  two  equivalents  of  metal  and  three  of  oxygen,  and 
its  formula  to  be  Als.Os. 

Sixth.  When  bodies  are  found  combined  in  proportions  expressed  by 
high  numbers,  they  are  generally  looked  upon  as  secondary  compounds, 
formed  by  the  reunion  of  others  the  ratio  of  whose  elements  are  more 
simple.  Thus  lead  forms  with  oxygen  compounds  intermediate  to  the 
true  oxides  already  described,  the  one  containing  three  equivalents  of 
lead  and  four  of  oxygen,  the  other,  four  of  lead  and  five  of  oxygen;  these 
consist  really  of  the  protoxide  and  peroxide  united  in  the  proportions 
shown  by  the  equations  : 

Pb^Ofi  =  3  PbO  4-  PbOj  and  PbaO*  =  2  PbO  +  PbOj. 

In  like  manner,  between  the  two  proper  oxides  of  iron  there  intervene^ 
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the  two  magnetic  oxides,  the  formulae  of  whicli  are  YeS^n  and  FejO^ : 
being  compounds  of  protoxide  and  peroxide,  as, 

Fe403  =  2  FeO  +  FesOs  and  FcaOi  =  FeO  +  FeaOa. 

By  this  means  the  constitution  of  an  extensive  class  of  complex  bodied 
is  reduced  to  very  simple  forms. 

The  relative  combining  equivalents  of  bodies  which  unite  in  several 
proportions,  may  however  be  considered  under  another  point  of  view, 
which  although  not  employed  as  the  basis  of  popular  chemical  explana- 
tions, requires  notice  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view.  In  a  series  of 
oxides  for  example,  we  may  consider  not  that  an  equivalent  of  metal  com- 
bines with  successively  added  equivalents  of  oxygen,  but  that  an  equiva- 
lent of  oxygen  combines  with  different  quantities  of  the  metals.  That 
in  fact,  the  same  metal  should  liave  different  equivalent  numbers,  and  ia 
combining  in  such  would  generate  different  oxides  and  different  salts. 
Thus,  protoxide  of  iron  consists  of  28  iron  and  eight  oxygen.  Peroxide 
of  iron  28  metal  and  12  oxygen.  But  peroxide  may  also  be  considered 
as  composed  of  18*7  iron  and  eight  oxygen,  and  that  the  sulphate  of  the 
peroxide  consists  of  an  equivalent  of  acid  and  an  equivalent  of  base 
SOj  -|-  Fef  .0.  This  view  obtains  considerable  support  from  the  fact, 
that  under  the  influence  of  oxygen,  chlorine,  or  bromine,  it  is  always  the 
percompound  that  iron  forms,  and  not  the  protocompound,  which  is 
only  secondarily  generated  by  the  action  of  the  percompound  on  the 
excess  of  iron  then  present.  So  that  FeaOa  is  not  formed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  O  to  Fcj  Oj,  but  Fe  O  is  formed  by  the  union  of  Fe  to  F,  Oj. 
This  principle  has,  it  is  seen,  already  been  used  in  order  to  explain  the 
formation  of  suboxides ;  thus,  mercury  acts  either  with  the  equivalent 
100  or  200.  Copper  either  with  the  equivalents  31-7  or  G3'4..  Sulphur 
certainly  may  form  compounds,  having  any  of  at  least  four  different 
equivalents.  This  topic  connects  itself  however  so  immediately  with  the 
theory  of  atomic  constitution,  that  its  further  discussion  will  fall  better 
under  that  head. 

If  we  take  oxygen,  hydrogen,  chlorine,  and  nitrogen  in  the  proportions 
by  weight  which  correspond  to  their  equivalent  numbers,  and  measure 
the  volumes  which,  as  gases,  they  occupy,  an  exceedingly  striking  rela- 
tion will  be  found  between  them  :  the  volume  of  oxygen  being  exactly 
one-half  that  of  each  of  the  other  gases.  If,  also,  we  heat  iodine  and 
bromine  in  quantities  proportional  to  their  equivalents  by  weight,  we 
shall  find,  that  when  converted  into  vapour,  they  occupy  precisely  the 
same  volume  as  the  equivalent  of  hydrogen  gas  at  the  same  temperature 
and  pressure.  On  converting  into  vapour  equivalent  weights  of  arsenic 
and  phosphorus,  they  occupy  precisely  the  same  volume,  wliich  is  equal  to 
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that  of  the  equivalent  of  oxygen  gas;  and  by  similarly  treating  an 
equivalent  of  sulphur,  lis  volume  becomes  one-third  that  of  the  oxygen. 
Finally,  when  a  quantity  of  mercury,  representing  its  equivalent  num- 
ber, is  converted  into  vapour,  its  volume,  reduced  to  the  same  standard 
of  temperature  and  pressure,  is  four  times  that  of  oxygen  and  double 
that  of  hydrogen  or  clilorine  gases.  It  hence  results,  that,  although 
the  equivalent  weights  of  the  simple  bodies  may  be  totally  unconnected, 
and  may  range  witliin  very  extensive  limits,  yet  the  volumes  which 
these  equivalent  quantities  occupy,  when  in  the  state  of  gas  or  vapour, 
have  a  very  simple  relation  to  one  another ;  thus,  taking  the  equivalent 
weight  of  oxygen  as  100,  and  its  equivalent  volume  as  1,  the  propor- 
tions of  the  other  bodies  mentioned  are : 


Name  of  Substance. 

Equivalent  Weight. 

Equivalent 
Volume. 

Sp.  gr.  of  Vapour 
air  =  1000.  ^ 

Oxjgren 

1000 

1 

1105-6 

Hydrogen 

12-5 

2 

69-3 

Chlorine 

443-6 

2 

2470-0 

Iodine 

1579-5 

2 

8701-0 

Bromine 

978-3 

2 

53930 

Nitro£ren 

1750 

2 

976-0 

Snlphor 

200-2 

h 

66480 

Phosphonu 

400-3 

1 

4327  0 

Arsenic 

937-5 

1 

103620 

Mercury 

1250-8 

4 

69690 

Not  merely  does  this  simple  proportion  of  equivalent  volumes  hold 
among  the  simple  bodies,  but  it  determines  in  the  compounds,  which 
they  form,  an  equally  regular  constitution. 

The  volumes  of  the  gases  which  unite  are  necessarily  in  simple  equi- 
valent proportion  to  each  other,  and  when  the  same  gases  unite  in  more 
than  one  proportion,  the  second  is  a  multiple  of  the  first.  In  all  cases 
also  where,  after  union,  a  condensation  of  volume  occurs,  the  resulting 
volume  is  simply  related  to  the  volumes  which  the  constituents  had 
occupied  before  combination.  Thus,  in  the  formation  of  water,  one 
volume  of  oxygen  unites  with  exactly  two  of  hydrogen,  and  the  volume 
of  watery  vapour  which  is  formed  is  equal  to  that  of  the  hydrogen  em- 
ployed. To  form  ammonia  one  volume  of  nitrogen  unites  with  three 
of -hydrogen,  and  the  four  volumes  are  condensed  into  two  by  the  com- 
bination. There  may,  therefore,  be  arranged  for  the  various  bodies 
which  assume  tlie  gaseous  form,  a  series  of  equivalents  in  volume, 
which  will  not  be  totally  unconnected  numbers,  like  those  of  the  equi- 
valents by  weight,  but  are  found  to  be,  as  the  weights  should  become, 

if  the  suggestion  of  Prout  were  verified,  simi)le  multiples  of  the  equi- 
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valeut  of  some  stoudard  body  ivlucli  may  be  selected,  as  oxygen  in  the 
table. 


Q 

Vapour. 

1 

ll 

II! 

•a  1 

^ 

S>i 

-^ 

Water 

HO 

1I25 

2 

622  0 

NitToua  oxide 

NO 

2750 

2 

1527-3 

Nitric  onde 

NO* 

3750 

4 

1039-3 

SO^ 

4000 

r. 

2210-6 

ao= 

500-0 

10 

(i 

2781  -9 

SH 

212-5 

G 

1177-0 

Muriatic  acid 

CIH 

456  1 

1209  5 

IH 

isga'O 

4385-0 

BrH 

990'8 

27aio 

Ammonia 

NHj 

2145 

591-5 

Aim 

952-6 

26940 

Terehloride  of  srwuic       . 

AbCIi 

2208-O 

62ftS0 

Cnlomel 

Hg,Cl 

2974-3 

a 

8204-0 

CorrosiTe  iublimale 

HrCI 

17095 

4 

94390 

Arsenioiu  acid 

AhO] 

1-240-1 

13670  0 

Salphuret  of  mercury 

HrS 

H67-0 

53S10 

Chloride  of  sulphur 

SCI 

845-0 

4866-0 

Prolochlorido  of  phosplioru 
Parchloride  of  pliospliorus 

PCI, 

1720-1 

4741 -i 

PCh 

25053 

11 

6 

4T8S-1 

The  simplicity  thus  shown  to  exist  between  the  volumes  of  tlie  con- 
stitaent  and  compound  vapours  enables  us  very  often  to  calculate  before- 
hand what  the  specific  gravity  of  a  vapour  should  be,  and  thus  to 
ascertain  how  closely  the  numbers  found  experimentally  by  the  methods 
described  in  the  first  chapter  may  approach  to  absolutfi  correctness. 
Thus,  to  calculate  the  specific  gravity  of  ammonia ;  it  is  formed  by  the 
anion  of  three  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  nitrogen,  and  the 
weights  of  these  volumes  being  as  their  specific  gravities,  the  weight  of 
the  ammonia  formed  should  be  976  +  (S  X  69)  =  1183.  if  the  four 
volumes  of  constituents  were  condensed  into  one ;  but  as  the  condensa- 
tion is  into  two,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  ammonia  is  1183  ^  2  = 
691*5  OS  given  in  the  table.  Sulphur  and  hydrogen  nnitc  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  volume  of  sulphur  to  six  of  hydrogen,  and  hence  if 
there  were  but  one  volume  of  resulting  gas,  the  specific  gravity  should 
be  6648  +  {0  X  69)  =  7062,  but  as  there  are  six  volumes  of  gas 
formed,  the  true  specific  gravity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  7062  -i- 
6  =  1177.  The  general  rule  being  to  multiply  the  specific  gravities 
of  the  simple  gases  or  vapours  respectively  by  the  volumes  in  which 
they  combine,  to  add  those  products  together,  and  then  to  divide  the 
sum  by.  the  number  of  volumes  of  the  compound  gas  produced. 
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By  the  application  of  this  principle,  we  may  often  decide  with  great 
probability  on  the  specific  gravity  which  certain  bodies  should  have  in 
the  state  of  vapour,  although  it  has  not  been  as  yet  possible  to  weigh 
their  vapours  experimentally.  Thus,  the  temperature  at  wliich  anti- 
mony is  volatile  is  so  high  that  the  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  may 
possibly  never  be  determined  by  experiment ;  but  the  chloride  of  anti- 
mony resembles,  in  all  its  chemical  relations,  chloride  of  arsenic,  and 
there  is  the  greatest  probabihty  that  the  constitution  of  the  two  are 
alike  in  the  state  of  vapour.  Now,  we  know  that  chloride  of  arsenic 
consists  of  six  volumes  of  chlorine  and  one  volume  of  arsenic  vapour 
condensed  into  four  volumes ;  and  hence,  if  we  multiply  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  vapour  of  chloride  of  antimony,  which  is  8106*5,  by 
four,  we  obtain  82426*0,  and  subtracting  from  it  the  weight  of  six 
volumes  of  chlorine  =  14820,  there  remains  17606,  which,  if  the 
analogy  between  arsenic  and  antimony  be  correct,  must  be  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  vapour  of  antimony  reduced  to  the  standard  of  air 
=  1000. 

Similar  principles  have  been  applied  to  the  determination  of  the  spe- 
cific gravity  which  carbon  should  possess  if  it  were  converted  into 
vapour.  This  number  would  be  of  great  importance  in  all  calculations 
of  the  specific  gravities  of  the  vapours  of  organic  bodies,  most  of  which 
contain  carbon  as  an  element ;  but  unfortunately  there  is  no  volatile 
body  so  similar  to  carbon,  as  that  its  analogies  can  be  taken  as  a  guide, 
and  hence  the  bases  of  the  calculated  density  of  gaseous  carbon  are 
purely  hypothetical.  Indeed  chemists  are  not  agreed  upon  the  precise 
number,  some  making  it  the  double  of  what  it  is  estimated  at  by  others. 
If  we  look  upon  carbonic  acid  as  consisting  of  equal  volumes  of  va- 
pour of  carbon  and  oxygen,  the  two  condensed  into  one,  the  specific 
gravity  of  carbon  is  1624*1  —  1102*6  =  421*5,  but  if  the  carbonic 
acid  consist  of  two  volumes  of  oxygen  and  one  of  carbon,  the  three 
volumes  condensed  into  two,  the  calculated  specific  gravity  of  the 
latter  vapour  is  3048*2  —  2205*2  z=  843*0.  On  the  first  idea,  the 
carbonic  oxide  consists  of  two  volumes  of  carbon  vapour,  and  one  of 
oxygen,  the  three  condensed  to  two  (2  X  421*5  -|-  1102*6)  -^  2  = 
972*8,  and  on  the  latter,  of  equal  volumes  united  without  condensation 
(843*0  +  1102*6)  -^  2  =  972*8.  It  is  this  latter  which  I  adopt,  and 
in  any  calculations  that  may  occur  hereafter,  I  shall  consider  the  specific 
gravity  of  gaseous  carbon  as  843.  It  does  not  at  all  necessarily  follow 
that  the  true  specific  gravity  is  either  of  these  numbers ;  as  it  may  be 
that  the  relations  by  volume  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  are 
much  more  complex.  Ikfore  the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  of  sul- 
phur  had  been   experimentally  determined,  it  was   considered   from 
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similar  theoretic  grounds  to  be  2216^  but  it  is  actually  three  times  as 
great^  6648,  and  we  must  hence  not  reckon  too  implicitly  on  the 
relations  by  volume  at  present  given,  for  the  gaseous  compounds  of 
carbon. 

The  relation  between  the  volume  actually  occupied  by  the  quantity  of 
vapour  corresponding  to  an  equivalent  of  a  body  and  the  density  calcu- 
lated from  its  composition,  has  been  found,  however,  in  some  instances 
to  be  subjected  to  curious  anomalies  from  sudden  and  great  alterations 
which  take  place  in  the  density  of  some  vapours,  for  even  slight  altera- 
tions of  temperature  near  their  boiling  points.  Thus,  the  vapour  of 
acetic  acid  has  a  density  of  3200  at  257%  and  of  2080  at  482**,  which 
last  corresponds  to  the  theoretical  density,  and  is  retained  at  all  higher 
temperatures.  Butyric  and  formic  acid  vapours  show  similar  discre- 
pancies. The  vapour  of  oil  of  vitriol,  which  is  2500  at  630®,  becomes 
1680  at  928°,  the  calculated  density  being  1640.  Some  oils  are  found 
also  anomalous ;  but  with  these  comparatively  few  exceptions,  the  den- 
sities of  the  vapours  of  compound  bodies,  found  by  experiment,  agree 
with  those  obtained  by  calculation  from  the  densities  of  their  consti- 
tuents, and  the  equivalent  is  represented  in  almost  all  cases  by  two  or 
four  volumes  of  the  vapour. 

In  the  combination  by  volume,  the  same  laws  of  multiple  proportion 
hold  as  in  combination  by  equivalents ;  thus,  the  compounds  of  chlo- 
rine and  oxygen  which  are,  by  weight,  Cl.O.  CI.O4.  CI.O5.  and  CI.O7, 
are  by  volume  two  of  chlorine,  to  one,  to  four,  to  five,  and  to  seven 
volumes  of  oxygen  respectively,  and  so  in  all  other  instances,  and, 
consequently,  all  remarks  that  have  been  made  regarding  the  law  of 
multiple  proportions  in  equivalents  by  weight,  apply  to  combinations  of 
equivalents  by  volume  also. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


OP  THE  RELATIONS   OP   CHEMICAL   CONSTITUTION  TO  THE  MOLECULAE 

STEUCTUEE   OP  BODIES. 


It  has  been  abundantly  shown,  throughout  the  preceding  portions  of 
this  work^  that  even  the  most  purely  physical  properties  of  a  body  are 
closely  connected  with  its  chemical  constitution ;  and  thus  ihe  density^ 
the  crystalline  structure,  or  the  electrical  relations  of  a  substance,  or  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  acted  on  by  heat,  may,  by  affording  distinctive 
characters,  or  by  influencing  its  afiBnities,  become  necessary  to  its  chemical 
history.  The  numerical  laws  of  constitution  last  described,  yield  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  intimate  relation  of  chemical  to  molecular  consti- 
tution ;  and  in  the  present  chapter  I  purpose  to  conclude  the  description 
of  the  general  history  of  chemical  action,  by  an  account  of  such  principles 
as  have  been  advanced,  and  such  facts  as  have  been  discovered  illustra- 
tive of  this  connexion.     They  are  as  follows  : 

1st.  The  connexion  between  molecular  constitution  and  the  equivalent 
numbers  of  bodies.  TAe  atomic  theory  and  the  stpeculatums  on  atomic 
volume. 

2nd.  The  connexion  between  the  crystalline  form  and  the  chemical 
equivalency  of  bodies.  The  laws  of  isomorphism,  and  pheTumena  of  di- 
morphism. 

3rd.  The  conuexion  between  constitution  and  composition,  as  afiPecting 
specific  individuality  of  chemical  bodies.  Doctrines  of  allotropy  and 
isomerism.     Of  the  theories  of  types  and  of  compound  radicals. 


.* 
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SECTION  I. 

OF  THE   ATOMIC   THEORY   AND   THE   DOCTRINE   OF   ATOMIC   VOLUME. 

It  was  natural  that  as  soon  as  the  remarkable  laws  of  combination^  dis- 
cussed in  the  last  chapter,  had  been  discovered,  philosophers  should  be 
anxious  to  ascend  to  the  causes  in  which  they  had  their  rise,  and  to  trace, 
in  the  operation  of  some  one  general  principle,  the  three  determinate 
numerical  conditions  to  which  experiment  has  proved  chemical  action  to 
be  subjected ;  accordingly,  such  theoretical  views  were  promulgated, 
even  before  the  laws  of  combination  were  fully  understood ;  and  it  has 
been  since  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  the  philosophic  chemist,  to 
disentangle  the  real  and  practical,  from  the  merely  speculative  portions, 
of  atomic  chemistry. 

For  Dalton,  in  promulgating  the  law  of  multiple  combination,  the 
most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  extensive  principle  that  has  been 
conferred  on  chemistry  since  the  epoch  of  Lavoisier,  announced  it  as  the 
result  of  speculations,  which,  though,  in  their  general  nature,  true,  and 
constituting  still  the  essential  basis  of  all  theories  of  chemical  action, 
were  yet  overlaid  by  a  tissue  of  hypotheses  so  irregular,  and  so  unneces- 
sary, that  for  a  long  time  the  real  dignity  and  excellence  of  the  experi- 
mental laws  was  underrated  and  misunderstood.  These  accessory  specu- 
lations have  now,  however,  passed  away,  and  the  theory  of  combination 
laid  down  by  Dalton  may,  in  all  its  essential  conditions,  be  very  briefly 
expressed  as  follows. 

All  substances  are  supposed  to  be  constituted  of  particles  perfectly 
indivisible,  and  hence  truly  atoms.  In  different  kinds  of  matter  these 
atoms  are  of  different  weights,  and  probably  of  different  magnitudes ; 
but  this  latter  quality  is  of  no  material  interest.  When  bodies  combine 
chemically,  their  combination  must  be  so  effected  that  one  atom  of  one 
unites  with  one  atom  of  another ;  or  one  of  the  first  with  two,  or  three, 
or  four  of  the  second ;  or  two  of  the  first  with  three,  or  five,  or  seven  of 
the  second ;  but  no  intermediate  degrees  can  possibly  occur,  for  the  atom 
being  absolutely  indivisible,  no  intermediate  degree  of  union  can  take 
place.  The  relative  weights  of  these  atoms  are  the  equivalent  numbers 
of  the  bodies  combined ;  eight  parts  of  oxygen  unite  with  one  part  of 
hydrogen,  by  weight,  to  form  water,  because  the  simplest  proportions  in 
which  they  can  unite  are  one  atom  of  each,  and  the  atom  of  oxygen  is 
eight  times  as  heavy  as  the  atom  of  hydrogen ;  eight  parts  of  oxygen 
are  equivalent  to  35*4  parts  of  clilorine,  because  when  an  atom  of  hydro- 
gen leaves  the  atom  of  oxygen,  it  combines  with  an  atom  of  chlorine  in 
its  place,  which  is  weightier  than  that  of  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of 
35'4  to  8,  and  the  quantity  must  be  consequently  so  determined.  When 
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a  second  atom  of  oxygen  combines  with  hydrogen,  it  being  equally  heavy 
with  the  first,  doubles  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  the  equivalent  of 
hydrogen  has  taken  up,  and  as  might  be  illustrated  by  any  series  of 
examples,  introduces  as  a  necessary  consequence  the  law  of  multiple 
combination. 

Such  is  the  atomic  theory  of  Dalton.  It  expresses  faithfully  the  laws 
of  combination ;  1st,  the  law  of  definite  constitution ;  2nd,  the  principle 
of  equivalent  proportion ;  and  3rd,  the  law  of  multiple  combination.  It 
is  therefore,  even  in  this  form,  the  most  embracing  and  perfect  general- 
ization that  has  ever  been  proposed  in  chemistry ;  but  before  committing 
ourselves  implicitly  to  its  adoption,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  into  its 
basis  with  some  detail. 

Dalton  assumes  that  matter  is  constituted  of  indefinitely  small  particles, 
atoTn^,  but  he  advances  no  proof  that  it  is  so ;  he  adopts  unreservedly 
that  side  of  the  discussion,  which,  from  the  earliest  ages  has  divided  the 
opinions  of  philosophers,  and  shows  that  on  that  hypothesis  all  the  most 
remarkable  phenomena  of  chemistry  can  be  explained.  But  I  have  abeady, 
in  the  first  chapter  of  this  work,  pointed  out,  that  the  question  of  the 
ultimate  constitution  of  matter  is  now  no  nearer  its  solution  than  it  was 
twenty  centuries  ago ;  and  I  will  now  proceed  to  show,  that  for  the  ex- 
planation of  the  laws  of  combination,  the  atomic  theory  of  Dalton  is 
unnecessary,  or  at  least  that  it  becomes  only  one  out  of  a  variety  of 
molecular  conditions,  wliich  matter  may  assume.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  in  what  matter  the  relative  weights  of  the  atoms 
of  bodies,  if  they  really  exist,  are  to  be  determined. 

I  pointed  out  in  the  last  chapter  the  number  of  circumstances  which 
should  be  taken  into  account  for  the  determination  of  the  equivalent 
number  of  a  body ;  it  is  by  such  considerations  that  in  similar  cases  the 
atomic  weight  of  a  body  is  determined,  and  where  the  idea  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  ultimate  combining  molecules  is  adopted,  the  atom  is  the 
equivalent,  and  the  number  is  its  weight.  If  therefore,  the  theory  of 
molecular  constitution  involved  chemical  results  alone,  no  difficulty  would 
occur ;  but  when  we  consider  these  atoms  as  bmlding  up  the  mass,  and 
conferring  upon  it  its  physical  properties,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
produce  its  chemical  constitution,  inconsistencies  are  found,  which  must 
prevent  our  coming  too  hastily  to  a  conclusion. 

When  Gay-Lussac  first  determined  the  existence  of  those  simple  rela- 
tions which  have  been  described  as  existing  between  the  volumes  of  gases 
which  combine  together,  it  was  considered  certain,  that  all  gases  con- 
tained in  the  same  volume  the  same  number  of  atoms.  The  gases  are 
remarkable  for  all  possessing  the  same  physical  constitution.  Tlieir 
relations  to  pressure  and  to  heat  are  governed  by  the  same  law  in  all 
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cases^  which  can  be  best  explained  by  supposing  tliat  in  the  same  space 
they  contain  the  same  number  of  ponderable  atoms,  set  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other,  and  whose  material  repulsion  is  expressed  by  tlie  same 
law.  Hence,  when  one  volume  of  clJorine  unites  with  one  of  hydrogen, 
an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  each  element  come  into  play,  and  an  atom 
of  the  compound  consists  of  an  atom  of  each  constituent.  But  here  a 
difficulty  occurs ;  the  chloride  of  hydrogen,  which  results,  occupies  two 
volumes,  and  yet  it  is  in  physical  properties  identical  with  the  hydrogen 
or  chlorine ;  all  physical  evidence  would  lead  us  to  beheve,  that  muriatic 
acid  contained  in  the  same  volume  the  same  number  of  atoms  as  its  con- 
stituents, but  the  most  positive  chemical  evidence  shows  that  it  contains 
but  half  so  many.  In  like  manner,  on  physical  grounds,  there  should 
be  the  same  number  of  atoms  in  the  same  volume  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen, and  as  water  is  formed  by  the  union  of  one  volume  of  oxygen,  with 
two  of  hydrogen,  it  should  consist  of  one  atom  of  oxygen  and  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen ;  but  the  most  perfect  chemical  evidence  we  possess  proves 
that  water  is  composed  of  an  equivalent  of  each  element.  The  number 
of  chemical  molecules  in  gases  is  different  therefore  for  each  gas ;  it  is 
the  combining  or  equivalent  volume  which  contains  equal  numbers  of 
chemically  equivalent  molecules  or  atoms,  and  as  has  been  shown  in  the 
tables  in  last  chapter,  those  volumes  differ  remarkably  from  one  gas  to 
another. 

Another  physical  condition,  which  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
molecular  constitution  and  the  chemical  relations  of  bodies,  is  their 
specific  heats,  on  the  remarkable  law  of  which,  regarding  the  simple 
bodies,  as  ^Jiscovered  by  Dulong  and  Petit,  and  extended  to  many  com- 
pound bodies  by  Nauman,  Eegnault,  and  Avogadro,  I  have  already 
fixed  attention  (page  84.)  If  we  look  upon  the  specific  heats  of  all 
the  ultimate  particles  of  simple  bodies  as  being  the  same,  we  should 
at  once  have  a  mode  of  determining  their  atomic  weights,  and  these  should 
coincide  with  the  equivalents  deduced  from  chemical  considerations. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  atomic  weights  of  the  solid  simple 
bodies,  deduced  from  their  specific  heats,  coincide  with  those  adopted 
from  chemical  considerations,  and  in  some  of  the  exceptional  instances, 
as  bismuth  and  silver,  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  true  number,  which 
may  be  fairly  interpreted  as  so  far  remaining  neutral.  But  in  other 
cases  we  find  that  it  completely  fails ;  thus,  the  atomic  weight  of  iodine 
deduced  from  its  specific  heat  is  63'3,  whilst  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
its  chemical  equivalent  is  126*3,  twice  as  much.  Also,  the  history  of 
arsenic  and  phosphorus  is  so  complete,  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
their  equivalents  are  75*4  and  32*0,  but  when  we  calculate  the  atomic 
weights  from  their  specific  heats,  we  find  as  the  result  for  arsenic  37 7, 
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and  for  phosphorus  16*0,  that  is,  in  each  case  but  the  half  of  the  real 
number.  In  the  gases,  also,  there  is  complete  discordance  between  the 
specific  heats  and  the  chemical  equivalents,  no  matter  whether  we  con- 
sider their  purely  molecular  constitution,  by  which  they  should  have  an 
equal  number  of  atoms  and  equal  specific  heats  in  equal  volumes,  or 
whether  we  compare  their  combining  volumes  with  their  specific  heats. 
The  specific  heats  of  volumes  (p.  88)  of  oxygen  and  of  hydrogen,  have 
been  proved  by  Apjohn  to  be  as  808  to  1459,  whilst,  on  chemical 
grounds,  that  of  oxygen  should  be  double,  and  on  molecular  considera- 
tions the  same  as,  that  of  the  hydrogen. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that  it  is  totally  impossible  to 
adopt  completely  the  opinion  of  Dalton,  that  bodies  are  composed  of 
ultimate  and  indivisible  particles,  which,  aggregating  together,  give 
origin  to  sensible  masses  of  the  same  nature,  when  similar  particles  unite, 
and  to  the  phenomena  of  chemical  combination  when  the  union  is  be- 
tween particles  of  different  kinds ;  I  adopt  fully  the  idea  of  Dumas,  that 
it  is  possible,  and,  indeed,  more  consonant  to  experiment,  to  explain  all 
the  laws  of  chemical  combination,  quite  independent  of  any  consideration 
as  to  whether  the  masses  which  combine  are  indivisible  or  the  reverse. 
The  word  atom,  if  interpreted  in  this  strict  and  proper  sense,  is  unne- 
cessary, and  may  be  injurious  if  employed  with  any  vague  or  undefined 
meaning. 

I  consider,  as  I  have  already  stated,  (page  7,)  that  sensible  masses 
of  matter  are  constituted  of  a  number  of  lesser  masses,  which  again  may 
be  made  up  of  similar  constituent  groups,  proceeding  downwards  to  imy 
extent,  but  still  without  involving  the  question  of  a  limit  to  the  degree 
of  possible  division.  One  class  of  these  groups  of  particles  I  consider 
to  be  represented  by  the  equivalent  numbers ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
these  numbers  may  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  chemically  com- 
bining groups  may  be  disposed  to  subdivide  themselves,  in  order  to  ge- 
nerate a  set  of  groups  of  an  inferior  class.  The  specific  heats  of  bodies 
may  be  considered  to  have  reference  to  an  order  of  groups  of  particles 
often,  but  not  necessarily,  coincident  with  those  which  combine  to  pro- 
duce chemical  compounds ;  and  the  third,  probably  the  most  remote, 
engaged  in  the  ordinary  properties  of  matter,  may  be  such  as  being 
uniformly  distributed  in  the  gaseous  form,  confers  upon  those  bodies 
the  properties  which  characterize  mechanically  that  condition,  and  are 
independent  ahke  of  the  chemical  properties  and  specific  heats  which 
appertain  to,  and  are  exhibited  by,  groups  of  a  more  complex  structure 
and  superior  order. 

From  this  poiiit  of  view  I  contemplate  the  atomic  theory ;  for  these 
groups,  engaged  in  chemical  combination,  and  indivisible  by  chemical 
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means,  are,  in  all  chemical  relations,  aloms.  Their  relative  weights  are 
our  equivalent  numbers.  From  their  union  the  laws  of  definite  and 
multiple  combination  directly  follow.  But,  when  we  remove  them  from 
their  proper  sphere,  when  we  subject  them  to  physical  forces,  we  may 
dissect  them,  and  separate  them  into  other  groups ;  or  we  may  unite 
many  of  them  together,  to  form  a  larger  group,  characterized  by  the  re- 
lations to  heat  and  to  pressure  that  have  been  already  stated,  but  no 
longer  the  group  or  atom  engaged  in  chemical  operations.  Thus,  the 
group  which  is  acted  on  by  the  heat  when  a  gas  expands,  occupies  only 
half  the  space  in  muriatic  acid  that  the  chemical  group  takes  up ;  but 
in  gaseous  sulphur,  it  occupies  three  times  the  space  of  the  chemical 
atom.  In  gaseous  oxygen,  arsenic,  and  phosphorus,  the  mechanical 
atom  is  of  the  same  volume,  but  the  chemical  atom  only  of  half  the  vo- 
lume, that  they  respectively  occupy  in  hydrogen,  chlorine,  and  iodine. 
In  most  of  the  simple  bodies  the  same  groups  produce  chemical  combi- 
nation, and  determine  the  specific  heat ;  but  in  iodine,  in  arsenic,  and 
in  phosphorus,  the  group  which  enters  into  chemical  combination  con- 
tains two  of  the  groups  which  are  pointed  out  from  the  specific  heats  of 
these  bodies. 

I  shall  frequently  employ  the  word  atom  in  the  course  of  the  foUow- 
lowing  pages ;  but  I  do  so  only  as  an  abbreviation  for  the  terms  equiva^ 
lent  quantity i  or  co7nbining  masses.  Of  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter, 
or  true  atoms,  we  know  nothing ;  and  all  the  discussions  that  have  taken 
place,  from  the  earliest  and  vaguest  speculations  of  Uemocritus  or  Leu- 
cippus,  to  the  modern  experiments  of  Wollaston  and  Faraday,  must  be 
considered  as  absolutely  without  influence  on  the  positive  decision  of 
the  question. 

Indeed  the  last  named  eminent  philosopher  has  been  induced  by  the 
consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  electrical  conduction,  to  propose  for 
its  explanation  a  point  of  view  which  negatives  all  definitive  idea 
of  molecular  or  atomic  consitution  of  matter,  and  would  lead  to  the 
resolution  of  its  properties  into  mere  actions  of  force  emanating  from 
mathematical  points  in  space ;  in  fact  to  the  adoption  of  what  has  been 
termed  the  dynamical  theory  of  the  constitution  of  matter.  His  line 
of  argument  is  as  follows : — If  we  adopt  an  atomic  theory,  we  shall 
find  from  considerations  of  atomic  volume  which  shall  be  described  just 
now,  that  different  bodies  contain,  under  the  same  bulk,  different  num- 
bers of  atoms,  and  that  those  atoms  must  be  believed  to  be  separated 
from  each  other  by  spaces  many  times  larger  than  they  themselves 
occupied.  Thus  if  we  convert  a  cubic  inch  of  potassium  into  hydrate 
of  potash,  not  merely  will  the  bulk  of  potassium  be  not  increased  by 
absorbing  so  much  oxygen  and  water,  but  the  volume  will  diminish  so 
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tliat  the  bulk  of  the  hydrate  of  potash  will  be  only  0-97  cubic  inch,  whilst 
it  contains  four  times  as  many  atoms  as  the  potassium.  But  if  there 
be  this  great  empty  space  in  matter,  how  can  conduction  take  place  ? 
All  Farada/s  previous  researches  tend  to  prove  that  electric  force  can 
only  be  transmitted  by  means  of  matter,  and  he  asks — How  can  the 
space  which  separates  the  particles  of  sulphur  refuse  to  allow  the  trans- 
mission of  heat  or  electricity,  whilst  the  space  which  separates  the  parti- 
cles of  copper  or  of  silver  allow  its  passage  ?  He  suggests,  therefore, 
that  there  is  no  empty  space,  but  that  the  particles  of  matter  materially 
penetrate,  and  that  each  one  exists  in  every  point  of  the  space  which 
the  entire  mass  occupies.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  if  we  abandon 
the  idea  of  the  impenetrability  of  matter,  we  give  up  the  basis  of 
our  fundamental  conception  of  its  existence  and  we  resolve  its  proper- 
ties into  mere  manifestations  of  abstract  force,  emanating  from  mathe- 
matical points  as  centres.  This  dynamical  conception  of  physical  and 
chemical  action  is  adopted  by  many  as  being  more  in  harmony  with 
present  philosophical  theory  than  the  crude  and  gross  ideas  of  solid 
atoms  proposed  by  Dalton ;  but  I  would  remark,  that  as  we  regard  the 
transparency  or  opacity  of  a  body  to  be  the  result  at  once  of  the 
arrangement  of  its  molecules  and  the  distribution  of  the  luminiferous 
ether  within  its  mass,  so  the  conducting  or  insulating  property  of  a 
body  may  find  its  explanation  in  a  similar  way  by  the  undulatory  theory 
of  electricity,  and  the  vacuum  which  Faraday,  like  nature  in  the  middle 
ages,  so  much  abhors,  may  be  removed,  not  by  the  omnipresence  and 
mutual  penetration  of  the  physical  or  chemical  molecules  of  every  body 
but  by  the  existence  and  conditions  of  movement  of  a  medium,  bearing 
to  electrical  theory  the  relation  which  the  medium  of  light  waves  has 
to  the  explanation  of  optical  facts. 

A  full  inquiry  into  the  atomic  constitution  of  bodies  requires  us^ 
however,  to  examine  not  only  those  laws  which  govern  and  those  effects 
which  follow  from  the  agency  of  their  mass,  but  also  those  consequences 
which  result  from  the  influence  of  their  volume  and  of  their  method  of 
arrangement.  For  if  there  exist  atoms  at  all,  if  we  have  an  atomic 
theory,  those  atoms  must  have  definite  magnitude  and  form  as  well  as 
weight,  and  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  bodies  must  be 
influenced  in  a  very  important  degree  by  the  diversities  manifested  in 
this  way  by  their  constituents.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  laws 
of  crystallization  of  bodies  are  influenced  mainly  by  the  volumes  and 
arrangement  of  the  physical  molecules  of  which  crystals  are  built  up, 
and  it  is  consequently  the  special  study  of  the  crystalline  relations  of 
chemical  bodies  that  have  led  chemists  to  examine  their  atomic  volumes, 
lliis  subject  had  been  first  opened  by  Polydore  Boullay,  and  then 
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examined  by  Dumas,  but  it  is  most  especially  by  Kopp  and  Schroeder  in 
Germany,  and  by  Playfair  and  Joule  in  England,  that  it  has  been 
followed  out.  I  do  not  consider  that  the  results  obtained  have  been 
very  satisfactory  as  an  addition  to  our  knowledge,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
describe  what  has  been  done  in  order  to  correct  some  inconsequences 
into  which  even  estimable  chemists  have  fallen. 

The  idea  of  a  volume  of  an  atom  arises  from  the  consideration  that 
in  a  given  weight  of  a  body  the  number  of  atoms  must  be  inversely  as  the 
weight  of  each  atom.  Thus,  as  we  assume  the  atom  of  sulphur  to  weigh 
16,  and  the  atom  of  lead  to  weigh  104,  the  number  of  atoms  in  an 
ounce  of  sulphur  will  be  greater  than  the  number  in  an  ounce  of  lead 
in  the  proportion  of  104*  to  16,  but  the  ounce  of  sulphur  occupies  0.95 
cubic  inch,  and  the  bulk  of  the  ounce  of  lead  is  0*17  cubic  inch;  and 
hence  the  bulk  of  an  atom  of  sulphur  is  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  an 
atom  of  lead  as  16x0*95  to  104.x  0'17.  But  the  comparison  above 
made  of  the  bulk  and  the  weight  of  the  cubic  inch  of  each  body  leads  to 
the  inverse  of  the  specific  gravity,  and  hence  we  can  similarly  and  more 
simply  indeed  obtain  the  atomic  volume  by  dividing  the  atomic  weight 
by  the  specific  gravity.  Thus  for  sulphur  ^^  =  8,  and  for  lead  {^^  =  9*1. 
In  this  manner  tables  of  atomic  volumes  of  bodies  have  been  con- 
structed of  which  however  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  details. 

It  is  evident  that  the  idea  of  atomic  volume  thus  obtained  is  purely 
speculative,  and  indeed  involves  the  idea  of  the  interior  of  the  mass  of 
every  body  being  absolutely  occupied  by  matter.  Yot  if  we  admit  the 
possibility  of  the  particles  being  not  in  contact,  their  bulk  becomes  quite 
indeterminate.  But  this  hypothesis  is  highly  questionable,  and  as  I 
shall  hereafter  show,  would  leiid,  if  carried  out,  to  the  purely  dynamical 
idea  of  the  non-existence  of  soUd  matter.  There  is  this  great  difference, 
therefore,  between  the  determination  of  atomic  weights  and  atomic 
volumes.  We  know  by  the  laws  of  combination  that  if  bodies  unite  by 
atoms,  those  atoms  must  have  certain  relative  weights,  which  are  posi- 
tively determined  by  experiment ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  may 
be  atomic  volumes,  and  yet  those  volumes  not  be  ascertainable  from  the 
impossibility  of  knowing  how  much  of  the  bulk  of  each  body  is  really 
solid  and  how  much  is  not  so.  This  total  uncertainty  is  shown  by  the 
great  diversities  of  density  which  take  place  even  in  the  same  body  in 
the  same  state  of  aggregation.  Thus  for  water  not  merely  is  the  specific 
gravity  diminished  and  the  atomic  volume  consequently  increased  1700 
times  on  changing  from  the  liquid  to  the  vapour  state,  but  the  density 
of  platinum  may  vary  from  17*76  to  21*21;  and  that  of  silver  may 
vary  from  10.50  to  10*62  that  of  gold  may  pass  from  18*02  to 
20*69,  according  as  these  bodies  are  prepared  in  different  ways,  and  yet 
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we  cannot  admit  that  the  absolute  atom  is  swelled  out  or  squeezed  in, 
or  thus  changes  its  volume  within  such  wide  limits.  It  is  evident  that 
if  we  admit  an  atomic  constitution  of  matter  at  all,  we  must  allow  that 
those  little  particles  are  arranged  in  masses  according  to  their  attractions, 
but  separated  by  interspaces  of  which  we  cannot  tell  the  precise 
dimensi(Mis,  but  which  must  allow  of  being  increased  or  diminished  by 
heat  or  cold,  of  the  transudation  of  liquids,  as  of  mercury  through  lead ; 
of  the  transmission  of  light  and  heat  rays.  The  relation  of  the  atomic 
weight  to  the  density  cannot  be  admitted,  in  my  opinion,  to  measure 
the  real  bulk  of  the  physical  or  chemical  molecule,  and  consequently  I 
beheve  the  introduction  of  the  term  atomic  volume  not  to  be  any  real 
addition  to  science,  but  it  may  serve  as  a  useful  numerical  point  of  com- 
parison among  bodies,  and  in  this  respect  the  calculations  made  by  Kopp 
and  others  deserve  attention. 

It  is  found  that  bodies  of  the  same  chemical  group,  or  closely  re- 
sembling in  their  chemical  habitudes,  have  nearly,  or  even  exactly,  the 
same  atomic  volume.  Thus  in  the  following  table  some  of  the  simple 
bodies  are  arranged  with  their  atomic  weights,  their  specific  gravities, 
and  the  quotients  of  these,  the  atomic  volume  : — 


Substances. 

Atomic 
Weight. 

4 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Atomic 
Volume. 

Bromine 
Chlorine  liquid 
Cyanogen  Uquid 
Iodine 

78-2 

35-5 

260 

126-3 

2-99 

1-35 

•98 

4-95 

26-2 
26-4 
26-5 
25-5 

Cobalt 

Copper 

Iron         .... 

Manganese 

29-5 

31-7 
280 

27-7 

8-49 
8-96 
7-79 
801 

3-47 
3-54 
3-59 
3-46 

In  other  cases  of  similarly  allied  bodies,  the  atomic  volumes,  though 
not  the  same,  are  very  simply  related,  as  doubles  or  halves. 

If  we  proceed  to  calculate  the  atomic  volumes  of  the  oxides  of  the 
above  metals,  we  shall  see  that  there  does  not  exist  at  all  a  similarly 
simple  relation.  I  shall  associate  them  to  the  two  earths  wliich  are 
admitted  to  belong  to  the  same  chemical  group. 


Substances. 

Atomic 
Weight. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Atomic 
Volume. 

Lime         .... 
Magnesia 
Oxide  of  copper 
Oxide  of  manganese 
Oxide  of  zinc 

28- 

20-7 

39-7 

357 

40-5 

317 
3-20 
6-43 
473 
5-73 

8-83 
6-47 
617 
7-55 

707 

302 
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In  the  case  of  salts^  some  remarkably  simple  relations  occur,  and, 
indeed,  as  employed  by  Kopp,  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  isomorphism, 
have  mainly  tended  to  attract  attention  to  the  subject ;  thus,  for  car- 
bonates and  sulphates — 


Substances. 

Atomic 
Weight. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Atomic 
Volume. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  calc.  spar. 
„         magnesia 
„          zinc 
„          iron 
,,         manganese     . 
,,         lime,  arragonite 

50 
427 
62-5 
580 

57-7 
500 

2-72 
2-88 
4-44 
383 
355 
300 

18*4 
14  8 
141 
151 
16-2 
16-7 

Sulphate  of  zinc 
Sulphate  of  magnesia 

80-6 
60-8 

340 
2-61 

23-7 
23-3 

It  is  here  seen  that  the  sulphates  of  zinc  and  magnesia,  which,  when 
crystallized,  are  isomorphous,  have  the  same  atomic  volume,  and  that 
the  volumes  of  the  above  carbonates  differ  but  little.  Kopp  has  very 
well  shown  that  even  this  difference  was  just  proportional  to  the  actual 
difference  of  their  crystalline  forms,  which  are  only  nearly,  not  abso- 
lutely the  same,  and  has  hence  advanced  as  a  law,  that  isomorphism  is 
caused  by  bodies  liaving  the  same  atomic  yolume.  But  on  referring  to 
the  above  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  atomic  form  of  the  prismatic 
carbonate  of  Ume  (arragonite),  differs  less  from  the  atomic  volumes  of 
any  of  the  rhomboidal  carbonates  than  does  that  of  the  rhomboidal 
carbonate  of  lime  (calc  spar),  with  which  they  are  all  isomorphous.  So 
that  bodies  may  have  the  same  atomic  volume  and  yet  not  have  any 
isomorphic  crystalline  relation  of  structure  whatsoever.  This  topic, 
however,  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

A  peculiar  value  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  attached  to  the  idea 
of  atomic  volume,  is  that  by  supplying  a  general  rule  for  the  volumes  of 
combinations  in  the  solid  or  Uquid  form,  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
which  has  been  described  in  page  290  for  gaseous  combinations,  it 
might  enable  us  to  calculate  the  specific  gravity  of  a  soHd  compound 
from  the  specific  gravity  of  its  constituents,  and  perhaps  arrive  at  other 
expressions  for  molecular  laws  tending  to  throw  hght  upon  the  intimate 
structure  of  bodies.  Thus,  if  we  subtract  from  the  atomic  volumes  of 
the  oxides  above  enumerated,  the  atomic  volumes  of  their  metals,  we 
obtain  the  bulk  occupied  by  the  oxygen :  this  will  be  found  not  to 
be  the  same  in  all,  but  to  be  almost  exactly  some  multiple  of  1*3  by  a 
whole  number.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  atomic  volume  of  oxygen 
is  1*3,  or  some  multiple  of  it,  the  atomic  volumes  of  oxides  and  their 
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specific  gravities  may  be  calculated  as  follows,  for  the  specific  gravity  is 
the  quotient  of  the  atomic  weight  by  the  atomic  volume. 


Substances. 

Atomic 

Calculated 

Calculated  Experimental 

Oxide  of 

Weight. 

Atomic  Volume. 

speciiic 
Gravity. 

opecinc 
Gravity. 

Antimony 

129+24 

19-2  +  7-8 

5-67 

5-57 

Chrome 

56-2  4-24 

1I0+3-9 

5-38 

5-21 

Tin 

58-8+16 

81+2-6 

7-00 

6-95 

Lead 

103-5+  8 

9-1+2-6 

9-53 

9-50 

Mercury  red    . 

100-1+  8 

7-4  +  2-6 

10-81 

1100 

Titanium 

24-3+ J6 

4-5+5-2 

4-16 

418 

Silver 

108+  8 

10-4+3-9 

7-44 

7-25 

Mercury  black 

200-2+  8 

14-9+5-2 

10-35 

10-69 

It  is  here  seen  that  by  assuming  the  volume  occupied  in  the  com- 
pound atom  to  be  a  simple  multiple  of  1*3,  the  specific  gravity  may  be 
calolated  with  very  great  accuracy;  and  Kopp  and  BouUay  have  ob- 
tained equally  close  approximations  to  the  truth  in  the  case  of  chlorides^ 
sulphates,  and  other  bodies.  But  still  the  whole  system  is  essentially 
arbitrary  and  inconsistent ;  thus,  in  oxide  of  lead  and  red  oxide  of  mer- 
cury, one  atom  of  oxygen  is  represented  by  the  volume  2*6.  But  in 
peroxide  of  tin  2*6  represents  two  atoms  of  oxygen :  whilst  one  atom  of 
oxygen  is  represented  in  oxide  of  silver  by  3*9,  and  in  black  oxide  of 
mercury  by  5*2 ;  further,  three  atoms  of  oxygen  are  represented  in  oxide 
of  antimony  by  7'8,  and  in  oxide  of  chrome  by  3*9.  Similar  gratuitous 
suppositions  are  made  in  order  to  extend  this  principle  of  atomic 
volumes  to  the  various  classes  of  bodies  by  Kopp  and  Schroeder,  but 
what  has  been  described  will  abundantly  serve  to  show,  that  although 
considerable  interest  belongs  to  such  aritlmietical  researches,  they  can- 
not be  considered  as  at  all  occupying  any  positive  relation  to  the  science 
of  the  atomic  constitution  of  the  molecular  structure  of  bodies.  The 
very  idea  of  a  definite  atomic  volume  is  practically  abandoned  by  its 
authors  when  they  assume  that  the  volume  of  the  atom  uncombined  and 
combined  is  dificrent,  and  that  in  difierent  classes  of  combinations  the 
volume  of  the  atom  is  different.  These  expansions  and  contractions 
cannot  take  place  with  a  solid  ultimate  molecule ;  and  if  atoms  be  not 
so,  if  they  be  mutually  penetrative  and  of  indefinite  volume  and  figure, 
then  all  our  conceptions  of  an  atomic  theory,  and,  indeed  of  the  exis- 
tence of  matter  according  to  our  popular  conception  of  its  nature  must 
be  abandoned. 

Tlie  researches  of  Playfair  and  Joule,  although  most  worthy  of  praise 
for  their  experimental  accuracy,  appear  equally  without  result  as  to  any 
satisfactory  determination  of  a  law.  They  have  deduced  the  following 
conclusions : — 
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Atomic  Folvmes  and  Densities  of  Bodies. 


1st.  That  the  atomic  volumes  of  solid  bodies  bear  a  simple  relation 
to  each  other,  being  multiples  of  a  submultiple  of  the  volume  of  ice 
which,  for  convenience,  is  adopted  as  a  standard. 

2nd.  That  deviations  from  the  natural  volume  are  produced  by  cohe- 
sion, and  by  allotropic  condition,  and  that  these  deviations  are  expressed 
by  a  submultiple  of  the  volume  of  ice. 

But  as  the  volume  of  ice  is  9*8,  and  the  submultiple  of  this  taken 
as  the  standard  unit  is  J,  or  1*225,  whilst  the  numbers  to  be  deter- 
mined are  usually  twenty  or  even  forty  times  the  unit,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent  that  the  limits  of  error  or  deviation,  from  extraneous  causes,  are 
far  too  wide,  in  comparison  with  the  unit,  to  allow  of  the  coincidences 
which  they  have  observed  being  taken  as  evidence  of  a  natural  law. 
The  determinations  of  specific  gravity  by  those  experimentalists  have, 
however,  very  great  value,  from  the  care  M'ith  which  they  were  con- 
ducted. 

The  connection  which  may  be  presumed  to  exist  between  the  che- 
mical constitution  and  physical  structure  of  bodies,  has  induced  many 
chemists,  as  Persoz  and  Einbrodt,  to  occupy  themselves  with  specula- 
tions analogous  to  those  described  already,  but  extending  more  to  the 
atomic  weights,  specific  gravities,  and  boiling  points  of  organic  sub- 
stances. Such  hypotheses  have  led  but  to  little  practical  result,  aud, 
in  fact,  merely  embrace  in  some  kind  of  empirical  rule  the  general 
principle  that  bodies  of  analogous  composition,  or  belonging  to  the 
same  chemical  group,  have  their  densities  generally  greater,  and  the 
temperatures  at  which  they  assume  the  gaseous  form  higher,  as  their 
atomic  weight  is  larger. 

Thus  in  the  series  of  alcohols,  all  of  which  have  the  ultimate  formula 
C»H,+2H0,  the  molecular  cohesion,  the  density  of  vapour,  and  the 
boiling  point  all  increase  with  the  atomic  weight  as  follows : — 


Substance. 


Methylic  alcohol 
Common  alcohol 
Amylic  alcohol 
Cetjlic  alcohol 


Formula. 


C2H40a 
C4H6O2 
C10H12O2 

C32H34Ch 


Equiya- 
lent. 


32 

46 

88 

242 


State. 


Sp.  gr.  of 
Gas. 


Liquid 
Liquid 
Liquid 
SoUd 


Boils  at. 


1105  150 

1601  168 

3147  270 

Melts  at  118° 


Sp.  gr.  of 
liquid. 


798 
7d5 
813 


But  although  an  augmentation  of  molecular  cohesion  is  evident,  as 
the  magnitude  and  mass  of  the  chemical  atom  augments,  yet  there  is 
no  law  or  principle  as  yet  made  out  by  which  the  nature  or  precise 
amount  of  connection  between  those  characters  can  be  calculated  or 
explained. 
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SECTION  II. 

OF   ISOMORPHISM,    DIMORPHISM,    AND   ALLOTROPY. 

The  general  principles  of  the  isomorphism  of  crystallized  substances 
have  been  already  noticed,  with  relation  to  tlie  fact  of  their  substitution 
for  each  other,  (page  32,)  and  of  the  advantage  with  which  this  property 
may  be  applied  to  determine  equivalent  numbers  (page  287) ;  it  now 
remains  to  study  this  character,  as  indicative  of  the  molecular  constitu- 
tion of  the  body. 

It  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  carefully  observed,  that  identity  of  crys- 
talline  form  does  not  simply  imply  similar  chemical  constitution,  unless 
under  limiting  circumstances,  which  require  to  be  studied  with  great  care. 
The  principle  upon  wliich  all  subsequent  reasoning  must  rest  is,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  structure  of  the  crystal  becomes  more  complex,  and  the 
conditions  necessary  for  its  formation,  consequently,  more  varied,  the 
greater  probability  is  there,  that  two  bodies  shall  not  assume  exactly  the 
same  form,  unless  their  chemical  constitution  and  the  molecular  arrange- 
ment belonging  to  it,  be  the  same,  or  at  least  similar,  in  both.  Hence 
in  the  regular  system,  there  can  be  no  inference  whatsoever  drawn  with 
regard  to  constitution,  from  the  crystalline  form  alone.  Bodies,  the 
most  contrasted  possible  in  their  properties  and  composition,  have  iden- 
tical external  figures,  as  fluor  spar,  bismuth,  alum,  sulphuret  of  lead, 
common  salt.  The  conditions  of  molecular  arrangement,  for  the  forms 
belonging  to  this  system,  being  the  easiest  possible  to  fulfil,  the  greatest 
variety,  in  the  number  and  grouping  of  the  chemical  constituents,  is 
allowable. 

In  the  other  systems  of  crystallization,  where  the  double  refraction 
and  the  rings  produced  by  polarized  light  transmitted  along  their  prin- 
cipal axis,  indicate  a  much  greater  complexity  of  structure,  it  becomes 
higlily  improbable,  that  the  molecules  of  two  bodies  shall  be  so  similar 
to  each  other,  as  to  produce  identity  of  crystalline  form,  unless  there 
is,  if  the  body  be  compound,  a  similarity  of  composition,  or  if  the 
body  be  simple,  such  similarity  of  properties  as  brings  the  two  into  the 
same  group,  in  a  natural  classification.  This  probability  increases  with 
the  complexity  of  molecular  structure  of  the  crystals. 

The  isomorphism  of  compound  bodies  has  been  explained  upon  the 
supposition,  tliat,  in  such  cases,  the  replacing  elements  were,  themselves, 
isomorphous,  and  hence  might  change  places  without  disturbing  the 
mechanical  arrangement  of  the  other  components  of  the  crystal.  Thus, 
that  in  the  sulphuric,  chromic,  selenic,  telluric,  and  manganic  acids, 
which  contain  each  three  equivalents  of  oxygen,  the  molecules  of  sulphur, 
20 
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chrome^  tellurium^  selenium^  and  manganese  had  all  the  same  form. 
The  perfect  determination  of  whether  those  elements  are  really  thus 
isomorphous,  is  very  difficult,  from  the  fact  of  comparatively  very  few 
being  crystallizable.  Thus  tellurium  and  sulphur  are  those  of  which, 
alone,  we  know  the  crystalline  form,  for  the  only  crystals  of  selenium 
that  have  been  observed  are  microscopic  and  imperfect,  and  neither 
chrome  nor  manganese  can  be  had  crystallized  at  aU.  We  must,  there- 
fore, be  guided  by  analogy  in  such  cases,  and  if  we  examine  another 
group  of  compounds  into  which  chrome  and  manganese  enter,  we  find, 
that  CrjOa  and  MnaOa,  are  isomorphous  with  FcaOa,  and  that  MnO  and 
FeO  are  isomorphous  with  CuO.  Now,  we  here  arrive,  by  a  chain  of 
isomorphous  conditions,  at  a  metal  which  may  be  obtained  crystallized, 
but  the  crystalline  form  of  copper  is  always  one  of  the  regular  system, 
as  the  cube,  octohedron,  rhomboidal  dodecahedron,  &c.,  whilst  sulphur, 
with  which  it  should  be  isomorphous,  if  this  principle  were  absolutely 
true,  crystallizes  in  two  forms,  of  which  one  belongs  to  the  oblique 
prismatic,  and  the  other  to  the  right  prismatic  system ;  whilst  tellurium 
belongs  to  the  rhombohedral  system,  affecting  a  totally  different  form 
altogether.  Numerous  other  instances  might  be  taken;  thus  the 
periodic,  perchloric,  and  permanganic  acids  are  isomorphous,  (IO7,  ClO^ 
and  MuaOy),  whilst  the  elements  themselves  are  certainly  not  necessarily 
isomorphous,  as  iodine  belongs  to  the  right  prismatic  system.  Also  the 
isomorphism  of  the  phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids  (PO5  and  AsOs)  is 
one  of  the  best  examples  that  has  been  found;  but  phosphorus  and 
arsenic  are  so  far  from  being  isomorphous,  that  phosphorus  crystallizes 
in  the  regular,  and  arsenic  in  the  rhombohedral  system.  The  principle, 
that  compound  bodies  are  isomorphous,  because  their  replacing  elements 
have,  necessarily  the  same  figure,  is,  therefore,  one  which  cannot  be 
received  in  science. 

Another  idea  suggested  for  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  iso- 
morphism is,  that  the  crystalline  form  of  a  body  is  completely  indepen- 
dent of  its  chemical  composition,  and  is  produced  only  by  the  number 
of  ultimate  particles  or  atoms  by  which  it  is  made  up.  Thus  alum  has 
the  same  form,  whether  it  contains  aluminum  or  iron,  or  manganese  or 
chrome,  not  because  their  particles  have  the  same  figure,  but  because, 
in  all  these  cases,  the  molecule  of  alum  is  made  up  of  the  same  number 
(71)  of  simple  atoms.  This  idea  is,  however,  even  less  tenable  than  the 
former,  for  it  supposes,  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  ultimately  simple 
bodies,  the  true  elements,  which  is  a  very  unphilosophical  assumption, 
and  according  to  it,  bodies  could  replace  each  other  only  when  they 
were  all  simple  or  all  of  the  same  degree  of  composition,  which  is  not 
the  case,  and  that  also  among  the  simple  bodies,  that  the  replacement 
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shoald  be  always  by  an  equal  number  of  ultimate  molecules,  which  is 
also  negatived  by  experiment.  Thus  we  find,  that  an  equivalent  of  a 
simple  body,  K,  is  replaced  by  a  group  of  five  equivalents,  NHi,  and 
that  the  simple  atom,  CI,  is  replaced  by  the  two  atoms  Muj.  This  sug- 
gestion cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  as  satisfactory,  and  we  must 
examine  further  into  the  conditions  of  isomorphous  replacement,  before 
we  attempt  the  further  discussion  of  the  source  from  whence  it  has  its 
rise. 

It  is  necessary  first  to  study  the  crystalline  relations  of  the  undecom- 
posed  bodies,  both  so  far  as  they  have  been  really  observed,  and  as  they 
generate  similar  compounds  which  are  isomorphous.  The  simple  bodies 
which  are  known  to  crystallize  are  : — 


Regular 

System, 

Rhomhohedral. 

Carbon. 

Platinum. 

Carbon.            Arsenic. 

Phosphorus. 

Mercury. 

Tellurium.       Antimony, 

Selenium. 

Bismuth. 

Right  Prismatic. 

Copper. 

Titanium. 

Sulphur.            Iodine. 

Silyer. 

Lead. 

Oblique  Prismatic, 

Gold. 

Sulphur. 

It  is  thus  seen  that,  of  the  simple  bodies,  which  may  be  obtained 
crystallized,  two-thirds  crystallize  in  the  regular  system,  which,  as 
already  noticed,  prevents  our  resting  upon  their  forms  any  chemical 
reasoning;  and  the  bodies  whose  isomorphous  equivalency  is  best 
established,  are  not  found  to  belong  even  to  the  same  system.  Carbon 
and  sulphur  are  known  also  to  have  each  two  forms  of  different  systems, 
and  to  be  thus  dimorphous.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
assumption  of  the  forms  of  the  regular  system,  by  so  many  of  the 
simple  bodies,  particularly  among  the  metals,  may  arise  from  circum- 
stances such  as  confer  the  external  cubical  figure  on  analcime  or  boracite, 
and  that  their  internal  structure  may  be,  in  reality,  more  complex,  and 
their  arrangement  difTerent ;  for  the  metals  do  not  reflect  light  as  other 
bodies  of  the  regular  system  do ;  they  change  it  into  the  state  of  ellip- 
tical polarization,  and  in  the  only  case  where  Ught  can  be  examined, 
after  having  been  refracted  through  a  metal,  that  of  gold-leaf,  it  is  found 
to  be  eUiptically  polarized  also.  The  diamond  resembles  the  metals  in 
this  property,  and  is  found  sometimes  to  possess  double  refraction,  which 
should  belong  also  to  the  metals,  probably,  if  their  nature  allowed  it  to 
be  tried.  The  cubic  crystals  of  gold,  copper,  and  bismuth,  the  octo- 
hedrons  of  lead,  silver,  and  zinc,  may,  therefore,  belong  to  the  square 
or  right  prismatic  system,  the  three  axes  being  equal  amongst  each 
other,  and  hence  the  isomorphism  of  the  simple  bodies  be  rendered  still 
less  probable. 
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The  examples  of  isomorphism  in  compound  bodies,  which  are  most 
deserving  of  attention,  are  the  following  : — 


GROUP   I. 


Sulphuric  acid 
TeUuric  acid 
Selenic  acid 
Chromic  acid 
Manganic  acid 


SOai 

TeOa 

SeOs 

CrOs 

BinOs  J 


of  crystallization,  have  the  same  crystalline  form. 


These  acids,  the  composition  of  which 
is  similar  in  all,  form  salts  which,  when 
they  contain  the  same  base,  and  the 
same  proportion  of  base  and  of  water 


Magnesia 
Protoxide  of  iron 
Protoxide  of  manganese 
Oxide  of  copper 
Protoxide  of  cobalt 
Protoxide  of  nickel 
Oxide  of  zinc  . 
Oxide  of  cadmium 

to  form  isomorphous 


MgO-i 

FeO 
MnO 

CuO 

CoO 

NiO 

ZnO 

CdO 

double  salts. 


GROUP   II. 

Tliese  protoxides  combine  with  acids, 
and  form  salts,  which,  when  in  the 
same  degree  of  saturation  with  base 
and  water  of  crystallization,  have  the 
same  form.  The  sulphates  of  these 
oxides  combine  with  sulphate  of  potash 


GHOUP  III. 


Sesqui-oxide  of  iron        .    FeaOs  -^ 
Sesqui-oxide  of  manganese  MnsOa 
Oxide  of  chrome  .    CraOa 

Alumina  .        .        .    AljOs  ^ 


These  sesqui-oxides,  combined  with 
sulphuric  acid,  with  sulphate  of  potash, 
and  with  water,  form  the  different  spe- 
cies of  alum,  which  have  all  the  octohedral  form.  They  are  themselves 
also  isomorphous. 


GROUP   IV 


Potash 

Soda 

Hydrated  ammonia 

Hydrate  of  lime 


KOi 
NaO 
NH3H.O 
CaO.HO  J 


These  fixed  alkaUes  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  each  other  in  the  different 
species  of  alum.  The  hydrated  ammo- 
nia, HO.NHs  (often  called  oxide  of  ammonium,  NH4.O,)  is  truly 
isomorphous  with  potash  in  all  its  compounds ;  but  it  is  only  rarely 
that  the  compounds  containing  soda  appear  to  have  the  same  form. 
In  minerals,  and  in  some  forms  of  alums,  potash  is  replaced  by  an  atom 
of  any  oxide  in  group  11.,  united  with  an  atom  of  water,  as  hydrate  of 
lime,  or  by  two  atoms  of  such  compound  without  water. 


GROUP  V. 

Phosphoric  acid  .  .  PQa  )  These  a<jids  combine  with  bases  in 
Arsenic  acid  .   AsOa  J  different  proportions,  to  form  various 

classes  of  salts,  between  which  respectively  the  isomorphism  is  complete. 
It  was  by  the  study  of  the  forms  of  the  corresponding  arseniates  and 
phosphates  that  Mitscherlich  first  established  the  principle  of  isomorph- 
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iam^  although  the  true  laws  of  their  constitution  escaped  his  notice^  and 
were  only  brought  into  view  by  the  later  excellent  researches  of  Graham. 
Even  still  there  is  no  example  of  isomorphism,  between  two  complete 
series  of  compounds,  so  well  established  as  that  of  the  arseniates  and 
phosphates. 


GROUP   VI. 
Perchloric  acid  CIO7 ' 

Fermiuiganic  acid    .        .  MnaO? 
Periodic  acid  .        .        IO7 . 


The  corresponding  salts  of  these 
acids  are  truly  isomorphous,  and  this 
group  affords  an  example  of  a  form  of  substitution  to  which  I  shall 
again  refer,  that  of  one  equivalent  of  one  body  being  replaced  by 
two  of  another,  as  CI  by  Mn2. 


GROUP    VII. 

Sulphoret  of  antimony     .     SbS3  ^ 
Solphoret  of  arsenic         .    AsSs 
Solphuret  of  biBmuth       .     Bi^Ss 


These  bodies,  which  are  found  crys- 
taUized  in  nature,  have  the  same  form. 
The  oxide  of  antimony  and  the  arsenious  acid,  SbO'  and  AsO*,  though 
they  are  not  found  crystallized  in  the  same  form,  appear  to  replace  each 
other  in  some  salts,  without  changing  the  figure,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
sometimes  isomorphous. 

GROUP   VIII. 

Stannic  acid   .       .       .     SnOa  \      ^h^^e  are  found  native  crystaUized 
Utanic  acid  •  TiOj  ^  in  the  same  form. 

There  are  many  other  cases,  in  which  similarity  of  crystalline  form 
has  been  observed  between  bodies  of  more  or  less  analogous  consti- 
tution ;  but  as,  here,  I  wish  to  bring  forward  only  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  the  principle,  I  shall  postpone  for 
the  present  the  consideration  of  the  remainder. 

The  principle  of  isomorpliism,  as  thus  described,  has  been  supposed 
to  require,  that  the  angles  of  the  crystals  of  the  isomorphous  bodies 
should  be  truly  equal,  wliich  they  are  not  found  really  to  be,  for  even  in 
the  best  examples  taken,  slight  differences  appear.  Thus  in  the  carbo- 
nates of  lime  and  magnesia  the  angles  of  the  rhombs  differ  by  2^36';  in 
in  the  sulphates  of  zinc  and  magnesia  they  differ  by  38' ;  in  the  sulphates 
of  barytes  and  strontia  the  difference  is,  2°  48'.  To  express  this,  the 
word  plesiomarpAism,  indicating,  that  such  crystals  are  not  exactly,  but 
neariy,  of  the  same  form,  has  been  proposed,  but  it  is  totally  useless,  as 
absolutely  isomorphous  forms  would  then  be  extremely  rare.  It  is  easy 
to  understand,  that  slight  changes  in  external  circumstances  might  pre- 
vent the  absolute  isomorphism  of  two  bodies,  particularly  as  it  is  found, 
tliat  the  value  of  the  angles  in  different  specimens  of  even  the  same 
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substances,  is  liable  to  fluctuate  even  to  nearly  a  degree.  I  apprehend, 
that  we  must  seek  the  cause  of  these  plesiomorphic  differences  in  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  body  forms,  particularly  with 
regard  to  temperature ;  for  when  a  crystallized  body,  not  of  the  regular 
system,  is  heated  or  cooled,  it  expands  in  different  degrees  according  to 
the  direction  of  its  axis,  and  may  even  contract  in  one  direction,  whilst 
it  is  expanding  in  another ;  thus  when  carbonate  of  Ume  is  heated  from 
82®  to  212®,  the  linear  expansion  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  axis  is, 
0*001961,  whilst  in  the  direction  of  each  horizontal  axis,  a  contraction 
of  0*00056  occurs;  in  consequence  of  tliis,  the  obtuse  angle  of  the 
rhomb,  which  at  40°  Fah.  is  equal  to  105®  4',  becomes  more  acute  by 
8i',  and  the  acute  angles  which  are  74°  54'  15"  become  more  obtuse  in 
a  corresponding  degree.  Hence,  if  we  heated  or  cooled,  through  a 
certain  range  of  temperature,  tlie  various  crystallized  bodies  of  that 
group,  they  might  be  brought  to  coincide  absolutely  in  form,  and 
possibly  when  at  first  generated,  they  had  done  so ;  but  by  change  of 
figure,  when  brought  to  ordinary  temperatures,  the  small  plesiomorphic 
differences  may  have  occurred. 

The  laws  of  isomorphism  have  lattely  been  announced  by  Kopp  and 
Schrccder  to  be  intimately  connected  witli,  and  indeed  to  flow  from  the 
considerations  of  atomic  volume,  which  have  been  so  fully  discussed  in 
the  preceding  section ;  and  it  has  been  advanced  as  a  general  fact,  that 
bodies  which  are  isomorplious  have  equal  atomic  volumes,  and,  vice 
versa,  that  bodies  of  equal  atomic  volumes  are  isomorphous.  As  this 
principle  appears  to  be  received  favourably  by  many  chemists,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  examine  the  facts  regarding  it  a  little  in  detail. 

The  principal  evidence  in  favour  of  this  view  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  the  rhomboidal  carbonates  of  the  group  of  magnesian  metals,  lime, 
magnesia,  iron,  and  zinc,  which  are  isomorphous,  have  atomic  vo- 
lumes nearly  the  same,  ranging  only  from  18*4  for  carbonate  of  lime 
to  14*1  for  carbonate  of  zinc,  and  that  these  small  differences  of  vo- 
lume are  accompanied  by  similar  small  differences  in  the  angles  of  the 
crjstals,  which  may  be  supposed  to  arise  therefrom,  though  referred 
to  a  different  origin  in  last  page ;  also,  as  noticed  in  page  802,  the 
isomorphous  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  zinc  have  the  same  atomic 
volume.  The  isomorphous  sulphates  of  lead,  of  barytes  and  of  strontiay 
and  the  chromate  of  lead,  have  all  nearly  the  same  atomic  volume,  as 
also  the  isomorphous  carbonates  of  lead  and  strontia.  The  isomorphous 
sesqui-oxides,  alumina,  peroxide  of  iron,  and  oxide  of  chrome  have 
nearly  the  same  atomic  volume.  Many  other  instances  might  be  given 
iik  which  certainly  the  specific  gravity  of  isomorphous  bodies  appears  to 
be  proportional  to  their  atomic  weight,  and,  consequently,  their  atomic 
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volumes  to  be  the  same ;  but  the  coincidei^e  is  seldom  perfect^  and  those 
now  described  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on 
which  Kopp  advocates  his  doctrine. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  really  isomorjjhous  bodies  are  substances 
in  which  the  chemical  structure  and  the  molecular  structure  are  either 
identical,  or  at  least  remarkably  similar ;  and  hence  the  atomic  volume 
being  the  same,  is  not  necessarily  the  cause,  but  only  one  of  the  con- 
sequences of  their  general  molecular  resemblance.  If  the  identity  of 
atomic  volume  caused  the  isomorphism,  then  there  should  be  no  iso- 
morpliism  unless  the  atomic  volume  were  the  same;  and  all  bodies 
with  the  same  atomic  volume  should  be  isomorphous.  But  it  is  easy  to 
show  that  neither  of  these  positions  can  be  maintained. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  as  calc  spar,  with  an  atomic  volume  of  18*4  crys- 
tallizes in  a  rhomboid  of  105°.  4',  and  carbonate  of  iron  crystallizes  in 
a  rhomboid  of  107**,  having  an  atomic  volume  of  15*1.  Now,  when 
carbonate  of  lime  crystallizes  as  arragonite,  its  density  is  3*00,  and  its 
atomic  volume  16*7,  just  half  way  between  calc  spar  and  carbonate  of 
iron,  and  it  consequently  should  have  a  rhomboidal  crystal,  with  an 
angle  intermediate  to  theirs.  But,  on  the  contrary,  it  abandons  alto- 
gether the  rhomboidal  system  of  crystallization,  and  forms  right  rhombic 
prisms.  Uere  it  is  shown  fully  that  a  molecular  change,  far  more  pro- 
found than  alteration  of  atomic  volume,  has  brought  totally  new  crys- 
talline forces  into  play. 

It  will  only  require  a  few  casually  selected  instances  to  show  that 
bodies  may  have  the  same  atomic  volume,  and  yet  be  in  no  way  con- 
nected in  form.  Thus,  carbonate  of  iron,  oxide  of  silver,  sulphuret 
of  cadmium,  and  peroxide  of  iron,  none  of  which  bodies  have  any 
isomorphous  connexion,  have  yet  the  same  atomic  volume,  15;  and 
sulphate  of  barytes,  which  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms,  and  chloride 
of  silver,  which  crystallizes  in  cubes,  have  the  same  atomic  volume,  26. 
In  like  manner  it  may  be  shown,  that  the  most  perfect  isomorphism 
may  exist  without  identity  of  atomic  volume,  just  as  it  may  exist  between 
bodies  destitute  of  any  true  chemical  relationship.  Thus,  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  pairs  of  isomorphous  bodies  the  atomic  volumes  will  be 
seen  to  be  totally  different. 


Substances. 

Atomic 
Volume. 

Substances. 

Atomic 
Volume. 

Calc  spar 
Nitrate  of  soda 

18*5          Chloride  of  pota-ssium     . 
38-2          Chloride  of  silyer 

38-9 
261 

Sulphur           ...             80 
Bi  Sulphate  of  potash      .           63-3 

Arragonite 
Nitrate  of  potash    . 

16-8 
497 
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It  is  thus  abundantly  evident,  that  in  no  way  can  the  proposition 
put  forward  by  Kopp  and  Schroeder,  of  the  law  of  isomorphism  result- 
ing  from  the  atomic  volumes  of  isomorphous  bodies  being  equal/  be 
admitted  as  sustained  by  facts,  and  I  shall  pass  altogether  from,  its 
consideration. 

Isomorphism,  considered  as  thus  sketched,  affords  to  the  chemist 
the  most  valuable  criterion  at  present  at  his  disposal^  for  determimng 
those  substances  which  replace  each  other,  most  truly,  in  combination ; 
and  where  a  number  of  bodies  are  so  connected  by  external  form,  very 
important  conclusions  may  be  obtained,  as  to  the  internal  arrangement 
of  their  constituents.  In  this  manner  it  has  been  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished, that  bodies  may  replace  each  other  in  proportions  quite  different 
from  those  of  their  ordinary  equivalents,  and  thus  pass,  as  it  were, 
by  a  doubling  or  a  trebling  of  their  atomic  weights,  into  a  different 
natural  group,  and  that  even  two  bodies,  combined  in  an  equivalent  of 
each,  may  form  a  complex  group,  capable  of  being  substituted  for  one 
of  simpler  structure.  Thus  an  eijuivalent  of  chlorine  is  replaced  by 
two  equivalents  of  manganese,  an  equivalent  of  silver  is  replaced  by 
two  equivalents  of  copper,  an  equivalent  of  soda  or  of  potash  is  re- 
placed by  two  equivalents  of  lime,  or  of  one  of  lime  and  one  of  water, 
or  by  one  of  lime  and  one  of  oxide  of  manganese  or  of  iron,  or  by 
ammonia  and  w^ater  united  to  each  other,  or  to  an  equivalent  of  a  pro- 
toxide of  the  magnesian  group.  By  such  observations,  we  obtain  the 
foundations  of  a  philosophical  classification  of  bodies,  with  which  the 
analogies  drawn  from  purely  chemical  characters  are  found  remarkably 
to  correspond. 

But  it  is  important  to  ascertain,  whether  the  isomorphism  of  various 
bodies  establishes  necessarily,  or  even  probably,  in  the  absence  of  other 
reasons,  grounds  for  assimilating  the  formulee  of  the  bodies,  or  imagin- 
ing, that  their  chemical  constituents  are  equivalent  and  are  arranged  in 
the  same  way.  This  is  a  point  which  has  been,  as  I  consider,  much 
misunderstood,  and  has  led  to  some  error  and  confusion.  Thus  anhy- 
drous sulphate  of  soda  crystallizes  in  the  same  form  as  perchlorate  of 
barytes  and  permanganate  of  barytes,  and  if  it  be  necessary,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  isomorphism,  that  these  bodies  should  have  similar  consti- 
tutions, we  must  change  the  formula,  SOa.NaO  into  S2O7.  NajO,  in 
order  to  make  it  resemble  Mn207.  BaO.  This  requires  us  to  compare 
the  sulphates  whose  elements  are  most  powerfully  united,  with  some  of 
the  most  easily  decomposed  salts  that  we  know ;  it  requires  us  to  con- 
sider the  alcalies  as  being  sub-oxides,  which  is  opposed  to  every  cir- 
cumstance in  their  history ;  and  it  requires  us  to  consider  two  equiva- 
lents of  sodium,  as  being  equivalent  to  one  of  barium,  for  which  no 
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otier  evidence  can  be  had  from  other  examples.  But  again,  tlie  anhy- 
drous sulphate  of  soda  is  isomorphous  with  sulphate  of  silver,  and 
herce  the  formula  of  this  sliould  be,  S2O7.  Ag^O,  which  is  so  totally  un- 
supported by  other  evidence,  that  it  has  been  proposed  to  subdivide  the 
atomic  weight  of  silver  and  sodium,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the 
isomorpliism  of  Cu^  and  Ag.  These  examples  are  sufficient  to  show, 
how  unphilosopliical  is  the  attempt  at  raslJy  inverting  tlie  principle  of 
isomorphism,  and  seeking  to  deduce,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
mere  similarity  of  form,  similarity  of  chemical  constitution.  Bodies  of 
similar  chemical  constitution  affect  the  same  crystalline  form,  but  bodies 
of  the  most  diverse  natures  may  have  the  same  crystalline  form  also. 
Even  without  speaking  of  the  regular  system,  where  fluor  spar  and 
alum,  CaF  and  KO.  SO3+AI2O3.  8SO3+  24HO,  have  the  siune  form, 
we  find  numerous  examples  of  this  fact ;  nitrate  of  soda  and  carbonate 
of  lime  are  isomorphous  in  the  rhombohedral  system,  and  nitrate  of 
potash  and  carbonate  of  lead  in  the  right  prismatic  system ;  the  che^ 
mical  constitution  giving  the  formulae  NOft.  NaO  and  CO2.  CaO,  and 
that  of  the  formulae,  NOs.  KO  and  CO2.  PbO  are  widely  different,  but 
the  forces,  by  which  the  assumption  of  crystalline  form  is  governed,  are 
alike.  Even  in  these  instances,  the  attempts  at  generalizing  the  che- 
mical formulae  have  been  tried,  and  the  nitrates  of  soda  and  potash  have 
been  written  NOs.  K  and  NOu.  Na,  with  which  the  formulae  of  the  car- 
bonates, when  doubled,  CaOgCa^  and  CaOeBas,  have  been  compared.  In 
this  way  one  equivalent  of  soda  is  made  isomorphous  with  two  of  barytes, 
whilst  by  a  former  and  similar  reasoning,  one  of  barytes  was  made  iso- 
morphous with  two  of  soda.  Bisulphate  of  potash,  KO .  SO3  +  HO . 
SO*  crystallizes  in  two  forms,  one  of  which  is  that  of  sulphur,  a  simple 
body,  and  the  other  of  which  is  that  of  feldspar,  KO .  SiO3-f.AlaO3.3Si,. 
Here,  in  neither  case,  is  there  the  slightest  similarity  oi  constitution. 

The  circumstances  of  isomorphous  replacement  may  be  reduced  to 
the  following  simple  propositions,  with  which  I  shall  terminate  the 
subject : 

Ist.  Simikrity  of  crystalline  form  requires  that  the  molecular  struc- 
ture of  the  bodies  shall  be  alike,  but  has  no  necessary  reference  to  the 
chemical  nature,  or  composition  of  these  molecules.  Examples. — ^Ni- 
trate  of  soda  and  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  soda  and  perclilorate  of 
barytes,  bisulphate  of  potash  and  sulphur. 

2nd.  When  the  physical  molecules  consist  of  chemical  elements 
which  follow  the  same  law  of  combination,  and  which  belong  to  the  same 
chemical  family,  the  similarity  of  molecular  structure  is  most  completely 
and  most  easily  produced,  and  such  crystals  are  iaomarphous.     Exam- 
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pies. — Sulphate  of  zinc  aud  sulphate  of  magnesia^  carbonate  of  lime  and 
carbonate  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  barytes  and  sulphate  of  strontia. 

3rd.  But  identity  of  molecular  structure  may  result  from  the  aggre- 
gation of  substances  the  most  different  in  their  chemical  relations ;  and 
hence  isomorphous  bodies  are  not  necessarily  of  similar  chemical  consti- 
tutions. 

4th.  As  the  influence  of  the  chemical  constitution  does  npt  extend 
to  the  absolute  determination  of  the  molecular  structure,  a  body,  che- 
mically the  same,  may  assume  incompatible  crj'stalline  forms,  and  so 
become  dimorphous;  but  as  the  chemical  structure  influences  the 
molecular  arrangement  in  some  degree,  dimorphous  bodies,  which  are 
isomorphous  in  one  form,  are  generally  so  in  the  other ;  they  are  isodi- 
nwrjphous.  Examples. — Sulphur,  and  bisulphate  of  potash ;  nitrate  of 
potash  and  carbonate  of  lime;  garnet  and  idocrase,  arsenious  acid  and 
oxide  of  antimony. 

5th.  We  cannot  assert  that  the  similarity  of  form  of  truly  isomor- 
phous bodies  results  from  the  isomorphism  ot  their  elements,  for,  so  far 
as  our  observation  goes,  their  simple  constituents,  are  not  necessarily 
or  even  usually  isomorphous.  Examples. — Arseniates  and  phosphates, 
sulphates  and  seleniates. 

6th.  We  cannot  assert  that  isomorpliism  results  from  the  aggrega- 
tion of  the  same  number  of  simple  molecules ;  for  we  do  not  know  what 
bodies  are  truly  simple,  nor  do  we  know,  without  doubt,  that  we  can 
value  the  relative  number  of  atoms  present ;  but,  even  in  the  existing 
state  of  our  knowledge,  we  have  numerous  examples  of  bodies  truly 
isomorphous,  wliich  contain  an  unlike  number  of  atoms  according  to 
our  present  ideas.  Examples. — Potash  and  ammonia,  natrolite  and 
mesotype,  sulphur,  feldspar  and  bisulphate  of  potash. 

7th.  We  cannot  admit  that  isomorphism  results  from  equality  of  the 
atomic  volumes  of  bodies,  as  we  have  found  that,  although  many  iso- 
morphous bodies  have  the  atomic  volumes  the  same,  many  others  have 
quite  different  atomic  volumes,  and  bodies  have  the  same  atomic  volumes, 
which  are  not  at  all  isomorphous. 

Finally.  Isomorphism  does  result  from  the  aggregation,  according  to 
the  same  laws,  of  similar  molecular  groups,  wl^ch  are  most  generally 
formed  by  the  reunion  of  similar  chemical  substances,  in  the  same  state 
of  combination. 

The  fact  of  the  same  body  being  capable  of  crjstallizing  in  forms 
belonging  to  two  different  systems,  has  been  already  frequently  referred 
to ;  but,  for  convenience  of  reference,  a  more  detailed  list  of  such  cases 
of  dimorpAous  bodies  is  here  inserted,  taken  from  Professor  Johnston's 
excellent  report  on  the  subject,  made  to  the  British  Association. 
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Symbol  or  Fonn. 


Crystalline  Form. 


1 .  Elementary  bodies  : 
Sulphur, 


Carbon, 


[I.  Bi -elementary  Compounds : 
Dioxide  of  Copper, 


A 
B 


Disulpbnret  of  Copper,  -    A 


Sulphnret  of  Silver, 


-     B 
.    A 


Sulphnret  of  Manganese, 
Bisulphnrct  of  Iron, 

Biniodide  of  Mercury,    - 

» 
Bichloride  of  mercury,   - 

— » 

ArseniouB  acid, 


! 


Oxide  of  Antimony, 

II.  Compounds  afS  Elements  : 
Carlx>nate  of  Lime 


B 

'b! 
*b! 


Carbonate  of  Magnesia,      A 


\ 


Carbonate  of  Iron, 
—  ■    ' '  , 

Carbonate  of  Lead, 

Nitrate  of  Potash,* 

Chromate  of  Lead, 

» 
V.  Compounds  of  4  or  more 
Elements  : 
Sulphate  of  Nickel, 


A 
B 

bI 


-    A 


*b1 


-    A 


bI 


Seleniate  of  Zinc, 
Bisulphate  of  Potash, 

Biphotphate  of  Soda, 

» 
Garnet 

Idocrase 
Baryto-Calcite, 


S 
C 

CuaO 

CuS  or  CusS 

AgS  or  AgjS 
MnS 
FeSa 
Ilgla 

IlgCU 
AsaOa 

Sb203 

CaO  +  C02 
MgO  +  CO« 
FeO+C02 

PbO  +  C02 
KO+NOs 

PbO  +  CrOa 

NiO  +  SOa+THO 
ZnO  +  Se03+7HO 


KO+SO3+HO+SO3 


NaO-fP205+4HO 
orNaH2P  +  2H 

•     • •  ,  Al ) 


Sulphato-Tricarbonatc  of 
Lead,         ... 


«•• 


PbS+3PbC 


(Rt.  Rh  Pr.  M  on  M  \0\'99Haid, 
I  Oblique  Rh.  Pr.  of  90"  32*  3f. 
{  Reg.  Octohedron. 
(  Rhombohcdral. 

Cube. 

Rh.of99ol5',  6-8id.  Pr.  Rhomb. 

cleav.  Sk, 
Do  primary  a  rhomb.    P.  on  P* 

=  71°30' 
Reg.  octohedrons. 
f  Cube  in  Silver  glance. 
I  Rhomboid. 

{Culws. 
Rhomboid. 

C^ubes 

Rt.  Rh.  R.,  MonM'106o2'. 
rOctohcd.  with  square  base. 
iRt.  Rh.  Pr.  MM«=n4*>. 
JRt.  Rh.Pr.  MM  =71-55. 
lOctohed.  with  rect.  base. 

Reg.  octohedrons. 

Rt.  Rh.  Pr. 
fDo.  MonM'136o58'. 
\Reg.  octohedrons. 


{ 


{ 


/Rhomb,  of  105o  4'  M. 

IRt.  Rh.  Pr.  of  llGoie'jrii. 

/Rhomb,  of  IO60  15'. 

IRt.  Rh.Pr. 

/Rhomb,  of  1 07*0. 

I  Rt.  Rh,  Pir.  108«^',  1 18«  C  ? 

rRhomboid  104°  531'? 

IRt.  Rh.Pr.  of  II70U',  JTn. 

rHt.  Rh.Pr.Mon  M'rs  1]8» 62^X9. 

-  Rhomboid  of  10636,  /k. 

Ob.  Rh.Pr. 

Square  prism. 


/Rt.  Rh.  Pr.  M  on  M'  91<»  IC  Bk. 

I  Square  prism. 

5  Rt  Rh.  Pr. 

(  Square  prism. 
Rhombic  octohed    (form  of  lul 

phur)  M, 
Ob.  Rh.  Pr.  (form  of  Felmr) 
Rt.  Rh.  Pr .  of  M  on  M'  93«  M'. 


Do.  of 

Reg.  dodecahedron. 


78*80'. 


Square  prism. 

r  Oblique  Rh.  prism. 

i  Right  Rh.  prism,  (form  of  amgo- 

C     nite.) 

/Acute  rhomboid  of  72«  30*. 

t  Rt.  rhombic  prism^M  on  M  =  120. 


*  Haidlngcr  says  an  oblioue  rhombic  prism,  which,  according  to  the  subsequent  measure- 
lent  of  Brooke,  is  incorrect.  Bk.,  Brooke ;  am.,  Kupfcr ;  Lv.,  Lerey ;  Jtf .,  Mitscherlush ;  5A.,Sakow. 
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The  molecular  arrangeuients  wliich  produce  this  diversity  of  form  are 
not  in  general  of  equal  stability,  on  the  contrary,  one  figure  appears  to 
be,  in  general,  forced  upon  the  body,  and  is  abandoned  by  it  upon  very 
sUght  disturbance.  Thus  when  a  prism  of  arragonite  is  heated  in  the 
flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  it  breaks  up  into  a  congeries  of  little  rhombs  of 
common  calc  spar,  at  a  temperature  far  below  that  at  which  the  carbon- 
ate of  lime  commences  to  be  decomposed ;  but  no  alteration  of  tempe- 
rature can  convert  calc  spar  back  again  into  arragonite.  Indeed  am^ 
gonite  appears  to  be  formed  only  between  very  naiTow  limits  of  tempe- 
rature. When  chalk  is  melted,  it  forms,  on  cooling,  marble,  whose 
fracture  shews  it  to  have  the  rhombohedral  structure,  and  when  carbo- 
nate of  lime  is  precipitated  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  microscopic 
crystals  produced  are  rhombohedrons ;  but  when  it  is  precipitated  from 
a  boiling  solution,  it  deposits  minute  crystals  of  arragonite,  which  a 
higher  or  a  lower  temperature  should  have  prevented. 

When  sulphur  has  been  crystallized  by  fusion  in  obhque  rhombic 
prisms,  these  lose  their  transparency  after  a  day  or  two,  and  change  into 
a  mass  of  very  minute  right  rhombic  octohedrons.  When  the  arsenious 
acid  is  crystallized  in  rhombic  prisms,  it  alters  slowly,  and  eventually 
becomes  a  duU  white  mass,  which  is  a  congeries  of  regular  octohedrons, 
bat  if  the  rhombic  form  of  the  acid  be  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  and 
t^e  solution  set  to  crystallize,  it  is  deposited  in  the  octohedral  form,  and 
the  formation  of  each  crystal  is  accompanied  by  a  bnUiant  flash  of  light, 
indicating  probably  the  moment  of  the  cliange  of  molecular  condition. 
One  form  is,  therefore,  the  stable  condition  of  arrangement;  the  other 
being  produced  by  the  sudden  fixation  of  the  molecules,  in  a  form, 
which  is  naturally  only  transitive,  and  ifrom  which  they  free  themselves, 
as  soon  as  the  external  circumstances  admit  of  their  suitable  motion 
amongst  each  other. 

Independent  of  the  change  in  external  figure,  dimorphous  bodies 
present  remarkable  differences  in  physical  properties ;  thus  the  density 
is  generally  different ;  in  one  form  the  substance  is  more  soluble  than 
in  the  other;  they  differ  also  in  hardness,  and  generally  speaking,  in  all 
characters  derived  from  the  physical  arrangement  of  molecules. 

The  changes  in  density  which  thus  usually  accompany  the  total  alter- 
ation of  molecular  structure  that  must  occur  where  bodies  pass  into 
dimorphous  states,  would,  of  course,  make  it  quite  possible  to  assert  that 
the  same  body  in  its  different  conditions  had  different  atomic  volumes ; 
this  substitution  of  effect  for  cause  would  be  very  unphilosophical,  and 
besides,  the  differences  of  atomic  volumes  among  dimorphous  bodies,  are 
in  no  case  so  great  as  have  been  already  shown  to  commonly  exist  among 
bodies  truly  isomorphous.     In  regard  to  dimorphism  therefore,  as  in 
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r^ard  to  isomorphism^  I  regard  the  doctrine  of  atomic  volume  as  not 
establishing  any  new  principle  in  science. 

A  body^  in  its  dimorphous  conditions^  presents  frequently  a  difTer- 
ence  of  chemical  properties  deserving  of  particular  notice.  The  bisul- 
phuret  of  iron,  in  its  cubical  form,  is  remarkably  permanent,  not  being 
acted  on  either  by  air  or  water ;  but  in  its  right  rhombic  form,  when 
exposed  to  moist  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen  with  avidity,  and  is  converted 
into  a  crystalline  mass  of  copperas.  On  this  principle  depends,  most 
probably,  the  change  of  molecular  condition  which  takes  place  in  oxide 
of  chrome,  peroxide  of  tin,  zirconia,  and  alumina,  when  exposed  to  a 
temperature  just  below  redness.  These  substances,  which  had  been 
easily  soluble  in  acids,  become  almost  totally  insoluble,  except  in  boil- 
ing oil  of  vitriol,  and  this  change  is  generally  accompanied  by  the  spon- 
taneous ignition  of  the  body,  which  the  temperature  applied  would  be 
quite  insufBcient  to  produce. 

Independent  of  crystalline  form,  we  must  refer  to  circumstances  simi- 
lar to  those  which  produce  dimorpliism,  a  variety  of  differences  in  phy- 
sical constitution,  observable  in  certain  bodies,  and  which  have  been 
grouped  together  recently  by  Berzehus  under  the  name  of  allotropie 
modifications.  Thus,  melted  sulphur  is,  at  230®  F.,  perfectly  liquid ; 
on  being  heated  to  430®  it  becomes  thick,  and  so  tenacious  that  the 
vessd  containing  it  may  be  inverted,  without  it  running  out ;  when 
heated  further  to  480°,  it  becomes  again  Kquid,  and  continues  so  until 
it  begins  to  boil.  When  the  red  oxide  of  mercury  is  heated  nearly  to 
redness,  it  becomes  almost  quite  black. 

"When  metallic  mercury  is  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  sulphur,  or  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  precipitated  by  hydro-sulphuric  gas,  the 
sulphuret  of  mercury  is  formed  as  a  black  powder ;  but  if  that  powder 
be  sublimed,  or  if  mercury  be  agitated  with  a  solution  of  persulphuret  of 
potassium,  there  is  generated  vermilion,  which  merely  differs  in  colour 
from  the  black  sulphuret,  and  may  be  reconverted  into  it  by  being  heated 
until  it  just  begins  to  give  off  sulphur,  and  then  suddenly  cooled.  The 
sulphuret  of  antimony  may  be  had  either  as  the  brown  kermes  mineral 
of  medicine,  or  as  the  steel  grey  crystalUzed  mineral.  Oxide  of  zinc 
when  very  hot  is  of  a  bright  lemon  yellow,  but  when  cool  perfectly 
white. 

If  the  red  iodide  of  mercury,  formed  by  precipitation,  be  sublimed,  it 
becomes  yellow ;  but  if  the  sublimed  mass  be  scratched  with  a  pin,  the 
edges  of  the  scratch  turn  red,  and  the  redness  spreads  from  thence,  untQ 
the  whole  mass  is  converted  into  its  original  condition.  Even  in  liquids 
and  gases,  this  difference  in  molecular  condition,  whether  produced  by 
temperature  or  by  other  causes,  appears  frequently  to  occur.     Thus,  the 
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liquid  hyponitrous  acid  (NO,)  is  deep  green  at  60°,  but  at  4*  it  is  quite 
colourless ;  and  the  deep  red  gas  of  nitrous  acid  (NO*)  becomes,  when 
heated  to  ^l^"*,  absolutely  black  and  opaque.  The  compound  of  starch 
and  iodine,  so  beautifully  blue-coloured  at  ordinary  temperatures,  be- 
comes colourless  when  heated  to  200°,  but  acquires  its  original  tint  in 
proportion  as  it  again  cools.  In  all  such  cases,  there  is  scarcdiy  room 
to  doubt  but  that  if  we  had  as  perfect  methods  of  determining  the  ipp- 
lecular  structure,  as  is  afforded  by  the  measure  of  the  angles  and  the 
optical  properties  of  the  bodies,  when  crystallized,  we  should  find  these 
phenomena  to  depend  upon  causes  of  the  same  kind. 

In  solid  bodies,  a  difference  of  molecular  structure,  fully  equivalent 
to  that  to  which  dimorphism  may  be  referred,  is  capable  of  being  pro- 
duced by  very  simple  means.  Thus,  when  a  plate  of  glass  is  compressed 
by  means  of  a  screw  it  assiunes  a  doubly  refracting  structure,  and  gives 
with  polarized  hght,  a  cross  and  rings,  variously  disposed  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  pressure.  In  this  case,  the  change  of  structure 
arises  necessarily  from  an  increase  of  density  in  the  compressed  portions ; 
but  the  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  the  converse  process ;  a  plate  of 
glass  which  has  been  suddenly  cooled  from  having  been  red  hot,  assumes 
a  similar  doubly  refracting  and  polarizing  structure,  although  here  the 
density  is  diminished  in  place  of  being  increased.  I  have  found  the  sp. 
gr.  of  glass,  suddenly  chilled,  to  be  about  y^  less  than  that  of  glass  of 
the  same  kind,  which  had  cooled  slowly,  indicating,  that  the  volume  was 
the  same  that  it  had  occupied  at  a  dull  red  heat,  and  that  hence  the 
internal  molecules  were  arranged  so  as  to  occupy  a  greater  space  than  in 
the  usual  condition. 

The  tendency  of  glass  to  assume  allotropic  conditions  is  further  shown 
by  the  separation  of  its  constituent  silicates  when  it  is  allowed  to  cool  very 
slowly ;  it  becomes  devitrified  and  milk  white,  being  changed  into  what 
is  called  Reaumur's  Porcelain,  Glass  is,  in  fact,  but  a  mixture  of  siUcates 
of  potash,  soda,  lime,  lead,  &c.,  according  to  the  kind  of  glass ;  and  all 
these  siUcates  may  exist  either  as  really  crystallized  bodies  or  as  the 
plastic,  uncrystalhne  material  of  glass.  The  tendency  to  assume  the 
latter  condition  is  singularly  promoted  by  their  being  mixed  together, 
and  hence  even  the  simplest  kind  of  glass  is  a  mixture  of  at  least  two 
silicates. 

These  allotropic  modifications  of  bodies  are,  however,  found  to  involve 
other  phenomena  than  those  of  molecular  form,  or  change  of  aggregation 
or  of  colour,  and  indeed,  are  probably  but  the  external  indication  of  a 
fEur  more  profound  alteration  in  the  physical  and  chemical  nature  of  the 
body.  Its  relations  to  heat  are  altered.  The  assumption  of  the  new 
condition  is  often  accompanied  by  vivid  spontaneous  ignition,  as  in  the 
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case  of  oxide  of  chrome,  and  their  tendency  to  combine  with  other  bodies 
may  be  totally  changed.  There  is  involved  then  the  question  of  the 
chemical  individuality  of  the  body,  and  the  allotropy  may  connect  itself 
with  isomerism. 


SECTION  III. 

OP  ISOMERISM,  AND  THE  INTIMATE  STRUCTUKE  OV  CHEMICAL  GROUPS — 
THEORY  OP  COMPOUND  RADICALS — THEORY  OF  TYPES — CONSTITUTION 
OP  SALTS. 

Bebzeuus  first  fixed  the  attention  of  chemists  upon  the  fact  that  the 
allotropy,  which  as  described  above,  exists  among  many  simple  bodies, 
might  be  supposed  to  continue  even  when  those  simple  bodies  entered 
into  combination,  and  might  give  rise  to  the  allotropy  of  those  com- 
pound bodies,  or  to  other  differences  of  molecular  characters  as  dimor- 
phism, which  have  been  found  to  exist.  Thus,  silicon  may  be  obtained 
in  two  quite  different  allotropic  states,  in  one  of  which  it  is  combustible 
and  dissolves  in  hydrofluoric  acid  with  evolution  of  liydrogen  gas,  whilst 
in  the  other  it  is  totally  incombustible  and  inattackable  by  hydrofluoric 
acid.  These  two  states  of  silicon  correspond  precisely  to  two  conditions 
of  silicic  acid,  which  in  one  is  soluble  in  water,  and  separated  from  its 
salts  by  even  the  feeblest  acids,  but  in  the  other  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  its  salts  cannot  be  decomposed  even  by  strong  acids.  The  metal 
chrome  may  be  prepared  eitlier  unalterable  by  heat  or  acids,  or  easily 
oxidized  by  either,  and  its  oxide  may  assume  either  a  form  inattackable 
by  acids,  or  it  may  be  easily  dissolved  and  form  salts.  Of  these  salts 
there  are  again  evidently  two  conditions,  the  one  green  and  the  other 
red,  so  that  this  difference  of  molecular  state  in  the  metal  is  continued 
throughout  its  chemical  combinations,  and  generates  a  difference  of  pro- 
perties which  might  belong  to  a  totally  different  substance.  We  might 
in  fact  say  that  there  are  two  chromes,  chrome  A  and  chrome  B,  and 
that  chrome  A  forms  a  totally  different  class  of  compounds  from  chrome 
B.  There  is  then  really  nothing  to  reduce  them  to  the  same  chemical 
element,  but  that  we  can  change  one  into  the  other. 

It  appears  to  me  indeed,  that  in  order  to  fully  explain  the  relations 
which  the  allotropic  conditions  of  bodies  bear  to  their  chemical  habi- 
tudes, we  must  admit  that  the  same  elementary  body  may  in  forming 
different  classes  of  compounds,  abandon  that  absolute  simplicity  and  act 
in  as  totally  different  capacity  as  if  those  series  arose  from  different 
elementary  bases.    Thus,  the  manganese  which  forms  a  powerfully  basic 
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protoxide,  may  be  a  different  body  from  the  manganese,  which  fonns  with 
oxygen  a  powerful  acid,  and  that  it  may  have  a  different  atomic  weight. 
I  therefore  believe  that  permanganic  acid  is  not  formed  of  two  atoms  of 
manganese,  a  strongly  electro-positive  metal,  and  seven  of  oxygen,  but  of 
an  atom  of  manganese  with  the  equivalent  56,  which  is  a  powerfully 
electro-negative  metal,  like  gold  or  platinum,  and  this  allotropic  con- 
dition of  manganese  is  perfectly  illustrated  in  the  passive  condition 
produced,  in  its  analogous  metal  iron,  by  strong  nitric  acid :  a  state  in 
which  iron  is  inattackable  by  oxidizing  means,  and  in  which,  being  sub- 
stituted for  platinum,  it  forms  the  electro-negative  element  of  the 
powerful  batteries  invented  by  Professor  Callan.  Manganese  and  iron 
therefore,  as  I  believe,  may  exist  in  different  allotropic  states  in  which 
they  have  different  atomic  weights,  and  totally  different  chemical  pro- 
perties— states  in  which,  in  fact,  they  are  different  metals,  but  that  we 
know  how  to  transmute  them  into  their  ordinary  conditions. 

In  this  manner  we  can  perfectly  conceive  a  metal  belonging  to  quit« 
different  natural  groups,  and  manifesting  a  totally  different  kind  of  che- 
mical properties  according  as  it  acts  with  one  or  the  other  atomic  weight. 
Copper,  when  it  unites  with  the  equivalent  31  "7,  forms  a  soluble  chlo- 
ride and  sulphate.  Its  salts  are  blue  or  green.  It  ranges  in  the  class 
of  iron,  nickel  and  cobalt.  But  when  copper  combines  in  the  equivalent 
63*4,  which  is  usually  called  two  atoms  of  copper,  then  it  forms  an  in- 
soluble chloride  and  a  very  sparingly  soluble  sulphate,  and  its  salts  are 
white.  It  belongs  then  to  the  family  of  silver  and  lead.  Similarly, 
mercury  according  as  has  the  atomic  weight  100  or  200  approaches  to 
the  copper  or  silver  group  respectively.  But  in  these  cases,  except  that 
when  we  actually  break  up  the  compounds  and  extract  the  metal,  it  is 
the  same,  Cu2  differs  far  more  from  Cu,  as  a  chemical  substance,  and 
Hga  from  Hg.  than  Cu2  does  from  Ag.  or  Pb.  or  Hg2.  from  Cu2.  We, 
therefore,  arrive  at  the  principle,  very  important  for  the  philosophical 
theory  of  combination,  that  the  degrees  of  combination  of  a  metal  may 
really  have  totally  different  radicals  and  be  as  perfectly  independent  and 
unconnected  as  are  the  compounds  of  quite  different  metals,  the  only  tie 
embracing  them  being,  that  by  certain  processes  we  are  enabled  to  ex- 
tract the  same  metal  from  both.  But  that  each  allotropic  state  of  the 
metal  which  gives  it  its  different  atomic  weight,  and  its  different  chemical 
properties,  really  constitutes  it  for  the  time  a  different  metal,  and  thus  a 
transmutation,  although  in  a  different  point  of  view  from  that  of  the 
alchemists,  takes  place  as  one  of  the  most  common  facts  of  chemistry. 

The  differences  of  chemical  properties  may,  however,  proceed  much 
further,  so  that  in  place  of  considering  that  there  is  one  chemical  sub- 
stance which  may  exist  in  two  molecular  conditions,  we  are  obliged  to 
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consider^  that  the  individuality  of  the  body  is  lost,  and  that  in  its  two 
forms  it  constitutes  two  distinct  and  independent  chemical  substances. 
Thus,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  alcohol,  we  obtain  a  gas  con- 
sisthig  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  in  the  proportion  of  an  equivalent  of 
each.  In  the  destractive  distillation  of  wood,  a  solid  substance  is  ob- 
tained, fusible  like  wax,  and  volatile  only  at  a  high  temperature ;  this 
consists  also  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  in  the  same  proportions. 
These  elements,  so  combined,  present,  therefore,  a  diflferencc  in  mole- 
cular arrangement,  still  greater  than  those  which  have  been  observed 
amongst  merely  allotropic  bodies;  and  when  we  examine  their  che- 
mical relations,  the  diversity  becomes  still  more  marked.  The  gas 
(olefiant  gas)  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  compounds  to  which  it 
gives  rise,  and  has  been,  from  the  variety  of  its  re-actions,  of  great 
influence  on  the  existing  theories  of  organic  chemistry.  The  solid  is 
inattackable  even  by  the  strongest  agents,  and  from  its  total  indifference 
to  combination,  has  been  called  paraffine,  (parum  af&nis.)  In  this  case, 
the  difference  of  properties  indicates  a  difference  of  structure,  much 
more  profound  than  that  by  which  change  of  density,  colour,  or  even 
crystalline  arrangement  could  have  its  source ;  it  is  not  merely  that  the 
molecules  are  differently  placed,  but  that  the  molecules  are  different. 
The  carbon  and  hydrogen  which  unite  to  constitute  the  chemical  equi- 
valent of  the  body  are  themselves  differently  arranged,  and  thus  give 
rise  to  difference  of  properties ;  and  the  physical  molecules  formed  by 
their  reunion  being  again  grouped  according  to  dissimilar  laws,  produce 
the  diversity  of  physical  properties  and  states  of  aggregation.  The 
bodies  being  thus  in  every  property  unlike,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
independent  substances ;  they  are  said  to  be  isomeric  (from  'tfo^  f^t^i), 
because  they  have  the  same  ultimate  composition,  but  in  all  their  che- 
mical relations  they  may  differ  as  widely  as  bodies  which  have  no  element 
in  common. 

When,  therefore,  the  groups  of  chemical  molecules  are  differently 
arranged,  the  various  differences  in  colour,  density,  solubility,  and 
figure,  which  belong  to  allotropic  and  dimorphous  bodies  are  produced ; 
but  when  the  difference  of  arrangement  extends  to  the  chemical  consti- 
tuents of  these  molecular  groups,  independent,  but  isomeric,  bodies 
are  generated. 

It  is  generally  found,  that  this  difference  in  the  constitution  of  the 
chemical  molecule  has  the  effect  of  changing,  in  a  simple  manner,  the 
equivalent  number  of  the  body.  Thus,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  oil  of 
citron,  are  isomeric,  each  having  the  composition  C5H4,  but  when  we 
combine  these  oils  with  muriatic  acid,  we  find  that  the  equivalent  group 
of  oil  of  turpentine  contains  CsoHie,  whilst  that  of  oil  of  citron  is  only 
21 
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CioHs ;  it  is  remarkable^  that  although  the  chemical  group  of  oil  of 
citron  is  only  one-half  the  weight  of  that  of  oil  of  turpentine,  it  exer- 
cises the  same  power  of  circular  polarization,  but  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Another  example  of  this  simplicity  of  proportion  in  weight 
between  the  equivalents  of  isomeric  bodies,  is  met  with  in  common 
alcohol  and  methyhc  ether;  that  of  the  former  being  C4H6O2,  that  of 
the  latter  being  CaHaO. 

The  difference  of  the  chemical  constitution  in  isomeric  bodies  is  not 
limited  to  magnitude,  as  determined  by  the  weight  of  their  equivalent, 
but  extends  to  internal  structure.  Thus,  alcohol  is  composed  of  ether 
and  water,  C4H5O  +  HO,  whilst  methylic  ether  cannot  be  resolved  into 
those  substances.  Tormiate  of  methylene,  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  are 
each  C4H40i,  not  differing  even  in  the  weight  of  their  equivalent,  but 
all  the  properties  of  these  bodies  show  that  glacial  acetic  acid  is 
C4Ha03  +  HO,  whilst  formiate  of  methylene  is  CaHO,  +  C2H3O. 
Instances  of  this  kind  might  be  multipled  to  any  extent,  but  these  will 
be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  principle. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  in  studying  such  cases  of  isomorphism,  to 
bear  in  mind  what  has  been  so  beautifully  shown  by  Graham,  that  the 
presence  of  foreign  bodies,  in  quantities  so  small  as  to  be  totally  nnap- 
preciable,  except  in  the  most  rigidly  accurate  analysis,  may  change  so 
completely  the  properties  of  bodies,  that  they  shall  simulate  isomerism. 
Thus,  phosphuretted  hydrogen  may  exist  in  two  conditions,  in  one  of 
which  it  is  spontaneously  inflammable,  and  in  the  other  not.  They 
both  give,  on  analysis,  the  same  formula,  PH,,  but  the  first  may  be 
changed  into  the  second,  by  mere  admixture  with  a  very  small  quantity 
of  the  vapour  of  ether ;  and  the  second  may  be  converted  into  the  first 
by  the  most  minute  bubble  of  nitrous  acid  gas.  Such  bodies,  there- 
fore, which  owe  their  diversity  of  properties  to  accidental  circumstances, 
are  not  isomeric,  and  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  those  before 
described. 

As  we  have  thus  traced  a  gradual  transition  from  the  feeblest  indica- 
tions of  dimorphism  to  the  complete  difference  of  structure  and  pro- 
perties constituting  isomerism,  it  becomes  an  interesting  question, 
whether  we  may  not  have  occasion  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  to  seek  in 
those  bodies  which  we  have  hitherto  considered  as  only  differing  in 
physical  properties,  for  evidences  of  difference  in  chemical  arrangement. 
May  not,  as  already  suggested,  a  simple  substance,  as  sulphur  or  anti- 
mony, enter  into  combination  with  equivalents  of  different  weights,  and 
80  resemble  oil  of  turpentine  and  oil  of  citron ;  and  may  not  this  dif- 
ference in  equivalents  be  the  source  of  diversity  in  form  ?  When  sul- 
phur crystallizes  in  the  form  of  bisulphate  of  potash^  may  we  not 
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reaaonablj  suppose  that  its  molecules  are  grouped  into  a  complex  figure, 
like  that  of  the  compouud  salt,  and  that  its  equivalent  is,  in  proportion, 
greater  than  when  it  crystallizes  as  a  simple  body  ?  We  say  that  two 
ordinary  equivalents  of  manganese  replace  one  of  cldorine ;  but  is  it 
not  really  that  when  manganese  replaces  chlorine,  its  equivalent  is 
double  what  it  is  when  it  replaces  hydrogen  or  copper,  and  it  is  no 
longer  common  manganese  ?  Manganese  replacing  chlorine,  is  to  man- 
ganese replacing  copper,  what  oil  of  turpentine  is  to  oil  of  citron ;  and 
hence,  it  may  be  isomeric  with  itself,  for  the  functions  it  performs  in 
its  two  modes  of  combination  are  the  most  widely  different  possible. 
The  bisulphuret  of  iron,  in  its  cubical  form,  is  FeS^,  and  like  MnOf, 
is  decomposed  only  by  a  red  heat,  when  it  parts  with  one-third  of  its 
volatile  constituent ;  but  in  its  rhombic  form,  may  not  its  equivalent 
be  JFe8S4,  resembling  CIO4,  and  like  it,  be  decomposed  by  the  slightest 
causes? 

The  circumstance  that  isomeric  bodies  are  almost  universally  con- 
nected by  simple  relations  between  their  atomic  weights,  coupled  with 
the  idea,  that  even  amongst  the  simple  bodies,  a  kind  of  isomerism 
may  be  the  cause  of  their  dimorphous  conditions,  acquires  remarkable 
interest  from  the  fact,  that  the  equivalent  numbers  of  many  of  the 
simple  bodies  are  closely  related  to  one  another,  as  is  shown  in  the 
following  table. 
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of  bismuth 
palladium 
rhodium 
ruthenium 

of  osmium 
gold 

of  platina 
iridium 

of  molybdenum 
tungsten 

of  zinc 
yttrium 
antimony 
teUurium 
sulphur 

of  cobalt    . 
nickel 
tin 


=    100-65 

.    10672 

5211 

.      5211 

.     199-72 

.     199-21 

98-84 

96-84 

47-96 

.      47-40 

.      32-31 

.      32  25 

32-40 

.      32-13 

.       32-24 

29  57 

.      29-62 

.      29.46 


May  it  not  be  possible  that  science  shall  hereafter  find  the  metals  so 
connected,  to  be  truly  isomeric  ?  In  no  case  are  their  properties  more 
different ;  and  we  find,  in  the  racemic  and  tartaric  acids,  an  example  of 
the  general  similarity  of  the  properties  in  the  compounds  of  isomeric 
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bodies^  which  is  so  remarkable  in  the  combinations  of  sulphur  and  tella- 
rium^  or  of  cobalt  and  nickel^  amongst  the  simple  substances. 

Considerable  probability  is  given  to  the  idea  of  the  compound  nature 
of  bodies,  at  present  considered  simple,  by  the  existence  of  certain  com- 
pound bodies,  which  simulate  the  properties  of,  and  ent^r  into  combina- 
tion subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  undecompounded  substances.  Thus, 
carbon  and  hydrogen  unite  to  form  a  gas,  cyanogen,  which  combines 
with  the  metals,  with  oxygen,  with  hydrogen,  &c.,  precisely  as  chlorine 
does ;  it  is  the  origin  or  root  of  a  series  of  very  important  bodies,  named 
cyanides,  of  which  cyanide  of  hydrogen,  prussic  acid,  and  cyanide  of 
iron  or  Prussian  blue  may  serve  as  examples,  as  chlorine  is  of  a  series 
of  chlorides,  and  it  is  hence  called  a  compound  radical.  ,The  discovery 
of  this  principle  by  Gay-Lussac,  was  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  exact 
and  philosophical  in  our  views  of  organic  chemistry.  Bodies  which 
contain  the  same  ultimate  elements,  may  be  different,  because  they  con- 
tain different  radicals,  precisely  as  the  salts  of  nickel  and  cobalt  may  be 
^ereafter  shown  to  be  isomeric  bodies. 

Of  electro-negative  compound  radicals,  the  cyanogen  just  noticed  is 
the  most  remarkable  example,  and  the  type  of  electro-positive  or  basic 
radicals  is  to  be  found  in  the  Kacodyle,  or  basis  of  the  fuming  liquor  of 
Cadet,  lately  examined  with  so  much  success  by  Bunsen.  This  body  is 
composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  arsenic.  It  combines  with  oxygen, 
chlorine,  iodine,  sulphur,  &c.  Its  oxide  unites  with  acids  to  form  well 
defined  salts.  Its  salts  unite  with  other  salts  to  form  double  salts.  Its 
oxide  unites  with  a  further  proportion  of  oxygen  and  produces  an  acid 
which  forms  with  metallic  oxides  perfect  salts.  Further,  not  merely  is 
the  oxide  separated  from  its  solutions  by  stronger  bases,  but  the  radical, 
the  kakodyle  is  separated  by  the  addition  of  a  more  oxidizable  metal,  and 
the  only  point  in  which  its  history  would  differ  from  that  of  zinc  or 
copper  is,  that  when  it  separates  it  appears  not  as  a  metal  but  as  a  heavy 
oily  liquid,  and  that  by  certain  processes  we  can  resolve  it  into  its  con- 
stituent elements.  AN'e  know  its  composition,  but  we  do  not  know  the 
composition  of  the  simple  metallic  bases.  Tiiis  is  the  only  philo- 
sophical distinction  between  the  simple  and  the  compound  radicals. 

The  theory  of  compound  radicals  has  received  a  very  remarkable  exten- 
sion by  the  general  reception  among  chemists  of  the  theory  which  looks 
upon  all  salts  as  combinations  not  of  acids  and  of  bases,  but  of  metals  with 
an  electro-negative  compound  radical ;  thus  bringing  all  salts  into  the 
same  category,  and  making  the  common  sea  salt  the  type  of  the  whole 
class.  For  example,  that  glauber  salt  is  not  sulphate  of  soda,  that  it 
contains  neither  sulphuric  acid  nor  soda,  although  we  may  extract  these 
bodies  from  it  by  decomposition ;  but  that  its  elements  are  arranged  not 
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as  NaO  +  SO3,  but  as  Na  +  SO4,  analogous  to  common  salt,  Na+Cl. 
The  sodium,  Na,  being  present  as  an  unoxidized  metal  in  both,  and  the 
SO4  of  the  common  salt  being  a  hypothetic  compound  radical,  acting 
liie  chlorine.  This  view,  however,  will  be  discussed  in  detail  when  we 
come  to  study  the  special  liistory  of  the  salts. 

Tnis  principle  of  compound  radicals  is  so  beautiful,  and  so  easily 
applied,  that  its  use  has  been,  as  I  conceive,  somewhat  too  extensively 
adopted ;  and  hence,  wherever  simplicity  of  expression  was  sought  for, 
or  a  difference  of  properties  was  to  be  explained,  the  formulae  of  organic 
bodies  were,  perhaps,  too  hastily  grouped,  by  the  hypothetic  assumption 
of  the  existence  of  a  radical,  of  which  the  different  bodies  of  the  series 
were  supposed  to  be  combinations.  It  is  certain  that,  in  many  cases^ 
this  plan  has  been  of  great  use  to  science,  as  in  the  benzyle  theory  of 
Liebig,  and  in  the  ether  and  ammonia  theories  proposed  by  Berzelius 
and  myself;  but  I  consider  the  degree  to  which  it  has  latterly  been  ex- 
tended, by  which  the  existence  of  a  great  variety  of  bodies  has  been 
assumed,  for  which  there  is  scarcely  any  reason,  except  some  additional 
simplicity  of  formulae  which  often  served  to  conceal  the  truth,  to  have 
been  productive  of  much  disadvantage  to  true  science  and  a  misdirection 
of  thought,  which  we  should  seek  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid. 

In  all  that  has  been  described  of  the  arrangement  of  the  elements 
of  compound  bodies,  their  chemical  union  has  been  considered  as 
resulting  from  their  antagonistic  and  mutually  neutralizing  properties, 
and  that  the  successive  stages  of  composition  were  effected  in  binary 
groups  :  thus,  crystallized  alum  is  a  compound  of  water  and  dry  alum ; 
this  last,  a  compound  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  alumina ; 
these  respectively  compounds  of  sulphuric  acid  and  a  base  wliich  con- 
sists of  oxygen  united  to  a  metal ;  the  sulphuric  acid  itself  being  formed 
by  the  union  of  oxygen  and  sulphur.  This  view  results  necessarily 
from  what  has  been  said  of  the  nature  of  chemical  affinity,  and  ex- 
presses faithfully  the  principle  upon  which  the  electro-chemical  theory 
has  been  formed ;  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  constitution  of  inor- 
ganic bodies  is  regulated  in  this  way,  but  we  meet  with  considerable 
difficulty  in  applying  its  principles  to  organic  chemistry.  Thus,  I  myself 
suggested  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  formic  and  acetic  acids  should  be 
looked  upon  as  oxides  of  compound  radicals,  formyle  and  acetyle, 
CjHOa  =  FoOa  and  C4H8O3  =  AcOs  by  which  means  a  variety  of 
substances  of  analogous  constitution  were  simply  coimected  toge- 
ther, as  the  formyle  or  acetyle,  which  combine  with  oxygen  to  form 
those  vegetable  acids,  combine  with  iodine,  clilorine,  sulphur,  and  cya- 
nogen, to  form  binary  compounds,  precisely  as  manganese  (a  simple 
radical)   combines  with  oxygen  to   form  manganic  acid,  and  with 
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chlorine,  &c.,  to  form  an  analogous  series  of  bodies.  I  am  far  from 
abandoning  tliis  view  :  the  question  of  its  full  applicabiUty  will  be  dis- 
cussed amongst  the  general  laws  of  organic  chemistry,  but  at  present 
we  will  attend  only  to  one  circumstance  connected  with  it.  Hydrated 
acetic  acid  is  formed  from  alcohol,  by  the  latter  losing  two  equivalents 
of  hydrogen,  and  gaining  two  of  oxygen  in  their  place,  and  in  like 
manner,  hydrated  formic  acid  is  produced  from  pyroxylic  spirit,  by  losing 
H2  and  gaining  O2,  thus  : — 

Alcohol,     .        .     C4H6O2  Pyroxylic  spirit,  C2H4O2 

grives  by,  —  Ha+02  gives  by,  —  Hj+Og 

Hydrated  acetic  ^cid,  C4H4O4.  Hydrated  formic  acid,  C2H2O4. 

Now,  if  acetic  acid  contains  acetyle,  does  it  exist  in  alcohol ;  or  must 
we  consider,  that  by  the  gradual  process  of  oxidation,  the  molecular 
structure  of  the  alcohol  is  totally  broken  up,  and  that  the  acetic  acid 
formed  has  no  natural  or  necessary  connexion  with  it. 

We  owe  to  Dumas  the  introduction  of  a  principle  into  organic 
chemistry,  which  applied  to  changes  such  as  those  described  above, 
promises  to  shed  considerable  light  upon  the  reactions  and  constitution 
of  organic  bodies ;  but  it  yet  involves  conditions  so  opposed  to  our 
present  ideas  of  chemical  affinity,  that  we  can  only  look  on  it  as  a  pro- 
position which  merits  profound  attention.  He  considers  that  the  ele- 
ments of  organic  bodies  are  not  united  by  affinity  arising  from  opposition 
of  properties,  but  that  they  represent  a  group  of  molecules  connected 
by  a  single  force,  precisely  as  the  planetary  masses  are  by  gravitation, 
and  just  as  any  of  the  planets  might  be  replaced  in  the  solar  system  by 
a  ball  of  matter  of  totally  different  chemical  properties,  provided  Hts 
gravitating  mass  remained  the  same,  without  disturbing  in  the  least  the 
conditions  of  mechanical  equilibrium ;  so,  in  an  organic  substance  ele- 
ments of  the  most  diverse  characters  may  be  substituted  for  each  other, 
and  yet  the  molecular  group  remain  unaltered  in  structure  and  physical 
constitution.  Thus,  the  molecular  group  of  alcohol  (C4H6O2)  contains 
twelve  chemical  atoms.  When  it  is  changed  into  acetic  acid  (0411404) 
the  number  of  chemical  atoms  is  the  same ;  the  mechanical  type  of  the 
body  is  unaltered,  although  its  chemical  properties  are  completely 
changed  and  a  new  substance  formed.  Bodies,  therefore,  are  classified 
by  Dumas  according  to  certain  types  or  models.  When  the  number  of 
molecules  in  the  equivalents  of  the  bodies  remains  the  same  whilst  the 
nature  of  the  elements  changes,  the  bodies  have  the  same  mechanical 
type ;  but  if  the  substitution  of  elements  is  accompanied  by  a  change 
of  properties,  the  chemical  type  of  the  original  body  is  destroyed. 
Thus,  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  have  not  the  same  chemical  type. 
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When  acetic  acid  is  treated  with  chlorine,  it  loses  three  equivalents  of 
hydrogen  and  gains  three  of  chlorine,  (C4H4O4— H3  +  CI3  =  C4CI3HO4,) 
forming  chloro-acetic  acid.  The  sum  of  the  molecules  is  here  twelve, 
and  this  substance  has  the  same  mechanical  type  as  alcohol  and  com- 
mon acetic  acid ;  but  in  changing  to  tliis  body,  common  acetic  acid 
scarcely  changes  its  properties,  and  hence  is  said  to  retain  its  chemi- 
cal type.  When  ether  (C4H6O)  is  treated  with  chlorine,  its  hydrogen  is 
totally  replaced  by  chlorine  and  the  body  C4  CI5  O,  chlor-ether,  is  pro- 
duced. The  number  of  molecules  being  the  same  the  mechanical  type 
is  preserved,  but  more,  the  chlorine  ether  combines  with  acids  forming 
salts  like  those  of  common  ether,  which  it  resembles  in  all  essential 
chemical  characters ;  and  hence  in  this  case  the  chemical  type  also  is 
undisturbed,  notwithstanding  the  total  substitution  of  chlorine  for  hy- 
drogen, a  body  differing  from  it  so  much  in  general  characters  in  its 
ordinary  form. 

The  question  how  far  this  theory  of  types  should  be  adopted,  and  how 
far  the  law  of  substitution  on  which  it  rests  is  verified  by  experiment, 
will  be  hereafter  examined.  The  theory  is  here  only  noticed  as  involving 
important  relations  between  the  mechanical  structure  and  the  chemical 
constitution  of  organic  bodies. 


CHAPTER  XL 

ON   TUB   CLASSIFICATION   OF  THE   ELEMENTAKY   BODIES. 

The  principal  classifications  of  the  simple  bodies  that  have  been  proposed 
are  those  of  BerzeUus,  founded  on  their  electro-chemical  relations,  and 
of  Thompson,  who  divided  them  into  supporters  and  non-supporters  of 
combustion.  It  has,  however,  being  fully  shown,  that,  in  combustion, 
each  body  is  mutually  a  supporter  and  a  combustible  :  oxygen  bums  in 
hydrogen  or  in  the  vapour  of  sulphur,  just  as  much  as  hydrogen  or  sid* 
phur  bum  in  oxygen;  Thompson's  principle  is,  therefore,  radically 
defective ;  and  the  electro-chemical  theory,  although  far  superior  as  a 
principle,  is  liable  to  weighty  objections  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind. 
These  have  been  already,  however,  so  far  noticed,  and  the  arrangement 
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of  the  simple  bodies  in  that  series  so  fully  given,  p.  254,  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  recur  further  to  the  subject. 

The  kind  of  classification  that  is  suited  to  the  present  wants  of  chem- 
istry, must  be  founded  upon  the  general  analogy  of  properties,  between 
substances  belonging  to  the  same  class,  and  on  their  isoraorphous  replace- 
ment of  one  another.  This  last  character  is  not  absolute ;  for,  from  the 
dimorphism  of  many  of  the  simple  bodies,  it  is  often  difficult  to  assign 
their  true  crystalline  relations  to  each  other,  and  in  many  cases  we  do 
not  possess  any  positive  information  of  their  forms. 

Graham  has  recently  proposed  a  classification  which  expresses,  more 
completely  than  any  other,  the  natural  relations  of  the  simple  bodies. 
The  first  class  consists  of  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium. 
The  parallelism  in  properties  of  the  three  last  is  complete,  and  their 
compounds  are  strictly  isomorphous ;  their  similarity  to  oxygen  is  not 
so  perfect,  but  they  resemble  it  in  their  method  of  combination  and  in 
the  characters  of  the  substances  which  they  form  in  uniting  with  hydrogen 
and  the  metals. 

The  second  cltiss  comprises  magnesium,  calcium,  manganese,  iron, 
cobalt,  nickel,  zinc,  cadmium,  copper,  hydrogen,  bismuth,  chromium, 
aluminum,  glucinum,  vanadium,  zirconium,  yttrium,  thorium.  The 
similar  salts  of  the  protoxides  of  this  class  are  isomorphous ;  and,  as  has 
been  already  shown  under  the  head  of  Isomorphism,  two  equivalents  of 
a  protoxide  of  this  class  replace  one  equivalent  of  an  alcali.  Chromium, 
aluminum,  glucinum,  vanadium,  and  zirconium,  do  not  form  protoxides 
but  sesquioxides,  the  salts  of  which  arc  isomorphous  with  those  of  the 
sesquioxides  of  iron  and  manganese.  A  remarkable  connexion  is  esta- 
blished between  this  class  and  the  preceding  by  the  isomorphism  of  the 
manganic  acid  (MnOa),  and  the  chromic  acid  (CrOj),  with  sulphuric 
acid  (SO3),  indicating  that  under  certain  circumstances  these  metals  may 
change  from  one  natural  family  to  another. 

The  third  class  contains  barium,  strontium,  and  lead.  Their  salts  are 
strictly  isomorphous,  and  they  are  connected  together  by  great  similarity 
of  chemical  properties.  Thus,  the  sulphates  of  the  metals  of  the  second 
class  are  all  easily  soluble  in  water,  whilst  the  sulphates  of  this  class  are 
almost  insoluble.  Calcium  approximates  to  this  condition  by  the  sparing 
solubility  of  sulphate  of  lime ;  and  the  connexion  between  the  two  families 
is  still  more  fully  shown  by  the  dimorpliism  of  carbonate  of  lime,  it 
having  in  one  form  the  figure  of  the  carbonates  of  magnesia  and  of  iron, 
and  in  the  other  that  of  the  carbonates  of  barytes  and  of  lead. 

The  fourth  class  consists  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  silver.  The 
similarity  of  chemical  properties  of  potassium  and  sodium  is  sufficiently 
evident;  and  although  their  compounds  are  not  frequently  isomorphous. 
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yet  there  is  good  reason  for  attributing  that  to  the  dimorphism  of  each. 
Silver  differs  remarkably  in  its  chemical  relations  from  potassium  and 
sodiam^  and  the  only  grounds  for  inserting  it  in  this  class  is  the  isomor- 
phism of  sulphate  of  silver  with  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda. 

The  salts  of  potash  are  perfectly  isomorphous  with  the  salts  of  ammo- 
nia which  contain  an  atom  of  water ;  and  hence,  if  the  base  of  the 
ammoniacal  salts  (NHj-fHO)  be  written  NH4.O,  it  may  be  considered 
as  an  oxide  of  a  compound  radical  which  is  isomorphous  with  potassium, 
and  would  rank,  did  we  not  know  its  composition,  in  the  present  group. 
This  view  of  the  composition  of  the  anunoniacal  salts  was  suggested  by 
Berzelius,  who  gave  to  that  compound  radical  the  name  anmionium ; 
but  I  have  since  shown  that  the  replacement  is  really  by  two  equivalents 
of  a  hydrogen  compound,  as  already  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  second 
class. 

Fifth  class,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  and  fluorine.  Tliis  group  is 
best  characterized  by  similarity  of  chemical  properties ;  and,  so  far  as 
observation  extends,  their  isomorphism  appears  to  be  complete.  It  is 
connected  with  the  first  and  second  classes  by  means  of  manganese,  of 
which  two  equivalents  replace,  in  truly  isomorphous  compounds,  one  of 
chlorine. 

Sixth  class,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony.  In  their 
chemical  history  these  compounds  exhibit  considerable,  though  not  com- 
plete, similarity.  The  corresponding  compounds  of  arsenic,  antimony, 
and  phosphorus,  are  generally  isomorphous,  but  in  no  case  has  isomor- 
phism been  observed  between  their  compounds  and  those  of  nitrogen. 
A  certain  analogy  appears  to  exist  between  nitrogen  and  the  substances 
of  the  fifth  class,  as  the  nitric  acid  corresponds  remarkably  in  properties 
to  the  chloric  and  iodic  acids,  with  which,  however,  it  is  not  isomorphous. 
Nitrogen  appears  also  to  replace  oxygen  in  many  cases  in  the  proportion 
of  one-third  of  its  equivalent  weight. 

Seventh  class,  tin  and  titanium,  connected  by  the  isomorphism  of 
titanic  acid  and  peroxide  of  tin. 

Eighth  class,  silver  and  gold,  from  their  isomorphism  in  the  metallic 
state. 

Ninth  class,  platinum,  palladium,  iridium,  and  osmium,  from  the 
isomorphism  of  their  double  chlorides,  by  which  also  Oraham  considers 
this  class  to  be  connected  with  the  seventh. 

Tenth  class,  tungsten  and  molybdenum ;  the  tungstates  and  molyb- 
dates  being  isomorphous.  These  metals  will  probably  be  found  to  be  of 
the  same  family  with  chrome,  as  chromate  of  lead  has  been  found  crys- 
tallized in  the  same  form  as  the  molybdate. 

Eleventh  class,  carbon,  boron,  and  silicon ;  of  these  substances,  no 
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isomorplious  relations  are  known ;  they  are  brought  together  by  a  general, 
though  imperfect  analogy  of  properties. 

Graham  makes  no  attempt  at  classifying  mercury,  cerium,  columbium, 
lithium,  rhodium,  or  uranium. 

I  agree  completely  with  the  general  principles  of  this  classification, 
but,  in  a  few  cases,  researches  made  since  it  was  drawn  up  by  Graham 
render  some  alterations  necessary ;  thus  the  similarity  of  constitution 
between  the  compounds  of  bismuth  and  copper,  which  had  induced  him 
to  insert  bismuth  in  the  second  class,  has  no  real  existence,  and  I  would 
transfer  it  to  the  same  class  with  antimony ;  their  sulphurets  being 
isomorphous,  and  their  chemical  properties  being,  generally  speaking, 
very  similar.  Indeed  it  is  almost  certain,  that  the  oxide  of  bismuth  is 
not  a  protoxide,  but  a  sesquioxide,  and  hence  corresponds  to  the  oxide 
of  antimony. 

I  do  not  consider  the  isomorphism  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  sulphate 
of  silver,  as  being  sufficient  grounds  for  ranking  the  latter  metal  in  the 
fourth  class.  We  have  already  seen  numerous  examples  of  isomorphism 
amongst  substances  of  totally  different  chemical  constitution,  and  the 
properties  of  the  compounds  of  silver  resemble  so  completely  those  of 
lead,  as  to  demonstrate  positively,  that  it  belongs  to  the  same  natural 
group.  When  copper  enters  into  combination  with  a  double  equivalent 
<Dus,  it  becomes  likewise  a  member  of  the  lead  and  barytes  group,  as  is 
.shewn  by  the  sparing  solubility  of  its  sulphate  and  chloride,  and  being 
•isomorphous  with  silver,  furnishes  additional  evidence  of  its  true  position. 

Silver  and  gold  being  isomorphous  only  in  the  regular  system,  and 
their  compounds  being  totally  dissimilar  in  constitution,  I  do  not  retain 
the  eighth  class  of  Graham. 

I  have  satisfied  myself  of  the  perfect  analogy  of  palladium  with  cop- 
per, it  therefore  must  be  separated  from  platinum  and  removed  to  the 
second  class.  When  mercury  enters  into  combination  with  the  equi- 
valent, 100*1  (Hg,)  it  coincides  in  the  nature  of  its  compounds,  with 
palladium  and  copper,  and  attaches  itself  to  the  second  dass ;  but  when 
its  equivalent  is  200*2  (Hg2,)  its  compounds  resembles  those  of  lead 
and  silver,  and  like  copper,  it  then  becomes  a  member  of  the  third  class. 

A  classification  such  as  this,  although  necessary  for  the  philosophical 
study  of  the  relations  of  the  simple  bodies,  could  not,  without  consider- 
able inconvenience,  be  strictly  adhered  to  in  an  elementary  work  like 
-this;  I  shaD,  therefore,  having  thus  laid  down  those  general  principles, 
place  it  for  a  time  aside,  and  commence  the  study  of  the  non-metallic 
■bodies,  and  their  compounds  with  each  other,  without  reference  to  any 
arrangement,  except  that  of  treating  first  those  subjects,  which  may  be 
useful  towards  imclerstanding  or  illustrating  those  that  follow. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


OF   THE   SIMPLE   NON-UETAXLIC    BODIES,    AND  THtIB   COMPOUNDS    WITH 
EACH    OTHER. 


OF  OXYGEN. 

Fbou  the  great  quantity  iu  which  it  exists  in  nature,  the  ntuneroiiB  pro- 
cessea  into  which  it  enters  as  an  agent,  and  the  influence  which  its  dis- 
covery exercised  upon  the  progress  of  chemical  theory,  oxygen  may  bo 
looked  upon  as  the  most  important  of  the  simple  bo^es.  It  constitutes 
more  tlrnn  a  fifth  of  the  atmosphere  by  which  our  planet  is  invested, 
eighUninths  of  the  whole  quantity  of  water  which  exists  upon  its  surface, 
and  besides  being  found  in  great  quantity  in  most  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies,  it  fonna,  at  least,  a  third  of  the  total  weight  of  the  mineral 
crust  of  the  globe.  On  it  the  processes  of  combiuHtion  and  of  respira- 
tion are  dependant,  and  the  functions  of  organized  existence,  in  both  its 
forms,  are  essentially  connected  and  sustained  through  it«  agency. 

Oxygen  exists  only  under  the  form  of  gas ;  it  is  colourless  and  trans- 
parent; its  specific  gravity  is  1105'6 ;  100  cubic  inches  of  it  weigh 
S4'2  grains ;  its  refractive  index  is  08616,  that  of  air  being  I'OOOO. 
It  is  very  sparingly  dissolved  by  water,  100  cubic  inches  of  water  taking 
up  only  between  3  and  4  of  the  gas.  It  is,  consequently,  in  most 
cases,  collected  over  nater,  by  forms  of  apparatus  which  shall  be  now 
described. 

For  the  collection  and  preservation  of  gases,  snch  as  oxygen,  the  in- 
stniments  generally  employed  are  the  pneumatic  trough  and  the  gaso- 
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meter.  Tlie  former  is  any  vessel  g  contaiiiing  water,  for  such  gaaes  as 
are  not  absorbed  by  it,  in  which  is  inverted  a  glass  vessel  full  of  water, 
which  is  sustained  in  it  by  the  pressure  of  the  external  air,  as  is  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  of  the  barometer.  The  orifice  of  the  tube  c,  from 
which  the  gas  issues,  being  brought  under  the  edge  of  the  jar,  which  ia 
generally  supported  upon  a  shelf,  the  water  descends  as  the  bubbles  of 
gas  ascend,  and  when  the  water  in  the  jar  haa  been  all  replaced  by  the 
gas,  the  jar  may  be  removed  on  a  tray,  containing  as  much  water  as 
serves  to  prevent  aU  communication  from  the  interior,  with  the  external 
air. 

tThe  gasometer,  or  gas-holder,  consists  of  a 
cylindrical  copper  vessel,  on  which  another  is 
secured  by  five  props  of  copper,  of  which  two  are 
hollow  tubes,  in  connexion  with  the  cylinder  be- 
low. The  tube  m  passes  down  nearly  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cylinder,  but  the  other, «,  only  extends 
to  the  upper  surface  :  both  are  provided  with  stop- 
cocks, so  that  the  communication  between  the 
cylinder  and  the  upper  vessel  may  be  opened  or 
cut  off  at  pteaaure.  At  I  there  is  also  a  small 
tube,  with  a  stop-cock,  and  below  there  is  a  lai^ 
orifice  at  t,  which  can  be  tighUy  closed,  by  means 
of  a  screw-plug. 
To  fill  the  cylinder  with  water,  the  orifice  i  is  to  be  closed,  and  all 
the  stop-cocks,  m,  »,  I,  left  open.  Water  being  then  poured  into  the 
upper  vessel,  it  flows  in  through  the  tubes  m  and  »,  whilst  the  air 
issues  at  I.  When  the  water  begins  to  flow  out  at  I,  that  stop-cook  is 
to  be  closed,  and  the  air,  which  still  remains,  escapes  by  the  tube  ■, 
bubbling  through  the  water  in  the  upper  vessel.  When  this  also 
ceases,  the  stop-cooks  m  and  n  are  to  be  closed,  and  the  orifice  i  being 
then  opened,  the  cylinder  remains  full  of  water,  by  the  external  pressure. 
The  tube  from  which  the  gas  issues  is  inserted  at  i,  and  a  quantity  of 
water  escapes  by  that  aperture,  equal  in  volume  to  the  gas  which 
passes  in. 

A  great  variety  of  processes  may  be  put  in  practice  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  oxygen  gas ;  one  which  is  very  simple  in  theory,  and  of 
great  interest  in  history,  from  being  that  by  which  the  important 
agencies  of  oxygen,  in  chemistry,  were  first  recognised,  although  it  is  not 
4  present  practically  useful,  is  the  following. 

Some  red  oxide  of  mercury  (HgO)  is  to  be  introduced  into  a  letori  a 
of  hard  glass,  to  which  is  then  attached  a  receiver  b,  with  a  tube  c, 
passing  to  the  pneumatic  trough.     On  applying  the  heat  of  the  a^and 
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spirit  lamp  to  the  oxide  of  mercury,  it  is  decomposed  :  the  oxygen  is 
given  off  in  the  state  of  gas,  and  may  be  collected  in  the  hell  glasa  e, 
and  the  mercury  distils  over,  and  condensing  in  the  neck  of  the  retort, 


collects  in  drops  which  flow  into  the  receiver.  The  subataoce  n»ed  is 
tlins  resolved  into  mercury  and  oxygen ;  from  108  grains,  there  would 
have  been  obtained  100  grains  of  metallic  meicury,  and  8  grains  of 
oxygen  gas,  occupying  at  the  standard  temperature  and  pressure  23*1 
cnbic  inches.  It  was  bj  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  that  Lavoisier 
demonstrated  the  true  constitution  of  the  metalhc  oxides. 

Although  there  are  few  metaUic  oxides,  which,  as  that  of  mercury, 
admit  of  being  resolved  by  heat  completely  into  free  metal  and  oxygen, 
yet,  many,  when  heated,  give  off  a  portion  of  their  oxygen,  the  metal 
remaining  in  a  lower  degree  of  oxidation.  Of  this  kind,  are  the  perox- 
ides of  lead,  and  of  manganese,  and  it  is  generally  from  the  latter,  that 
oxygen  is  obtained  for  experimental  purposes,  when  it  is  not  required  to 
be  absolutely  pure.  The  peroxide  of  manganese,  (MnOi.)  abandons, 
when  at  a  red  heat,  one-third  of  its  oxygen,  and  a  complex  oxide, 
MuaO,  remains,  analogous  to  the  black  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  and 
formed  by  the  union  of  equivalents  of  protoxide  and  of  sesqnioxide 
{MnO  -(-  Mn^Oi).     For  this  purpose  the  manganese  is  introduced  into 


an  iron  bottle  a,  to  the  neck  of  which  is  attached  a  piece  of  gun  barrel, 
b,  and  this  connected  by  a  cork  c,  with  a  smaller  tube  d.  For  sake  of 
freedom  of  motion,  the  tube^j  which  passes  to  the  pneumatic  trongh  or 
the  gasometer,  is  attached  to  (/  by  a  caoutchouc  connector  e.  The 
bottle  having  been  filled  about  two-thirda  with  oxide  of  manganese,  may 
be  placed  either  in  a  common  fire,  or  in  a  furnace,  its  parts  being  all 
arranged  as  in  the  figure.    When  first  heated,  some  water  passes  off. 
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and  frequently,  from  the  occurrence  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  of  ammo- 
nia in  the  substance,  the  first  portions  of  gas  ate  mised  with  carbonic 


acid  or  with  nitrogen ;  these  shotJd  be  allowed  to  pass  awar,  and  the 
oxygen  collected  only  when  a  small  tube  full  of  it  is  capable  of  relight- 
ing  a  taper  four  or  five  times.  The  pure  dry  oxide  of  manganese  con- 
sists of  27'7  of  manganese,  united  to  sixteen  of  oxygen,  of  which  5'3 
an  given  off,  and  hence  lib.  IVoy  of  it  is  capable  of  furnishing  about 
700  grains,  or  nearly  2000  cubic  inches,  equal  to  seven  imperial  gallons 
of  gas.  The  oxide  of  manganese  found  in  commerce  is,  however,  not 
pnre ;  in  general  it  does  sot  contain  more  than  65  per  cent,  c^  pure 
oxide,  and  hence  the  quantity  of  oxygen  furnished  by  a  pound  of  it  is 
about  two-thirds  only  of  that  just  stated. 

Peroxide  of  manganese  yields  more  of  its  oxygen  when  treated  vrith 
oil  of  vitriol,  than  when  simply  ignited ;  one-half  becoming  free,  whilst 
the  manganese,  with  the  remainder,  forms  protoxide,  which  combines 
with  the  sulphuric  acid  thus :— HO  .SO,,  -f-  MnO,.  =  HO.  SO,. 
MnO  -I-  0. 

This  operation  is  conducted  by  placing  the  manganese  in  a  flask,  a, 
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supported  in  a  little  cap  of  sand^  b,  over  a  lamp^  and  mixing  it  with 
twice  its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  a  tube  c,  bent,  as  in  the  figure,  passes 
to  the  pneumatic  trough,  and  dips  under  the  edge  of  the  jar  in  which 
the  gas  is  to  be  collected.  When  the  flask  is  heated,  oxygen  gas  is  ra- 
pidly disengaged,  but  care  must  be  taken,  that  towards  the  close,  the 
water  of  the  trough  may  not  pass  back  into  the  flask,  where  mixing 
with  the  hot  oil  of  vitriol,  it  might  produce  an  unpleasant  explosion. 

The  decomposition  which  here  occurs  has  been  supposed  to  consist 
simply  in  the  expulsion  of  the  second  atom  of  oxygen  by  the  sulphuric 
acid,  which  takes  its  place.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  By  a  very 
gentle  heat  the  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  the  peroxide,  MnOj,  into 
protoxide,  MnO,  and  permanganic  acid,  MusO?.  (5MnOs  =  SMnO  + 
Mn^O?).  This  last  is  decomposed,  when  the  temperature  rises,  into  2 
(MnO,)  manganic  acid,  giving  out  one  equivalent  of  oxygen ;  but  the 
temperature  must  be  raised  very  much  to  complete  the  separation  of  the 
MnO)  into  O^  and  MnO.  Hence,  in  this  process,  as  ordinarily  con- 
ducted, the  residue  in  the  flask  is  found  to  be  green,  from  manganic 
acid ;  and,  although  in  theory  a  more  abundant  source  of  oxygen  than 
that  by  simple  ignition,  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  2,  it  is  not  so  useful 
in  practice. 

When  oxygen  is  required  completely  pure,  it  is  generally  prepared 
by  heating  in  a  glass  tube,  or  flask,  to  which  a  bent  tube  is  attached,  as  in 

the  figure,  a  small  quantity  of  chlorate  of  potash. 
This  salt  consists  of  chloric  acid  united  to  pot- 
ash CIO5  -f  KO,  and  when  heated  somewhat 
above  its  melting  point,  it  is  decomposed,  all 
the  oxygen  it  contains  being  evolved  in  the  state 
of  gas,  and  the  other  elements  remaining  com- 
bined as  chloride  of  potassium.  The  constitu- 
ents of  this  salt  are  by  weight  35*4  chlorine, 
39'7  potassium,  and  48  of  oxygen.  Hence, 
100  parts  of  it  gives  39  of  oxygen  by  weight,  or 
an  ounce  troy,  187  grains,  or  543  cubic  inches. 
An  ounce  of  it  is,  therefore  equivalent  in  eflect  to  six  ounces  of  ordinary 
peroxide  of  manganese. 

It  is  not  easy  to  complete  the  decomposition  of  the  chlorate  of  potash 
in  a  glass  vessel  without  finally  applying  a  heat  so  high  as  to  soften  the 
glass,  for  the  reaction  is  not  simply  the  resolution  of  KO.  CIO5  into 
KCl  and  60.,  but  there  are  produced  in  the  first  instance  from  two 
equivalents  of  chlorate  of  potash,  one  of  chloride  of  potassium,  four  of 
oxygen  gas,  and  one  of  anew  salt,  perchlorate  of  potash.  Thus  2.  KO. 
aO.  giving  40  and  K.  Q  and  KO.  CI.  O7.  The  perchlorate  isitsdf  de- 
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composed  by  a  higher  temperature^  until  finally  all  oxygen  is  given  out 
as  gas^  and  only  chloride  of  potassium  now  remains.  The  decom- 
position may  be^  however^  much  facilitated  by  mixing  the  chlorate  of 
potash  with  any  inorganic  powders^  such  as  peroxide  of  manganese  or 
black  oxide  of  copper,  or  even  spongy  platinum,  on  which  it  does  not 
act,  but  which  appears  to  favour  the  formation  of  gas  bubbles  in  the 
melted  mass,  as  they  would  favour  the  formation  of  steam  bubbles  in 
boiling  water.  By  using  a  mixture  of  two  parts  chlorate  of  potash,  and 
one  of  black  oxide  of  manganese,  the  decomposition  can  be  completed 
with  great  facility  in  a  Florence  flask. 

Another  mode  of  preparing  oxygen,  which  is  very  convenient  in  prac- 
tice, is  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  the  bichromate  of  potash.  When 
this  salt,  wliich  consists  of  two  atoms  of  chromic  acid  and  one  of  potaah, 
KO-f  2  CrO),  is  put  in  contact  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  decom- 
posed and  the  chromic  acid  separates,  and  may  be  obtained  crystallized 
in  bnlliant  crimson  needles.  If,  however,  the  mixture  be  heated  the 
chromic  acid  is  decomposed ;  giving  out  one-half  of  its  oxygen  as  gas, 
it  is  converted  into  chromic  oxide,  which  combines  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  the  sulphate  of  potash  to  form  chrome-alum.  The  reactions  are 
therefore:  from 

4.  HO.  SOs  or  196  parts  of  Oil  of  Vitriol. 

and  E04-2  Cr.Os   or  151       "        Bichromate  of  Potash 
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There  are  produced — 


3  0.  or    24  parts  of  Oxygen  Gas. 
KO.SO3-fCr2O3.3SO3  or  187      **        Chrome  Alum. 

4  HO  or    36       '*        Water. 
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The  decomposition  is  effected  in  a  Florence  flask  and  bent  glass  tube,  or 
in  a  retort,  as  with  black  oxide  of  manganese,  but  is  much  more  manage- 
able and  more  productive. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  oxygen  is  the  energy  with  which 
it  supports  combustion.  If  a  lighted  taper  be  blown  out,  so  that  a 
point  of  the  wick  shall  continue  red,  it  will  be  brilliantly  rehghted  on 
being  plunged  into  a  vessel  of  oxygen  gas,  and  this  may  be  repeated 
several  times  in  succession.  A  bit  of  charcoal,  heated  to  redness  at  a 
single  point,  bums,  when  immersed  in  oxygen  with  rapid  scintilla- 
tions of  exceeding  brilUancy,  and  when  phosphorus  is  inflamed  in  oxy- 
gen gas  the  splendour  of  the  combustion  is  insupportable  to  the  eye. 
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Even  bodies  nhicli  arc  not  combustible  under  ordinary  circninstances, 
may  be  made  to  barn  in  oxygen.  Thus,  if  an  iron  wire  be  tipped 
at  its  extremity  with  sulphur,  or  have  attaclicd  to  it  a  small  bit  of 
waxed  cotton  wick,  on  lighting  tliis,  and  plunging  the  whole  into  the 
gas,  the  combustion  extends  from  the  sulphur  or  wick  to  the  iron, 
which  is  converted  into  oxide,  with  the  disengagement  of  most  brilliant 
light.  The  heat  evolved  by  the  combination  of  tlie  oxygen  and  iron 
ix  BO  great,  that  the  oxide  formed  is  melted,  and  flows  down  from 
the  extremity  of  the  burning  wire,  in  drops  which,  even  after  having 
passed  through  a  layer  of  water,  fuse  themselves  into  the  substance 
of  the  earthenware  plate,  upon  which  the  gas  jar  generally  stands.  If, 
at  the  moment  when  a  drop  of  oxide  is  about  to  fall,  it  be  projected 
by  a  little  jerk  against  tlie  side  of  the  glass,  it  will  melt  its  way  into  ita 
substance,  or  even,  if  it  be  not  thick,  pass  completely  through. 

Th%  heat  evolved  wiieu  the  body  burns  in  pure  oxygen,  may  be  readily 
shown  by  simple  methods.  If  a  jet  u,  be 
attached  to  the  lateral  stopcock  /,  of  the 
gasometer,  and  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  k 
be  ut^d  by  the  issuing  stream  of  gas,  as 
_  by  a  blow-pipe,  the  most  refractory  sub- 
stances may  be  fused  by  it.  If  the  tube  be 
curved  downwards,  the  jet  may  be  brought 
to  bear  on  a  little  cup  of  red  hot  charcoal, 
iu  wliich  the  body  to  be  fused  may  be  laid, 
and  thus,  upon  a  small  scale,  the  construc- 
tion and  effect  of  the  most  powerful  wind 
furnaces  may  1)e  imitated. 

Oxygen  gas  is  necessary  to  tlie  support  of  animal  life.  It  is  the 
oxygen  which  exists  in  the  atmospheric  air,  that  fits  it  for  its  uses  in  the 
economy  of  nature.  The  blood  which  returns  dork  and  Tcnoua  into 
the  lungs,  is  there  changed  into  the  bright  arterial  state,  by  absorbing 
oxygen,  and  evolving  carbonic  acid,  in  a  manner  of  which  the  exact 
details  shall  be  hereaftor  studied.  This  change  occurs  even  with  blood 
which  has  been  removed  from  the  body.  If  a  quantity  of  dark  blood, 
drawn  from  a  vein,  be  agitated  in  a  vessel  of  oxygen  gas,  it  is  imme- 
diately changed  into  the  vermilion-coloured  artorial  blood.  An  animal 
can  live  longer  in  a  vessel  of  pure  oxygen  than  in  the  same  voliune  of 
atmospheric  air ;  but  still,  pure  oxygen  is  not  fitted  for  the  support  of 
life.  It  is  too  stimulating;  the  animal  lives  too  fast,  and  ultimately 
diea  with  symptoms  of  general  inflammatory  fever,  even  though  there 
may  remain  still  a  quantity  of  oxygen  gas,  capoblc  of  supporting  the  life 
of  another  animal  for  a  considerable  time. 
22 
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The  equivalent  number  of  oxygen  is  100  or  8,  according  as  itself  or 
hydrogen  is  taken  as  the  standard  of  the  scale. 

The  name  of  oxygen  was  given  to  this  body  from  the  idea  of  its 
peculiar  power  of  conferring  acid  properties  on  its  compounds ;  and,  in 
reality,  most  of  the  bodies  recognized  by  chemists  amongst  the  class  of 
acids  contain  oxygen.  But  this  is  not  invariable ;  other  simple  bodies 
possess  the  same  power,  as  has  been  already  noticed  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  and  I  shall  have  opportunities  of  recurring  to  it  when  describing 
the  properties  of  tliose  bodies. 

Ozone,  It  has  been  mentioned  in  page  139,  that  the  passage  of  the 
electric  spark  through  air,  or  even  the  excitation  of  less  intense  elec- 
tricity, was  acxx)mpanied  with  a  peculiar  odour  like  that  of  phosphorus. 
This  effect  is  found  to  depend  upon  a  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
air  itself,  under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  Professor  Schcenbein 
attributes  it  to  the  production  of  a  peculiar  substance,  which  he  terms 
ozone.  The  precise  nature  of  this  ozone  is  still  uncertain ;  but  the 
properties  which  the  air  or  oxygen  assumes  are  very  remarkable.  The 
oxygen  evolved  by  the  decomposition  of  water  by  the  voltaic  current 
possesses  the  odour  in  a  very  high  degreee.  If  phosphorus  be  allowed 
to  bum  slowly  in  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  air  becomes  very 
strongly  impregnated  with  ozone ;  and  this  is  the  most  convenient  mode 
of  obtaining  the  substance  for  experimental  purposes. 

Air  containing  ozone  acts  in  many  ways  as  if  a  very  small  quantity  of 
chlorine  was  diffused  through  it.  It  liberates  iodine  from  iodide  of 
potassium ;  it  separates  peroxide  of  manganese  from  salts  of  the  protox- 
ide \  it  converts  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  into  red  prussiate ;  it  is  re- 
moved or  decomposed  by  contact  with  most  organic  matters.  All  these 
characters  indicate  either  the  presence  of  oxygen  in  a  more  active  form 
than  that  in  which  it  exists  in  ordinary  air,  or  the  existence  of  some 
powerfully  oxidizing  body.  The  opinions  put  forward  by  chemists  are 
different.  Berzelius  supposes  that  traces  of  oxygen  are  put  into  an  alio- 
tropic  or  isomeric  condition,  in  which  its  electro-negative  character  is 
heightened.  Schcenbein  considers  the  ozone  to  be  a  volatile  binoxide 
of  hydrogen.  Other  still  less  probable  suppositions  have  been  made, 
but  the  substance  never  having  been  isolated,  our  knowledge  of  its 
properties  is  exceedingly  imperfect,  and  no  positive  opinion  can  be 
at  present  substantiated. 

OF  HYDROGEN.— H. 
Eq.  =  I  or  12-5. 

*  Hydrogen  exists  abundantly  in  nature,  as  a  constituent  of  animial 
and  vegetable  substances,  and  is  particularly  of  importance  by  being  a 
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constituent  of  water.  From  this  fact  it  derives  its  name,  udwf  yivvotu^ 
(I  form  water,)  and  it  is  by  the  decomposition  of  water  that  hydrogen 
is  almost  always  obtained  for  experimental  purposes. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  the  metal  potassium  be  placed  in  contact  with 
water,  it  immediately  abstracts  the  oxygen,  forming  potash,  which  is  an 
oxide  of  potassium.  The  hydrogen  is  set  free,  and  appears  as  a  gas. 
If  the  experiment  be  performed  under  a  bell  glass,  inverted  in  a  basin 
of  mercury  or  water,  the  gas  may  be  collected ;  but  if  the  decomposition 
takes  place  in  contact  with  the  atmospheric  air,  so  much  heat  is  evolved 
by  the  rapidity  and  intensity  of  the  action,  that  the  hydrogen  takes 
fire,  and  boms  according  as  it  is  produced.  This  is  the  simplest  form 
under  which  the  decomposition  of  water  can  be  exhibited,  the  reaction 
being  K  +  H-0  =  KO  +  H. 

If  the  circuit  of  the  electrical  current  from  a  voltaic  battery  be  com- 
pleted through  water,  which  has  been  rendered  a  good  conductor  by 
the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  or  common  or  glauber's  salt,  the  two  con- 
stituents of  the  water  are  evolved  at  the  opposite  electrodes,  or  ter- 
minating surfaces  of  the  liquid,  and  the  two  gases  may  be  collected 
either  separately  or  mixed  together,  and  will  be  then  found  to  have 
been  evolved  in  such  proportions  that  the  hydrogen  will  be  double  the 
volume  of  the  oxygen.  The  theory  of  this  mode  of  obtaining  hydrogen 
has  been  described,  so  far  as  we  are  competent  to  explain  it,  in  a  former 
chapter. 

These  methods,  although  the  simplest,  are  yet  not  appUcable  to  or- 
dinary purposes,  from  their  expense ;  those  usually  employed  are  the 
following.  There  are  many  metals  which,  although  having  a  powerful 
affinity  for  oxygen,  are  yet  not  able  to  abstract  it  from  hydrogen,  and 
so  to  decompose  water  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  but  at  a  red  heat,  the 
decomposition  rapidly  takes  place.  For  this  purpose,  iron  is  generally 
employed.  A  gun  barrel,  or  an  an  iron  tube,  ce,  is  taken,  and  the 
interior  having  been  loosely  filled  by  iron  turnings  or  coils  of  iron  wire, 
it  is  placed  horizontally  in  a  furnace,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be 
brought  to  a  full  red  heat.  To  one  extremity  of  the  tube  is  connected 
a  small  glass  retort,  a,  containing  water ;  to  the  other,  a  flexible  metal 
iuhe/,  which  passes  under  the  shelf  of  the  pneumatic  trough.  The 
iron  tube  being  made  red  hot,  the  water  in  the  retort  is  made  to  boil ;  the 
vapour  passes  into  the  tube,  and  comes  into  contact  with  the  red  hot 
iron ;  decomposition  immediately  occurs,  and  the  iron  is  oxidized, 
wlulst  the  hydrogen  gas  is  disengaged  in  large  quantity.  The  state  of 
combination  into  which  the  iron  is  found  to  have  passed,  is  that  of 
the  black  oxide,  such  as  the  scales  that  are  formed  at  the  smitVs  forge, 
by  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  air  on  iron,  and  which  is  also  formed 
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when  iron  is  burned  in  osjgen  gas.     The  action  majr,  howeTer,  be 
simply  represented  as  follows : — 

Pe  -}-    H.O  ■=•    H  ^  Fe .  O  Proloiide  of  iron, 
2Fe  -\~  3H.0  =i3II  ^  Pe,0]  Peroxide  of  iron. 

3Pe  +  4H.0  —  4H  4.  Fe'O*  BUck  oxide  of  iron. 


The  action  of  the  iron  in  thus  decompoaing  water,  might  appear 
paradoxical,  as  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  by  means  of  a  corrent  of 
hydrogen  gas,  acting  at  a  red  heat,  oside  of  iron  may  be  decomposed, 
the  iron  separating  in  the  metallic  state,  and  water  being  produced;  and 
thus,  at  the  same  temperature,  two  decompositions,  precisely  the  reverse  of 
each  other,  may  go  on.  It  would  appear  that  this  is  one  of  those  cases 
in  which  affinities,  nearly  equal  otherwise,  are  directed  to  one  or  the 
other  object  according  as  one  or  the  other  substance  is  in  excess.  Wlien 
the  iron  is  kept  in  a  stream  of  watery  vapour,  this  latter  is  decomposed, 
and  the  hydrogen  being  carried  away,  according  as  it  is  formed,  by  the 
current,  it  cannot  interfere  by  its  presence  in  any  opposing  manner. 
On  the  other  hand,  wben  oxide  of  iron  ia  heated  in  a  stream  of  hydro- 
gen gas,  it  is  decomposed,  and  the  water  being  removed  as  rapidly  as 
it  ia  produced,  the  tendency  to  reaction  is  prevented. 

By  the  agency  of  a  dilute  acid  we  may  also  increase  the  tendency  of 
a  metal  to  combine  with  water,  so  that  the  decomposition  of  water  can 
he  effected  rapidly  even  at  common  temperatures.  If  a  few  slips  of 
zinc  or  iron  be  placed  in  a  flask  to  which  a  bent  tube,  /,  is  adapted,  sa 
in  the  apparatus  represented  in  the  figure,  and  then  oil  of  vitriol  diluted 
with  eight  times  its  weight  of  water  be  poured  uixin  it,  through  the 
funnel,  an  abundant  effervescence  occurs,  arising  from  the  escape  of 
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hydrogen  gas,  and  the  zinc  or  iron  rapidly  dissolves.  Tlie  action  con- 
thiaes  until  the  acid  has  been  all  neutralized  by  the  zinc,  or  the  zinc 
all  dissolved  by  the  acid ;  or  finally,  until  so  much  of  the  compound 
formed  during  the  reaction  has  been  produced,  that  the  water  present 


cannot  dissolve  any  more.  This  compound  consists  of  oxide  of  zinc 
or  of  iron  united  to  the  sulphuric  acid,  the  oxygen  of  the  decomposed 
water  uniting  with  the  metal  whilst  the  hydrogen  is  set  free.  The  pro- 
cess may  be  thus  represented,  zinc  being  used,  Zn  -f-  SO3  +  HO  =  H 
+  {SO3  +  ZnO.) 

To  account  for  the  circumstances  of  this  reaction,  a  pecuHar  power 
was  at  one  time  supposed  to  exist,  termed  disposing  affinity ;  and  it  was 
said  that  the  presence  of  the  sulphuric  acid  disposed  the  zinc  to  decom- 
pose the  water,  because  the  oxide  of  zinc,  when  formed  by  the  decom- 
position, might  unite  with  the  acid.  This  theory  is  quite  fiitile.  There 
can  be  no  oxide  of  zinc  to  influence  the  acid,  until  the  water  has  been 
decomposed,  and  the  effect,  the  source  of  which  was  to  be  sought  for, 
had  consequently  been  produced.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  explanation 
is  of  much  simpler  form.  Zinc  and  iron  decompose  water  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  even  without  the  presence  of  any  acid,  but  with  excessive 
slowness,  so  that  the  effect  is  almost  imperceptible.  In  fact,  the  first 
minute  trace  of  oxide  which  is  formed,  being  insoluble  in  water,  coats 
over  the  metallic  surface  with  a  varnish  impermeable  to  the  fiuid,  and 
thus  prevents  its  further  action.  This  coating  of  metallic  oxide  is 
soluble  in  acids ;  and  thus,  by  the  presence  of  an  acid,  a  fresh  surface 
of  bright  metal  is  kept  constantly  exposed,  and  the  decomposing  action 
is  allowed  to  proceed  without  hindrance.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
this  simple  view  may  require  some  alteration,  and  that  this  mode  of  ob- 
taining hydrogen  gas  may  be  found  to  involve  voltaic  conditions  which 
at  present  are  not  well  understood.  Pure  zinc  is  but  very  feebly  acted 
on  even  by  a  diluted  acid ;  and  the  rapid  action  which  occurs  with  com- 
mercial zinc  or  iron,  may  be  referred  to  decomposition  by  the  electric 
currents  which  circulate  from  one  portion  of  the  impure  metal  to  the 
other,  through  the  liquid.     See  page  176. 
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Hydrogen  gas,  when  it  has  been  prepared  by  any  of  these  processes, 
is  seldom  pure.  The  iron  and  zinc  of  commerce  contain  generally 
traces  of  carbon,  of  sulphur,  and  sometimes  of  arsenic,  which  com- 
bining with  some  hydrogen,  form  gaseous  or  volatile  products,  which 
give  to  the  hydrogen  a  peculiar  disagreeable  odour,  and  colour  its  flame. 
Occasionally,  also,  traces  of  potassium  and  zinc  in  very  minute  division, 
are  carried  up  with  the  hydrogen  by  the  mechanical  force  of  the  effer- 
vescence, but  by  repose  these  latter  impurities  are  found  completely  to 
separate.  To  get  rid  of  the  former  class  of  impurities,  the  gas  may  be 
made  to  bubble  very  slowly  through  solutions  of  potash  and  corrosive 
sublimate,  by  which  the  arsenic  and  sulphur  would  be  absorbed,  and 
through  alcohol,  which  would  for  the  most  part  dissolve  the  carburetted 
hydrogen.  It  is,  however,  better,  when  pure  hydrogen  is  required,  to 
prepare  it  by  acting  upon  water  with  metallic  sodium  mixed  with  quick- 
silver, so  as  to  moderate  the  rapidity  of  the  decomposition.  Zinc,  which 
has  been  refined  by  distillation,  gives  also,  with  sulphuric  acid  and  water, 
a  gas  almost  completely  pure. 

When  free  from  foreign  matters,  hydrogen  gas  bums  with  a  very  pale 
white  flame,  almost  invisible  in  bright  day.  In  burning,  it  combines 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  forms  water.  If  a  jar  of  hydrogen  gas 
be  suddenly  turned  with  the  orifice  upwards,  and  inflamed,  the  whole 
mass  of  gas  rushes  out,  and  gives  a  sheet  of  pale  white,  or  yellowish 
flame.  If  it  be  mixed  with  air  previous  to  being  set  on  fire,  the  com- 
bustion of  the  mixture  is  instantaneous,  and  accompanied  with  an  ex- 
plosive report.  The  proper  proportions  are  two  volumes  of  hydrogen 
gas,  to  five  of  air.  If  a  lighted  taper  be  plunged  into  a  jar  of  hydrogen, 
it  is  immediately  extinguished,  the  gas  not  being  able  to  support  com- 
bustion. 

Hydrogen  gas  is  colourless  and  transparent,  it  is  absorbed  by  water 
in  very  small  quantity,  and  hence,  for  ordinary  purposes,  is  always  col- 
lected over  that  liquid.  It  refracts  hght  strongly,  its  refractive  index 
being  6-61,  air  being  1*00.  In  its  capacity  for  heat,  it  exceeds  all  other 
gases,  being  21'9  by  Apjohn's  experiments,  air  being  1*00,  for  equal 
weights,  or  1*46  for  equal  volumes.  It  is  the  lightest  substance  known, 
being  only  one-fifteenth  of  the  specific  gravity  of  air ;  or  more  accu- 
rately, its  specific  gravity  is  69*3  :  that  of  air  being  1000*0.  It  is  hence 
used  for  filling  balloons ;  as  the  balloon  full  of  hydrogen  weighs  less 
than  the  same  volume  of  air,  it  ascends  with  a  force  equal  to  the  difljerence 
of  weight.  For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  tliis  property  of  hydrogen, 
a  small  balloon  made  of  gold-beater's  skin,  or  of  the  serous  membrane 
of  the  turkey's  craw,  may  be  made  use  of.  On  this  minute  scale, 
however,  the  gas  should  be  used  dry,  as  when  prepared  and  collected 
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over  water,  its  specific  gravity  may  be  so  much  increased  by  the  watery 
vapour  it  may  contain,  that  although  good  enough  for  a  large  balloon, 
yet  it  could  not  carry  up  a  sno«ll  one,  the  small  balloon  being  really 
much  heavier  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  gas  it  can  contain ;  con- 
sequently the  hydrogen  should  be  dried,  which  may  be  effected  by  caus- 
ing it  to  stream  from  the  gasometer  through  a  tube  filled  with  fragments 
of  fused  chloride  of  calcium,  which  absorbs  water  with  great  avidity ; 
and  from  thence  to  enter  the  balloon.  At  present,  hydrogen  gas  is  but 
seldom  employed,  it  being  found  cheaper  to  make  the  balloon  very  large, 
and  to  use  coal  gas,  which,  although  much  heavier  than  hydrogen,  is 
still  considerably  lighter  than  atmospheric  air,  under  the  same  volume. 

By  one  kind  of  experiment,  the  three  most  remarkable  properties  of 
hydrogen  may  be  exhibited  in  an  interesting  form.  If  a  jar  of  hydro- 
gen be  held  vertically,  with  the  orifice  downwards  and  open,  it  will 
remain  filled  by  the  hydrogen  for  a  certain  time,  as  the  air,  being  so 
much  heavier,  mixes  itself  but  very  slowly  with  the  lighter  gas.  If  a 
lighted  taper  be  now  apphed,  the  gas  will  inflame  at  the  surface  where 
it  is  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  but  on  plunging  the  taper  upwards 
into  the  pure  gas,  it  will  be  extinguished  ;  being  then  lowered,  it  can  be 
relighted  at  the  sheet  of  flame  which  marks  the  surface  of  contact  of 
the  gas  and  the  atmosphere,  and  when  again  raised  into  the  pure  gas,  it 
will  again  be  extinguished ;  this  can  be  repeated  very  often :  the  hori- 
zontal sheet  of  flame  having  been  gradually  rising  into  the  jar  according 
as  the  hydrogen  consumed,  if  then  the  jar  be  suddenly  turned  with  the 
orifice  directed  upwards,  the  residual  gas  will  at  once  rush  out,  and 
mixing  with  the  air,  will  burn  explosively  with  a  single  flash. 

The  same  experiments  on  the  combustion  of  hydrogen,  may  be  made 
with  pure  oxygen  gas  in  place  of  atmospheric  air,  and  then  the  results 
are  at  least  five  times  more  brilliant.  The  proportions  for  burning 
hydrogen  with  oxygen  gas,  are  two  volumes  of  hydrogen,  and  one  of 
oxygen ;  then  if  the  gases  were  pure,  nothing  but  pure  water  should 
remain. 

If  a  bladder  be  filled  with  the  two  gases  mixed  in  these  proportions, 
and  being  punctured,  the  flame  of  a  taper  be  applied  to  the  orifice,  the 
whole  expodes  with  a  flash  of  briUiant  light  and  a  deafening  explosion  ; 
the  strongest  bladder  being  torn  to  shreds  by  the  expansive  force  of  the 
ignited  gases.  In  this  experiment,  the  bladder  must,  of  course,  be 
secured,  which  is  easily  done  by  tying  the  stopcock  by  wliich  the  gas 
has  been  passed  into  the  bladder,  between  two  nails,  with  some  stout 
cord  or  copper  wire. 

A  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  may  also  be  exploded  by  means 
of  the  electric  spark  ;  for  this  purpose,  a  strong  tube  closed  at  the  top. 
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and  graduated  into  parts  of  a  cubic  inch,  is  taken,  and  two  brass  or 
platina  wires  are  inserted  through  the  opposite  sides  near  the  top,  their 
extremities  being  kept  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  asunder.     This  tube 

is  termed  an  eudiometer,  as  it  is  frequently 
used  to  measure  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  generally  for  the  ana- 
lysis of  gaseous  mixtures.  The  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  gases  being  confined  in  this  tube 
over  water  or  mercury,  an  electric  spark  is 
passed  through  the  mixture  by  means  of  the 
wires ;  the  gases  explode,  and  if  the  propor- 
tions had  been  accurately  observed,  no  resi- 
due is  found.  If  one  of  the  gases  had  been 
in  excess,  the  excess  remains  behind;  one- 
third  of  the  volume  which  disappears  being 
oxygen,  and  the  other  two-thirds  being  hy- 
drogen. In  order  to  explode  a  bladder  full 
of  the  mixed  gases  by  means  of  electricity, 
a  very  simple  plan  is,  to  fasten  the  bladder  upon  a  large  cork  having 
in  the  centre  an  opening,  into  which  a  stopcock  is  screwed  for  the 
passage  of  the  gas,  and,  through  which,  near  the  edges,  pass  two 
stout  brass  wires,  terminating  inside  the  bladder  in  small  knobs ;  these 
ends  being  brought  near  each  other,  and  the  external  ends  being  con- 
nected by  long  wires  with  the  coatings  of  a  charged  Leyden  jar,  the 
spark  passes  between  the  terminal  knobs  in  the  bladder,  and  the  explo- 
sion immediately  occurs. 

Hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  capable  of  entering  into  combination,  and 
forming  water  without  any  explosion  or  visible  combustion.  If  the 
mixed  gases  be  transmitted  through  a  tube  heated  to  scarcely  visible 
redness,  they  quietly  combine,  and  this  effect  occurs  at  a  still  lower 
temperature,  if  the  tube  contains  coarsely  powdered  glass  or  sand. 
Slips  of  gold  and  silver  are  still  more  favourable,  but  the  most  rapid 
nnion  is  effected,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  by  platinum.  This 
effect  appears  to  be  due  to  the  metallic  surface  retaining  a  thin  layer  of 
gas  by  so  strong  a  force  as  by  condensation  to  bring  the  molecules  within 
the  sphere  of  their  mutual  chemical  attraction  :  they,  combining,  form 
water,  and  a  new  quantity  of  the  gaseous  mixture  comes  in  contact  with 
the  platinum  and  follows  the  same  course.  If  the  platinum  be  in  the 
form  of  sponge,  in  which  the  acting  surfaces  are  very  great,  the  union 
takes  place  so  rapidly,  that  the  heat  evolved  raises  the  temperature  of 
the  platinum  ball  to  bright  redness,  and  then  the  remaining  gas  explodes. 
Platinum  in  form  of  sponge,  always  contains  a  quantity  of  air,  in  this 
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condensed  condition,  and  hence,  when  a  jet  of  hydrogen  gas  is  let  to 
play  upon  a  morsel  of  spongy  platina,  it  is  absorbed,  and  water  being 
formed,  the  ball  of  platinum  becomes  red  hot  and  inflames  the  jet  of 
gas.  This  constitutes  a  sort  of  lamp  for  instantaneous  hght,  equally 
pretty  and  ingenious ;  the  jet  of  hydrogen  in  its  turn  being  contrived  to 
fall  upon,  and  Hght  a  little  lamp ;  see  pp.  238  and  229. 

Spongy  platinum  introduced  into  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
explodes  them  instantly,  but  it  can  be  usefully  diluted,  as  it  were,  by 
being  made  into  balls,  with  a  little  pipe  clay,  and  then  it  can  only  pro- 
duce their  union  in  the  slow  and  silent  way.  This  mode  is  accordingly 
often  used  in  the  analysis  of  mixtures  of  gases,  and  the  energy  of  the 
platinum  balls  can  be  graduated  by  the  proportions  of  metal  and  of  pipe- 
clay which  are  employed.  Hydrogen  and  oxygen,  however,  are  not  the 
only  gases  which  can  be  made  to  unite  by  the  agency  of  platinum  sur- 
faces, as  will  be  elsewhere  shown. 

The  heat  produced  by  the  combustion  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases, 
is  the  most  intense  that  can  be  obtained  by  any  artificial  means.  It  is 
hence,  at  present,  much  used  in  an  instrument  termed  the  hydro-oxygen 
blowpipe.  The  apparatus  employed  must  be  of  such  a  nature,  as  to 
prevent  any  risk  of  injury  from  explosion,  which,  with  any  large  quantity 
of  the  gases  might  produce  serious  accidents.  The  safest  form  for 
experiment  on  a  large  scale,  consists  in  having  the  gases  separate  in  two 
gasometers  connected  by  tubes,  and  of  such  a  size  and  pressure,  as  that 
in  the  same  time  there  shall  be  dehvered  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  to  one 
of  oxygen  gas ;  the  hydrogen  gas  tube  terminates  in  a  hoDow  cylindrical 
jet,  inside  of  which  passes  the  jet  of  oxygen  gas.  The  flame  thus  pro- 
duced, resembled  that  of  a  candle,  into  the  interior  of  which  is  injected 
a  stream  of  air,  by  the  blowpipe  in  conmion  use.  Another  form  con- 
sists of  a  metallic  box,  made  so  exceedingly  strong,  that  even  were  the 
gases  to  explode  within  it,  there  could  be  no  danger  of  its  being  burst. 
The  gases,  previously  mixed  in  a  bladder,  are  forced  by  means  of  a  con- 
densing syringe  into  the  box,  and  a  sufiicient  quantity  having  been 
introduced,  the  condensing  syringe  is  removed,  and  a  stopcock  connected 
with  a  jet  opened.  The  pressure  of  the  condensed  gas  inside  forces  out 
a  stream,  which  is  ignited,  and  if  the  flame  be  not  allowed  to  bum  too 
long,  the  rapidity  of  the  current  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  passage  back- 
wards of  the  flame.  This  form  is  now,  however,  almost  totally  super- 
seded by  the  very  ingenious  safety  cylinder  and  jet  of  Mr.  Hemming. 
It  consists  of  a  brass  cylinder  of  about  five  or  six  inches  long,  by  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  is  filled  as  closely  as  possible  by  a 
bundle  of  fine  brass  wires,  into  the  centre  of  which,  a  wedge-shaped 
b,rass  rod  is  introduced  and  driven  very  hard,  so  as  to  pack  the  wires 
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closely.  The  interstices  between  the  wires  form  thus  a  collection  of 
exceedingly  minute  tubes^  through  which  the  gas  must  pass.  To  one 
end  of  this  cylinder^  is  connected  a  bladder  containing  the  mixed  gases, 
the  other  end  terminates  in  a  jet  from  which  the  gas  issues ;  the  flame, 
in  passing  backwards  from  the  jet,  must,  in  its  way  to  the  bladder,  stream 
through  the  metallic  cylinder,  and  then  comes  into  contact  with  so  great 
a  surface,  and  so  large  a  mass  of  material  which  conducts  heat  rapidly, 
that  the  gases  are  cooled  far  below  the  temperature  at  which  their  union 
can  occur,  and  their  further  combustion  is,  of  course,  prevented. 

For  experiments  upon  a  small  scale,  this  little  apparatus  combines 
the  highest  quaUfications  of  convenience,  security,  and  simplicity. 

In  the  flame  of  the  hydroxygen  blowpipe,  the  most  infusible  substances 
are  melted ;  flint,  pipeclay,  the  most  refractory  metab,  as  platinum,  not 
merely  fuse,  but  even  appear  to  evaporate  :  a  rod  of  iron  takes  fire,  and 
burns  with  a  brilliancy  surpassing  that  of  its  combustion  in  oxygen  gas. 
Some  of  the  earths  alone,  are  capable  of  resisting  its  highest  power. 
These,  as  lime  and  magnesia,  particularly  the  former,  become  in  the 
flame  of  the  mixed  gases,  so  brightly  luminous,  as  to  rival  in  intensity 
the  noonday  sun,  and  hence  furnish  one  of  the  most  important  uses  of 
the  blowpipe,  by  serving  for  optical  purposes,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
solar  ray,  which,  in  our  climate,  is  so  uncertain  in  its  supply.  The  solar 
microscope  fitted  up  with  a  ball  of  lime,  ignited  by  a  jet  of  the  mixed 
gases  in  place  of  the  solar  rays,  constitutes  the  hydro-oxygen  microscope, 
BOW  a  common  exhibition  in  our  large  towns,  and  the  same  light  has 
been  proposed  for  use  in  light-houses,  and  has  been  actually  employed 
for  signals  in  connecting  the  trigonometrical  surveys  of  the  British 
islands.  In  one  case  the  light  emitted  by  the  ball  of  lime  was  distinctly 
visible  at  a  distance  of  seventy  miles. 

A  singular  phenomenon,  which  is  best  produced  by  the  flame  of  hy- 
drogen, although  not  peculiar  to  it,  is  the  production  of  musical  sounds^ 
if  an  open  tube  be  held  over  the  flame.  The  flame,  in  fact,  although 
uniform  to  the  eye,  consists  of  a  succession  of  litUe  explosions  of  mixed 
air  and  gas,  which  recur  too  rapidly  to  be  individually  distinguishable. 
If  the  tube  be  now  held  over  the  flame,  it  will  be  seen  to  flicker,  and 
after  a  few  irregular,  interrupted,  explosive  sounds,  a  distinct  musical 
note  is  heard.  The  explosions  set  the  air  in  the  tube  to  vibrate,  at  first 
irregularly,  but  at  last  with  such  a  velocity  of  vibration,  as  corresponds 
to  the  length  of  the  tube,  and  to  the  rapidity  with  wliich  the  explosive 
mixtures  of  air  and  gas  can  be  formed ;  and  thus,  by  any  of  the  known 
methods  of  determining  the  number  of  vibrations  corresponding  to  a 
given  note,  the  frequency  of  the  little  explosions  may  be  found.  Occa- 
iionally,  also,  a  distinct  beat,  or  alternations  of  sound  and  silence,  may 
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be  heard,  as  in  two  organ  pipes^which  being  nearly  but  not  completely  in 
unison,  sound  together ;  this  arises  from  a  current  of  hot  air  ascending 
in  the  centre  of  the  tube,  whilst  a  current  of  cold  air  is  formed  next  the 
side.  These,  do  not,  for  a  time,  vibrate  completely  as  one  mass ;  and 
hence,  at  certain  periods,  alternately  redouble  and  destroy  the  sounds 
which  they  produce. 

In  its  relation  to  other  bodies,  hydrogen  plays  a  very  remarkable  and 
peculiar  part.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  it  shared  with  oxygen 
the  power  of  generating  acids,  and  as  sulphur,  chlorine,  cyanogen, 
iodine,  &c.,  form  one  class  of  acids,  by  combining  with  oxygen,  so  they 
formed  a  second  class,  called  hydracids,  by  entering  into  union  with 
hydrogen,  and  hydrogen  was  beheved  to  be  related  to  hydrochloric  acid, 
as  oxygen  was  to  the  sulphuric  or  the  phosphoric  acids.  I  have,  how- 
ever, long  since  proved  this  view  to  be  totally  incorrect,  and  that  all  the 
properties  of  the  compounds  of  hydrogen  combined  to  show,  that  it 
was  eminently  an  electro-positive  body ;  that  it  took  a  place  along  with 
iron,  manganese,  and  zinc,  and  that  the  compounds  of  hydrogen  with 
chlorine,  oxygen,  iodine,  and  sulphur,  were  almost  universally  electro- 
positive in  combination,  and  possessed  basic  characters  derived  from  the 
pre-eminent  positive  energies  of  the  hydrogen  itself.  These  views  have, 
since  that  period,  been  still  further  corroborated  by  the  researches  of 
Graham,  and  by  additional  investigations  of  my  own;  and  although  the 
old  and  familiar  nomenclature  will  stiU  retain  its  place  to  a  great  extent, 
yet  there  rests  now  no  doubt  upon  the  minds  of  philosophical  chemists, 
tliat  hydrogen  is  most  closely  allied  to  the  metals,  particularly  to  zinc 
and  copper;  that  the  chlorides,  iodides,  and  fluorides  of  hydrogen, 
although  they  simulate  some  of  the  characters  which  we  assign  to  acids, 
resemble,  in  all  important  points,  the  chlorides,  iodides,  &c.  of  the 
metals  above  mentioned ;  that,  in  fact,  hydrogen  is  a  metal,  enormously 
volatile,  standing  probably  in  the  same  relation  to  mercury  that  mercury 
does  to  platinum  in  that  respect,  but  still  possessed  of  all  truly  chemical 
peculiarities  of  the  metallic  state,  and  no  more  deprived  of  the  common 
place  quaUties  of  lustre,  hardness,  or  brilliancy,  than  is  the  mercurial  at- 
mosphere which  fills  the  apparently  empty  top  of  the  tube  of  a  baro- 
meter, or  the  salivating  atmosphere  of  a  quicksilver  mine,  or  of  a  gilder's 
workshop. 

0/  Water — Oxide  of  Hydrogen, — H.O. 
Eq.  =  9  or  112-5. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  water  consists  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
combined,  in  the  proportions  of  two  volumes  of  the  former  gas  to  one 
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volume  of  the  latter,  and  b/  weight  of  one  part  of  hydrogen  united  to 
eight  of  oxygen,  or  of  ll-l  hydrogen  and  88'9  of  oxygen,  in  100  parte. 
The  exact  determination  of  the  composition  of  water  \b  one  of  the 
most  important  investigations  in  the  domain  of  chemistry,  as  &om  the 
great  range  of  affinities  which  oxygen  and  hydrogen  exerciae,  and  the 
variety  of  compounds  into  which  they  reapectively  enter,  the  nnmbers 
adopted  for  the  comhining  proportions  of  ahnost  all  other  bodies  hinge 
upon  those  which  are  employed  for  the  constituents  of  water.  It  has, 
consequently,  attracted  the  attention  of  many  distinguished  chemists. 
But  although  the  determination  of  the  respective  volumes  in  which  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  unite,  as  determined  by  Gay-Lussac,  gave  a  very 
accurate  result,  yet  the  most  positive  determination  was  obtuned  by 
Berzelias,  with  the  method  now  to  be  described]  and  with  the  apparatus 
of  which  the  general  arrangement  is  illostrated  by  the  figure. 


A  known  weight  of  black  oxide  of  copper  is  introduced  into  a  glass 
tube,  on  which  a  bulb  is  blown,  and  to  the  extremity  of  which  a  flask, 
containing  the  materials  for  generating  pure  hydrogen  gas,  is  connected. 
As,  however,  the  hydrogen  passes  off  in  a  damp  condition,  and  thus  in- 
troducing water  might  faldfy  the  result,  there  is  interposed  a  bottle  con- 
taining a  quantity  of  very  strong  oil  of  vitriol,  by  which  from  ite  great 
affinity  for  moisture,  the  hydrogen  gas  is  completely  dried,  before  it 
comes  into  contact  with  the  oxide  of  copper.  When  the  apparatus  has 
been  filled  with  pure  diy  hydrt^n,  heat  is  apphed  to  the  bulb,  contain- 
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ing  the  black  oxide  of  copper,  and  as  soon  as  its  temperature  has  been 
raised  to  dull  redness,  decomposition  commences.  The  oxide  of  copper 
becomes  glowing  red,  and  then,  even  if  the  heat  of  the  lamp  be  much 
reduced,  the  reaction  still  goes  on ;  the  glowing  gradually  pervades  the 
whole  mass,  water  is  formed  and  condensed  on  the  colder  parts  of  the 
tube  in  considerable  quantity,  and  when  the  reaction  is  completed,  there 
remains  in  the  bulb  a  porous  mass  of  pure  metallic  copper.  It  is  ne- 
cessary, however,  to  determine  exactly  the  quantity  of  water  formed : 
for  this  purpose,  a  small  tube  filled  with  fragments  of  fused  cliloride  of 
calcium,  is  attached  to  the  bulb  tube  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  connecter, 
and  the  stream  of  hydrogen  gas  is  allowed  to  continue  through  the  ap- 
paratus, until  the  residual  copper  has  become  quite  cold,  and  all  traces  of 
water  have  been  carried  into  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  where  it  is 
completely  absorbed  and  retained.  The  oxide  of  copper  tube  having 
been  weighed  before  and  after  the  experiment,  the  loss  found  is  the  oxy- 
gen which  has  been  carried  off :  the  cliloride  of  calcium  tube  having 
been  also  weighed  before  and  after,  the  gain  gives  the  weight  of  water 
formed,  and  hence,  the  composition  of  water  may  easily  be  calculated, 
thus : 

100  parts  of  black  oxide  of  copper  give 
79*85  of  metallic  copper,  and  lose 
20*15  of  oxygen,  which  form 
22*67  of  water ; 
consequently,  22*67  of  water  consist  of 

20*15  of  oxygen, 
2*52  of  hydrogen ; 
or  in  100  parts, 

88*9  of  oxygen, 
11  *!  of  hydrogen. 

To  determine  the  combining  equivalents  of  these  substances,  or,  in 
theoretical  language,  their  atomic  weights,  it  is  first  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain what  grounds  there  are  for  deciding  on  the  atomic  constitution  of 
water. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  at  one  time  equal  volumes  of  all 
gases  were  considered  to  contain  the  same  number  of  atoms ;  and  hence, 
as  water  is  formed  by  the  union  of  one  volume  of  oxygen  and  two  of 
hydrogen,  it  was  considered  by  some  chemists  to  consist  of  one  atom  of 
oxygen  united  to  two  of  hydrogen ;  therefore,  if  we  take  oxygen  as  the 
standard  of  atomic  weights,  and  call  its  equivalent  number  100,  the 
result  would  be  that  88-9:ll-l::100:12-50  =  weight  of  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen;,  and  hence  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  should  be  6*25. 
To  the  adoption  of  this  number  there  are  very  many  objections;  1st, 
The  ground  upon  which  it  was  first  adopted  has  been  proved  to  be 
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false,  as  the  same  volumes  of  all  gases  certainly  do  not  contain  the  same 
number  of  chemical  atoms ;  and  although  hydrogen  enters  so  often  into 
combination,  it  is  but  very  rarely  that  it  does  so  in  the  proportion  of 
6*25.  Likewise  water,  in  all  the  modes  in  which  it  is  capable  of  com- 
bining, does  so  in  a  quantity  containing  12*50,  and  not  6*25 ;  and, 
finally,  water  in  combination  allies  itself  to  a  variety  of  metallic  oxides, 
all  of  which  there  is  the  strongest  reason  for  supposing  to  be  composed 
of  one  equivalent  or  atom  of  the  metal  united  with  one  of  oxygen. 

Water  is,  therefore,  assumed  to  be  composed  of  an  equivalent  of 
each  of  its  constituents,  and  according  as  the  standard  of  oxygen  or  of 
hydrogen  is  taken,  its  atomic  weight  is 

One  atom  of  oxygen,  .     lOO'O  8 

One  atom  of  hydrogen,     .  12*5  1 


forming  one  atom  of  water    1 12*5  9 

Water  is  colourless,  transparent,  destitute  of  taste  and  smell.  If 
agitated,  it  solidifies  at  a  temperature  of  32°  P.  (0. Centigrade),  but  if 
preserved  quiescent,  it  may  be  cooled  much  lower  without  freezing ;  if 
it  be  then  touched  or  shaken,  a  portion  is  immediately  converted  into 
ice,  and  the  temperature  of  the  whole  is  raised  to  32®.  In  freezing, 
water  expands  very  much,  and  exerts  therein  so  great  a  force  as  to  burst 
the  strongest  vessels  in  which  it  is  contained.  It  is  thus  that  the  sur- 
faces of  the  hardest  rocks  are  gradually  crumbled  into  soil  fit  for  the 
support  of  vegetable  life ;  the  water  percolating  into  minute  crevices 
and  fissures  during  the  warmer  months,  and  when  frozen  in  winter, 
breaking  down  by  repeated  and  increasing  expansive  eflbrts  during  suc- 
cessive years,  the  substance  of  masses,  which  should  appear  from  com- 
pactness and  hardness  fitted  to  withstand  the  severest  eflects  of  time 
and  cUmate. 

The  specific  gravity  of  steam,  such  as  it  would  be  at  the  standard 
temperature  and  pressure,  is  found  to  be  622*1,  atmospheric  air  being 
1000*0.  Two  volumes  of  steam  contain  two  of  hydrogen  and  one  of 
oxygen ;  here  there  is  a  condensation  of  three  volumes  to  two  produced 
by  the  union  of  the  gases.    The  calculated  result  is  thus  found  : 

Two  volumes  of  hydrogen,  693  X  2  =s    138-6. 
One  volume  of  oxygen,  .        .  =  1105-6. 


give  two  volumes  of  vapour  of  water,   =  1244*2. 


hence  one  volume  of  vapour  of  water,   =   622*1. 
In  forming  the  steam  at  212°,  and  a  pressure  of  30  inches  mercury. 
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water  expands  to  1696  times  its  volume,  according  to  the  determination 
of  Gay-Lussac,  which  gives  almost  exactly  the  proportion  of  a  cubic 
inch  of  water  forming  a  cubic  foot  of  steam,  which  contains  1728  cubio 
inches. 

The  solution  of  gases  in  water  appears  to  be  governed  by  principles 
similar  to  those  which  regulate  the  solvent  action  of  water  upon  solid 
bodies.  In  some  instances  there  certainly  takes  place  chemical  union,  as 
in  the  case  of  muriatic  acid  gas  and  of  ammonia ;  and  in  these  cases  the 
condensation  of  the  gases  by  the  water  is  accompanied  by  the  evolution 
of  considerable  heat.  But  in  other  cases,  particularly  where  the  quan- 
tity of  gas  is  small,  the  result  appears  to  be  merely  a  mechanical  distri- 
bution of  the  molecules  of  the  gas  throughout  tlie  mass  of  the  liquid. 
The  following  is  a  table  of  the  quantity  of  those  gases  absorbed  by 
water  without  combination. 

100  volumes  of  water  at  60*^  Far.  and  3(i  inches  Bar.  absorb  of 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,                            .  253  vol. 

Sulphurous  acid,              ....  438 

Chlorine, 2()6 

Carbonic  acid, 100 

Nitrous  oxide, 76 

defiant  gas,            12*5 

Oxygen, 3*7 

Nitrogen,      ) 

[ 1-6 

Hydrogen,    } 


The  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  which  constitutes  the  air  we 
breathe,  is  absorbed  by  water,  and  it  is  to  the  air  thus  dissolved,  that 
water  in  great  part  owes  its  refreshing  taste.  If  water  be  boiled,  this 
air  is  expelled,  and  this  should  be  done,  if  it  be  wished  to  saturate  the 
water  with  any  other  gas,  as  the  power  of  water  to  absorb  any  other  gas 
is  remarkably  diminished  by  the  presence  of  even  a  small  quantity  of 
air.  If  water  already  saturated  with  one  gas,  be  exposed  to  the  action 
of  a  second,  it  lets  a  portion  of  the  first  escape,  and  absorbs  a  corres- 
ponding quantity  of  the  second.  In  this  way,  a  very  small  quantity  of 
a  sparingly  soluble  gas  may  expel  a  large  quantity  of  one  much  more 
soluble.  A  familiar  example  of  this  fact  consists  in  taking  a  glass  half 
full  of  champagne,  and  having  formed  the  palm  of  the  hand  into  a  hol- 
low cup,  to  strike  the  top  of  the  glass,  closing  the  glass  and  flattening 
the  hand  at  the  same  time ;  the  air  above  the  wine  is  thus  forcibly  com- 
pressed, and  a  portion  is  then  absorbed,  under  pressure,  by  the  liquid, 
from  which  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  greater  than  that  of 
air  absorbed,  in  the  proportion  of  1060  to  16,  and  thus  the  effervescent 
character  of  the  wine  restored. 
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Notwithstanding  this  character  of  neutrality,  which  renders  water  so 
nsef ul  as  a  vehicle  or  solvent  for  more  enei^tic  bodies,  water  is  actively 
engaged  in  a  great  variety  of  chemical  reactions,  in  which  its  elements 
separating  from  one  another,  appear  in  an  isolated  state,  or  by  combining 
with  other  substances  which  may  be  present,  generate  new  compounds. 
Even,  however  independent  of  decomposition,  water  plays  a  most  im- 
portant part  in  chemical  theory,  from  the  numerous  classes  of  compounds 
of  which  it  forms  a  constituent.  The  generality  of  saline  bodies,  ih 
crystallizing,  retain  a  quantity  of  water,  often  more  tlian  one-half  their 
weight ;  this  is  termed  water  of  crystallization.  On  the  apphcation  of 
a  moderate  heat,  this  water  separates,  and  frequently  the  salt  dissolves 
in  its  own  water  of  crystallization,  on  being  heated,  undergoing  what  is 
termed  watery  fusion. 

Salts  containing  water  of  crystallization,  often  attract  still  more  if 
surrounded  by  damp  air,  and  fall  into  a  liquid  state ;  such  are  termed 
deliquescent  salts ;  others  on  the  contrary,  give  off  their  water  of  crystal- 
lization even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  if  the  air  be  moderately  dry; 
some,  such  as  the  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  losing  all,  others,  as 
the  phosphate  of  soda,  only  a  portion  of  that  constituent;  these  are 
termed  efflorescent  salts ;  when  the  efflorescence  is  complete,  they  lose 
their  crystalline  arrangement  and  faU  to  powder. 

Graham  has  shewn,  that  in  many  classes  of  salts,  particularly  the 
sulphates,  one  portion  of  the  water  is  much  more  intimately  united 
than  the  remainder ;  that,  in  fact,  in  addition  to  the  mere  water  of 
crystallization,  which  may  be  removed  without  injury,  there  is  water 
essential  to  the  constitution  of  the  salt,  and  replaced  by  other  bodies 
when  the  salt  enters  into  combination.  Thus,  in  the  common  crystal- 
lized sulphate  of  copper,  there  are  five  atoms  of  water,  of  which  four 
are  removable  by  a  temperature  of  150®,  but  the  fifth  withstands  a 
temperature  of  300**.  The  formula  of  this  salt  is,  therefore,  not  CuO. 
SO3  +  5H0.  but  CuO.  SO3.  no  +  4H0.  the  four  atoms  being  water 
of  crystallization.  Now,  if  this  salt  be  combined  with  sulphate  of 
potash,  this  fifth  atom  of  water  disappears,  and  the  double  salt  is  (CuO. 
SO3)  (KO.  SOa)  +  4110 ;  the  KO.  SO3  having  entered  into  the  place 
of  the  water  which  had  been  expelled.  Water  thus  circumstanced  is 
termed  constitutional  water,  as  being  necessary  to  the  complete  consti- 
tution of  the  substance. 

Water,  in  combination  with  the  stronger  acids,  is  capable  of  acting 
as  a  base,  and,  indeed,  we  know  of  the  existence  of  many  acids  only  in 
the  form  of  their  compounds  with  water.  Thus,  the  nitric,  the  chloric, 
the  oxalic,  the  acetic  acids,  have  never  been  obtained  in  a  separate 
form ;  what  we  generally  term  those  acids  being,  in  reality,  compounds 
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of  these  acids  with  water ;  salts  of  water.  Oil  of  vitriol  is  a  compound 
ef  sulphuric  acid  and  water^  sulphate  of  water^  and  it  combines  with 
more  water^  producing  great  heat^  to  form  a  sulphate  of  water^  with 
excess  jof  base,  precisely  as  the  sulphate  of  copper  combines  with  more 
oxide  of  copper  to  produce  a  corresponding  basic  salt.  The  salts  of 
water  possess  the  most  complete  similarity  with  those  of  zinc  and  copper, 
and  it  is  from  their  comparative  study,  that  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  view  inculcated  already,  of  hydrogen  being  a  volatile  metal,  has 
been  in  greatest  part  derived. 

Water  combines  also  with  bases :  the  majority  of  metallic  oxides 
combine  with  water,  often  with  the  evolution  of  considerable  heat. 
The  slaking  of  lime,  which  is  the  act  of  combination  of  dry  lime  with 
water,  produces  so  much  heat  as  to  ignite  gunpowder,  and,  when  in 
^arge  quantity,  to  become  red  hot.  Ships  laden  with  lime  have  often 
been  burned  at  sea,  from  water  getting  into  the  hold  among  the  lime, 
and  so  much  heat  being  evolved  as  to  set  the  ship  on  fire.  Barytcs  and 
strontia  produce,  in  slaking,  still  more  heat.  Potash  retains  water  so 
strongly  tliat  it  can  only  be  obtained  free  from  it  by  the  direct  com- 
bustion of  the  metal,  potassium,  in  dry  oxygen  gas  or  air.  In  relation 
to  these  powerful  bases  water  appears,  therefore  to  act  the  part  of  a 
feeble  acid. 

The  compounds  of  water  have  been  generally  termed  by  chemists 
hydrates;  thus,  hydrate  of  lime,  hydrated  oxide  of  copper,  hydrated 
sulphuric  acid,  hydrated  sulphate  of  zinc.  The  very  different  functions 
performed  by  water,  in  the  various  modes  of  combination  it  affects, 
render  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  definite  principle  of  nomenclature  in  this 
respect.  In  the  subsequent  pages  I  shall  employ  the  word  hydrate  only 
where  the  water  is  combined  with  a  base,  such  as  a  metallic  oxide ;  thus, 
hydrate  of  lime,  hydrate  of  potash,  hydrated  oxide  of  lead.  Where 
the  water  is  united  to  an  acid,  I  shaQ,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  true 
chemical  nature  of  the  compound  comes  into  play,  term  it  a  salt ;  as 
sulphate  of  water,  oxalate  of  water,  &c. :  but  where  no  strict  theoretical 
explanation  is  involved,  I  shall  continue  to  use  the  common  name,  as 
oil  of  vitriol,  strong  sulphuric  acid,  oxaUc  acid,  aquafortis,  &c.  There! 
is  no  name  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  class  of  compounds  wliich  con- 
tain constitutional  water,  but  it  will  serve  as  well  to  characterize  the 
absence  or  deprivation  of  this  water,  by  the  word  anhydroiM ;  the  ordi- 
nary name  of  the  substance  being  supposed  to  include  the  combined* 
water;  thus,  common  sulphate  of  zinc,  freed  from  water  of  crystal- 
lization, is  ZnO.  SO3  HO ;  anhydrous  sulphate  of  zinc  is  ZnO.  SO3. 

Where  there  exists  water  of  crystallization  in  a  salt,  it  is  of  coarse 
included  when  the  salt  is  spoken  of  as  crystallized.    In  formula,  for  the 
23 
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purpose  of  distingaisliing  between  water  of  crystaUization  and  water 
more  closely  united,  the  latter  will  always  be  marked  by  the  symbols  of 
its  constituents,  the  former  by  the  two  initial  letters  of  the  Latin  word, 
aqua,  aq. ;  thus  the  crystallized  oxalic  acid  is  CjOa.  HO  +  2  Aq.  The 
phosphate  of  soda  is  PA  +  2NaO.HO  +  24  Aq. 

Water  does  not  exist  in  nature  in  a  perfectly  pure  condition.  It 
contains  dissolved  a  small  portion  of  atmospheric  air  and  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  also  certain  quantities  of  solid  impurities,  of  which  common 
salt,  sulphates  and  carbonates  of  lime,  and  chloride  of  magnesium,  are 
the  most  important.  In  particular  locahties,  the  water  issuing  from  the 
earth  contains  iron,  and  often  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  also  traces  of 
iodine  and  bromine ;  and  occasionally  the  quantity  of  these  foreign 
matters  present  is  so  great  as  to  confer  upon  the  water  medicinal  pro- 
perties, and  to  make  such  springs  under  the  name  of  mineral  springs, 
spas,  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  or  recovering  health. 
These  impurities  arise  from  the  water,  in  percolating  through  the  porous 
rocky  strata,  of  which  the  mountains  and  general  crust  of  the  earth 
are  constituted,  dissolving  in  small  quantity  almost  all  the  substances 
it  meets.  Ilence,  rain  water  or  snow  water,  collected  at  a  distance 
from  houses,  is  the  purest  water  which  can  be  obtained  in  nature.  It 
contains  only  some  carbonic  acid  and  air  dissolved.  The  sea  being  the 
general  reservoir  into  which  all  the  rivers  of  the  earth  discharge  their 
waters,  contains  in  a  concentrated  form  all  the  materials  which  the 
river  waters  had  carried  down.  Although  not  of  absolutely  the  same 
constitution  all  over  the  globe,  yet  it  varies  so  little  that  the  deviation 
may  be  explained  by  local  circumstances.  It  is  in  many  countries  jthe 
source  from  which  common  salt  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  are  derived. 
When  sea  water  freezes,  the  ice  contains  scarcely  a  trace  of  saline 
matter;  so  that  when  melted,  it  forms  a  sweet  drinkable  water.  Hence, 
in  voyages  in  the  Northern  Seas  supplies  of  fresh  water  are  obtained  by 
chopping  blocks  of  ice  from  the  frozen  surface  of  the  ocean.  To  obtain 
water  pure  for  chemical  purposes,  it  is  necessary  to  distil  it.  The  saline 
and  fixed  impurities  remain  behind,  the  pure  water  passes  over.  Its 
purity  may  be  ascertained  by  means  of  the  reagents  fitted  to  detect  the 
most  important  impurities.  Thus,  if  free  from  common  salt,  it  will  give 
no  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  if  free  from  lime,  it 
will  not  be  afiected  by  oxalate  of  a^imoni ;  and  if  it  be  not  rendered 
turbid  by  nitrate  of  baryt#6>  it  coquet,  cdnitain  sulphuric  acid. 

These  impurities  frequeflfl^-oxiit  ta  such  extent  that  it  is  often 
necessary  to  purify  the  waterJhjpfiDTe  it  can  be  employed  for  domestic 
purposes  or  for  many  mJEtnufifdvnng  uses.  This  is  generally  done  by 
^tration  through  layers  of  aodih  substances  as  by  their  chemical  or  othtt 
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properties  may  remove  the  impurities.  The  most  active  purifying  sub- 
stance is  charcoal^  by  which  all  decomposing  organic  matter  may  be 
taken  up,  and  also  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  :  and  by  the 
addition  of  a  carefully  adjusted  quantity  of  quicklime,  the  carbonic  acid, 
which  holds  the  calcareous  impurities  of  the  water  dissolved,  may  be 
removed,  all  the  lime  precipitated  as  carbonate,  and  the  hardest  waters 
thus  rendered  perfectly  soft. 

From  the  inactivity  of  water,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be 
obtained  pute,  as  well  as  the  important  part  which  it  plays  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  nature,  it  is  taken  as  the  standard  with  which  the  properties  of 
other  bodies,  when  numerically  determined,  are  compared.  Thus,  the 
specific  heats  of  solids  and  liquids  are  reduced  to  a  scale,  water  being 
taken  as  1*000.  The  specific  gravities  of  liquids  and  solids  are  also 
taken  in  numbers,  that  of  water  being  the  standard.  If,  however,  the 
specific  gravities  and  heats  of  gases  and  vapours  were  reduced  to  the 
standard  of  water,  the  fractions  by  which  they  should  be  expressed 
would  be  inconveniently  small ;  and  hence,  for  this  class  of  bodies,  a 
better  suited  standard  substance  is  found  in  atmospheric  air. 

Of  Oxygenated  Water,     Peroxide  of  Hydrogen, 

HO  -I-  O  or  HOa.  Eq.  17  or  2126. 

Ilia  singular  substance  was  first  discovered  by  Thenard ;  its  prepa- 
ration ia  somewhat  circuitous  and  indirect;  oxygen  and  hydrogen  not 
combining  with  each  other  directly  in  any  other  proportions,  but  those 
which  form  water. 

For  its  preparation,  peroxide  of  barium  must  be  first  procured ;  this 
is  prepared  by  placing  pure  barytes  (oxide  of  barium)  in  a  porcelain 
tabe,  which  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  charcoal  furnace,  and  then  a  stream 
cf  pure  oxygen  gas  passed  over  it  as  long  as  it  is  absorbed ;  the  barytes 
absorbs  as  much  more  oxygen  as  it  already  contained,  and  from  BaO 
becomes  BaO|. 

This  substance  may  be  stiU  more  easUy  prepared,  by  mixing  pure 
barytes  with  its  weight  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  heating  it  nearly  to 
redness ;  when  the  disengagement  of  oxygen  from  the  chlorate  of  potash 
faaa  set  in,  the  mass  becomes  glowing  red  at  one  point,  and  this  appear- 
ance spreads  over  the  whole  mass  like  tinder.  The  barytes  bums  as  it 
were  in  the  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  and  forms  the  deutoxide  of  barium. 
If,  then,  the  residual  mass  be  washed  with  water,  the  chloride  of  po- 
taniom,  which  remains  from  the  chlorate  of  potash,  is  dissolved,  and 
the  deutoxide  of  barium,  combining  with  an  equivalent  of  water  to  form 
A  bulky,  white,  insoluble  hydrate,  remains  behind,  and  may  be  collected 
on  a  filter. 
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The  best  mode  of  obtaining  peroxide  of  hydrogen  from  this  substance 
is  that  proposed  by  Pelouze.  To  dilute  hydrofluoric  acid,  (fluoride  of 
hydrogen,)  the  peroxide  of  barium  is  added,  until  the  acidity  of  the 
liquor  is  completely  neutralized.  The  reaction  is  very  simple;  the 
fluorine  combines  with  the  barium,  whilst  all  the  oxygen  is  transferred 
to  the  hydrogen,  which  the  fluoric  add  abandons ;  thus,  H.F  +  BaOy  s 
Ba.F  +  HO,. 

The  fluoride  of  barium  is  insoluble,  and  may  be  collected  on  a  filter 
along  with  the  excess  of  peroxide  of  barium ;  the  liquor  contains  only 
pure  oxygenated  water.  Fluosilicic  acid,  which  is  cheaper,  and  more 
convenient  than  the  fluoric  acid,  may  also  be  used  in  this  decomposition. 
The  fluosilicate  of  barium  separates  as  an  insoluble  white  powder,  and 
the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  remains  dissolved. 

Thenard's  plan  consisted  in  dissolving  the  peroxide  of  barium  in 
dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  then  precipitating  the  barytes  by  sulphurie 
acid.  The  muriatic  acid  which  became  free,  was  then  neutralized  by 
another  portion  of  peroxide  of  barium,  and  this  again  precipitated  by 
sulphuric  acid.  When  the  liquor  had  become  strong  enough,  the  free 
muriatic  acid  was  removed  by  the  cautious  addition  of  sulphate  of  silver, 
and  the  sulphuric  acid  then  evolved  was  precipitated  by  the  addition  of 
pure  barytes,  carefully  avoiding  an  excess. 

The  weak  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  thus  obtained,  must  be 
placed  along  with  a  capsule  of  sulphuric  acid,  under  the  exhausted 
receiver  of  the  air  pump.  The  water  being  more  volatile,  evaporates 
first,  and  the  liquor  gradually  becomes  more  concentrated,  until,  finally^ 
the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  remains  pure  behind.  If  left  too  long  in  the 
exhausted  vessel,  it  evaporates  itself  without  alteration. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  a  thick,  colourless  liquid.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  1*45£.  It  has  a  nauseous  taste,  and  irritates  the  skin.  It 
bleaches  and  destroys  all  vegetable  colours.  Its  reactions  are  generally 
so  violent  that  it  must  be  diluted  with  many  times  its  volume  of  water 
before  they  can  be  accurately  observed. 

Its  most  curious  property  is,  that  by  being  put  in  contact  with  any 
one  of  a  great  number  of  solid  substances,  it  is  decomposed  with  great 
rapidity,  being  resolved  into  oxygen  and  water.  Bkck  oxide  of  manga- 
nese is  one  of  the  most  active.  If  a  little  of  this  substance,  in  powder, 
be  introduced  into  strong  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  in  a  graduated  tube^ 
over  mercury,  the  latter  is  decomposed  almost  explosively,  disengaging 
475  times  its  volume  of  oxygen ;  the  oxide  of  manganese  remaining 
perfectly  unaltered.  Pktinum,  gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  particularly  if 
the  metal  be  in  the  form  of  leaf,  or  sponge,  produce  the  same  effect; 
and  if  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  be  put  into  contact  with  an  oxide  of 
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these  metals,  as  oxide  of  silver,  it  is  not  merely  decomposed  itself,  but 
the  oxide  is  also  decomposed,  the  oxygen  and  metal  both  becoming 
fine.  In  Ihe  dark,  and  with  strong  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  a  flash  of 
li^t  is  seen  to  accompany  its  decomposition,  and  the  tube  becomes  red 
hot.  The  decomposition  of  the  oxide  of  silver  cannot,  however,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  great  heat  produced,  as  even  if  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
be  dilated  with  fifty  times  its  volume  of  water,  oxide  of  sflver  produces 
complete  decomposition,  evolution  of  oxygen,  and  separation  of  metallic 
silver,  yet  the  effervescence  is  not  very  energetic,  and  the  liquor  does 
not  become  sensibly  warm  to  the  hand. 

With  other  metals,  the  oxygen,  in  place  of  becoming  free,  enters  into 
combination,  forming  an  oxide  of  a  higher  degree ;  thus,  with  the  oxides 
of  lead  and  bismuth,  there  are  formed  peroxides  of  those  metals,  with 
arsenic  there  is  formed  arsenic  acid.  The  animal  substances  fibrine  and 
albmnen,  which  are  so  similar  in  most  respects,  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  their  action  on  tins  body,  fibrine  decomposing  it  with 
rapidity,  whflst  albumen  is  without  effect.  It  is  highly  probable,  that 
in  the  decomposition  of  water  by  the  voltaic  pile,  some  of  this  com- 
pound may  be  formed,  as  the  quantity  of  oxygen  collected  is  frequently 
smaller  than  it  should  be;  and  a  portion  of  the  process  of  bleaching, 
by  exposing  the  wetted  doth  to  the  action  of  hght  and  air,  may  possibly 
be  carried  on  by  the  formation  and  subsequent  decomposition  of  this 
substance. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen,  when  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  even  in  a 
dilate  condition,  gradually  decomposes,  oxygen  being  given  off,  and 
water  remaining  behind.  The  presence  of  an  acid  in  the  liquor  retards 
this  action  very  much,  whilst  the  presence  of  an  alkali  accelerates  it. 
It  was  in  great  part  from  the  remarkable  characters  of  this  body,  that 
Berzelius  derived  his  evidence  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  catalytic 
force,  influencing  chemical  action,  which  has  been  described  already. 

OE  NITROGEN. 
SymAoL  N.  Eq.  14  or  175. 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  the  substance  by  which  the  oxygen 
it  dilated  in  atmospheric  air,  so  as  to  render  it  suitable  to  the  respi- 
ration of  animals,  is  called  nitrogen,  from  its  being  the  basis  of  niiric 
add  and  nitre,  (the  nitre  former.)  It  is  also  called  by  some  chemists 
azote,  from  its  incapability  of  supporting  life;  but  as  a  great  number  of 
gases  resemble  it  in  that  respect,  the  former  name  is  the  more  charac- 
teristic, and  it  alone  shall  be  hereafter  used. 

As  nitrogen  exists  in  great  quantity  in  the  air  we  breathe,  it  is  most 
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easily  obtained  by  acting  upon  a  confined  portion  of  the  air  so  as  to 

^^  abstract  the  oxygen^  when  the  residual  gas  is 

^/jjj/"  found  to  be  nitrogen  ahuost  completely  pure* 

Thus^  if  a  small  piece  of  phosphorus^  laid 

in  a  cup  d  floating  in  water^  be  set  on  fire^  and 

■    ^       a  bell  glass  a  be  inverted  over  it,  the  phos- 

l^ifiiiii^^^viiSfl  phorus,  in  burning,  unites  with  the  oxygen  of 

ij        '        '      \^  the  air,  and  forms  white  fumes  of  phosphoric 

jl^"""^'^*""^^  acid.    At  first,  from  the  great  expansion  of 

the  air  caused  by  the  high  temperature  of  the 
flame,  some  bubbles  escape  from  under  the  edge  of  the  glass,  but  soon, 
even  before  the  phosphorus  has  ceased  to  bum,  the  water  begins  to  rise 
in  the  bell,  and  finally,  the  clouds  of  phosphoric  acid  gradually  dis- 
solving in  the  water,  the  residual  gas  will  be  found  to  occupy  about 
four-fifths  of  the  original  volume  of  the  air,  and  to  be  colourless  as  the 
air  had  been  before.  Any  other  burning  body  would  answer  the  same 
purpose,  although  not  so  perfectly  as  the  phosphorus.  Thus,  if  spirit 
of  wine,  or  pyroxylic  spirit,  or  ether,  which  bum  without  smoke,  be 
placed  in  the  little  cup,  and  set  on  fire  under  the  bell  glass,  as  in  the 
former  instance,  the  inflammable  constituents,  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  forming  carbonic  acid  and  water; 
the  nitrogen  remaining  behind.  The  gas  thus  obtained  must  be  washed 
well  with  water,  or  better,  a  little  solution  of  potash,  to  remove  the 
carbonic  acid,  ancf  even  then  the  nitrogen  contains  some  ojcygen  unoon- 
sumed ;  for  in  every  case  where  carbonic  acid  is  formed  by  a  burning 
body,  the  combustion  ceases  before  all  the  oxygen  present  haA  been 
consumed,  the  carbonic  acid  exercising  on  combustion  a  ppsitiveij  im- 
peding power,  similar  to  that  wliich  it  has  on  respiration.  The  purest 
nitrogen  is  consequently  obtained  by  means  of  phosphorus. 

Independent  of  this  source  of  nitrogen  in  atmospheric  air,  it  may  be 
obtained  indirectly  from  a  great  number  of  substances.  Thus,  most 
animal  substances  contain  nitrogen,  in  large  quantity,  united  to  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  If,  therefore,  some  pieces  of  muscle,  or  albumen, 
or  gelatine,  be  boiled  in  a  retort  with  some  nitric  acid,  the  oxygen  of 
the  nitric  acid  combines  with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  animal 
substance,  forming  different  compounds  according  to  the  temperature 
and  the  proportions,  whilst  the  nitrogen  of  both  is  disengaged. 

If  a  gas,  termed  nitrous  oxide>  wliioh  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent 
section,  be  put  into  contact  with  a  slip  of  metallic  zinc,  at  the  moment 
of  its  formation  the  zinc  deprives  it  of  its  oxygen,  forming  oxide  of  einc, 
and  the  nitrogen  is  set  free.  The  apparatus  used  for  this  purpose  oon-* 
sists  of  a  tubulated  retort,  into  which  is  introduced  the  salt  (nitrate  of 
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ammonia)^  which,  when  heated,  yields  nitrous  oxide.  Into  the  tubulure 
is  fitted  a  cork,  through  which  passes  a  copper  wire,  to  the  end  of  which 
a  slip  of  zinc  is  fastened.  To  the  neck  of  the  retort  a  bent  tube  is 
adapted,  passing  to  the  pneumatic  trough.  Heat  being  applied  to  the 
retort  by  means  of  a  lamp,  the  salt  melts,  and  then  begins  to  emit  gas. 
At  this  moment  the  copper  wire  is  depressed,  so  that  the  sUp  of  zinc 
may  touch  the  surface  of  the  melted  mass.  The  effervescence  imme- 
diately becomes  much  more  violent,  white  clouds  of  oxide  of  zinc  are 
formed,  and  the  gas,  which  passes  over,  is  nitrogen  quite  pure.  The 
theory  of  the  formation  of  the  nitrous  oxide  will  be  noticed  under  the 
proper  head.  Its  decomposition  by  the  zinc  is  simple  :  nitrous  oxide  is 
NO,  and  acted  on  by  Zn  their  products  are  N  and  ZnO. 

If  ammonia  dissolved  in  water  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  current 
of  chlorine,  it  is  decomposed,  salammoniac  is  formed,  and  nitrogen  gas 
is  disengaged.  The  solution  of  ammonia  may  be  contained  in  a  bottle 
witii  a  wide  neck,  g,  to  which  a  cork  is  fitted,  perforated  to  admit  two 
tubes,  the  one,^  conveying  the  chlorine  from  the  vessel  a,  in  which  it 

it  disengaged,  and  opening  under  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  near  the  bottom,  the 
other  projecting  but  little  under  the  cork, 
and  leading  to  the  pneumatic  trough. 
The  action  of  the  chlorine  upon  the  am- 
monia is  accompanied  by  the  formation 
of  white  fumes  and  the  evolution  of  much 
heat.  If  the  solution  be  strong,  a  fiash 
of  light  is  seen  at  the  entrance  of  each 
bubble  of  chlorine  gas;  but  these  are 
not  attended  with  any  danger.  The  ammonia,  however,  must,  all 
through  the  process,  be  kept  in  excess,  as,  were  the  chlorine  in  excess, 
it  might  produce  a  body,  chloride  of  amidogene,  possessed  of  the  most 
entinently  dangerous  explosive  properties. 

The  reaction  which  here  takes  place  may  be  simply  shown.  Ammo- 
nia consists  of  one  equivalent  of  nitrogen  and  three  of  hydrogen ;  by  tlie 
action  of  three  equivalents  of  chlorine  there  are  formed  three  of  chloride 
of  hydrogen,  (muriatic  acid),  which  unite  then  with  three  equivalents  of 
ammonia  to  form  three  of  salammoniac  (muriate  of  ammonia).  Thus, 
(N+3H)  and  3C1  give  N  and  (3C1H),  which  combine  with  3NH,  to 
form  3  (CIH.NH3),  one  equivalent  of  nitrogen  becoming  free. 

Nitrogen,  when  obtained  by  any  of  these  processes,  is  a  permanent 
gas,  colourless  and  transparent ;  it  is  absorbed  by  water  only  in  very 
small  quantity.  It  is  lighter  than  atmospheric  air,  its  specific  gravity 
being  976,  air  being  1000.    It  is  characterized  by  the  complete  absence 
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oi  the  positive  properties  which  distinguish  other  gases.  Thus^  it  doer 
not  support  combustion  or  respiration ;  it  extinguishes  a  taper^  and  ani- 
mals are  suffocated  in  it ;  but  these  effects  appear  to  be  due  only  to  the 
absence  of  oxygen. 

Although  nitrogen  is  thus  incapable  of  combining  directly  with  oxy- 
gen, yet  by  indirect  methods,  they  may  be  made  to  unite,  and  the  com- 
pounds formed  of  these  elements  are  surpassed  in  number  and  import- 
ance by  few  series  of  binary  combinations.  When  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
combine,  their  result  is  almost  universally  that  which  contains  most 
oxygen,  nitric  acid ;  their  union  may  be  effected  by  the  electric  sparky 
provided  water,  or  a  solution  of  an  aicali  be  present ;  hence  ndn  wat^ 
often  contains  traces  of  nitric  acid,  particularly  if  its  deposition  has  been 
preceded  by  discharges  of  lightning  between  the  clouds ;  lind  lime  or 
potash  contained  in  old  walls  are  found,  after  a  certain  time,  to  be  neu- 
tralized by  nitric  acid.  A  mixture  of  anunonia  and  oxygen  may  be 
converted  into  nitric  acid  and  water,  Ukewise,  by  spongy  platinum  at  a 
temperature  of  572*^. 

The  combining  proportion  of  nitrogen  is,  on  the  hydrogen  scale,  14j'0, 
and  on  the  oxygen  scale,  175.  In  a  great  number  of  instances,  how- 
ever, it  appears  to  enter  into  combination  with  one-third  of  its  ordinary 
equivalent,  and  I  have  found  this  peculiarity  to  extend  to  arsenic  and 
phosphorus,  which  are  so  closely  assimilated  to  it  throughout  their  che- 
mical relations. 

Before  entering  upon  the  history  of  the  compounds  of  nitrogen  witti 
oxygen,  I  shall  describe  more  particularly  the  properties  and  composition 
of  atmospheric  air,  which,  being  of  so  much  importance  in  the  majority 
of  chemical  reactions  which  occur  on  a  large  scale,  and  being  assumed 
as  the  standard  of  properties  for  gaseous  and  vaporous  bodies,  deserves 
minute  attention. 

OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

The  analysis  of  atmospheric  air  was  the  first  important  problem,  in 
the  chemistry  of  gaseous  bodies,  with  which  chemists  occupied  them- 
selves, and  hence  the  names  of  instruments  originally  devised  for  examin- 
ing atmospheric  air,  became  generally  used  to  indicate  those  employed 
in  the  analysis  of  gaseous  mixtures  or  compounds  of  any  kind.  The 
word  eudiometer  signifies  a  measurer  of  the  goodness  of  the  air,  and 
from  the  interest  which  the  problem  presented,  numerous  methods  were 
early  invented,  although  it  is  only  recently  that  very  great  precision  in 
the  results  has  been  obtained.  It  was  at  first  believed,  that  the  relative 
salubrity  of  districts,  and  even  of  different  localities  in  the  same  neigh- 
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boarhood,  could  be  determined  by  the  proportions  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen^  which  the  air  of  these  places  might  contain ;  and  that  the 
admixture  of  pernicious  substances^  exhaling  from  a  marsh,  or  generated 
within  the  ill-ventilated  apartments  of  an  hospital  or  jail,  might  be 
recognized,  and  means  discovered  of  removing  them,  or  of  destroying 
their  activity,  when  their  nature  had  become  determined  by  the  analysis 
of  the  air  in  which  they  had  been  contained.  The  differences  between 
the  results  of  various  chemists,  on  which  these  expectations  had  been 
founded,  have  gradually  disappeared  by  the  use  of  better  methods,  and 
the  constitution  of  atmospheric  air  is  now  recognized  as  being  almost 
absolutely  the  same  throughout  its  entire  mass ;  but  from  other  sources, 
the  very  results  which  had  been  originally  sought  after,  now  appear  to 
form  a  legitimate  and  promising  subject  of  inquiry. 

In  addition  to  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  its  principal  constituents,  atmos- 
pheric air  contains  some  carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapour ;  the  quantity 
of  the  latter  is  determined  by  methods  almost  entirely  physical,  and 
forms  a  practical  department  in  the  theory  of  vapours,  termed  hygro- 
metry.  I  shall,  therefore,  not  touch  upon  it  here,  referring  to  what  has 
been  already  noticed  of  it,  in  the  sections  upon  water,  and  upon  heat. 

The  determination  of  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  present  in  atmos- 
pheric air,  has  been  made  accurately  by  Saussure,  who  found  that  in 
general,  10,000  volumes  of  air,  contain  4*15  of  carbonic  acid;  the  max- 
imum of  carbonic  acid  he  found  to  be  5*74,  and  the  minimmn  3*15. 
Over  the  surface  of  lakes,  as  that  of  Qeneva,  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
add  is  smaller,  but  in  cities  greater,  amounting  to  4*46  in  the  average : 
the  quantity  is  somewhat  greater  by  night  than  by  day,  and  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  air,  than  on  the  surface  or  low  ground ;  it  is  diminished  also 
during,  and  for  some  time  after  rain.  To  determine  the  quantity  of  the 
carbonic  acid,  a  large  globe  or  bottle  containing  air  is  taken,  and  a 
solution  of  barytes  is  introduced,  until  after  having  been  well  agitated 
with  the  air,  it  is  found,  by  browning  turmeric  paper,  to  be  present  in 
excess.  The  carbonic  acid  combines  with  barytes  to  form  a  white 
powder,  carbonate  of  barytes,  which  being  collected  on  a  filter,  and 
weighed,  gives,  by  a  simple  calculation,  the  volume  of  the  carbonic  acid 
in  the  air. 

The  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  which  is  con- 
tinually taking  place  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  throws  into  the 
atmosphere  quantities  of  ammonia,  which  have  been  satisfactorily  traced 
by  analysis,  and  will  be  shown  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  general 
economy  of  nature ;  for  although  the  quantity  is  relatively  so  small  as 
not  to  be  reckoned  in  any  ordinary  estimate  of  the  constituents  of  the 
;iir,  it  yet  forms  the  source  from  whence  a  great  deal  of  the  nitrogen  (rf 
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plants  is  derived^  the  ammonia  being  absorbed  by  tlie  foliage  of  the  liv- 
ing vegetables,  and  its  constituents  assimilated  to  their  tissues. 

The  experiments  of  Saassure,  and  of  Bonssingault^  have  made  it  pro- 
bable^ that  carbon  combined  with  hydrogen  (probably  as  the  gas  of 
marshes)  exists  in  very  small  quantity  in  atmospheric  air.  Thus^  when 
Saussure  after  having  removed  all  carbonic  acid  by  barytes,  detonated 
the  residual  air  with  pure  hydrogen^  he  obtained  a  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid^  equal  to  nearly  one  part  in  2000  of  the  air  employed;  and 
although  employing  other  methods,  the  results  of  Boussingault  strongly 
corroborate  the  same  idea ;  he  found  sulphuric  acid  to  be  blackened 
when  exposed  to  air,  although  all  access  of  dust  or  accidental  impurities 
was  removed,  and  that  when  air,  previously  freed  from  carbonic  acid^ 
was  passed  over  red  hot  oxide  of  copper,  a  perceptible  quantity  of  water 
and  of  carbonic  acid  was  produced. 

But  the  most  important  portion  of  the  analysis  of  atmospheric  air  is, 
to  ascertain  the  proportions  of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  To  effect  this, 
any  one  of  a  great  variety  of  bodies  which  are  capable  of  uniting  with 
oxygen  may  be  used ;  thus,  if  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potassium  be 
exposed  to  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  gradually  passes  to  the  state  of 
hyposulphite  of  potash,  and  by  the  amount  of  absorption  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  may  be  ascertained.  This  is  the  method  of  Scheele.  One 
proposed  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  consisted  in  agitating  the  deep  olivo 
liquor,  formed  by  passing  nitric  oxide  gas  into  a  solution  of  green  sul- 
phate of  iron^  with  a  measured  quantity  of  atmospheric  air ;  but  it  is 
now  abandoned.  An  excellent  mode  of  using  these  bodies  as  eudiome* 
ters,  is  to  fill,  with  the  liquid,  a  small  caoutchouc  bottle,  holding  about 
two  fluid  ounces,  and  then  tie  it  securely  on  the  tube  of  air  which 
passes  pretty  closely  in  at  the  neck ;  the  mass  of  air  and  fluid  can  thui 
be  brought  extensively  into  contact,  and  the  absorption  is  shown  by  the 
gradual  rise  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube,  the  soft  parietes  of  the  bottle 
yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  external  air. 

Nitric  oxide  gas  possesses  the  property  of  combining  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  forming  deep  red  fumes  of  nitrous  acid,  which 
dissolve  in  water.  By  this  means,  using  an  excess  of  the  nitric  oxide, 
all  oxygen  may  easily  be  removed  from  atmospheric  air,  but  the  com- 
position of  the  nitrous  acid  fumes  is  not  always  the  same,  and  hence  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  which  the  air  contained,  is  liable  to  be  mistaken. 
This  mode,  therefore,  from  the  great  precaution  necessary  in  its  use,  has 
been  quite  laid  aside. 

The  use  of  the  hydrogen  gas  eudiometer,  whether  the  combination  of 
that  substance  with  the  oxygen  be  accomplished  by  the  agency  of  the 
electric  spark,  or  by  means  of  spongy  platina,  has  been  already  noticed. 
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It  is  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  eaay  methods  that  can  be  used,  and 
hence  has  been  most  generally  employed.  The  risk  of  accident  from 
the  violence  of  the  explosion  by  the  electric  spark  ie  mnch  diminished, 
by  using  the  form  proposed  by  Ure.  The  tube,  which  need  not  be  at 
aU  so  stout  as  in  the  common  form,  is  taken  about  twice  as  long,  and 
bent  in  the  form  of  an  U.  Having  been  filled  with  mercury,  the  mix- 
ture of  the  air  and  hydrogen  is  transferred  to  tiie  sealed  kg,  and  then, 
the  c^)en  leg  being  about  half  occupied  by  air,  it  is  to  be  firmly  closed 
by  the  thumb  or  by  a  cock.  When  the  explosion  follows,  the  air  in 
the  open  leg  yields  to  the  pressure  and  graduates  the  shock ;  no  portion 
of  the  exploded  mixture  can  be  projected. 

SUpa  of  copper  foil,  moistened  with  muriatic  acid,  absorb  oxygen 
with  great  avidity,  and  have  been  proposed  by  Oay-Lussac  for  the  ana- 
lysis of  atmospheric  air.  Saussure  has  used  iu  his  accurate  researches 
thin  filings  or  turnings  of  lead,  which  combine  with  oxygen  very  rapidly, 
and  remove  it  totally  from  the  air. 

Phosphorus,  which  bums  in  oxygen  and  in  air  so  brightly,  may  also 
be  employed  to  form  an  eudiometer ;  it  may  be  used  either  by  slow  or 
by  rapid  combustion.  In  the  former  mode,  a  stick  of  moistened  phos- 
phorus placed  in  a  graduated  tube  of  air,  deprives  it  complet«Iy  of  it* 
oxygen  in  about  twenty  hours ;  the  residue  ia  nitrogen,  which  has  tho 
smell  of  phosphoms,  and  requires  a  correction  for  a  small  quantity  of 
vapour  of  that  substance  which  is  diffused  through  it.  The  rapid  cotd- 
buation  of  phosphorus  is  too  violent,  and  exposes  the  vesseb  to  too 
much  risk  of  breaking,  to  be  made  use  of  for  accurate  experiment. 

All  of  these  methods  are,  however,  liable  to  error  to  the  amount  ot 
nearly  1  pa  cent.,  which  is  to  be  in  great  part  attributed  to  the  smalt 
qoantity  of  air  which  the  apparatus  allows  to  be  experimented  on.  Tina 
disadvantage  has  been  obviated  by  the  mode  proposed  by  Bronner,  and 
used  by  him  in  some  detenninatioua  lately  made,  in  which  the  liabUi^ 
to  error  has  been  reduced  to  O'SO  per  cant.  In  the  flgore,  m,  b,  e,  ik. 
a  tube  consisting  of  a  wide  portion,  h,  and  a  namir* 
e :  the  wider  part  being  drawn,  in  tt,  to  a  capUlai]! 
opening.  Into  it  is  introduced  a  quantity  of  loow 
cotton  and  some  bits  of  phosphorus,  ai^  bdng  then 
warmed,  the  melted  phosphorus  is  allowed  to  spread 
over  the  fibres  of  the  cotton  so  as  to  expose  a  very 
great  surface.  The  tube  at  e  fits  air-tight  to  the 
'  orifice  of  the  vessel,  d,  which  is  graduated  and  filled 
with  mercury ;  a  cock  at  e  allows  the  menSiry  to  flow 
out  on  occasion.  To  use  this  apparatus  the  tube  •,  k,  e, 
is  weighed  and  then  attached  to  the  vessel  d;  the 
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cock  e  is  tlien  slightly  opened;  the  mercury  issues  out  in  a  pro- 
perly graduated  stream^  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  air,  which  en- 
tering at  the  capillary  orifice,  a,  streams  over  the  surface  of  the  phos- 
phorus, by  which  all  its  oxygen  is  removed,  and  the  residual  nitrogen 
passing  into  the  graduated  vessel,  its  volume  can  be  easily  read  off;  or 
the  mercury  which  flows  off  being  caught  in  a  graduated  glass,  its  vo- 
lume is  equal  to  that  of  the  nitrogen  which  has  passed  in.  Besides 
extending  the  surface  of  the  phosphorus,  and  thus  quickening  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  oxygen,  the  mass  of  cotton  serves  as  a  filter  to  collect 
the  white  fumes  or  flakes  of  phosphorous  acid  formed.  When  a  sufli- 
cient  quantity  of  air  has  passed  through  the  apparatus,  the  tube  a,  b,  e,  is 
to  be  weighed  again ;  the  increase  of  weight  is  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
absorbed,  from  which  the  volume  may  be  known,  and  the  mercury 
measured  is  the  volume  of  the  nitrogen ;  from  whence  its  weight  may 
be  calculated.  The  air  must  be  of  course  dry.  This  is  effected  by  se- 
curing to  the  tube  a,  i,  c,  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  connecter,  a  small 
tube  containing  fragments  of  fused  chloride  of  calcium,  through  which 
the  air  streaming  deposits  the  moisture  it  may  contain. 

The  most  perfect  mode  of  analysis  of  air  is,  however,  that  lately 
employed  by  Dumas.  He  allows  air  to  stream  over  ignited  metallic 
copper  in  the  pulverulent  form,  in  which  it  is  obtained  by  reducing  the 
oxide  with  hydrogen  gas.  The  absorption  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is 
complete,  and  the  air  having  been  previously  dried,  and  deprived  of 
carbonic  acid,  by  passing  through  tubes  containing  caustic  potash  and 
oil  of  vitriol  respectively,  the  increase  of  weight  of  the  metallic  copper 
gives  the  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  the  increase  of  weight  of  the  globe 
into  which  the  air  is  drawn,  gives  the  nitrogen ;  so  that  the  relative 
numbers  are  determined  with  remarkable  precision. 

The  result  of  all  these  methods  indicates  that  atmospheric  air  con- 
tains 20*79  to  21*08  of  oxygen  gas  in  100  volumes ;  and  from  expe- 
riments of  Gray-Lussac  on  air  brought  down  by  him  from  a  height  of 
21,785  feet,  to  which  he  had  ascended  in  a  balloon,  and  those  of  Brunner, 
for  the  air  on  the  summit  of  the  Paulhom,  8,020  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  the  constitution  appears  to  be  identical  at  all  heights.  By 
weight  the  constituents  of  the  atmospheric  air,  in  100  parts,  are,  omit* 
ting  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

Oxygen  gas,  .     =s  23-06 

Nitrogen  gas,  .    =76*92 


100-00 


.   Tliis  permanency  of  constitution  of  atmospheric  air,  together  with 
many  other  circumstances  which  I  shall  briefly  notice,  led  to  the  opi- 
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niou,  amongst  many  chemists^  of  its  being  a  compound,  and  not  a 
mere  mixture  of  its  constituents.  The  analysis  not  being  then  so  accu« 
rately  made,  it  was  supposed  to  consist  of  one  volume  of  oxygen  united 
to  four  volumes  of  nitrogen,  a  simplicity  of  proportion  which  charac- 
terizes chemical  union  among  gases.  It  was  also  remarked,  that  if  the 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  were  merely  mixed,  their  different  densities  should 
cause  them  to  separate ;  the  heavier  oxygen  accumulating  near  the  earthy 
whilst  the  lighter  nitrogen  should  occupy  the  higher  regions  of  the  air. 
The  former  ground  has  been  completely  disproved  by  later  research,  and 
the  elements  of  air  are  separated  from  one  another  by  such  feeble 
means,  thus,  by  nitric  oxide,  by  metallic  lead,  by  agitation  with  water, 
&c.,  as  would  be  unexampled  in  chemistry  amongst  substances  of  a 
constitution  such  as  it,  if  a  true  compound,  should  be  supposed  to 
have.  Besides,  its  density,  its  refractive  power,  its  specific  heat,  are 
the  mean  quaUties  of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  which  form  it,  circum- 
stances which  necessarily  occur  if  it  be  a  mixture,  but  which  do  not 
take  place  in  any  case  of  chemical  combination.  An  artificial  mixture, 
also,  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  possesses  all  the  properties  of  atmospheric 
air. 

It  is  also  not  the  fact,  that  gases  of  different  densities  tend,  when 
mixed  together,  to  separate,  and  fonn  different  layers,  in  accordance 
with  their  specific  gravities.  On  the  contrary,  if  two  bottles  containing, 
the  one  a  a  lighter,  and  the  other  e  a  heavier  gas,  be  connected  by  stop- 
cocks, b,  c,  d,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  hours,  the 
bottle  containing  the  heavy  gas  being  lowest,  they  will  be 
found  to  mix,  the  lighter  gas  finding  its  way  to  the  lower 
bottle,  and  the  heavy  gas  ascending  to  the  bottle  which  id 
above.  In  this  process,  the  gases  evince  a  positively  active 
power  of  penetrating  into  the  spaces  occupied  by  each 
other;  and  this  occurs  even  when  they  are  separated  by 
membranes,  or  by  masses  of  porous,  earthy  substances! 
This  pecuUar  property  of  gases  was  first  recognized  l^ 
Dobereiner,  and  then  studied  by  !Mitchel,  but  finally  exa« 
mined,  and  its  laws  accurately  assigned  by  Graham; 
When  gases  of  unequal  densities  are  placed  in  contact' with  each  other; 
they  tend  to  mix  ultimately  in  an  uniform  manner ;  but  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  penetrate  each  other's  volume,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by 
Graham,  the  velocity  of  diffusion  of  the  gases,  is  unequal,  and  depencb 
upon  their  densities ;  the  lighter  gases  diffusing  themselves  most  rapidly, 
the  heavier  more  slowly.  Thus,  if  a  tube  be  closed  at  the  top  by  a 
plug  of  plaster  of  pans,  which  when  dry  is  very  porous,  and  filled  with 
hydrogen  gas,  the  plug  being  kept  dry,  the  hydrogen  and  the  external 
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air  tend  to  mix  across  the  porous  plug^  but  the  hjdrogen  comes  out 
more  rapidly  than  the  air  gets  in,  and  hence  the  water  rises  considerably 
in  the  tube.  In  a  similar  way,  if  a  glass  be  filled  with  hydrogen  gas, 
and,  the  top  being  closed  by  a  sheet  of  Indian  rubber,  a  bell  glass  of 
air  be  inverted  over  it,  the  hydrogen  passing  out  of  the  glass  more 
rapidly  than  air  enters  to  supply  its  place,  the  sheet  of  Indian  rubber  is 
gradually  bent  in  the  glass,  and  ultimately  burst  by  the  external  pres* 
sure.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  small  glass  contain  air,  and  the  bdl  giaaa 
hydrogen,  the  membranous  cover  is  gradually  forced  outward  by  means 
of  the  excess  of  hydrogen  which  passes  in,  and  which  finally  breaks 
through  it,  by  the  elasticity  thus  produced  inside. 

The  exact  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases  is,  that  the  velocity  of  diffu- 
sion is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  the  specific  gravities 
of  the  gases.    This  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table. 


Specific 
Grayities. 

Square  Roots 
of  S.  G. 

Difftision 
Volumes, 

Hydrogen,     . 
Ammonia,     . 
Air, 

Carbonic  acid. 
Chlorine, 

0*0603 
05896 
10000 
1-5239 
2-4700 

0-2633 
0-7681 
1-0000 
1-2345 
1-5716 

457 

ISO 

.100 

81 

64 

By  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  same  time  in  which  100 
Tolumes  of  atmospheric  air  escape  from  a  vessel,  through  a  membranous 
or  porous  plug,  457  volumes  of  hydrogen  pass  in,  and  if  the  vessel 
were  previously  full  of  hydrogen,  457  volumes  will  escape  from  it  during 
the  entrance  of  100  volumes  of  atmospheric  air.  If  the  vessel  contained 
carbonic  acid,  the  result  would  be  the  passage  of  81  volumes  in  the 
flame  time,  and  so  of  the  other  gases. 

This  law  of  the  passage  of  gases  through  each  other  is  the  same  as 
tiiat  for  the  passage  of  a  gas  into  a  perfectly  empty  space.  If  tiie  dif- 
fcrent  gases  be  allowed  to  strain  through  a  porous  plug,  into  a  vessel 
from  which  the  air  has  been  removed  by  the  air  pump,  they  will  enter 
with  different  velocities,  regulated  by  their  specific  gravities,  precisdy  as 
in  the  fcurmer  instance  \  and  hence  it  is  experimentally  demonstrated 
tiiat  different  gases  are  ultimately  permeable  to  each  other,  precisely  as 
the  spaces  they  occupy  would  be,  if  entirely  empty ;  that  the  gases,  in 
ftct,  form  vacua  to  each  other,  but  that  so  far  as  the  law  of  mixture  and 
the  final  effect  are  concerned,  the  mixture  taking  place  more  slowly,  in 
eonsequence  of  the  mechanical  obstruction. 

This  general  principle  had,  however,  been  laid  hold  of  by  the  keen 
imlellect  of  Dalton,  and  announced  long  before  its  truth  had  been  accu* 
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rately  proved  in  the  maimer  that  has  been  now  described ;  to  him  we 
are  indebted  for  the  first  philosophical  view  of  the  molecular  constitntion 
of  the  atmosphere ;  he  proposed  to  consider  the  different  gases  which 
exist  in  the  atmosphere^  as  being  in  all  points  independent  of  each  other, 
mixed  uniformly  in  virtue  of  the  diffusive  power  which  he  had  been  the 
first  to  recognize^  and  exercising  pressures  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  proportional  to  their  quantities.  Thus,  if  we  suppose  100  parts 
of  atmospheric  air  to  consist  by  weight  of : 

Nitrogen  gas, 
Oxygen  gas. 
Watery  vapour, 
Carbonic  acid. 

The  pressure  of  air  being  taken  at  thirty  inches  of  mercury,  the  respec- 
tive pressures  of  the  independent  atmospheres  will  be  as  follows  : 

Pressore  of  the  nitrogen  gas,        22*764  inches. 
„  oxygen  gas,  6*912    „ 

„  watery  yapour,      0'd09    ,, 


»» 


carbonic  acid  gas,  0*015    „ 


aO'OOO 

The  different  constituents  of  air  are  thus  in  the  state  best  suited  to 
the  purposes  for  which  the  atmosphere  is  destined ;  no  one  gas  can 
interfere  with,  or  retard  the  others'  action ;  there  are  no  afiSnities  to  be 
overcome,  or  existing  combinations  to  be  broken  up  before  the  agency 
of  watery  vapour,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  of  oxygen,  can  be  brought 
into  the  extended  alternations  on  which  the  continued  and  happy  exist* 
ence  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  depends,  from  which  arises  the  diver- 
sity of  aspect  of  our  ever  varying  sky,  and  the  gradual  detrition  of  the 
soUd  rocky  materials  of  the  earth's  surface  giving  a  fruitful  soil. 

By  the  processes  of  combustion  and  of  respiration,  which  are  in  action 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is  continually 
removed,  and  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid  generally  substituted  for 
ijt.  This  carbonic  acid  is  absolutely  a  narcotic  poison,  and  the  air 
becomes  unfitted  for  the  support  of  life,  before  one-half  of  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  it  contains  has  been  consumed.  A  healthy  man  spoils  in 
twenty-four  hours,  by  respiration,  726  cubic  feet  of  atmospheric  air, 
that  is,  a  mass  of  air  eleven  feet  square  and  six  feet  thick.  The  bum* 
ing  of  three  ounces  of  charcoal  produces  the  same  effect.  In  many 
factories,  there  are  burned  daily,  ten  tons  of  coal,  which  deteriorate  at 
least  as  much  air  as  the  same  weight  of  charcoal,  and  hence  each  day, 
by  such  a  factory,  there  is  rendered  unfit  for  respiration,  3,186,760 
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cubic  yards  of  air,  which  would  cover  to  the  depth  of  six  feet,  a  space 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  square.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  alr^dy 
mentioned,  that  even  in  cities,  the  rdative  proportions  of  oxygen,  nitro-^ 
gen,  and  carbonic  acid  in  the  air,  are  but  little  altered,  and  it  becomes 
an  object  of  great  interest  to  ascertain,  in  what  manner  that  perma- 
nency, on  which  the  stability,  in  truth,  of  all  organized  nature  seems 
ultimately  to  depend,  has  been  secured. 

In  the  first  place,  from  the  frequent  occurrences  of  storms  and  violent 
currents  which  agitate  vast  tracts  of  air,  the  accumulation  of  noxious  gases, 
or  corrupted  portions,  cannot  take  place  except  in  some  rare  and  limited 
localities,  which  do  not  affect  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  even  near 
at  hand ;  and  although  the  numbers  which  have  been  shown  as  indi- 
cating the  amount  of  air  destroyed,  become  enormous  when  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  breathing  beings  and  the  quantity  of  fuel  burned  on 
the  earth's  surface,  they  yet  bear  but  a  trifling  proportion  to  the  im- 
mensity of  the  aerial  ocean  in  which  we  live.  The  atmosphere  may  be 
considered  as  being,  if  brought,  throughout,  to  its  usual  density  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  about  five  miles  deep ;  and  Prevost  has  calculated 
that  the  loss  of  all  the  oxygen  employed  in  respiration  and  combustion 
for  100  years  could  not  diminish  its  quantity  by  faob  part>  a  quantity 
quite  too  trifling  to  be  detected  by  our  methods,  even  had  the  exact 
sciences  flourished  for  such  a  period  as  to  allow  a  comparison  to  be 
made. 

But,  independent  of  this  negative  proof  of  permanence  of  compo- 
sition, science  has  pointed  out,  in  the  peculiar  relations  of  the  functions 
of  vegetable  and  animal  beings,  a  provision  of  adaptation  to  each  other's' 
wants,  which  retains  the  atmosphere  in  a  condition  practically  of  eternal 
identity  of  constitution.  A  healthy  growing  plant,  exposed  to  sun  light, 
is  found  to  absorb  carbonic  acid,  and  to  emit  oxygen  from  the  surfaces 
of  its  green  leaves.  In  the  dark,  an  inverse  effect  takes  place ;  oxygen 
being  absorbed,  and  carbonic  acid  formed.  The  coloured  parts  of  plants^ 
as  flowers  and  fruits,  absorb  likewise  oxygen,  and  emit  carbonic  add, 
but  as  the  green  surfaces  preponderate  so  much,  throughout  the  v^- 
table  world,  and  that  the  stimulus  of  light  is  active  throughout  the 
greater  portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  the  ultimate  effect  is,  that  an 
action,  the  opposite  of  that  which  animals  exercise  upon  the  atmosphere, 
is  constantly  going  on.  That  which  the  plant  rejects,  is  to  the  animal 
the  source  of  energy  and  of  all  vital  powers,  whilst  the  same  substance 
which  the  plant  absorbs,  and  from  which  it  forms  its  issues,  has  been 
thrown  out  as  useless  by  the  animal,  and  would,  if  not  removed,  accu- 
mulate in  the  end,  and  destroy  all  animal  existence. 
>  The  most  accurate  experiments  have  determined,   that  100  cubic 
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inches  of  atmospheric  air^  freed  from  moisture  and  carbonic  acid^  weigh 
31*0117  grains;  the  barometer  being  at  30  inches^  and  the  thermometer 
at  60^.  Its  specific  gravity  is  taken  as  the  standard  for  gases  and 
vapours,  and  is  hence  1000.  It  is  about  780  times  lighter  than  water 
as  40 '5®  Fahrenheit,  when  water  is  at  its  greatest  density,  and  is  then 
also  10,600  times  lighter  than  quicksilver. 

The  weight  of  the  atmosphere  pressing  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  is  equivalent  to  abont  fifteen  pounds  on  each  square  inch  of  sur- 
face. The  existence  of  this  pressure  may  be  shewn  in  many  ways :  a 
bladder  or  a  thin  plate  of  glass  may  be  burst,  if  the  pressure  of  the 
air  be  removed  from  one  side  by  the  air  pump,  while  it  is  allowed  to 
act  against  the  other ;  a  pair  of  brass  hemispheres  which  are  easily 
separated,  whilst  filled  by  air,  are  pressed  very  firmly  together  if  the 
air  be  removed  from  their  interior.  This  pressure  is  equivalent  to  that 
exercised  by  a  column  of  mercury  in  a  tube  about  thirty  inches  high, 
and  accordingly  an  instrument,  the  common  barometer  or  pressure 
measurer,  is  thus  constructed,  to  register,  at  every  moment,  the  pres- 
sure which  the  atmosphere  exercises.  A  tube  closed  at  one  end,  and 
about  thirty-two  inches  long,  is  to  be  carefully  filled  with  pure  mer- 
cury ;  it  is  then  inverted  in  a  basin  of  mercury,  and  being  placed  in  a 
vertical  position,  the  column  of  mercury  sinks  to  a  certain  height  in 
the  tabe,  generaUy  between  twenty-nine  and  thirty  inches,  leaving 
about  it,  a  space  which  is,  at  low  temperatures,  the  most  perfectly 
empty  that  can  be  experimentally  procured,  and  wliich,  from  the  name  of 
the  inventor  of  the  instrument,  is  called  the  Torricellian  vacuum.  If  the 
external  pressure  varies,  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  alters 
likewise,  rising  when  the  pressure  increases,  descending  when  it  is 
diminished;  and  as  considerable  changes  in  the  amount  of  pressure 
generally  depend  on  violent  motions  in  the  air,  which  produce  changes 
in  the  weather  also,  the  barometer  is  popularly  regarded  as  a  weather 
glass,  although  no  accurate  indications  of  approaching  changes  can  be 
at  all  reckoned  on  from  its  use. 

If  the  atmosphere  preserved  throughout  its  entire  mass  the  same 
density  and  elasticity  which  it  possesses  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  its 
height  should  be  about  five  miles.  But  such  is  not  the  case ;  the 
lower  portions  of  the  air  which  press  upon  the  earth,  are  pressed  upon 
by  tiie  portions  next  over  them,  these  again  by  those  still  higher  up,  so 
that  the  amount  of  pressure,  and  consequently,  the  density  of  the  air, 
decreases  continually,  as  we  ascend  through  its  mass.  The  rate  of 
diminution  is  even  very  rapid,  forming  a  geometrical  proportion  when 
the  heights  are  taken  in  an  arithmetic  series ;  and  on  this  principle  is 
founded  one  of  the  most  accurate  modes  of  estimating  heights  that  has 
24 
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been  yet  discovered.  If  a  barometer  be  carried  to  the  summit  of  a 
mountain^  the  column  of  quicksilver  will  be  observed  to  be  shorter 
than  it  had  been  upon  the  plain,  and  the  diflFerence  being  marked^  the 
height  corresponding  to  it  is  determined  from  a  knowledge  of  the  law 
just  stated.  In  practice  there  are  corrections  depending  on  tempera- 
ture and  other  causes,  to  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  allude.  So  rapid 
is  this  diminution  of  density,  that  one-half  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
atmosphere  lies  within  three  miles  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
four-fifths  of  it  within  eight  miles.  Hence,  in  those  elevated  regions, 
the  lungs  receive,  even  in  a  deep  inspiration,  but  Kttle  oxygen,  and  the 
blood  not  being  well  arterialized,  causes  the  headaches,  lassitude,  and 
faintness,  which  those  who  ascend  high  mountains,  or  in  balloons,  feel  so 
severely.  The  lakes  in  the  mountainous  valleys  of  Switzerland  and  the 
Andes  are,  for  the  like  reason,  destitute  of  fish ;  the  water  holds  no 
air  dissolved,  to  fit  it  for  their  respiration ;  precisely  as  one  may  kill  a 
fish  in  water,  by  placing  it  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  and 
abstracting  the  atmospheric  air. 

The  question  of  how  far  the  atmosphere  really  extends  in  space, 
possesses,  in  relation  to  the  views  of  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter, 
already  noticed,  considerable  interest.  If  the  particles  of  atmospheric 
air  were  capable  of  division  to  an  infinite  degree,  then  the  atteniiation 
which  occurs  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air  should  have  no  limit,  and 
we  should  look  upon  all  space  as  occupied  by  the  elements  which  form 
our  atmosphere,  rarefied  to  an  inconceivably  great  degree,  and  that  our 
earth  had  provided  itself,  in  its  course  through  space,  with  as  mach  of 
this  circumambient  matter  as,  from  its  attractive  power,  it  was  able  to 
keep  round  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  the 
air  consist  of  molecules  of  definite  form  and  size,  these,  being  in  the 
gaseous  form,  arc  subjected  to  the  simultaneous  action  of  two  forces, 
one,  the  mutual  repulsion  which  characterizes  the  gaseous  condition^ 
and  which  causes  their  elasticity,  but  which,  diminishing  with  this 
elasticity,  must  become  very  small  in  the  upper  strata  of  our  atmos* 
phere ;  the  other,  the  general  attraction  of  the  earth,  which,  though 
much  inferior  at  the  surface,  must,  since  it  diminishes  but  very  litUe 
in  ascending  so  far,  at  a  certain  point  become  equal  to  the  former,  and 
then  all  further  expanding  tendency  being  overcome,  the  atmosphere 
should  be  terminated  by  a  definite  surface,  similar  in  form  to  that  of 
the  solid  earth,  having  its  tides  and  currents  like  those  of  our  great 
oceans,  and  from  these  various  fluctuations  in  its  depth,  producing  the 
regular  variations  in  the  height  of  the  barometer,  the  laws  of  which, 
though  complicated  and  obscured  by  the  irregular  motions  of  much 
larger  amount,  have  been  detected. 
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Tlie  amount  of  refraction  proves  that  the  sensible  atmosphere  does 
not  extend  beyond  45  miles^  at  leasts  if  it  exist  higher  up^  it  must  be 
8o  rare  as  to  have  no  effect  in  deflecting  a  ray  of  light.  But  other 
considerations  prove  that  the  air  does  not  extend  through  space.  If 
we  had  obtained  our  atmosphere  by  gathering  up,  in  virtue  of  our 
attracting  force,  the  thin  air  which  pervades  all  space,  the  other  bodies 
of  our  system  should  also  possess  atmospheres,  whose  densities  should 
represent  the  masses  of  the  bodies  they  include.  However,  exact  ob- 
servation has  shewn  that  even  the  largest  bodies  of  our  system  possess 
no  atmospheres.  A  ray  of  light  suffers  no  bending  in  its  course, 
although  it  passes  by  the  edge  of  Jupiter,  yet,  from  the  immense  size 
of  that  planet,  it  should  have  collected  round  it  an  atmosphere  so 
dense,  that  by  its  refraction,  a  star  should  become  visible  to  us  upon 
one  aide  of  it,  before  it  had  disappeared  at  the  other.  The  sun,  like- 
wise, the  gravitating  centre  of  our  system,  does  not  possess  a  trace  of 
atmosphere  sufficient  to  cause  a  sensible  refraction. 

Poisson  has  recently  suggested  a  view  of  the  constitution  of  our 
atmosphere,  upon  grounds,  however,  so  Uttle  connected  with  experi- 
ment, that  it  would  not  be  a  subject  for  notice  here,  had  it  not  been 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  chemists  under  the  sanction  of  Dumas' 
eloquent  discourses.  I  will,  therefore,  briefly  describe  the  theory  he 
has  put  forward. 

The  atmosphere,  as  we  ascend,  grows  colder.  The  source  from 
which  the  atmosphere  derives  its  heat  is  not  the  sun,  but  the  solid 
earth ;  the  solar  rays  passing  through  the  air,  as  they  pass  through 
glass  and  all  transparent  bodies,  without  communicating  much  of  their 
heat.  These  heating  rays  are  absorbed  by  the  dark  and  rugged  surface 
of  the  earth.  From  this  the  layer  of  air  next  to  it  derives  its  warmth, 
imd  hence,  the  farther  from  the  earth  the  air  is  taken,  the  colder  it  is 
found  to  be.  Hence,  even  under  the  glare  of  a  tropical  sun,  there 
exists  an  elevation  where  the  temperature  never  rises  above  32^,  the 
yn^lting  point  of  ice ;  above  that  height  all  is  eternal  snow.  Highest 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  the  equator,  being  there  1 5,000  feet,  this  line 
of  perpetual  congelation  gradually  descends,  until,  at  the  poles,  it  sinks 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  these  countries  we  have  no  moun- 
tains high  enough  to  be  capped  with  perpetual  snow,  the  line  of  con- 
gelation being  6,000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

From  this  source,  also,  are  derived  the  various  phenomena  of  fog 
and  cloud,  the  production  of  snow,  of  hail  and  rain.  The  vapour 
forming  at  the  surface  of  a  pond,  is  generated  with  an  elasticity  pro- 
portional to  its  temperature,  and  when  the  air,  thus  mixed  with  vapour, 
rises  to  a  higher  and  colder  stratum,  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour  is 
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diminished,  and  a  portion  separates  either  as  cloud  or  rain.  Thus,  if 
air  becomes  loaded  with  vapour  at  the  surface,  having  a  temperature  of 
60®,  and  that  ascending,  it  becomes  cooled  to  40®,  the  quantity  of 
water  separated  is  thus  found. 

The  elasticity  at  60°  is  0*524  inch  of  mercury. 

40°  is  0-263 


the  difference  is  0*261 


»» 


But  524:  261 ::  100  :  49*8  or  nearly  50,  and  hence  almost  exactly, 
one-half  of  the  quantity  of  vapour  carried  up  is  deposited  under  the 
form  of  cloud ;  in  addition  to  this,  another  portion  of  vapour  that  is 
equal  to  about  four  per  cent,  is  deposited,  as  liquid  water,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  diminution  in  volume  of  the  mixture  of  gas  and 
vapour  produced  by  the  lowering  of  its  temperature,  so  that  there  re- 
mains as  invisible  vapour,  only  about  forty-six,  whilst  fifty-four  per 
cent,  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  cloudy  masses.  The  further 
properties  of  clouds,  the  circumstances  which  determine  the  production 
of  rain,  of  snow,  or  hail,  are  of  so  little  reference  to  chemistry,  that  I 
shall  pass  from  them  without  remark. 

Beasoning  from  the  principle  that  all  gases  may,  by  suitable  reduc- 
tion of  their  temperature,  be  reduced  to  the  solid  form,  Foisson  pro- 
poses, to  consider  the  atmosphere  as  being  extended  above  the  earth, 
gradually  becoming  more  attenuated  and  more  cold,  until  it  arrives  at  a 
point  at  which  its  gases  freeze ;  there  then  should  be  a  shell  of  transparent 
colourless  air-ice,  lined  on  its  concave  surface  with  a  sea  of  liquid 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  mixed  or  combined  together.  From  such  assump- 
tion, Foisson  proposes  to  render  the  theory  of  astronomical  refractions 
more  definite  and  exact  than  it  had  before  been,  but  those  grounds  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  sufficient  to  justify  the  adoption  of  that  idea  as  a 
physical  reality.  So  far,  in  fact,  as  collateral  evidence  can  be  found, 
the  fundamental  idea  of  Foisson^s  theory  is  disproved,  for  it  results 
from  Fourier's  researches  on  the  distribution  of  Heat,  that  the  temper- 
ature of  the  planetary  spaces  cannot  be  below — 57**  of  Fahrenheit,  a 
degree  of  cold  which  is  met  with  in  Melville  Island  during  winter,  and 
which  has  been  far  exceeded  by  artificial  means.  At  this  temperature, 
air  shows  no  sign  of  even  becoming  hquid,  far  less  sohd ;  and  hence 
the  supposition  of  such  a  hollow  sphere  of  frozen  air  cannot  be  granted. 


Niirona  Ox'ule. 
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OF  THE  COMPOUNDS  OF  NITROGEN  AND  OXYGEN. 


Nitroas  oxide 
Nitric  oxide 
Hypo-nitfous  acid 
Nitrous  acid 
Nitric  acid 


N  =  140+  0=  8«N0  =.220 
N  =  14-0+2O  =  16  =  NO*  -=  30O 
N  »  140-I-3O  =>  24  »  N03  ==.  380 
N  »  140^40  »  32  »  NO4  »  46-0 
N  »  1404-5O  » 40  =  NO5  » 540 


Nitrous  Oxide,     Protoxide  of  Nitrogen.     NO.  Eq.  22  or  275. 

This  substance^  which  exists^  under  ordinary  pressure^  in  the  gaseous 
form^  is  best  and  most  easily  prepared  by  heating  to  about  350**  Fah., 
the  crystallized  nitrate  of  ammonia.  This  salt  melts  at  800**  Fah.^ 
into  a  colourless  liquid^  without  being  at  all  decomposed  or  losing 
water^  but  when  the  temperature  is  raised  to  350**,  a  lively  efferves- 
cence occurs,  and  the  salt  is  totally  resolved  into  vapour  of  water  and 
nitrous  oxide  gas ;  an  equivalent  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  producing  two 
equivalents  of  the  gas,  and  four  of  water,  thus : 

NO,  +  NH,0  =  2(N0)  +4{H0). 

The  nitrate  of  ammonia  may 
be  placed  in  the  flask  a,  im- 
bedded in  the  little  cup  of  sand. 
A  bent  tube  conducts  the  gas 
evolved  to  the  pneumatictrough, 
as  in  the  figure,  or  to  the  gas- 
ometer, if  the  quantity  be 
large.  In  this  process  the  tem- 
perature should  not  be  allowed 
to  rise  beyond  the  point  at 
which  the  efiervescence  is  mode- 
rately brisk ;  for  when  the  salt 
becomes  much  hotter,  the  decomposition  is  tumultuously  rapid,  and  the 
gas  obtained  may  not  be  at  all  pure« 

The  nitrous  oxide  gas  so  obtained  is  perfectly  colourless  and  trans- 
parent ;  it  is  absorbed  by  water  in  moderate  quantity,  and  hence  the 
water  over  which  it  is  collected  should  always  be  heated  to  about  90^  in 
order  to  diminish  the  loss  of  gas  thus  suffered.  It  is  heavier  than  air, 
its  specific  gravity  being  1*527. 

A  lighted  taper  bums  with  increased  brilliancy  in  this  gas,  and  if 
blown  out  may  be  relighted,  provided  a  pretty  large  portion  of  the  wick 
remains  bright  red.  If  the  gas  be  mixed  with  its  own  volume  of  hydro- 
gen^ it  may  be  inflamed  by  a  taper  or  by  an  electric  spark,  and  then 


( 
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burns  with  a  loud  explosion.  K  phosphorus  be  heated  in  this  gas, 
it  inflames  and  bums  with  almost  as  much  brilliancy  as  in  pure 
oxygen. 

In  none  of  these  instances  does  the  nitrous  oxide  enter  into  combin- 
ation. It  is  decomposed  by  the  high  temperature  of  t"he  burning  body 
and  the  afiBnity  of  this  last  for  oxygen,  and  the  combustion  is  main- 
tained by  means  of  the  oxygen  which  is  thus  disengaged.  After  the 
process  is  completed,  the  nitrogen  of  the  nitrous  oxide  remains  free. 

In  this  manner  nitrous  oxide  may  be  analysed.  If  a  little  bit  of 
potassium  or  of  phosphorus  be  heated  in  a  measured  quantity  pf  the 
gas  until  the  decomposition  is  complete,  and  then  the  apparatus  cool  to 
its  original  temperature ;  it  will  be  found  that  a  quantity  of  nitrogen 
remains  exactly  equal  in  volume  to  the  nitrous  oxide  used,  and  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  is  such,  that  in  its  gaseous  form,  it  had 
exactly  half  that  volume.  The  nitrous  oxide  consists,  therefore,  of  two 
volumes  of  nitrogen  and  one  of  oxygen  condensed  to  two  volumes ; 
and  hence  its  specific  gravity  may  be  calculated,  thus : 

Two  volumes  of  nitrogen,  976  X  2  »  1952'0 
One  Volmne  of  oxygen,  .        1105*6 


give  two  Yolumes  of  nitrous  oxide,   .        3057*6 


and  one  volume  weighs,  therefore,    .        1528*8 

By  weight  the  composition  of  nitrous  oxide  and  its  equivalent  num- 
ber on  each  scale  is  expressed  as  follows  : 

Nitrogen,  63*9  One  equivalent,  14*0  or  175 

Oxygen,    36*1  „  80  „  100 


100*0  22-0      275 

and  its  formula  is  NO. 

The  most  singular  property  of  this  gas  is,  that  when  breathed  pure 
for  a  few  minutes  it  produces  a  lively  and  agreeable  intoxication,  whidi 
does  not  leave  any  lassitude  or  disagreeable  sensation  when  it  goes  off. 
To  prepare  the  gas  for  being  breathed,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the 
purity  of  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  used,  as  very  frequently  the  salt 
found  in  commerce  contains  muriate  of  ammonia,  in  which  case  the  gas 
obtained  may  be  contaminated  by  nitrous  acid  and  chlorine,  and  prove 
very  irritating  to  the  lungs.  To  obtain  the  full  effects  of  the  gas  up<m 
the  system,  four  or  five  quarts  must  be  introduced  into  an  air-tight  bag 
or  bladder,  and  inspired  through  a  pretty  wide  glass  tube.  About  two 
ounces  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  yield  sufficient  gas  to  intoxicate  one 
person. 
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NUric  Oxide.    Beutoxide  of  Nitrogen.    NO2.  Eq.  30  or  375. 

This  substance  exists  naturally  under  the  form  of  a  gas  which  che- 
mists have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  reduce  to  the  liquid  form.  It  is  very 
easily  prepared^  being  almost  always  the  principal  product  of  the  decom- 
position of  nitric  acid  by  any  metal. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  quicksilver^  or  of  copper  cut  into  small  bits^  be 
placed  in  the  gas  bottle^  as  in  the  figure^  and  diluted  nitric  acid^  prepared 
by  mixing  equal  volumes  of  the  aquafortis  of  commerce  and  of  water, 
be  poured  in  by  the  funnel  a,  effervescence  is  inunediately  produced. 


even  without  the  application  of  heat,  and  the  metal  dissolves  in  the  acid, 
which  becomes  pale  green  coloured,  if  quicksilver  had  been  employed, 
but  of  a  rich  blue  if  copper  had  been  used.  From  greater  economy, 
the  latter  metal  is  almost  always  that  employed.  For  some  time  after 
the  action  commences,  the  space  in  the  bottle,  over  the  liquid,  is  occu- 
pied by  reddish  fumes,  but  these  gradually  pass  away,  and  the  gas  may 
be  collected  when  the  upper  part  of  the  generating  flask  being  occupied 
by  it  has  become  completely  colourless. 

The  theory  of  this  process  is  very  simple ;  a  quantity  of  nitric  add 
gives  off  three-fifths  of  its  oxygen  to  the  copper,  and  the  nitrogen  is 
evolved  in  combination  with  the  remaining  two-fifths,  forming  nitric 
oxide.  The  copper  being  thus  oxidised  combines  with  another  portion 
of  nitric  acid  to  form  a  fine  blue  salt,  nitrate  of  copper,  which  exists  in 
the  blue  liquor,  and  may  be  obtained  crystaUized.  For  complete  decom- 
position four  equivalents  of  nitric  acid  and  three  of  copper  are  required, 
and  the  action  may  be  then  expressed  as  follows :  4NO5  and  3Cu  give 
8(N05.  CuO)  and  (NOJ. 

By  the  action  of  organic  substances,  such  as  starch  or  sugar,  upon 
nitric  acid,  nitric  oxide  may  also  be  formed  in  abundance,  but  it  is  not, 
then,  so  uniformly  pure,  as  when  obtained  by  means  of  mercury  or 
copper. 

This  gas  is  colourless  and  transparent ;  it  is  scarcely  absorbed  by 
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water,  and  may  hence  be,  on  all  occasions,  collected  over  it.  It  is  a 
little  heavier  than  air,  its  sp.  gr.  being  1041 ;  its  refractive  index  is 
0*8761.  A  lighted  taper  plunged  into  this  gas  is  extinguished,  and  a 
red  hot  wire  may  be  applied  to  phosphorus  in  it  without  inflaming  it> 
but  if  the  phosphorus  be  already  set  on  fire,  it  not  only  continues  to 
burn  when  plunged  into  the  nitric  oxide  gas,  but  the  combustion  is 
almost  as  brilliant  as  in  pure  oxygen.  In  this  case,  it  is  indeed  in  oxy- 
gen and  not  in  nitric  oxide  that  the  combustion  actually  occurs,  for  the 
gas  is  decomposed  by  the  high  temperature  of  the  burning  phosphorus, 
and  being  resolved  into  its  constituents,  the  oxygen  is  the  body  with 
which  the  phosphorus  combines,  and  the  nitrogen  remains  untouched. 

In  this  way  nitric  oxide  may  be  analysed,  and  is  found  to  consist  of 
equal  volumes  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  united  without  any  condensation. 
Prom  this  its  specific  gravity  may  be  calculated : 

One  volume  of  nitrogen,  *=   976*0 
One  volume  of  oxygen,    =>  1 105*6 


gives  two  volumes  of  nitric  oxide,     2081*6 


of  which  one  is  found  to  weigh,  .     1040*8 

Its  equivalent  volume  is  therefore  4,  and  its  composition  by  weight 
and  its  equivalent  number  on  each  scale  is  as  follows  : 

Nitrogen,  46*95    One  equivalent,    »  175  or  14*0 
Oxygen,     5305    Two  equivalents,  =  200  or  16*0 


10000  375      80*0 

and  its  formula  is  NO^. 

Nitric  oxide  may  be  deprived  of  one-half  of  its  oxygen,  and  so  be  re- 
duced to  the  state  of  nitrous  oxide,  by  remaining  in  contact  for  some 
days  with  moist  iron  or  zinc  filings ;  in  this  case  its  volume  is  reduced 
to  one-half. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  nitric  oxide  is  its  tendency  to  unite 
with  oxygen,  when  this  last  is  uncombined.  Nitric  oxide  cannot  take 
oxygen  from  any  other  substance ;  but  when  it  is  mixed  with  air,  or 
with  any  mixture  of  gases,  of  which  oxygen  is  one,  it  unites  with  this, 
forming  deep  red  fumes.  It  is  this  which  causes  the  red  fumes  in  the 
flask  in  which  the  nitric  oxide  is  generated.  The  oxygen,  in  combining 
with  the  nitric  oxide,  may  form  either  hyponitrous  acid  (NOs)  or 
nitrous  acid  (NO^),  and  they  are  both  generally  formed  in  uncertain 
proportions.  Hence,  we  cannot  exactly  calculate  the  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen that  had  been  present ;  and  this  process  does  not  answer  well  for 
gaseous  analysis,  but  it  is  useful  for  removing  oxygen  from  a  gaseous 
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^iiiixture,  which  it  effects  completely  if  the  nitric  oxide  be  added 
iu  excess.  The  red  fumes  so  formed  are  soluble  in  water,  and  by 
washing  the  mixed  gases  with  water  may,  therefore,  be  completely 
removed. 

Nitric  oxide  combines  with  a  great  number  of  salts  and  with  some 
acids,  to  form  compounds,  which,  in  some  respects,  possess  considera- 
ble interest :  these  shall  be  noticed  under  those  heads  to  which  their 
history  more  particularly  belongs. 


Hyponitraiis  Acid,     NO3.  Eq.  38  or  475. 

The  red  fumes  which  are  formed  when  nitric  oxide  is  mixed  with 
atmospheric  air  or  oxygen,  consist  in  great  part  of  hyponitrous  acid, 
particularly  when  the  nitric  oxide  is  in  excess.  To  obtain  it  pure,  four 
volumes  of  nitric  oxide  should  be  mixed  with  one  volume  of  oxygen,  and 
the  vessel  containing  the  hyponitrous  acid  vapour  formed,  exposed  to  a 
cold  of  about  40  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  of  water.  The  acid 
then  condenses  into  a  deep  green-coloured  liquid,  which  is  excessively 
volatile.  When  hyponitrous  acid,  either  in  the  state  of  hquid  or  of 
vapour,  is  brought  into  contact  with  water,  it  is  in  great  part  decom- 
posed, being  resolved  into  nitric  oxide  and  nitric  acid.  Three  equiva- 
lents of  hyponitrous  acid  3(N03)  giving  2  (NO,)  and  NO4.  The  same 
occurs  when  it  is  acted  on  by  bases  dissolved  in  water,  and  hence,  the 
salts  of  this  acid  can  only  be  prepared  by  indirect  means. 

When  nitre  has  been  kept  melted  for  some  time,  so  as  to  have  parted 
with  a  portion  of  its  oxygen,  it  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  hyponitrite  of 
potash;  NO4.KO,  giving  off  20,  and  leaving  NO3KO.  This  is  known 
by  the  hyponitrite  being  decomposed  by  acetic  acid,  and  giving  off 
copious  red  fumes,  whilst  the  nitrate  of  potash  is  unalterable  by  acetic 
acid.  The  hyponitrite  of  potash  cannot  be  crystallized,  so  as  to  free  it 
from  the  excess  of  unaltered  nitre,  but  it  may  be  converted  into  sparingly 
soluble  salts,  as  those  of  silver  and  of  lead,  and  so  pure  salts  of  hyponi- 
trous acid  formed. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  of  this  acid  has  not  been  experi- 
mentally determined.  It  Qonsists  of  two  volumes  of  nitrogen,  united  to 
three  of  oxygen,  but  of  their  condensation  we  know  nothing.  Its  com- 
position by  weight,  and  its  equivalent  constitution,  are 

Nitrogen,   37  11     One  equivalent,        »  175  or  14-0 
Oxygen,    62-89    Three  equivalents,    «  300  or  24*0 

10000  475       380 
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Nitrous  Acid.    NO4.  Eq.  46  or  575. 

This  substance  presents  itself^  like  the  last^  under  the  form  of  deep 
red  fumes^  and  is  produced  by  an  admixture  of  oxygen  in  excess  with 
nitric  oxide.  By  a  cold  of  about  0^  on  Fahrenlieit^s  scale^  it  may 
be  rendered  liquid.  To  form  it  directly^  four  volumes  of  nitric  oxide 
are  to  be  mixed  with  two  volumes  of  oxygen^  and  the  mixture  exposed 
to  a  great  cold ;  but  it  is  more  conveniently  prepared  by  means  of  the 
decomposition  of  nitrate  of  lead  by  heat. 

A  quantity  of  finely-powdered  and  dry  nitrate  of  lead  is  to  be  placed 
in  an  earthenware  or  hard  glass  retort^  and  heated  to  full  redness.  The 
red  vapours  that  are  produced  are  to  be  conducted  into  a  receiver,  care- 
fully cooled  by  a  mixture  of  snow  and  salt.  They  then  condense  into  a 
liquid,  whilst  a  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  escapes,  and  oxide  of  lead 
remains  behind  in  the  retort.  The  nitric  acid  of  the  nitrate  of  lead  is 
decomposed  into  nitrous  acid  and  oxygen,  as  follows :  NO^.PbO  gives 
PbO,  NO4  and  free  O. 

The  liquid  nitrous  acid  is  nearly  colourless  at  zero ;  at  60°  it  is  orange 
yellow,  and  at — 40®  it  solidifies  into  a  white  crystalline  mass.  It  boils 
at  82°,  and  its  vapour,  which  is  ruddy  red  at  that  temperature,  is  almost 
perfectly  black  at  212°.  In  these  variously  coloured  states,  it  exercises 
rmnarkable  absorbing  power  on  light.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid 
add  is  1*451. 

Nitrous  add  is  the  most  stable  compound  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen ; 
it  is  not  decomposed  by  a  red  heat;  it  is  decomposed  in  great  part  by 
water,  nitric  acid  being  formed,  and  nitric  oxide  being  given  off  as  gas. 
Thus,  3(N04)  give  NO9  and  2(N05).  The  nitric  acid  formed  always 
protects  a  portion  of  the  nitrous  acid  from  this  reaction. 

When  the  nitrous  acid  is  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  nitric  oxide 
and  oxygen,  it  is  found  that  the  six  volumes  of  gas  are  condensed  by 
combination  into  two ;  hence,  the  specific  gravity  of  nitrous  add  vapour 
should  be  3187*2;  thus. 

One  Yolume  of  nitrogen,  976*0 

Two  TolumeB  of  oxygen,  221 1  *2 


One  Tolume  of  nitrous  acid,     .        .        .      3187*2 

Its  composition  by  weight,  and  the  constitution  of  its  equivalent,  are 
as  follows : 

Nitrogen,  «  30*33    One  equivalent,    «  175  or  14*0 
Oxygen,    «  69*67    Four  equivalents, »  400  or  32*0 

10000  575       46*0 
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Considerable  doubt  has  been  tlirown  upon  the  nature  of  this  sub- 
stance, for  many  chemists  regard  it  as  incapable  of  uniting  with  bases, 
and  hence,  look  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  acid  salt,  consisting  of  nitric  and 
hyponitrous  acids  combined  together ;  2(N04)  =  NO*  +  NO3,  But 
late  researches  have  shown  that  it  does  produce  true  salts,  and  that  even 
many  saline  compounds  which  had  been  supposed  to  be  salts  of  hyponi- 
trous  acid,  really  contain  this  substance ;  thus,  the  yellow  basic  salt, 
formed  by  boiling  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  on  metallic  lead  is  a  true 
nitrite.  I  retain,  therefore,  for  this  body  the  old  name  of  nitrous  acid, 
the  more  as  that  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  proposed  for  it  by  Graham,  is 
firequently  applied  to  nitric  oxide. 

Nitric  Acid. 

NO5.  Eq.  54  or  675. 

It  is  found  that  when  nitric  oxide  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  great 
excess  of  oxygen  over  water,  they  combine  in  the  proportion  of  four 
volumes  of  the  first  to  three  of  the  second :  and  when  the  red  fiimes 
which  are  produced  have  dissolved  in  the  water,  this  is  found  to  be  a 
solution  of  pure  nitric  acid.  Looking  to  the  composition  of  nitric 
oxide,  we  find  in  this  manner  that  the  nitric  acid  consists  of  two  volumes 
of  nitrogen  gas,  united  with  five  volumes  of  oxygen. 

Although  nitrogen  and  oxygen  do  not  unite  at  once  when  directly 
brought  into  contact  with  each  other,  yet  they  are  capable  of  combining 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  a  great, 
although  not  the  only  source  of  nitric  acid  in  nature,  is  the  union  of  the 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  Although  nitrogen  is  not  strictly 
inflammable,  yet  if  some  of  it  be  mixed  with  hydrogen,  and  this  mixture 
be  set  on  fire,  the  flame  is  coloured  green,  and  the  water  formed  is  found 
to  contain  nitric  acid ;  if  a  series  of  electric  sparks  be  passed  through  a 
quantity  of  air  confined  over  a  strong  solution  of  potash,  this  gradually 
loses  its  alcaUne  reaction,  and  after  a  time,  crystals  of  saltpetre,  (nitrate 
of  potash,)  form  in  it.  This  may  be  shewn  also,  by  simply  moistening 
some  litmus  paper  with  a  solution  of  an  alkali,  and  taking  by  means  of 
it,  a  succession  of  sparks  from  a  strong  electrical  machine ;  9i  the  point 
where  the  spark  passes,  the  paper  becomes  reddened,  and  that  nitric  add 
has  been  formed,  is  shewn  by  its  burning  like  touch  paper,  when  dried 
and  set  on  fire.  Bain  water,  particularly  that  which  falls  after  a  thunder 
storm,  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  nitrate  of  ammonia ;  the  lightning 
formings  as  the  electric  spark  does,  nitric  acid,  in  passing  through  the 
air,  and  this  then  uniting  with  the  ammonia  which  is  always  present  in 
our  atmosphere  from  decomposing  organic  remains. 
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In  warm  climates,  where  the  abundance  of  organic  matter  and  its 
rapid  decomposition,  pour  into  the  atmosphere  a  copious  supply  of 
ammonia,  the  formation  of  nitric  acid  proceeds  with  estraorduuttj 
energjj  whether  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  or  the  slow  combustion 
of  the  elements  of  the  ammonia  and  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  bo  formed 
being  washed  down  by  the  rains,  into  the  porous  limestone  soils, 
the  ammonia  is  again  given  off,  wlulst  the  ground  becomes  coated 
with  an  efRoresceuce  of  earthy  nitrates,  when  it  dries  on  the  cessation 
of  the  rain ;  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potash  is  also  thus  formed, 
but  the  nitrate  of  lime,  of  which  the  crude  produce  of  nitre  principally 
consists,  is  converted  into  saltpetre  by  means  of  carbonate  of  potash. 
In  this  way  there  is  formed  in  the  East  Indies,  a  quantity  of  nitrate 
of  potash  sufQcient  to  supply  the  wants  of  Europe.  On  the  con- 
tinent, this  process  ia  imitated  in  artificial  nitre-beds,  and  large  quantities 
of  home-made  saltpetre  are  used  in  I'rance  and  Germany  for  the  maaa- 
focture  of  gunpowder.  In  South  America,  particularly  in  Chili  and 
Peru,  there  are  found  immense  deposits  of  nitrate  of  soda,  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  soO,  and  it  is  now  extensively  imported  into  these  cooutriee ; 
the  source  of  the  nitric  acid  is,  in  this  case  also,  from  the  dements  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  of  ammonia ;  the  alcali  being  probably  derived  from 
the  sea-salt,  which  the  soils  of  the  coast  usually  contain. 

It  is  from  the  nitrates  of  soda  or  potash  so  produced,  that  the  nittic 
acid  is  always  obtained.  True  nitric  acid  has  never  been  isolated ;  that 
substance  which  is  generally  spoken  of,  as  nitric  acid,  and  which  I  shall, 
onless  especially  remarked  otherwise,  be  understood  to  mean  in  the  fol- 
owing  account  of  its  properties  and  preparation,  is  a  compound  of  it 
with  water,  it  is  a  nitrate  of  water,  or  as  it  is  popularly  termed,  hquid 
nitric  acid,  or  aquafortis. 

To  prei>are  liquid  nitric  acid  from  nitrate  of  potash,  equal  weights  of 
this  salt  and  of  oil  of  vitriol  are  mixed  in  a  glass  retort  a,  which  is 
placed  in  a  furnace,  supported 
in  a  sand  bath,  as  in  the  figure. 
The  oil  of  vitriol  conaista  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  water,  sad 
by  the  reaction  which  ensues, 
the  sulphuric  acid  combines 
with  the  potash  of  the  nitre, 
whilst  the  water  of  the  oil  of 
vitriol  uniting  with  the  nitric 
acid,  forms  the  liquid  nitric 
acid,  which  distils  over,  and  is  condensed  in  the  receiver,  b.  To  render 
the   condensation  more  complete,  this  is  sunouuded  by  a  net,  and 
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placed  in  a  trough  c  c ;  a  stream  of  cold  water  flows  continually  on  it 
from  the  pipe  i,  and  being  distributed  evenly  over  the  surface  by  the 
net  work,  flows  out  by  the  exit  pipe  of  the  trough  ly  and  escapes  into 
d  e.  Using  the  proportions  just  noticed,  (equal  weights,)  the  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  present  is  double  that  necessary  to  neutralize  the  pot- 
ash of  the  nitre,  and  to  completely  expel  the  nitric  acid,  for 

The  nitre  consists  of  Oil  of  yitriol  consists  of 

One  atom  nitric  acid    54*0  One  atom  snlph.  acid,    40*0 

One  atom  potash,  47  3  One  atom  water,  9*0 


101-3  490 

These  reacting  upon  each  other,  should  produce. 

Sulphate  of  x>otash  consisting  of        Liquid  nitric  acid  formed  of 
One  atom  sulph.  acid,    40*0  One  atom  nitric  acid,    54*0 

One  atom  potash,  47*3  One  atom  water,       .      9*0 


87-3  630 

And  hence  nitre  might  be  decomposed  by  half  its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
but  the  following  reasons  prevent  those  proportions  being  employed  in 
practice. 

When  oil  of  vitriol  acts  upon  nitre,  there  is  at  first  but  one-half  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  taken  by  the  potash,  and  the  sulphate  of  potash  so 
produced,  unites  with  the  remaining  oil  of  vitriol,  (sulphate  of  water,) 
to  form  bisulphate  of  potash,  thus,  2(803. HO)  and  KO.NO5  give 

(SOa.HO  +  KO.SO3)  and  HO.  NO5 

If  there  be  oil  of  vitriol  enough,  the  nitre  is  thus  perfectly  decom- 
posed at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  260®  F.,  and  the  bisulphate  of 
potash  which  remains,  is  very  easily  soluble  and  fusible,  and  may 
hence  be  removed  from  the  retort  without  inconvenience.  But  if  the 
nitre  and  oil  of  vitriol  be  used  in  the  proportion  of  an  equivalent  of 
each,  or  by  weight  in  round  numbers,  of  two  parts  of  nitre  to  one  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  then,  one-half  of  the  nitre  remains  at  first  totally  unacted 
on,  and  the  retort  contains,  when  the  process  is  half  finished,  a  pasty 
mass  of  bisulphate  of  potash  and  of  nitre,  which  do  not  fully  act  on 
each  other  until  the  temperature  rises  to  400®.  The  nitre  is  then  de- 
composed ;  the  nitric  acid  distils  over,  and  there  remains  in  the  retort  a 
mass  of  neutral  sulphate  of  potash,  which  can  seldom  be  removed  from 
glass  vessels  with  success.  The  high  temperature  necessary  also  in- 
creases very  much  the  risk  of  the  apparatus  breaking. 

The  scientific  chemist  or  the  apothecary,  however,  do  not  prepare 
nitric  acid ;  it  is  made  on  the  large  scale  for  the  purposes  of  the  arts^ 
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and  the  processes  of  purifying  the  acid  of  commerce  are  so  fdmple,  that 
no  other  source  is  required     On  the  great  scale  the  mtnc  acid  is  pre- 


pared, not  in  glass  retorts,  but  in  iron  cjhnders,  connected  with  con- 
densers, as  represented  in  the  figures,  one  being  a  section  perpendicnlar 
to  the  axes  of  the  ejbndcrs,  and  the  other,  a  -lection  parallel  to  the  aies: 
the  same  letter*'  apply  to  both 

a  18  the  grate,  aud  d  the  ashpit  of  the  furnace  b  In  each  famace 
two  cast  iron  cylinders,  c,  e,  are  set,  of  such  capacity  that  about  \\ 
cwt  of  the  nitrate  used  may  be  decomposed  at  once  The  ends  of  the 
cyhnders  are  closed  by  covers,  e,  e,  in  one  of  which  is  fixed  a  tube^ 
for  introducing  the  oil  of  vitriol,  and  to  the  other  is  adapted  a  tube  of 
glazed  earthenware,  g,  A,  by  which  the  vapours  of  the  nitric  acid  are  con- 
ducted to  the  range  of  condensing  jars  of  earthenware,  fitted  with  safety 
tubes,  of  which  the  first  is  seen  in  the  figure,  as  A,  I,  i.  The  flues, 
M,iB,  m,  pass  from  the  furnaces  to  the  chimney,  n.  As  in  this  t^pa- 
ratus  the  temperature  can  be  raised  to  dull  redness  without  injury,  and 
that  the  residuum  can  be  removed  in  the  solid  form,  a  smaller  quantity 
of  oil  of  vitriol  may  sofGce,  and  is  generally  used. 

Since  the  introduction  of  nitrate  of  soda  into  commerce,  it  has  almost 
completely  superseded  nitrate  of  potash  for  making  nitric  acid.  It  is 
much  cheaper,  aud  it  yields  a  larger  product.  It  does  not  require, 
either,  so  much  sulphuric  acid,  nor  so  high  a  temperature.  The  nitrate 
ci  soda  Gonsista  of 


and  hence,  100  ports  of  it  yield  about  74  parts  of  liquid  nitric  acid, 
whilst  100  parts  of  nitrate  of  potash  yield  62. 

In  making  nitric  acid,  there  always  occurs  at  the  commencement  of 
-fbe  process,  a  disengagement  of  red  fumes,  which  dissolve  in  the  liquid 
add  which  comes  nest,  aud  tinge  it  yellow.  This  arises  &om  the  oil  of 
vitriol  in  excess,  abstracting  the  water  from  some  of  the  nitric  acid, 
which  then  is  decomposed  iuto  nitrous  acid,  and  some  oxygen  becoipes 
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free.  At  the  termination  of  the  process^  if  the  temperature  pass  much 
beyond  800°,  there  is  a  new  evolution  of  red  fumes,  for  the  nitric  acid 
is  then  similarly  decomposed  into  NO4  and  O. 

The  strongest  nitric  acid  that  can  be  thus  made  is  of  specific  gravity 
1-521,  and  consists  of  NO,  +  HO. 

One  equiyalent  of  nitric  acid,  54*0  or  per  cent,  85*71 
One  eqniyalent  of  water,     .      9*0         ,,  14*29 


630  100*00 

It  boils  at  187°  F.,  but  cannot  be  distilled  without  partial  decompo- 
sition. The  acid  is  very  seldom  obtained  of  this  strength.  In  general 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  strong  liquid  acid  is  1'500,  and  it  consists  of 
2NO5  +  8H0. 

Two  equivalents  of  nitric  acid.  106*0  or  per  cent.,  80*00 
Three  equivalents  of  water,     .27*0  „  20*00 


1350  100*00 

When  the  nitric  acid  is  gradually  mixed  with  water,  the  boiling 
point  rises  until  when  the  specific  gravity  is  1*420,  it  boils  at  248®. 
If  it  be  further  diluted,  the  boiling  point  is  again  lowered.  At  this 
point,  the  acid  has  a  definite  chemical  constitution;  it  consists  of 
NO5  +  4H0. 

One  equiyalent  of  nitric  acid,    54*0  or  per  cent.,  60*22 
Four  equivalents  of  water,       .    36*0  „  39*78 


90*0  10000 

The  liquid  nitric  acid  is,  when  pure,  completely  colourless,  it  fumes 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  if  exposed  to  the  clirect  solar  light,  very 
soon  becomes  deep  yellow,  whilst  oxygen  gas  is  disengaged ;  the  same 
decomposition  into  nitrous  acid  and  oxygen  gas,  may  be  instantly  effec- 
ted by  passing  the  vapours  of  the  acid  through  a  red  hot  porcelain 
tube.  In  a  great  variety  of  processes,  where  substances  are  to  be 
oxidized,  nitric  acid  is  employed.  It  acts  with  remarkable  rapidity  on 
the  generality  of  the  metals  and  of  organic  bodies,  supplying  oxygen 
for  the  constitution  of  a  variety  of  new  compounds,  and  being  itself 
reduced  to  the  state  of  nitric  or  nitrous  oxide,  or  even  pure  nitrogen. 

If  the  organic  body  do  not  contain  nitrogen,  it  is  generally  ultimately 
converted  into  the  oxalic  and  carbonic  adds;  with  animal  substances, 
new  bodies  are  formed  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  hence  the  stains 
produced  upon  the  nails  and  fingers,  where  nitric  acid  touches,  and  it 
is  hence  used  for  stamping  the  yellow  patterns  on  woollen  table  covers. 
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The  decomposition  of  the  acid  is  generally  accompanied  by  the  produc- 
tion of  red  fumes. 

In  its  action  on  the  metals^  nitric  acid  presents  some  remarkable 
anomalies;  when  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1*48,  it  may  be  put  into 
contact  with  tin  or  iron^  without  acting  on  those  metals,  although  if  a 
little  stronger  or  weaker,  its  action  is  very  great,  and  this  inactive  acid 
may  be  brought  into  activity  by  various  means,  as  by  touching  the  im- 
mersed metal  with  another  different  one.  These  phenomena  appear  to 
involve  conditions  probably  electrical,  which  have  been  referred  to  in 
describing  the  molecular  relations  of  bodies. 

The  nitric  acid  prepared  by  decomposing  nitre  by  half  its  weight  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  is  always  of  a  deep  red  or  orange  colour,  owing  to  a 
quantity  of  the  acid  having  been  decomposed  into  nitrous  acid,  which 
remains  dissolved.  This  deep  coloured  acid  is  frequently  useful,  as  it 
gives  off  oxygen  still  more  easily  than  the  pure  acid,  and  is  hence  some- 
times applicable  as  an  oxidizing  agent  where  the  colourless  acid  fails.  A 
deep  red  fuming  acid  may  be  prepared  by  passing  a  stream  of  nitric 
oxide  gas  through  the  colourless  acid ;  it  is  absorbed  in  great  quantity, 
and  the  liquor  assumes  successively  various  shades  of  yellow,  green^ 
and  red  colours,  according  to  its  state  of  dilution.  The  nitric  oxide  (N0|) 
decomposes  the  nitric  acid  (NO4)  and  forms  nitrous  acid  (NO4)  which 
dissolves  in  the  excess  of  liquid  acid.  This  strong  deep-coloured  acid 
is  often  termed  nitroso-nitric  acid.  If  it  be  required  to  obtain  a 
colourless  acid,  it  is  sufficient  that  the  coloured  acid  should  be  boiled 
for  a  few  minutes ;  all  the  nitrous  acid  fumes  pass  off,  and  the  nitric 
acid  remains  colourless,  though  somewhat  weaker. 

I  have  mentioned,  that  the  nitric  acid  is  not  prepared  on  the  small 
scale,  as  the  commercial  aquafortis  is  easily  purified.  The  impurities 
of  it  are,  generally,  cldorine,  arising  from  the  nitre  employed  having 
contained  common  salt,  sulphuric  acid,  from  some  having  been  distilled 
over  by  too  great  heat,  and  some  iron  arising  from  the  cylinders  or 
stone  ware  bottles  in  which  the  acid  is  preserved.  These  may  be  easily 
detected ;  on  mixing  a  few  drops  of  the  commercial  acid  with  half  an 
ounce  of  distilled  water,  a  drop  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  barytes  will 
give  a  precipitate,  if  sulphuric  acid  be  present ;  nitrate  of  sflver  will 
indicate,  by  a  precipitate,  the  presence  of  chlorine;  whilst  a  little 
solution  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  wiU  form  Prussian  blue,  if  the 
add  contain  any  iron.  From  these  impurities,  the  acid  may  be  fireed 
by  being  redistilled ;  the  chlorine  passes  off  along  with  the  portions 
which  first  come  over,  and  by  thus  testing  from  time  to  time  the  acid 
which  is  obtained,  it  will  be  found  no  longer  to  precipitate  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  may  then  be  considered  pure ;  the  iron  and  sulphuric  acid 
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remain  behiud  iu  the  retort^  provided  the  distillation  be  not  pushed  too 
far.  I  have  found,  that  from  twelve  pounds  of  commercial  aquafortis, 
there  can  be  obtained  eight  quite  pure,  three  being  allowed  to  come 
over  first,  to  carry  ofT  the  chlorine,  and  one  being  left  in  the  retort  with 
the  fixed  impurities.  This  mode  of  purifying  nitric  acid  is,  however, 
unsuited  to  any  but  laboratories,  where  other  uses  are  found  for  that 
portion  in  which  the  chlorine  is  concentrated.  Another,  and  probably 
the  best,  is  to  add  to  the  conmiercial  acid  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  as  long  as  the  peculiar  curdy  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  is 
formed.  "When  it  is  found  that  the  silver  has  been  added  a  little  in 
excess,  the  clear  acid  is  to  be  poured  ofi*  the  precipitate  and  distilled :  it 
comes  over  quite  pure :  This  mode  is  not  costly,  as  all  the  silver  is  re- 
covered from  the  chloride  and  may  be  reconverted  into  nitrate  by 
simple  means,  and  thus  the  same  quantity  may  be  always  used  for  this 
process. 

The  detection  of  nitric  acid  is  not  difficult ;  it  cannot  be  recognized 
by  forming  precipitates,  as  all  its  neutral  salts  are  soluble,  but  its  proper- 
ties are,  notwithstanding,  very  marked.  1st,  The  production  of  red  fumes 
by  nitric  oxide  when  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  metal,  is  charac- 
teristic of  it.  2nd,  When  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  is  added  to  water  tinged 
blue  by  sulphate  of  indigo,  and  the  mixture  boiled,  it  is  bleached  by  the 
oxidizement  of  the  indigo  by  the  acid.  Srd,  When  a  small  crystal  of 
protosulphate  of  iron  is  placed  in  contact  with  water  containing  nitric 
acid,  a  ring  of  deep  olive  coloured  liquid  forms  round  it,  according  as 
it  dissolves ;  from  one  portion  of  the  protosulphate  reducing  the  acid 
to  the  state  of  nitric  oxide,  which  then  combines  with  the  remaining 
protosulphate.  4th,  Nitric  acid  confers  upon  muriatic  acid  the  power 
of  dissolving  gold  leaf,  but  this  test  is  not  of  such  ^distinctness  as  the 
others,  from  the  same  efiect  being  produced  by  the  chloric  and  some 
other  acids.  5th,  Nitric  acid  may  also  be  distinguished  by  the  deep 
red  colour  it  produces  with  a  crystal  of  morphia. 

For  the  detection  of  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  the  best  plan  is 
to  neutrah'ze  the  liquor,  if  it  be  acid,  by  a  solution  of  potash,  and  to 
evaporate  to  dryness.  The  salt  so  obtained  crystallizes  in  sharp  needles, 
and  deflagrates  when  placed  on  ignited  charcoal ;  heated  with  a  little 
bisulphate  of  potash  and  some  copper  filings  it  evolves  copious  red 
fumes,  and  with  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  and  a  crystal  of  protosulphate 
of  iron  produces  the  olive-coloured  liquor  already  noticed.  All  solid 
compounds  of  nitric  acid,  such  as  the  basic  nitrates,  may  be  recognized 
in  this  way. 

•The  nitric  acid,  not  being  isolable,  we  do  not  know  the  state  of  con- 
densation of  its  elements,  which  are  united  in  the  proportion  of  two 
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volumes  of  nitrogen  to  five  of  oxygen.     Its  composition  by  weight  and 
its  equivalent  numbers  are  as  follows : 

Nitrogen,  26*15        One  equiralent,    =  175  or  14*0 
Oxygen,    73*85        Five  equiyalcnts,  =«  500  or  40*0 


100*00  675       54*0 

The  specilic  gravity  of  the  vapour  of  the  liquid  nitric  acid,  HO.NO5, 
is  not  known ;  but  Bineau  has  found  the  sj).  gr.  of  the  vapour  of  the 
liquid  acid  which  boils  at  248«,  HO.NO5+3HO,  to  be  1243,  which 
might  result  from. 

Two  volumes  of  nitrogen,  .  976x2=1952*0 

Five  volumes  of  oxygen,  .       1 105*6  X  5  =  55280 

Eight  volumes  of  watery  vapour,    .         6221  X  8=4976*8 


condensed  into  ten  volumes, 12456*8 


of  which  one,  therefore,  should  weigh,  1245*6 

Tliis  result  requires  confirmation. 

SULPHUR. 

SpnboL  S.  Eq.  16  or  200. 

This  substance  exists  in  large  quantity  in  nature  in  combination. 
The  most  important  ores  of  copper,  lead,  silver,  mercury,  antimony, 
and  many  other  metals  are  their  sulphurets ;  and  a  great  quantity  of 
the  sulphur  at  present  used  in  commerce  is  derived  from  the  iron 
pyrites,  bisulphuret  of  iron.  Sulphur  is  exlialed  in  large  quantity  also 
firom  volcanoes,  partly  uncombined,  partly  in  the  state  of  sulphuret  of 
hydrogen,  ansing  probably  from  the  decomposition  of  metallic  sulphu- 
rets by  the  high  temperature  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  The  native 
sulphur  so  produced  condensing  in  fissures  constitutes  the  great  deposits 
of  volcanic  sulphur  of  Sicily  and  other  places,  which  supply  a  large 
proportion  of  that  employed  in  commerce.  It  exists  alao  native^  com- 
bined with  oxygen  and  various  metallic  oxides,  forming  native  sulphates, 
of  which  those  of  lime  and  of  barytes  are  the  most  abundant.  In 
many  organic  bodies  also  sulphur  exists  as  a  constituent,  as  in  the 
white,  and  particularly  the  yolk  of  egg,  the  hair,  the  horns,  and  hoofs 
of  animals,  and  in  the  black  mustard  seed  it  exists  in  considerable 
quantity. 

The  specific  gravity  and  appearance  of  sulphur  differs  in  its  various 
allotropic  conditions  (page  316) ;  but  at  ordinary  temperatures  it  exists 
generally  as  an  opaque  soUd,  sp.  gr.  1*98.  When  heated,  it  melts  at 
226°  into  an  amber  coloured  thin  liquid ;  if  the  temperature  be  then 
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raised  to  about  4i00°  it  becomes  dark  brown,  opaque,  and  bo  thick  that 
the  vessel  containing  it  may  be  inverted  without  its  pouring  out,  but 
when  heated  further  it  becomes  tliinner,  until  at  601°  its  boihng  point, 
it  is  as  thin  and  limpid  as  when  tirst  it  b^an  to  melt.  If  the 
sulphur,  when  just  melted,  be  allowed  to  cool  slowljr,  and  the  internal 
bquid  be  poured  out  when  the  onter  crust 
has  solidified,  the  interior  will  be  found  lined 
with  crystals,  as  in  the  figure,  wliich  have 
the  form  of  the  obUque  rhombic  prism,  of 
which  a  common  modification  with  secon- 
dary faces,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  octohe- 
dron  which  determines  the  height  of  the 
principal  axis  of  the  crystal  is  given.  These 
crystals,  when  first  obtained,  are  transparent 
and  amber-coloured,  but  after  a  few  days 
they  become  opaque,  sulphur  yellow,  and 
friable,  being  then  changed  into  the  dimor- 
phous state. 

If  the  thick  tenacious  sulphur  at  400°  be  suddenly  cooled  by  unmer- 
siou  in  a  Lu^  quantity  of  water,  it  forms  a  soft  and  transparent  mass 
of  considerable  elasticity,  and  may  be  drawn  out  into  long  threads 
like  Indian  rubber;  after  some  time,  however,  it  changes  into  the 
ordinary  state. 

Sulphur  is  used  in  pharmacy  under  two  forms,  tliat  of  roll  and 
Sowers ;  the  former  is  made  by  melting  the  rough  native  sulphur,  and 
pouring  it  into  slightly  conical  moulds,  in  which  it  solidifies.  The 
flowers  of  sulphur  are  formed  by  the  condensation  of  the  vapour  of 
tmlphor  so  rapidly  that  the  molecules  have  not  time  to  form  crystals  of 
any  perceptible  size,  so  that  the  condensed  sulphur,  although  really 
crystalline,  appears  to  the  sight  and  touch  as  an  impalpable  soft  powder. 


For  the  manufacture  of  fiowers  of  sulphur,  tlie  apparatus  is  arranged 
as  in  the  annexed  figures,  in  wliicb  a  is  a  vertical  and  b  a  horizontal 
section,  to  wliich  the  same  letters  refer.    In  an  apartment  and  shed. 
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II,  M,  a  chamber,  a,  is  constructed,  which  must  have  at  leaat  2000 
cubic  feet  capacity.  Outside  of  thia  chamber  is  an  iron  pan,  c,  in 
which  by  a  fire  at  o,  the  sulphur  is  kept  gently  boiling.  The  boiler 
and  fire-place  must  be  completfily  surrounded  by  brick  work,  bo  that  as 
little  heat  OS  possible  may  be  coininiuiicated  to  the  vaulted  chamber,  a; 
the  draught  from  the  fire  passes  to  the  cliimney,  ^;  the  pan  is  aup- 
l^ed  with  sulphur  by  the  door,  n,  which  can  be  closed  air-tight ;  the 
vapour  of  sulphur  mixes  with  the  air  in  the  wide  space,  4,  over  iha 
boiler,  and,  passing  through  the  aperture,  b,  rises  into  the  chamber, 
where,  mixing  with  the  lai^  mass  of  cold  air,  the  sulphur  is  condensed, 
and  falls  like  a  £ne  snow  shower  upon  the  fioor  underneath,  ^^en  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  Sowers  of  sulphur  have  been  thus  formed, 
they  are  removed  by  the  door  at  jt.  If,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
process,  the  mixture  of  sulphur-vapour  and  air  should  inSamc,  the  ex- 
plosion opens  the  valve  at  e,  the  gases  escape  at  i,  and  all  danger  is  avoided. 
The  form  of  crystal  of  sublimed  sulphur  is  the  right  rhombic  octo- 
hedron,  of  which  a  common  modification  is  represented 
in  the  margin.  Sulphur  is  found  crystallized  in  this 
form  on  the  edges  of  the  craters  of  most  volcanoes,  the 
t,  crystals  being  transparent,  and  sometimes  of  considera- 
f  ble  size.  When  sulphur  is  deposited  from  its  solution 
in  cliloride  of  sulphur  or  in  sulphuret  of  carbon,  it 
is  in  this  form  also  that  its  particles  arrange  them- 
selves. 

Sulphur  may  be  obtained,  however,  in  a  state  of  much  more  minute 
division,  and  destitute  of  iJl  crystalline  structure,  by  precipitation  from 
solution.  Thus,  if  the  persulphuret  of  potassium,  K.Sj,  be  decom- 
posed by  muriatic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  four 
equivalents  of  sulphur  are  set  free,  which  separate  as  a  milk-white 
powder,  constituting  the  Su^Anr  Precipiiatum  of  pharmacy.  In 
this  form  the  sulphur  retains  a  trace  of  sulphuret  of  hydrogen  from 
which  it  can  be  freed  only  by  fusion,  and  the  pure  white  colour  may  be 
partly  owing  thereto,  as  when  sulphur  is  precipitated  by  the  action  of 
solphurous  acid  on  a  persulphuret,  the  powder  which  separates  is  of 
the  proper  sulphur  yellow  colour. 

In  these  difi'ercnt  allotropic  states,  sulphur  is  found  to  differ  mate- 
rially in  its  density  as  in  its  other  physical  characters.  Thus  the  brown 
transparent  prisms  formed  by  fusion  have  a  Sp.  (rr.  1*982.  The 
yellow  crystals  deposited  from  solution  in  sulphuret  of  carbon  have 
Sp.  Gt.  2"0454.  When  the  brown  transparent  prisms  become  yellow 
and  opaque,  they  become  warm  and  their  specific  heat  is  lessened  in  the 
proportion  of  |^J8-     Tliey  contract  in  volume  by  1'35  per  cent,  by 
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the  change  into  octohedrons.  The  natural  crystals  of  sulphur  have 
Sp.  Gr.  2-066.  The  soft  sulphur,  to  which  fonn  every  kind  of  preci- 
pitated sulphur  at  first  belongs,  has  a  Sp.  Gr.  of  1-957 ;  but  it  rises 
to  2*0454  on  becoming  hard  and  opaque,  assuming  the  condition  of 
the  mass  of  octohedrons  which  appear  to  be  the  natural  and  stable  con- 
dition of  this  simple  substance. 

Sulphur  is  not  soluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol ;  it  dissolves  in  the  oils; 
still  more  in  those  Uquids  mentioned  above.  It  dissolves  in  alkaline 
solutions,  or  in  milk  of  lime ;  but  there  then  occur  complex  reactions 
which  shall  be  studied  hereafter. 

When  sulphur  is  boiled  it  forms  a  deep  yellow  vapour,  the  specific 
gravity  of  which  is  6648.  Sulphur  evaporates,  however,  very  rapidly 
long  before  it  boils,  and  even  forms  some  vapour  below  its  melting 
point.  At  a  temperature  of  about  300o  Jt  takes  fire,  burning  with  a 
bluish  violet  flame,  and  forming  sulphurous  acid  (SO2.) 

Tlie  resemblance  of  sulphur  to  oxygen  in  its  chemical  relations,  is 
very  striking ;  by  combining  with  the  same  bodies,  according  to  the 
same  proportions,  they  generate  completely  parallel  classes  of  acids, 
bases^  and  salts.     Thus  with  carbon  and  potassium  there  are  formed 


C.O3  Carbonic  acid, 
K.0  Oxide  of  potassium. 


CS4  Sulpho-carbonic  acid. 
KS  Sulphorct  of  potassium. 


KO.CO2  Carbonate  of  potassium.        KS.CSs  Sulpho^arbonate  of  potassium. 

and  with  arsenic  and  potassium. 


AsOj  Arsenic  acid. 

KO    Oxide  of  potassium. 


KO.AsOj  Arseniate  of  potassium. 


AsSs  Sulpharsenic  acid. 
KS    Sulphuret  of  potassium. 


KS.AsSs  Sulpharseniate  of  potassium. 


In  like  manner,  the  similar  compounds  Fe304  and  FcjS^  are  not 
altered  by  heat,  but  are  magnetic,  wliilst  FeSa  and  MnO,  give  out 
oxygen  and  sulphur,  and  are  reduced  to  Fe^S^  and  MujO^.  I  shall 
have  frequent  occasion  to  revert  to  these  considerations,  which  have 
already  been  noticed  under  a  different  point  of  view,  (p.  828.) 

The  equivalent  number  of  sulphur  is  16-0  or  200",  and  its  com- 
bining volume  one-third  that  of  oxygen. 

The  compounds  of  sulphur  are  very  numerous  and  important,  thus 
it  combines  with  oxygen  in  several  proportions,  forming 

Sulphurous  acid,  SO2. 

Sulphuric  acid,  .    SO3,  or  SO9.O. 

Hyposulphurous  acid         .  SjOt,  or  SOjS. 
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There  is  further  a  group  of  acids^  all  of  which  agree  in  containing 
in  their  equivalent^  five  atoms  of  oxygen^  but  differ  in  the  quantity  of 
sulphur  which  is  at  least  two  atoms.  The  nomenclature  of  this  group 
is  usually  very  complex,  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  simplify  it  by  calling 
them  generically  the  Thionic  acids,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  sul- 
jpAuric  acids,  in  which  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  three  atoms,  and  then 
the  proportion  of  sulphur  may  be  indicated  by  the  prefix  of  a  Greek 
numeral.  Thus  the  first  of  the  series  being  what  has  been  usually 
termed  the  Hyposulphuric  acid,  =  S^O^  it  becomes 

Deutothionic  acid  =  S3O5   and  there  are 

Trithionic  acid  —  S3O5  acid  of  Langlois. 

Tetrathionic  acid  ==  S4O5  acid  of  Fordos. 

Fentathionic  acid  =  S5O5   acid  of  Wackenroeder. 

There  are  also  described  two  acids  having  the  formuke  SgOjo  and 
SgOg.     But  the  information  regarding  them  is  very  imperfect. 

We  shall  proceed  now  to  the  study  of  those  acids  of  sulphur  in 
detail. 

Sulphurous  acid.  SO,  Eq.  32  or  400. 

Sulphurous  acid  exists  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures  in  the 
gaseous  form ;  it  is  one,  however,  of  the  most  easily  liquefied  gases. 
It  is  produced  always  when  sulphur  bums  either  in  air  or  in  pure 
oxygen,  sulphur  not  being  capable  of  passing  directly  to  a  higher 
degree  of  oxidation.  In  the  burning  of  sulphur,  the  volume  of 
sulphurous  acid  gas  formed  is  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  oxygen  con- 
sumed. 

When  required  pure,  it  is  prepared  generally  by  decomposing  sul- 
phuric acid,  by  means  of  a  metal  not  very  easily  oxidized,  as  mercury* 
or  copper.  The  metal  combines  with  one  atom  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  sulphur,  with  the  remaining  two  atoms  of 
oxygen,  pass  off  as  sulphurous  acid  gas ;  the  oxide  formed  unites  with 
the  remaining  sulphuric  acid  to  form  a  salt.  Thus,  if  mercury  be  used, 
SO3  and  Hg  give  SO*  and  HgO,  and  HgO  unites  with  SO*  to  form 
sulphate  of  mercury.  If  the  heat  be  not  raised  beyond  200*  in  this 
process,  it  is  black  oxide  of  mercury  which  is  produced,  (Hg^O)  but 
above  that  degree  the  red  oxide  (HgO)  alone  is  formed. 

Sulphurous  acid  gas  may  also  be  very  simply  prepared  by  heating 
three  parts  of  flowers  of  sulphur  with  four  of  peroxide  of  manganese. 
The  reaction  is  very  simple,  one  part  of  the  sulphur  uniting  with  the 
metal,  and  another  with  the  oxygen,  form  sulphuret  of  manganese  and 
sulphurous  acid ;  thus,  Mn02  and  2S  give  MuS  and  SO*.     The  appa- 
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latas  used  in  these  processes  may  be  those  figured  under  the  heads  of 
oxygen  (p.  334)  or  nitrous  oxide  (p.  373.) 

Sulphurous  acid  gas  is  absorbed  by  water ;  and  hence,  in  order  to 
examine  its  properties  in  that  state,  it  must  be  collected  ovear  mercury. 
It  is  colourless  and  transparent,  possessing  an  odour  peculiarly  irritating, 
(the  smell  of  burning  sulphur,)  and  cannot  be  breathed.  It  is  not  com- 
bustible, nor  does  it  support  combustion.  It  bleaches  a  variety  of 
vegetable  and  animal  bodies,  and  is  hence  used  in  the  arts  to  whiten 
straw  bonnets,  com,  silk,  sponges,  and  other  substances.  The  bleaching 
is  produced  by  the  sulphurous  acid  combining  with  the  coloured  sub- 
stance, and  forming  a  white  compound,  from  which  the  gas  gradually 
escapes  on  exposure  to  air,  and  hence,  such  bleaching  is  not  permanent. 
The  sulphurous  add  may  be  expelled,  also,  from  this  kind  of  compound 
by  a  stronger  acid,  and  the  colour  generally  restored ;  thus,  if  a  red  rose 
be  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  it  becomes  completely 
white,  but  if  washed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  its  red  colour  is  perfectly 
renewed. 

The  specific  gravity  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  is,  2213*6,  and  it  is 
formed  by 

One  Tolume  of  sulphur-vapour,  .    6648*0 

Six  Tolumes  of  oxygen,  .        .    6633*6 


The  seven  volumes  condensed  to  six,  g^ve     .  13281*6 


Weight  of  one  volume  of  SOa  .        .    2213*6 

When  this  gas  is  exposed  to  a  cold  of  0**?,  it  condenses  into  a  liquid 
heavier  than  water,  which  boils  at  14°,  and  produces  by  its  evaporation, 
a  very  intense  cold ;  it  is  easily  obtained  in  the  Uquid  form,  by  putting 
a  quantity  of  mercury  and  oil  of  vitriol  into  a  tube,  and  sealing  up  the 

ends,  as  in  the  figure ;  on  applying 
,  heat  to  the  extremity  a,  containing 
those  materials,  and  cooling  the 
other  end  by  means  of  ether,  the 
gas  evolved  is  liquefied  by  its  own  pressure,  and  collects  in  quantity 
at  b. 

When  a  large  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  is  required  dissolved  in 
water,  or  that  it  is  to  be  employed  to  form  compounds  with  bases,  it  may 
be  produced  in  a  much  clieaper  way  than  those  described  above.  Into 
a  matras  a,  placed  in  a  furnace,  is  introduced  a  quantity  of  well  bunied 
charcoal,  in  bits  about  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut,  and  by  means  of  the  safety 
funnel  /,  as  much  oil  of  vitriol  is  poured  in,  as  that  the  mixture  shall 
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about  half  M  the  vessel;  a  tube  passes  to  a  bottle  *,  contaauing 
some  water  to  wash  the  gas 
from  any  adbermg  solpharic 
acid,  and  it  is  then  conducted 
by  the  tube_^  which  passes  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  i, 
containing  the  liquor  in  which 
the  gas  is  to  be  dissolred. 
On  applying  heat,  the  carbon 
of  ibe  charcoal  abstracts  from 
the  sulpbnric  add  one-third 
of  its  oxygen,  so  that  with 
C  and  2S0,  there  are  formed 
CO,  and  280,;  there  is  pro- 
duccd  a  mixture  of  two  vo- 
lumes of  sulphurous  acid  and  one  of  carbonic  acid,  which  last  cannot 
enter  into  combination,  and  passes  off  from  the  apparatus  vithoat 
change. 

"Wat^r  dissolves  about  tbirt}'-seven  times  its  volume  of  sulphnroos 
acid ;  the  solution  possesses  the  properties  of  the  gas  in  a  very  high 
degree,  and  bleaches  vegetable  colours  with  great  power ;  wheo  kept  for 
some  time,  it  gradually  absorbs  oxygen,  and  the  sulphurous  becomes 
changed  into  sulphuric  acid. 

The  sulphurous  acid  is  one  of  the  feeblest  acids,  and  b  expelled  from 
its  combinations,  by  almost  all  but  the  carbonic  acid.  Of  its  salts,  those 
which  are  soluble,  all  possess  alcaliuc  reaction. 

The  sulphurous  acid  passes  into  the  state  of  sulphuric  add,  by  absorb- 
ing oxygen  from  many  bodies,  thus  when  it  is  heated  with  a  solution  of 
gold  or  silver,  or  of  mercury,  these  metals  are  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state ;  others  yield  but  a  part  of  their  oxygen ;  thus,  the  peroxide  of 
iron  abandons  a  third,  and  the  black  oxide  of  copper  one-half  of  that 
constituent. 
The  salts  of  sulphurous  add  possess  the  same  deoxidizing  power. 
Tlie  composition  and  eiiiiivalent  of  sulphuroDs  add  is  as  follows ; 
r  160 
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SO3.     Eq.  40  or  500. 

Sulphuric  acid,  one  of  the  most  important  compound  bodies,  from 

the  energy  of  its  action,  and  the  variety  of  combinations  wliich  it  forms. 
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is  not  produced  by  the  direct  uniou  of  oxygen  and  sulphur^  in  any  case^ 
but  arises  from  the  combination  of  sulphurous  acid  with  another  quantity 
rf  oxygen.  Thus,  by  the  action  of  snlphorous  acid  on  the  easily  redu- 
cl)le  metallic  oxides,  sulphuric  acid  is  produced.  This  principle  is 
beautifully  shewn,  by  passing  a  mixture  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  and  air, 
throng  a  tube  filled  with  spongy  platinum,  and  heated  to  dull  redness, 
when  there  issues  firom  the  extremity,  a  mixture  of  vapour  of  sulphuric 
add,  mixed  with  the  residual  nitrogen  of  the  air ;  by  such  processes, 
however,  it  could  not  be  formed  in  quantities  suited  to  the  purposes  of 
commerce. 

The  preparation  of  sulphuric  acid  is  effected  upon  the  large  scale,  by 
bringing  sulphurous  acid,  produced  by  the  burning  of  sulphur,  into 
contact  with  watery  vapour  and  nitrous  acid  fumes.  In  this  case  the 
necessary  quantity  of  oxygen  is  transferred  from  the  nitrous  fumes  to  the 
sulphurous  acid,  sulphuric  acid  being  formed,  which  combining  with  the 
water  present,  produces  oil  of  vitriol,  and  nitric  oxide  is  disengaged. 
This,  however,  as  there  is  an  excess  of  air  present,  immediately  taking 
oxygen,  forms  a  new  quantity  of  nitrous  or  hyponitrous  acid  which 
oxidizes  a  new  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  thus  a  very  small 
quantity  of  nitrous  fumes  wiU  serve  by  a  succession  of  changes  to  con- 
vert a  large  quantity  of  sulphur  into  oil  of  vitriol.  It  is  most  probable 
that  on  the  great  scale  the  reaction  does  take  place  in  this  simple  man- 
ner, but  the  remarkable  afRnity  which  sulphuric  acid  exercises  for  the 
oxide  of  nitrogen,  gives  rise  to  the  appearance  of  some  peculiar  bodies 
which  must  be  noticed. 

Sulphuric  acid,  whether  dry  or  as  oil  of  vitriol,  combines  with  nitric 
oxide  to  form  a  crystallizable  solid  of  remarkably  definite  composition 
and  properties,  which  may  be  termed  nitro-mlphuric  acid.  Its  formula, 
when  thus  prepared,  is  NOj+SO,.  It  is  white ;  when  heated  it  distils 
unchanged.  It  is  decomposed  by  water  into  oil  of  vitriol  and  nitric 
oxide.  This  body  always  forms  in  some  quantity  in  the  manufacture  of 
nitric  oxide,  and  owing  to  it  the  theory  of  its  formation  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  much  more  complex. 
In  fact  when  we  bring  together  moist 
sulphurous  acid  and  nitrous  acid 
gases,  these  unite  to  form  a  white 
crystalline  solid,  wliich  appears  to  be 
a  compound  of  sulphuric  and  hypo- 
nitrous  acid  (SO,+NOj^  mixed  with 
a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
water  which  is  not  constant.  The 
formation  of  this  substance  may  be 
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shown  by  the  arrangement  in  the  figure.  The  central  vessel,  the  umer 
surfiace  of  which  is  shghtly  moistened,  contains  atmos^ieiio  aur;  bjr 
means  of  the  tubes,  sulphurous  acid  gas  geaenfted  in  tte  jDaak,  a,  and 
nitric  oxide  formed  in  i,  are  introduced,  to  the  latter  of  which  the  oxr- 
gen  is  supplied  bj  the  air  to  form  nitrous  acid  fumes ;  the  interior  of 
the  vessel  becomes  gradually  covered  with  a  deposit  like  hoar  frost,  con- 
sisting of  this  substance,  and  in  order  that  its  production  may  proceed 
without  interrupption,  the  vessel  may  be  filled  with  fresh  atmospheric 
air,  by  blowing  through  one  of  the  tubes  c,  dy  whilst  the  residual  gases 
are  expelled  through  the  other. 

This  crystalline  substance  is  decomposed  by  a  larger  quantity  of 
water ;  hence  if  the  bottom  of  the  central  vessel  be  covered  by  a  layer 
of  water,  the  crystalline  substance  falling  into  it,  according  as  it  is  gene- 
rated, separates  into  oil  of  vitriol  and  hyponitrous  acids ;  thus,  SOs  + 
NOy  gives  SOy  +  HO,  and  NOj,  which  last  is  decomposed  by  the  ex- 
cess of  water  into  nitric  acid  and  nitric  oxide,  3NO3  giving  NO5,  and 
2  NO) ;  the  nitric  acid  remains  combined  with  the  water  along  with 
the  sulphuric  acid,  whilst  the  nitric  oxide  escaping  with  ^erresoenoe, 
generates,  on  arriving  at  the  air,  a  new  quantity  of  red  fumes,  and  oxi- 
dizes a  new  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid. 

It  was  supposed,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  water  was  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  this  solid  body,  although  a  larger  quantity  decomposed  it, 
but  it  has  been  found,  that  a  similar  substance  may  be  formed  which 
contains  no  water.  Sulphurous  and  nitrous  acids  do  not  act  on  each 
other  when  in  the  gaseous  form,  unless  water  be  present,  but  they  com- 
bine if  placed  in  contact  under  considerable  pressure,  and  liquid,  even 
when  completely  dry.  A  portion  of  the  nitrous  acid  converts  an  equi- 
valent of  the  sulphurous  acid  into  sulphuric  acid,  it  beiag  itself  reduced 
to  the  state  of  hyponitrous  acid  \  whilst  another  quantity  of  nitrous  and 
sulphurous  acid  unites  directly ;  there  are  thus  formed  from  2SOs  and 
2NO4  a  white  cry  staUine  solid  SO,.  NO4  with  SO,  and  a  quantity  of  NQj, 
which  is  given  off,  on  the  tube,  in  which  the  combination  is  produced, 
being  opened. 

It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  this  substance  interferes  in 
the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  large  scale,  where  the  nitrous  and 
sulphurous  acids  act  on  one  another  in  the  gaseous  forms  in  presence  of 
a  large  excess  of  air  and  water,  and  I  agree  with  Berzelius  in  consider- 
ing the  phenomena  sufficiently  explained  by  the  more  simple  theory 
previously  given. 

In  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  apparatus  consists  of  a  long 
leaden  chamber,  constructed  in  two  portons  \  the  lower,  a  tray  of  about 
\\  feet  deep,  the  other,  a  quadrangular  bell,  which  being  suspended  on 
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wooden  frame  work,  b,  I,  rests  with  its  edges  immersed  in  the  liquid, 
with  which  the  tray  is  filled,  like  the  cylinder  of  a  bell  gasometer.  The 
bottom  of  the  chamber,  which  is  supported  at  a  certain  distance  from 


the  ground  on  pillars,  a,  a,  a,  slants  from  before,  so  that  the  liquid 
which  occupies  it  increases  in  depth  towards  the  end.  Under  the  front 
is  placed  a  furnace,  d,  on  the  floor  of  which,  e,  the  sulphur  is  burned, 
and  the  sulphurous  acid  passes  into  the  chamber  by  the  chimney /;  the 
heat  necessary  is  supplied  by  the  fire-place  under  e  ;  the  nitrous  acid  is 
obtained  by  placing  over  the  burning  sulphur  in  ^  a  pan,  containing  a 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  oil  of  vitriol,  the  nitric  acid  evolved 
from  which  directly  oxidizes  a  portion  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  then 
being  brought  to  the  state  of  NO^  acts  on  the  mass  of  sulphurous  acid, 
as  has  been  just  described :  ^  is  a  boiler,  by  wliich  steam  is  driven  into 
the  chamber  at  hy  and  thus,  in  the  interior,  are  provided  the  conditions 
for  the  reunion  of  steam,  sulphurous  acid  gas  and  nitrous  acid  fumes, 
which  may  produce,  as  in  the  apparatus  figured  already,  the  white  crystal- 
line solid,  by  which,  when  decomposed  by  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chamber,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  produced,  and  nitric  oxide  gas  evolved. 
This  nitric  oxide,  mixing  with  the  atmospheric  air,  which  is  always 
present  in  large  excess  in  the  interior  of  the  chamber,  is  reconverted 
into  nitrous  acid,  which  combines  with  a  new  quantity  of  sulphurous 
acid  generating  another  proportion  of  the  solid  body,  from  whose  de- 
composition by  the  water  the  nitric  oxide  is  again  evolved  with  httle 
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loss;  and  thus  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  gradually  transferred  to  the 
sulphurous  acid  by  the  intermediate  agency  of  the  nitrous  acid  fumes. 
Were  there  no  nitric  acid  formed^  the  same  quantity  of  nitric  oxide 
might  convert  an  infinite  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  into  sulphuric 
acid ;  but  as  the  oil  of  vitriol  produced  always  retains  a  certain  portion 
of  the  nitric  acid,  it  is  necessary  to  supply  its  loss,  and  to  send  into 
the  chamber  a  continued  current  of  nitrous  acid  fumes.  This  is  secured 
by  the  construction  already  described;  about  one  part  of  nitrate  of 
soda  being  decomposed  for  every  eight  or  nine  parts  of  sulphur  burned 
in  the  furnace,  d,  e.  The  draught  is  regulated  by  the  chimney,  c,  which 
is  fitted  with  a  valve,  by  the  position  of  which  a  current  of  air  is 
established  through  the  chamber  sufficient  to  bring  the  gases  into  com- 
plete mixture  inside,  and  in  due  proportions,  but  which  does  not  carry 
them  away  until  their  action  is  complete. 

The  inclination  given  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  is  for  the  purpose 
that  the  water,  which  having  dissolved  most  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  be- 
comes heaviest,  shall  flow  down  to  the  farthest  end,  and  thus  there  shall 
be,  on  the  surface  next  the  firont,  a  layer  of  the  weakest  acid,  ready  to 
absorb  and  decompose  the  great  quantity  of  the  crystalline  body  formed 
when  the  mixed  sulphurous  and  nitrous  acid  gases  meet  the  damp  atmo- 
sphere of  the  chamber. 

The  water  in  the  chamber  is  allowed  to  remain  unchanged  until  it 
has  attained  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1*600;  it  is  then  removed  by 
leaden  pipes,  and  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  leaden  cisterns,  until 
its  specific  gravity  is  increased  to  about  1*76.  When  so  strong,  it 
begins  to  act  on  the  lead,  and  must  be  transferred  to  vessels  of  glass,  or 
stiU  better,  of  platinum,  in  which  the  concentration  may  be  finished. 
In  the  strongest  form  in  which  it  can  be  so  obtained,  its  specific  gra- 
vity is  1-84.7,  and  it  contains  81*64  of  real  acid  in  100. 

It  is  found  that  the  white  crystalline  body  already  described  as  en- 
gaged in  the  conversion  of  sulphurous  into  sulphuric  acid,  dissolves  in 
some  proportion  in  the  oil  of  vitriol  produced  and  becomes,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  a  very  disadvantageous  impurity.  Thus  it  corrodes 
the  leaden  or  even  platinum  vessels  in  which  the  acid  is  concentrated, 
and  it  injures  the  colour  of  indigo  when  dissolved  in  the  oil  of  vitriol. 
It  is  best  removed  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  which  it  decomposes,  and  the  nitrogen  of  both  bodies  is  given 
off  as  gas.  SO3  +  NO3  and  SO3  +  NH3  giving  2SOs.  3 HO  and  2N. 
This  compound  of  hyponitrous  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid,  may  also  be 
separated  by  distillation.  The  pure  oil  of  vitriol  passing  over  first,  and 
the  residue  may  be  so  concentrated  as  that  the  nitro-sulphuric  acid  shall 
cr}'stallize  out  on  cooling. 
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Thus  is  the  oil  of  vitriol  of  commerce  mauufactured.  Latterly,  a 
modification  of  the  process  has  been  introduced,  in  consequence  of  the 
extensive  use  of  the  iron  pyrites  (bisulphuret  of  iron,  FeSa),  in  place  of 
sulphur,  as  the  source  of  the  sulphurous  acid.  Instead  of  the  furnace, 
Cff,  there  is  built,  in  front  of  the  chamber,  a  kiln,  somewhat  like  a 
limekiln,  except  that  it  is  narrowed  at  top  into  a  chimney  passing  into 
the  chamber.  At  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  is  placed  a  layer  of  coal  or 
wood ;  on  it  the  pyrites  in  small  pieces.  The  fire  is  lighted,  and  the 
ignition  being  communicated  to  the  pyrites,  the  sulphur  burns,  forming 
sulphuric  acid,  which  is  conducted  into  the  chamber,  whilst  the  iron 
remains  behind  as  the  peroxide.  The  pan  with  nitre  and  oil  of  vitriol 
is  supported  in  the  kiln  at  such  a  height  above  tlie  mass  of  burning 
pyrites,  as  that  the  temperature  may  not  be  too  great.  According  as 
the  combustion  proceeds,  new  quantities  of  pyrites  are  introduced  by 
apertures  high  up  in  the  kiln,  whilst  the  residue  of  adherent  rock  and 
oxide  of  iron  is  raked  out  from  the  ashpits  at  the  bottom.  The  iron 
pyrites  being,  however,  always  intermixed  with  the  arseniuret  of  iron, 
the  oil  of  vitriol  so  manufactured  contains  often  a  large  quantity  of 
arsenic,  which  unfits  it  for  all  medical  uses  and  for  many  uses  of  the 
arts.     It  can  scarcely  be  purified. 

Fuming  Sulphuric  Acid. — A  form  of  sulphuric  acid  is  prepared  upon 
the  Continent,  and  known  as  German  oil  of  vitriol,  or  fuming  sulphuric 
acid,  which  is  much  stronger  than  can  be  made  by  the  combustion  of 
sulphur,  as  has  been  described.  It  is  obtained  by  exposing  sulphate  of 
iron  to  a  red  heat,  in  earthen  retorts.  If  the  sulphate  of  iron,  perfectly 
dry,  be  strongly  heated,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  driven  off,  and  oxide  of 
iron  remains  behind,  but  the  acid  is  mostly  resolved  into  sulphurous 
add  and  oxygen,  and  consequently  lost.  But  if  the  sulphate  of  iron  be 
not  completely  dried,  the  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  the  water,  and 
distilling  over  in  combination  with  it,  forms  a  dark  coloured  liquid,  of  a 
thick,  oily  consistence,  specific  gravity  about  1*9,  and  consisting  gene- 
rally of  about  90  of  real  acid  and  10  of  water,  in  100,  approaching 
closely  to  the  formula  2SO3  +  HO.  At  the  same  time,  a  quantity 
(one-half)  of  the  acid  is  decomposed,  the  iron  becomg  peroxidized,  and 
sulphurous  acid  gas  being  evolved.  Thus  ^(SOs  +  FeO)  and  HO  give 
2SOs  +  HO  and  ^SOj,  leaving  behind  i¥ejdi,  known  in  commerce  as 
colcothar  of  vitriol. 

This  process  is  carried  on  in  a  long  furnace,  in  which  are  ranged 

about  120  earthen  retorts,  as  i,  in  rows 
of  20,  containing  the  partially  dried  sul- 
phate of  iron.    They  are  gradually  heated^ 
until  the  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  begin  to  appear,  and  the  receiver,  k, 
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is  then  attached,  in  which  the  acid  is  condensed  by  means  of  cold  appUed 
externally. 

When  this  fuming  sulphuric  acid  is  heated,  it  is  resolved  into  ordi- 
nary oil  of  vitriol  and  real  sulphuric  acid.  This  last  being  very  volatile, 
distills  over  in  colourless  vapours,  which,  on  coming  into  contact  with 
moist  air,  forms  dense  white  fumes  of  liquid  acid.  If  the  colourless 
vapour  be  received  in  a  dry  vessel,  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture,  it  con- 
denses in  beautiful  white  satiny  fibres,  constituting  the  dry  sulphuric 
acid.  Tliis  acid  melts  at  77**,  and  very  little  above  that  temperature  it 
boils.     The  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  is  2766,  formed  by 

One  volume  of  vapour  of  sulphur,     .        .    =    6G48'0 
Nine  volumes  of  oxygen,  1105  6  x  ^  =    9950*4 


The  ten  volumes  forming  six,  .    =  16596*4 


Of  which  one  weighs,  therefore,  .        .    2766*4 

When  this  dry  sulphuric  acid  in  vapour  is  brought  into  contact  with 
dry  barytes,  lime,  or  magnesia,  they  combine  with  brilliant  combustion, 
forming  sulphates  of  those  earths.  When  a  mass  of  the  crystals  is 
thrown  into  water,  it  hisses  as  on  the  immersion  of  red  hot  iron,  and 
ordinary  liquid  sulphuric  acid  is  produced. 

There  exist  several  definite  compounds  of  sulphuric  acid  with  water, 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  are  two ;  the  first  is  the  strongest  oil  of 
vitriol  made  in  this  country,  and  contains  an  equivalent  of  acid  united 
to  one  of  water ;  its  formula  is  SO3  +  HO ;  its  moist  important  proper- 
ties have  been  already  described.  The  other  contains  twice  as  much 
water;  its  formula  being  SO3  +  2H0;  its  specific  gravity  is  1780. 
When  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  melting  ice,  this  add  forms  large 
and  regular  crystals,  whilst  the  stronger  or  weaker  acids  require  very 
intense  cold  to  solidify  them.  When  oil  of  vitriol  is  mixed  with  water, 
the  great  heat  which  is  produced  results  from  the  formation  of  definite 
compounds ;  and  it  has  been  already  shewn,  (page  245,)  that  no  matter 
what  combination  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  forms,  it  evolves 
the  same  quantity  of  heat  on  entering  into  union. 

Sulphuric  acid,  formed  by  the  combustion  of  sulphur,  as  described, 
in  leaden  chambers,  is  liable  to  be  contaminated  by  the  presence  of  some 
nitric  acid  and  of  lead ;  from  these  it  may  be  freed  by  redistillation, 
which  should,  however,  be  conducted  with  great  care,  as  the  vapour  of 
the  acid  forms  interruptedly  and  by  sudden  bursts,  which  might 
endanger  the  apparatus.  On  diluting  common  oil  of  vitriol,  a  white 
powder  is  generally  seen  to  form,  which  is  sulphate  of  lead,  that  had 
been  held  in  solution  by  the  strong  acid,  but  which  the  diluted  acid  lets 
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precipitate.  The  acid  now  fonned  from  the  iron  pyrites  is  found  to 
contain  frequently  arsenic  and  selenium;  the  presence  of  the  former 
may  become  of  great  importance  in  medico-legal  investigations^  and  the 
detection  of  it  will  be  fully  described  in  its  proper  place. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  very  easily  detected  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  barytes  or  of  nitrate  of  lead.  If  the  smallest  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid  be  present,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  insoluble 
in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  even  when  boiled. 

Sulphuric  acid  appears  to  dissolve  certain  bodies  in  small  quantity, 
which  are  not  soluble  without  alteration  in  any  other  medium.  These 
are  sulphur,  carbon,  tellurium,  and  selenium.  These  solutions  are  not, 
however,  of  any  independent  interest 


Hypomlfhurom  Acid. 
8,0,  or  SO,  +  8.  Eq.  48  or  600. 

When  a  stream  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  (SO,)  is  passed  into  a  solution 
of  sulphuret  of  calcium,  it  is  absorbed,  a  quantity  of  sulphur  is  pre- 
cipitated, and  the  liquor,  when  filtered,  is  found  to  be  a  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  lime.  The  reaction  which  occurs  is  simple.  Half  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  sulphurous  acid  passes  to  the  calcium,  to  form  lime, 
reducing  the  sulphurous  to  the  state  of  hyposulphurous  acid,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  sulphur  which  has  been  combined  with  the  calcium 
is  set  free.  2CaS  and  280^  giving  2CaO  -h  8,0^^  whilst  28  is 
precipitated. 

This  acid  is  also  formed  when  sulphur  is  boiled  with  an  alkaline 
liquor,  or  with  milk  of  lime.  Thus,  when  soda  and  sulphur  are  boiled 
in  water,  the  liquor  contains  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  sulphuret  of 
sodium,  produced  by  8NaO  and  4S  giving  NaO  +  SjOj  and  2Na.S. 

This  acid  itself  is  very  easily  decomposed ;  it  may,  however,  be  ob- 
tained, at  least  for  a  time,  in  a  free  state,  by  adding  to  any  of  its  salts 
a  stronger  acid ;  or  better,  by  bringing  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  to  meet  in  water;  the  reaction  which  occurs  is  that 
4SO2  and  2SH  give  SSjOj  and  2  O.H.  The  water  gradually  becomes 
intensely  sour,  but  after  some  time,  this  acid  resolves  itself  into  sulphur 
and  sulphurous  acid. 

The  most  remarkable  character  which  the  compounds  of  hyposul- 
phurous acid  possesses,  is,  that  they  dissolve  those  compounds  of  silver 
which  arc  insoluble  in  water,  as  the  chloride  and  iodide,  and  form  a  solu- 
tion possessing  an  intensely  sweet  taste ;  upon  this  property  is  founded 
their  use  in  daguerreotype  and  photogenic  drawing.    This  acid  is  also 
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recognized  by  its  silver  salt  being  decomposed^  when  boiled,  into  black 
sulpliuret  of  silver  and  free  sulphuric  acid.  SgOt  +  AgO  giving  SO3 
and  AgS.  It  is  an  important  fact,  also,  in  the  history  of  the  hyposul- 
phurous  acid,  that  its  salts  do  not  always  contain  metallic  oxides,  but 
that  it  may  form  salts  with  metallic  sulphurets ;  thus,  there  are  two 
hyposulphites  of  sodium,  of  which,  one  contains  oxide  of  sodium^ 
(soda,)  the  other  sulphuret  of  sodium.  Their  formulae  are  8,0,  +  NaO 
and  SaO,  +  NaS.  Each  of  these,  in  crystallizing,  combines  with  ten 
atoms  of  water,  Uke  common  sulphate  of  soda ;  they  possess  like  it  a 
point  of  maximum  solubility,  and  the  crystals  of  all  tliree  appear  to  be 
isomorphous.     There  are,  therefore,  three  salts, 

SOi.S  +  NaS+10.HO, 
SO,.S+NaO+ 10.110, 
SOj.O  +  NaO+lO.HO, 

the  similar  constitution  of  which  evidences  the  relation  of  sulphur  and 
oxygen  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  will  furnish  the  ground  of  specu- 
lations of  great  interest,  to  which  I  shall  just  now  recur. 
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SjOg  or  SA  +  O.  Eq.  900  or  72. 

When  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  passed  through  water  in  which  pure 
peroxide  of  manganese  is  diffused,  this  dissolves,  and  the  solution  con- 
tains neutral  hyposulphate  of  manganese.  The  reaction  by  which  it  is 
produced  is  simply  that  the  second  atom  of  oxygen  of  the  peroxide  of 
manganese  converts  two  equivalents  of  sulphurous  acid  into  hyposul- 
phuric  acid,  which  is  exactly  neutralized  by  the  protoxide  of  manganese 
that  is  evolved.     gSO^  and  MnOj  giving  MnO  +  S^O^. 

When  a  salt  of  hyposulphuric  acid  is  heated,  it  is  resolved  into  sul- 
phurous acid,  which  passes  off  as  gas,  and  a  neutral  sulphate  which 
remains  behind.  S^Og  +  RO  giving  SO2  and  SO3  +  RO.  The  add 
may  be  obtained  free  by  decomposing  its  barytes  salt  by  sulphuric  acid, 
but  it  cannot  be  kept  long.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  sulphurous  acid, 
and  sulphuric  acid  remains ;  and  even  when  cold  it  gradually  forms  sul- 
phuric acid,  by  absorbing  oxygen. 

Trithionic  Acid.     SaO^.  Eq.  88  or  1100. 

This  and  the  succeeding  acids  were  first  discovered  in  consequence 
of  the  numerous  processes  tried  to  prepare  hyposulphite  of  soda  for 
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daguerreotype  processes.  This  one  was  discovered  by  Laiiglois^  aud 
obtained  by  boiling  sulphur  with  a  solution  of  bisulphite  of  potash.  The 
trithionate  of  potash  crystallizes  easily.  When  heated  it  is  resolved 
into  sulphur,  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphate  of  potash.  This  kind  of 
reaction  is,  in  fact,  common  to  this  class  of  acids ;  the  only  difiFerence 
being  in  the  proportion  of  sulphur  set  free.  The  quantity  of  oxygen 
and  of  base  in  their  salts  being  in  every  case  such  as  to  produce  an 
equivalent  of  sulphurous  acid  and  an  equivalent  of  a  neutral  sulphate. 
Another  and  better  mode  of  preparing  this  acid  consists  in  digesting 
dithionate  (Hyposulphate)  of  potash  with  sulphur  for  some  hours;  the 
reaction  which  requires  days,  by  Langlois'  process,  is  completed,  and 
the  salt  is  ready  to  crystallize.  The  facility  of  this  method  may  be  an 
indication  of  the  real  constitution  of  this  family  of  acids, 

Tetraihionic  acid,      S4O4.     Eq.  104  or  1300. 
Pentathuynic  acid,     S5O5.     Eq.  120  or  1500. 

The  former  acid  was  obtained  by  Fordos  and  Gelis,  by  decomposing 
hyposulphite  of  soda  with  iodine.  There  are  formed  iodide  of  sodium 
and  tetrathionate  of  soda.  2(8202  +  NaO)  and  I.  producing  Nal  and 
840*.  NaO.  The  acid  may  be  obtained  isolated  from  the  barytes  salt, 
which  is  prepared  by  digesting  hyposulphite  of  barytes  in  water  with 
iodine.  A  solution  is  produced  from  which  the  tetrathionate  of  barytes 
separates  as  a  crystalline  powder,  which  may  be  rendered  quite  pure  by 
washing  with  alcohol,  to  remove  the  iodide  of  barium.  This  crystal- 
line powder,  when  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  gives  sulphate 
of  barytes  and  a  solution  of  tetrathionic  acid.  This  liquor  reacts  sour, 
forms  well-defined  salts,  and  is  decomposed  by  heat. 

The  j>e9Uat Atonic  acid  is  generated  when  sulphurous  add  and  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  are  brought  into  contact.  By  this  reaction,  which  shall 
be  again  referred  to,  sulphur  is  deposited,  and  the  water  formed  be- 
comes strongly  acid.  This  acid  forms  well-defined  salts ;  an  important 
property  of  it  is,  that  by  boiling,  sulphur  is  deposited,  and  dithionic 
acid  formed ;  it  being  only  subsequently,  and  by  further  heat,  that  it 
is  resolved  into  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids. 

By  acting  on  the  chloride  and  the  dichloride  of  sulphur  with  sul- 
phurous acid  and  water,  Flessy  has  obtained  two  acids  wliich  form  crys- 
tallizable  salts,  and  to  which  he  assigns  the  formulae  of  84O5  and  850e. 
respectively.  His  account  of  their  properties  is,  however,  too  imper- 
fect to  admit  of  any  detailed  description  here,  and  they  are  evidently 
either  the  same  as  those  already  described,  or  they  are  additional  mem- 
bers of  the  same  series. 
26 
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Remarks  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Compounds  of  Oxygen   and 

Sulphur, 

The  progress  of  science  has  gradually  brought  into  view  a  number  of 
facts^  by  which  it  is  now  very  nearly  fully  established^  that  of  the  bodies 
just  now  described^  we  must  look  upon  the  sulphurous  add  as  the  only 
direct  compound  of  sulphur  and  oxygen^  and  that  in  the  others^  sulphu- 
rous acid^  or  some  modification  of  it^  must  be  considered  as  pre-existing. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  very  numerous.  By  the  direct  union  of 
sulphur  and  oxygen  we  never  can  obtain  any  other  compound 
than  sulphurous  acid ;  the  others  being  always  formed  by  its  means ; 
it  being  prepared  either  perfectly  distinctly,  or  at  the  moment  of 
the  reaction,  and  then  presented  to  other  elements  with  which  it  may 
unite. 

On  this  view  the  rationale  of  the  indirect  process  of  manufacture  of 
sulphuric  acid  becomes  evident.  The  sulphur,  when  it  forms  sulphu- 
ric acid,  is  really  saturated  with  oxygen,  and  cannot  combine  with  any 
more ;  but  the  sulphurous  acid  (SO2)  acts  as  a  compound  radical,  like 
cyanogen,  as  described  in  p.  324,  and  may  unite  with  any  of  the  simple 
or  compound  bodies.  It  does  not  unite  directly  with  oxygen,  but  it 
does  so  with  nitrous  acid,  and  the  body  so  formed  is  decomposed  by 
water,  producing  sulphuric  acid,  as  has  been  fully  described.  In  like 
manner,  to  form  hyposulphurous  acid,  the  radical,  sulphurous  acid,  may 
be  considered  to  combine  with  sulphur ;  the  compound  being  a  sulphur 
acid,  SO,  -f-  8,  which  combines  with  sulphur  bases  to  form  a  distinct 
class  of  salts.  The  hyposulphuric  acid  may  contain  also  sulphurous 
acid  as  its  basis ;  but  there  are  two  equivalents  of  the  radical  to  one  of 
oxygen :  it  is  2S0j  +  O.  This  hypothesis  is  rendered  still  stronger 
by  the  fact,  that  sulphurous  acid  combines  with  chlorine  and  with 
iodine  to  form  the  chloro-sulphurous  acid,  SO,  4-  CI;  and  the  iodo- 
sulphurous  acid,  SO2  +  I.  It  combines  also  with  nitric  oxide  to  form 
the  nitro-sulphurous  acid,  SOj  4.  NOj.  The  chloro-sulphurous  acid  is 
produced  by  the  direct  combination  of  chlorine  and  sulphurous  acid, 
when  exposed  to  sun-light  The  iodo-sulphurous  acid  is  formed  by 
passing  sulphurous  acid  gas  through  a  solution  of  iodine  in  pyroxylic 
spirit,  and  the  nitro-sulphurous  acid,  which  exists  only  combined  with 
bases,  by  placing  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  potash  in  contact  with 
nitric  oxide,  which  it  gradually  absorbs.  The  sulphurous  acid  forms, 
therefore  an  extensive  range  of  combinations,  in  which  it  serves  as  a 
a  compound  radical,  and  of  which  the  formulas  may  be  written  as 
follows : 
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Sulphuric  acid, 

.    SOa  +  O 

Hypo-sulphuric  acid, 

.  2SO2+O 

Hypo-sulphurous  acid, 

.    SOs  +  S 

Chloro-Bulphuroufl  acid. 

.    SO2  +  CI 

lodo-Bulphurous  acid. 

.    SO2  +  I 

Nitro-sulphuroufl  acid,     . 

.    SO24.NO2 

The  ordinary  salts  of  sulphurous  acid,  the  Sulphites,  scarcely  appear 
to  belong  properly  to  that  class,  and  would  rather  rank  along  with  the 
compounds  of  chlorine  with  the  metallic  oxides,  and  with  peroxide 
of  hydrogen,  which  bodies  they  resemble  also  in  their  bleaching  powers. 

The  discovery  of  the  complex  group  of  compounds  of  sulphur  with 
oxygen  to  which  I  have  given  the  name  of  the  Thionic  acids,  renders  it 
necessary  to  extend  our  inquiry  into  their  rational  constitution  even 
beyond  that  point.  The  study  of  the  allotropic  conditions  of  sulphur 
famishes  us,  however,  with  a  clue  to  what  is  probably  their  true  con- 
stitution. It  is  evident  that  they  all  stand  apart  from  sulphuric  acid, 
which  appears  in  their  history  only  as  the  final  product  of  their  destruc- 
tion by  heat.  It  is  evident  that  they  have  all  the  hyposulphuric  acid 
as  their  type.  The  acid  of  Langlois  is  best  formed  from  it.  The 
Pentathionic  acid  breaks  up  into  it  and  sulphur,  and  they  all  differ 
from  it  only  in  the  quantity  of  sulphur  they  contain.  But  if  we  con- 
nder  that  as  explained  in  page  320,  the  same  simple  compounds  may 
act  in  various  combining  proportions,  forming  classes  of  compounds 
essentially  distinct,  we  may  well  consider  that,  the  prismatic  sulphur, 
the  octohedral  sulphur,  and  the  soft  sulphur  may  have  really  different 
equivalent  numbers,  as  they  have  different  densities  and  different  forms. 
One  may  be  S.  with  the  equivalent  16,  another  Sb  with  the  equivalent 
82,  another  Sc  with  the  equivalent  48.  We  might,  therefore,  have 
several  kinds  of  sulphurous  acids :  not  isomeric  but  allotropic  as  re- 
gards the  sulphur;  of  totally  different  numerical  composition,  but  of 
the  tame  type  :  thus  S.Ot  would  be  common  SO, :  but  SbO,  would  be 
StOs  which  is  hyposulphurous  acid,  and  SeOj  would  be  SaOj.  In  each 
case  one  equivalent  of  sulphur  and  two  of  oxygen,  but  in  each  case 
the  equivalent  of  the  sulphur  would  have  a  different  number. 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  composition  of  the  group  of  tliionic 
adds  we  shall  find  that, 

Hyposulphuric  acid  or  dithionic  acid  may  be  supposed  to  contain 
ordinary  sulphurous  add,  and  its  formula  to  be 

2  (S.0J  +  0=2(S0,)+0=S,0,. 

Trithionic  acid  probably  contains  partly  a  and  partly  b  sulphur,  and 
hence  its  formula  is 

(s.o,^-s,o,)  .(.o  =  (SOj-fSjOj  -1-0  =  8,0,. 
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Tetrathionic  acid  contains  on  the  same  view  all  b  sulphur,  or  possibly 
partly  c  and  partly  a,  as  there  may  be 

2  (SbOj)  +  0  =  2  (SjOj)  +  0  or  else 

(Sa02+SeOJ+0=  (S0,+  S30,)  +  0=  S^. 

Pentathionic  acid  similarly  may  be  looked  upon  as  containing  sulphur 
in  the  b  and  the  c  state  thus — 

(Sb02+SA)+0  =  (SA+S30,)+0=  S5O5. 

On  this  view  the  hyposulphurous  acid  might  be  considered  as  sul- 
phurous acid  with  the  b  sulphur ;  but  the  isomorphism  of  the  hyposul- 
phites and  sulphate  of  soda  mentioned  in  page  400  negative  that  idea. 
The  greatest  importance  of  the  theory  I  propose,  consists  in  shewing 
that,  assuming  the  different  allotropic  conditions  which  we  know  sulphur 
to  admit,  to  be  accompanied  by  different  combining  proportions,  we 
can  reduce  all  those  complex  acids  to  the  type  of  the  hyposulphuric  or 
dithionic  acid. 

Berzelius  suggests  that  these  acids  may  be  all  considered  to  contain 
hydrogen,  and  to  be  compounds  of  hyposulphuric  acid  with  different 
sulphurets  of  hydrogen.  This  view  is  founded  on  some  indications  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  found  in  the  analyses  of  the  pentathionic  and  of 
Pless/s  acids.  The  weight  of  evidence  is,  however,  totally  against  the 
existence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  acids  that  have  been  best 
examined,  and  Berzelius  does  not  himself  abide  by  that  view. 

Compounds  of  Sulphur  and  Hydrogen. 

Sulphur  unites  with  hydrogen  in  two  proportions,  forming  a  gas. 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  by  an  equivalent  of  each  element,  and  a  heavy 
liquid,  when  in  the  proportion  of  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  to  two  of 
sulphur. 

To  prepare  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  proto-sulphuret  of  iron  (TeS) 
is  acted  on  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  apparatus  figured  in  p.  876. 
A  lively  effervescence  occurs  from  the  escape  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  and  the  solution  contains  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron ;  a  gentle 
heat  may  be  applied  to  favour  the  reaction  of  the  materials.  In  this 
process  water  is  decomposed,  its  oxygen  being  transferred  to  the  iron 
and  its  hydrogen  to  the  sulphur ;  the  result  may  be  expressed  as  fol- 
loi^s  :  FeS  and  SO,  +  HO  give  HS  and  SOs  +  FeO.  This  gas  may 
also  be  obtained  by  acting  on  sulphuret  of  potassium  by  dilute  sul- 
phuric or  muriatic  acid,  in  which  case  the  theory  is  similar  to  that 
already  given.  Sulphuret  of  antimony  and  liquid  muriatic  acid  pro- 
duce, when  heated,  very  pure  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  reaction  being 
that  SbjSa  and  8(HC1)  give  SbaCU  and  3(HS). 
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The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  being  absorbed  by  water,  cannot  be 
well  collected  over  it,  except  it  be  saturated  with  common  salt,  or  be 
heated  to  above  90**,  in  which  case  its  solvent  power  is  very  much 
diminished.  It  cannot  be  kept  long  over  the  mercurial  pneumatic 
trough,  for  the  lead  and  tin  always  present  in  the  mercury  of  commerce 
gradually  decompose  it,  combining  with  the  sulphur,  and  leaving  the 
hydrogen  free ;  the  volume  of  the  gas  remains  the  same  during  this 
decomposition. 

This  gas  is  colourless  and  transparent :  it  is  characterized  by  its  fetid 
odour,  that  of  rotten  eggs,  which  indeed  owe  their  peculiar  odour  to 
the  formation  of  this  gas  during  their  putrefaction.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  1177.     It  consists,  therefore,  of 

One  Tolume  of  vapour  of  sulphur,     .        .        .    6648*0 
Six  volumes  of  hydrogeu,    .  69*3  x  6  =s   415*8 


the  seven  volumes  axe  condensed  to  six,        .  7063*8 


of  which  one  weighs,  therefore,     ....     1 177*3 

The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  solution 
which  is  extensively  used  as  a  reagent  for  the  metals,  from  the  solutions 
of  most  of  which  it  precipitates  metallic  sulphurets  of  various  colours, 
by  which  many  metals  may  be  recognized.  Thus,  antimony  gives  an 
orange,  manganese  a  flesh  red,  arsenic  and  cadmium  a  canary  yellow, 
and  several,  as  lead,  mercury,  and  bismuth,  black  or  brown  precipitates. 

When  a  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  water  has  access  to  the 
air,  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  combining  with  the  hydrogen  sets  the 
sulphur  free  as  a  milky  precipitate.  The  nascent  sulphur,  however,  in 
part  also  absorbs  oxygen,  and  there  is  formed  some  sulphuric  acid 
whereby  the  presence  of  this  acid,  free,  in  volcanic  springs,  occurs  as  in 
the  Kio  Vinaigre  in  New  Spain.  If  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  be 
mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  half  of  the  whole  quantity  of  sulphur 
is  precipitated  and  the  remainder  is  converted  into  pentathionic  acid ; 
5S0j  and  5SH  producing  5S  and  5H0  with  S5O5. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  highly  inflammable ;  if  burned  in  a  limited 
quantity  of  air,  the  hydrogen  is  consumed,  whilst  most  of  the  sulphur 
is  deposited.  By  means  of  nitric  acid  or  chlorine  it  may  be  completely 
decomposed ;  hence,  chlorine  acts  as  a  disinfectant  and  purifieiT  of 
sewers  or  rooms  impregnated  with  the  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
This  gas  is  very  poisonous ;  air  being  capable  of  producing  death  to 
lai^  animals,  if  respired,  though  it  may  not  contain  more  than  ^^  of 
this  gas.  Many  of  the  metals  decompose  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  par- 
ticularly when  heated  in  this  gas,  combining  with  the  sulphur,  and 
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setting  the  hydrogen  free.  This  occurs  slowly,  even  at  common  tempe- 
ratures ;  and  hence  metals,  as  gold  and  silver,  which  are  not  oxidized 
by  the  air,  are  gradually  tarnished  by  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which 
exhaled  from  decomposing  animal  matter,  is  always  present  in  the 
atmosphere.  This  gas,  evolved  probably  by  the  action  of  water  on  the 
native  sulphurets  of  iron,  at  high  temperatures,  is  a  frequent  constituent 
of  minend  springs,  and  forms  the  class  of  spas  termed  sulphureous, 
such  as  those  of  Harrowgate,  Lucan,  and  (Jolden-bridge.  They  are 
easily  recognized  by  the  fetid  odour,  by  blackening  a  silver  spoon,  or 
by  giving  a  black  or  brown  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of 

lead. 

In   its  chemical  relations,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  assimilates  itself 
closely  to  water ;  its  composition  and  equivalent  numbers  are  as  follows: 

Sulphur,    9418    One  equiyalent  =  2000  op  IBO 
Hydrogen,  5-82    One  equiyalent  =    12*5  or    1*0 


100-00  212-5        17-0 

BUSulphuret  of  Hydrogen. — ^To  prepare  tliis  substance,  bi-sulphuret 
of  potassium  is  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  gently  poured 
into  dilute  muriatic  acid;  the  potassium  combines  with  the  chlorine, 
and  the  hydrogen  unites  with  the  sulphur ;  K&  and  H  CI  giving  KQ 
and  HSa ;  the  latter  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  as  a  heavy  yellow 
liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  but  decomposed  rapidly  by  contact  with  itp 
unless  free  acid  be  present.  It  is  not  easily  obtained  pure,  as  the  sul- 
phuret  of  potassium,  formed  by  melting  salt  of  tartar  and  sulphur 
together,  or  by  dissolving  sulphur  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
always  contains  an  excess  of  sulphur,  beyond  two  atoms,  which  precipi- 
tating along  with  the  true  compound,  dissolves  in  it  and  modifies  its 
properties  and  composition. 

This  oily  liquid  is  characterized  by  separating,  with  great  ease,  into 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  and  solid  sulphur ;  indeed  the  best  way  of 
obtaining  sulphuretted  hydrogen  condensed  into  a  liquid,  is  to  seal  up, 
in  a  strong  tube,  a  quantity  of  this  bisulphuretted  hydrogen,  which, 
after  a  short  time,  is  decomposed  ;  the  gas  not  being  able  to  escape,  is 
liquefied  by  the  pressure  it  exercises,  whilst  the  sulphur  separates  in  octo- 
hedral  crystals. 

This  body  is  decomposed  by  all  substances  which  decompose  deutoxide 
of  hydrogen.  Black  oxide  of  manganese,  or  oxide  of  silver  put  in  con- 
tact with  it,  evolve  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  often  with  the 
appearance  of  light  and  heat ;  it  corrodes  the  skin,  and  appears  to  pos- 
sess bleaching  properties. 


Selenii^m,  and  its  Compaunch,  8fc.  407 

Sulpiureii  of  nitrogen  have  beeu  discovered  and  described ;  they  are 
solid  and  crystallizable^  but  are  of  no  importance. 

OF  SELENroM. 
Symbol.     Se.  Eq.  89-6  or  494-6. 

Selenium  was  discovered  by  Berzelius,  and  accompanies,  although  in 
exceedingly  small  quantity,  the  native  metallic  sulphurets,  existing  as 
seleniurets  of  the  same  metals.  It  remains  even  still  a  very  rare  sub- 
stance :  it  has  not  been  introduced  into  the  arts  or  into  medicine,  and 
it  will  hence  be  necessary  to  touch  upon  its  history  but  very  slightly. 

When  extracted  from  its  native  combinations,  selenium  is  a  solid,  of 
a  dark  brown  colour,  and  when  smooth,  with  metallic  lustre.  Its  den- 
sity is  4*32 ;  its  fracture  is  crystalline;  it  melts  a  little  above  the  boiling 
point  of  water,  and  boils  at  650®;  its  vapour  is  of  a  deep  yellow 
colour,  like  that  of  sulphur.  In  its  manner  of  combination  it  resembles, 
almost  completely  sulphur. 

In  one  respect,  however,  they  diflTer ;  when  selenium  is  burned  in  air^ 
it  combines  with  but  one  equivalent  of  oxygen,  forming  oxide  of  selenium 
(SeO.),  a  colourless  gas,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  pungent  odour  of 
horse-radish.  By  this  means  selenium  may  be  recognized,  even  when 
present  in  exceedingly  small  quantity.  Sulphur  does  not  appear  to  form 
a  similar  compound. 

When  selenium  is  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  it  unites  with  two  equiva- 
lents of  oxygen,  and  forms  eelenious  acid,  SeOa.  This  may  be  also 
produced  by  burning  selenium  in  oxygen  gas  at  a  high  temperature.  It 
is  solid,  white,  volatile,  and  may  be  obtained  crystallized  by  subli- 
mation, or  from  its  watery  solution.  Selenious  acid  may  be  deprived  of 
its  oxygen  by  contact  with  zinc  or  iron  filings,  or  by  sulphurous  acid  : 
selenium  is  set  free  as  a  fine  crimson  precipitate.  When  selenite  of 
ammonia  is  heated,  it  gives  water,  nitrogen,  and  free  selenium. 

If  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  be  passed  through  a  solution  of  selenious 
acid,  or  if  selenium  be  melted  with  nitre,  selenic  acid  is  formed  (SeOa), 
which  has  the  most  remarkable  analogy  with  sulphuric  acid.  All  their 
similar  salts  are  isomorphous,  and  almost  identical  in  properties.  In- 
deed, to  distinguish  them,  it  is  necessary  to  boil  the  salt  with  muriatic 
acid,  which  has  no  action  on  the  sulphate,  but  gives  with  the  seleniate, 
chlorine,  and  selenious  acid. 

SeleniureUed  Ilydrogen  is  formed  by  the  action  of  acids  upon  metallic 
seleniurets,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  that  described  under  the 
head  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  a  colourless  gas,  of  an  extremely 
fetid  odour,  irrespirable,  soluble  in  water,  and  precipitating,  from  the 
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solutions  of  many  of  tlie  metals,  metallic  seleniurets ;  these  are  gene- 
raliy  black  or  brown,  hnt  the  seleninret  of  manganese  is,  like  the  aul- 
phuret,  flesh-red,  and  that  of  zinc  is  white. 

When  sulphuret  of  hydrogen  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  selenious 
sciH,  water  is  formed,  and  a  Bulphnret  of  selenium  is  produced,  analo- 
gous to  selenious  acid,  its  formula  being  Se  +  S,.  It  is  a  canary  yel- 
low powder,  insoluble  in  water. 

OF  PHOSPHORUS. 
SffitOiol.  P.  Eq.  =  32  or  400. 
Fliosphoms  exists  in  nature,  principally  in  the  animal  kingdom,  iu 
the  bones  of  the  rertebrated  animals,  in  the  fluids  of  the  body,  and  also 
in  the  pulpy  material  of  the  brain  and  nerves.  It  is  found  in  small 
quantity  in  many  vegetables,  and  is  a  constituent  of  some  minerals.  It 
is  prepared  as  an  article  of  manufacture  in  large  quantity  in  London 
and  Paris.  In  the  latter  city  it  is  compuled  that  about  200,000lbs.  of 
phosphorus  are  annually  obtained. 

The  principal  source  of  phosphorus  is  the  earthy  material  of  bones 
(phosphate  of  lime.)  The  bones  arc  first  burned  until  they  become 
completely  while,  and  are  then  grouad  to  powder.  To  three  parts  of  this 
powder  arc  added  thirty  parts  of  water  and  two  of  oil  of  vitriol.  The 
sulphuric  acid  unites  with  a  portion  of  the  lime  of  the  bone  ashes,  whilst 
tlie  remainder  forms  with  the  whole  of  the  phos]»horic  acid  a  soluble 
salt  which  is  obtained  in  the  liquor,  when  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime 
is  separated  by  straining  through  a  cloth.  The  liquor  is  evaporated  fo 
the  consistence  of  a  sirup,  and  gradually  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  pow- 
dert^d  charcoal,  about  one-fourth  the  weight  of  the  bones  that  had  been 
used,  and  the  whole  completely  dried  at  a  temperature  just  below  red- 
ness. This  mass  is  introduced,  in  powder,  into  an  earthen  retort  a, 
which  is  placed  in  a  furnace,  as  in  the 
figure.  To  the  neck  of  the  retort  is 
adapted  a  copper  tube,  I,  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  which  dips  a  little  into  the 
water  in  the  bottle  which  serves  as  a 
receiver.  The  retort  being  gradually 
heated,  the  excess  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
is  decomposed  by  tlie  charcoal,  the  car- 
bon of  whieh  combines  with  the  oxygen 
to  form  carbonic  acid,  whilst  the  phos- 
phorus becomes  free;  this  being  vola- 
tilized by  the  high  temperature,  passes 
in  the  state  of  vapour  into  tlie  copper 
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tabe>  where  it  is  condensed,  and  flowing  down  iii  the  liquid  form  into 
the  bottle,  collects  under  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  copper  tube 
must  dip  so  little  under  the  water,  that  by  no  condensation  could  this 
be  forced  back  into  the  retort. 

The  phosphorus  so  obtained  is  again  melted  under  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  poured  into  glass  tubes,  where  it  is  allowed  to  solidify.  It 
thus  gets  tlie  cylindrical  form  in  which  it  is  found  in  commerce. 

Phosphorus,  when  pure,  is  transparent  and  colourless,  but,  as  gene- 
rally found,  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow,  or  even  of  a  reddish  colour.  At  or- 
dinary temperatures  it  is  soft,  so  that  it  may  be  bent,  or  cut  with  a  knife ; 
but  at  32°  it  becomes  quite  brittle  and  crystalline  in  its  fracture.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  it  dissolves  in  the  volatile  oils,  in  ether,  and 
in  sulphuret  of  carbon,  from  which  last  it  may  be  obtained  in  crys- 
tals of  considerable  size,  which  are  regular  dodecahedrons,  as  in  the 

figure.  It  has  also  been  obtained  crystallized  by 
fusion,  under  the  form  of  octohedrons.  At  108° 
phosphorus  melts  into  a  colourless  liquid,  and  at 
550°  it  boils,  forming  a  colourless  vapour,  the  sp. 
gr.  of  wliich  is  4327.  Phosphorus  appears  to  as- 
sume allotropic  conditions  hke  those  of  sulphur ; 
when  strongly  heated  and  suddenly  cooled,  it  be- 
comes jet  black  and  opaque,  but  gradually  returns 
to  its  ordinary  aspect. 

Phosphorus  is  exceedingly  inflammable.  Even  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  burns  slowly,  forming  phosphorous 
acid,  and  emitting  hght  visible  in  the  dark,  from  whence  its  name 
(ipotg  f  ggw,  I  bring  light.)  It,  at  the  same  time,  emits  a  remarkable  and 
penetrating  garlic  smell.  It  is  hence  that  phosphorus  is  used  to  ana- 
lyze atmospheric  air,  and  that  it  must  always  be  preserved  under  water. 
When  heated  to  130**  phosphorus  bursts  into  brilliant  flame,  and  unites 
with  oxygen  to  form  phosphoric  acid.  The  combustibility  of  phos- 
phorus is  influenced  by  the  presence  of  various  gaseous  bodies  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree.  Tlius,  in  pure  oxygen  phosphorus  does  not  bum, 
or  give  any  light,  until  the  temperature  is  raised  to  80° ;  and  if  the 
oxygen  or  air  be  mixed  with  small  quantities  of  olefiant  gas,  or  the 
vapours  of  ether  or  of  oil  of  turpentine,  its  slow  combustion  may  be 
totally  prevented.  The  influence  even  extends,  under  some  circum- 
stances, to  much  higher  temperatures. 

The  atomic  weight  of  phosphorus  had  been  formerly  taken  as  16 
(H  =  1)  in  consequence  of  some  views  of  the  constitution  of  its  com- 
pounds, which  are  now  generally  abandoned,  and  I  consider,  the  true 
equivalent  number  to  be  320,  double  the  former. 
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Phosphorus  combines  with  oxygen  in  four  proportions  forming  an 
oxide^  and  tliree  acid  compounds^  the  constitution  of  which  follows  : 

Oxide  of  phosphoroB,  .  =  2P4.O  =  644.  8*0  =  72 

HTpophosphoroufl  acid,  .  =    P-fO  =  d2-|-  8'0  s=  40 

Phosphorous  add,  .  =  P+08=  d2-|-24-0  =  56 

Phosphoric  acid,  .  =    p4-05=  324-40*0  =  72 

Oxide  of  PAospkorus. — ^When  phosphorus  is  exposed  to  lights  in 
water  containing  air  dissolved,  it  gradually  becomes  covered  with  a 
white  powder,  which  is  a  compound  of  phosphorus  with  water,  but 
there  forms  at  the  same  time  a  reddish  substance,  which  is  oxide  of 
phosphorus.  It  is  generated  also  whenever  phosphorus  is  incompletely 
burned,  and  may  be  formed  in  large  quantity  by  melting  phosphorus 
under  water,  and  bringing  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  to  act  upon  it  by 
means  of  a  tube  passing  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  the  phosphorus 
bums  brilliantly,  but  being  present  in  great  excess,  it  passes  principally 
only  to  the  lowest  degree  of  combination  that  it  can  form.  It  may  be 
obtoined  purer  by  other  processes,  which  are,  however,  too  complicated 
to  be  introduced  in  this  place. 

The  oxide  of  phosphorus  so  formed,  is  a  red  or  yellow  powder  inso- 
luble in  water ;  it  is  exceedingly  inflammable  in  some  forms,  but  in 
others  does  not  take  fire  until  heated  to  near  the  boiling  point  of  mer- 
cury. It  is  not  probable  that  the  red  and  yellow  substances,  which  are 
called  oxide  of  phosphorus,  are  really  identical,  as  they  differ  in  their 
most  striking  characters,  besides  in  colour.  The  formula  PjO,  is  that 
obtained  from  the  yellow  matter;  Pelouze  considers  the  reddish  matter 
to  be  expressed  by  P3O2. 

Ilypophosphororis  Acid. — ^Tliis  acid  is  very  little  known ;  it  is  formed 
when  phosphorus  is  heated  in  a  solution  of  an  alcali  or  earth ;  water  is 
decomposed,  one  portion  of  the  phosphorus  combining  with  the  hydro- 
gen, and  another  with  the  oxygen,  produces  phosphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  which  passes  off,  and  hypophosphorous  acid  which  remains  com- 
bined with  the  alcali  or  earth  employed ;  the  reaction  may  be  shewn 
thus,  with  phosphorus  and  solution  of  barytes,  4P,  8H0  and  8BaOgive 
8(P0  +  BaO)  and  PHj. 

The  hypophosphite  of  barytes,  so  obtained,  may  be  decomposed  by 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  sulphate  of  barytes  being  removed  by  filtration, 
the  hypophosphorous  acid  remains  uncombined;  its  solution  may  be 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup,  but  it  cannot  be  obtained 
solid ;  it  is  decomposed,  by  continuing  the  heat,  into  phosphuretted 
hydrogen,  phosphoric  add,  and  some  phosphorus  is  set  free.  The 
circumstance  that  neither  the  phosphorous  acid,  nor  any  of  its  salt«. 
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can  be  obtained  anhydrous^  but  are  decomposed  when  heated^  and 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  given  off,  have  made  some  chemists  to  j»opose 
that  itfl  real  formula  is  P.HaOs. ;  its  radical  being  not  phosphorus,  but 
the  body  PHs,  to  which  I  shall  refer  again. 

Its  salts  are  all  soluble  in  water,  and  most  of  them  crystallize. 
When  heated  strongly,  they  give  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  a  phos- 
phate of  the  base ;  a  reaction  very  consonant  to  the  view  just  explained, 
as  the  acid  should  contain  the  elements  of  two  atoms  of  water^ 
PHA  being  equal  to  PO  +  2H0. 

Phosphorous  Acid. — ^This  acid  is  the  principal  product  of  the  slow 
combustion  of  phosphorus,  but  to  obtain  it  pure  it  is  necessary  to  avoid 
carefully  an  excess  of  oxygen ;  for  tliis  purpose  a  glass  tube  of  ten 
inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  bore,  is  drawn  out,  at  one  end,  to  a 
point  with  an  aperture  large  enough  to  admit  a  pin,  and  bent  at  an  ob- 
tuse angle  about  two  inches  from  the  point ;  at  the  bend  is  laid  a  piece 
of  phosphorus,  which  is  heated  until  it  takes  fire,  but  the  temperature 
must  not  rise  so  high  as  to  sublime  any  of  it.  As  there  is  a  great  ex- 
cess of  phosphorus  present,  the  principal  product  of  the  combustion  is 
phosphorous  acid,  which  being  formed  in  exceedin^y  light  flakes,  is 
carried  by  the  current  of  air  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  where  it  is 
deposited.  These  flakes  are  volatile,  and  may  be  sublimed  from  one 
part  of  the  tube  to  another ;  they  attract  water  so  powerfully,  that  the 
heat  evolved  is  sometimes  great  enough  to  inflame  the  phosphorous 
acid,  which  then  combines  with  more  oxygen,  and  forms  phosphoric  acid* 

Phosphorous  acid  is  more  easily  prepared  in  the  liquid  form ;  for  this 
purpose,  a  quantity  of  phosphorus  is  placed  in  a  thin  glass  vessel,  co- 
vered with  water,  to  the  depth  of  some  inches ;  a  current  of  chlorine 
is  then  conducted  by  a  tube  to  the  phosphorus,  which  inflames,  and 
forms  proto-chluride  of  phosphorus ;  this  substance  is  immediately  de- 
composed by  the  water,  phosphorous  acid  and  muriatic  acid  being  pro- 
duced: the  P.CI3  and  3H0,  giving  PO,  and  8H.C1;  both  acids  dis- 
iBolve  in  water,  but  by  evaporating  the  solution  to  the  consistence  of  a 
sirup,  the  muriatic  acid  passes  off  as  gas,  and  the  hydrate  of  phospho- 
rous acid,  PO3  -(-  8H0,  remains  behind.  This  hydrated  add  cannot 
be  freed  from  water  by  further  heat,  it  being  then  decomposed  into 
phosphoric  acid,  and  the  variety  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  which  is 
not  spontaneously  inflammable.  Thus,  4(P08  +  8H0)  give  3(P0|  + 
3H0)  and  PH3. 

The  solution  of  phosphorous  acid  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly  &om  the 
air,  and  with  the  assistance  of  heat,  reduces  to  the  metaUic  state  the 
salts  of  mercury,  silver,  gold,  and  platina.  It  is  hence  occasionally 
used  as  a  de-oxidizing  agent. 
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Phosphoric  Acid.     PO4.  Eq.  72  or  900. 

When  this  acid  is  required  in  large  quantity,  it  is  generally  prepared 
from  the  earth  of  bones,  which  are  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid,  as  was 
described  for  the  preparation  of  phosphorus.  The  acid  solution  of 
superphosphate  of  lime  is  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  by 
which  the  lime  is  thrown  down  in  combination  with  carbonic  acid,  and 
the  phosphoric  acid  remains  in  solution  as  phosphate  of  ammonia.  This 
salt  may  be  crystallized,  but  it  is  generally  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
ignited ;  the  ammonia  passes  off,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  remains  be- 
hind melted,  and  solidifies  on  cooUng  into  a  colourless  glass,  the  glacial 
phosphoric  acid. 

This  process  has  been  lately  improved  and  simplified  by  Liebig  and 
Gregory,  in  the  following  manner : — The  solution  of  superphosphate 
of  lime,  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  bone  earth,  is 
to  be  concentrated  to  a  sirupy  consistence,  and  then  more  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  to  be  gradually  added  as  long  as  sulphate  of  lime  is  pro- 
duced. By  a  little  attention  the  whole  quantity  of  lime  can  be  thus 
precipitated.  The  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  is  then  to  be  separated 
from  the  sulphate  of  lime,  by  draining  and  careful  washing.  The 
liquor  contains  then  as  impurities  oidy  the  small  quantity  of  magnesia 
and  of  soda  which  existed  in  the  bones.  This  solution  of  phosphoric 
acid  is  to  be  evaporated  to  the  density  of  sirup,  and  kept  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  600**  Fahrenheit ;  after  some  time  a  precipitate  forms,  which  is 
an  insoluble  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  soda.  The  acid  Uquor  being 
decanted,  is  now  to  be  dried  down  and  ignited,  to  expel  any  traces  of 
sulphuric  acid  that  might  remain.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  then  obtained 
quite  pure. 

It  may  also  be  obtained  by  acting  on  phosphorus  with  dilute  nitric 
acid.  This  suppUes  oxygen  to  the  phosphorus,  and  nitric  oxide  is 
evolved.  When  the  action  has  terminated,  the  solution  is  to  be  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  and  the  residual  phosphoric  acid  ignited,  to  expel  all 
traces  of  nitric  acid.  This  process  is  somewhat  dangerous,  as  some- 
times fragments  of  phosphorus  are  projected,  by  the  effervescence,  out  of 
the  liquid,  and  burning  in  the  nitric  oxide  gas,  may  burst  the  retort, 
and  also  that  during  the  concentration  further  reaction  takes  place  by 
which  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  given  out  and  sometimes  bums 
violently.  The  phosphoric  acid  may  also  be  prepared  very  simply,  and 
in  a  pure  and  dry  state,  by  setting  fire  to  some  phosphorus  in  a  little 
cup,  and  covering  it  with  a  large  bell  glass.  The  oxygen  of  the  con- 
tained air  forms  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  deposited  in  white  flakes  on 
the  inside  of  the  glass,  and  on  the  supporting  plate,  and  by  continuing 
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a  supply  of  pure  oxygen  &om  a  gasometer^  and  adding  from  time  to 
time  additional  bits  of  phosphorus^  a  very  large  quantity  of  acid  may  be 
readily  and  economically  prepared.  In  all  these  cases^  the  acid  so  ob- 
tained is  destitute  of  water ;  it  is  anhydrous. 

The  phosphoric  acid  has  a  great  affinity  for  water,  combining  with  it 
almost  explosively.  It  may  form  three  distinct  compounds,  which  have 
been  obtained  cxj^tsHH^eA,  phosphates  of  water,  the  constitution  of  which 
is  as  follows : 

Monobasic  phosphate  of  water,        .    POd-f-  HO. 
Bibasic  phosphate  of  water,     .  P05J.2HO. 

Tribasic  phosphate  of  water,    .        .    P06-|.3HO. 

This  relation  was  first  established  by  the  researches  of  Graham,  whose 
admirable  memoir  on  the  arseniates  and  phosphates  formed  an  impor- 
tant epoch  in  science.  The  phosphoric  acid  combines  not  only  with 
water  in  these  three  proportions,  but  each  of  them  is  a  type  of  a  series 
of  salts,  which  the  phosphoric  acid  is  capable  of  forming.  Thus,  there 
is  a  class  of  monobasic  phosphates,  another  class  of  dibasic  phosphates, 
and  a  third,  which  is  the  most  common,  of  tribasic  phosphates ;  the 
water  contained  in  the  phosphates  of  water  being  replaced  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  by  means  of  equivalent  proportions  of  ammonia  or  metal- 
lic oxides. 

A  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  in  water  may  contain  any  one  of  the 
three  phosphates  of  water  that  have  been  described,  and  when  neutral- 
ized by  bases,  may  hence  produce  totally  different  salts.  The  properties 
of  a  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  may,  therefore,  be  totally  different  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  prepared,  and  hence  this 
acid  was  at  one  time  ranked  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  isomerism ;  but 
Graham  has  beautifully  shewn,  that  the  difference  of  properties  is  only 
the  result  of  the  existence  of  the  different  states  of  combination  in  which 
the  phosphoric  acid  actually  exists.  It  will  consequently  be  necessary 
to  study  separately  the  properties  of  the  three  compounds  of  phosphoric 
acid  with  water. 

Monobasic  Phosphate  of  Water, — A  solution  of  this  body  reacts  pow- 
erfully acid,  it  precipitates  albumen  (white  of  egg)  in  white  curds ;  when 
neutralized  by  a  base,  it  gives  salts  which  contain  but  one  atom  of  base, 
their  formula  being  PO5  +  RO,  and  a  soluble  salt  of  it  produces,  in  so- 
lutions of  silver,  a  white,  soft,  precipitate,  POs  +  AgO.  This  is  the 
least  stable  of  the  phosphates  of  water,  it  gradually  passes  into  the  other 
forms,  particularly  when  its  solution  is  boiled. 

Bibasic  Phosphate  of  Water, — ^This  form  of  the  acid  may  be  prepared 
by  decomposing  bibasic  phosphate  of  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
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It  is  characterized  by  combining  always  with  two  equivalents  of  ba^e, 
forming  salts,  whose  formula  is  P0»  +  2R0 ;  its  salts  give,  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  a  white  precipitate  PO5  +  2  AgO,  which  is  not  pasty  like  the 
monobasic  phosphate.  The  salts  of  this  acid  may  contain  only  one 
equivalent  of  fixed  base,  the  other  being  water,  and  hence,  at  first  sight, 
appear  to  be  constituted  like  the  monobasic  salts ;  the  basic  water  i% 
however,  easily  known  to  be  present,  by  its  not  being  expelled  by  a  mo- 
derate heat,  with  the  water  of  crystaUization,  but  requiring  a  tempera- 
ture approaching  to  ignition  for  its  expulsion. 

Tribasic  PAospAate  of  Water. — ^This  is  the  form  of  phosphoric  acid 
which  represents  the  class  of  salts  most  generally  known ;  it  is  character- 
ized by  not  precipitating  albumen,  and  by  combining  with  three  equiva- 
lents of  base  when  fully  neutralized.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  of  the  three 
equivalents  of  base,  one  is  water,  thus  the  common  phosphate  of  soda 
is  a  tribasic  phosphate,  its  formula  being  (POa  +  2NaO.HO)  -f.  24Aq ; 
when  moderately  heated,  or  even  by  long  exposure  to  dry  air,  it  loses 
the  24Aq,  but  it  requires  to  be  melted  at  a  red  heat,  in  order  to  drive 
off  the  twenty-fifth  atom  of  water,  and  if  this  be  done,  on  redissolving 
the  fused  mass  in  water,  it  crystallizes  in  a  totally  different  form,  and  is 
found  to  have  been  changed  into  bibasic  phosphate  of  soda,  the  formula 
of  which  is  (PO5  -(-  2NaO)  -f  1 0  Aq.  The  difference  is  remarkably  shewn 
by  the  action  of  these  salts  on  solution  of  silver ;  common  phosphate  of 
soda  precipitates  nitrate  of  silver  of  a  canary  yellow,  and  the  solution 
becomes  acid ;  one  equivalent  of  tribasic  phosphate  of  soda,  decomposing 
three  equivalents  of  nitrate  of  silver,  producing  one  equivalent  of  tribasic 
phosphate  of  silver,  two  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  one  of  nitrate  of  water; 
this  last  being  Uquid  nitric  acid,  of  course  renders  the  liquor  acid.  The 
reaction  may  be  simply  expressed 

P05.(.2NaO.HO  and  8(^0^+ AgO) 
give  P05^-3AgO  with  2(N05+NaO)  and  NOft-l-HO. 
If  on  the  other  hand  bibasic  phosphate  of  soda  be  used,  the  liquor  re- 
mains neutral,  for  P05+2NaO  and  2(N05-f.AgO)  give  P06-|.2AgO 
and  2(N05.(.NaO). 

In  the  tribasic  phosphates,  it  frequently  occurs,  that  there  shall  be 
but  one  equivalent  of  fixed  base,  the  other  two  being  water ;  such  salts 
have  frequently  an  acid  reaction,  and  were  formerly  termed  biphosphatcs. 
Thus  one  tribasic  phosphate  of  soda  is  P05-f-Na0.2HO;  the  biphos- 
phate  of  ammonia  is  tribasic,  its  formula  being  P05-(-NH40.2HO. 

These  salts  of  phosphoric  acid  were  originally  designated  by  Graham, 
metaphosphates,  pyrophosphates,  and  common  phosphates,  but  the  sys- 
tematic names  which  have  been  since  proposed  should  be  universally 
adopted. 
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This  peculiarity  in  phosphoric  acid,  which  will  be  hereafter  found  to 
be  but  an  example  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  constitution  of  a  large 
class  of  acids,  appears  to  stand  in  close  rektion  to  the  theories  of  the 
nature  of  salts  referred  to  in  page  324.  Thus,  on  the  older  idea,  there  is 
no  reason  given  why  phosphoric  acid  should  form  in  one  state  monobasic, 
in  another  bibasic,  and  in  a  third  tribasic  salts,  except  by  assuming  the 
existence  of  isomeric  states,  for  which  there  is,  in  fact,  no  other  grounds, 
and  which  is  but  an  admission  of  ignorance.  But  on  the  salt  radical 
theory,  the  existence  of  the  different  classes  of  salts  follows  from  the 
different  states  of  hydration  of  the  free  acids ;  the  radical  of  each  class 
of  salts  being,  in  f^t,  quite  different.  Thus,  M  being  the  symbol  for 
an  atom  of  any  metal, 

POft-f-  HO  becomes  FOe-f-H  and  forms  FOe+M.  Monbasic. 
P05+2HO       -        F07  +  Ha         "      P^t+M.      \^^^^ 

OP    FOz+H.M.  J 
F05+3HO       '•        FO8+H3        "       FOs+HaM.J 

or    F08-f.H.M2  I  Tribasic. 
or    FO8+M3     3 

There  should  be  therefore,  three  phosphoric  salt  radicals,  POe,  PO7,  and 
POj.  These  combine  respectively  with  one,  two,  and  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  and  the  replacement  of  these  several  atoms  of  hydrogen  by 
equivalents  of  metals,  poduces  the  classes  of  monobasic,  bibasic,  and 
tribasic  salts. 

In  the  general  remarks  on  the  constitution  of  salts,  and  on  some 
other  subjects,  I  shall  have  further  occasions  to  return  to  the  consider- 
ation of  this  subject. 

Compounds  of  PAospAorus  and  Hydrogen. 

It  is  probable  that  there  exist  at  least  three  compounds  of  phosphorus 
and  hydrogen,  and  I  shall  describe  first  that  which  is  gaseous  (PHs),  as 
of  it  we  possess  more  accurate  knowledge. 

The  modes  of  preparing  this  gas  have  been  already  noticed.  It  may 
be  formed,  1st,  when  phosphorus  is  heated  in  a  solution  of  potash  or 
barytes,  or  with  milk  of  lime ;  the  water  being  decomposed,  gives  its 
oxygen  to  one  portion  of  the  phosphorus  to  form  hypophosphorous  acid, 
and  its  hydrogen  to  another,  forming  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas : 
2nd,  when  the  hydrated  phosphorous  acid  is  heated,  the  water  is  decom- 
posed, and  phosphoric  acid  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen  are  produced. 
The  gas,  prepared  in  these  ways,  possesses  very  different  properties ;  I 
shall  term  that  obtained  by  the  first  process,  the  a,  and  that  by  the 
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second^  the  b  variety.  If  the  a  gas,  evolved  from  the  retort  a,  be 
allowed  to  bubble  through  the  water  of  the  pneumatic  trough,  each 
bubble  of  gas,  as  it  bursts  in  the  air,  takes  fire  spontaneously,  and  burn- 
ing with  a  beautiful  white  flame,  forms  a  ring  of  phosphoric  acid  smoke, 
which,  widening  as  it  rises,  may  ascend  to  a  considerable  height,  if  the 
air  of  the  apartment  be  still,  without  its  form  being  broken  up.     The 


^LJ  Lb 


structure  of  this  ring  is  exceedingly  curious  and  pretty ;  it  consists  of 
an  amazing  number  of  small  rings,  which  revolve  with  great  rapidity  on 
their  axis,  and  whose  plane  is  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  general  ring 
which  they  produce.  This  is  spontaneously  inflammable  phosphuretted 
hydrogen :  if  the  gas  bubbles  be  received  in  a  jar  of  pure  oxygen,  the 
combustion  is  excessively  brilliant  and  explosive.  The  b  variety  of  the 
gas  is  not  spontaneously  inflammable,  but  if  set  on  fire  it  bums  with  the 
same  appearance  as  the  other. 

On  analysis,  the  two  varieties  give  exactly  the  same  result :  they  are 
colourless  and  transparent,  and  of  a  very  disagreeable  garlic  smell ;  but 
sUghtly  absorbed  by  water,  and  precipitating  the  generality  of  metallic 
salts,  giving  insoluble  phosphurets.  The  specific  gravity  is  the  same 
for  both,  being  1185,  which  arises  from — 


One  Tolume  of  phosphorus-yapour, 
and  six  yolumes  of  hydrogen. 


.     =  4327-0 
69-3  X  6  =    415-8 


being  condensed  to  four, 4742*8 


of  which  one  weighs,  therefore,  ....  IISS*? 

Their  constituents  by  weight,  and  equivalent  numbers,  are  as  follows : 

Phosphorus,  =  91  *29        One  equivalent,        =  400*0  or  32*0 
Hydrogen,       .    8*71        Three  equivalents,   =    37*5  or    3-0 


100000 


437-5      320 


These  two  varieties  were  naturally  looked  upon   as  isomeric,  but 
Graham  has  shown  that  the  diflerence  of  properties  may  arise  from  the 
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presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  foreign  substance,  as  such  may  change 
the  one  variety  into  the  other.  Thus,  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  vapour 
of  ether  removes  altogether  the  power  of  spontaneous  inflammability 
firom  the  a  variety ;  the  vapour  of  the  essential  oils,  and  even  carbon, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  potassium,  produce  the  same  effect.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  exceedingly  small  quantity  of  vapour  of  nitrous  acid,  or  nitric 
oxide,  converts  the  variety  b  into  a,  and  makes  it  spontaneously  inflam- 
mable. Graham  considers,  that  in  obtaining  the  gas  from  phosphorus 
and  milk  of  lime,  &c.,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  very  minute  trace  of  some 
compound  of  phosphorus  and  oxygen,  probably  the  same  as  is  formed 
by  nitrous  acid  with  the  b  variety,  which  is  really  spontaneously  inflam- 
mable, and  acting  as  a  match,  inflames  the  general  mass  of  gas. 

The  cause  of  the  difference  in  the  two  varieties  of  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  has  been  finally  cleared  up  by  the  researches  of  Thenard,  who 
has  discovered  it  to  be  the  presence  of  the  vapour  of  the  really  inflam- 
mable phosphuret  of  hydrogen,  PHj.  a  highly  volatile  liquid.  When 
the  spontaneously  inflammable  gas  is  passed  through  a  narrow  tube, 
cooled  to  40°  Fah.  a  colourless  liquid  condenses  from  the  gas,  and  the 
latter  is  found  to  have  totally  lost  its  spontaneous  inflammability.  This 
liquid  is  pellucid  and  colourless,  excessively  volatile ;  at  ordinary  tem- 
perature a  gas  :  On  contact  with  air  it  immediately  inflames.  A  small 
portion  of  its  vapour  confers  the  same  property  on  phosphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas,  and  even  on  common  hydrogen  gas.  Exposed  to  the  light,  it 
is  decomposed  into  a  solid  red  powder,  hydruret  of  phosphorus  PH. 
and  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  PH3,  which  is  not  spontaneously  in- 
flammable. These  important  results  modify  the  views  of  Graham  above 
given,  but  prove  their  general  accuracy  in  attributing  the  difference  of 
properties  of  the  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gases  to  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body. 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  has,  in  some  respects,  strong  analogies 
to  ammonia.  It  unites  with  hydriodic  acid  to  form  a  kind  of  salt.  It 
combines  with  metallic  chlorides,  and  in  these  reactions  appears  to  be 
frequently  changed  from  the  inflammable  to  the  non-inflammable  state, 
and  vice  versa,  by  some  reaction  which  has  not  been  satisfactorily  traced. 
Its  properties  in  this  respect  render  it  very , probable  that  the  combining 
equivalent  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  not  as  stated  above  PH*  but 
that  the  phosphonis  acts  with  one-third  of  its  ordinary  equivalent  = 
10*67,  and  that  the  formula  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  J.H. 
That  it  resembles,  therefore,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  containing  one 
equivalent  only  of  hydrogen  in  its  combining  proportion,  and  that  phos- 
phorus when  actingwith  the  equivalent  10*67  and  the  symbol  J,  allies  itself 

to  sulphur  and  tellurium.   This  point  of  view  shall  be  again  considered. 

27 
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Phoaphuret  of  Nitrogen. — ^Tliis  compound  has  been  discovered  and 
described  by  Bose^  but  possesses  no  important  properties. 

The  Sulphurets  of  Phosphorus  are  formed  by  melting  together  sulphur 
and  phosphorus  in  equivalent  weights.  These  elements  unite  in  several 
proportions.  The  compounds  are  much  more  inflammable  than  phos- 
phorus, and  form  the  material  used  in  the  phosphorus  match-boxies. 
Some  of  them  are  spontaneously  inflammable,  and  Berzelius  refers  the 
Terence  of  properties  to  tlie  allotropic  condition  of  the  phosphorus 
which  they  contain. 

OF  CHLORINE. 

Symbol  CI.  Eq.  35-47  or  4437. 

Chlorine  exists  in  large  quantity  in  nature,  principally  combined  with 
sodium,  forming  immense  deposits  of  rock  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  in 
England,  in  Poland,  and  elsewhere ;  and  in  the  same  state  it  commu- 
nicates the  saltness,  and  constitutes  the  chief  ingredient  of  sea  water. 
It  is  found  also  combined  with  calcium,  mercury,  lead,  silver,  and  some 
other  metals ;  but  these  compounds  are  rare,  and  exist  only  in  small 
quantity.  The  only  source  of  chlorine,  practically  useful  in  chemistry 
and  in  the  arts,  is  from  common  salt 

To  obtain  chlorine  in  large  quantity,  the  common  salt  is  mixed  with 
peroxide  of  manganese,  and  then  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid ;  the 
half  of  the  oxygen  of  the  peroxide  of  manganese  passes  to  the  so- 
dium, the  chlorine  being  expelled,  and  the  soda  and  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese both  unite  with  the  sulphuric  acid.  Thus,  MnOs  and  NaQ^ 
treated  with  2SO3  produce  SO3.  NaO  -f  SO3.  MnO,  and  CI  is  evolved. 
By  weight,  about  six  parts  of  oxide  of  manganese  and  eight  of  chloride 
of  sodium  are  employed  with  tliirteen  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  and  as  the  manu- 
facturers of  chloride  of  lime  are  generally  makers  of  oil  of  vitriol  also,  a 
proportionate  quantity  of  acid  of  1.600  from  the  chamber  (p.  396)  is  ge- 
nerally used  in  place  of  strong  oil  of  vitriol ;  the  expense  of  conpen- 
iration  being  thus  saved.  Into  a  leaden  still,  h,  h,  such  as  is  repre- 
sented in  the  figure,  the  mixed  salt  and  man- 
ganese are  introduced  at  the  aperture,  i,  which 
is  then  tightly  closed;  the  sulphuric  add 
enters  by  the  bent  funnel,  b,  and  these  mate- 
rials are  well  mixed  by  means  of  the  agitator 
turned  by  the  cross  handle,  n  ;  the  gas  evolved 
escapes  by  the  tube,  a,  which  conducts  it  to 
its  destination.  At  first  the  operation  does 
not  require  heat,  but  the  still  sits  in  an  iron 
jacket,  e,e,  into  which  steam  is  conducted  by 
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the  tube,  /,  and  Uius  llie  licat  necessary  for  the  decomposition  is  kept 
up ;  a  waste  pipe,  g,  serves  for  running  out  the  residue  of  one  process 
in  order  to  clear  the  stiil  for  another. 

Chlorine  may  be,  however,  more  conveniently  prepared  from  the 
mniiatic  acid  of  commerce,  which  is  a  solution  of  chloride  of  hydrogen 
gas  in  water.  This  is  completely  decomposed  by  peroxide  of  manga- 
nese at  very  moderate  temperatures,  the  hydrogen  of  the  muriatic  acid 
combininft  with  the  oxygen  of  the  peroxide  of  manganese,  to  form  a 
deuto-chloride  of  manganese,  which  is  completely  resolved  by  a  very 
moderate  heat  into  proto-chloride  and  free  chlorine.  Thus,  at  firrt, 
MnO,  and  2.a.H.  give  MnCl,  and  2H0.,  and  then  MnCl,  separates 
into  MnCl  and  CI,  which  is  evolved  as  gas. 

This  process  aUo  is  employed,  and  indeed  now  more  frequently  on 
the  great  scale,  and  also  very  often  a  mixture  of  muriatic  and  sulphuric 
acids  is  employed  in  the  proportions  of  an  equivalent  of  each ;  so  that 
the  residue  in  the  still  is  sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  manganese, 
MnO,  with  HCl  and  SO^  producing  MnO.  SO,.  HO  and  CI.  The  still 
is  now  also  frequently  constructed,  not  of  lead  but  of  slabs  of  sand- 
stone cemented,  the  bottom  being  of  iron,  which,  as  it  is  gradually 
worn  away  by  the  acid,  may  be  easily  replaced. 

When  it  is  wished  to  prepare  cldorine  on  the  small  scale,  for  laboratory 
purposes,  in  the  state  of  gas,  it  is  only  ncceasnrj'  to  introduce  about 
one  part  of  peroxide  of  manganese  and  three  of  muriatic  acid  into  an  ap- 
paratus, such  as  those  already  often  figured,  and  the  gas  may  be  obtained. 
The  collection  of  the  chlorine  requires  some  remark.  It  is  absorbed  ra- 
pidly in  cold  water,  and  it  cannot  be  collected  over  mercury,  as  it  com- 
Innes  rapidly  with  it,  forming  calomel ;  water,  heated  to  above  90", 
should  therefore  be  used,  but  it  is  still  better  to  take  advantage  of  the 
great  density  of  ciilorine  for  its  collection. 

If  the  tube  conducting  the  chlorine  from  the  flask  a,  in  which  it  is 
generated,  be  brought  to  the 
bottom  of  a  dry  glass,  c,  the 
chlorine  issues  there,  and  being 
much  heavier  than  the  air, 
pushes  the  air  np  out  of  its 
way,  and  gradually  fiUs  the  jar 
completely,  precisely  as  by  con- 
ducting a  stream  of  water  to 
the  bottom  of  a  vessel  contain- 
ing oil,  this  might  be  perfectly 
expelled,  and  the  vessel  filled 
with  wat«r.     The  colour  of  the 
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chlorine  allows  the  gradual  filling  of  the  bottle  to  be  seen,  and  by 
stopping  its  aperture  with  a  greased  stopple,  the  gas  may  be  preserved 
unaltered  for  a  long  time. 

A  very  convenient  mode  of  preparing  chlorine,  without  heat,  is  by 
the  action  of  muriatic  acid  on  chlorate  of  potash.  The  large  quantity 
of  oxygen  which  this  salt  contains,  uniting  with  the  hydrogen  of  the 
muriatic  acid,  forms  water,  whilst  chlorine  is  set  free.  Thus,  KO. 
CIO5  and  6HC1  produce  KCl.  6 HO  and  6. CI. ;  it  is  only  necessary  to 
drop  to  the  bottom  of  a  glass  or  bottle  the  chlorate  of  potash  in  crys- 
tals, and  pour  on  the  liquid  muriatic  acid ;  the  salt  dissolves  with 
effervescence,  and  the  heavy  chlorine  gas  rapidly  fills  the  vessel,  and  is 
recognized  by  its  peculiar  colour. 

The  chlorine,  when  thus  prepared,  is  a  greenish  yellow  gas,  whence 
its  name,  {yO^^^i) ;  of  an  extremely  suffocating  odour,  irritating  the  air 
passages  when  respired,  even  though  very  much  diluted,  in  an  intolerable 
degree;  its  specific  gravity  is  2470.  On  plunging  a  Ughted  taper  into 
chlorine,  it  burns  for  a  moment  with  a  red  smoky  flame,  but  is  soon 
extinguished.  Many  bodies  burn,  however,  more  readily  in  chlorine 
than  in  air,  or  even  in  oxygen  gas.  If  some  powdered  antimony  or 
arsenic  be  thrown  into  a  bottle  of  chlorine,  they  take  fire,  with  bright 
scintillations.  Tin  or  brass  foil  bums  spontaneously,  as  also  phospho- 
rus, although  with  httle  hght.  A  paper  dipped  in  oil  of  turpentine 
takes  fire  spontaneously,  the  hydrogen  burning,  and  the  carbon  being 
deposited  as  a  thick  black  smoke.  The  affinity  of  chlorine  for  hydrogen 
is  very  great :  when  mixed,  these  gases  gradually  unite,  even  at  com- 
mon temperatures,  and  suddenly  with  explosion,  if  set  on  fire  by  a 
taper,  or  by  the  electric  spark.  The  remarkable  action  of  light  in  con- 
feriug  upon  chlorine  the  property  of  afterwards  uniting  with  hydrogen 
in  the  dark  has  been  described  in  page  234.  In  consequence  of  this 
affinity  for  hydrogen,  chlorine  decomposes  most  organic  substances, 
one-half  of  the  chlorine  removing  an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrogen, 
and  the  other  half  going  in  its  place ;  thus,  ether  and  chlorine  give 
chloride  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  ether ;  C+HsO  and  lOCl  giving  C4CU0 
and  5HC1.  Very  often,  however,  the  action  of  chlorine  is  much  more 
complex. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  character  of  chlorine,  and  certainly  that 
upon  which  its  value  in  the  arts  depends,  is  its  power  of  removing  the 
colour  of  organic  substances;  its  bleaching  properties.  Formerly  it 
was  considered  that  water  was  necessary  for  this  bleaching,  and  that 
the  chlorine  combined  with  the  hydrogen,  whilst  the  oxygen  of  the 
water  being  thus  thrown  upon  the  organic  substance,  oxidized  it,  and 
formed  a  new  body,  which  was  colourless.     I  have  shown,  however. 
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that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  that  the  chlorine  enters  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  new  substance  formed,  sometimes  replacing  hydrogen,  at 
others  simply  combining  with  the  coloured  body,  and  in  some,  the 
reaction  being  so  complex,  that  its  immediate  stages  cannot  be  com- 
pletely traced.  I  shall  notice  this  agency  of  chlorine  again,  when  de- 
scribing the  chloride  of  lime,  and  also  when  discussing  its  relations  to 
organic  chemistry. 

From  this  action  on  organic  bodies,  chlorine  is  extensively  employed 
as  a  disinfectant,  to  remove  the  miasmata  and  infectious  impurities  by 
which  the  atmosphere  of  an  hospital  may  be  contaminated.  For  this 
purpose,  it  is  desirable  to  evolve  the  gas  slowly,  but  continuously ;  in 
order  to  do  so,  some  chloride  of  Ume,  diffused  through  water,  may  be 
placed  in  a  capsule  or  teacup,  and  by  a  funnel,  the  throat  of  which  is 
partly  stopped,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  be  allowed  to  drop  down  on  it. 
The  acid  takes  the  lime,  and  the  chlorine  is  set  free. 

When  chlorine  is  brought  into  contact  with  water  at  32®,  they  com- 
bine, forming  a  hydrate  which  crystallizes  in  plates,  and  which,  when 
heated  to  about  45®,  is  decomposed.  If  a  quantity  of  these  crystals 
be  sealed  up  in  a  strong  glass  tube,  the  cldorinc,  when  Uberated,  exer- 
cises so  much  pressure,  as  to  condense  itself  into  a  liquid.  This  was 
the  first  instance  in  which  the  liquefaction  of  the  gases  was  successful. 
Water  holding  chlorine  in  solution  possesses  the  colour,  odour,  taste, 
and  bleaching  properties  of  the  gas  itself,  and  may  hence  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  the  arts,  although  not  so  manageable  or  convenient  as 
many  other  forms.  When  chlorine  water  is  exposed  to  the  light,  it  is 
gradually  decomposed,  chloride  of  hydrogen  being  formed,  and  oxygen 
set  free ;  the  solution  becomes  colourless,  loses  its  bleaching  powers, 
and  acquires  an  acid  reaction.  In  contact  with  other  bodies,  chlorine 
may  decompose  water  much  more  rapidly ;  and  is  hence  frequently  em- 
ployed as  an  oxidizing  agent,  substances  being  frequently  oxidized  by 
chlorine  to  a  higher  degree  than  by  nitric  acid.  This  results,  probably, 
from  the  chlorine  first  combining  with  the  body,  and  the  compound 
then  decomposing  water ;  thus,  when  chlorine  converts  selenious  acid 
into  selenic  acid,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  not  that  the  chlorine  decom- 
poses water,  but  that  it  unites  with  the  selenious  acid,  forming  chloro- 
selenious  acid,  SeOj-Cl,  which,  in  contact  with  water,  is  resolved  into 
SeO,.0  and  CIH.  Very  frequently  chlorine  oxidizes  a  metal  to  a  higher 
degree  by  combining  with  one  portion  of  it,  and  hence  throwing  all  of 
the  oxygen  upon  the  remainder  ;  thus,  protoxide  of  iron  is  converted 
into  peroxide,  by  chlorine,  because  6reO,  acted  on  by  3C1,  produce 
FciClj  and  ^Fe^Oa.  The  direct  decomposition  of  water  by  chlorine,  I 
consider  to  occur  very  seldom. 
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.  The  combinations  of  chlorine  form,  perhaps,  next  to  those  of  oxygen, 
the  most  complete  series  which  exists  in  chemistry.  Its  affinities  are  so 
varied  that  it  unites  with  almost  all  the  simple  bodies,  metallic  and  non- 
metallic,  and  in  most  cases  it  forms  more  than  one  compound  with  the 
other  body.  Its  metallic  compounds  are  generally  constituted  like  the 
oxides  of  the  same  metals,  but  in  its  union  with  the  non-metallic  bodies, 
it  does  not  appear  to  follow  so  closely  the  analogies  of  oxygen. 

Chlorine  has  been  supposed  to  possess  also  the  property  of  combining 
with  metallic  oxides  without  decomposition,  in  many  cases,  and  of  form* 
ing  compounds  resembling  peroxides,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  oxygen 
is  replaced  by  chlorine.  Thus,  with  Ume  it  appears  to  form  GaO.CL 
with  protoxide  of  lead  PbO.Cl.  with  barjtes  BaO.CL  which  correspond 
probably  to  Pb.Og  and  Ba-0,.  In  the  hydrate  of  chlorine,  which  is 
CI  +  lOHO,  it  is  likely  that  a  compound  corresponding  to  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  may  exist,  and  that  the  constitution  of  the  crystals  may  b^ 
HO. CI  +  9H0,  and  that  bleaching  compounds  in  general  may  have 
that  type.  The  theory  of  those  compounds  is,  however,  very  doubtful, 
and  they  will  require  to  be  discussed  specially,  as  containing  oxygen 
compounds  of  chlorine. 

Chlorine  is  easily  recognised,  when  free,  by  its  peculiar  odour,  by  its 
bleaching  powers,  and  by  producing  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
a  white  curdy  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  acids  but  soluble  in  water 
of  ammonia,  and  is  rapidly  blackened  by  exposure  to  the  sun's  raya. 
When  in  combination  with  a  metal,  its  solution  gives  the  same  kind  of 
precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  but  the  bleaching  properties  and  smell, 
are  absent. 

Compounds  of  Chlorine  with  Oxygen, 
These  arc  seven,  constituted  as  follows : 

Ilypochlorous  acid,      .  =  CI    +      O  =  35-47  +  8     =  4347 

Chlorous  acid,     ...  =  CI    +    ^^  =  3547  -}.  24    =  59.47 

rcrchlorous  acid,     .     .  =  CI    +    40  =  35-47  -1.  32   =*  67*47 

Chloric  acid,       ...  «  CI  +    50  «  35  47  +  40    =  75*47 

Perchloric  acid,       .     .  =  CI  +    70  =  3547 -J- 56    =91*47 

Chloroso-Chloric  acid.  =  Cb  +  130  =  106-4  +  104  =  210*4 

Chloroso-Perchloric  acid,  =  CI3  -}.  170  =  106*4  +  136  =  242*4 

Hypochlarous  Acid. 

If  red  oxide  of  mercury,  diffused  through  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
be  introduced  into  bottles  containing  chlorine,  and  the  whole  be  agi- 
tated, the  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  combining  with  both  constituents 
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of  the  oxid^  forms  cliloride  of  itaercury  aiid  hy{)ocIilorous  add.  Thusr, 
Hg.O  and  2C1  give  Hg.Cl  and  CI.  0.  As  there  is  alwajs  an  excess  of 
oxide  of  mercury  employed^  the  chloride  of  mercury  combines  with  it^ 
forming  the  insoluble  brown  oxychloride  of  mercury  Hg.Cl  +  3Hg.  O 
which  separates^  and  the  h}'pochlorous  acid  remains  nearly  pure  in  solu- 
tion in.  the  water.  By  a  very  moderate  heat  it  may  be  distilled  in  a 
dilute  form,  and  so  obtained  quite  free  {]X)m  mercury ;  but  at  %\%^ 
the  add  is  rapidly  decomposed  into  cldorine  and  oxygen. 

A  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid  is  yellow ;  its  odour  is  like  that  of 
chlorine;  it  bleaches  powerfully;  it  decomposes  spontaneously  even 
in  the  cold,  forming  chlorine  and  chloric  add ;  it  oxidizes  most  bodies 
with  extreme  energy.  To  obtain  it  in  the  gaseous  form,  it  is  su£Bcient 
to  introduce  a  small  quantity  of  the  solution  into  a  tube  over  mercuiy, 
and  to  add  pieces  of  dry  nitrate  of  lime,  the  water  is  absorbed  by  tUs 
deliquescent  salt,  and  the  acid  remains  as  a  reddish  yellow  gas,  nearly 
similar  to  chlorine  in  all  respects ;  water  absorbs  200  volumes  of  it ;  by 
raising  its  temperature  even  shghtly,  it  explodes,  and  its  volume  is  in- 
creased by  one-half :  100  volumes  of  it  produce  100  of  chlorine,  and 
50  of  oxygen.  Its  specific  gravity  is  by  theory,  3021  "8,  and  its  equiva- 
lent numbers  642*6  or  43*4:  its  formula  is  Cl.O. 

The  gas  may  also  be  obtained  by  slowly  conducting  a  stream  of  dry 
cldorine  through  a  tube  containing  red  oxide  of  mercury  in  fine  powder. 
Perfect  reaction  takes  place,  and  hypochlorous  add  gas  issues  from  the 
other  extremity  of  the  tube,  and  may  be  collected  like  chlorine  in  dry 
bottles.  By  intense  cold  or  pressure  this  gas  may  be  condensed  into  a 
bright  red  liquid* 

The  hypochlorous  acid  combines  with  bases  to  form  salts,  hypochlo- 
rites, which  possesses  the  bleaching  properties  of  the  acid  in  a  great 
degree ;  but  their  nature  is  involved  so  much  in  the  general  history  of 
the  bleaching  compounds  of  cldorine,  that  I  shall  not  enter  upon  any 
notice  of  them  here. 

Chloric  Acid, 

Chloric  acid  is  only  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  lower  oxides 
of  cldorine,  which  are  produced  when  chlorine  is  brought  into  contact 
with  an  alkaline  solution ;  the  gas  being  absorbed  with  great  avidity, 
and  the  liquor  acquiring  powerful  bleacliing  properties.  As  to  the 
nature  of  the  reaction,  it  may  be  supposed,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
chlorine  unites  directly  mi\\  the  alcali,  forming  simply,  if  potash  be 
employed,  cliloride  of  potassa,  KO.Q. :  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible 
1  hat  a  quantity  of  alcali  may  be  decomposed,  and  tliat  cidoride  of  potas^ 
sium  and  hj^iochlorite  of  potash  may  coexist  in  the  liquor ;  thus,  that  2K0 
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and  2C1  should  produce  KCl  and  CI.  0  +  KO.  The  majority  of  chemists 
incline  to  the  latter  view,  but  the  subject  will  hereafter  receive  detailed 
consideration.  In  any  case  this  bleaching  alcaline  liquor  becomes  com- 
pletely decomposed  by  boiling,  particularly  if  it  be  very  concentrated. 
Oxygen  gas  is  then  evolved  in  considerable  quantity,  whilst  chloride  of 
potassium  and  chlorate  of  potash  are  produced,  thus  9(K.O  +  C1.0) 
evolve  120  and  form  SKQ  and  KO  +  CIO3.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
chlorate  of  potash  of  commerce  is  obtained,  and  from  it  the  chemist  pre- 
pares chloric  acid. 

A  solution  of  this  acid  is  readily  prepared,  by  decomposing  a  solution 
of  chlorate  of  barytes  by  sulphuric  acid.  It  cannot  be  obtained  solid, 
as  when  a  concentrated  solution  of  it  is  heated,  it  is  resolved  into  chlo- 
rine, oxygen,  and  perchloric  acid.  It  does  not  bleach ;  it  does  not 
precipitate  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver :  when  in  its  strongest  form,  that 
of  a  thick  oily  consistence,  it  sets  fire  to  many  organic  bodies  and  is  a 
powerful  oxidizing  agent. 

The  compounds  of  chloric  acid  are  easily  recognized,  by  yielding, 
when  heated,  oxygen  and  a  metallic  chloride ;  thus  the  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash is  used  in  the  preparation  of  oxygen,  (p.  338)  CIO3  +  KO,  giving 
CIK  and  6.0.  When  mixed  with  sulphur,  and  rubbed  in  a  warm  mor- 
tar, they  explode,  and  if  thrown  upon  an  ignited  coal,  they  deflagate 
with  violence. 

The  chlorate  of  potash  is  of  very  great  commercial  importance,  from 
its  utility  in  making  matehes,  and  is  the  source  from  whence  the  che- 
mist obtains  the  remaining  compounds  of  chlorine  and  oxygen. 

The  constitution  and  equivalent  numbers  of  chloric  acid  are  as  fol- 
lows— by  weight. 

Chlorine,  4695  One  equivalent  =  4437  or  35*47 
Oxygen,    53  05  Five  equivalents  =  500  0  or  400 


100-00  9437        75-47 

Its  formula  is  CIO,  and  like  the  nitric  acid  which  it  resembles  in  so 
many  other  properties,  it  consists  of  five  volumes  of  oxygen  united  to 
two  of  the  other  element. 

Perchlorous  Acid. — ^When  chlorate  of  potash  in  fine  powder  is  de- 
composed by  moderately  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  chloric  acid,  at  the 
moment  of  being  set  free,  breaks  up  into  two  other  compounds,  one 
containing  more,  and  the  other  less  oxygen,  the  former  being  the  perchlo- 
rous,  and  the  latter  the  perchloric  acid;  3. CIO5  giving  2(C104)  and 
CIO7.  This  process  must  be  conducted  very  cautiously,  and  the  retort 
warmed  very  gently  in  a  water  bath.     The  percldorous  acid  may  be  col- 
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lecied  over  mercury,  or  from  its  great  density,  like  chlorine,  in  a  dry 
jar;  there  remains  in  the  retort,  a  mixture  of  bisulphate  and  of  per- 
chlorate  of  potash. 

This  acid  gas  is  of  a  rich  yellowish  green  colour,  and  an  aromatic 
odour ;  it  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water ;  by  pressure  it  is  condensed 
into  a  deep  red-coloured  liquid ;  it  bleaches  strongly,  and  is  a  powerful 
oxidizing  agent,  its  elements  separating  from  the  slightest  causes.  If  it 
be  heated  above  212^  it  explodes  with  a  flash  of  light ;  phosphorus  im- 
mersed in  it  takes  fire  spontaneously,  and  bums  brilliantly  in  the  mix- 
ture of  chlorine  and  oxygen  which  results  from  its  decomposition.  This 
may  be  very  well  shewn  by  placing  some  crystals  of  chlorate  of  potash 
and  some  phosphorus,  together,  at  the  bottom  of  a  tall  glass  filled  with 
water,  and  conducting  to  the  mixture,  by  meims  of  a  long  glass  funnel, 
some  oil  of  vitriol,  the  phosphorus  bums  in  each  bubble  of  perchlorous 
acid  gas  which  forms,  and  a  briUiant  combustion  under  water  results. 

When  this  gas  is  decomposed,  100  volumes  produce  150,  of  which 
50  are  chlorine  and  100  oxygen;  its  specific  gravity  may  therefore  be 
calculated  to  be  2337*5. 

The  perchlorous  acid  combines  with  bases  to  form  salts,  perchlorites, 
which  possess  bleaching  properties,  but  are  not  of  much  importance, 
as  they  do  not  enter  into  practical  use. 

The  true  chlorous  acid,  wliich  had  been  suspected  to  exist  in  the 
bleaching  liquids  of  the  arts,  has  lately  been  isolated  and  its  existence 
proved  by  Millon,  its  formula  is  CIO,.  It  is  prepared  by  acting  on  an 
equivalent  of  chloric  acid  by  an  equivalent  of  arsenious  acid.  A  simple 
reaction  occurs,  CIO3  and  AsO,  producing  AsO^  and  ClOj.  By  gently 
heating  the  liquor  the  chlorous  acid  is  expelled  as  gas,  whilst  the  arsenic 
acid  remains  dissolved.  The  gaseous  chlorous  acid  may  also  be  prepared 
by  acting  on  a  mixture  of  arsenious  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash  with 
nitric  acid.  A  very  gentle  heat  must  be  applied,  as  otherwise  the  gas 
might  be  decomposed  with  a  violent  explosion. 

This  gas  is  of  a  green  yellow  colour.  Its  general  properties  are 
similar  to  those  of  hypochlorous  and  perchlorous  acids.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  light.  It  does  not  act  on  the  metals  when  dry,  but  rapidly 
oxidizes  them  if  water  be  present.  It  has  no  action  on  arsenious  acid, 
which  therefore  cannot  be  used  to  measure  its  bleaching  property.  It 
consists  of  two  volumes  of  chlorine  and  three  of  oxygen,  and  its  equiva- 
lent is  59-47  or  743-7. 

Perchloric  Acid, — ^This  acid  is  formed  in  the  process  for  obtaining  per- 
chlorous  acid,  as  already  described,  and  is  obtained  by  washing  the  saline 
residue  with  cold  water.  Tlie  bisulphate  of  potash  readily  dissolves, 
leaving  behind  the  perchlorate  of  potash,  which  is  but  sparingly  soluble 
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therein ;  this  may  then  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  from  which  it 
crystallizes  as  the  solution  cools.  When  the  object  is  only  the  prepa* 
ration  of  perchloric  acid,  and  not  of  chlorous  acid,  the  process  becomei 
easier  by  heating  chlorate  of  potash  with  dilute  nitric  acid ;  tiie  ele- 
ments of  the  chlorous  acid  are  then  separated,  merely  mixed  togelberi 
and  the  explosions  and  sputtering  which  occur  with  sulphonc  add  are 
avoided. 

In  the  process  of  obtaining  oxygen  bom  chlorate  of  potash,  there 
occurs  a  period  at  which  it  is  necessary  to  elevate  the  temperature  very 
much  in  order  to  keep  up  the  evolution  of  gas ;  this  arises  from  the 
salt  being  at  first  decomposed  into  oxygen,  chloride  of  potassium,  and 
perchlorate  of  potash,  8(K0.  CIO5)  giving  2(C1K)  and  KO.CIO,  whilst 
100  are  evolved  as  gas.  This  is  five-ninths  of  the  oxygen  which  the 
salt  contains.  If  the  saline  mass  then  remaining  be  washed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  the  chloride  of  potassium  dissolves,  and  the 
perclilorate  of  potash  remains  behind. 

Perchloric  acid  may  be  prepared  from  this  potash  salt  by  mixing  it, 
in  a  retort,  with  half  its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  as  much  water. 
If  it  be  distilled  with  an  excess  of  oil  of  vitriol,  it  may  be  obtained  free 
from  water,  and  is  then  a  white  crystalline  mass,  very  deliquescent,  and 
evolving  great  heat  when  mixed  with  water.  In  this  process,  however, 
a  great  part  of  the  acid  is  decomposed. 

The  percldoric  acid  is  the  most  stable  compound  of  chlorine  and 
oxygen.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid,  by  which  the  chloric 
acid  is  immediately  decomposed,  a  mixture  of  chlorous  acids  and  chlorine 
being  evolved.  By  tins  means  the  salts  of  perchloric  and  of  chloric  acid 
may  be  distinguished.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  alcohol,  nor  has  it  any 
spontaneous  action  on  organic  bodies.  It  is  well  characterized  by  the 
very  sparingly  solubility  of  its  potash  salt,  whence  it  has  been  employed 
as  a  reagent  to  detect  that  alcali. 

The  constitution  and  equivalent  numbers  of  perchloric  acid  are  as 
follows : 

Chlorine,  38'74    One  equivalent,      ^  442*6  or  35*4 
Oxygen,   61*26    Seven  equivalents,  «=  7CX)*0  or  56*0 


10000  1142-6       91-4 

Millon  has  recently  demonstrated  the  existence  of  two  more  com* 
pounds  of  cldorine  and  oxygen  of  a  very  complex  nature, 

ChloroaO'chloric  -4a^.— CljOis.  or  CIO3  +  2CIO5.  When  chlorate 
of  potash  is  acted  on  by  muriatic  acid,  a  green  yellow  gas  is  produced 
which  was  named  by  Humphrey  Davy  eu^Alorine,  and  was  described  by 
Jiim  as  a  protoxide  of  chlorine ;  but  tliis  gas  was  found  to  be  a  mere 
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mixture  of  chlorine,  and  as  it  was  thought  perdilorous  acid.  Millou^ 
liowever,  on  coohng  the  gas  found  that  the  liquid  wliich  condenses  is 
not  perchlorons  acid,  but  a  new  body,  which  is  decomposed  by  bases 
into  one  equivalent  of  chlorous  and  two  of  chloric  acid.  It  is  not 
otherwise  important. 

Chloroso-percAloric  Acid, — CI3O17  or  CIO3  +  2CIO7.  When  perchlo-^ 
Tous  acid  gas  is  exposed  to  bright  light  it  separates  perfectly  into  chlorine 
gas  and  perchloric  acid,  which  deposits  in  crystals  on  the  side  of  the  jar, 
but  if  the  light  be  feeble  a  deep  red  liquid  condenses  on  the  inside  of 
tlie  vessel  and  runs  down  in  drops.  This  liquid  fumes  strongly  in  damp 
air.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat  without  explosion :  by  bases  it  is  de-i 
composed  into  chlorous  and  perchloric  acids,  and  it  gradually  undergoes 
a  spontaneous  decomposition  of  the  same  nature. 

* 

Compound  of  Chlorine  with  Hydrogen,     Muriatic  Acid  or 

Hydrochloric  Acid, 

Symbol,     HCl.     Eq.  36-47  or  469'2. 

This  compound  exists  naturally  as  a  gas,  of  which  a  solution  in  water 
has  been  known  since  a  very  early  period  in  chemistry  nnder  the  names 
of  spirit  of  salt,  marine  acid,  muriatic  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and^ 
more  properly,  chloride  of  hydrogen.  In  speaking  of  it  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  I  shall  use  the  common  names  of  liquid  or  gaseous 
muriatic  acid,  according  as  it  is  free  or  combined  with  water ;  but  in 
cases  where  its  functions  in  combination  are  discussed,  I  shall  term  it 
chloride  of  hydrogen. 

To  prepare  the  gaseous  muriatic  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  the  com- 
mercial spirit  of  salt  may  be  placed  in  a  flask  or  retort,  connected  with 
the  mercurial  pneumatic  trough,  and  the  gas,  which  passes  off  on  the 
application  of  heat,  collected.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  action 
of  oil  of  vitriol  on  common  salt  j  water  being  decomposed,  its  oxygen 
unites  with  the  sodium,  forming  soda,  wliich  combines  with  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  whilst  its  hydrogen,  uniting  with  the  chlorine,  produces  the 
chloride  of  hydrogen,  wliich  is  given  off  as  a  gas ;  the  reaction  may  be 
thus  expressed  SO3.HO  and  NaCl  give  SOj.NaO  and  H.Cl. 

This  gas  may  also  be  formed  by  putting  together  chlorine  and  hydro- 
gen, in  equal  volumes.  Even  in  diffuse  light,  they  combine  completely 
in  some  hours,  but,  in  the  direct  sunshine,  the  union  is  instant  and  ex- 
plosive. The  mixture  may  also  be  fired  by  the  taper  or  by  the  electric 
spark ;  the  colour  of  the  chlorine  disappears,  and  the  resulting  muriatic 
acid  gas  occupies  the  same  volume  as  its  ingredients.     In  almost  all 
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cases  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  organic  matters^  this  substance  is  also 
formed :  indeed,  the  agency  of  chlorine  in  bleaching,  and  in  decom- 
posing organic  compounds,  appears  generally  to  result  from  its  dispo- 
sition to  unite  with  hydrogen. 

The  chloride  of  hydrogen  is  a  colourless  and  invisible  gas.  When 
completely  dry  it  has  no  action  on  vegetable  colours,  but  if  a  trace  of 
moisture  be  present  it  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  restores  the  colour  of 
turmeric  paper  that  had  been  browned  by  an  alkali ;  hence,  it  is  gene- 
rally looked  upon  as  a  powerful  acid.  When  mixed  with  damp  air,  it 
forms  heavy  white  fumes,  by  imiting  with  the  watery  vapour,  and  con- 
densing in  minute  drops  of  liquid  acid.  It  may  be  liquefied  by  great 
pressure.  It  cannot  be  breathed,  but  does  not  produce  anything  like 
the  suflTocating  effects  of  chlorine. 

When  muriatic  acid  gas  is  put  in  contact  with  a  metallic  oxide,  both 
are  decomposed,  a  metallic  chloride  and  water  being  produced ;  thus, 
Cu.O  and  H.Cl  give  Cu.Cl  and  H.O.  If  any  of  the  more  oxidable 
metals,  as  iron,  zinc,  or  potassium  be  heated  in  a  current  of  the  gas,  it 
is  decomposed,  a  metaUic  chloride  being  formed,  and  hydrogen  gas 
evolved.  This  occurs,  also,  when  these  metals  are  immersed  in  the 
liquid  acid ;  a  copious  effervescence  is  produced  by  the  escape  of  hydro- 
gen, and  the  water  holds  a  chloride  of  the  metal  in  solution.  In  this 
way  muriatic  acid  may  be  proved  to  consist  of  equal  volumes  of  hydro- 
gen and  chlorine  united  without  condensation.  Its  specific  gravity  is^ 
by  theory. 

One  volume  of  chlorine,       .     .     .    =  2470  0 
One  volume  of  hydrogen,      .    .     .    =     69*3 


give  two  Yolimies  of  muriatic  acid,  s»  2539*3 


of  which   one  weighs,  therefore,      .     1269*9 

its  constitution  and  equivalent  numbers  are,  therefore. 

Chlorine,    97*26    One  equivalent  =  4437  or  3547 
Hydrogen,    2*74    One  equivalent  =    12-5  or    1*00 


100.00  456-2        36.47 

This  gas  is  distinguished  by  its  great  affinity  for  water.  If  a  jar  of  it 
be  opened  under  water,  this  fluid  rushes  in,  as  if  it  were  into  a  vacuum. 
If  a  fragment  of  ice  be  introduced  into  a  bell  glass  of  the  gas,  over 
mercury,  the  ice  instantly  melts,  and  the  mercury  rises  in  the  tube,  the 
gas  being  totally  absorbed.  The  solution  of  the  gas  in  water  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  agents  in  chemical  research.  To  prepare  liquid  muri- 
atic acid  in  the  laboratory,  cldoride  of  sodium  is  to  be  introduced  into 
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a  glass  globe,  placed  in  &  sand  bath  on  the  furnace,  as  in  the  Ggurc, 


and  then  an  equal  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  and  the  same  of  water, 
mixed  together,  are  to  be  introduced  by  the  funnel :  the  decomposition 
proceeds  as  already  explained,  and  the  gas  evolved  passes  bj  the  tube 
into  the  first  of  a  range  of  three-necked  bottles,  as  in  the  figoie, — • 
Each  bottle  is  about  half  fall  of  water.  When  that  in  the  first  has 
become  completely  saturated  with  the  gas,  this  passes  into  the  aecond, 
and  when  it  has  been  saturated,  into  the  third.  The  vertical  tube 
in  the  central  neck  of  each  bottle  is  a  safety  tube,  the  action  of 
which  is  as  follows  : — If  a  sodden  condensation  occurred  in  the  first 
bottle,  the  acid  in  the  second  might,  by  the  greater  pressure  on  ita 
surface,  be  forced  back  ioto  it ;  but  before  it  can  rise  so  high  as  to  pass 
throagh  the  connecting  tube,  the  external  air  enters  by  the  safety  tube, 
being  driven  in  by  the  difi'erence  of  pressure  inside  and  outside,  and 
thus  restores  the  equihbrium.  Pure  muriatic  acid  may  be  much  more 
conveniently  prepared  for  laboratory  use  by  rectifying  the  spirits  of  salts 
of  commerce.  When  this  is  placed  in  a  distilling  apparatus,  arranged 
as  that  figured  in  p.  380,  and  that  about  one-fourth  as  much  water  is 
introduced  into  the  receiver,  to  condense  the  quantity  of  gas  which  is 
first  expelled,  the  distillation  may  be  carried  on  until  the  retort  shall  be 
nearly  empty,  and  an  acid  so  obtained  completely  pure,  and  of  a  very 
convenient  strength  for  the  general  range  of  applications. 

As  the  muriatic  acid  of  commerce  is  now  frequently  contaminated  by 
the  presence  of  arsenic,  derived  &om  the  oil  of  vitriol  used  in  its  manu- 
&cture,  having  been  made  with  iron  pyrites,  (see  page  400,)  and  that 
the  purification  of  it  would  be  troublesome,  it  is  better  to  make  it 
directly  from  oil  of  vitriol  and  common  salt,  and  the  process  above  given 
may  be  usefully  modified  as  proposed  by  Gregory,  as  follows : — 
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Six  parts  by  weight  of  pure  salt,  are  introduced  into  a  flask  containing 
a  mixture  of  ten  parts  by  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  four  of  water,  pre- 
viously cooled.  A  long  tube  bent  twice  at  right  angles  being  adjusted 
to  the  flask,  its  extremity  is  made  just  to  touch  the  surface  of  a  quantity 
of  distilled  water  of  the  same  weight  as  the  salt,  and  contained  in  a 
bottle  immersed  in  ice  or  cold  water.  A  gentle  heat  is  now  applied  to 
the  flask,  which  is  placed  in  a  sand  bath,  and  continued  as  long  as  gas 
comes  over.  About  two-thirds  of  the  acid  gas  comes  over  dry,  but  the 
last  third  is  mixed  with  steam,  and  the  receiver  should  then  be  changed, 
when  a  second  portion  of  acid  may  be  obtained,  though  not  so  strong 
as  the  first,  which  has  usually  a  sp.  gr.  of  1'14<0.  By  using  a  second 
charge  of  salt  and  oil  of  vitriol  with  the  same  receiver,  the  muriatic 
acid  may  be  obtained  in  its  most  concentrated  form  with  a  sp.  gr.  of 
1-210. 

In  this  process,  there  being  two  atoms  of  sulphuric  acid  used  to  one 
of  salt,  the  latter  is  decomposed  at  a  low  temperature,  and  as  the  oil  of 
vitriol  is  diluted,  chloride  of  arsenic  is  not  formed,  and  no  arsenious 
acid  can  be  distilled  over. 

The  manufacture  of  this  acid  is  carried  on,  on  a  very  large  scale,  more 
generally  with  a  view  to  the  extraction  of  the  alcah  from  the  residual 
sulphate  of  soda,  than  for  sake  of  the  muriatic  acid.  The  great  diffi- 
culty  in  a  soda  factory  being,  how  to  get  rid  of  the  muriatic  acid  which 
is  produced.  When  the  object  is,  however,  to  prepare  the  liquid  acid, 
precisely  the  same  apparatus  is  employed  as  for  the  manufacture  of  nitric 
acid,  which  has  been  already  figured  and  described,  (p.  382,)  the  cylin- 
ders being  somewhat  larger,  as  from  four  to  five  cwts.  of  common  salt 
are  generally  decomposed  in  each  cylinder  at  a  charge ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  cylinder  is  generally,  both  in  this  operation  and  in  the  making  of 
nitric  acid,  protected  from  the  too  corrosive  action  of  the  acid  vapours, 
by  being  lined  internally  with  thin  fire  tiles,  and  the  heads  ee  in  the 
figure  are  very  frequently  constructed,  not  of  metal,  but  of  freestone  or 
of  granite.  In  the  decomposition  of  the  salt  upon  this  large  scale,  the 
oil  of  vitriol  is  employed  of  the  strength  to  which  it  is  brought  in  the 
chambers,  without  concentration,  and  in  such  quantity,  that  for  each 
equivalent  of  chloride  of  sodium,  an  equivalent  of  real  sulphuric  acid  is 
employed.  The  strongest  Uquid  muriatic  acid,  thus  prepared,  possesses 
a  specific  gravity  of  1*211.  In  order  to  obtain  water  fully  saturated 
with  the  gas,  it  must  be  kept  near  the  freezing  point  by  artificial  cold, 
it  then  absorbs  480  times  its  volume,  and  increases  in  bulk,  by  about 
one-fifth.  Its  constitution  is  quite  definite,  for  in  this  state  it  consists 
of  HC1-J-6H0  or  in  numbers, 


Liquid  Muriatic  Acid,  \:M 

Muriatic  acid,  40-27    One  equivalent  =  456-2  or  3G'47 
Water,      .     .  59*73    Six  equivalents  =  675-0  or  54-0 


10000  1131-2        90-47 

When  tliis  concentrated  acid  is  heated,  it  evolves  a  large  quantity  of 
gas,  and  the  boihng  point  gradually  rises  to  230°,  at  which  temperature 
the  residual  acid  distils  over  unchanged;  it  then  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  1*094,  and  consists  of  HC1+16H0  or  in  numbers. 

Muriatic  acid,  20*13    One  equivalent,        «=   456*2  or    36*47 
Water,  79-87    Sixteen  equivalents,  =  1800*0  or  144*0 


100-00  2256*2        180*47 

Graham  has  found,  that  the  strong  acid,  when  evaporated  in  the 
open  air,  abandons  a  quantity  of  gas,  whilst  the  remaining  liquid  becomes 

Ha+imo. 

The  metallic  character  of  hydrogen,  and  tlie  analogy  of  its  combina- 
tions with  those  of  zinc,  is  completely  shewn  by  comparing  the  formulae 
o{  the  compounds  of  oxide  and  chloride  of  hydrogen  with  the  compounds 
of  oxide  and  chloride  of  zinc,  and  their  combinations  with  water. 
Thus  I  have  shewn,  that  the  hydrates  of  oxychloride  of  zinc  are  as 
follows 


'  »3  • 


ZnCl  -f  6ZnO 

ZnCl  4*  6ZnO  -f  6  Aq. 

ZnCl  4*  6ZnO  -f  10  Aq. 

and  the  definite  states  of  liquid  muriatic  acid  are 

HCl  -f  6H0. 

HCl  +  6H0  +    6  Aq. 

HCl  +  6H0  +  10  Aq. 

As  we  proceed,  other  similar  proofs  of  the  electro-positive  and 
metallic  character  of  hydrogen  will  be  found. 

The  other  degrees  of  strength  of  the  liquid  muriatic  acid  are  solu- 
tions in  water  of  one  or  other  of  these  definite  compounds ;  a  table  of 
them  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

The  muriatic  acid  of  commerce  frequently  contains  sulphuric  acid, 
and  always  a  trace  of  iron,  derived  from  the  metal  cylinders  in  which 
it  is  fabricated.  Occasionally,  sulphuric  acid  is  formed  in  it  in  small 
quantity.  These  impurities  are  detected  thus  :  by  diluting  the  muri- 
atic acid  with  water,  and  adding  nitrate  of  barytes,  a  white  precipitate 
is  formed,  if  sulphuric  acid  be  present ;  yellow  ferroprussiate  of  potash 
indicates  the  existence  of  iron ;  whilst  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin 
produces  a  brown  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  tin,  if  sulphurous  acid. 
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had  been  present.     The  bichloride  of  hydrogen,  described  by  Millon, 
has  not  been  found  to  have  any  real  existence. 

Muriatic  acid  is  easily  recognized,  as  a  gas,  by  its  action  on  moist 
litmus  paper,  its  fuming  in  the  air,  its  forming  with  ammonia  dense 
white  clouds  of  salammoniac,  and  in  solution,  by  giving  with  nitrate  of 
silver  a  curdy  white  precipitate,  wliich  blackens  on  exposure  to  lights 
is  totally  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  dissolves  easily  in  water  of 
ammonia. 

NiirO'tnuriatic  Acid.  Aqua  Regia. — ^Wlien  nitric  and  muriatic 
acids,  both  colourless,  are  mixed  together,  the  mixture  becomes  deep 
yellow,  and  exhales  a  strong  smell  of  chlorine  and  of  nitrous  acid, 
H.Cl  and  NO5  giving  CI  and.  NO4,  with  formation  of  H.O.  This 
decomposition,  however,  proceeds  only  so  far  as  to  saturate  the  liquid 
with  chlorine ;  but  if  a  metal  be  placed  in  the  liquid,  it  unites  with 
the  chlorine,  and  new  quantities  of  the  acid  are  decomposed.  Thus 
the  nitro-muriatic  acid  is  a  source  of  chlorine  in  a  very  concentrated 
state,  and  is  hence  employed  to  dissolve  gold  and  platina,  which  are 
not  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  to  oxidize  some  bodies  (metallic  sul- 
phurets,)  which  resist  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  The  name  aqua  regia 
was  given  to  it  from  its  power  of  dissolving  gold,  the  ancient  rex 
metallorum.  It  has  been  supposed  by  Baudrimont,  and  by  Ed.  Davy, 
that  in  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  muriatic  acid,  or  on  chlorides,  there 
is  generated  a  peculiar  acid,  liquifiable  gas,  termed  chlorofiitroue  gas, 
or  chloronitric  acid,  and  the  formula  NCI3O3  has  been  proposed  for  its 
composition.  The  product  is  however  proved  to  be  only  a  mixture  of 
hyponitrous  acid  and  chlorine. 

Chloride  of  Sulphur. — In  order  to  obtain  this  body,  a  quantity  of 
sulphur  is  placed  in  a  tubulated  retort,  into  which  a  current  of  chlorine 

gas  is  conducted,  by  means 
of  the  bent  tube  e,  in  the 
figure.  The  chlorine  and 
sulphur  unite  to  form  a 
volatile  reddish  yellow  li- 
quid, which  distils  over, 
and  condenses  in  the  re- 
ceiver^ which  must  be 
kept  very  cool;  any  un- 
condensed  gas  is  conducted  away  by  the  tube  I.  The  chloride  of  sul- 
phur,  thus  obtained,  has  always  an  excess  of  sulphur  dissolved  in  it, 
from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  a  second  distillation.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  1-687.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  gives  off  very  acrid 
fumes ;  it  boils  at  280** ;  the  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  is  4686, 
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It  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  chlorine  united  to  two  of  sulphur, 
SgCl,  and  in  contact  with  water,  muriatic  add,  sulphur,  and  hypoenl- 
phucous  acid  are  formed  by  mutual  decomposition. 

It  is  probable  that  there  is  another  chloride  of  sulphur  consisting  of 
oue  equivalent  of  each.     8.C1. 

Ckloridea  of  Photpiorv*. — Chlorine  unites  with  phosphorus  in  two 
proportions,  fornitng  a  liquid  proto- chloride,  F-Cl^  and  a  solid  percUo- 
ride,  P.Clj.  These  may  be  prepared  iu  a  simple  apparatus  like  that 
used  for  chloride  of  sulphur ;  but  as  a  more  complex  arrangement  is 


neoessaiy  for  examining  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  many  substances 
that  shall  be  described  hereafter,  I  will  introduce  the  description  of  it 
here.  The  chlorine  is  generated  by  liquid  muriatic  acid  and  peroxide 
of  manganese,  in  the  flask  a,  supported  on  a  sand  bath  over  the  lamp ; 
from  it  a  bent  tube  passes  to  the  receiver,  b,  iu  which  a  quantity  of 
watery  vapour  is  condensed,  and  serves  to  absorb  any  muriatic  gas  that 
might  escape  decomposition.  The  pure  chlorine  passes  then  through 
the  tube  e,  which  is  filled  with  fragments  of  fused  chloride  of  calcium, 
which,  from  its  great  affinity  for  water,  dries  the  gas  completely.  la 
the  bulb  e  is  contained  the  substance  to  be  acted  on  by  the  chlorine 
and  the  product  of  the  reaction,  if  volatile,  distils  over  into  the  receiver 
i,  in  which  it  condenses ;  the  excess  of  clilorine  escapes  by  the  tube  I, 
and  a  stream  of  water  from  the  reservoir  i,  h,  retains  the  receiver  k  at 
the  temperature  proper  for  condensation. 

The  phosphorus  being  placed  in  the  bulb  e,  takes  fire  on  the  arrival 
of  the  chlorine  gas,  and  continues  burning  until  it  is  all  converted  into 
the  liquid  chloride  wliich  collects  in  i.  Whilst  tJiere  is  an  excess  of 
phosphorus,  the  proto-chloride  is  principally  formed ;  but  after  all  the 
phosphorus  has  been  consumed,  if  the  current  of  clilorine  be  continued, 
it  is  absorbed  by  the  liquid  in  k,  which  changes  into  the  solid  p«- 
chloride. 

2tt 
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The  Protochlaride  of  PhottphartM  is  obtained  pure  by  stopping  the 
process  before  all  the  phosphoros  has  been  consumed,  and  rectifying  the 
colourless  liquid  by  distilling  it  in  a  retort  containing  some  bits  of 
phosphorus,  which  bring  back  any  perchloride  it  might  contain  dissolved, 
to  the  state  of  proto-chloride.  This  body  is  heavier  than  water,  by 
which  it  is  completely  decomposed,  F.CU  and  3.H.0  giving  P.Os  and 
8.HG1.  It  is  thus  that  the  liquid  phosphorous  add  is  obtained,  as 
described  in  p.  411. 

The  Perchloride  ofPho9phorus  is  a  white  solid,  volatile  under  212% 
and  condensing  in  a  crystalline  form.  In  contact  with  water  it  is  de- 
composed with  the  evolution  of  great  heat,  producing  phosphoric  acid 
and  muriatic  acid,  P.CI5  and  5.H.O.  giving  P.Oa  and  5.H0;  the  sp. 
gr.  of  its  vapour  is  4788,  consisting  of  ten  volumes  of  chlorine  and  one 
of  vapour  of  phosphorus,  the  eleven  being  condensed  to  six. 

There  is  a  Chloride  of  Selenium  analogous  in  general  properties  to 
the  chloride  of  sulphur, 

IODINE. 
Symbol,   I.  *Eq.  126-4  or  1879-5. 

.  Iodine  is  found,  principally,  in  sea  water,  associated  with  chlorine,  and 
combined  with  sodium  and  magnesium.  It  has  been  also  discovered  in 
the  mineral  kingdom,  united  with  silver.  For  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce it  is  always  extracted  from  kelp,  which  is  a  semifused  mass  of 
saline  ashes  remaining  after  the  burning  of  various  species  of  fuci  (sea 
weed). 

For  this  purpose,  the  powdered  kelp  is  lixiviated  in  water,  to  which 
it  yields  about  half  its  weight  of  salts.  The  solution  is  evaporated 
down  in  an  open  pan,  and  when  concentrated  to  a  certain  point,  begins 
to  deposit  its  soda-salts,  namely,  common  salt,  carbonate  and  sulphate 
of  soda,  which  are  removed  from  the  boiling  liquor  by  means  of  a  shovel 
pierced  with  holes  like  a  colander.  The  liquid  is  afterwards  run  into  a 
shallow  pan  to  cool,  in  which  it  deposits  a  crop  of  crystals  of  chloride 
of  potassium ;  the  same  operations  are  repeated  on  the  mother-ley  of 
these  crystals  until  it  is  exhausted.  A  dense,  dark-coloured  liquid  re- 
mains, which  contains  the  iodine,  in  the  form,  it  is  believed,  of  iodide  of 
sodium,  but  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  other  salts,  and  this  is  called 
the  iodine  ley. 

To  this  ley,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  gradually  added  in  such  quantity  as 
to  leave  the  liquid  very  sour,  which  causes  an  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  sulphurous  acid  gases,  with  a  consider- 
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able  deposition  of  sulpliur.  After  standing  for  a  day  or  two,  the  ley  so 
prepared  is  heated  with  peroxide  of  manganese,  to  separate  the  iodine. 
Thisoperationis  condacted 
in  a  leaden  retort,  a,  (see 
figure,)  of  a  cylindrical 
form,  supported  in  a  sand- 
bath,  which  is  heated  by  a 
small  fire  below.  The  re- 
tort has  a  large  opening, 
to  which  a  capital,  b,  c, 
resembling  the  head  of  an 
alembic,  is  adapted,  and 
luted  with  pipeclay.  In 
the  capital  itself  there  are 
two  openings,  a  larger  and 
a  smaller,  at  h  and  e,  closed 
by  leaden  stoppers.  A 
series  of  bottles  d,  havbg  each  two  openings,  connected  together,  as 
represented  in  the  figure,  and  with  their  joinings  luted,  are  nsed  as 
condensers.  The  prepared  ley  being  heated  to  about  140°  in  the  re- 
tort, the  manganese  is  then  introdaced,  and  h  e  luted  to  a.  Iodine 
immediately  begins  to  come  off,  and  proceeds  on  to  the  condensers,  in 
which  it  is  collected ;  the  progress  of  its  evolution  is  watched  by  occa- 
sionally removing  the  stopper  at  e  ;  and  additions  of  sulphuric  acid,  or 
manganese,  are  made  by  b,  if  deemed  necessary.  This  description  of 
the  manufacture  of  iodine  upon  the  large  scale  at  Glasgow  is  due  to 
Professor  Graham. 

la  this  operation,  the  peroxide  of  manganese  will  be  in  contact  at 
once  with  bydriodic,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphuric  acids ;  but  for  success, 
the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  must  be  sufficient  only  to  decompose  ths 
iodides  bat  not  the  chlorides.  If  both  were  decomposed,  the  chlorine 
and  iodine  simultaneously  evolved  should  unite  to  form  chloride  of 
iodine,  by  which  the  iodine  would  be  lost;  but  as  the  chlorine  remains 
combined,  the  action  becomes  simply,  that  the  metal  of  the  iodide  pre< 
tent  is  oxidized  by  the  oxide  of  manganese,  and  the  iodine  set  free ; 
thus,  employing  iodide  of  sodium,  80|  with  MnO,  and  Nal,  give 
Mn.O.SO,.  NaO  and  I. 

Another  mode  of  preparing  iodine  consists  in  adding  to  the  solution 
containing  iodide  of  sodium,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  in  which 
the  copper  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  sub-oxide  (CuiO)  by  means  of 
protosulphate  of  iron  dissolved  along  with  it.  By  the  interchange  of 
elements,  sulphate  of  soda  is  formed,  and  a  sub-iodide  of  copper  of  « 
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very  pale  yellow  colour,  aud  ([uite  insoluble  in  water,  is  produced, 
SO,+CujO  and  Nal  giving  SOj+NaO  and  Cu,T.  This  last  is  then 
decomposed  by  peroxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  as  in  the 
former  process :  in  this  way  the  various  crystallizations  described  above 
may  be  avoided. 

Iodine  exists  generally  in  crystalline  scales  of  a  blueish  black  colour 
and  metallic  lustre.  It  may  also  be  obtained  from  solution,  in  the  form 
of  oblique  octohedrons  with  a  rhomboidal  base,  as  in  the  figure,  or  in 
prisms.  The  density  of  iodine  is  4*948 ;  it  fuses  at  225'j 
and  boils  at  347°  ;  but  it  evaporates  at  the  usual  temper- 
ature, and  more  rapidly  when  damp  than  when  dry,  diffa* 
sing  an  odour  having  considerable  resemblance  to  chlorine^ 
but  easily  distinguished  from  it.  Iodine  stains  the  skin  of 
a  yellow  colour,  wliich,  however,  disappears  in  a  few  hours. 
Its  vapour  is  of  a  splendid  violet  colour,  which  is  seen  to 
great  advantage  when  a  scruple  or  two  of  iodine  is  thrown 
at  once  upon  a  hot  brick.  Hence  its  name,  from  ImiinQ, 
like  a  violet.  The  vapour  of  iodine  is  the  heaviest  of  gaseous 
bodies,  its  density  being  8701*0,  according  to  calculation  &om  its 
atomic  weight. 

Pure  water  dissolves  about  l-7000th  of  its  weight  of  iodine^  and 
acquires  a  brown  colour.  In  general,  iodine  comports  itself  like  chlo- 
rine, but  its  afSnities  are  much  less  powerful.  Iodine  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  with  which  it  forms  dark  reddish  brown  liquors ; 
solutions  of  iodides,  too,  all  dissolve  much  iodine. 

A  solution  of  starch  forms  an  insoluble  compound  with  iodine,  of  a 
deep  blue  colour,  the  production  of  which  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  test 
of  iodine.  If  the  iodine  be  free,  starch  produces  at  once  the  blue  pre- 
cipitate, but  if  it  be  in  combination  as  a  soluble  iodide,  no  change  takes 
place,  till  chlorine  or  nitric  or  sulphuric  acids  is  added  to  liberate  the 
iodine.  If  more  chlorine,  however,  be  added  than  is  necessary  for  that 
pur^)ose,  the  iodine  is  withdrawn  from  the  starch,  chloride  of  iodine 
formed,  and  the  blue  compound  destroyed.  The  iodide  of  starch,  in 
water,  becomes  colourless  when  heated  to  200°,  but  recovers  its  blue 
colour  if  immediately  cooled.  The  soluble  iodides  give,  with  nitrate  of 
silver  an  iodide  of  silver,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  insoluble  in  acids  and 
in  ammonia ;  with  salts  of  lead,  an  iodide  of  a  rich  yellow  colour,  and 
with  corrosive  sublimate,  a  fine  scarlet  iodide  of  mercury. 

Iodine  combines  with  most  of  the  non-metallid  bodies,  and  with  all 
the  metals,  forming  compounds  which  possess  the  closest  similarity  to  the 
analogous  compounds  of  chlorine.  It  is  employed  in  the  laboratory  for 
many  chemical  preparations,  and  as  a  test  of  starch,  and  for  several  metals. 
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Compounds  of  lodifie  and  Oxygen. 

lodousacid I0«.    Eq.  126'4  +    32=158-4 

lodoso-iodic  acid    I5O19  £q.  632'    4.  152  =  784* 

Iodic  acid  ...IO5 126-A  +  40  =  166-4 

Periodic  acid  IO7 126*4  +  55  =  1S2'4 

The  two  first  named  bodies  are  but  of  inferior  importance^  they  are 
prepared  by  the  action  of  the  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  on  iodine^  and 
on  the  iodic  acid.  If  very  strong  nitric  acid  be  digested  on  finely  divided 
iodine  without  heat,  the  latter  is  converted  into  a  yellow  powder,  which 
is  a  compound  of  nitric  acid  with  iodous  acid. 

lodous  acid. — ^The  latter  is  obtained  free  and  pure  by  circuitous 
processes,  which  need  not  be  described  here.  When  iodic  acid  is 
boiled  in  oil  of  vitriol  some  oxygen  is  given  off  and  a  compound  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  iodoso-iodic  acid  precipitates.  This  last  is  of  very 
complex  composition,  and  most  probably  a  compound  of  iodic  acid  with 
a  kypO'iodic  acid  not  yet  isolated,  lOs  ;  being  similar  to  the  complex 
oxacids  of  chlorine,  described  page  422. 

Iodic  Acid. — ^This  acid  may  be  very  easily  prepared  by  boiling  iodine 
in  fnmijig  nitric  acid,  until  it  is  all  dissolved,  and  then  distilling  off  the 
excess  of  acid ;  the  iodic  acid  remains  as  a  white  crystalline  mass,  which 
deliquesces  in  the  air.  If  the  quantity  of  iodine  be  large,  this  process 
would  occupy  a  very  long  time ;  and  a  much  shorter,  though  more 
complex  method  is  the  following  : — ^The  iodine  being  diffused  through 
water,  a  current  of  chlorine  is  passed  through  it  until  all  iodine  is  dis- 
solved ;  the  acid  liquor  so  obtained  is  to  be  neutralized  by  carbonate  of 
soda,  by  which  a  quantity  of  iodine  is  precipitated ;  the  chlorine  is  then 
passed  through  until  this  iodine  disappears,  and  then  more  carbonate  of 
Boda  added ;  and  this  alternation  continued  until  the  addition  of  the 
carbonate  of  soda  produces  no  deposit  of  iodine ;  the  solution  contains 
then  iodate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium,  generated  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  soda  by  the  chloride  of  iodine  first  formed.  Thus,  501 
and  I  produce  ICI5,  wliich,  with  6NaO  give  5.NaCl  and  NaO  +  10*. 
This  solution  is  then  mixed  with  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  baiytes  and 
iodate  of  barytes  precipitates,  which  may  be  decomposed  by  boiling  it 
for  some  time  with  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  IJ  times 
its  weight  of  water;  the  sulphate  of  barytes  may  be  then  separated 
by  the  filter,  and  the  solution  of  iodic  acid  evaporated  gently  to  dryness. 

The  process  recommended  by  Millon  is  as  follows : — 80  parts  of 
iodine,  75  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash,  1  part  of  nitric  acid,  and  400 
parts  of  water  arc  to  be  digested  in  a  flask  and  finally  boiled  for  some 
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time.  The  iodine  totally  disappears^  and  the  liquor  contains  chloride  of 
potassium  and  iodic  acid.  On  adding  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium, 
iodate  of  barjtes  is  precipitated ;  this  being  washed  is  decomposed 
by  the  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid ;  the  sulphate  of  barytes  is 
separated  by  filtration^  and  the  iodic  acid  crystallized  from  the  solution. 

Iodic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water ;  from  a  strong  solution  it  crystal- 
lizes in  rhombic  plates^  which  contain  an  atom  of  water^  or  in  anhydrous 
octohedrons.  When  heated  strongly  it  separates  into  iodine  and  oxygen. 
It  first  reddens^  and  then  bleaches  litmus  paper.  It  acts  as  powerftilly 
as  nitric  acid  in  oxidizing  the  metals.  When  mixed  with  solution  of 
sulphurous  acid,  water  and  sulphuric  add  are  formed,  and  iodine  is  set 
free ;  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  it  gives  water,  sulphur,  and  iodine 
intermixed  :  with  an  excess  of  this  agent  the  iodine  is  finally  converted 
into  iodide  of  hydrogen.  By  these  means  the  iodic  add  may  be  recog- 
nized, and  also  by  its  peculiar  action  upon  morphia,  which  it  decom- 
poses, iodine  being  set  free.  This  is  more  valuable  as  a  character  of 
morphia  than  of  iodic  acid. 

The  salts  of  iodic  acid  resemble  the  chlorates  in  most  respects,  and, 
like  them,  when  heated,  separate  into  oxygen  and  a  metallic  iodide. 
One  mode  of  preparing  the  iodide  of  potassium  of  commerce  is  founded 
on  this  property.  Iodine  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  potash,  and, 
when  dried  down,  gives  a  mixture  of  5.KI  and  I04.K0,  When  this 
mass  is  fused,  oxygen  is  given  off  in  abundance,  and  ultimately  pore 
KI  remains.  The  commercial  salt  prepared  in  this  way  has  been  shewn 
by  Mr.  Scanlan  frequently  to  contain  iodate  of  potash,  dther  fraudu- 
lently or  accidentally,  left  undecomposed. 

The  composition  and  equivalent  numbers  of  the  iodic  acid  are  as 
follows,  its  formula  being  IO5 : 

Iodine,        -»  75-96        One  equivalent,    «=  1579*5  or  126*4 
Oxygen,      »  24  04        Fire  equiyalents,  «   500*0  or   40*0 


10000  2079*5      166-4 

Its  elements  are  united  in  the  proportion,  by  volume,  of  two  volumes 
of  vapour  of  iodine  to  five  volumes  of  oxygen. 

Per-iodic  Acid,  IO7. — If  a  solution  of  iodate  of  soda  be  mixed  with 
a  great  excess  of  caustic  soda,  and  acted  upon  by  a  current  of  chlorine;, 
a  quantity  of  the  soda  is  decomposed ;  its  sodium  combining  with  the 
chlorine,  whilst  its  oxygen,  being  added  to  the  iodic  acid,  converts  it 
into  the  periodic  acid,  which  combines  with  two  equivalents  of  soda. 
Thus,  201  acting  on  3NaO  and  IO5  +  NaO,  produce  2NaCl  and  10,  + 
2NaO.     On  adding  to  the  solution  of  this  salt  nitrate  of  silver,  a  basic 
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periodate  of  silver  is  prodnced,  which  being  dissolved  in  nitric  add^  gives 
yellow  crystak  of  neutral  periodate  of  silver.  When  pat  in  contact 
with  water  these  crystals  are  decomposed^  half  of  the  periodic  acid  pre- 
cipitating with  the  whole  of  the  oxide  of  silver  as  the  insoluble  salt^ 
lOf  +  2AgO,  whilst  the  other  half  of  the  acid  remains  in  solution' 
quite  pure^  and  by  evaporation  may  be  obtained  as  a  white  crystallized 
mass. 

This  acid  ii  more  stable  than  the  iodic  add ;  it  resists  a  higher  tern* 
perature  without  decomposition.  AU  its  important  characters  may  be 
inferred  from  the  method  of  preparation. 

Its  composition  and  equivalent  numbers  are^ 

Iodine,    09*31      One  equiralent,     .        —  1579*5  or  126*4 
Oxygen,  a0*69      Soren  equiTalents,        -»    700*0  or    56*0 

100*00  2279*5       182*4 

Compound  of  Iodine  and  Hydrogen,    Hydriodie  Acid. 
Symbol.  HI.    Eq.  15920  or  127-4. 

There  is  but  one  compound  of  iodine  with  hydrogen :  this  exists 
under  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures  as  a  colourless  gas^  which 
may  be  best  generated  in  the  following  manner : — Some  iodine  and 
small  fragments  of  phosphorus  are  to  be  put  together  at  the  bottom  of 
a  glass  tube,  then  covered  with  pounded  glass,  and  gently  heated,  so  as 
to  produce  combination.  Iodide  of  phosphorus  is  thus  formed.  If  a 
little  water  be  now  poured  on  the  pounded  glass,  it  filters  through  to 
the  bottom,  and  there,  acting  violently  on  the  iodide  of  phosphorus,  is 

decomposed ;  from  P.I  and  H.O  there  are  pro- 
duced P.O  and  H.I.  To  the  mouth  of  the  tube 
may  be  adapted,  by  a  cork,  a  smaller  tube,  bent 
as  in  the  figure,  and  the  hydriodie  add  gas 
issuing  from  it  may  be  collected.  This  gas  is 
obtamed  by  the  method  of  displacement,  as  had 
been  described  for  chlorine  (p.  420) ;  and  as 
it  fumes  like  muriatic  add  when  in  contact  with 
the  air,  it  can  easily  be  recognized  when  the 
bottle  is  faU. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  gas  is  4385,  produced  by 

One  volume  of  vapour  of  iodine,      .        -       ««  8701*0 
One  volume  of  hydrogen,         ...«—»      69*3 

united  without  condensation,  ....    8770*3 


and  one  volume  weighing,  therefore,  .    4385*1 
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To  obtain  hydriodic  acid  dissolved  in  water,  the  simplest  process  is 
to  act  on  iodine,  diffused  throngh  water,  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ga& 
The  iodine  combines  with  the  hydrogen,  and  the  snlphor  is  set  free. 
When  the  iodine  has  all  disappeared,  the  liquor  should  be  well  boiled 
to  drive  off  the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  then  filtered ;  the 
liquid  hydriodic  acid  may  be  evaporated  to  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*700 :  it  is  then 
in  its  strongest  form,  and  may  be  distiUed  unaltered.  Liquid  hydriodio 
acid  reddens  litmus  paper  strongly ;  it  dissolves  iodine  in  large  quantity; 
it  is  decomposed  by  all  the  oxidable  metals,  and  even  by  mercury ;  and 
hence,  the  gaseous  acid  cannot  be  collected  over  mercury.  Exposed  to 
the  air,  it  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  water  being  formed,  and  iodine  being 
set  free.  It  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  sulphurous  add  and 
iodine  being  produced,  also  by  nitric  acid  and  by  chlorine. 

Hydriodic  acid  may  also  be  obtained  by  acting  on  iodide  of  barium 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Its  composition  and  equivalent  numbers  are  as  follows : 

Iodine,  »  99*22      One  equivalent    »  1579*6  or  126*4 

Hydrogen,     =•    0*78      One  equiyalent    =*      12*5  or      1  -0 


10000  15920       127-4 

A  solution  of  hydriodic  acid,  or  of  a  metal,  produces  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  a  curdy  yellow  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  acids  and  in 
water  of  ammonia ;  by  this  character,  the  iodides  are  distinguished  from 
the  chlorides,  even  without  the  action  of  starch  upon  the  iodine  when 
set  free. 

Iodine  and  sulphur  may  be  melted  together  in  equivalent  proportions^ 
and  on  cooling  form  a  steel-gray  crystaUine  mass,  iodide  of  sulpkur ; 
which  is  decomposed  gradually  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  appears  to 
be  rather  a  mixture,  than  a  true  compound  of  its  elements. 

When  iodine  and  phosphorus  are  warmed  together  very  gently,  they 
combine,  evolving  considerable  heat,  and  forming  iodides  of  pho^pho^ 
rus,  the  constitution  of  which  depends  on  the  proportions  used;  tiiere 
appears  to  be  at  least  three  :  the  first  fuses  at  212°,  is  orange-coloured, 
and  gives,  when  decomposed  by  water,  hydriodic  and  hypophosphorous 
acids,  ita  composition  is,  therefore,  P.I ;  the  second  is  grey,  it  fuses  at 
84°,  and  gives  with  water,  hydriodic  and  phosphorous  acids ;  its  for- 
mula is  hence,  P. la.  The  third,  which  produces,  when  decomposed  by 
water,  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphoric  acid,  consists  of  P.I,,  is  black, 
and  melts  at  114°. 

Hydriodic  acid  combines  with  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  forming  a 
white  solid  compound,  the  constitution  of  which  is  of  considerable  in- 
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terest.  It  canuot  be  prepared  directly,  as  the  gases  are  without  action 
on  each  other,  except  when  in  their  nascent  form.  It  is  best  prepared 
by  introducing  eight  parts  of  iodine,  two  of  phosphorus,  and  one  of 
water,  into  a  retort,  mixed  with  some  coarsely  powdered  glass ;  to  the 
neck  of  the  retort  is  adapted  a  wide  glass  tube  with  a  cork,  through 
which  a  small  tube  passes  and  dips  into  some  water.  On  applying 
heat,  the  phosphorus  and  iodine  unite,  and  the  iodide  of  phosphorus, 
being  instantly  decomposed  by  the  water,  hydriodic  acid  and  hypophos- 
phorous  acid  are  produced,  which  last  is  resolved  by  contact  with  the 
water  at  that  temperature  into  phosphorous  acid  and  phosphuretted  hy- 
drogen. This  last  immediately  unites  with  the  hydriodic  acid,  and  the 
compound  formed  condenses  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  in  well  shaped 
crystals,  which,  by  a  proper  management  of  the  heat,  may  be  driven 
into  the  wide  glass  tube  to  be  preserved.  The  excess  of  hydriodic  acid 
gas  is  conducted  off  by  the  small  tube  and  condensed  in  the  water. 

This  body  was  supposed  to  crystallize  in  cubes,  and  to  be  isomorphous 
with  hydriodate  of  ammonia,  to  which  this  formula  in  one  way  might 
assimilate  it,  HI  +  PH3  corresponding  to  HI  +  NHa ;  the  difference 
being  only,  that  phosphorus  replaced  nitrogen.  It  will,  however,  be 
shown  fully  in  the  division  on  organic  chemistry,  that  ammonia  is  not 
mere  nitruret  of  hydrogen  NHj,  but  that  it  contains  amidogene  (NHj) 
being  amidide  of  hydrogen.  Ad.  H.  It  has  been  also  shown,  that  the 
crystals  of  the  body  HI  +  PHa  are  not  cubes  but  belongs  to  a  rhombic 
system.  When  I  come  to  describe  the  compounds  of  mercury,  I  shall 
show  that  there  exist  similar  bodies  containing  phosphuret  of  mercury, 
and  nitruret  of  mercury,  and  that  the  constitution  of  phosphuretted  hy- 
drogen, may  with  great  reason,  be  supposed  to  be,  not  PHa,  but  that  a 
quantity  of  phosphorus  equal  to  one-third  of  its  ordinary  atomic  weight 
unites  with  an  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  its  formula  being  J.H.  and  the 
commonly  received  equivalent  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  being  in  rea- 
lity three  equivalents  z=  8. J.H.  I  therefore  consider  the  compound, 
which  I  have  just  described,  as  having  for  its  true  constitution,  H.I  + 
S.^.H  as  there  will  be  hereafter  described,  the  bodies  HgCl  -f  S.y.Hg 
and  SJHgCl  +  S.y.Hg:  the  equivalent  of  nitrogen  being  capable  of  the 
same  subdivision  into  three.     See  page  417. 

This  hydriodate  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  decomposed  by  water, 
hydriodic  acid  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen  being  given  off;  the  last  in 
the  B  variety.  But  if  a  httle  oxide  of  silver  be  sprinkled  on  the  salt;, 
the  gas  is  evolved  in  its  spontaneously  inflammable  condition.  It  bums 
when  heated  in  air,  but  in  a  dry  tube  containing  no  oxygen,  it  may  be 
sublimed  from  place  to  place  unaltered. 

Chlorides  of  Iodine. — I  have  shewn,  that  chlorine  and  iodine  unit^ 
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in  three  proportions  forming  bodies  having  the  fonQuln  I  +  Gl ;  I  + 
80  and  I  +  5C1.  By  much  water  the  first  and  second  are  decom- 
posed^ producing  muriatic  and  iodic  acids^  and  iodine  becoming  free. 
The  thirds  which  was  long  ago  discovered  by  Humphrey  Davy,  gives 
muriatic  and  iodic  acids  without  separation  of  iodine.  These  bodies 
are  interesting  only  as  being  employed  to  obtain  the  iodic  and  periodic 
adds,  as  already  noticed. 

OF  BROMINE. 

Symbol.  Br.  Eq.  7826  or  978-8. 

This  substance,  which  is  intermediate  in  almost  all  chemical  proper* 
ties  to  chlorine  and  iodine,  exists  associated  with  those  bodies  in  sea 
water,  in  many  varieties  of  sea  weeds,  and  in  some  of  the  brine  springs 
belonging  to  the  deposits  of  rock  salt  in  the  earth.  In  these  cases  it  is 
generally  combined  with  sodium  or  with  magnesium,  forming  very 
soluble  salts  which  remain  behind  when  the  common  salt  ciystallizes 
out  by  evaporation  from  sea  water.  When  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  is 
passed  through  the  mother  liquor  so  obtained,  which  is  called  biUem^ 
the  bromine  is  set  free  and  tinges  the  solution  yellow.  On  agitating 
this  liquor  with  some  ether,  the  bromine  is  completely  taken  up  by  it^ 
and  an  ethereal  solution  of  bromine  of  a  fine  hyacinth  red  colour  is  pro- 
duced; when  this  is  acted  on  by  potash,  there  is  found  a  mixture  (tf 
bromide  of  potassium  and  bromate  of  potash,  which  by  fusion  gives  off 
oxygen,  and  pure  bromide  of  potassium  remains ;  this  is  mixed  with 
peroxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  precisely  as  in  the  pre* 
paration  of  chlorine  or  of  iodine,  the  bromine  is  set  free  and  may  be 
distilled  over.  It  is  necessary  to  condense  the  bromine  with  great  care, 
and  to  receive  it  in  water,  to  the  bottom  of  which  it  sinks ;  the  reaction 
that  occurs  is,  that  280^  with  MnO^  and  K.Br  produce  {SO».MnO+KO. 
S0»)  and  Br. 

Bromine  is  a  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  at  4^  it  solidifies ; 
it  is  deep  red  by  transmitted,  but  black  by  reflected  light ;  it  is  much 
heavier  than  water,  its  specific  gravity  being  2*97  ;  its  odour  is  like  that 
of  chlorine,  but  much  more  disagreeable,  whence  its  name  (from  B^Myuo^.) 
It  is  very  volatile,  boiling  at  116^ ;  but  even  at  common  temperatures  it 
forms  copious  fumes  which  have  the  same  orange  red  colour  as  those  of 
nitrous  acid;  the  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  is  6*393;  it  does  not 
conduct  electricity ;  it  must  be  preserved  under  water,  as  otherwise  the 
quantity  of  vapour  it  would  form  might  burst  the  vessel  containing  it. 
It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  but  copiously  in  alcohol  and  ether.    A 
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taper  is  extinguished  by  its  vapour^  but  not  immediately^  burning  for  a 
moment  with  a  green  flame  and  much  smoke.  Some  of  the  metals  in 
fine  powder  or  leaf  bum  spontaneously  in  its  vapour,  as  in  chlorine ;  a 
drop  of  liquid  bromine  put  in  contact  with  a  globule  of  potassium  unites 
with  it  explosively  and  with  brilliant  ignition.  It  bleaches  vegetable 
colours,  but  leaves  itself  a  yellowish  stain,  less  intense  than  that  of 
iodine :  it  is  poisonous. 

Bromine  unites  with  water,  forming  a  crystalline  hydrate  like  that  of 
chlorine. 

With  starch,  bromine  produces  a  fine  yellow  colour,  which  is  not 
intense,  if  the  solution  be  very  much  diluted. 

Bromine  is  easily  recognised  by  the  peculiar  colour  and  odour  of  its 
vapour,  which  can  only  be  confounded  with  that  of  nitrous  and  hyponi- 
trous  acid,  from  which  its  other  characters  completely  separate  it.  A 
solution  containing  bromine  or  a  metaUic  bromide,  gives,  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  a  white,  curdy  precipitate,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  dissolved 
by  ammonia.  This  precipitate  is  distinguished  firom  the  chloride  of 
silver,  by  giving  vapours  of  bromine  when  heated  with  a  little  chlo- 
rine water. 

The  equivalent  numbers  of  bromine  are  978*2,  on  the  oxygen  scale, 
and  78*4,  hydrogen  being  unity. 

Bromic  Acid.—ThQxt  is  known  only  one  compound  of  bromine  and 
oxygen,  the  bromic  acid,  the  history  of  which  is  still  veiy  imperfect. 
When  bromine  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  potash,  bromide  of  potas- 
sium and  bromate  of  potash  are  formed,  6Br  and  6.K0  giving  SKBr 
and  BrO^  +  KO.  On  adding  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  barytes  to  the 
liquor  so  obtained,  bromate  of  barytes  is  precipitated,  and  this  may  be 
decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  which  forms  sulphate  of  barytes,  leaving 
the  bromic  acid  in  solution. 

The  bromic  acid  has  not  been  obtained  solid ;  it  is  still  more  easily 
decomposed  by  deoxidizing  agents  than  the  chloric  acid;  thus  the  sul- 
phurous acid  and  the  phosphorous  add  liberate  bromine.  The  same 
effect  is  produced  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Its  salts  have  not  been 
much  examined,  but  appear  to  resemble  the  chlorates  and  iodates. 

Its  formula  is  BrO^,  its  composition  by  weight,  and  equivalent  num- 
bers being 

Bromine,    66*18      One  equivalent      «»    978*8  or  78*26 
Oxjgen,     33*82     Fire  equiralents   —    500*0  or  40*00 


100*00  1478*3      118-26 


These  elements  are  united  by  volume  in  the  ratio  of  two  volumes  of 
bromine- vapour  to  five  volumes  of  oxygen* 
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Ilydrobromic  Acid, — ^The  processes  for  obtaining  the  bromide  of  hy- 
drogen are  precisely  the  same  as  those  described  for  preparing  hydriodic 
acid  in  the  liquid  or  in  the  gaseous  form,  to  which  I  sliall  therefore 
refer  (p.  439) ;  bromine  being  substituted  for  iodine  in  every  case. 
This  gas  is  colourless ;  it  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water,  the  solution 
reacting  acid  :  it  is  not  decomposed  by  ox}'gen,  nor  does  bromine  de- 
compose water,  so  that  it  stands  between  iodine  and  chlorine  in  that 
respect.  It  resembles  muriatic  acid  in  almost  all  its  reactions,  but  is 
at  once  distinguished  from  it,  by  evolving  bromine  on  contact  with 
chlorine  or  nitric  acid.  If  bromide  of  potassium  be  acted  on  by  oil  of 
vitriol,  the  result  is  partly  as  occurs  with  a  chloride,  water  being  de- 
composed and  hydrobromic  acid  evolved,  and  partly  as  occurs  with  an 
iodide,  bromine  and  sulphurous  acid  being  evolved  together;  hence 
hydrobromic  acid  cannot  be  prepared  pure  in  that  way. 

The  sp.  gr.  of  hydrobromic  acid  gas  is  2731,  being  produced  by 

One  Tolume  of  bromine  vapour,  589S*0 

One  Tolome  of  hydrogen,  69'd 


united  without  condensation,  5462*3 


and  hence  one  volume  weighs.  2731*1 

The  Bromide  of  Sulphur  is  a  heavy,  reddish,  liquid,  like  chloride  of 
sulphur,  probably  S,Br. 

There  are  two  Bromides  of  Phosphorus,  one  liquid,  P.Br3,  and  the 
other  solid,  P.Br5,  which  present  complete  analogy  with  the  chlorides 
of  phosphorus.     None  of  these  bodies  present  particular  interest. 

The  bromide  of  hydrogen  unites  with  phosphuretted  hydrogen, 
forming  a  compound  similar  to  that  already  noticed,  containing  hy- 
driodic acid.  It  is  sufficient  to  mix  the  two  gases  together  over  mer- 
cury ;  a  dense  white  cloud  forms,  which  condenses  on  the  sides  of  the 
glass  in  small  crystals,  which  appear  to  be  cubes,  but  are  not  so  really. 
This  substance  can  also  be  formed  in  the  indirect  manner  described  for 
ilie  iodine  compound.  It  consists  of  an  equivalent  of  each  element,  its 
formula  being  HBr  +  PHa,  or  as  I  prefer  to  write  it,  for  the  reasons 
already  stated,  HBr  +  3. J.H. 

This  body  is  volatile,  and  may  be  sublimed,  provided  neither  oxygen 
nor  water  be  present;  heated  in  oxygen  it  takes  fire,  and  with  water  it 
is  instantly  decomposed. 

The  Chloride  of  Bromine  and  ih&  Bromides  of  Iodine  resemble  in 
general  characters  the  compounds  of  chlorine  and  iodine.  The  first, 
when  decomposed  by  water,  produces  hydrochloric  and  bromic  acids ; 
the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  gives  hydrobromic  and  iodic  acids.  These 
bodies  arc  not  otherwise  of  interest. 
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OF  FLUORINE. 

Spnbol.  F.     Eq.  =  18-74  or  233-8. 

Although  the  existence  of  this  body  is  rendered  exceedingly  probable 
by  analogical  rciisoning,  and  that  recent  experiments  have  gone  very 
far  in  establishing  its  distinctive  characters,  yet  it  cannot  be  prepared 
in  an  isolated  form,  or  exliibited  hke  all  of  the  simple  bodies  as  yet 
described ;  for  such  is  the  intensity  and  variety  of  its  sanities,  that  no 
sooner  is  it  liberated  from  combination  with  one  substance  than  it  en- 
ters into  union  with  some  other,  attacking  the  materials  of  which  the 
apparatus  used  may  be  constructed.  The  most  successful  experiments 
made  for  examining  it  in  its  isolated  form  are  due  to  two  talented  Irish 
chemists,  the  Messrs.  Knox. 

The  only  substance  on  which  fluorine  is  incapable  of  acting,  being 
such  as  already  are  fully  saturated  with  it,  Messrs.  Knox  had  con- 
structed vessels  of  fluor  spar,  (fluoride  of  calcium,)  which  were  filled 
with  pure  dry  chlorine  gas.  Into  these  vessels  was  then  introduced 
fluoride  of  mercury,  and  the  whole  carefully  warmed.  The  chlorine 
decomposed  the  fluoride  of  mercury,  forming  chloride  of  mercury,  and 
the  fluorine  was  disengaged ;  Hg.F  and  CI  giving  HgCl  and  1\  There 
was  in  this  way  obtained  a  colourless  gas  which  acted  with  violence  on 
the  fragments  of  metallic  foils,  that  by  means  of  a  very  ingenious  ar- 
rangement were  submitted  to  its  action.  The  small  quantity  of  material 
on  which  the  experiments  were  conducted  did  not  allow  of  the  metallic 
compounds  so  formed  being  analyzed ;  and  the  only  doubt  that  can 
exist  of  the  isolation  of  fluorine  in  this  process,  is  that,  according  as  it 
was  liberated,  it  may  have  combined  with  the  excess  of  chlorine  pre* 
sent,  and  that  the  colourless  gas  may  have  been  chloride  of  fluorine, 
and  not  the  mere  fluorine  itself. 

The  specific  gravity  of  gaseous  fluorine,  calculated  from  the  analogy 
of  its  compounds  to  those  of  chlorine,  is  1289 ;  its  equivalent  number 
is  233.8,  or  18-7. 

Fluorine  does  not  combine  with  oxygen. 

The  most  important  compound  of  fluorine  that  is  known  is  the 
Fluoride  of  Hydrogen  or  Hydrofluoric  Acid.  To  prepare  it,  pure  fluor 
spar,  which  consists  of  fluorine  and  calcium,  is  reduced  to  powder,  and 
distilled  in  a  leaden  retort  with  twice  its  weight  of  the  strongest  oil  of 
vitriol.  The  receiver  must  also  be  of  lead,  and  be  kept  cool  by  ice. 
An  acid  Uquor  distils  over,  of  an  excessively  sufibcating  odour,  and  so 
intensely  corrosive,  that  a  drop  let  fall  upon  the  hand  produces  a  soie 
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very  difficult  to  heal.  This  liquid  is  hydrofluoric  acid,  the  reaction 
being,  that  HO.SO,  and  CaF  give  CaO.SO,  and  HF.  Sulphate  of  lime 
remains  in  the  retort. 

The  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  is  thus  obtained  in  an  anhydrous  form^ 
is  very  volatile,  boiling  at  60^.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  and  becomes 
still  more  so  when  dQuted  to  a  certain  degree.  It  dissolves  the  more 
oxidable  metals  rapidly  with  the  escape  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  metallic  fluoride.  The  only  metals  which  it  does  not  act 
upon  are  gold,  platina,  silver,  and  lead.  There  must  be  no  solder 
about  the  leaden  vessels  in  which  the  acid  is  kept,  as  it  is  acted  on  very 
violently.  It  is  dangerous  to  have  much  to  do  with  the  anhydrous  acid 
from  its  corrosive  power,  and  as  a  dilute  acid  answers  for  idl  practical 
purposes,  a  quantity  of  water  is  generally  put  into  the  receiver,  into 
which  the  acid  is  distilled. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  hydrofluoric  acid  is  its  action  upon 
glass,  which  it  corrodes  and  dissolves.  The  glass  contains  silica,  which  the 
hydrofluoric  acid  decomposes,  SiO,  and  S.HF  producing  SHO  and  SiPs. 
This  fluoride  of  silicon  is  a  gas  decomposed  by  water  in  a  way  that  shall 
be  soon  described.  Patterns  or  designs  may,  therefore,  be  etched  upon 
glass  by  means  of  this  hydrofluoric  acid.  There  are  two  modes  in 
which  this  operation  may  be  conducted :  1st,  by  the  liquid  acid ;  2nd, 
by  the  add  in  vapour.  For  the  first,  the  glass  plate  being  covered 
with  an  uniform  covering  of  wax,  the  design  is  traced  on  it  with  the 
point  of  a  needle  or  graving  tool,  taking  care  that  the  surface  of  the 
glass  shall  be  laid  bare  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  each  line ;  a 
rim  of  wax  being  then  formed  round  the  edge  of  the  plate,  the  b'quid 
acid,  the  strength  of  which  must  be  regulated  by  the  depth  of  the 
engraving  required,  is  poured  on  the  plate  to  the  depth  of  two  or 
three  lines,  and  left  to  act  for  so  long  a  time  as  the  operator  wishes. 
When  it  has  remained  long  enough,  the  remaining  acid  is  poured  off 
and  the  wax  cleared  away.  The  etched  portions  of  the  glass  are  equally 
transparent  with  the  others,  and  the  design  is  therefore  indistinct^ 
except  in  certain  incidences  of  the  light.  A  glass  plate  so  prepared 
may  be  used  like  a  copper  plate  to  print  from,  but  the  risk  of  breaking 
is  too  great  to  allow  of  its  introduction  into  practice. 

To  etch  by  the  second  mode,  the  plate  of  glass  is  prepared  exactly 
as  described  for  the  first,  except  that  there  need  not  be  any  raised 
edge.  A  flat  leaden  basin,  of  the  size  of  the  plate,  is  used  to  hold  the 
mixture  of  powdered  fluor  spar  and  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  glass  plate  is 
laid  upon  it,  with  the  waxed  side  down ;  the  basin  is  then  heated  so 
gently  as  not  to  melt  the  wax  or  injure  the  accuracy  of  the  design ;  the 
hydrofluoric  add,  which  rises  in  vapour,  acts  upon  the  surface  of  ^ass 
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exposed,  and  decomposes  the  silica,  forming  fluoride  of  silicon ;  but  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  watery  vapour  rises  to  decompose  this  substance, 
and  a  quantity  of  silica  is  regenerated  and  deposited  upon  the  corroded 
8ur&ce,  giving  it  a  rough  and  white  appearance,  so  as  to  be  easily 
visible  in  every  direction.  When  the  action  has  continued  long  enough, 
the  plate  is  removed  from  the  basin,  and  the  wax  cleared  off  by  means 
of  some  spirits  of  turpentine.  Other  uses  of  the  hydrofluoric  add, 
such  as  in  mineral  analysis,  shall  be  described  hereafter. 

The  composition  and  equivalent  numbers  of  the  hydrofluoric  acid  are 

follows : 

Flaorine.    9493      One  equivalent,  »  233*68  or  16 7 
Hydrogen,    5*07      One  equivalent,  -»    12*5  or      1*0 


10000  246-38       197 

There  are  no  other  combinations  known  of  fluorine  with  any  of  the 
simple  bodies  as  yet  described,  except  sulphur  and  phosphorus :  these 
are  dense  volatile  liquids.  The  Fluoride  of  FAo^phoru^,  when  decom- 
posed by  water,  produces  hydrofluoric  acid  and  phosphorous  acid :  it  is, 
therefore,  P.F,.  When  heated  in  the  air  it  bums,  but  the  product  of 
the  combustion  has  not  been  examined. 


OF  SILICON. 

Symbol.    «    £q.  266*8  or  21  35  if  SiUca  be  SiOs 

Si.  177-9  or  14-23  SiOj 

88*9  or    7-12 SiO 

This  substance  is  one  of  the  most  extensively  distributed  of  the  un- 
decomposed  bodies,  constituting,  probably,  a  sixth  of  the  total  weight 
of  the  mineral  crust  of  the  globe.  It  never  exists  free,  but  always  in 
nature  combined  with  oxygen,  forming  eilicic  acid,  or  as  it  is  termed  in 
popular  language,  the  earth  Mica.  Quartz,  in  the  state  of  rock,  and 
crystallized,  flints,  agate,  sand,  and  many  other  mineral  substances,  are 
siUca  completely  or  nearly  pure,  and  when  combined  with  various  m6« 
tallic  oxides,  it  forms  the  great  family  of  silicates,  which  includes  the 
majority  of  earthy  minerals. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  deprive  silicic  add  of  its  oxygen ;  even 
by  ignition  with  potassium,  it  is  but  unperfectiy  decomposed.  To  pre-> 
pare  silicon,  therefore,  a  somewhat  complex  body  is  selected  to  be  acted 
on,  the  double  fluoride  of  silicon  and  potassium,  which  is  a  white 
powder  like  starch,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water ;  a  quantity  of  this 
substance  is  to  be  mixed  with  nearly  its  own  weight  of  potassium,  cut 
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into  little  bits  and  placer]  in  an  iron  cylinder,  or  in  a  tube  of  hard  glass, 

which  may  be  held,  as  in  the  figure,  over  the 
flame  of  a  spirit  lamp.  As  soon  as  the  bottom 
of  the  tube  has  been  heated  to  redness^  vivid 
ignition  occurs  by  the  decomposition,  which 
spreads,  with  little  need  of  external  beat, 
throughout  the  entire  mass ;  the  potassium 
taking  fluorine  from  the  fluoride  of  silicon^ 
wliilst  the  sihcon  is  set  free  as  a  brown  powder. 
The  fluoride  of  potassium  formed  mixing  with  that  pre-existent  in  the 
compound.  When  the  apparatus  has  become  cold,  the  residual  brown 
matter  is  to  be  washed  carefully  with  water  :  fluoride  of  potassium  dis- 
solves, and  the  silicon  remains  behind.  To  have  the  silicon  quite  pure, 
numerous  precautions  are  necessary  which  need  not  be  detailed  here. 

The  silicon  so  obtained,  is  a  dull  brown  powder,  which,  when  heated 
in  the  air  or  oxygen,  t^es  fire  and  burns,  forming  silicic  acid.  If  it  be 
ignited  in  a  closely  covered  vessel  it  shrinks  in  volume,  increases  very 
much  in  density,  and  becomes  insoluble  in  acids  or  alcahes,  which,  in 
its  original  form,  it  would  dissolve  in,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas ; 
it  then  also  cannot  be  made  to  burn  in  oxygen  gas ;  it  bums  in  the 
vapour  of  sulphur  and  in  clilorino,  combining  with  these  bodies. 
The  silicon  according  to  the  temperature  to  which  it  has  been  exposed, 
presents  thus  the  difierent  allotropic  states  referred  to  in  page  319, 
and  these  may  be  indicated  by  the  Greek  letters,  a  C.  the  combustible 
silicon  being  Si.a,  and  the  less  combustible  being  Si.C  When  ignited 
with  carbonate  of  potash,  the  silicon  bums  brilliantly,  setting  carbon 
free,  and  forming  with  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid,  silicic  add, 
which  combines  with  the  potash. 

The  determination  of  the  equivalent  number  of  silicon  is  involved  in 
much  difficulty  from  the  difi'erent  views  which  may  be  taken  of  the  con- 
stitution of  its  most  important  compounds.  BerzeUus  in  classifying  the 
mineral  species  as  salts  of  silicic  acid,  was  led  to  compare  silicic  acid  wiiix 
sulphuric  acid,  and  to  assign  for  it  the  formula  SiOa;  and  on  Ins  authority 
that  formula  has  been  since  almost  universally  adopted.  Mineralogista 
have,  however,  found  that  the  relations  of  the  mineral  species  are  much 
more  simply  expressed  by  considering  the  silicic  acid  to  contain  but  two 
atoms  of  oxygen,  and  to  have  the  formula  SiO^,  and  this  view  derives 
very  great  support  from  the  resemblance  which  silicic  acid  bears  to 
titanic  acid  and  to  stannic  acid,  and  the  close  analogy  of  the  chlorides 
of  tin,  titanium  and  sihcon.  Further,  the  composition  of  the  fluorine 
compounds  of  silicon  are  more  simply  explained  on  this  idea.  Finally, 
the  i:esearches  of  Ebelmen  on  the  ethers  formed  by  sihcic  acid,  excluded 
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the  formula  SiOj,  as  the  three  ethers  contained,  united  with  one  atom 
ether,  quantities  of  silicic  acid,  the  oxygen  of  wliich  is  one  atom,  or  two 
atoms,  or  four  atoms,  but  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of 
three  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the  equivalent  of  silica.  Ebelraen  proposes 
to  adopt  the  formula  SiO,  which  was  already  long  before  suggested  by 
Dumas.  But  on  a  review  of  the  whole  evidence  I  propose  to  assume, 
in  considering  the  history  of  those  compounds,  the  formula  for  siUcic  acid 
to  be  SiOa,  and  consequently  to  take  the  equivalent  number  of  silicon 
as  ]4'43  on  the  liydrogen  and  177*8  on  the  oxygen  scale.  It  will  be 
hereafter  seen  that  similar  considerations  influence  the  determination  of 
the  atomic  weight  of  boron. 

It  is  very  possible,  however,  that  the  remarkable  different  allotropic 
states  in  which  silicon  presents  itself,  as  described  above  and  in  page 
819,  and  which  are  followed  by  similar  conditions  in  the  siUcic  acid 
itself,  may  be  connected  with  the  assumption  of  really  different  atomic 
weights  and  combining  powers.  Thus,  that  silicic  acid  might  be  in  one 
class  of  minerals  a  very  feeble  acid,  like  carbonic  acid  or  titanic  acid, 
and  have  the  formula  Sia02,  wliilst  in  a  diflcrent  class  of  minerals  it 
might  be  a  powerful  acid,  hke  sulphuric  acid,  and  have  the  formula 
SibOj.  These  views,  however,  arc  but  points  of  philosophical  specu- 
lation, and  need  not  be  detailed  farther. 

Silicic  Acid,  Silica. — ^This,  the  only  compound  of  sihcon  and  oxygen, 
exists  in  nature  complet-ely  pure,  in  masses  constituting  quartz  rock,  and 
in  crystals  which  belong  to  the  rhombohedral  system ;  their  ordinary 
form  is  represented  in  the  margin.     It  is  exceedingly  hard,  and  in  order 

to  be  reduced  to  powder,  requires  to  be  heated  first 
to  redness  and  then  tlirown  into  a  large  mass  of  cold 
water.  The  piece  of  quartz  cracks  in  every  direc- 
tion, by  being  so  suddenly  cooled,  and  is  then  easily 
reduced  to  powder  in  an  agate  mortar.  It  may  be 
obtained  in  a  state  of  much  more  minute  division, 
by  melting,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  a  mixture  of 
equal  weights  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  of  carbon- 
ate of  soda,  and  adding  thereto  powdered  flint,  by 
small  quantities  at  a  time ;  the  silica  dissolves  in 
the  melted  alcali,  whilst  carbonic  acid  gas  is  given 
olf ;  when  the  alcaline  silicates,  so  formed,  are  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  a  stronger  acid  added,  the  silicic  acid  is  precipitated 
as  a  gelatinous  hydrate,  which,  when  completely  dried,  forms  a  white 
powder,  still  somewhat  gritty  to  the  feel.  "When  the  gaseous  fluoride 
of  silicon  comes  into  contact  with  water,  a  portion  of  it  is  decomposed, 
fluoride  of  hydrogen  and  silicic  acid  being  produced,  this  last  separates 
29 
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in  the  gelatinous  form,  bat  on  dr)'iug,  becomes  an  exceedingly  fine  light 
powder. 

Silica,  even  when  prepared  by  precipitation,  feels  gritty  between  the 
teeth ;  when  in  mass,  it  is  exceedingly  hard,  scratching  glass  and  the 
generality  of  minerals.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2*66 ;  it  is  fusible  only 
by  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  in  the  flame  of  which  it  melts  into  a 
colourless  glass  which  is  remarkably  plastic  and  ductile,  and  may  be 
drawn  into  capillary  threads  which  possess  a  very  liigh  degree  of  elas- 
ticity :  when  once  dried,  it  is  totally  insoluble  in  water,  but  in  its  gela- 
tinous form,  it  is  soluble  to  a  small  extent ;  hence  many  mineral  wa- 
ters contain  siUca,  which  being  gradually  precipitated  in  the  substance 
of  decomposed  organic  matter,  produces  the  silicious  petrefactions,  in 
which  the  most  delicate  vegetable  tissues  are  so  beautifully  preserved. 
The  differences  between  silica  in  its  dry  and  in  its  hydrated  condition  are 
so  great,  that  we  can  scarcely  suppose  them  to  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for  by  the  presence  of  a  substance  for  which  the  silica  appears  to  have  so 
Uttle  affinity  as  water.  When  a  dilute  alcaline  solution  of  siUca  is 
decomposed  by  an  acid  there  is  no  precipitation,  the  siUca  remaining 
dissolved ;  but  on  evaporating  the  liquor  to  dryness,  the  silica  assumes 
the  insoluble  condition,  and  remains  behind  when  the  saline  constituent 
is  dissolved.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  presence  of  an  alcali,  the  in- 
soluble silica  is  made  to  assume  the  soluble  state.  These  allotropic 
states  may,  like  the  similar  conditions  of  the  sihcon  itself,  be  marked 
by  the  Greek  letters,  the  insoluble  silica  being  Si  a  O2  and  the  soluble, 
the  siUca  Si  ^  O2. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  compounds  of 
silica  and  water  are  truly  definite,  but  I  look  upon  the  existence  of  at 
least  two  as  being  certain;  I  have  found  the  hght  spongy  masses 
of  silica  deposited  from  volcanic  springs,  and  on  the  edges  of  volcanic 
cjraters  from  Iceland  and  Teneriffe,  to  have  accurately  the  constitution 
of  the  formula  3SiOa  +  HO,  and  Ebelmen  has  found  the  silicic  acid 
deposited  from  silicic  ether  to  be  a  hydrate  with  the  composition  of 
SiO,  +  HO. 

It  is  probable  that  a  great  deal  of  the  silica  which  exists  in  nature 
had  been  originally  deposited  in  the  soluble  condition.  The  structure 
of  the  agates,  chalcedony,  and  many  other  minerals,  proves  that  they 
were  formed  by  a  solution  of  silica,  having  penetrated  into  a  cavity  in 
the  surrounding  rock,  and  having  then  gradually  dried  down  or  crystal- 
lized. It  is  even  pretty  certain,  that  the  crystallized  quartz  is  idso  of 
this  aqueous  origin. 

In  the  arts,  silica  is  of  exceeding  importance,  being  an  essential  con- 
stituent of  glass,  porcelain,  and  every  kind  of  delft  and  earthenware. 
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For  purely  chemical  purposes,  it  is  only  of  interest  from  the  compound 
which  silicon  forms  with  fluorine ;  the  hydrofluoric  acid  being  the  only 
acid  capable  of  dissolving  silica. 

The  composition  of  silica  and  its  equivalent  numbers  are  now  inferred, 
from  the  considerations  already  described,  to  be  as  follows,  its  formula 
being  SiOj : 

Silicon,    47*45    One  equivalent       =  177*8  or  14*45 
Oxygen,  5*2-55    Two  equivalents     =  2000  or  1600 


10000 


377*8       30-45 


Silicon  does  not  combine  with  hydrogen,  nor  with  nitrogen :  there 
exists  a  sulphuret  of  silicon  which  is  probably  SiSa,  as  when  acted  on 
by  water  it  produces  soluble  silica  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Chloride  of  Silicon, — ^This  substance,  although  not  itself  important, 
is  yet  interesting  from  the  fact,  that  the  method  of  preparing  it  is  one 
by  which  a  number  of  remarkable  compounds  of  chlorine  have  been 
discovered,  and  hence  it  deserves  to  be  described.  Chlorine  has  no 
action  on  sihca  at  any  temperature ;  but  if  finely  divided  silica  be  mixed 
with  powdered  charcoal  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube,  a,  e, 


inserted  in  the  furnace,  as  in  the  figure,  and  by  means  of  a  glass  tube, 
attached  at  I,  a  current  of  dry  chlorine  be  made  to  stream  over  the 
ignited  mixture,  decomposition  ensues,  the  oxygen  of  the  silica  com- 
bining with  the  carbon  to  form  carbonic  oxide  gas,  whilst  the  chlorine 
and  silicon  unite,  producing  the  chloride  of  silicon,  which,  being  a 
very  volatile  liquid,  requires  to  be  carefully  condensed ;  for  this  purpose 
the  tube  c  f,  is  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth,  or  in  paper  kept  constantly 
wetted  by  a  stream  of  water  from  the  reservoir,  e,  and  the  liquid  pro- 
duced  then  collects  in  the  bottle,  f,  whilst  the  oxide  of  carbon  and  the 
excess  of  chlorine  pass  ofi"  by  the  tube  in.  In  this  process  the  reaction 
is  such,  that  2C1  acting  on  SiO,  and  2C  give  rise  to  2 'CO  and  SiClf. 
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The  stream  of  dry  chlorine  may  be  very  conveniently  obtained  by  the 
apparatus  here  figured.  The  muriatic  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese 
are  placed  in  the  flask 
a,  and  the  gas  evolved, 
depositing  the  accom- 
panying liquid  in  the 
receiver  i,  passes  th  rou  gh 
the  tube  c,  which  being 
filled  with  fragments  of 
recently  fused  chloride 
of  calcium,  absorbs  all 
the  watery  vapour.  The 
gas  issues  dry  from  the 
extremity,  where  it  is 
connected  with  the  end,  6,  of  the  porcelain  tube  in  the  preceding 
figure. 

The  chloride  of  silicon  is  a  colourless  liquid,  denser  than  water ;  it 
boils  at  124" ;  in  contact  with  water,  it  is  resolved  into  silica  and  hy< 
dcochloric  acid,  from  whence  its  formula  must  be  SiCI,. 

Fluoride  of  Silicon. — Tliis  is  the  most  remarkable  compound  of  sili- 
con,  after  silicic  acid ;  it  is  a  gas  colourless  and  transparent :  to  prepare 
it,  fluor  spar  and  sand,  or  glass  in  powder,  are  mixed  together  and 
heated  in  contact  with  oil  of  vitriol,  the  mass  swells  up  very  much,  so 
that  a  lai^  vessel  must  be  employed.  In  this  reaction  we  may  look 
upon  water  as  being  decomposed  or  not,  as  t)ie  results  may  be  explained 
in  either  way.  Thus,  the  oxygen  of  the  silica  may  combine  with  the 
calcium,  forming  lime,  and  this  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  whilst  the 
silicon  unites  with  the  fluorine  of  the  fluor  spar.  Or,  water  being  de- 
composed, hydrofluoric  acid  and  lime  may  be  first  produced,  and  the 
former  reacting  on  the  silica  may  reproduce  water,  and  form  fluoride 
of  silicon.  I  prefer  to  omit  here,  as  I  did  when  describing  the  forma- 
tion of  chlorine,  all  the  unnecessary  theoretic  agency  of  the  water,  and 
to  express  the  decomposition  as  2(S0j.H0)  with  SiOi  and  2(CaF.) 
give  2(SO,.CaO.I10)  and  SiF,. 

This  gaa  must  be  collected  over  mercury,  and  in  vessels  dried  with 
the  greatest  care.  When  it  mixes  with  air,  it  forms  dense  white  fumes, 
which  arise  from  the  formation  of  silica  by  the  watery  vapour  present 
being  decomposed. 

It  is  colourless  and  transparent ;  its  specific  gravity  is  3600.  Ita 
composition  and  equivalent  numbers  are  as  follows,  its  formula  being 
Si.F,. 
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The  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  or  tlic  double  fluoride  of  hydrt^n  and 
silicoo,  cannot  be  obtained  free  from  water,  but  its  solution  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  as  a  chemical  re-agent,  and  hence  its  preparation 
requires  to  be  described. 

The  mixture  of  powdered  fluoi  spar  and  sand  is  introduced  into  the 
matrass,  a,  which  is  imbedded  in  a  sand 
bath,  as  in  the  figure.  By  means  of  the 
syphon  funnel,  I,  the  oU  of  ritriol  is  then 
poured  in,  and  the  gas  evolved  is  con- 
ducted by  the  tube  to  the  water  in  the 
vessel,  d,  e.  If  the  tube  opened  into  the 
water  directly,  so  much  silica  would  be 
deposited  at  its  orifice  as  to  stop  it  up 
every  moment ;  and  hence,  a  quantity  of 
mercury,  e,  is  placed  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  end  of  the  tube  dips  into  it.  T!ie  gaa 
bubble,  therefore,  does  not  touch  the  water 
until  completely  separated  from  the  tube ; 
it  escapes  from  the  surface  of  the  mcrcurj-,  and  then  it  becomes  in- 
vested with  a  coatiug  of  aUica,  like  a  bag  of  tissue  paper,  of  which 
many  preserve  their  form  for  a  certain  time.  The  passage  of  the  gas 
is  to  be  continued  until  the  water  becomes  tliick  from  the  quantity  of 
silica  separated ;  it  is  then  to  be  poured  on  a  fine  linen  cloth,  and  the 
silica  removed  by  straining  and  pressure.  In  this  process,  one-third  of 
the  fluoride  of  silicon  is  decomposed  by  the  water  forming  silica  and 
hydrofluoric  acid,  which  last  unites  with  the  remaining  fluoride  of  nli- 
con,  to  form  the  hydrofluosilicio  acid,  the  formula  of  which  is  SiP, 
-I-  HF. 

'When  a  solution  of  this  acid  is  heated,  fluoride  of  silicon  is  given 
off  and  hydrofluoric  acid  remains.  Hence,  although  the  hydrofluosilidc 
acid  is  without  action  upon  glass,  glass  vessels  in  which  it  is  evaporated 
are  corroded. 

The  property  of  this  acid  which  is  of  most  interest  to  the  chemist 
is,  that  it  forms,  by  acting  on  the  salts  of  potassinm  and  barium,  com- 
pounds, J!uo»ilieatet,  or  double  Jluorides  of  those  metals,  which  are 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  water;  and  hence,  it  is  used  to  detect  tha 
presence  of  these  substances  in  solution.  Tlie  precipitate  so  obtained 
is  remarkable  for  being  at  first  so  gelatinous  and  transparent^  that  it 
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can  be  recoguized  in  the  liquor  only  by  the  play  of  colours  in  the  light 
reflected  from  its  upper  surface.  When  collected  on  a  filter  and  dried, 
these  compounds  appear  like  powdered  starch.  The  constitution  of  the 
salts  of  the  hydrofluosilicic  acid  resembles  that  of  the  acid  itself,  the 
hydrogen  being  replaced  by  a  metal;  thus,  the  fluosilicate  of  jwtassium, 
already  described  as  used  for  preparing  silicon,  is  expressed  by  the  for- 
mula SiFa+KF. 

The  composition  of  hydrofluosiHcic  acid  is  easily  known  from  that  of 
the  hydrofluoric  acid  and  fluoride  of  silicon.  Its  equivalent  number  is 
891-7  or  71-55. 


OF  BORON. 

Si/mbol.  B.     Eq.  90-8  or  7-26. 

The  history  of  this  substance  presents  a  very  close  analogy  with  thai 
of  silicon.  It  was  first  obtained  by  decomposing  boracic  acid  by  gal- 
vanism, but  is  best  prepared  by  acting  on  the  fluoborate  of  potash  by 
metallic  potassium,  exactly  as  has  been  described  under  the  head  of 
silicon.  That  salt  consists  of  fluoride  of  boron  united  to  fluoride  of 
potassium ;  by  the  reaction,  all  the  fluorine  passes  to  the  potassiam 
and  the  boron  is  set  free. 

Boron  is  a  dark  olive  substance,  which  does  not  conduct  electricity. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  all  other  neutral  fluids.  When  heated  to 
600°  in  air  or  oxygen  it  takes  fire,  and  burning,  forms  boracic  acid ;  the 
same  eflect  is  produced  by  boiling  w^'th  nitric  acid,  or  by  ignition  with 
nitrate  or  with  carbonate  of  potash. 

This  clement  is  not  extensively  distributed  in  nature,  and  only  found 
combined  with  oxygen,  forming  boracic  acid.  This  exists  in  certain 
springs  in  India,  combined  with  soda,  and  being  crystaDized  in  an  im- 
perfect way,  was  brought  into  commerce  under  the  name  of  tinkal,  or 
crude  borax.  The  boracic  acid  is  also  found,  and  in  much  larger  quan- 
tity, free,  or  combijied  only  with  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  in  the 
small  volcanic  lakes  or  lagoons  of  Tuscany.  It  accompanies  the  watery 
vapour  which  gushes  out  of  fissures  in  the  earth,  and  which  contains 
also  muriatic  acid.  The  water  of  those  lakes  is  evaporated,  and  the 
boracic  acid  being  crystallized,  is  imported  into  these  countries  for  the 
inanufacture  of  borax  (borate  of  soda)  and  other  salts. 

The  equivalent  number  of  boron  has  been  usually  taken  as  186'2  on 
the  oxygen,  or  10*9  on  the  hydrogen  scale,  from  the  supposition  that 
the  boracic  acid  contained  three  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  had  the  formula 
BOj.     This  supposition  was  principally  grounded  on  the  analogy  of 
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silicic  acid,  and  consequently,  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  preceding 
section,  it  will  be  now  most  reasonable  to  assume  the  boracic  acid  to 
contain  two  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  the  equivalent  number  of  boron  to  be 
on  the  oxygen  scale  90-8,  and  on  the  hydrogen  scale  7 '26.  The  boracic 
ethers,  as  well  of  the  methylic  and  amyHc  as  of  the  common  alcohol, 
would  decidedly  support  Ebclmcn's  view  of  the  boracic  acid  having  the 
formula  BO.  as  the  ether  and  acid  contain  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen ; 
but  with  boron,  as  with  silicon,  I  consider  the  history  of  the  chlorine 
and  fluorine  compounds  to  be  best  satisfied  by  the  assumption  of  the 
atomic  weight  above  mentioned,  and  of  its  combination  with  two  atoms 
of  the  more  electro-negative  body  to  form  the  acid. 

Boracic  Acid.     B.Of. 
Eq.  290-8  or  23*26. 

The  boracic  acid  is  the  only  compound  of  boron  and  oxygen ;  it  may 
be  obtained  quite  pure,  from  the  native  acid,  by  boiling  this  with  eight 
parts  of  water,  and  a  little  white  of  egg,  and  filtering  the  solution.  On 
cooling  slowly,  the  boracic  acid  crystallizes  in  large  brilliant  plates,  soft 
and  unctuous  to  the  feel,  and  of  an  irregular  crystalline  form.  It  may 
be  also  produced  from  borax,  by  dissolving  it  in  four  times  its  weight  of 
boiling  water,  and  adding  sulphuric  acid  until  the  liquor  becomes  sour 
to  the  taste.  On  cooling,  the  boracic  acid  crystallizes ;  but  as  it  retains 
a  little  sulphuric  acid  and  i^iilphate  of  soda,  a  second  solution  and  crys- 
tallization is  necessary  to  have  them  pure. 

The  crystals  of  boracic  acid,  so  prepared,  contained  water,  the  oxy- 
gen of  which  is  ecjual  to  the  oxygen  of  the  acid ;  when  heated,  this 
water  passes  off  and  the  acid  melts ;  on  cooling,  it  forms  a  colourless 
glass;  when  completely  dry  it  is  fixed,  but  in  the  presence  of  water  it 
is  carried  oflf  by  the  vapour  in  great  quantity.  The  glacial  acid,  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  absorbs  water,  swells,  and  becomes  opaque.  The 
boracic  acid  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  the  crystals 
requiring  twenty-six  parts  of  water  at  GO®,  and  only  three  at  21 2**  for 
their  solution.  Alcohol  dissolves  boracic  acid  copiously ;  and  the  solu- 
tion,  when  set  on  fire,  burns  with  a  beautiful  green  flame,  by  wliich  this 
body  may  easily  be  recognised.  The  boracic  acid  possesses  but  very 
Tceble  acid  properties,  many  of  its  soluble  salts  possess  alcaline  reaction, 
and  all  arc  decomposed  by  the  weakest  acids.  It  does  not  redden  lit- 
mus, but  it  gives  it  a  port  wine  colour,  and  a  strong  solution  of  it 
browns  turmeric  paper  like  an  alcali.  At  high  temperatures,  however, 
boracic  acid  may  decompose  the  salts  of  the  nitric  or  even  of  the  sid- 
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phuric  acids,  from  the  principles  that  have  been  already  explained  in  the 
chapter  on  Affinity  (p.  219.) 

The  composition  and  equivalent  numbers  of  boracio  acid  arc  as  fol- 
lows, its  formula  being  B.Oj : 

Boron,      31-22    One  equivalent    .    =    90*8  or    7*26 
Oxygen,  6878    Two  equivalents,        =  2000  or  16*00 


10000  290-8        23-26 

Boron  does  not  combine  with  hydrogen  or  nitrogen ;  its  compounds 
with  sulphur  and  selenium  are  not  important. 

Chloride  of  Boron — Boron  bums  spontaneously  in  chlorine  gas,  but 
the  best  way  to  prepare  the  compound  of  chlorine  and  boron  is  to  pro- 
ceed as  described  for  making  chloride  of  silicon,  substituting  boracic 
acid  for  the  silica.  The  product  is  a  gas  colourless  and  transparent, 
but  producing  dense  white  fumes  in  contact  with  damp  air,  owing  to 
its  decomposition  and  the  formation  of  boracic  and  hydrochloric  acids. 
The  presence  of  this  last  in  the  volcanic  lagoons  would  render  it  probable 
that  by  some  subterraneous  action  chloride  of  boron  is  generated,  and 
is  decomposed  when  mixed  with  the  watery  vapour  simultaneously  ex- 
haled. The  clJoride  of  boron  is  rapidly  absorbed  and  decomposed  by 
water;  its  specific  gravity  is  4079  ;  it  contains  li  times  its  volume  of 
chlorine ;  its  formula  is  B.Cl^. 

Fluoride  of  Boron, — Tliis  substance  is  prepared  in  exactly  the  same 
w^ay  as  fluoride  of  silicon,  substituting  the  boracic  acid  for  the  silicic 
acid.  It  is  a  gas,  rapidly  absorbed  and  decomposed  by  water,  and  ge- 
nerating hydrofluoboric  acid,  which  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  hydro- 
fluosilicic  acid.  It  hence  forms  dense  white  fumes  when  mixed  with 
damp  air.     Its  sp.  gr.  is  2362. 

The  hydrofluoboric  acid  is  obtained  by  precisely  the  same  plan  as  that 
described  for  the  hydrofluosilicic  acid.  The  boracic  acid  is  deposited 
in  crystals  according  as  the  gas  is  absorbed.  If  the  Uquor  be  evapo- 
rated without  the  acid  deposited  being  removed,  it  is  all  again  taken  up 
and  carried  off  as  gaseous  fluoride  of  boron.  The  Uquid  hydrofluoboric 
acid  resembles,  in  the  combinations  that  it  forms,  the  hydrofluosilicic 
acid,  and  is  similar  to  it  also  in  constitution,  its  formula  being  (B.F») 
+  HF. 

No  other  compound  of  boron  of  any  interest  is  known. 


The  history  of  carbon  involves  so  many  considerations  regarding  the 
constitution  and  properties  of  organic  substances,  that  I  shall  postpone 
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eutcring  upon  it  until  after  the  description  of  tlic  metals  and  their  salts, 
and  other  compounds  with  the  non-metallic  bodies.  I  shall  then  com- 
mence the  study  of  the  chemistry  of  organic  substances  with  that  of 
their  most  constant  ingredient,  carbon. 

The  compound  of  nitrogen  with  hydrogen  (ammonia,)  has  not  been 
introduced  amongst  those  of  the  non-metaUic  bodies  with  each  other, 
because  all  the  details  of  its  history  attach  it  to  organic  chemistry, 
under  which  head  it  shall  consequently  be  found.  The  hypothetical 
compounds  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  (amidogene  and  ammonium)  will 
be  associated  with  it. 

The  substances  hitherto  described  as  chloride  and  iodide  of  nitrogen, 
having  been  derived  from  ammonia,  and  ranging  themselves  in  an 
important  series  of  organic  combinations,  have  not  been  noticed  in 
the  chapter  now  closed,  but  will  be  found  in  their  true  position  here- 
after. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

OP  THE   GENERAL  CHARACTERS    OF  THE     METALS   AND    OF  THEIR 
COMPOUNDS  WITH   THE   NON-METALLIC   BODIES. 

Although,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  the  metals  cannot  be  considered 
as  forming  a  ckss  of  bodies,  united  by  such  analogies  of  chemical  pro- 
perties and  laws  of  combination,  as  would  constitute  a  natural  family, 
yet  in  their  physical  characters,  and  the  most  prominent  facts  of  their 
technical  history,  they  have  so  much  in  common,  as  to  render  a  notice 
of  the  conditions  in  which  they  exist  in  nature,  the  methods  by  which 
they  are  extracted  upon  the  large  scale,  and  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties  by  which  they  are  distinguished  as  a  great  division  of  the 
elementary  bodies,  nccessar}',  before  proceeding  to  the  detailed  history 
of  the  individual  metals. 
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The  metals  are  forty-two  in  number ;  their  names  liave  been  already 
given  in  more  than  one  place  (pp.  195  and  277.)  They  reflect  light 
powerfully,  and  hence  possess  what  is  termed  metallic  lustre.  If  the 
incident  light  be  plane  polarized,  it  undergoes  a  remarkable  change  pro- 
duced only  by  the  metals  and  by  diamond,  becoming  eUiptically  polar- 
ized on  reflection.  The  metals  are  characterized  very  completely  by 
their  power  of  conducting  heat  and  electricity,  in  wliich,  although  they 
differ  amongst  each  other,  yet  the  worst  excels  all  non-metaUic  bodies. 
Lists  of  their  relative  conducting  powers  in  those  respects  have  been 
already  given  (pp.  118,  111,  and  180.).  By  the  combination  of  those 
characters,  the  lustre  and  conducting  power,  the  metallic  or  non-metallic 
nature  of  a  body  is  always  determined. 

In  the  other  properties  of  the  metals,  there  is  found  remarkable  di- 
versity ;  thus,  in  colour,  although  silver  is  purely  white,  the  m^gority  of 
the  metals  are  of  various  shades  of  bluish-white,  or  grey,  whilst  copper, 
and  titanium  are  reddish  coloured,  and  gold  is  yellow.  In  specific  gra- 
vity, the  metals  include  some  of  the  lightest  along  with  the  heaviest 
solids  that  we  know;  the  density  of  platinum  being  21  times,  of  gold 
19  times,  and  that  of  potassium  only  -i-q  that  of  water. 

Some  of  the  most  important  applications  of  the  metals  in  the  arts, 
depend  on  tlicir  malleahUity  and  (luctilUy.  Those  metals  are  mallea- 
ble which  admit  of  being  rolled  or  beaten  out  into  thin  leaves ;  those 
being  ductile  wliich  can  be  drawn  into  wire.  Gold  is  the  most  mallea- 
ble of  metals ;  gold  leaf  may  be  obtained  of  jjgjo^  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  is  hence  the  only  metal  in  which  any  trace  of  transparency 
has  been  found ;  silver,  copper,  tin,  rank  next  in  malleabihty.  The 
most  malleable  metals  are  not  at  all  the  most  ductile ;  platinum,  and 
even  iron  can  be  obtained  in  finer  wire  than  gold ;  platinum  wire  was 
made  by  Wollaston  of  aocKjo  inch  diameter ;  but  a  metal  which  is  not 
malleable  cannot  be  ductile,  and,  vice  versa,  thus  antimony,  arsenic, 
and  bismuth,  the  brittle  metals,  may  be  powdered  in  a  mortar,  but  give 
neither  leaves  nor  wire.  The  texture  of  the  metals  which  produces  the 
malleable  and  ductile  conditions,  depends  closely  upon  temperature. 
Thus  zinc  is  malleable  and  ductile  at  300° ;  it  loses  tliis  power,  but 
remains  tough,  at  60°,  while  at  600°  it  becomes  so  brittle,  that  it 
powders  as  easily  as  bismuth.  In  the  drawing  of  a  lead  pipe,  and  in 
making  most  of  the  metaUic  wires,  there  is  a  peculiar  temperature  re- 
quired for  the  most  perfect  execution,  by  which  is  regulated  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  process  is  carried  on. 

In  strength  and  tenacity,  the  metals  differ  also ;  iron  is  the  strongest 
metal,  an  iron  wire  of  a  given  thickness  will  support  a  greater  weight 
than  a  similar  wire  of  any  other  metal ;  coi)per  is?  next  to  iron,  but  only 
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about  one-half  so  strong ;  then  platinum,  silver,  and  gold ;  tin  and  lead 
are  the  weakest  of  the  metals.     The  tenacity  depends  also  on  the  mole 
cular  structure ;  if  the  wires  had  been  annealed,  so  as  to  allow  of  au 
approach  to  internal  crystallization,  the  tenacity  is  often  found  to  be 
reduced  to  one-half. 

In  their  relations  to  heat,  the  metals  exhibit  remarkable  variety.  But 
one  metal  is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  All  of  the  metals  are 
fusible,  but  they  require  for  their  liquefaction,  the  greatest  range  of 
temperature  which  can  be  produced ;  thus  mercury  melts  at  — 39**, 
potassium  and  sodium  below  the  heat  of  boihng  water ;  tin,  lead,  zinc, 
antimony,  and  tellurium,  below  a  red  heat,  and  many  metals,  as  platinum, 
are  infusible  in  the  most  intense  heat  of  a  blast  furnace,  and  yield  only 
to  the  flame  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe.  In  the  history  of  each 
individual  metal,  its  point  of  fusion  will  be  given  so  far  as  it  is  known. 

The  majority  of  the  metals  are  fixed  at  the  greatest  heat  of  our  fur-j 
naces,  but  mercury,  zinc,  cadmium,  arsenic,  tellurium,  potassium,  and 
sodium,  may  be  volatilized. 

The  generality  of  metals,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  particularly  when 
damp,  absorb  oxygen  and  form  oxides ;  some  becoming  merely  tarnished 
upon  the  surface ;  others  becoming  thoroughly  oxidized.  Some  metals, 
however,  as  gold,  silver,  platinum,  palladium,  and  mercury,  are  not  liable 
to  this  action.  Those  metals  which  oxidize  when  exposed  to  air,  unite 
with  oxygen  at  a  higher  temperature,  with  great  rapidity,  many  with 
actual  combustion.  Thus  zinc,  when  heated  to  full  redness,  takes  fire 
and  burns  brilHantly  with  a  white  flame,  and  the  combustion  of  iron 
wire  in  oxygen  is  one  of  the  prettiest  lecture  experiments.  Mercury 
also,  which  does  not  tarnish  when  exposed  to  oxygen  at  common  tem- 
peratures, becomes  oxidized  when  heated  to  near  its  boiling  point,  but 
the  oxide  is  resolved  again  at  a  red  heat  into  oxygen  and  metallic 
mercury. 

It  is  owing  to  their  affinity  for  oxygen,  that  many  of  the  metals  de- 
compose water,  and  one  of  the  most  convenient  classifications  that  have 
been  proposed  for  ordinary  use,  is  founded  on  the  fact  of  the  different 
degrees  of  facility  with  which  this  decomposition  proceeds.     Thus, 


Potassium, 

Sodium, 

Litliium, 

Barium, 

Strontium, 

Calcium, 

Magnesium, 


-\ 


The  first  class  consists  of  metals  which  decompose 
water  with  livelv  effervescence  even  at  32**. 
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Aluminimi^ 

Qlucinum, 

Thorium, 

yttrium. 

Zirconium, 

Lanthanum, 

Cerium, 

Manganese, 

Iron, 

Nickel, 

Cobalt, 

Zinc, 

Cadmium, 

Tin, 

Chromium, 

Vanadium, 

Tungsten, 

Molybdenum, 

Osmium, 

Columbium, 

Titanium, 

Arsenic, 

Antimony, 

Tellurium, 

Uranium, 

Copper, 

Lead, 

Bismuth, 

Silver, 

Mercury, 

Gold, 

Palladium, 

Platinum, 

Bhodium, 

iridium. 


The  second  class  consists  of  metals  which  do  not 
>  decompose  water  with  lively  effervescence,  except  at 
about  212°,  but  very  far  below  a  red  heat. 


The  third  class  consists  of  metals  which  do  not 
>  decompose  water  except  at  a  red  heat,  or  at  common 
temperatures  in  contact  with  strong  acids. 


The  fourth  class  consists  of  metals  which  decom- 
pose  vapour  of  water  energetically  at  a  rexl  heat,  but 
which  do  not  decompose  it  at  common  temperatures, 
even  in  contact  with  strong  acids. 


The  fifth  class  consists  of  metals  which  decompose 
water,  at  a  red  heat,  but  very  feebly ;  but  whose  ox- 
"  ides  are  not  reducible  to  the  metallic  state  by  heat 
alone. 


The  sixth  class  consists  of  metals  whose  oxides  are 
decomposed  alone  at  a  high  temperature,  and  which 
do  not  decompose  water  under  any  circumstances. 


This  kind  of  classification  was  first  proposed  by  Thenard,  and  has 
been  adopted  by  Graham  in  a  form  differing  very  slightly  from  that  now 

given. 
The  following  classification,  although   old   and   founded   solely  on 
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popular  considerations,  is  yet  so  far  consonant  with  the  simplest  char- 
acters of  tlie  metals,  as  to  be  frequently  referred  to,  and  hence  to  be 
worthy  of  notice. 

Those  metals  which  do  not  tarnish  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  the 
oxides  of  which  are  reduced  by  heat  alone,  were  termed  the  noble  or 
perfect  metals  ;  at  the  head  of  this  list  stood  gold,  and  at  the  bottom 
mercury. 

All  the  other  metals  known  to  the  older  chemists,  were  termed 
ordinary  or  imperfect  metals.  Of  the  metals  of  the  first  and  second 
class,  none  had  been  then  discovered,  and  of  their  oxides,  only  potash, 
soda,  barytes,  lime,  magnesia,  and  alumina  were  known.  Prom  the  old 
name  of  potash.  Kali,  with  the  Arabic  prefix  al,  potash  and  soda,  at 
one  time  confounded  together,  were  termed  alcalies,  and  ammonia  re- 
sembling them  very  much,  when  dissolved  in  water  or  combined  with 
acids,  was  also  called  an  alcali ;  it  was  the  volatile  alcali,  potash  and 
soda  being  fixed  alcahes ;  it  was  also  termed  the  animal  alcali,  whilst 
soda  was  the  mineral  alcali,  being  derived  from  rock  salt  or  from  the 
ocean ;  and  potash  received  the  name  of  the  vegetable  alcali,  from  its 
source  being  the  ashes  of  plants  growing  upon  land.  The  alcalies  are 
characterized  by  being  very  soluble  in  water,  and  by  neutralizing  the 
strongest  acids.  They  hence  restore  the  blue  colour  of  reddened  htmus 
paper,  and  change  the  vegetable  colours  in  general;  the  yellows  to 
brown,  the  reds  and  blues  to  green. 

Paper  tinged  yellow  by  turmeric,  is  a  delicate  test  of  the  presence  of 
an  alcali,  by  which  it  is  browned. 

Magnesia  and  alumina  were  termed  earths,  and  silica  was  classed 
with  them;  these  bodies,  the  earths  proper,  are  insoluble  in  water,  and 
have  no  action  on  turmeric  paper. 

Barytes,  Ume,  and  strontia,  were  termed  alcaline  earths,  they  are 
soluble  in  water,  but  much  less  so  than  the  alcalies,  these  solutions 
brown  turmeric  paper,  and  neutralize  acids ;  but  they  are  completely 
distinguished  from  the  alcalies  by  their  combinations  with  carbonic 
acid,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  whilst  the  alcaline  carbonates  are 
very  soluble  in  that  liquid.  These  phrases  of  alcalies  and  earths,  are 
of  constant  recurrence  in  descriptions  of  chemical  processes  and  results, 
and  are  thus  seen  to  be  founded  on  and  expressive  of  some  of  the  most 
important  characters  in  those  bodies. 

Most  of  the  metals  combine  with  oxygen  in  more  than  one  propor- 
tion, and  the  characters  of  the  oxides  are  found  to  be  regulated  in  a 
great  degree  by  their  composition.  All  protoxides  (B.O.)  (B.  repre- 
senting an  equivalent  of  any  metal)  appear  capable  of  combining  with 
adds  to  form  neutral  salts,  they  constitute,  properly,  the  metaUic  bases. 
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but  in  many  cases  suboxides^  (£^0)  such  as  those  of  copper  and  mer- 
cury, form  well  characterized  salts,  and  sesqui-oxides  (figOa)  as  those  of 
iron,  manganese,  aluminum,  and  chrome,  produce  well  defined  classes 
of  salts  also,  wliich,  however,  in  solution  always  possess  an  acid  reac- 
tion. Peroxides,  (EO,)  as  those  of  manganese,  tin,  titanium,  and  lead, 
are  either  indifi'erent,  or  feebly  acid,  and  the  higher  degrees  of  oxidation 
lose  all  basic  character,  and  become  true  acids,  as  the  manganic  acid, 
MnOy  and  the  chromic  acid  (CrOa.) 

The  different  oxides  of  the  same  metal  frequently  unite  with  each 
other,  producing  compounds  which  have  great  similarity  to  salts. 
Examples  of  this  will  be  found  under  the  heads  of  manganese,  of  iron, 
and  of  lead. 

The  affinity  of  the  metals  for  chlorine  is,  in  many  cases,  even  more 
remarkable  than  that  which  they  manifest  for  oxygen ;  thus  gold  and 
platinum,  which  resist  even  nitric  acid,  at  once  combine  with  chlorine ; 
and  tin,  copper,  mercury,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  bismuth,  which  re- 
quire a  high  temperature  to  effect  their  rapid  combination  with  oxygen, 
burn  spontaneously  when  introduced  into  chlorine  gas  in  a  state  of 
minute  division.  Most  metallic  oxides  are  decomposed  by  chlorine  also 
at  a  high  temperature ;  thus  if  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  be  passed  over 
lime  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube,  oxygen  gas  is  expelled,  and 
the  calcium  remains  combined  with  chlorine.  On  thin  account,  the 
chlorides  are  generally,  after  tho  oxides,  the  most  important  metallic 
compounds.  Towards  iodine,  bromine,  and  fluorine,  the  metals  are 
related  nearly  as  to  chlorine,  the  affinities  being,  however,  much  weaker 
towards  bromine,  and  still  more  so  towards  iodine ;  of  fluorine  we  do 
not  as  yet  possess  much  positive  knowledge,  but  its  afllnities  appear  to 
be  at  least  as  intense  as  those  of  chlorine. 

The  compounds  of  sulphur  with  the  metals  constitute  a  very  exten- 
sive and  important  series,  which,  as  has  been  more  fully  noticed  in  p. 
389,  resembles  in  a  very  striking  manner,  the  series  of  oxides  of  the 
same  metal.  Many  metals,  at  a  high  temperature,  combine  with  sul- 
phur with  brilliant  combustion ;  and  even  at  common  temperatures,  if 
iron  fiUngs  and  sulphur  be  mixed  together  with  a  little  water,  they  wiU, 
in  uniting,  produce  so  much  heat  as  to  burst  into  flame,  if  the  mass  be 
moderately  large.  The  metallic  sulphurets,  Uke  the  metallic  oxides,  arc 
some  acids  and  some  bases,  and  these,  by  uniting,  form  the  extensive 
classes  of  sulphur-salts.  The  metals  combine  with  selenium  and  with 
phosphorus,  subject  to  nearly  the  same  conditions  as  in  forming  sulphu- 
rets, but  the  history  of  those  compounds  is  not  nearly  so  complete. 
As  yet  but  very  little  has  been  done  towards  the  history  of  the  com* 
pounds  of  the  metals  with  silicium,  or  boron.  ° 
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The  metals  appear  to  form  with  nitrogen  compounds,  usually  termed 
nitrurets  or  azoturets,  which  derive  interest  from  tlie  relation  they  bear 
to  the  compounds  of  ammonia.  They  are  mostly  obtained  by  the 
decomposition  by  heat  of  the  compounds  of  ammonia  with  the  oxides 
or  the  chlorides  of  the  metals. 

Some  of  the  metals,  as  tellurium,  arsenic,  and  antimony,  combine  with 
hydrogen,  forming  gaseous  compounds,  which  resemble  very  closely  the 
sulphurets  and  pliosphurets  of  hydrogen  in  properties  and  constitution. 
In  these  bodies  the  hydrogen  is  the  positive  element,  the  metal  playing 
the  part  of  the  sidphur  or  of  oxygen. 

The  relations  of  the  metals  to  sulphur  form  so  important  and  so 
characteristic  a  portion  of  their  history,  that  the  sulphuret  of  hydrogen 
and  the  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  are  adopted  in  the  laboratory  as 
the  most  ordinary  and  useful  agents  for  detecting  the  metals,  and  for 
separating  them  when  mixed.  A  very  useful  practical  classification  of 
the  metals  may  be  formed  in  this  way.  Thus  there  is  first  the  binary 
classification — 


Metals  precipitated  by 
Sulphuretted   Hydrogen. 


Metals  not  precipitated 
by   Sulphuretted  llydrogen. 


Tin. 

Cadmium. 

Potassium. 

Sodium. 

Chromium. 

Vanadium. 

Lithium. 

Barium. 

Tungsteq, 

Molybdenum. 

Strontium. 

Calcium. 

Osmium. 

Columbium. 

Magnesium. 

Aluminum. 

Titanium. 

Arsenic. 

Glucinum. 

Thorium. 

Antimony. 

Tellurium. 

Yttrium. 

Zirconium. 

Uranium. 

Copper. 

Tianthanum. 

Cerium. 

Lead. 

Bismuth. 

Manganese. 

Iron. 

Silver. 

Mercury. 

Nickel. 

Cobalt. 

Gold. 

Palladium. 

Zinc. 

Platinum. 

Rhodium. 

Iridium. 

Euthenium. 

Each  of  these  groups  may  be  subdivided  by  the  agency  of  hydrosul- 
phuret of  ammonium,  upon  the  following  principles — 

The  metallic  sulphurets  which  possess  electro-negative  or  acid  charac- 
ters unite  with  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  to  form  sulphur  salt«,  and 
the  precipitated  sulphuret  is  consequently  redissolved  by  the  addition  of 
an  excess  of  that  reagent,  whilst  the  sulphurets  of  the  electro-positive 
or  basic  metals  are  not  redissolved  because  they  do  not  unite  with  the 
re-agent.     Hence 


Precipitated  Sulphurets 
re-dissolved  by  Ilydro-Sulphuret 
of  Ammonia. 


Tin. 
Vanadium. 


Chromium. 
Tungf^ten. 


Precipitated  Sulphurets 
not  re-dissolved  by  Ilydro-Sul- 
phuret of  Ammonia. 

Cadmium.        Copper. 
Lead.  Bismuth. 
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Molybdenum. 

Osmium. 

Silver. 

Mercury. 

Columbium. 

Titanium. 

Palladium. 

Rhodium, 

Arsenic. 

Antimony. 

Ruthenium. 

Tellurium. 

Uranium. 

Gold. 

Platinum. 

Iridium. 

The  metals  not  precipitated  by  sulphuret  of  hydrogen  are  also  sepa- 
ted  into  two  groups  by  hydro-sulphuret  of  ammonia ;  thus,  in  one 
group,  the  metaUic  sulphuret  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  its  precipitation 
is  only  prevented  by  the  presence  of  free  acid,  which  being  neutralized 
by  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  the  sulphuret  of  the  metal  separates ; 
in  the  other  group,  the  metallic  sulphuret  is  really  soluble  in  water, 
and  hence  cannot  be  precipitated  at  all.  There  is  consequently  of  the 
metals  not  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen — 


Metals  precipitated  by 
Hydro-Sulphuret  of  Ammonia. 

Cerium.  Lanthanum. 

Manganese.  Iron. 

Nickel.  Cobalt. 
Zinc. 


Metals  not  precipitated  by 
Hydro-Sulphuret  of  Ammonia. 

Potassium.  Sodium. 

Lithium.  Barium. 

Strontium.  Calcium. 

Magnesium.  Aluminum. 


Aluminum  and  some  of  its  allied  earthy  matters  are  given  as  not 
precipitated  by  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  althougli  their  solutions  do 
in  reality  afford  precipitates  with  that  re-agent,  but  that  precipitate  is 
not  a  metallic  sulphuret ;  it  is  the  pure  earth,  the  same  as  it  should 
have  been  precipitated  by  the  ammonia  alone ;  whilst  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  become  free  in  the  liquor.  This  fact,  although  not  at  all 
influencing  the  classification,  requires  to  be  carefully  considered  in 
practical  analysis. 

This  last  group  may  be  still  further  subdivided  by  means  of  the  rela- 
tive solubility  of  the  carbonates  of  their  oxides ;  thus,  the  carbonates  of 
the  alcaline  metals  potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium,  are  soluble,  but  the 
carbonates  of  the  earthy  metals  are  insoluble  in  water.  Hence,  on 
adding  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  solutions  of  the  metals  not 
precipitated  by  hydro-sulphuret  of  ammonia,  we  at  once  distinguish  the 
solutions  of  alcaUes  from  the  solutions  of  what  arc  properly  termed 
earths. 

By  taking  advantage  of  these  properties  of  the  metallic  sulphurets, 
the  analytical  chemist  can  thus  determine  the  special  and  comparatively 
small  group  to  which  any  metal  he  may  have  under  examination  must 
belong,  and  then  by  a  few  of  the  more  characteristic  properties  of  its 
other  compounds  as  to  solubility,  or  colour,  or  volatility,  the  individual 
character  of  the  metal  is  determined  and  its  identity,  if  already  known, 
or  its  distinctiveness,  if  new  to  science,  may  be  satisfactorily  proved. 
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The  drcumsiances  under  which  the  metals  are  found  in  nature  are 
exceedingly  diverse.  Some  are  found  native,  or  only  alloyed  with  other 
metals,  as  gold,  silver,  tellurium,  bismuth,  and  some  others.  Many  ex- 
ist combined  with  arsenic,  the  sources  of  cobalt  and  nickel  being  almost 
exclusively  their  native  arseniurets.  Some  metallic  chlorides  and  iodides 
exist  also  native,  but  the  most  abundant  forms  in  which  the  metals  are 
to  be  found,  arc  combinations  with  oxygen  and  sulphur.  There  are  few 
of  the  metals  that  do  not  exist  naturally  in  the  state  of  oxides,  which 
are  either  free  or  else  combined  with  acids,  forming  salts.  Thus,  lead, 
copper^  iron,  zinc,  tin,  manganese,  antimony  are  all  found  in  abun- 
dance as  native  oxides,  or  as  native  sulphates,  carbonates,  arseniates, 
phosphates,  silicates,  &c.  The  majority  of  the  metals  exist  also  in 
nature  combined  with  sulphur.  The  sulphurets  of  lead,  of  zinc,  and  of 
copper  are  the  sources  from  whence  the  supplies  of  those  metals  are 
obtained;  and  the  sulphuret  of  iron  exists  in  great  abundance,  and 
although  not  used  for  the  extraction  of  the  metal,  is  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  manufacture  of  green  vitriol,  of  alum,  and  of  sulphuric 
acid.  These  native  compounds  of  the  metals  are  termed  ores ;  and 
the  metal  is  said  to  mineralized  by  the  substance  with  which  it  is 
united. 

The  process  followed  in  the  extraction  of  the  metals  must  be,  of 
course,  regulated  by  the  composition  of  the  ores  in  which  it  is  contained; 
and  as  it  will  save  the  necessity  of  frequent  repetition  hereafter,  I  shall 
describe  the  general  manner  of  treating  each  kind  of  ore,  so  far  as  may 
serve  the  purpose  of  an  elementary  work  like  the  present,  in  which  the 
introduction  of  minute  and  technical  details  would  be  useless  and  im- 
proper. In  cases  where  the  plan  followed  for  any  particular  metal, 
deviates  essentially  from  that  now  about  to  be  described,  I  shall  notice 
the  circumstance  in  its  special  history. 

There  are  two  objects  to  be  effected  in  the  extraction  of  a  metal  from 
its  ores.  First,  to  set  free  the  metal  from  whatsoever  bodies  it  had 
been  united  with,  which  is  done  by  adding  some  body  having  a  stronger 
affinity  for  the  mineralizing  substance :  the  second,  to  give  to  the  mate- 
rials such  liquidity  or  fusibility  as  that  the  particles  of  metal  when  set 
free  may  be  able  to  unite  so  as  to  form  a  mass.  This  is  done  by  the 
addition  of  fluxes,  as  lime,  fluor  spar,  and  on  the  small  scale,  alcalies, 
which  combining  \^ith  the  earthy  and  silicious  matters  of  the  ore,  form 
fusible  glasses  or  slags,  which  float  on  the  reduced  and  melted  metal. 

Where  the  metal  exists  in  a  simply  oxidized  condition,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  heat  the  ore  strongly  in  contact  with  the  fuel,  by  which 
carbon  is  supplied  in  abundance  for  its  reduction.  The  carbon  com- 
bines with  the  oxygen,  and  the  metal  is  set  free.  It  is  not  often  that 
30 
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the  ores  have  this  simple  constitution,  but  iu  many  cases  the  metal  exists 
as  a  carbonate,  and  then  the  carbonic  acid  being  expelled  by  the  first 
appUcation  of  the  heat,  the  oxide  which  remains  is  reduced  by  the  de- 
oxidizing action  of  the  ignited  fuel.  Thus,  the  native  carbonates  of 
lead,  of  copper,  of  zinc,  and  specially  of  iron,  are  simply  reduced  in  this 
way :  the  last  mentioned  is  the  ore  which  constitutes  the  great  iron 
deposit  of  several  coal  districts. 

If  the  mineralizing  substance,  however,  be  any  other  than  oxygen, 
carbon,  no  matter  how  intensely  heated,  cannot  produce  any  effect  upon 
the  ore.  Thus,  the  native  sulphurets  and  arseniurets  are  not  acted  upon 
by  carbon.  Nor  can  the  metals  be  obtained  in  a  pure  form  from  any  of 
their  salts  except  the  carbonates,  by  means  of  carbon,  for  the  oxygen  of 
the  acid  and  base  being  simultaneously  removed  by  its  agency,  the 
radical  of  the  acid  remains  united  with  the  metal,  which  is  thus  only 
changed  into  a  new  kind  of  ore.  Thus,  if  sulphate  of  lead  be  heated 
with  any  of  the  forms  of  carbon,  it  is  converted  into  sulphuret  of  lead, 
SOa  +PbO  and  4C  giving  S  +  Pb  and  4C0.  And  if  arseniate  of 
iron  be  ignited  with  carbon,  all  the  oxygen  is  removed,  and  the  arsenic 
and  iron  remain  in  combination.  In  such  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt 
somewhat  more  circuitous  methods,  suited  to  the  constitution  of  the 
individual  ores. 

In  the  case  of  certain  metaUic  sulphurets,  the  metal  may  be  very 
simply  separated  by  melting  the  ore  with  a  proportional  quantity  of  a 
metal  having  a  greater  afl&nity  for  sulphur.  Thus,  metallic  antimony  is 
very  generally  obtained  by  the  fusion  of  the  native  sulphuret  with  iron ; 
SbSa  and  3Fe  giving  S.Fe.S  and  Sb.  On  the  large  scale,  however, 
this  method  would  not  be  economically  available.  In  order  to  extract 
the  metal  from  its  sulphuret,  as  in  the  generahty  of  the  ores  of  lead,  of 
copper,  and  of  zinc,  the  ore,  first  reduced  to  fine  powder,  is  heated  to 
redness  in  a  current  of  air,  by  the  oxygen  of  which  the  sulphur  is  con- 
verted into  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acid,  whilst  the  metal  is  oxidized. 
This  process  is  termed  calcination.  A  great  part  of  the  sulphuric  add 
formed  is  carried  off  with  the  current  of  air,  and  the  remaining  product 
is  a  sulphate  of  the  metal,  with  excess  of  base.  When  the  salt  so 
formed  is  deoxidized  by  contact  with  the  ignited  fuel,  the  excess  of 
oxide  abandoning  its  oxygen,  yields  an  equivalent  quantity  of  metal, 
which,  however,  would  be  impure  and  of  inferior  quaUty,  by  having 
dissolved  a  portion  of  the  sulphuret  reproduced  by  the  reduction  of  the 
sulphur  from  the  sulphuric  acid.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  get  rid 
of  that  residual  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  before  the  deoxidizing 
process  commences,  and  this  is  effected  by  mixing  up  a  proper  quantity 
of  lime  with  the  calcined  mass.     The  lime  decomposes  the  metallic  sul- 
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phate,  combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  sets  the  oxide  free ;  and 
when  the  deoxidizing  flames  of  the  furnace  pass  over  the  calcined  mass, 
the  metallic  oxide  being  reduced,  yields  a  pure  metal,  whilst  the  sul- 
phate of  lime,  though,  by  losing  its  oxygen,  it  is  brought  to  the  state  of 
sulphuret  of  calcium,  remains  as  a  scoria  upon  the  surface  without 
doing  injury.  This  kind  of  operation  is  generdly  carried  on  in  a  sort  of 
furnace  termed  reverberatory,  from  its  office  of  beating  down  the  flames 
from  the  fire-place  upon  the  materials  strewed  upon  the  hearth.  The 
adjoining  figures  will  give  an  idea  of  its  construction.    The  upper  is  a 

vertical,  and  the  lower  a  horizontal 
section,  to  which  the  same  letters  ap- 
ply, a  is  the  fire-place,  and  b  the 
ash-pit ;  at  c  a  low  wall  is  raised, 
termed  the  bridge,  and  the  flames 
and  heated  air  ascending  from  the 
fire  are  reflected  downwards  by  the 
low,  vaulted  roof,  and  impinging 
upon  the  hearth  or  sole  of  the  fur- 
nace, d,  produce  the  greatest  heat- 
ing eflect  upon  the  materials  laid 
thereon.  The  openings,  •  and  g, 
serve  for  the  introduction  of  the 
materials,  and  for  giving  them  the 
arrangement,  agitation,  and  mixture  most  conducive  to  the  success  of 
the  operation.  The  damper,  p,  in  the  flue,  regulates  the  draught,  and 
hence  the  intensity  of  the  fire. 

In  this  furnace  the  calcining,  or  oxidizing,  and  the  reducing,  or 
deoxidizing  eflect  is  produced,  according  as  the  supply  of  fuel  and  of 
air  is  regulated ;  and  thus  the  two  stages  just  described,  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  a  metal  from  its  native  sulphuret,  are  carried  on.  The  hearth, 
d,  is  generally  dished  or  concave  towards  the  centre,  so  that  the  reduced 
metal,  in  its  melted  condition,  may  flow  there,  and  be  run  out  by  an 
aperture  in  the  side  of  the  furnace,  when  the  operation  is  concluded. 

In  the  case  of  sulphuret  of  lead,  a  very  simple  and  beautiful  process 
of  reduction  consists  in  roasting  the  ore  at  a  moderate  temperature,  so 
that  about  one-half  of  it  shall  be  converted  into  sulphate  of  lead  by 
oxidizement,  without  any  of  the  sulphuric  acid  being  driven  off;  and 
then,  having  mixed  tliis  up  well  with  the  unaltered  portion  of  the  ore, 
increasing  the  temperature  very  rapidly,  so  that  the  two  shall  be  fluxed 
together.  The  result  is  the  complete  conversion  of  the  mixture  into 
sulphurous  acid  gas,  wliich  passes  off,  and  pure  metallic  lead  which 
remains ;  the  sulphur  of  the  unaltered  ore  combining  with  the  sulphur 
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and  oxygen  of  that  portion  which  had  been  oxidized.  Thus  SO,  +  PbO 
and  S  +  Pb  produce  exactly  2-kSOi  and  2Pb. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  processes  of  reduction  is  that  by  which 
iron  is  obtained  from  its  most  abundant  ore,  the  clay  iron  stone.  This 
substance  consists  of  oxide  of  iron  combined  with  carbonic  acid  and 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  clay.  If  the  ore  were  simply  strongly  heated 
the  carbonic  acid  being  driven  off,  the  oxide  of  iron  would  unite  the 
alumina  and  silica  of  the  clay  to  form  a  kind  of  iron  glass,  or  slag,  on 
which  the  fuel  would  then  have  no  action,  as  carbon  cannot  decompose 
any  silicate.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the 
silicate  of  iron  from  the  materials  of  the  ore,  and  this  is  effected  by 
means  of  lime.  The  coal  or  coke  and  the  ore  are  introduced  into  the 
furnace,  mixed  with  a  proportion  of  limestone,  which  being  calcined  by 
the  heat,  yields  lime,  which  seizes  upon  the  silicic  acid,  and  the  oxide 
of  iron  being  left  free,  is  immediately  reduced  by  the  carbon  of  the 
fuel  with  wliich  it  is  in  contact,  and  produces  metallic  iron.  The  lime, 
the  silica,  and  the  alumina,  when  melted  together,  form  a  substance, 
a  complex  silicate,  of  a  nature  somewhat  between  glass  and  porcelain, 
which  floats  upon  the  mass  of  melted  metal,  and  constitutes  the 
slags  or  scoriae  of  the  iron  furnaces.  The  remarkable  loss  of  heat 
by  the  dissipation  of  carbon  as  carbonic  oxide  which  takes  place 
in  that  process,  will  be  noticed  in  detail  in  the  description  of  that  gas, 
and  of  carbonic  acid. 

In  the  case  of  ores  containing  arsenic,  of  which  only  the  arseniorets 
of  cobalt  and  nickel  are  of  technical  importance,  the  method  followed 
is  to  roast  the  ore  in  a  furnace,  so  constructed,  as  that  a  powerful  oxi- 
dizing action  shall  be  produced  by  a  current  of  air  streaming  over  the 
ignited  ore ;  both  metals  being  thus  oxidized,  arscuious  acid,  and  oxide 
of  cobalt,  or  of  nickel  are  produced;  the  greater  part  of  the  arsenious  add 
is  expelled  by  the  heat,  and  being  carried  off  by  the  draught,  is  conducted 
into  large  chambers,  where  it  is  gradually  deposited  under  the  form  of 
a  fine  white  powder  upon  the  walls  and  floor.  The  metal  with  which 
the  arsenic  had  been  combined  remains  in  the  state  of  oxide,  united  with 
a  little  arsenious  acid,  and  is  subsequently  extracted  or  employed  in 
other  processes. 

The  reduction  of  a  metal  from  the  state  of  sulphuret  is  frequently 
effected  upon  the  small  scale  by  fusion  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and 
charcoal,  or  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  charcoal,  which  last  is  fami- 
liarly termed  black  flux.  The  theory  of  this  process  is  very  simple. 
Thus,  if  sulphuret  of  antimony,  lime,  and  charcoal  be  melted  together, 
the  sulphur  combines  with  the  calcium  of  the  hme,  the  oxygen  of  wliich 
unites  with  the  antimony,  SbS'  and  3.CaO  giving  3.CaS  and  Sb.Oj. 
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This  last  is  then  decomposed  by  the  charcoal^  the  oxygen  combining 
with  the  carbon,  and  the  metallic  antimony  separates. 

The  black  flux  used  in  such  operations  is  prepared  by  deflagrating 
together  equal  parts  of  nitre  and  cream  of  tartar ;  the  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  of  the  former  unite  with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  latter, 
forming  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  and  water :  the  potash  of  both  remain 
behind  as  carbonate,  mixed  with  the  excess  of  carbon  which  had 
escaped  combustion.  If  two  parts  of  nitre  be  used  with  one  of  cream 
of  tartar,  there  remains  after  deflagration  a  white  mass  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  which  is  known  as  white  flux,  and  is  used  in  processes  where  the 
deoxidizing  effect  of  the  carbon  is  not  required.  Thus,  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  chloride  of  silver,  it  is  sufficient  to  fuse  it  with  half  its  weight 
of  white  flux;  the  chlorine  combines  with  the  potassium,  and  the  silver, 
which  at  a  lower  temperature  would  have  united  with  the  oxygen  and 
carbonic  acid,  is  separated,  those  two  bodies  escaping  in  the  gaseous 
form.  The  formula  of  the  reaction  being  that  KO.COj  and  CI. Ag  give 
K.C1  and  free  Ag,  whilst  O  and  CO^  are  driven  ofiF. 

Hydrogen,  although  inappUcable  to  the  reduction  of  the  metals  upon 
the  large  scale,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  arts,  is  yet  to  the  chemist  a 
most  valuable  agent  for  this  office,  as  it  acts  upon  all  varieties  of 
metallic  combinations,  whether  oxides,  chlorides,  or  sulphurets ;  and 
that  the  results  it  gives  are  so  accurate,  as  to  serve  as  basis  for  some 
of  the  most  fundamental  propositions  of  the  science.  Thus,  we  have 
already  seen  that  the  composition  of  water  is  best  determined  by  the 
action  of  hydrogen  gas  upon  oxide  of  copper,  and  in  analytical  inves- 
tigations, the  isolation  of  a  metal,  by  decomposing  its  chloride  or  sul- 
phuret,  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  is  frequently  employed.  The 
deoxidizing  action  of  hydrogen  is  occasionally  used  in  an  indirect  man- 
ner. Thus,  a  very  convenient  mode  of  obtaining  silver  from  the 
chloride,  consists  in  fusing  it  with  some  common  resin  :  this  consists  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  of  which  only  the  hydrogen  is  active; 
it  combining  with  the  chlorine  carries  it  off  as  muriatic  acid  gas,  whilst 
the  metaUic  silver  is  separated.  If  the  ohloride  of  silver  be  diffused 
through  water  rendered  slightly  acid,  and  a  slip  of  zinc  be  introduced, 
an  evolution  of  hydrogen  commences,  and  the  silver  separates  as  a  fine 
metallic  powder,  according  as  the  zinc  dissolves.  But  the  action  is 
here  more  properly  galvanic ;  an  equivalent  (32'3)  of  zinc  combining 
with  the  chlorine,  in  place  of  each  equivalent  (108)  of  silver,  which  is 
set  free.  The  precipitation  of  copper,  from  the  water  of  copper  mines, 
which  hold  sulphate  of  copper  dissolved,  by  dipping  therein  pieces  of 
iron,  and  indeed  all  cases  of  the  precipitation  of  one  metal  by  another, 
are  referable  to  the  same  source. 
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The  physical  agent,  electricity,  which  has  been  already  found  to  infla- 
ence  chemical  action  in  so  remarkable  a  degree,  has  been  employed  ^ith 
considerable  success  in  the  reduction  of  certain  metals.  It  was  first 
applied  by  Davy,  who  thereby  made  his  admirable  discoveries  of  the 
composition  of  the  alcalies  and  earths.  It  has  been  totally  superseded 
in  that  point  of  view  by  simpler  processes,  but  has  recently  been  applied 
by  Bccquerel,  upon  the  large  scale,  to  the  extraction  of  the  precious 
metals  from  their  ores,  and  has  been  made  the  basis  of  several  improved 
processes  for  extracting  copper  from  the  native  sulphurets,  the  practical 
value  of  which  cannot  be  considered  as  yet  decided,  but  of  which  the 
general  features  are  as  follows  : — 

The  ores,  namely,  copper-pyrites,  the  double  sulphuret  of  copper 
and  iron,  re^Sj+Cu^S  mixed  usually  with  iron  pyrites,  is  fully  roasted  so 
as  to  convert  the  sulphurets  into  sulphates.  The  roasted  product 
being  lixiviated  with  water,  a  solution  is  obtained  from  which  the  cop- 
per is  precipitated,  by  the  immersion  of  plates  of  iron,  which  form  the 
positive  element  of  a  simple  voltaic  circle,  of  which  the  negative  de- 
ment is  formed  by  a  sheet  of  copper.  The  sheet  of  copper  is  iromersed  in 
the  copper  liquor  from  the  ore,  and  the  sheet  of  iron  in  a  strong  solution 
of  sulphate  of  iron  which  serves  as  the  excitant,  and  the  two  cells 
communicate  by  a  diaphragm  or  partition  so  porous  as  to  admit  of  the 
current  being  established.  The  copper  precipitates  at  first  quite  pure^ 
but  as  the  liquor  from  the  roasted  ores  always  contains  a  great  deal  of 
iron,  the  portions  of  copper  last  deposited  are  contaminated  by  admix- 
ture with  that  metal.  The  processes  of  this  class  are  in  principle 
identical  with  the  deposition  of  copper  for  electrotyping  purposes 
described  in  page  267,  and  differ  only  in  the  source  of  the  copper 
liquor,  and  in  the  scale  on  which  the  operation  is  carried  on. 

There  are  many  other  methods  of  reduction,  which,  however,  being 
limited  in  their  appUcation  to  individual  metals,  will  form  more  properly 
a  part  of  their  special  history. 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 

OF    THE    INDIVIDUAL    METALS^    AND   OF  THEIR    COMPOUNDS   WITH 
OXYGEN,    SULPHUK,    SELENIUM,    AND   PHOSPHORUS. 

SECTION  I. 

METALS   OF    THE   FIBST    CLASS. 
POTASSIUM. 

SynOol.   K.  Eq.  89  or  487-5. 

Potassium  is  the  metallic  basis  of  the  alcali  potash.  It  was  originally 
discovered  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  who  obtained  it  by  submitting  a 
stick  of  caustic  potash,  slightly  moistened,  so  as  to  be  a  conductor  of 
electricity,  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  galvanic  battery ;  the  water  and 
the  potash  were  simultaneously  decomposed ;  oxygen  being  evolved  at 
the  positive  electrode,  whilst  hydrogen  and  potassium  were  separated  at 
the  negative  wire.  From  the  heat  generated  by  the  intense  power  used^ 
the  metallic  globules  generally  burned,  as  soon  as  they  came  into  con- 
tact with  the  air,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  a  quantity  was  obtained 
suf&cient  for  the  important  researches  in  which  it  was  employed  by  its 
illustrious  discoverer.  By  using  mercury  as  the  negative  electrode,  the 
decomposition  can  be  effected  by  a  much  weaker  force,  and  even  with 
a  single  pair  of  plates,  as  in  the  arrangement  of  Dr.  Bird,  described  in 
page  268. 

The  decomposition  of  potash,  by  truly  chemical  means,  is  due  to 
Gay-Lussac,  but  it  is  by  the  process  of  Brunner,  that  the  metal  is  now 
universally  obtained.  As  it  is  carried  on  only,  however,  in  the  most 
extensive  and  best  appointed  laboratories,  a  very  short  sketch  of  it  will 
suffice  here. 

Cream  of  tartar,  which  consists  of  tartaric  acid  united  to  potash,  is 
to  be  ignited  in  a  covered  crucible,  until  there  remains  a  mass  of  car- 
bonate of  potash  mixed  with  carbon  in  a  state  of  very  minute  division, 
and  this  mass  is  to  be  intimately  mixed  whilst  still  hot,  with  a  quantity 
of  coarsely  powdered  wood  charcoal,  which  serves  to  render  the  whole 
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porous^  so  as  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  gases  generated  in  its  interior 
without  its  swelling  up.  The  material  so  prepiu*ed^  is  introduced  into 
an  iron  bottle,  such  as  those  in  which  quicksilver  is  imported ;  to  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle,  which  is  laid  horizontally  in  a  wind  furnace,  is 
adapted  a  short  iron  tube,  passing  to  a  copper  condenser  partly  filled 
with  rectified  naptha,  and  so  constructed  with  partitions,  as  to  exdnde 
the  air,  whilst  there  passes  through  it  a  stout  iron  wire,  terminated  by  a 
screw,  with  which  the  iron  tube  can  be  cleared  of  any  solid  material 
that  might  be  deposited  in  it.  Tlie  apparatus  being  so  arranged,  and 
the  receiver  surrounded  by  ice,  a  fire  is  lighted  in  the  furnace,  and  when 
the  iron  bottle  has  become  white  hot,  the  decomposition  of  the  potash 
begins,  the  metal  distils  over,  and  condenses  in  the  receiver  in  globules, 
which  are  protected  by  the  naptha,  in  which  they  sink,  whilst  the  oxygen 
of  the  potash  and  of  the  carbonic  acid  combines  with  carbon,  forming 
carbonic  oxide,  which  escaping  under  the  partitions  in  the  receiver,  passes 
away ;  KO  +  CO,  and  2C  producing  K  and  3C0.  The  great  diffi- 
culty  and  loss  in  this  process  arises,  however,  from  a  cause,  which  is  not 
at  first  apparent ;  it  is,  that  carbonic  oxide  and  potassium  unite,  to  form 
a  dark  grey  mass,  which  sublimes,  and  condensing  in  the  short  iron 
tube,  renders  the  screw  necessary  to  keep  the  passage  clear,  and  fre- 
quently causes  the  failure  of  the  process.  Even  in  the  most  successful 
result,  one-half  of  the  metal  actually  reduced,  is  lost  by  combining  with 
the  carbonic  oxide. 

The  potassium  thus  obtained  is  very  impure,  containing  much  carbon, 
and  a  quantity  of  that  compound  of  carbonic  oxide,  which  passes  over 
into  the  receiver.  To  purify  it,  it  is  redistilled  in  cast  iron  retorts,  from 
which  the  air  has  been  previously  excluded  by  vapour  of  naptha,  and  it 
is  thus  obtained  in  globules  like  peas,  in  which  state  it  may  be  preserved 
under  naptha  perfectly  free  from  oxygen. 

At  common  temperatures,  potassium  is  soft,  and  may  be  moulded  in 
the  fingers  like, wax.  At  32®,  it  is  quite  brittle  and  crystallizes  in 
cubes ;  at  70**  it  is  pasty,  and  at  150®,  perfectly  liquid.  At  a  dull  red 
heat  it  boils,  forming  a  green  vapour,  and  may,  as  described  above,  be 
easily  distilled.  It  is  specifically  lighter  than  water,  its  specific  gravity 
being  0-865. 

The  colour  of  potassium  is  of  a  bluish  white,  but  its  surface  instantly 
becomes  grey  when  exposed  to  the  air,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
and  the  formation  of  a  crust  of  potash.  If  it  be  heated,  it  bums  with 
a  vivid  violet  flame.  So  great  is  its  affinity  for  oxygen,  that  it  decom- 
poses water,  and  even  ice,  with  great  violence,  so  much  heat  being 
evolved,  that  if  the  experiment  be  made  in  the  air,  the  hydrogen  gas 
evolved  and  the  metal  both  inflame  and  bum  with  a  fine  violet  colour. 
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When  the  metal  has  been  all  consumed,  a  globule  of  fused  dry  potash 
remains,  which,  when  it  has  cooled  to  a  certain  degree,  combines  with 
water  with  a  loud  explosion,  and  instantly  then  dissolves. 

Potassium  is  remarkably  characterized  by  its  great  afi&nity  for  oxygen, 
which  it  abstracts  from  almost  all  bodies ;  thus  its  use  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  boron  and  silicon  has  been  already  noticed ;  and  although  at 
very  high  temperatures  iron  and  carbon  take  oxygen  from  potassium, 
yet  at  a  lower  degree  of  heat,  oxide  of  iron  and  carbonic  acid  are  both 
decomposed  by  potassium,  carbon  being  deposited  from  the  one,  and 
metallic  iron  separated  from  the  other. 

The  symbol  of  potassium  is  K,  the  initial  of  the  word  Kalium,  by 
which  the  metal  is  designated  by  most  of  the  Continental  chemists ;  the 
old  name  kali  being  still  retained  in  preference  to  the  word  potash, 
which  has  been  adopted  only  in  Great  Britain  and  in  France.  The 
equivalent  is  487*5  or  39,  according  to  the  scale. 

Oxides  of  Potassium, — Potassium  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  pro- 
portions, forming  a  protoxide  KO,  and  a  peroxide  KOa. 

The  protoxide  of  potassium  constitutes  the  important  alcali  potash  ; 
it  can  only  be  obtained  free  from  water,  by  exposing  potassium  to  the 
action  of  dry  air,  when  it  is  converted  into  a  white  powder,  which  is 
fusible  at  a  red,  and  volatile  at  a  white  heat ;  if  this  substance  be  once 
united  with  water,  it  cannot  be  separated  from  it,  except  by  combination 
with  an  acid.  The  potash  of  commerce,  and  that  used  in  the  laboratory, 
is,  therefore,  always  hydrate  of  potash ;  the  dry  potash,  in  uniting  with 
water,  becomes  ignited.  Before  the  discovery  of  carbonic  acid,  the 
alcah'es  and  their  carbonates  were  distinguished  from  each  other,  by  the 
epithets  of  mild  and  caustic,  and  hence  for  medicinal  purposes,  and 
in  some  pharmacopceias,  the  hydrate  of  potash  is  still  termed  caustic 
potash. 

To  prepare  a  solution  of  potash,  the  carbonate  of  potash  of  com- 
merce, derived  from  the  sources  to  be  detailed  in  its  description,  is  to 
be  dissolved  in  ten  parts  of  water,  and  the  solution  being  made  to  boil 
smartly,  is  to  be  decomposed  by  one  part  of  slaked  lime  in  fine  powder, 
which  is  to  be  gradually  added,  the  boiling  being  briskly  kept  up ;  the 
lime  abstracts  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  potash,  and  carbonate  of  lime 
is  formed,  which  at  that  temperature,  constituting  minute  crystals  of 
arragonite,  is  rapidly  and  completely  deposited.  The  clear  liquor  is 
'  to  be  tested  occasionally  by  adding  to  a  small  quantity  of  it  an  excess 
of  muriatic  acid ;  as  soon  as  the  absence  of  effervescence  shews  that  all 
the  alcaline  carbonate  has  been  decomposed,  the  pan  is  to  be  removed, 
and  being  laid  aside,  carefully  covered  until  the  carbonate  of  lime  has 
been  well  settled,  the  clear  liquor  may  be  siphoned  off.     The  decom- 
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position  of  the  carbouate  of  potash  by  the  lime  would  take  pkce  also 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  the  precipitate  would  be  in  the  rhombo- 
hedral  form,  and  being  specifically  lighter  and  more  finely  divided^ 
should  occupy  much  more  room,  and  could  not  separate  so  well.  If 
the  carbonate  of  potash  be  dissolved  in  less  than  six  parts  of  water^  it 
is  not  decomposed  by  lime ;  on  the  contrary,  when  a  strong  solution  of 
caustic  potash  is  boiled  with  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  potash  is 
produced,  and  lime  set  free. 

When  the  solution  of  caustic  potash  is  evaporated  in  a  basin  of  iron 
or  silver,  or  platina,  there  remains  a  liquid  which  solidifies  on  cooling, 
into  the  hydrate  of  potash,  KO.HO.  This  viscid  liquid  is  generally 
run  into  cyUndrical  moulds,  in  which  form  the  caustic  potash  or  fused 
potash  of  the  shops  is  generally  found.  In  this  state  it  is,  however, 
impure,  and  it  requires  to  be  freed  from  the  admixed  sulphate  and  car- 
bonate of  potash,  cldoride  and  peroxide  of  potassium,  and  oxide  of 
iron,  which  it  generally  contains,  by  being  dissolved  in  absolute  al- 
cohol, the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  remaining  potash 
fused  a  second  time. 

Hydrate  of  potash  is  a  pure  white  solid,  of  a  crystalline  fracture ;  it 
fuses  below  redness.  In  the  fingers,  it  has  a  peculiar  soapy  fed,  owing 
to  its  dissolving  the  cuticle,  with  which  it  forms  a  kind  of  soap ;  it  acts 
powerfully  on  all  organic  tissues,  dissolving  and  decomposing  them, 
and  hence  its  use  in  surgery,  and  its  name  of  caustic  potash.  It  dis- 
solves in  water,  with  the  evolution  of  considerable  heat;  a  concentrated 
solution  of  it  crystallizes  when  exposed  to  cold,  in  rhombic  ci^tohed- 
rons,  whose  composition  is  K0-|-5H0. 

The  solution  of  potash  is  pre-eminently  alcaline;  it  neutralizes  the 
strongest  acids,  browns  turmeric  paper,  and  restores  the  blue  colour  of 
litmus  paper  reddened  by  an  acid.  It  absorbs  carbonic  acid  rapidly 
from  the  air,  and  must  hence  be  preserved  in  close  vessels.  It  acts 
rapidly  on  glass  containing  much  alcali  or  lead,  and  hence  should  be 
preserved  in  bottles  of  common  green  glass. 

The  uses  of  potash  in  chemistry  are  too  numerous  to  mention ;  it 
being  the  strongest  base,  is  employed  in  almost  all  cases  of  saline  de- 
composition, and  its  various  compounds  arc  of  great  importance  in  the 
chemical  arts,  of  which  many  will  be  noticed  hereafter  in  detail. 

Potash  is  distinguished,  when  free,  first  by  its  general  alcaline  cha- 
racters, and  by  its  not  being  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda,  which 
separates  it  from  everything  but  soda  and  ammonia.  From  the  latter 
it  is  known  by  the  brown  stain  produced  on  turmeric  paper  being  per- 
manent, whereas  the  brown  colour  produced  by  ammonia  disappears 
when  the  paper  is  warmed  ;  and  from  soda  it  is  known  by  giving  with 
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an  excess  of  the  perchloric,  tartaric  and  hydrofluosilicic  acids,  sparingly 
soluble  salts,  whereas  the  soda  salts  of  these  acids  are  all  easily  soluble. 
A  solution  of  potash,  if  neutralized  by  muriatic  acid,  gives,  on  the 
addition  of  chloride  of  platinum,  a  fine  yellow  precipitate,  whereas 
with  a  solution  of  soda  no  precipitation  occurs. 

The  salts  of  potash  act  in  all  respects  similarly,  except  that  as  there 
is  no  alcali  in  excess,  the  action  on  vegetable  colours  is  not  that  of  an 
alcali.  The  salts  of  ammonia  resemble  precisely  the  salts  of  potash  in 
their  action  on  tliose  precipitants  described  above,  but  they  are  at  once 
distinguished  by  the  application  of  heat.  The  salts  of  ammonia  are  all 
volatilized,  either  with  or  without  decomposition,  by  a  red  heat,  whilst 
those  of  potash  are  fixed,  and  give  to  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe  a  dis- 
tinct and  characteristic  violet  tinge. 

Potash  consisting  of  an  equivalent  of  each  element,  its  formula  is 
K.O,  and  its  composition 

Potassium,  8305    One  equivalent  =  487*5  or  39-() 
Oxygen,       16-95    One  equivalent  =  100  0  or     8-0 
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Peroxide  o/  Potassium,  KO3. — This  substance,  which  is  of  very  little 
importance,  is  formed  by  burning  potassium  in  an  excess  of  oxygen 
gas ;  it  is  a  yellow  powder,  decomposed  by  water,  potash  dissolving, 
and  oxygen  being  given  off.  When  hydrate  of  potash  is  heated  to 
redness  in  the  air,  some  peroxide  is  always  formed,  and  hence  the  fused 
potash  of  the  shops  generally  gives  oS  minute  bubbles  of  oxygen  gas 
when  dissolved  in  water. 

SulpAurets  of  Potassium. — ^When  potassium  is  gently  heated  in  con- 
tact with  sulphur,  they  unite  with  brilliant  combustion,  and,  according 
to  the  proportions  in  which  they  were  employed,  form  the  sulphurets  of 
potassium,  of  which  there  are  altogether  four.  These  bodies  are,  how- 
ever, always  prepared  in  practice  by  more  economical  processes. 

If  sulphate  of  potash  be  ignited  in  a  glass  tube,  and  a  current  of 
dry  hydrogen  gas  be  passed  over  it,  all  the  oxygen  both  of  acid  and 
base  is  removed  in  the  state  of  water,  and  protosuljphuret  of  potassium 
remains.  Thus,  KO.SO3  and  4H  produce  4.H0  and  K.S.  The  same 
result  follows  from  igniting  strongly,  in  a  crucible,  a  mixture  of  char- 
coal and  sulphate  of  potash,  all  the  oxygen  is  removed,  as  carbonic 
oxide,  and  the  sulphur  and  the  potassium  remain  in  combination.  KO. 
SO,  and  4C  giving  4.C0  and  K.S. 

This  protosulphuret  is  of  a  brown  colour,  fusible  below  a  red  heat; 
it  is  easily  soluble  in  water ;  its  solution  is  yellow,  and  reacts  highly 
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alcaline  and^caustic.  Wlien  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen  ra- 
pidly; and  in  preparing  it  from  sulphate  of  potash,  by  carbon,  if 
lampblack  be  used,  so  that  the  product  shall  be  in  a  state  of  very  mi- 
nute division,  it  takes  fire  spontaneously  on  coming  into  contact  with 
the  air,  constituting  2i  pyrophoms.  If  the  protosulphuret  of  potassium 
be  acted  upon  by  acids,  water  is  decomposed,  K.S  and  H.O  giving 
K.0  and  H.S ;  the  potash  remains  united  with  the  acid,  and  the  sul- 
phuret  of  hydrogen  is  given  off.  No  solid  sulphur  is  deposited,  and 
the  liquor  remains  clear. 

A  solution  of  the  protosulphuret  dissolves  sulphur  in  large  quantity, 
the  higher  sulphurets  being  formed.  It  absorbs  sulphuretted  hydr<^n 
in  such  proportion  that  a  compound  is  produced,  K.S  +  H.S,  exactly 
similar  to  the  hydrate  of  potash,  K.O  -|-  H.O. 

The  teraulphuret  of  potassium  corresponds  to  the  peroxide,  its  for- 
mula being  K.S8.  It  constitutes  the  mass  of  the  Aepar  sulphuris,  liver 
of  sulphur,  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  It  may  be  prepared  by  fusing  at  a 
moderate  heat,  one  part  of  sulphur  and  two  of  carbonate  of  potash ;  the 
mass  being  kept  liquid  as  long  as  it  effervesces  from  carbonic  acid  gas 
being  evolved.  In  this  reaction,  a  quantity  of  oxygen  from  the  potash 
combines  with  one  portion  of  the  sulphur,  forming  an  acid  of  sulphur 
differing  in  its  composition,  according  to  the  temperature,  whilst  the 
remainder  of  the  sulphur  combines  with  the  potassium,  producing  a 
sulphuret,  the  composition  of  which  is  determined  by  the  quantity  of 
sulphur  present.  With  the  above  proportions  the  final  reaction  may  be 
considered  to  be  4(K0  +  COa)  and  lOS  give  3.KS,  and  KO.SOj,  which 
constitutes  the  fused  mass,  whilst  4CO2  is  driven  off  with  effervescence. 
If,  however,  equal  weights  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  of  sulphur  had 
been  employed,  the  sulphuret  formed  contains  five  equivalents  of  sul- 
phur ;  it  is  the  pentasulphureL  The  reaction  commences  even  at  the 
temperature  at  which  sulphur  fuses,  and  all  carbonic  acid  is  given  off 
before  a  red  heat ;  hyposulphite  and  sulphite  of  potash  only  being 
formed.  The  action  of  a  higher  temperature  decomposes  the  salt  first 
formed  and  produces  sulphate  of  potash. 

These  sulphurets  resemble  each  other  completely  in  external  appear- 
ance ;  they  are  liver  brown,  they  deliquesce  in  the  air,  and  absorb  oxy- 
gen rapidly.  Their  solutions,  which  are  at  first  deep  yellow,  become 
colourless  by  uniting  with  oxygen,  hyposulphite  of  potash  being  formed, 
and  sulphur  precipitated.  If  a  solution  of  the  tersulphuret  or  penta- 
sulphuret  be  treated  with  an  acid,  water  is  decomposed,  and  potash 
being  formed,  sulphuret  of  hydrogen  is  produced;  the  remaining  sul- 
phur then  separates  in  a  state  of  very  minute  division,  and  of  a  milk 
white  colour,  constituting  the  lac  siilphuris  or  the   stilphur  precipi' 
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latum  of  phannacy.  If  the  acid  employed  be  strong  and  in  great  ex* 
cess^  a  quantity  of  bisulphuret  of  hydrogen  is  formed^  as  exphuned  in 
page  406. 

Eose  is  of  opinion  tliat  the  wliiteness  of  precipitated  sulphur  depends 
not  merely  upon  its  minute  division,  but  that  it  is  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  a  trace  of  bisulphuret  of  hydrogen.  When  the  kejiar  sul- 
phuria  is  decomposed  by  an  acid,  it  is  not  merely  that  the  excess  of 
sulphur  is  set  free,  but  in  addition,  as  there  is  always  hyposulphurous 
acid  present,  this,  when  evolved,  acts  on  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  the  sulphur  of  both  is  precipitated,  water  being  formed.  SOg  and 
2HS  giving  2.H0  and  £S  :  see  page  401. 

The  pentasulphuret  of  potassiujn  is  prepared  perfectly  pure  by  de- 
composing sulphate  of  potash  by  sulphuret  of  hydrogen,  at  a  red  heat. 
Thus,  KO.SO3  and  4HS  give  KS5  and  4H0.  This  reaction  supports 
very  much  the  view  that  this  pentasulphuret  is  really  sulphate  of  potash, 
in  which  the  oxygen,  both  of  acid  and  base,  is  replaced  by  sulphur,  for 
K.S4  may  be  constituted  of  KS  and  S.S3. 

The  seleniurets  of  potassium  are  similar  in  constitution  to  the  sul- 
phurets.  They  evolve  seleniuret  of  hydrogen  when  treated  by  acids, 
with  precipitation  of  selenium  when  it  is  present  in  greater  proportion 
than  one  equivalent. 

OF  SODIUM. 
Symbol  Na.  Eq.  23  or  287-5. 

Sodium  exists  in  great  quantities  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  especially 
combined  with  chlorine,  as  common  salt,  of  which  enormous  deposits 
are  found  in  England,  Poland,  and  elsewhere,  besides  forming  the 
leading  saUue  ingredient  of  the  waters  of  salt  lakes  and  of  the  ocean. 
It  is  found  in  many  minerals,  and  is  remarkably  prevalent  in  the  animal 
fluids,  all  of  which  contain  common  salt.  It  is,  indeed,  from  the  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  that  we  derive,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  all  the 
supplies  of  the  various  compounds  of  this  metal. 

The  discovery  of  sodium  was  made  in  the  same  manner  and  imme- 
diately subsequent  to  that  of  potassium,  by  Humphrey  Davy,  and  it  is 
now  prepared  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  that  metal.  It  is,  how- 
ever, much  more  easily  prepared,  its  reduction  does  not  require  so  high 
a  temperature,  and  it  does  not  unite  with  carbonic  oxide,  so  that  the 
formation  of  the  black  sublimate,  which  is  the  principal  source  of  loss 
and  failure  in  preparing  potassium,  does  not  occur. 

Sodium  is  lighter  than  water,  its  sp.  gr.  being  0*972;  it  conse- 
quently floats  upon  that  liquid ;  and  when  a  globule  of  the  metal  is 
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thrown  into  a  basin  of  water^  this  is  decomposed  with  great  rapidity^ 
hydrogen  being  evolved;  but  the  action  is  not  so  energetic  as  with 
potassium ;  the  gas  does  not  take  fire  spontaneously,  but  if  the  glo- 
bule be  prevented  from  moving  about,  the  water  becomes  heated)  and 
the  action  increases  to  such  a  degree  as  to  set  fire  to  the  gas ;  this 
occurs  when  there  is  so  Uttle  water  that  the  globule  does  not  swum,  or 
when  it  is  fastened  to  the  edge  of  the  vessel,  or  if  the  water  be  thick- 
ened by  gum  or  starch.  If  some  oil  of  vitriol  be  added  to  the  water, 
the  action  is  so  much  more  active,  that  combustion  occurs  even  when 
the  metallic  globule  moves  rapidly  about. 

The  symbol  of  sodium  is  Na.  derived  from  the  word  Natrium,  as 
soda  still  retains  in  many  countries,  the  name  Natron.  Its  equivalent 
numbers  are  287*5  or  23*0. 

Sodium  unites  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions,  forming  the  protoxide 
of  soda,  NaO,  and  the  peroxide,  of  which  the  constitution  is  not  ex- 
actly known.  This  last  is  prepared  just  as  the  peroxide  of  potassium, 
which  it  resembles  completely  in  its  properties.  The  former  only  re- 
quires detailed  notice. 

The  preparation  of  dry  soda  is  eflected  Kke  that  of  potash,  by  heating 
the  metal  in  dry  air  or  oxygen.  It  is  greyish  white,  and  absorbs  water 
with  excessive  power.  From  the  hydrate  of  soda  the  water  can  be  ex- 
pelled only  by  an  acid.  The  caustic  soda  is,  therefore,  always,  like 
caustic  potash,  a  hydrate  of  the  alcali.  For  the  preparation  of  caustic 
soda  the  same  process  is  to  be  followed  as  for  that  of  potash.  The 
carbonate  of  soda  of  commerce,  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  is  decomposed 
by  slaked  lime,  it  being  necessary,  however,  to  use  one-third  more  lime, 
from  the  smaller  equivalent  number  of  soda.  The  solution  of  caustic 
soda  resembles  that  of  caustic  potash  in  all  its  alcaline  characters,  but 
that  its  action  is  not  so  intense.  It  is  a  weaker  alcali ;  its  salts  being 
decomposed  in  most  cases  by  potash. 

The  soda  consists  of  an  equivalent  of  each  element ;  its  formula  is 
Na.O,  and  its  composition 

Sodium,    74-42    One  equivalent  ==  287-5  or  23'0 
Oxygen,    25-58    One  equivalent  =»  100-0  or    8*0 

100-00  387-5        31-0 

The  detection  of  soda  is  very  simple.  On  adding  to  a  solution  of 
the  substance  to  be  examined  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  if  there 
be  no  precipitate  produced,  the  base  of  the  salt  present  must  be  an 
alcali.  On  then  applying  the  various  tests  for  potash  and  for  ammonia 
detailed  in  the  last  section,  if  no  evidence  of  their  presence  be  obtained, 
the  alcah  must  be  soda ;  and  even  where  potash  also  is  present,  a  small 
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quantity  of  soda  may  be  recognized,  by  its  tiDging  the  flame  of  the 
blowpipe  of  a  fine  yellow  colour. 

The  salts  of  soda  are  usually  very  soluble,  but  it  forms  with  antimonic 
acid  a  very  sparingly  soluble  salt,  and  may  be  precipitated  from  its  solu- 
tions by  the  addition  of  antimoniate  of  potash,  which  is  very  soluble. 

The  compounds  of  soda  are  very  numerous  and  important,  and  will 
be  described  in  their  proper  place,  among  the  salts. 

The  sulphurets  of  sodium  resemble  so  completely  the  sulphurets  of 
potassium,  as  not  to  require  more  than  a  reference  to  their  description. 
To  the  scleniurets  of  sodium  the  same  remark  applies. 

LITHIUM. 

This  metal  is  found  only  in  a  few  minerals,  of  which  one  of  the  most 
common,  spodumene,  occurs  at  Killiney,  near  Dublin.  This  mineral  is 
a  double  silicate  of  the  alcali  lithia  (oxide  of  lithium)  and  alumina. 
The  metal  has  been  obtained  by  voltaic  decomposition,  but  only  in  very 
small  quantity.  It  is  w^hite,  like  sodium,  and  becomes  oxidized  imme- 
diately on  exposure  to  the  air.  Its  symbol  is  L,  and  its  equivalent 
number  80*3  or  6*4. 

To  obtain  lithia,  the  simplest  process  is  to  mix  the  mineral  containing 
it,  (generally  lepidolite  or  spodumene)  previously  reduced  to  very  fine 
powder,  with  fluor  spar,  and  to  digest  the  mass  with  oil  of  vitriol,  until  it 
is  completely  decomposed ;  the  silica  is  carried  off  by  the  hydrofluoric 
acid,  (see  page  446,)  and  the  lime,  the  alumina,  and  the  lithia  remain 
combined  with  the  sulphuric  acid.  By  the  action  of  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  the  sulphates  of  lithia  and  alumina  are  dissolved  out,  and  the  last 
then  precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  sulphates  of  lithia  and  ammonia 
being  then  ignited,  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  decomposed,  and  the 
sulphate  of  hthia  obtained  pure.  This  is  but  a  general  outline  of  the 
process,  which  requires  many  additional  operations  for  a  fully  successful 
result. 

Lithia  is  distinguished  from  the  other  alcalies  by  the  sparing  solubility 
of  its  carbonate,  in  which  character  it  approximates  to  the  property  of 
the  earths,  tlms  connecting  the  two  classes  of  metals.  Being  so  rarely 
found,  and  of  no  application  in  the  arts,  its  history  is  not  of  much 
importance. 

Lithia  is  recognized  by  the  sparing  solubility  of  its  carbonate,  and  by 
tinging  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe  of  a  brilliant  red  colour.  This  last 
character  easily  distinguishes  it  from  soda;  but  as  strontia  possesses  the 
same  property,  a  mode  of  distinguishing  strontia  from  lithia  will  be 
given  in  the  history  of  that  earth.  Lithia  is  a  protoxide,  its  formula 
being  L.O. ;  its  equivalents  180*3  or  14-4. 
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The  sulphorets  and  seleniurets  of  lithiom  do  not  possess  any  interest. 

The  alcali  ammonia  mighty  on  one  hypothesis  of  its  nature^  be  de- 
scribed here.  When  combined  with  hydrogen  it  is  considered  by  Ber- 
zelius  and  many  other  chemists  to  form  a  remarkable  compound  metal^ 
ammonium,  NH4^  whose  relations  to  potassium  are  of  an  exceedingly 
intimate  kind ;  and  the  salts  of  ammonia^  which  contain  ammonia  and 
water,  NH3+HO,  are  looked  upon  as  consisting  of  an  oxide  of  that 
metal,  NH4.O  in  combination  with  an  acid.  I  prefer,  however,  to  study 
the  history  of  ammonia,  and  all  the  classes  of  compounds  into  which  it 
enters,  among  the  bodies  of  organic  origin. 

BARIUM. 

Symbol.  Ba.  Eq.  68-7  or  858. 

Barium  is  found  exclusively  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  where  its  oxide, 
barytes,  is  the  basis  of  several  minerals,  as  the  sulphate  and  carbonate, 
which  are  the  usual  sources  from  which  it  is  obtained  for  use. 

The  metal  barium  was  discovered  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  immediately 
after  the  discovery  of  the  bases  of  the  alcalies.  It  may  be  prepared  by 
voltaic  action,  as  described  under  the  head  of  potassium,  or  much  better, 
by  passing  the  vapour  of  potassium  over  barytes  heated  to  redness ;  the 
potassium  takes  the  oxygen  of  the  barytes  and  the  barium  is  set  free. 
By  washing  the  residue  with  mercury,  the  metallic  barium  is  dissolved 
out,  and  the  mercury  being  then  distilled  off  in  a  retort  of  hard  glass, 
the  barium  remains  behind ;  it  is  a  white  metal  like  silver ;  it  fuses 
below  a  red  heat ;  it  is  denser  than  oil  of  vitriol :  it  decomposes  water 
with  great  rapidity,  evolving  hydrogen  gas  and  forming  barytes,  (oxide 
of  barium.) 

The  name  barium  is  derived  from  /3a^?,  heavy ;  the  native  sulphate 
of  barytes  having  been  called  formerly  terra  ponderosa  or  heavy  spar. 
Its  symbol  is  Ba ;  its  equivalent  numbers  858  or  68'7. 

Barium  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions,  forming  a  protox- 
ide which  is  the  earth  barytes,  Ba.O  and  a  deutoxide,  BaO,.  The  pre- 
paration of  this  last  has  been  described  so  fully  when  explaining  its  only 
important  use,  the  formation  of  deutoxide  of  hydrogen,  (p.  355,)  that  it 
need  not  be  farther  noticed  here.  The  protoxide,  barytes,  is,  however, 
one  of  the  most  important  earths. 

To  procure  pure  barytes,  the  nitrate  of  barytes  is  to  be  gently  heated 
to  redness  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  It  fuses  at  a  dull  red  heat,  and  boils 
briskly  from  the  rapid  escape  of  oxygen ;  when  this  has  terminated, 
there  remains  a  grey  loosely  coherent  powder,  which  is  barytes.  The 
melted  salt  in  this  process  is  very  apt  to  froth  up,  so  much  as  to  over- 
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flow,  unless  the  vessel  be  of  considerable  size ;  this  is  very  simply 
avoided  by  mixing  the  nitrate  of  barytes,  beforehand,  with  twice  its 
weight  of  sulphate  of  barytes  in  fine  powder.  When  the  nitrate  melts, 
the  sulphate  gives  the  mass  a  degree  of  consistence  which  prevents  its 
frothing  up,  and  on  boiling  the  residual  mass  .with  water,  all  the  pure 
barytes  dissolves,  the  sulphate  remaining  totally  unacted  on. 

If  the  native  carbonate  of  barytes,  BaO.CO*,  be  strongly  heated  with 
carbon,  the  carbonic  acid  is  converted  into  carbonic  oxide,  which  passes 
off,  and  pure  barytes  remains  behind ;  BaO.COj  and  C  giving  BaO, 
and  2.  CO ;  the  former  process  is,  however,  so  much  easier,  that  it  alone 
is  now  usually  employed.  Graham  has  suggested  the  employment  of 
iodate  of  barytes  as  a  substitute  for  the  nitrate. 

Another  process  consists  in  the  decomposition  of  sulphuret  of  barium  by 
water.  A  saturated  boiUng  solution  of  sulphuret  of  barium,  deposits  on 
cooling  a  large  mass  of  crystals  of  hydrate  of  barytes  whilst  the  remaining 
undecomposed  portion  of  the  sulphuret  remains  in  solution  united  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  On  separating  the  crystals  from  the  mother 
liquor,  they  only  require  to  be  redissolved  and  crystallized  from  pure 
water  twice  or  tlu*ice  to  be  perfectly  pure.  The  mother  Hquor  when 
concentrated  by  boiling  gives  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  will,  on 
cooling,  deposit  more  crystals,  so  that  finally  there  takes  place  a 
decomposition  of  the  total  quantity  of  sulphuret  of  barium  with 
the  elements  of  water  into  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  barytes,  which 
latter  may  thus  be  easily  obtained  pure.  The  sulphuret  of  barium 
may  also  be  decomposed  by  metaUic  oxides,  as  shall  be  hereafter 
described. 

Pure  barytes  is  a  heavy  grey  powder ;  when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  ab« 
sorbs  water  rapidly,  giving  out  much  heat  and  falling  into  a  fine  white 
powder,  hydrate  of  barytes,  BaO  +  HO.  Another  hydrate  may  be 
obtained  crystallized,  by  dissolving  barytes  in  three  parts  of  boiling 
water,  and  allowing  the  solution  to  cool  slowly ;  it  contains  nine  equi- 
valents of  water.  Tlie  solution  of  barytes  is  very  caustic  and  alcaline ; 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  a  white  precipitate  of 
carbonate  of  barytes  is  formed;  it  is  hence  used  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  air,  (page  361,)  and  in  some 
other  cases. 

The  detection  of  barytes  is  very  simple ;  its  soluble  compounds  give 
white  precipitates  with  carbonate  of  soda,  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  with 
hydrofluosihcic  acid,  and  none  of  these  are  affected  by  a  solution  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas  in  water.  The  sulphate  of  barytes  is  not 
merely  insoluble  in  water,  but  also  in  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  which  i9 

a  further  characteristic  of  this  earth. 
31 
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Tlie  formula  of  baiytes  is  Ba.O,  and  its  composition 

Barium,   89*55    One  eqiuTalent  =»  858*0  or  687 
Oxygen,   10*45    One  equivalent  «=  100*0  or    8*0 

100  00  9580        767 

The  soluble  compounds  of  barytes  are  all  poisonous,  and  the  car- 
bonate, although  insoluble  in  water,  is  yet  dissolved  by  the  free  adds 
of  the  stomach  and  becomes  poisonous.  The  antidote  to  all  barytio 
preparations  is  sulphate  of  soda,  or  sulphate  of  magnesia,  administered 
in  excess ;  the  sulphate  of  barytes  then  produced  is  absolutely  inert. 

Sulphuret  of  Barium, — Ba.S.  This  body  is  of  considerable  interest, 
as  the  source  of  barytes  and  of  most  of  its  ordinary  compounds ;  to  pre- 
pare it,  sulphate  of  barytes  in  fine  powder  is  to  be  mixed  with  one- 
fourth  of  its  weight  of  lampblack,  and  exposed  to  a  very  strong  heat 
for  two  hours ;  the  carbon  removes  all  the  oxygen  from  the  salt ;  car- 
bonic oxide  is  evolved,  and  sulphuret  of  barium  remains ;  BaO.SOj  and 
4C,  giving  4.C0  and  Ba.S.  The  mass  thus  obtained  forms  an  olive 
powder.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  forming  a  deep  yellow  solution,  but 
is  partly  decomposed,  barytes  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  formed, 
which  latter  unites  with  the  undecomposed  sulphuret  of  barium  to  pro- 
duce the  body  BaS  +  HS  corresponding  to  hydrate  of  barytes  BaO.  -f- 
HO.  The  sulphuret  of  barium  is  decomposed  by  acids,  sulphuret  of 
hydrogen  being  evolved,  and  a  salt  of  barytes  formed :  it  is  thus  that 
the  salts  of  barytes  are  obtained  for  laboratory  use. 

A  simple  mode  of  obtaining  caustic  barytes  directly  from  the  sul- 
phuret of  barium  has  been  recently  given  by  Mohr.  It  consists,  in 
adding  to  a  boiling  solution  of  the  sulphuret,  black  oxide  of  copper 
until  the  whole  of  the  sulphuret  of  barium  is  decomposed,  as  is  easily 
ascertained,  by  adding  a  drop  of  the  solution  to  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead ;  the  copper  combines  with  the  sulphur,  whilst  the  bariimi  and  the 
oxygen  unite,  Ba.S  and  Cu.O  producing  Ba.O  and  Cu.S.  This  is 
probably  the  simplest  and  cheapest  means  of  obtaining  pure  barytes. 
Other  metallic  oxides  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  they  gene- 
rally produce  some  hyposulphite  or  hyposulphate  of  barytes  which  oxide 
of  copper  does  not. 

OF  STRONTIUM. 
Symbol  Sr.     Eq.  43-85  or  547-3. 

This  metal  is  the  basis  of  the  earth  strontia,  protoxide  of  strontium, 
which  exists  native,  combined  with  sulphuric  and  carbonic  acids.  The 
native  carbonate  of  strontia  was  first  found  at  Strontian  in  Scotland, 
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and  proved  to  contain  an  earth  different  from  barytes,  by  Dr.  Hope. 
The  similarity  of  these  two  earths  is  very  great,  so  that  the  general  out- 
line of  the  history  of  strontia  is  the  same  as  that  of  barytes. 

The  metal  strontium  is  obtained  precisely  as  barium,  with  which  it 
perfectly  agrees  in  character  so  far  as  its  properties  have  been  ascer- 
tained. Its  symbol  is  Sr,  and  its  equivalent  number  647*8  or  48*8. 
To  obtain  strontia  the  same  processes  may  be  employed  which  were 
described  for  the  preparation  of  barytes,  substituting  the  native  car- 
bonate or  sulphate  of  strontia  for  the  compounds  of  barytes.  The 
strontia  is  grey,  slakes  on  exposure  to  the  air,  forming  a  hydrate,  SrO. 
HO,  and  by  crystallization  from  its  watery  solution,  another  hydrate 
SrO  -f-  9. HO.  Strontia  is  less  soluble  than  barytes,  its  taste  is  not  so 
caustic ;  nor  is  it  so  poisonous. 

Strontia  is  distinguished  from  barytes  by  tinging  the  flame  of  the 
blowpipe  a  rich  crimson.  The  red  lights^  used  in  fireworks  owe  their 
colour  to  nitrate  of  strontia  which  is  used  in  their  preparation.  But  the 
red  colour  from  strontia  is  destroyed  and  changed  to  yellow  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  barytes,  whilst  the  presence  of  barytes  does  not 
at  all  interfere  with  the  red  flame  from  lithia.  By  this  means  strontia 
and  lithia  are  distinguished.  Like  barytes,  the  soluble  salts  of  strontia 
are  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  but  the  sulphate  of  strontia  is 
not  so  very  insoluble  as  sulphate  of  barytes;  a  solution  of  strontia 
is  also  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda.  The  hydrofluosilicic  and  the 
hyposulphurous  acids  which  precipitate  barytes,  do  not  precipitate 
strontia,  and  thus  these  earths  may  be  distinguished  and  separated  from 
each  other ;  the  chromic  acid  acts  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  sulphuret  and  seleniuret  of  strontium  resemble  perfectly  those 
of  barium,  and  are  prepared  in  the  same  way. 

OF  CALCIUM. 
Si/7nhoL  Ca.  Eq.  20  or  250. 

The  existence  of  this  metal  was  first  recognized  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  it  being  obtained  from  lime,  by  the  same  method  as  that  described 
under  the  head  of  barium ;  it  is  white  like  silver ;  it  sinks  in  water, 
which  it  decomposes  rapidly,  evolving  hydrogen  and  uniting  with 
oxygen,  to  form  lime  (protoxide  of  calcium.)  The  symbol  of  calcium  is 
Ca,  and  its  equivalent  number  250  or  20. 

Calcium  combines  with  oxygen  only  in  one  proportion,  forming  lime, 
the  most  important  of  the  earths.  It  is  found  very  extensively  distri- 
buted in  the  mineral  kingdom,  principally  combined  with  sulphuric  and 
carbonic  acids,  forming  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum,  plaster  of  Paris)  and 
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carbonate  of  lime  (marble,  limestone,  chalk.)  Tliese  substances  exist 
as  rocks  or  crystallized,  the  last  constituting  the  mineral  species,  arra- 
gonite  and  calc  spar,  often  referred  to  under  the  heads  of  crystalline 
systems,  isomorphism,  and  dimorphism.  Lime  is  found  also  combined 
with  phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids,  in  several  minerals,  and  the  native 
fluoride  of  calcium  is  the  fluor  spar,  used  for  the  preparation  of  the 
hydrofluoric  acid  and  other  compounds  of  fluorine. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  quantities  of  carbonate  of  lime  which 
are  found  constituting  a  great  proportion  of  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
as  for  instance,  the  whole  centre  of  Ireland  is  one  vast  plain  of  lime- 
stone, and  in  that  as  well  as  other  forms,  chalk,  marble,  &c.  it  is  equaUy 
extensive  in  most  other  countries,  it  is  questionable  whether  lime  should 
not  be  looked  upon  as  rather  a  characteristic  of  the  animal  than  of  the 
mineral  kingdom  of  nature.  The  bony  or  testaceous  skeleton,  by 
which  the  softer  portions  of  the  animal  frame  are  attached,  is  always 
found  to  consist  of  lime  united  either  with  carbonic  or  phosphoric 
acids,  and  the  diversity  of  chemical  composition  in  this  respect  is  found 
to  coincide  in  a  remarkable  degree  with  the  most  natural  physiological 
classification.  The  skeletons  of  the  vertebrated  animals  consist  prin- 
cipally of  phosphate  of  lime,  whilst  in  the  shells  of  the  invertebrate 
animals,  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  the  prevalent  component.  The  teeth 
also  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime ;  in  all  these  cases,  the  phosphate  of 
lime  is  associated  with  fluoride  of  calcium,  just  as  occurs  in  the  native 
phosphate,  the  mineral  apatite. 

Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  great  geological  formations  which 
contain  carbonate  of  lime  are  found  to  consist  of  the  aggregated  skele- 
tons (shells)  of  myriads  of  the  tribes  of  invertebrated  animals,  which 
had  existed  in  some  former  period  of  the  world's  history.  Prom  the 
densest  and  hardest  limestone,  to  the  softest  chalk,  the  entire  mass  re- 
solves itself  ultimately  into  a  congeries  of  animal  remains,  and  hence  the 
great  supply  of  lime  in  the  mineral  state  arises  from  the  destruction  of 
its  animal  sources.  Even  those  crystalline  marbles  in  which  no  organic 
remains  can  be  traced,  appear  destitute  of  them  only  from  having  been 
subjected,  by  volcanic  heat  or  otherwise,  to  the  influence  of  causes 
which  have  gradually  rendered  the  texture  of  the  mass  completely  uni- 
form. The  lime  which  exists  in  nature  must,  therefore,  be  looked  upon 
as  being  continually  in  a  state  of  passage  between  the  organized  and  the 
inorganic  kingdoms.  The  plants  which  grow  upon  the  soil  take  up,  by 
dissolution  in  their  juices,  salts  of  lime,  which  pass  into  the  substance 
of  the  animal  which  feeds  upon  them,  and  accumulating  in  its  system, 
aflbrd  materials  for  the  proper  development  of  the  skeleton.  AVhen  the 
animal  dies,  the  materials  of  its  tissues  either  serve  for  the  nutrition  of 
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some  other  animal,  or  being  totally  decomposed,  its  elements  return  to 
the  mineral  kingdom,  to  be,  in  after  ages,  the  subject  of  similar  altema-* 
tions. 

Lime  is  always  obtained  for  the  purposes  of  chemistry  and  of  the  arts, 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  native  carbonate.  To  obtain  Hme  perfectly 
pure,  crystals  of  calc  spar  or  pieces  of  Carrara  marble  should  be  strongly 
heated  in  a  crucible  loosely  covered,  so  that  the  carbonic  acid  can 
readily  escape.  In  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  carbonate  of  lime  is 
not  decomposed  by  heat,  as  was  explained  already  in  p.  220.  On  the 
large  scale,  lime  is  obtained  by  burning  the  ordinary  limestone  in  kilns. 
At  the  bottom  is  a  grate  on  wliich  fuel  is  laid,  and  the  kiln  then  filled 
with  limestone  and  fuel,  (culm  or  small  coal)  mixed  in  suitable  propor* 
tions;  when  the  fire  is  hghted  on  the  grate,  the  combustion  extends 
throughout  the  mass,  and  as  the  perfectly  burned  hme  is  extracted  at 
the  bottom  by  the  orifice  of  the  grate,  new  quantities  of  fuel  and  lime- 
stone are  introduced  above,  so  that  the  combustion  is  continuous ;  the 
carbonic  acid  evolved  is  completely  removed  by  the  rapid  draught 
through  the  fire. 

Lime  is  a  pure  white  earth.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  rapidly  ab- 
sorbs water,  and  falls  into  a  white  powder,  (slaked  hme,)  which  is  a 
hydrate  CaO.  HO.  If  a  httle  water  be  poured  on  a  piece  of  well  burned 
lime  it  is  absorbed  instantly,  and  the  lime  appears  quite  dry,  but  after  a 
few  moments  it  cracks,  and  falls  into  a  powder  of  hydrate,  evolving 
so  much  heat  as  to  char  wood,  and  inflame  gunpowder,  when  in  large 
quantities.  It  is  thus  that  vessels  laden  with  hme  have  been  burned  at 
sea,  by  water  penetrating  to  the  hold.  Lime  is  soluble  in  water,  though 
but  sparingly,  and  still  less  soluble  in  boiling  than  in  cold  water;  one 
part  of  Hme  requiring  778  of  water  at  60^  and  1270  at  212^  for  its  so- 
lution ;  hence  when  lime  water  is  boiled  it  becomes  turbid.  The  solu- 
tion of  lime  has  an  acrid,  slightly  caustic  taste ;  it  reacts  alcaline ;  ex- 
posed to  the  air  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  becoming  covered  with  a  crys- 
talline pellicle  of  carbonate  of  hme.  On  breathing  into  hme  water 
through  a  glass  tube,  it  is  immediately  rendered  turbid  by  the  carbon- 
ate of  hme  produced  by  respiration ;  an  excess  of  the  carbonic  acid, 
however,  dissolves  the  precipitate.  It  is  in  this  way  that  carbonate  of 
lime  is  held  dissolved  in  almost  all  ordinary  spring  and  river  waters.  If 
lime  be  perfectly  dry,  it  has  little  or  no  tendency  to  absorb  carbonic 
acid ;  it  requires  to  be  first  slaked  and  then  the  hydrate  is  decomposed, 
the  water  being  expelled  by  the  carbonic  acid ;  the  absorption  is  very 
rapid  until  the  lime  becomes  one-half  saturated,  a  compound  of  CaO. 
CO2  +  CaO.  HO  being  probably  formed,  but  after  that  point  the  ab^ 
sorption  advances  but  very  sloM'ly. 
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Lime  being  a  protoxide^  its  formula  is  Ca.O  and  its  composition  and 
equivalent  numbers  are  as  follows : 

Calcium,  71*91     One  equivalent  =  2500  or  20*0 
Oxygen,   2809    One  equivalent  =  1000  or    8*0 


10000  3500        280 

Lime  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  dilute  solutions  not  being  precipi- 
tated by  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphate  of  soda^  but  giving  a  white  precipi- 
tate of  oxalate  of  lime  on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid ;  an 
excess  of  oxalic  acid  does  not  redissolve  this  precipitate.  The  nitrate  of 
lime  is  deliquescent  and  soluble  in  alcohol^  by  which  it  also  differs  from 
the  preceding  earths.  The  compounds  of  lime,  when  ignited  before  the 
blowpipe,  tinge  the  flame  of  a  brick-red  colour. 

Lime  is  of  great  importance  in  the  arts,  from  its  use  in  making  mor- 
tar, and  in  agriculture  from  its  application  as  a  manure.  The  lime  in 
mortar  is  not  as  carbonate,  and  its  coherent  property  appears  to  depend 
only  on  the  gradual  drying  of  the  hydrate  by  which  the  stones  are  re- 
tained together,  as  boards  are  by  the  drying  of  the  glue  between  their 
surfaces.  The  use  of  lime  as  a  manure,  arises  from  its  decomposing  the 
insoluble  organic  matters  of  the  soil,  woody  fibres,  ulmine,  &c.,  and 
producing  other  products  more  readily  taken  up  by  the  sensitive  radicles 
of  the  growing  plants.  It  is  hence  on  such  soils  as  possess  a  large 
quantity  of  organic  matter,  but  are  still  barren  from  its  not  being  in 
the  suitable  condition,  that  the  beneficial  efljects  of  lime  are  peculiarly 
marked. 

There  is  a  deuioxid^  of  calcium  CaO^  prepared  by  adding  a  solution 
of  deutoxide  of  hydrogen  to  lime  water ;  it  resembles  deutoxide  of  ba- 
rium, but  is  of  no  importance. 

There  are  three  compounds  of  sulphur  and  calcium  known ;  the  firsts 
or  p^roto&ulpAurel  of  calcium,  CaS,  may  be  prepared  by  heating  sulphate 
of  lime  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  or  more  simply  by  ig- 
niting sulphate  of  lime  with  one-third  of  its  weight  of  lampblack ;  all 
the  oxygen  of  the  salt  is  carried  off  as  water,  in  the  one,  or  as  carbonic 
oxide,  in  the  other  case,  and  the  sulphur  and  calcium  remain  united. 
It  is  a  white  powder,  but  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  By  boiling 
in  water  it  is  decomposed  similarly  to  sulphuret  of  barium,  hydrosul- 
phuretted  sulphuret  of  calcium  dissolving,  and  hydrate  of  lime  being 
deposited.  It  plays  an  important  part  in  the  manufacture  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  as  shall  be  hereafter  explained. 

When  flowers  of  sulphur  and  slaked  lime  are  boiled  together  in  water, 
a  deep  yellow  solution  is  obtained,  which  is  said  to  be  a  sulphuret  of 
lime,  but  which  really  consists  of  a  mixture  of  hyposulphite  of  lime  and 
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blsulphnret  ofcalciumy  6.S  and  3.CaO  producing  B%Qh  +  CaO  and  2. 
CaS,.  K  the  solution  be  concentrated,  this  last  separates  in  yellow 
prisms  with  water  of  crystallization.  It  is  from  this  yellow  liquor,  that 
the  precipitated  sulphur  is  prepared,  for  on  adding  to  it  an  acid,  sul- 
phuret  of  hydrogen  is  evolved  from  the  sulphuret  of  calcium  in  such 
proportion  as  to  decompose  the  hyposulphurous  acid,  and  all  the  sulphur 
is  precipitated,  whilst  the  lime  remains  in  combination  with  the  acid 
which  is  employed.  If  the  sulphur  be  in  great  excess  in  proportion  to 
the  lime,  2k  pentasulphuret  of  calcium  may  be  formed. 

The  seleniuret  of  calcium  is  not  important.  If  phosphorus  in  vapour  be 
passed  through  a  red  hot  tube  loosely  filled  with  lime,  a  brown  substance 
is  produjced,  popularly  termed  pAaspAurel  of  lime  but  which  is  a  mixture 
of  phosphate  of  lime  smd  jpkospAuret  ^calcium  ;  the  temperature  must 
not  be  raised  too  high  or  else  the  phosphorus  may  be  expelled  again. 
When  this  phosphuret  of  calcium  is  brought  into  contact  with  water, 
it  is  decomposed,  phosphite  of  lime,  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen  being 
produced ;  this  last  being  evolved  in  its  spontaneously  inflammable  con- 
dition, it  is  an  interesting  experiment  to  throw  a  fragment  of  the  brown 
substance  into  a  glass  of  water,  numerous  gas  bubbles  are  immediately 
formed,  which  explode  when  they  reach  the  air  as  described  in  p.  416. 
When  phosphuret  of  calcium  is  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid,  the  phos- 
phuret of  hydrogen  evolved  is  not  spontaneously  inflammable. 

OF  MAGNESIUM. 
Sj/mbol.  Mg.  Eq.  12-7  or  158-3. 

This  metal,  like  the  bases  of  the  other  earths,  was  first  recognised  by 
Humphrey  Davy,  but  the  process  by  which  it  is  best  prepared,  is  that 
given  by  Bussy.  A  few  pieces  of  potassium  are  to  be  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  and  then  a  quantity  of  anhydrous  chlo- 
ride of  magnesium  in  small  fragments  is  to  be  laid  upon  them ;  the  part 
of  the  tube  containing  the  earthy  chloride  is  to  be  heated  to  near  its 
point  of  fusion,  and  then  the  metal  converted  into  vapour  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  lamp,  as  in  the  figure,  p.  448 ;  as  soon  as  the  vapour  of 
the  potassium  comes  into  contact  with  the  heated  salt  vivid  ignition  en- 
sues, and  chloride  of  potassium  being  formed,  the  magnesium  is  libe- 
rated in  the  metalhc  state.  Mg.  CI  and  K  giving  K.  CI  and  Mg. 
WTien  the  action  has  ceased,  and  the  tube  is  completely  cool,  the  mass 
is  to  be  washed  Tivath  water,  the  chloride  of  potassium  dissolves  and 
leaves  the  magnesium,  with  perfect  metallic  properties,  behind.  It  is 
white  like  silver,  malleable  and  fusible  at  a  red  heat ;  it  is  not  changed 
by  dry  air,  and  but  slowly  oxidized  by  dani})  air ;  it  may  be  boiled  in 
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water  without  this  being  decomposed.  If  magnesium  be  heated  to  red- 
ness in  air  or  oxygen,  it  buras  with  brilliancy,  forming  magnesia,  and 
it  inflames  spontaneously  in  clilorine ;  it  dissolves  in  dilute  acids  with 
the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  the  formation  of  a  salt  of  magnesia. 
The  symbol  of  magnesium  is  Mg.  and  its  equivalent  number  is  158"S 
or  12*7  according  to  the  standard. 

Magnesia,  the  only  known  compound  of  magnesium  and  oxygen,  is  a 
protoxide.  It  exists  in  considerable  quantity  in  nature,  being  a  consti- 
tuent of  a  great  variety  of  minerals ;  it  is  found  as  hydrate,  as  carbon- 
ate, sulphate,  and  silicate,  but  its  most  abundant  source  is  the  magne- 
sian  limestone,  common  both  in  Ireland  and  England,  which  consists  of 
an  equivalent  of  each  carbonate,  its  formula  being  CaO.  CO,  +  MgO. 
COj.  The  pure  magnesia  is  always  prepared  by  exposing  the  carbonate 
of  magnesia  of  commerce,  the  preparation  of  which  will  be  described 
among  the  salts,  to  a  full  red  heat;  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and 
the  earth  remains  pure.  Magnesia  is  a  very  light  white  powder,  with- 
out taste  or  smell ;  it  is  almost  perfectly  infusible ;  but  it  and  lime  are 
remarkable  for  becoming  beautifully  phosphorescent  when  strongly 
heated,  and  it  is  hence  that  lime  is  used  as  a  source  of  the  most  brilliant 
light  when  it  is  heated  in  the  jet  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe.  It  is 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  still  less  so  in  hot  than  in  cold 
water ;  its  solution  browns  turmeric  paper  very  slightly.  It  is  remark- 
ably inferior  to  lime  in  basic  power,  but  still  neutralizes  the  strongest 
acids  perfectly,  forming  excellently  characterized  classes  of  salts. 

Magnesia  forms  with  arsenious  acid  a  very  insoluble  salt,  and  has  on 
that  account  been  recommended  as  a  remedy  to  poisoning  by  arsenic. 
It  acts  only  however  when  in  the  form  of  a  gelatinous  hydrate,  and 
should  therefore  be  administered  as  freshly  precipitated  by  potash  from 
a  solution  of  epsom  salts,  or  as  prepared  anhydrous  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  carbonate  at  a  temperature  just  below  ignition.  In  this 
state  the  magnesia  when  put  into  contact  with  water  combines  with  it, 
forming  a  bulky  gelatinous  hydrate,  which  diffused  through  water  forms 
the  antidote. 

The  formula  of  magnesia  is  Mg.O,  and  its  composition  and  equivalent 
numbers  are. 

Magnesium,  61*29    One  cqaivalent  ^^^  158*3  or  12.7 
Oxygen,         3871     One  equivalent  =  1000  or    8*0 


100*00  258*3        20*7 


Magnesia  is  recognized  by  its  sulphate  being  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  a  solution  containing  it  being  precipitated  by  the  alcalies  and  their 
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carbonates.  The  precipitate  so  obtained  is  redissolved  on  adding  to  the 
liquor  a  strong  solution  of  sal-ammoniac.  The  most  delicate  test  for 
magnesia  consists  in  rendering  the  liquor  suspected  to  contain  it  alcaline 
by  ammonia^  and  then  adding  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda;  after  a 
short  time  the  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia  crystallizes  on  the 
side  of  the  glass,  particularly  if  it  be  scratched  by  a  glass  rod :  this 
double  salt  is  almost  completely  insoluble  in  an  alcaline  liquor.  A  solid 
substance  containing  magnesia  possesses  the  property,  that  if  it  be 
moistened  by  a  very  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  cobalt  and  ignited 
strongly  by  the  blowpipe,  it  becomes  a  fine  pink  or  rose  colour ;  the 
presence  of  other  bodies  may,  however,  interfere  with  this  result. 

The  sulphurets  and  seleniurets  of  magnesium  are  of  no  importance ; 
they  resemble,  almost  perfectly,  those  of  calcium  already  noticed. 


SECTION  II. 

'  METALS   OP  THE   SECOND   CLASS. 

OF  ALUMINUM. 

Symbol.  Al.     Eq.  13-7  or  171-2. 

This  metal  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  potassium  upon  its  chloride, 
exactly  as  described  for  magnesium  in  the  last  division,  but  the  opera- 
tion must  be  performed  in  vessels  of  platinum  or  porcelain,  as  the  heat 
spontaneously  evolved  during  the  reaction  is  so  intense,  as  to  fuse  the 
most  refractory  glass;  the  quantity  operated  on  should  likewise  be 
small.  A  grey  melted  mass  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  metallic  alu* 
minum  remains,  which  is  to  be  washed  with  cold  water,  and  the  metal 
is  thus  obtained  in  minute  but  brilliant  scales. 

Aluminum  does  not  decompose  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
only  slowly  even  at  a  boiling  heat,  but  it  dissolves  rapidly  in  dilute 
acids,  and  also  in  solutions  of  the  caustic  alcalies,  with  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen  gas,  from  the  water  being  decomposed.  The  symbol  of  ala- 
minum  is  Al.  and  its  equivalent  numbers  171*2  or  18*7,  according  to 
the  sale. 

There  is  but  one  compound  known  of  aluminum  and  oxygen ;  it  is 
alumina.  This  earth  exists  in  very  large  quantity  in  nature,  being  even 
still  more  abundant  than  lime ;  it  is  a  principal  ingredient  of  almost  all 
rocks,  except  the  purest  kind  of  limestone ;  it  constitutes  the  great 
mass  of  the  ordinary  clays  and  soils,  these  deposits  being  produced  by 
the  gradual  decomposition  and  detrition  of  various  kinds  of  rocks.    In 
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all  these  forms  the  alumina  is  generally  combined  with  silica^  and  some- 
times with  solphuric  or  phosphoric  acids ;  it  is  also  met  with  pure^  or  at 
least  contaminated  by  the  presence  of  only  a  trace  of  foreign  matter ; 
thus  the  ruby  and  the  sapphire,  two  of  the  most  highly  prized  precious 
stones,  arc  alumina,  combined  with  small  quantities  of  colouring 
matter.  The  importance  of  alumina  in  the  arts  is  very  great ;  it  is  a 
necessary  ingredient  in  the  formation  of  all  kinds  of  earthenware,  fix)m 
tiles  or  bricks  to  the  finest  kind  of  porcelain,  and  is  extensively  used 
as  the  basis  or  mordant  for  some  of  the  most  brilliant  and  durable  co- 
lours that  can  be  fixed  upon  cotton  or  wooUen  cloth.  The  alumina 
derives  its  name  from  the  salt  wliich  it  forms  with  potash  and  sulphuric 
acid,  the  alum  of  commerce,  from  which  it  is  always  prepared  for  the 
purposes  of  the  chemist. 

To  prepare  pure  alumina,  a  solution  of  alum  is  to  be  decomposed  by 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  the  precipitate  separated  by  the  filter.  Tliis 
precipitate  is  alumina,  the  sulphuric  acid  being  taken  by  the  potash, 
and  the  carbonic  acid,  w  hich  cannot  combine  with  the  alumina,  being 
evolved  as  gas.  The  alumina  thus  produced  is,  however,  not  quite 
pure,  it  always  carries  down  with  it  a  little  sulphate  of  potash,  from 
which  it  must  be  separated  by  being  dissolved  in  dilute  muriatic  acid, 
and  again  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  being  then  well 
washed,  pntil  the  water  passes  from  the  filter  completely  free  from  sal- 
ammoniac,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  pure.  The  alumina  so  obtained, 
when  dried  at  common  temperatures,  constitutes  a  bulky  gummy  mass, 
which  is  a  hydrate,  the  earth  and  water  containing  equal  quantities  of 
oxygen.  To  expel  this  water  completely,  it  must  be  exposed  to  a  white 
heat ;  in  drying  it  contracts  very  much.  It  was  on  the  measurement 
of  this  contraction  that  Wedgewood  founded  his  pyrometer,  now  gone 
out  of  use,  and  to  allow  for  it,  all  vessels  of  earthenware  and  china  are 
made  much  larger  than  they  are  intended  to  be,  when  completely 
baked. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  power  with  which  alumina  absorbs  and 
retains  moisture,  it  adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue,  producing  a  very 
peculiar  sensation  when  applied  to  it.  The  more  or  less  retentive  qua- 
lity of  soils  results  from  the  same  property,  and  is  generally  proportional 
to  the  quantity  of  pure  clay  which  they  contain. 

Alumina  is  white ;  if  dried  at  moderate  temperatures,  it  dissolves  freely 
in  acids,  and  in  solutions  of  the  fixed  caustic  alcdies,  but  if  it  be  veiy 
strongly  heated,  particularly  if  fused  by  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  it 
dissolves  much  more  slowly.  It  is  particularly  remarkable  for  its  ten- 
dency to  unite  with  organic  matters.  If  a  cotton  cloth  be  immersed 
in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  alumina,  the  earth  will  deposit  itself  com- 
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pletdy  in  the  fibres  of  the  cotton  and  leave  the  acetic  acid  free. 
The  most  important  processes  in  calico  printing  repose  upon  this 
principle. 

Although  alumina  is  the  only  compound  of  aluminum  and  oxygen, 
it  is  yet  not  to  be  considered  as  a  protoxide.  I  have  already  described, 
(pages  287  and  308)  the  isomorphous  and  other  relations  which  estab« 
lish  its  constitution  to  be  similar  to  that  of  peroxide  of  iron.  It  is 
hence  a  sesquioxide,  and  its  formula  is  AlsO,.  Its  composition  and 
equivalent  numbers  arc 

Alumina,  53*3    Two  equiyalcnts,      =»  342*4  or  27*4 
Oxygen,   46*7    Three  equivalents,  =  300*0  or  240 


100*0  642.4        51-4 

Alumina  is  easily  recognized.  Its  solution  is  precipitated  by  the  al- 
caUne  carbonates^  and  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  by  the  caustic  fixed 
alcaUes,  but  not  by  ammonia.  It  is  also  precipitated  white  by  hydro- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia.  A  very  minute  trace  of  alumina  may  be  redissolved 
by  ammonia,  and  is  then  best  detected  by  adding  phosphoric  acid ;  a 
precipitate  of  phospliate  of  alumina  forms,  which  is  perfectly  insoluble 
in  water  of  ammonia  and  in  acetic  acid,  but  dissolves  in  caustic  potash. 
If  a  solid  substance  containing  alumina  be  moistened  with  a  trace  of 
nitrate  of  cobalt,  and  ignited  by  the  blowpipe,  it  becomes  of  a  beau- 
tiful blue  colour. 

If  aluminum  be  heated  in  the  vapour  of  sulphur,  it  takes  fire,  and 
forms  a  grey  mass  of  suljphuret  of  aluminum.  This  is  decomposed  by 
water,  producing  alumina  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  shewing  that  its 
formula  was  Alj.Ss,  which  with  3.H0  give  AI9O3  and  3.HS.  This  sul- 
phuret,  therefore,  cannot  be  formed  in  solution ;  and  when  a  solution 
of  alumina  is  precipitated  by  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  as  already 
noticed,  the  precipitate  is  pure  alumina,  and  the  liquor  contains  sul- 
phuret  of  hydrogen. 

The  seleniuret  and  phosphuret  of  aluminum  are  known,  but  of  no 
importance. 

OF  GLUCINUM. 

The  earth  of  which  this  metal  is  the  basis  has  been  found  but  in  a  few 
rare  minerals,  and  as  it  exercises  no  influence  on  science,  from  the  nature 
of  its  compounds,  and  is  of  no  application  in  medicine  or  in  the  arts,  a 
very  brief  notice  of  it  will  suffice.  It  exists  in  the  emerald,  beryl,  and 
euclase.  To  obtain  it  from  beryl,  the  mineral  is  fused  with  carbonate 
of  potash,  the  mass  treated  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  evaporated  to 
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dryness  to  separate  the  silica.  The  portion  which  dissolves  then  in 
water  is  to  be  decomposed  by  ammonia,  which  precipitates  the  alumina 
and  glucina  together,  and  the  moist  precipitate  digested  in  a  strong  cold 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  which  the  glucina  dissolves.  On 
boiling  the  filtered  liquor  so  obtained  the  glucina  separates  in  combi- 
nation with  carbonic  acid,  from  which  it  is  freed  by  ignition,  and  so  ob- 
tained pure. 

This  earth  is  tasteless  and  inodorous ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
has  no  action  on  vegetable  colours.  It-s  salts  taste  remarkably  sweet, 
whence  its  name  (/Xuxyj.)  It  is  easily  recognized  by  its  relation  to 
pure  and  carbonated  ammonia,  described  in  the  details  of  its  prepa- 
ration. The  metal  ghwinum.  is  prepared  from  its  chloride  precisely  as 
aluminum  and  magnesium,  which  it  resembles  very  closely  in  all  its 
properties.  Its  symbol  is  G,  and  \i%  equivalent  numbers  331 '4  or 
26-5. 

Glucina  is  considered  to  be,  like  alumina,  a  sesquioxide,  and  its 
formula  being  GjOj,  its  composition  and  equivalents  may  easily  be 
calculated. 

OF  YTTRIUM.  TERBIUM,  ERBIUM,  THORIUM,  AND  ZIRCONIUM. 

These  metals  are  the  bases  of  earths,  concerning  which,  from  the 
rarity  of  the  sources  from  which  they  liave  hitherto  been  derived,  but 
little  is  known,  and  from  their  being  destitute  of  scientific  importance 
as  well  as  of  practical  application,  a  short  notice  of  their  characters  only 
need  be  given. 

Tttriuin,  Erbium,  and  Terbiufn. — ^The  earth  tfttria,  oxide  of  yttrium, 
exists  in  some  rare  Swedish  minerals,  which  were  its  only  sources  until 
the  remarkable  announcement,  by  Apjohn,  of  its  presence  in  the  ordi- 
nary Bohemian  garnet,  or  pyrope.  The  method  of  its  extraction  is  too 
complicated  for  description  here.  It  is  insoluble  in  the  fixed  caustic 
alcalies,  and  is  precipitated  by  the  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  by  which 
it  is  completely  distinguished  from  the  other  earths.  It  is  a  protoxide. 
Its  formula  is  hence  Y.O. 

The  characters  of  true  yttria  have,  however,  recently  been  rendered 
very  doubtful  by  the  discovery  by  Mosander  of  the  substance  usually 
termed  yttria,  containing,  besides  the  true  earth,  at  least  two  other  new 
metallic  oxides,  which  are  separated  as  yet  but  imperfectly  from  it  and 
from  each  other.  To  the  new  metals  the  presumed  bases  of  those  new 
earthy  oxides,  the  names  erbium  and  terbium  have  been  given.  Their 
characteristic  properties  will  be  sufiiciently  evident  from  the  following 
modes  of  preparation : — 

On  precipitating  a  solution  of  yttria  with  an  alcali,  gradually  added. 
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and  separately  collecting  the  precipitates  which  form  after  each  addition, 
they  are  found  to  assume  different  colours  when  dried  and  ignited.  The 
portions  first  precipitated  becoming  orange,  the  last  becoming  only  very 
pale  yellow  or  remaining  white.  The  last  appears  to  be  pure  yttria,  so 
far  as  it  is  known.  The  first  portion  (orange,)  appears  to  be  oxide  of 
erbium,  whilst  in  the  intermediate  stages  oxide  of  terbium  principally 
exists.  The  oxide  of  erbium  appear  to  be  orange  coloured  and  to  form 
red  salts.  The  oxide  of  terbium  appears  to  be  white  but  to  form  pale  red 
salts.  The  pure  yttria  is  white  and  forms  colourless  salts.  Of  the 
equivalent  numbers  of  these  bodies,  and  indeed  of  their  detailed  history 
we  are  as  yet  quite  ignorant. 

Thoriu7n, — The  earth  Thoria,  Oxide  of  Thorium,  Th.O,  has  been 
found  but  in  two  excessively  rare  minerals.  It  is  the  heaviest  of  all  the 
earths,  its  sp.  gr.  being  9*4.  It  resembles  yttria  closely  in  its  proper- 
ties, especially  in  being  precipitated  by  ferro-prussiate  of  potash,  but  its 
sulphate  forms  double  salts  which  differ  from  those  of  sulphate  of  yttria. 
It  is,  however,  evident  that  as  the  history  of  yttria  is  now  so  doubtful, 
its  relations  to  the  still  less  known  thoria  cannot  be  positively  described. 

Zirconium, — The  earth  Zirconia.  Sesquioxide  of  Zirconium,  Tjxj<h, 
is  found  in  two  rare  minerals,  the  hyacinth  and  zircon.  It  resembles 
alumina  very  closely  in  all  its  properties,  and  in  some  respects  assimi- 
lates itself  to  silica,  and  appears  to  form  the  link  by  which  the  metallic 
and  non-metallic  bodies  are  connected  in  this  direction.  Thus,  the 
double  fluoride  of  zirconium  and  potassium  is  a  sparingly  soluble  salt, 
like  the  fluoride  of  silicon  and  potassium,  and  it  is  from  this  double 
fluoride  that  zirconium  is  obtained,  by  a  process  identical  with  that 
which  is  described  in  page  448,  for  the  preparation  of  siUcon. 

CERIUM.    LANTHANUM.     DIDYMIUM. 

These  metals  are  found  in  a  few  rather  rare  minerals,  and  have  been 
but  very  recently  distinguished  from  one  another.  They  are  always 
associated  together  in  nature.  Their  history  does  not  possess  any  par- 
ticular interest,  and  need  hence  be  noticed  but  very  briefly. 

The  metallic  cerium  is  obtained  by  igniting  the  protochloride  of 
cerium  with  potassium,  as  has  been  already  described  for  other  metals. 
It  is  a  slightly  coherent  brown  powder,  which  decomposes  water  slowly, 
evolving  hydrogen,  particularly  if  the  water  be  hot,  and  forming  oxide 
cerium.  It  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions,  forming  a  pro- 
toxide and  a  sesquioxide,  CeO  and  Ce^Oa.  But  all  the  results  obtained 
with  it  now  require  revision,  as  the  discovery  of  lanthanimi  has  thrown 
much  doubt  on  the  purity  of  the  substances  that  have  been  hitherto 
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analysed  as  compounds  of  cerium,  and  on  its  received  atomic  weight. 
The  protoxide  of  cerium  is  of  a  whitish  colour.  If  it  be  heated  in  the 
open  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  changes  into  the  peroxide  (which  when 
pure  is  white,)  ;  and  if  this  be  reduced  by  hydrogen  gas,  at  a  red 
heat,  it  forms  a  pale  yellow  complex  oxide,  probably  Ce304. 

Lantlianum, — It  was  found  by  Mosander,  that  by  calcining  protoxide 
of  cerium,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  peroxide,  only  a  portion  of  it  became 
insoluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  that  which  dissolved  was  found,  on 
accurate  examination,  to  be  really  an  oxide  of  a  new  metal,  which,  not 
forming  an  insoluble  peroxide,  may  be  thus  separated  from  oxide  of 
cerium.  From  its  having  been  so  long  hidden  in  the-  oxide  of  cerium 
usually  made,  he  named  it  lanthanum  (Xav^avw.)  Its  protoxide  is  a 
white  powder ;  it  reacts  slightly  alcaline ;  its  colour  is  not  changed  by 
ignition ;  it  forms  colourless  salts,  which  yield  white  precipitates  with 
caustic  and  carbonated  alcalies.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Its  compounds  are  as  yet  so  Uttle  kno>Mi  that  its  equivalent 
number  cannot  be  stated. 

Bidymium. — The  oxides  of  cerium  as  usually  prepared  become  brown 
when  calcined,  and  the  peroxide  of  cerium  was  formerly  described  to  be 
a  brown  powder,  but  this  colour  is  really  due  to  peroxide  of  didymium, 
which  is  a  metal  apparently  similar  to  manganese,  and  associated  with 
cerium  and  lanthanum.  By  violent  ignition,  oxide  of  didymium  loses 
its  brown  colour  and  becomes  grey.  The  salts  of  didymium  are  rose 
red  or  amethyst  coloured.     The  equivalent  number  is  not  known. 

OF  MANGANESE. 
SymhoL  Mn.     Eq.  27-72  or  345-9. 

This  metal  exists  very  extensively  diffused  through  nature,  although 
not  in  very  great  quantity.  Traces  of  it  are  found  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  but  its  great  sources  are  the  numerous  combinations 
which  it  forms  with  oxygen,  and  wliich  are  employed  for  the  purposes 
of  the  arts  and  of  research.  Its  name  is  a  modification  of  magnesia,  for 
the  native  peroxide  of  manganese  was  once  termed  magnesia  nigra, 
but  when  the  peculiar  metal  wliich  it  contained  was  recognized,  the  pre- 
sent appellation  was  given  to  it. 

Manganese  is  one  of  the  metals  most  difficult  to  reduce,  from  its 
great  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  the  high  temperature  necessary  for  its 
ftision.  To  obtain  it,  the  oxide  must  be  taken  in  a  state  of  very  fine 
division,  and  for  that  object  it  is  best  to  use  an  oxide  artificially  prepared, 
as  described  farther  on.     This  is  to  be  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of 
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lamp-blacky  and  made  into  a  dougli  with  oil^  and  this  mass  fixed  into  a 
crucible,  previously  coated  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  charcoal  powder. 
The  crucible,  so  filled,  being  covered,  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  most 
violent  heat  of  a  smith's  forge  for  a  couple  of  hours.  On  then  examining 
it,  a  button  of  metallic  manganese  will  be  found  occupying  its  lowest 
portion. 

The  metallic  manganese  is  greyish  white,  granular  and  brittle ;  its  sp. 
gr.  8'013.  It  is  exceedingly  infusible.  It  very  soon  tarnishes  in  the 
air,  absorbing  oxygen,  and  falling  into  a  black  powder  after  some  time. 
It  decomposes  pure  water,  but  very  slowly ;  but  rapidly  dissolves  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas :  sulphate  of 
the  protoxide  of  manganese  being  formed. 

The  symbol  of  manganese  is  Mn,  and  it^  atomic  weight  is  346  or 
27*7,  according  to  the  standard. 

It  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  compounds  which  it  forms  with 
oxygen,  which  are  as  follows : — 


Protoxide  of  manganese,  . 
Sesquioxide  of  manganese. 
Peroxide  of  manganese. 
Manganic  acid,    .... 
Permanganic  acid,   .    .     . 


MnO 

MngOa 

MnOs 

MnOs 

MnsO? 


In  addition  there  are  two  complex  oxides, 

The  red  oxide, Mn804  or  MnO  -)-  MngOs 

Varvicite, MmO?  or  MnsOa  +  2MnOv 

The  metallic  manganese  being  of  such  difficult  preparation,  the 
various  compounds  of  it  are  usually  obtained  from  its  most  abundant 
source,  the  native  peroxide,  which  is  sent  into  commerce  in  large  quan-* 
tities  to  be  employed  in  the  arts  for  the  fabrication  of  chlorine,  and  in 
chemistry  to  prepare  oxygen,  and  many  other  purposes.  The  simplest 
way  of  preparing  the  salts  of  manganese  from  this  native  peroxide, 
which  is  usually  associated  with  a  large  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron,  con- 
sists in  dissolving  it  in  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid,  and  evaporating  the 
liquor  so  obtained  to  dryness.  The  resulting  mass  consists  of  chloride 
of  manganese  mixed  with  perchloride  of  iron.  When  this  mass  is 
heated  to  redness,  the  percldoride  of  iron  is  partly  decomposed,  and 
partly  volatilized,  and  on  digesting  the  residual  mass  in  water,  oxide  of 
iron  remains  undissolved,  and  a  colourless  or  faintly  amethystine  solu- 
tion of  protochloride  of  manganese  is  obtained.  Prom  this  the  various 
other  preparations  may  be  easily  formed. 

Protoxide  of  Manganese. — MnO.  Equivalent  446,  or  35-7.  May 
be  prepared  in  many  ways.     If  to  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  man- 
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ganesc  an  excess  of  a  caustic  alcali  be  added,  a  bulky  white  precipitate 
is  produced,  which  is  hydratcd  protoxide  of  manganese.  In  this  state 
it  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  becoming  reddish  brown,  being 
converted  into  red  oxide,  which  is  the  most  permanent  of  the  oxygen 
compounds  of  manganese.  If  any  of  the  higher  oxides  of  manganese, 
in  a  state  of  fine  division,  such  as  the  red  oxide  or  peroxide  artificially 
prepared,  be  heated  to  redness  in  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen  gas,  oxygen  is  removed  in  such  proportion  as  to  leave  pro- 
toxide of  manganese  behind.  The  oxide  so  obtained  is  of  a  greenish 
grey  colour ;  it  does  not  absorb  oxygen  at  all  so  rapidly  as  the  hydrated 
oxide ;  but  if  it  be  exposed  to  the  air  whilst  hot  it  rapidly  becomes 
brown,  or  even  bums.  But  it  is  best  obtained  by  mixing  together 
chloride  of  manganese,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  sal-ammoniac,  and 
exposing  them  in  a  platinum  crucible  to  a  full  red  heat.  The  chloride 
of  manganese  is  decomposed  by  the  carbonate  of  soda,  cldoride  of 
sodium  and  carbonate  of  manganese  being  formed.  MnCl  and 
NaO.COj  giving  NaCl  and  MnO.COj.  The  carbonic  acid  is,  however, 
driven  off  by  the  high  temperature,  and  the  protoxide  of  manganese 
set  free,  being  evolved  in  presence  of  the  sal-anmioniac,  which  readily 
yields  hydrogen,  is  prevented  from  passing  to  a  higher  degree  of  oxida- 
tion. The  oxide  obtained  at  this  high  temperature  has  no  tendency  to 
combine  further  with  oxygen  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  may 
hence  be  easily  preserved. 

The  oxide  is  of  various  shades  of  greyish  green,  according  to  the 
method  of  preparation.  It  is  without  action  on  vegetable  colours,  but 
it  combines  with  all  the  acids,  evolving  in  some  cases,  as  with  oil  of 
vitriol,  intense  heat,  and  forms  salts,  remarkable  for  their  definiteness 
and  neutrality.  These  salts  are  generally  colourless,  but  often  of  a 
pecuUar  rose  colour,  which  is  not  due  to  the  presence  of  any  higher 
degree  of  oxidation,  but  either  to  a  pecuhur  (isomeric)  condition  of  the 
salt  itself,  or  to  the  presence  of  a  minute  trace  of  cobalt  derived  from 
the  manganese  ore. 

Sesquioxide  of  Manganese. — MnaOg.  Equivalent  992,  or  79'4. 
This  oxide  is  found  in  nature  in  considerable  quantity,  either  pure,  as 
in  the  mineral  braunite,  or  combined  with  water,  as  in  the  mineral 
manganite.  It  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  exposing  the  peroxide 
for  a  short  time  to  a  dull  red  heat,  but  it  is  difficult  to  manage  the 
decomposition  of  that  substance  so  that  it  should  not  proceed  too  far. 
The  sesquioxide  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour;  exposed  to  a  strong  heat  it 
is  partly  decomposed,  evolving  oxygen  and  being  reduced  to  the  state 
of  red  oxide.  It  combines  with  acids  forming  salts  which  are  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  and  which  are  isomorphous  with  those  of  alumina. 
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Its  salts  are  immediately  decolorized  by  sulphurous  acid  and  by  sul- 
phuretted  hydrogen.  This  oxide  possesses  the  property  of  staining 
glass  purple  or  violet,  and  by  this  character  an  exceedingly  small  trace 
of  manganese  can  be  detected  by  fusing  the  substance  with  borax  in 
the  oxidating  flame  of  the  blowpipe. 

Peroxide  of  Manganese^  or  Black  Oxide. — Mn02.  Equivalent  546^ 
or  43*4.  This  substance,  which  is  the  most  abundant  source  of  man- 
ganese, and  that  from  which  all  its  technical  applications  are  derived, 
exists  in  nature  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Crystallized  and  pure  it  forma 
the  mineral />yro/fm/^;  combined  with  water,  2Mn02+HO,  it  consti^ 
tutes  the  mineral  IFadd,  which  in  an  impure  form,  contaminated  with 
variable  quantities  of  peroxide  of  iron,  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate 
of  barytes  forms  the  earthy  varieties,  which  are  those  usually  found  in 
commerce.  This  oxide  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  decomposing  the 
protochloride  of  manganese  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  Mn.Q 
and  2CaO+Cl  producing  2.CaCl  and  MnOj.  It  is  also  produced  when 
permanganate  of  potash  is  decomposed  by  any  organic  substance.  In 
these  cases  it  is  precipitated  in  combination  with  one  equivalent  of  water 
Mn02  +  H0,  from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  a  temperature  below 
redness. 

This  peroxide  of  manganese  is  black ;  exposed  to  heat  it  abandons 
oxygen,  being  reduced  first  to  the  state  of  sesquioxide,  and  finally  to 
that  of  red  oxide.  It  does  not  unite  with  either  acids  or  alcalies ;  but 
when  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  decomposed  in  the  manner 
fully  described  under  the  head  of  oxygen,  in  page  334.  Its  use  in  the 
preparation  of  chlorine  has  been  also  noticed,  page  418.  An  important 
object  to  which  it  is  applied  is  to  peroxidize  the  iron  contained  in  the 
ordinary  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  If  the  iron  were 
as  protoxide  it  would  colour  the  glass  green,  but  the  red  oxide  produces 
only  a  very  faint  yellowish  tinge,  and  as  the  protoxide  of  manganese  is 
itself  destitute  of  colouring  power,  by  the  action  of  MnO^  on  2FeO 
there  are  formed  MnO  and  re^Oj,  two  substances  which  have  no  injurious 
effect  upon  the  glass ;  if,  however,  the  peroxide  of  manganese  be  added 
in  excess,  a  purple  colour  is  produced. 

Of  the  complex  oxides,  the  red  oxide  is  alone  of  interest.  It  is  the 
most  stable  of  the  compounds  of  manganese ;  and  wheneyer  the  quantity 
of  this  metal  present  in  a  substance  is  to  be  determined  by  analysis,  it 
is  always  as  the  red  oxide  that  it  is  obtained.  A  solution  of  any  salt  of 
manganese,  being  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  a  caustic  alcali,  the  pre- 
cipitate, cautiously  washed  and  ignited  in  an  open  crucible,  gives  the 
quantity  of  red  oxide  corresponding  to  the  quantity  of  manganese  pre- 
sent. Tlic  varvacite,  the  other  complex  oxide,  is  a  mineral  of  rare 
32 
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occurrence^  and  only  of  interest,  as  it  may  be  mistaken  for  the  peroxide^ 
to  wliicli  it  is  inferior  in  technical  value. 

The  peroxide  of  manganese  found  in  commerce  is  never  quite  pore ; 
and,  as  its  use  in  the  arts,  and  consequently  its  price,  is,  generallj 
speaking,  due  exclusively  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  it  is  capable  of 
pelding,  a  ready  mode  of  effecting  \is  an^ysis  becomes  of  great  import- 
ance. There  are  two  modes  in  which  this  may  be  accomplished  upon 
very  simple  principles,  and  in  a  short  time,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for 
all  practical  purposes.  The  first  consists  in  converting  oxalic  acid  into 
carbonic  acid  by  means  of  the  second  atom  of  oxygen  which  the  peroxide 
of  manganese  contains.  For  MnOs  ai^d  C2O,  produce  MnO  and  2.00,. 
For  this  purpose  100  grains  of  the  manganese  are  to  be  introduced  into 
a  weighed  flask,  and  150  grains  of  oxalic  acid  dissolved  in  500  gnuus 
of  water  are  to  be  then  poured  upon  it ;  to  these  350  grains  of  oil  of 
vitriol  are  to  be  added,  and  the  orifice  of  the  flask  closed  by  a  cork, 
through  which  passes  a  tube  containing  fragments  of  recently  fused 
chloride  of  calcium.  The  weight  of  this  cork  and  tube  are  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  tare  of  the  flask.  On  the  addition  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  a 
brisk  effervescence  takes  place,  owing  to  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which,  passing  over  the  fragments  of  chloride  of  calcium  in  the  tube, 
are  dried,  so  tliat  tlie  gas  alone  passes  off.  When  the  action  slackens, 
a  gentle  heat  may  be  applied  until  all  tlie  oxide  of  manganese  has  dis- 
solved ;  a  small  quantity  of  a  light  brownish  sediment,  which  generally 
forms,  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  particles  of  black  oxide  :  as  soon 
as  the  action  is  quite  over,  the  flask  is  let  to  cool,  and  as  it  contains 
still  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  this  is  removed,  by  taking  out  the 
cork,  and  blowing  air  into  the  flask  gently  by  a  glass  tube ;  the  coirk  is 
then  to  be  replaced,  and  the  flask  with  its  contents  weighed.  It  is 
found  to  be  hghter  than  it  and  the  materials  together  had  been,  and  the 
loss  is  the  carbonic  acid.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  formed  is  thus 
found,  and  the  quantity  of  oxygen  it  contained  calculated ;  one-fourth 
of  this  had  been  derived  from  the  peroxide  of  manganese  by  its  conver- 
sion into  protoxide,  which  remains  combined  with  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
liquor,  and  the  quantity  of  peroxide  in  the  100  grains  of  the  ore  are 
thus  directly  found.  Thus,  taking  as  example  an  actual  determination 
made  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  flask  and  materials  weighed  altogether  1876 
grains;  after  tlie  action  had  terminated  it  weighed  1816*5  grains;  the 
loss  was,  therefore,  59*5.  This  consisted  of  16-3  of  carbon  and  43'2 
of  oxygen.  The  oxygen  derived  from  the  mineral  was,  therefore, 
li2=10*8,  which  represent  59  grains  of  pure  peroxide  of  manganese  in 
the  100  of  the  substance  used.  In  round  numbers  the  carbonic  acid 
produced  is  equal  in  weight  to  the  pure  peroxide  present. 
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The  second  mode  of  analysis  consists  in  treating  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  native  oxide  with  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid,  and  passing  the 
chlorine  so  evolved  through  water  in  which  lime  is  diffused ;  chloride 
of  lime  is  formed.  A  certain  quantity  of  protosulphate  of  iron  (green 
copperas)  is  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime  added  thereto,  until  the  iron  liquor  ceases  to  strike  a  blue  colour 
with  a  drop  of  solution  of  red  prussiate  of  potash ;  then  comparing  the 
quantity  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  required  with  the  quantity 
that  was  produced,  the  total  quantity  of  chlorine  generated,  and  hence 
the  total  quantity  of  oxygen  available  in  the  mineral,  is  known.  The 
theory  of  the  process  may  be  still  more  simply  expressed  by  the  formulae 
of  the  bodies  engaged,  as  follows  : — MnO^  and  2.  HCl  acting  together 
produce  MnCl  and  2.H0,  whilst  CI  is  given  off  as  gas ;  this  combines 
with  CaO.  When  the  compound  CaO.Cl  is  brought  into  contact  with 
2.(FeO.SOj,),  the  oxygen  passing  from  the  lime  to  the  iron,  we  have 
Ca.Cl  and  Fe^Oj.^SOj  produced.  As  long  as  any  protosulphate  of  iron 
exists,  the  solution  gives  prussian  blue  with  the  red  prussiate  of  potash, 
but  when  all  the  iron  is  changed  to  peroxide  the  blue  colour  is  no 
longer  produced.  The  following  example  of  an  actual  operation  will 
complete  this  explanation.  100  grains  of  commercial  oxide  of  manga- 
nese were  placed  in  a  flask  with  about  one  ounce  of  strong  spirits  of 
salts,  and  the  chlorine  evolved  was  conducted  by  a  bent  tube  to  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  jar  containing  1600  grains  of  water  with  100  grains 
of  slaked  lime;  when  the  oxide  of  manganese  had  been  completely 
decomposed  by  the  muriatic  acid,  and  all  evolution  of  chlorine  had 
ceased,  a  quantity  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  was  filtered  for 
use;  this  being  very  strong,  500  grs.  of  it  were  diluted  with  1000  of 
water.  On  the  other  hand,  100  of  crystallized  protosulphate  of  iron 
were  dissolved  in  1000  grains  of  water,  and  the  dilute  solution  of 
chloride  of  Ume  added  thereto  by  drops  from  an  accurately  graduated 
tube,  until  by  the  test  of  red  prussiate  of  potash  all  the  iron  was 
peroxidized.  It  required  1300  grains  of  the  dilute  solution,  and 
hence,  483  of  the  strong  solution.  Now,  as  100  grains  of  the  mineral 
had  given  1600  grains  of  this  strong  solution,  the  433  grains  corres- 
ponded  to  27  grains;  the  available  oxygen  of  wliich  was  exactly 
equivalent  to  transfer  the  iron  of  the  protosulphate  to  the  state  of 
peroxide.  Now,  the  100  grains  contain  45*6  of  water,  28*9  of  acid, 
and  25*5  of  protoxide  of  iron,  consisting  of  19*7  of  iron  and  5*8  of 
oxygen,  and  it  requires  one-half  more,  that  is  2*9,  to  form  peroxide. 
The  result  is,  that  in  the  27  grains  of  commercial  oxide  of  manganese 
the  available  oxygen  is  2*9,  and  tlie  quantity  of  pure  peroxide  con- 
sequently 15*8  grains,  or  58*7  per  cent.     This  whole  process,  although 
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vhen  thus  described  in  detail  it  may  appear  complex,  is  exceedingly 
simple  in  execution,  and  does  not  occupy  much  time.  In  accuracy, 
the  two  methods  are  about  equal,  giving  results  which  may  be  depended 
on  to  one  per  cent. 

A  mode  has  been  recommended  which  consists  in  simply  adding  the 
green  sulphate  of  iron  directly  to  the  muriatic  acid  and  oxide  of  manga- 
nese in  the  flask,  until  the  salt  is  found  to  be  slightly  in  excess  by  the 
filtered  liquor  giving  prussian  blue  with  red  prussiate  of  potash ;  the 
quantity  of  green  copperas  added  is  known  by  having  previously 
weighed  out  a  quantity,  and  then  weighing  what  may  remain  after  the 
process  has  been  completed.  If  no  chlorine  could  escape  the  action  of 
the  iron  salt,  this  method  would  be  much  the  shortest  and  simplest  that 
could  be  employed ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  so  to  manage  the 
decomposition  as  to  avoid  its  partial  loss.  On  this  account  I  look 
upon  this  method  as  inferior  in  accuracy,  and  really  not  much  simpler 
of  execution  than  those  previously  described. 

The  composition  of  the  commercial  oxide  is  very  variable,  but  the 
general  limits  may  be  considered  as  being  between  60  and  70  of  pure 
peroxide  in  100  parts.  Frequently,  the  commercial  substance  con- 
tains sesquioxide,  or  one  of  the  complex  oxides ;  but  in  all  these  cases 
the  methods  given,  as  tliey  determine  the  quantity  of  available  oxygen, 
shew  the  true  value  of  the  specimen,  no  matter  wliat  the  st^itc  of  com- 
bination of  the  metal  may  be. 

Manganic  Acid. — MnOg.  Equivalent,  646  or  51*7.  If  peroxide  of 
manganese  be  mixed  ^nth  caustic  potash  or  carbonate  or  nitrate  of 
potash  in  a  crucible,  and  ignited  moderately,  a  green  fused  mass  is 
obtained,  which  dissolves  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  with  a  fine  grass- 
green  colour.  After  some  time,  particularly  if  the  solution  be  diluted, 
it  gradually  changes  colour,  a  brown  powder  separates,  and  the  liquor 
becomes  of  a  splendid  red  colour.  This  substance  first  got  the  name 
of  mineral  chameleon  from  these  changes,  but  their  production  is  now 
known  to  depend  on  the  formation  of  two  distinct  acids  of  manganese. 
The  peroxide  of  manganese  in  these  cases  combines  with  another  atom 
of  oxygen  to  form  manganic  acid,  which  unites  with  the  potash.  If 
potash,  caustic  or  carbonated,  be  used,  the  oxygen  is  derived  from  the 
air ;  if  nitre,  it  supplies  oxygen ;  but  the  best  source  consists  in  mixing 
four  parts  of  peroxide  of  manganese  in  fine  powder  with  3^  parts  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  and  adding  thereto  five  parts  of  caustic  potash 
dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water.  This  mixture  is  to  be  evaporated 
to  dryness,  powdered,  and  afterwards  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible,  at 
a  low  red  heat  insufficient  for  fusion.  By  digestion  of  this  mass  in 
cold  water  a  deep  green  solution  is  obtained,  from  which,  by  cvapora- 
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tion  in  vacuo,  the  manganate  of  potash  is  obtained  in  crystals.  The 
salts  of  this  acid  are  isomorphous  with  those  of  the  sulphuric  and 
chromic  acids.  They  are  decomposed  very  easily,  particularly  if  organic 
matter  be  present,  and  the  acid  itself  is  hence  incapable  of  being  exhi- 
bited in  an  isolated  form. 

Permanganic  Acid. — Mn^Oy.  Equivalent,  1392  or  11 1.4  When  a 
solution  of  manganate  of  potash  is  diluted  with  boiling  wat«r,  a  copious 
precipitate  of  hydrated  peroxide  of  manganese  forms,  and  a  fine  crim- 
son solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  is  obtained.  S.MnOg  produces 
MnOj  and  Mn207.  By  rapidly  evaporating  this  solution  until  a  pellicle 
forms,  an  abundant  crop  of  crystals  of  permanganate  of  potash  is  ob- 
tained on  coohng :  these  are  isomorphous  with  the  perchlorate  of  pot- 
ash, and  are  almost  completely  black,  but  with  a  very  peculiar  bronze 
lustre.  The  salts  of  this  acid  are  very  stable,  and  by  treating  the  per- 
manganate of  barytes  with  a  proper  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a 
deep  crimson  solution  of  permanganic  acid  is  obtained.  This  acid  can- 
not be  had  soUd,  according  to  Mitscherlich ;  its  solution  when  heated 
to  100®  F.  being  decomposed  into  peroxide  of  manganese  and  oxygen 
gas.  It  is  very  probable,  that  the  solid  substance,  described  as  dry 
permanganic  acid  by  some  chemists,  contained  some  other  matter  com- 
bined with  it. 

The  formation  of  these  acids  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  pe- 
roxide of  manganese,  has  been  already  noticed,  and  the  most  delicate 
test  of  the  presence  of  manganese  in  minerals  consists  in  fusing  a  frag- 
ment of  the  substance  with  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  on  a  slip  of 
platina  foil,  by  means  of  the  oxidizing  flame  of  the  blowpipe.  The  mass, 
on  coohng  becomes  apple-green,  from  the  formation  of  manganate  of 
soda,  if  there  be  the  smallest  trace  of  manganese  in  the  substance  used. 

There  is  but  one  sulphuret  of  manganese.  It  is  found  as  a  mineral, 
and  formed  also  by  heating  oxide  of  manganese  and  sulphur,  (page 
390).  It  is  precipitated  in  a  hydrated  state,  when  a  solution  of  man- 
ganese is  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  Its  colour  is  then 
flesh  red.     Its  formula  is  Mu.S. 

The  detection  of  manganese  is  very  simple.  Allien  in  a  soUd  form 
its  compounds  are  recognized  by  giving  before  the  blowpipe  a  purple 
glass  with  borax,  and  a  green  bead  with  carbonate  of  soda.  In  solution, 
if  the  manganese  be  as  protoxide,  the  solution  is  colourless,  and  yields 
with  the  caustic  dcalies  a  white  precipitate,  (MnO,)  rapidly  becoming 
brown,  (Mn304)  :  with  the  alcaline  carbonates  a  white  precipitate, 
MnO.CO,,  and  with  hydrosulplmret  of  ammonia,  a  flesh  red  hydrated 
sulphuret.  The  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  precipitates  the  salts  of  man- 
ganese pure  white,  if  there  be  no  trace  of  iron  present.    When  the 
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manganese  is  not  in  the  state  of  protoxide^  the  solution  is  always 
coloured  red  or  green.  These  solutions  are  decolorized  by  sulphurous 
acid,  and  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  absorbs  oxygen  from  all  the 
higher  degrees  of  oxidation,  and  a  colourless  solution  of  protoxide  is 
then  obtained,  which  gives  the  reactions  already  described.  Another 
very  sensitive  re-agent  for  manganese  is,  to  mix  some  peroxide  of  lead 
with  nitric  acid  and  then  add  the  liquor  to  be  examined.  If  the  man* 
ganese  be  present,  the  purple  colour  of  permanganic  acid  will  be  de- 
veloped after  a  few  minutes. 

SECTION  III. 

METALS    OF   THE   THIRD    CIxASS. 
OF  IRON. 

Spnbol,   Fe.  Eq.  2S  or  350. 

This  is  the  most  extensively  distributed,  and  also  the  most  important 
of  the  metals ;  it  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  being  after  those  ele- 
ments necessary  to  the  functions  of  animal  existence,  that  which  is  most 
indispensable  to  man  for  the  wants  of  ordinary  life.  On  its  employ- 
ment and  applications,  is  founded  every  important  step  which  marks  the 
gradual  progress  of  the  human  race  from  barbarism  to  civilization.  The 
difficulties  which  its  reduction  from  the  state  of  ore  present,  the  variety 
of  conditions  necessary  for  its  being  successfully  wrought  into  useful 
forms,  and  the  pre-eminent  advantage  it  possesses  over  every  other 
metal  for  the  construction  equally  of  the  simplest  tool  and  the  most 
complex  machine,  for  the  implements  of  war  as  well  as  peace ;  all  com- 
bine to  excite  the  energies  of  a  people  to  its  acquisition,  whether  by 
their  own  labour  or  by  commerce;  and  thus  impel  them  to  mental 
activity  and  civilization,  either  of  native  and  independent  growth,  or 
borrowed  from  more  advanced  neighbours.  As  gold  and  jewels  hence 
become  the  type  of  ignorant  and  barbaric  pomp,  so  iron  may  be  regarded 
as  the  greatest  material  source  of  national  intelligence  and  industry. 

Iron  exists  in  nature  under  a  variety  of  forms ;  it  is  .found  native, 
for  in  addition  to  loose  blocks  of  metallic  iron  found  on  the  surface  in 
various  countries,  and  to  which  a  different  nature  may  be  assigned,  it  is 
found  in  veins,  in  mines,  in  Uussia  and  America.  Its  most  abundant 
form  is  that  of  oxide,  either  pure,  forming  the  various  black  and  mag- 
netic oxides,  the  haematite,  or  red  oxide,  &c.,  or  combined  with  carbonic 
acid,  constituting  the  clay  iron  stone  from  which  the  iron  of  commerce 
is  principally  extracted.  Its  sulphurets  are  also  found  in  abundance,  and 
native  arseniates,  phosphates,  sulphates,  and  other  salts  have  been  found. 
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A  most  remarkable  source  of  iron  is  one  not  truly  terrestrial,  but 
that  occasionally  masses  appear  in  our  atmosphere  at  great  heights 
above  the  surface^  and  presenting  all  the  appearances  of  vivid  ignition 
and  combustion ;  they  move  generally  with  great  velocity  obhquely 
towards  the  ground,  and  generally,  before  touching,  or  at  the  moment 
of  contact  with  the  surface,  burst  with  an  explosion,  scattering  their 
fragments  to  considerable  distances.  These  masses  are  termed  aerolUkes  ; 
they  consist,  in  general,  of  an  alloy  of  iron,  with  some  nickel  and 
chrome,  with  traces  of  other  metals,  and  are  generally  invested  with  a 
vitreoos  glaze  of  earthy  matter,  which  is  constituted  of  wipnf>rAJ«  (olivine 
and  pyroxene)  found  native  in  volcanic  rocks.  The  only  theory  which 
can  explain  the  origin  of  these  meteors  is,  that  they  are  expelled  vio- 
lently from  the  active  volcanoes,  which  telescopic  research  has  proved 
to  exist  in  great  numbers  on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  and  that  passing 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  attraction  of  our  sateUite,  they  come  under  the 
influence  of  this  earth  and  fall  towards  its  surface.  No  such  substances 
are  ever  found  projected  from  terrestrial  volcanoes. 

The  general  principles  of  the  smelting  of  the  clay  iron  stone,  have 
been  already  noticed,  (p.  468,)  both  considering  it  as  a  mere  carbonate 
of  iron,  and  where  it  contains  clay,  sihca  and  alumina,  so  as  to  render 
lime  necessary  as  a  flux.  It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  property  of  iron, 
one  on  which  rests,  perhaps,  its  most  useful  appUcations,  that  the  metal 
so  obtained  is  not  pure.  The  iron,  when  reduced,  combines  with  a 
quantity  of  carbon,  generally  about  five  per  cent.,  approximating  to  the 
formula,  C+4.Fe,  and  forming  cast  iron,  which  is  easily  fusible,  whilst 
the  pure  metal  is  almost  quite  infusible.  The  cast  iron,  is,  however,  not 
by  any  means  a  pure  carburet  of  iron,  it  contains  small  quantities  of 
silicon  and  phosphorus,  according  to  the  proportions  of  which  it  varies 
in  properties,  so  as  to  constitute  a  number  of  varieties,  known  in  the 
arts  by  their  colour  and  texture,  but  of  which  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  speak  here.  When  cast  iron  remains  under  water  for  a  considerable 
time,  it  becomes  gradually  oxidized,  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  being  formed, 
and  dissolved  out,  whilst  the  carbon  remains  under  the  form  of  a  spongy 
mass,  preserving,  even  in  minute  details,  the  figure  of  the  original  mass. 

Cast  iron  has  a  great  tendency  to  crystallize  in  becoming  solid,  and 
then  expands  powerfully;  hence  its  property  of  filling  up  the  most 
minute  crevices  of  moulds  into  which  it  is  poured  in  the  liquid  state, 
and  its  multifarious  uses,  for  making  castings,  from  whence  it  derives 
its  name. 

Pure  or  malleable  iron,  is  made  from  cast  iron  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  fact,  that  though  iron  and  carbon  are  both  combustible,  yet  carbon 
is  the  more  so  of  the  two.     Hence  if  cast  iron  be  melted  in  a  reverbe- 
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ratory  furnace,  (see  p.  407,)  and  exposed  to  a  current  of  air,  the  carbon 
is  gradually  burned  out ;  the  metal  becomes  less  and  less  fusible,  and 
tdtimately  breaks  up  into  an  incoherent  granular  mass  like  sand ;  by 
then  increasing  the  heat,  these  grains  agglutinate,  and  are  worked  up 
into  a  ball  about  the  size  of  a  large  loaf,  which  is  taken  out  of  the  fur- 
nace on  a  shovel,  and  subjected  to  great  pressure  by  macliinery.  The 
soft  pasty  particles  of  malleable  iron  are  thus  welded  to  each  other,  and 
any  portions  of  liquid,  unaltered  cast  iron  that  might  remain,  are 
squirted  out,  as  water  should  be  by  pressure  from  the  pores  of  a  sponge ; 
this  lump  of  malleable  iron  is  then  passed  through  a  succession  of  rollers^ 
tunied  by  powerful  stejun  engines ;  each  pair  of  rollers  having  a  smaller 
interval  than  the  preceding,  the  mass  is  gradually  elongated  into  a  bar, 
and  finally  is  delivered,  at  tlie  end  farthest  from  the  furnace,  in  the 
form  of  the  soft  bar  iron  of  commerce.  The  heat  evolved  by  the  enor- 
mous pressure,  to  whicli  the  metal  is  subjected  in  this  process,  is  so 
great,  that  the  bar  remains  soft  enough  to  be  moulded  by  the  rollers  all 
through  its  passage. 

This  process  by  the  rcverberatory  furnace  is  termed  pudling,  and  has 
been  very  much  improved  lately  by  burning  out  the  carbon  by  means  of 
a  certain  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron  or  oxide  of  manganese.  Thus,  by 
heating  together  two  parts  of  cast  iron  and  one  of  scales  of  black  oxide 
of  iron  from  a  forge,  all  the  carbon  and  oxygen  pass  off  as  carbonic  acid, 
and  the  iron  of  both  remains  pure.  FC3O4  and  FcsCi  produce  Fe„  and 
C4O4. 

The  bar  iron  thus  obtained  differs  remarkably  from  the  cast  iron  in 
all  characters  :  it  is  soft,  flexible,  ductile,  and  malleable,  none  of  which 
properties  cast  iron  possesses.  It  fuses  only  at  the  verj'  highest  temper* 
ature,  and  then  becomes  only  semifluid.  It  is,  consequently,  quite 
impossible  to  run  it  into  moulds.  It  possesses,  however,  the  important 
character  of  welding  at  a  wliite  heat ;  that  is  to  say,  it  assumes  a  doughy 
consistence,  so  that  several  jrieces  of  it  laid  together  may  be  kneaded 
into  one  by  blows  of  a  hammer  or  by  pressure  between  rollers,  so  as  to 
form  a  single  mass,  the  points  of  junction  being  totally  undistinguish- 
able.  It  is  thus  that  soft  iron  is  always  worked  at  a  white  heat.  Its 
strength  is  much  increased  by  several  pieces  being  thus  welded  together, 
and  hence  all  parts  wliich  require  to  possess  peculiar  tenacity,  such  as 
anchors,  &c.,  are  always  made,  not  in  single  piece,  but  by  thus  welding 
together  a  bundle  of  small  bars. 

A  third  and  equally  important  form  in  which  iron  exists  in  the  arts, 
is  that  of  steel.  Steel  is  intermediate  to  cast  iron  and  bar  iron,  in  con- 
stitution, containing  generally  about  1*5  per  cent,  of  carbon.  St^el 
may  be  formed  directly  from  the  ore  or  from  cast  iron,  by  proportioning 
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the  action  of  the  fuel  and  of  the  air  in  tlie  furaaces,  so  as  to  leave  com- 
bined with  the  iron  as  much  carbon  as  constitutes  steel.  But  the  most 
important  and  curious  mode  of  making  steel  is  by  what  is  termed 
cementation.  Bars  of  iron  are  laid  in  boxes,  imbedded  in  powdered 
charcoal,  and  exposed  for  some  hours  to  a  full  red  heat ;  the  carbon 
gradually  penetrates  tlurough  the  whole  substance  of  the  iron,  changing 
it  into  a  bar  of  steel  of  pretty  uniform  structure.  The  bar  becomes, 
frequently,  blistered,  from  gas  bubbles  forming  in  its  substance.  This 
process  can  be  effected  even  though  the  carbon  may  not  directly  touch 
the  iron,  provided  oxygen  be  present ;  carbonic  oxide  being  formed, 
wliich  is  decomposed  by  the  iron,  half  the  carbon  being  absorbed  and 
carbonic  acid  given  off.  It  is  the  escape  of  this  last  gas  under  the  form 
of  bubbles  that  produces  the  blistering  of  steel.  The  decomposition  of 
the  carbonic  oxide  takes  place  at  the  surface  of  the  bar  in  great  part, 
but  the  carbon  is  transferred  from  particle  to  particle  of  the  iron  until 
the  entire  mass  assumes  the  same  constitution.  Steel  is  harder  and 
more  fusible  than  pure  iron,  but  its  peculiar  hardness  is  given  to  it  only 
when  it  has  been  heated  to  redness  and  suddenly  cooled,  it  is  then  ex- 
ceedingly brittle,  hard,  and  elastic,  and  is  thus  fitted  for  its  extensive 
use  in  cutting  instruments,  pivots,  files,  &c.  The  steel  when  it  has 
cooled  slowly,  is  so  soft  that  it  is  easily  engraved  upon,  cut,  and  may  be 
welded  with  soft  iron ;  the  instrument  being  so  constructed,  it  is  heated 
to  redness  and  suddenly  cooled ;  it  is  thus  hardened,  but  is  still  unfit 
for  being  employed  until  it  is  tempered  to  the  particular  use  for  which 
it  is  destined  by  being  heated  in  oil  to  a  certain  degree  and  then  allowed 
to  cool  slowly.  By  this  means  the  excess  of  hardness  is  got  rid  of,  and 
the  steel  remains  of  the  quality  required. 

Notwithstanding  that  iron  is  at  once  the  most  common  and  the  most 
useful  of  the  metals,  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  having  been  yet 
obtained  pure.  For  even  in  its  purest  form  of  soft  malleable  iron,  it 
is  not  absolutely  free  from  carbon,  and  the  other  conditions  of  cast 
iron  and  steel  which  the  metal  may  assume,  are  due  to  the  presence  of 
foreign  materials.  The  proportions  and  nature  of  these  bocUes  present 
in  the  different  kinds  of  iron,  are  shewn  in  the  following  table. 

100,000  parts  of  iron  in  its  different  states,  contain  usually  about 


Cold  Blast  Cast  Iron 
Hot  Blast  Cast  Iron 
Best  Swedish  Iron   . 
English  Bar  Iron 
Best  Scrap  Iron 


Carbon. 

1 
Phosphorus. 

Silicon. 

Manganese. 

Sulphur. 

4-770 

1-230 

•710 

a  trace 

trace 

3-430 

•370 

1^750 

1-20 

•120 

•293 

-m 

traces 

traces 

none 

•2a5 

•180 

•230 

traces 

trace 

•245 

•160 

•210 

traces 

none 
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Sometimes  the  quantity  of  mauganese  is  larger^  amounting  to  three 
or  four  per  cent,  from  the  iron  ore  having  contained  carbonate  of 
manganese  :  but  such  irons  are  always  of  inferior  quality. 

Steel  being  made  from  the  best  iron  or  purest  ores^  the  other  admix- 
tures, except  carbon,  are  of  course  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  as  in 
bar  iron ;  but  the  quantity  of  carbon  is  much  greater :  thus  in  bar  steely 
usually  one  per  cent. :  in  cast  steel,  from  one  to  one  and  a-half  per  cent, 
or  sometimes  so  high  as  two  per  cent.  Its  precise  mode  of  combination 
is  not  certainly  known. 

The  peculiar  property  of  iron  aud  steel  of  becoming  magnetic,  have 
been  described  in  page  185.  Not  only  is  iron  in  the  pure  state,  and 
when  combined  with  carbon,  attracted  by  the  magnet,  but  several  of 
its  oxides  and  sulphurets  possess  the  same  character ;  of  these,  one  con- 
stitutes, indeed,  the  natural  magnet,  the  native  loadstone. 

Pure  iron  is  bluish-white,  exceedingly  brilliant,  very  malleable  and 
ductile;  it  is  the  strongest  of  all  the  metals.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  7*8.  It 
becomes  pasty  when  intensely  heated,  whence  its  remarkable  power  of 
welding,  which  belongs  besides  only  to  platinum  and  sodium. 

When  iron  in  mass  is  exposed  to  dry  air,  it  docs  not  become  oxidised ; 
but  if  it  be  in  a  state  of  very  minute  division,  it  takes  fire  when  gently 
warmed^  and  bums,  forming  peroxide  of  iron ;  when  strongly  heated  in 
oxygen  gas,  as  by  attaching  a  little  sulphur  or  a  bit  of  taj)er  wick  to  a 
wire,  and  plunging  it  into  a  vessel  of  oxygen,  it  burns  with  exceeding 
brilliancy,  and  forms  globules  of  black  oxide  of  iron,  FcaO^.  Tlie  true 
product  of  the  combustion  is  peroxide,  FcaOa ;  tliis  loses  one-ninth  of  its 
oxygen  by  the  intense  temperature,  and  forms  the  black  magnetic  oxide. 
It  is  hence,  that  when  iron  is  burned  in  oxygen  gas,  the  oxide  which 
is  thrown  ofiF  in  minute  grains,  collects  on  the  inside  of  the  jar  as  per- 
oxide, but  the  larger  globules  which  are  intensely  heated  for  some  time 
before  they  melt  off  the  wire,  are  reduced  to  the  state  of  black  oxide. 
It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  iron  decomposes  water  in  the  absence  of 
an  acid,  but  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  even  of  carbonic  acid 
produces  decided  action,  and  hence  the  rapid  corrosion  of  iron  in  damp 
air,  forming  carbonate  of  iron  (rust).  In  dilute  sulphuric  acid  iron 
dissolves  with  great  rapidity,  evolving  hydrogen,  wliich,  however,  is 
very  impure,  for  even  the  softest  iron  contains  traces  of  carbon  which 
combines  with  some  of  the  hydrogen,  forming  compounds,  which  give 
the  gas  a  peculiar  odour,  and  colour  its  flame  yellow.  At  a  red  heat 
water  is  decomposed  rapidly  by  iron,  as  fully  described  in  p.  340.  If 
iron  be  immersed  in  water  holding  potash,  lime,  or  soda  in  solution,  or 
if  the  iron  be  covered  up  in  quick  lime,  all  rusting  is  prevented,  pro- 
bably from  any  carbonic  acid  present  being  totally  taken  up  by  the  base. 
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A  remarkable  property  of  iron,  though  not  absolutely  peculiar  to  it 
alone,  is,  that  when  placed  in  contact  with  the  hydrated  nitric  acid, 
sp.  gr.  1*35,  it  may  remain  unacted  on,  becoming  passive;  although, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  rapidly  dissolved  by  that  acid  with 
evolution  of  nitric  oxide.  This  passive  condition  may  be  produced  in 
many  ways.  1st.  If  one  end  of  a  long  iron  wire  be  ignited,  and  then, 
when  cool,  the  wire  be  immersed  in  the  acid,  the  ignited  end  being 
dipped  first,  it  remains  unaltered.  2nd.  If  a  piece  of  platina  wire  be 
fastened  to  a  piece  of  iron  wire,  and  then  immersed  in  the  acid,  the 
platina  first.  3rd.  By  placing  a  platina  wire  in  the  acid,  then  immers- 
ing an  iron  wire  in  contact  with  it,  the  platina  wire  may  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  iron  wire  remain  passive.  4th.  By  making  the  iron  wire  the 
positive  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery.  5th.  By  contact  with  a  wire  already 
passive ;  thus,  an  iron  wire  being  immersed  in  the  acid,  as  in  No.  8, 
another  wire  may  be  put  in  contact  with  it,  and  the  first  then  with- 
drawn, and  so  on  for  an  unlimited  succession  of  wires.  These  are  not 
the  only  methods,  but  merely  the  most  remarkable. 

The  properties  of  iron  thus  rendered  passive  are  curious.  It  appears 
to  have  lost  all  tendency  to  unite  with  oxygen ;  it  does  not  rust ;  it 
does  not  dissolve  in  acids ;  it  does  not  precipitate  copper  from  its  solu- 
tion ;  and  when  used  as  a  positive  electrode  of  a  voltaic  battery,  oxygen 
is  evolved  from  it  precisely  as  if  the  electrode  had  been  platinum.  We 
do  not  as  yet  know  the  true  theory  of  these  effects.  The  most  available 
explanation  is,  that  the  iron,  by  an  alteration  of  molecular  structure, 
assumes  a  condition  by  which  it  becomes  similar  in  its  electrical  rela- 
tions to  the  noble  metals.  It  is  possible,  that  this  property  may  be 
connected  with  the  equivalency  of  two  equivalents  of  the  iron  and  man- 
ganese group  of  metals  to  one  of  chlorine,  atid  that  when  by  a  change 
of  molecular  arrangement,  like  isomerism,  the  particle  becomes  Fcj  in 
place  of  Fe,  it  is  incapable  of  acting  as  the  positive  element  in  galvanic 
or  chemical  combinations.  It  has,  however,  been  latterly  proposed  to 
attribute  the  passitivity  of  the  iron  to  the  presence  of  a  thin  layer  of 
peroxide  of  iron  insoluble  in  nitric  acid. 

The  equivalent  of  iron  is  not  so  accurately  known  as  those  of  metals 
much  less  important  and  less  common.  The  best  determinations  make 
it  about  350  upon  the  oxygen,  and  28  upon  the  hydrogen  scale.  Ita 
symbol  is  Fe,  from  its  Latin  name. 

Oxides  of  Iron. — Iron  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions, 
forming  a  protoxide  and  a  sesquioxide,  and  these  again  unite  to  form 
complex  oxides,  the  black  or  magnetic  oxides  of  iron.  It  has  also  been 
asserted  that  iron,  when  burned  by  the  hydrogen  gas  blowpipe,  forms  a 
suboxide  Fe40.  but  it  is  most  probably  a  fused  mixture  of  black  oxide 
and  metallic  iron. 
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Protoxide  of  Iron, — FeO.  EquivaleDt  450  or  36.  This  oxide 
cannot  be  obtained  pure  in  a  dry  state^  from  tlie  rapidity  with  which  it 
absorbs  oxygen.  It  exists  as  the  basis  of  a  very  extensive  class  of  salts^ 
the  green  or  proto-salts  of  iron.  From  their  solutions,  it  is  precipitated 
by  an  alcali,  as  a  white  hydrate,  which  rapidly  becomes  green,  and 
filially  brown-red,  from  absorption  of  oxygen.  If  we  attempt  to  form 
the  protoxide  by  processes  similar  to  those  described  for  obtaining 
the  protoxide  of  manganese,  the  iron  is  reduced  either  to  black  oxide  or 
to  the  metallic  state.  This  oxide  exists  native,  combined  with  carbonic 
acid,  in  the  common  carbonate  of  iron,  and  is  the  form  in  which  the 
metal  exists,  dissolved  in  all  chalybeate  springs. 

Peroxide  of  Iron, — Y^jd^-  Equivalent  1000  or  80.  This  substance 
exists  in  very  great  abundance  in  nature,  crystallized  in  rhombohedrons, 
being  isomorphous  with  the  crystallized  alumina,  corundum.  This,  the 
ologist  iron,  constitutes  the  celebrated  Elba  iron  ore.  It  forms,  in  a  more 
or  less  hydrated  condition,  the  hematite,  of  various  shades  of  red  and 
brown,  from  which  a  great  deal  of  the  best  iron  and  steel  is  made.  It 
exists  in  a  variety  of  minerals,  and  forms  the  red  or  yellow  colooring 
matter  of  clay  and  of  the  different  kinds  of  ochres.  I  have  noticed 
that  when  iron  is  burned  in  a  full  supply  of  oxygen,  this  red  oxide  is 
formed,  and  it  is  produced  also  when  iron  rusts,  for  tlie  protocarbonate 
which  first  forms  is  gradually  decomposed,  abandoning  its  acid,  and  ab- 
sorbing oxygen.  It  is  thus  that  tlie  margins  of  chalybeate  springs 
become  coated  with  an  ochrey  deposit ;  the  carbonate  of  iron  originally 
dissolved  being  gradually  converted  into  red  oxide,  whilst  the  carbonic 
acid  passes  off  as  gas. 

The  peroxide  of  iron  may  be  artificially  prepared,  by  precipitating 
a  solution  of  any  of  its  salts  with  an  alcali  caustic  or  carbonated.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  carbonic  acid  is  given  off,  as  the  peroxide  of  iron 
does  not  combine  with  it.  The  hydrated  peroxide,  which  is  precipitated, 
is  of  a  light  reddish  brown  colour,  but  when  dried  it  becomes  dark 
brown.  Strongly  ignited,  it  becomes  nearly  black ;  and  indeed,  by  an 
intense  heat  it  loses  some  of  its  oxygen,  3(Fe203)  giving  2(Fe304)  and 
O  escaping,  being  decomposed  just  as  the  sesquioxide  of  manganese, 
but  requiring  much  greater  heat.  The  peroxide  of  iron  combines  with 
acids  to  form  salts,  which  are  all  acid,  and  easily  decomposed.  They 
will  be  described  hereafter.  Its  chemical  combinations  resemble  those  of 
alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  manganese,  with  which  they  are  isomorphous. 

The  hydrated  peroxide  may  be  very  conveniently  prepared  in  a  state 
fit  for  its  use  as  an  antidote  to  arsenic,  by  dissolving  together  one  part 
of  chlorate  of  potash,  fourteen  parts  of  crystallized  protosulphate  of 
iron,  and  sixteen  parts  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda.  The  preci- 
pitate most  be  well  washed. 
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When  a  solution  of  a  protosalt  of  iron  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  gra- 
dually absorbs  oxygen,  until  two-thirds  of  the  iron  becomes  perox- 
idized,  and  then  the  decomposition  ceases.  The  liquor  then  contains 
a  compound  oxide,  FeO  +  Fe^Os,  and  on  the  addition  of  a  caustic 
alcali,  this  is  precipitated  as  a  black  powder,  which  when  dry  is  power- 
fully attracted  by  the  magnet.  This  is  the  artificial  magnetic  oxide  of 
iron.  It  may  be  prepared  at  will,  by  taking  three  equal  portions  of 
protosulphate  of  iron,  and  peroxidizing  two  of  them  by  means  of  a 
little  boiling  nitric  acid,  then  mixing  the  solutions,  and  precipitating 
the  whole  by  water  of  caustic  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  a  hydrate, 
but  may  be  deprived  of  the  water  without  alteration. 

This  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  exists  native  in  great  abundance ;  it 
constitutes  the  common  loadstone,  and  is  that  produced  when  iron  is 
oxidized  at  high  temperatures.  It  thus  constitutes  the  scales  of  iron 
which  form  in  smythies  and  forges,  during  the  successive  heatings  and 
hammerings  to  which  the  metal  is  subjected.  These  scales  of  iron  are, 
however,  not  uniform  in  constitution,  and  are  hence  inferior  as  a  steady 
medicinal  agent  to  the  oxide  artificially  prepared  by  precipitation. 

Ferric  Add. — FeOa  =  52  or  650.  It  had  been  long  known  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  tlie  caustic  alcalies  dissolved  peroxide  of 
iron,  but  the  subject  has  been  only  lately  accurately  examined,  when 
it  was  found  by  Eremy  that  by  processes  similar  to  those  of  forming  mi- 
neral chameleon  with  manganese,  iron  absorbs  so  much  oxygen  as  to 
form  a  true  Ferric  acid.  The  results  have  been  extended  and  confirmed 
by  other  chemists.  If  a  mixture  of  iron  filings  and  nitrate  of  potash 
be  deflagrated,  and  the  residual  mass  be  dissolved  in  water,  a  deep 
purple  liquor  is  obtained,  which  contains  ferrate  of  potash.  A  similar 
liquor  is  obtained  by  difi'using  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  through  a 
strong  solution  of  potash,  and  passing  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  into 
the  liquor.  Ferrate  of  barytas  may  be  precipitated  by  decomposing 
ferrate  of  potash  with  chloride  of  barium ;  it  is  a  purple  black  powder. 
The  ferric  acid  is  decomposed  very  easily — contact  with  organic  bodies, 
or  with  salts  of  suboxides,  or  even  the  dilution  of  its  solution  by  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  or  the  boiling  of  its  solution,  all  resolve  it 
into  peroxide  of  iron  and  oxygen.  In  this  manner  it  has  been  analyzed 
and  found  to  have  a  constitution  similar  to  manganic  acid,  as  stated 
above. 

Sulphurets  of  Iron, — Sulphur  combines  with  iron  in  three  propor- 
tions, forming  the  protosulphuret,  the  sesquisulphuret,  and  the  bisul- 
phuret.  These  again  combine,  so  as  to  produce  complex  (magnetic) 
sulphurets.     Other  degrees  (subsulphurets)  are  problematical. 

Protosulphuret  of  Iron. — Fe.S.     Equivalent  550  or  44.     The  af- 
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finity  of  iron  for  sulphur  is  very  remarkable.  If  a  rod  of  iron  be 
heated  to  whiteness^  and  then  touched  to  a  stick  of  sulphur^  they  com- 
bine with  energy,  and  the  sulphuret  of  iron  flows  down  in  copious 
drops.  If  vapour  of  sulphur  be  made  to  gush  from  a  jet,  and  an  iron 
wire,  heated  to  bright  redness,  be  placed  in  it,  it  takes  fire  and  bums 
with  scintillations  as  brilliantly  as  if  it  had  been  immersed  in  oxygen 
gas.  In  these  cases,  where  the  iron  is  in  excess,  the  protosulphuret  b 
formed.  It  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by  heating  together  to  bright 
redness,  in  a  crucible,  tluree  parts  of  iron  filings,  or  turnings,  and  two 
of  sulphur ;  at  a  high  temperature  the  resulting  mass  may  be  fused. 
This  compound  is  black,  its  fracture  yellowish.  It  dissolves  in  dilute 
acids,  evolving  sulphuret  of  hydrogen,  and  forming  a  salt  of  protoxide 
of  iron.  This  is  almost  its  only  use  in  the  laboratory.  The  manner 
of  obtaining  sulphuret  of  hydrogen  from  it  has  been  described  in  page 
404.  This  protosulphuret  of  iron  exists  sometimes,  though  rarely,  in 
nature,  and  is  dangerous,  particularly  in  coal  mines,  from  the  avidity 
with  which,  when  moist,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  forming  protosulphate  of 
iron,  Fe.S  and  40,  giving  FeO.SOa;  during  which  process  it  occa- 
sionally becomes  so  heated,  as  to  set  fire  to  the  beds  of  coal  near  it,  and 
thus  to  cause  considerable  loss. 

This  sulphuret  may  be  prepared  in  the  moist  way  by  adding  hydro- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia  to  a  protosalt  of  iron ;  thus,  Fe.Cl  and  SH  -(- 
NH,  produce  !Pe.S  and  CIH  +  NHa.  It  is  a  jet  black  powder,  which 
dissolves  readily  in  acids,  and  when  exposed  moist  to  the  air,  rapidly 
absorbs  oxygen,  forming  green  copperas. 

Sesquutdphuret  of  Iron. — FcaSa.  Equivalent  1800  or  104*0.  This 
compound,  which  corresponds  to  the  peroxide,  is  very  instable  in  con- 
stitution. It  may  be  prepared  in  the  moist  way  by  adding  to  a  persalt 
of  iron  in  solution,  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  A  black  precipitate 
forms,  which  may  be  dried  in  vacuo.  It  may  be  also  produced  by 
heating  peroxide  of  iron  in  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
water  being  formed.  It  is  not  attracted  by  the  magnet.  It  dissolves 
in  acids,  but  one-third  of  the  sulphur  is  precipitated,  two-thirds  only 
combining  with  hydrogen,  and  the  iron  existing  in  solution  as  a  proto- 
salt. Thus,  FcaSa  and  2Ha  give  2(re.  CI)  and  2.HS  with  deposition 
of  S.  This  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  peroxide  of  iron  is  re- 
duced by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  protoxide,  water  being  formed,  and 
sulphur  set  free. 

Bi^ulpAuret  of  Iron. — FeSj.  Equivalent  750,  or  60.  This  sub- 
stance is  met  with  in  very  large  quantity  in  nature,  constituting  the 
iron  pyrites,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  of  copperas. 
It  is  dimorphous,  (pages  317-323,)  and  in  its  two  forms  possesses  very 
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different  properties.  It  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  heating  together 
the  protosulphuret  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  with  half  its  weight  of 
sulphur.  When  the  excess  of  sulphur  lias  been  distilled  off,  there  re- 
mains a  voluminous  yellow  powder,  not  acted  on  by  the  magnet  and 
insoluble  in  acids,  which  is  the  bisulphurct  of  iron.  This  bisulphuret 
of  iron  is  found  in  a  variety  of  forms,  which  belong  properly  to  the 
different  kinds  of  native  oxides  of  iron,  which  being  probably  acted  on 
by  vapour  of  sulphur  from  volcanic  sources,  have  lost  their  oxygen,  and, 
without  being  melted,  have  changed  into  bisulphuret.  It  is  also  found 
simulating  the  figures  of  a  variety  of  organic  remains,  as  nautili,  &c., 
where,  probably,  the  animal  having  perished  in  water  holding  traces  of 
sulphate  of  iron  in  solution,  the  hydrogen  compounds  evolved  by  its 
decomposition  have  reacted  on  the  sulphate  of  iron,  abstracting  its 
oxygen  and  producing  a  deposit  of  pyrites. 

Magnetic  Sulphureis  of  Iron, — Of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  that 
which  corresponds  to  the  magnetic  oxide,  having  the  formula  Fcs  O4  = 
FeS  +  FcaSa.  It  is  found  native  at  Bareges,  and  may  be  formed  by  ex- 
posing to  a  red  heat  in  close  vessels  the  bisulphuret  or  sesquisulphuret. 
The  pyrites,  3  (FeSJ,  producing  Fe3S4  and  S3  precisely  as  peroxide  of 
manganese  3.(Mn02)  produces  O2  and  Mn304.  If,  however,  the  heat 
be  raised  too  high,  more  sulphur  is  expelled  and  another  kind  of  mag» 
netic  sulphuret  Fe7S8  =  5FeS  -f-  FcaSa  formed,  which  is  also  found 
native,  and  which  corresponds  to  the  black  scales  of  oxides  of  iron 
which  are  5FeO  +  Fe^Oj.  This  compound  is  always  formed  in  making 
the  protosulphuret,  if  there  be  an  excess  of  sulphur,  above  the  proper 
proportion,  used. 

The  seleniuret  and  phosphurets  of  iron  resemble  very  closely  the  sul- 
phurets.  Phosphuret  of  iron  exists  generally  in  cast  iron  in  small  quantity. 

The  detection  of  iron  is  very  simple.  It  may  exist  in  solution,  in  the 
state  either  of  protoxide,  black  oxide,  or  peroxide,  and  as  the  appli- 
cation of  reagents  becomes  much  simpler  in  the  last  case,  it  is  best, 
when  the  object  is  only  to  ascertain  the  presence  or  absence  of  iron,  to 
boil  the  solution  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  by  which  any  iron  that 
may  be  present  is  peroxidized. 

A  solution  containing  peroxide  of  iron,  produces  with  water  of 
ammonia  a  reddish-brown  precipitate  of  hydrated  peroxide ;  with  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash  a  fine  prussian  blue ;  with  sulphocyanide  of  potassium 
a  deep  blood-red  colour,  but  no  precipitate ;  with  a  solution  of  tannin 
or  tincture  of  galls,  a  deep  violet  or  black.  With  sulphuret  of  hydro- 
gen there  is  no  effect  except  the  separation  of  a  deposit  of  pure  sulphur, 
but  with  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  a  black  precipitate  of  sesquisul- 
phuret of  iron  is  formed. 
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If  the  solution  contain  the  iron  only  as  protoxide,  ammonia  produces 
a  precipitate,  at  first  whitish  but  rapidly  becoming  bluish-green.  The 
yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  gives  a  precipitate,  at  first  white,  but  rapidly 
becoming  blue.  The  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  the  tannin  and  the  sul- 
phuret  of  hydrogen  are  without  eflect,  but  the  hydrosulphuret  of  am- 
monia forms  tlie  black  protosulphuret.  The  most  characteristic  re-agent 
for  protoxide  of  iron  is  the  red  prussiate  of  potash,  which  gives  prussian 
blue,  but  does  not  act  upon  the  solution  of  peroxide. 

If  a  solution  contain  at  the  same  time  both  oxides,  the  precipitate 
by  ammonia  is,  from  the  commencement,  green  or  black,  and  all  the 
other  reagents  concur  in  the  demonstration  of  the  presence  of  the  two 
states  of  oxidation  of  the  metal. 

OF  NICKEL. 

SpnloL  Ni.     Eq.  29*62  or  369-7. 

An  ore  which,  from  its  external  characters,  was  supposed  by  the 
German  miners  to  contain  copper,  but  resisted  all  endeavours  to  extract 
that  metal  from  it,  received  the  name  of  kupfer-nickel,  or  deceitful 
copper.  Subsequently  it  was  found  to  consist  of  a  peculiar  metal  united 
to  arsenic,  and  this  metal  retained  the  name  nickel,  its  meaning  being 
forgotton  or  lost  sight  of.  A  substance  found  in  commerce,  termed 
^peiss,  a  residue  from  the  manufacture  of  smalts,  is  als6  an  arseniuret 
of  nickel,  and  from  either  of  these  sources  the  metal  is  generally  ex- 
tracted. 

The  mass  containing  nickel  and  arsenic  is  dissolved  by  a  mixture  of 
nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  water.  By  this  means  the 
nickel  is  converted  into  sulphate  of  its  oxide,  and  the  arsenic  into 
arsenious  acid.  On  concentrating  the  liquor,  most  of  the  latter  is  got 
rid  of  by  crystallization.  Carbonate  of  potash  is  then  to  be  added  to 
the  liquor,  until  the  green  precipitate  which  first  forms  ceases  to  be  re- 
dissolved.  On  then  evaporating  and  cooling,  a  double  sulphate  of 
nickel  and  potash  is  obtained,  which,  by  two  or  three  recrystallizations, 
is  freed  from  all  traces  of  arsenic.  Tliis  double  salt  may,  however,  be 
contaminated  by  iron  and  copper;  from  the  first  it  is  separated  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  from  the  last  by  the  solubility  of  the  oxide  of 
nickel  in  water  of  ammonia.  From  the  ammoniacal  solution,  the  oxide 
of  nickel  may  be  precipitated  by  oxalic  acid,  as  an  insoluble  oxalate, 
which,  when  dried  and  heated,  gives  ofi"  carbonic  acid,  and  leaves  me- 
tallic nickel,  Ni.O  +  CjOj,  producing  2. CO,  and  Ni.  The  metallic 
nickel  is  then  in  the  form  of  a  very  light  i«poiige.     It  is  somewhat  more 
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fusible  than  cast  iron ;  of  a  silvery  wliite  colour.  It  docs  not  rust 
when  exposed  even  to  damp  air.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  about  8*5.  It  is  nearly 
as  magnetic  as  iron,  and  retains  its  magnetism,  resembling  in  that 
respect  steel  rather  than  pure  iron.  In  its  permanency  of  lustre,  nickel 
resembles  the  precious  metals,  and  its  alloys  are  of  singular  brilliancy 
and  whiteness. 

This  character  has  long  led  to  the  employment  of  nickel  for  giving  a 
silvery  appearance  to  the  alloys  of  copper,  such  as  brass.  The  metal  of 
gongs,  known  as  paclcfong  in  China,  is  thus  made.  Latterly,  under  the 
names  of  Gentian  nloer,  argentane,  nickel  silver,  British  plate,  this 
alloy  has  been  extensively  manufactured  in  these  countries.  Usually 
brass  is  first  made  by  fusing  together  eight  parts  of  copper  and  two 
one-half  part^  of  zinc,  of  which  latter  about  one-half  is  burned  out  in 
the  process.  Then  by  the  addition  of  two  parts  of  nickel,  an  alloy  is 
produced  of  a  somewhat  yellowish  white,  and  which  is  an  inferior  and 
cheap  article.  With  three  parts  of  nickel  a  very  good  alloy  is  formed. 
With  four  parts  of  nickel  the  alloy  is  equal  in  whiteness  and  lustre  to 
standard  silver.  With  six  parts  of  nickel  the  alloy  is  perfectly  undis- 
tinguishable  in  appearance  from  fine  silver,  and  even  takes  the  same 
blue  lustre  by  polishing.  But  with  this  large  proportion  of  nickel  the 
substance  becomes  too  costly,  and  unless  the  nickel  were  completely 
free  from  arsenic,  which  it  is  very  diificult  to  effect,  the  alloy  is  hard, 
and  liable  to  get  flaws  in  working. 

The  symbol  of  nickel  is  Ni ;  its  equivalent  369'7  or  29*6, 

Oxides  of  NickeL — Tliis  metal  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  propor- 
tions, forming  a  protoxide  and  a  sesquioxide.  The  protoxide  NiO,  is 
prepared  by  precipitating  a  salt  of  nickel  by  caustic  potash ;  a  grass- 
green  hydrated  oxide  of  nickel  separates,  NiO  +  HO,  wliich  when  dry 
gives  the  pure  ash-grey  oxide.  This  is  the  only  oxide  of  nickel  which  forms 
Baits.  It  is  not,  by  itself,  soluble  in  water  of  ammonia ;  but  if  a  salt  of 
nickel  be  decomposed  by  ammonia,  the  precipitate  which  first  forms  is 
re-dissolved  on  adding  an  excess  of  the  alcali,  forming  a  blue  solution,  in 
a  great  degree  characteristic  of  this  metal.  This  oxide  has  been  found 
as  a  product  of  the  roasting  of  coi)per  ores  in  Germany,  of  a  ruby  red 
colour  and  in  octohedrons,  closely  resembling  native  suboxide  of  copper. 

The  Peroxide  of  Nickel,  NiaOa,  is  a  black  powder,  prepared  by  boiling 
the  protoxide  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime ;  the  oxygen  of  the  lime 
changes  the  protoxide  into  peroxide,  2.  NiO  and  CaO.Cl  producing 
Ni2.03  and  CaCl.  A\licn  ignited,  this  oxide  give5  oxygen  and  pro- 
toxide ;  with  muriatic  acid  it  forms  protochloride  and  chlorine.  It  does 
not  form  any  true  salts. 

Nickel  is  easily  recognized  by  its  solutions  giving  with  ammonia  a 
33 
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green  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  an  excess,  forming  a  blue  solution, 
and  by  giving  with  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  a  white  precipitate. 
The  solutions  of  nickel  are  not  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogeu, 
but  give  a  black  sulphuret  of  nickel  Avith  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. 
Its  separation  from  the  following  metal,  cobalt,  with  which  it  is  almost 
always  associated  in  nature,  is  of  peculiar  interest,  and  shall  be  fully 
described  under  the  next  head. 

The  sulphuret,  seleniuret,  and  phosphurct  of  nickel  do  not  present 
any  point  of  interest. 


OF    COBALT. 
Spnbol.  Co.     Eq.  29-57  or  369. 

The  name  of  this  metal  had  its  origin  in  a  still  more  singular  cir- 
cumstance than  that  of  the  preceding;  from  the  bright  metallic  ap- 
pearance of  its  ores,  the  miners  of  the  middle  ages  were  led  to  expect 
an  abundant  produce,  but  the  modes  of  reduction  then  in  use  were 
employed  without  avail ;  it  was  hence  imagined,  that  these  ores  were 
specially  protected  by  the  guardian  spirits  of  the  mines,  or  Kobdds, 
and  these  minerals  were  termed  Die  Kobold's  erze,  the  KohoHn  ores. 
At  a  later  period,  a  peculiar  metal  was  extracted  from  them,  and  as  the 
older  name  had  been  corrupted  inte  kobalt  ore,  the  metal  was  called 
cobalt. 

Cobalt  exists  in  nature,  combined  with  arsenic  and  vdiih  sulphur,  it 
is  universally  associated  with  nickel,  which  it  resembles  so  closely  in  its 
properties,  that  the  perfect  separation  of  these  two  metals  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  operations  in  analysis.  To  obtain  the  cobalt,  the  native 
arseniuret  is  roasted  in  a  current  of  air,  so  as  to  oxidize  both  metals,  as 
described,  p.  468.  The  residual  impure  oxide  of  cobalt  is  sold  in 
commerce  under  the  name  of  Zaffre,  This  zafifre  is  dissolved  in  muri- 
atic acid,  and  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  by  which  the  copper 
and  arsenic  are  separated.  From  the  filtered  liquor,  the  cobalt  is  thrown 
down  by  carbonate  of  potash,  and  then,  to  free  it  from  oxide  of  iron, 
it  is  digested  with  oxaUc  acid  which  dissolves  the  peroxide  of  iron, 
and  leaves  an  insoluble  oxalate  of  cobalt ;  this  may  still  be  contaminated 
with  nickel,  but  for  the  details  of  the  separation  of  these  metals,  I 
must  refer  to  subsequent  remarks. 

The  oxalate  of  cobalt,  when  ignited,  yields  carbonic  acid  and  metallic 
cobalt  in  a  spongy  form ;  it  melts  into  a  button  more  easily  than  cast 
iron ;  it  is  reddish-grey ;  specific  gravity  8*5  ;  when  perfectly  pure,  it 
is  not  susceptible  of  becoming  magnetic.     It  acts  upon  water  aud  acids 
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more  rapidly  tlian  nickel,  but  much  less  actively  than  iron  or  zinc. 
The  symbol  of  cobalt  is  Co,  and  its  equivalent  369,  or  29*6. 

Oxides  of  Cobalt, — ^Cobalt  combines  with  oxygen  to  fonn  two  well 
defined  oxides ;  a  protoxide  and  sesquioxide ;  there  are  also  two  com- 
plex oxides,  and  a  compound  of  which  the  constitution  is  not  well 
known,  but  which  is  probably  a  deutoxide. 

Protoxide  of  Cobalt,  CoO,  is  prepared  by  adding  caustic  potash  in 
excess  to  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  cobalt,  a  fine  blue  powder  falls,  which 
is  a  hydrate,  CoO.  HO ;  when  deprived  of  its  water,  it  becomes  ash- 
grey  ;  it  is  the  only  oxide  of  cobalt  which  forms  salts  with  acids. 

Sesquioxide  of  Cobalt,  CojOa,  is  prepared  as  the  sesquioxide  of  nickel ; 
it  is  a  black  powder,  which  is  decomposed  by  a  red  heat,  and  with 
hydrochloric  acid  gives  clilorine  and  protochloride ;  it  does  not  form 
salts. 

The  first  complex  oxide,  C03O4  =  CoO  -|-  C02O3,  is  produced  by 
heating  the  sesquioxide  to  redness  as  long  as  it  gives  out  oxygen  gas  : 
it  is  similar  to  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  and  red  oxide  of  manganese. 

The  second  complex  oxide  C06O7  or  4CoO  +  C02O3  is  formed  by 
calcining  the  protoxide  in  the  air  as  long  as  it  increases  in  weight  by 
absorbing  oxygen.  It  is  probably  the  best  form  in  which  to  estimate 
cobalt. 

Cobalt  is  recognized  in  solution,  by  producing  with  water  of  ammonia, 
a  blue  precipitate,  which  redissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  alcah,  forming 
a  liquor  which  is  of  a  fine  rose  colour,  if  the  cobalt  be  pure,  but 
brownish  red  if  nickel  be  present ;  it  is  not  precipitated  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  but  is  thrown  down  black  by  hydrosulphuret  of  am- 
monia. The  most  remarkable  test  for  cobalt,  is  its  power  of  colouring 
glass  blue.  The  most  minute  trace  of  this  metal  may  be  thus  recog- 
nized before  the  blowpipe.  It  is,  indeed,  on  this  character  that  is 
founded  the  most  important  uses  of  cobalt  in  the  arts ;  glass  coloured 
deep  blue  by  cobalt,  and  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder,  constitutes 
the  smalts  used  to  give  to  writing  paper  and  to  linen  a  delicate  shade 
of  blue.  The  blue  colours  upon  porcelain  and  delft,  are  also  produced 
by  cobalt ;  when  speaking  of  magnesia  (p.  488)  and  alumina,  (p.  491,) 
I  have  noticed  the  assistance  given  by  cobalt  in  the  detection  of  these 
earths  before  the  blowpipe ;  alumina,  coloured  strongly  blue  by  cobalt, 
is  used  in  commerce  as  a  pigment,  cobalt  blue,  in  place  of  ultramarine. 

The  most  important  analytical  relation  of  cobalt  is  its  separation  from 
its  most  closely  allied  metal,  nickel,  which  may  be  done  by  either  of  the 
following  processes : — 1st.  If  a  current  of  clilorine  gas  be  passed 
through  the  muriatic  solution  of  the  two  metals,  the  cobalt  becomes 
converted  into  perchloride,  whilst  the  nickel  undergoes  no   change. 
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On  the  adding  carbonate  of  barytcs,  peroxide  of  cobalt  precipitates^  and 
pure  protocliloride  of  nickel  remains  in  solution.  The  barjtes  being 
then  removed  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  nickel  may  be  precipitated  by  pot- 
ash in  the  usual  way.     This  mode  is  recommended  by  Henry  Bose. 

A  mode  proposed  by  Liebig  is  to  convert  the  mixed  metallic  com- 
pounds into  cyanides  by  boihng  with  cyanide  of  potassium  in  excess. 
On  then  digesting  with  moist  hydrated  oxide  of  mercury,  nickelo-cyanide 
of  mercury  precipitates,  and  on  being  collected  and  ignited,  leaves  pore 
oxide  of  nickel,  the  cyanogen  and  mercury  being  expelled.  The  filtered 
liquor  contains  cobalto-cyanide  of  potassium,  and  on  adding  sulphate  of 
copper,  cobalto-cyanide  of  copper  precipitiites,  wliich  is  to  be  collected, 
dissolved  by  muriatic  acid,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
which  removes  the  copper  as  sulphuret.  The  filtered  liquor  contains 
chloride  of  cobalt,  and  on  boihng  with  an  excess  of  potash,  deposits  the 
oxide  of  cobalt  pure. 

The  blue  colours  of  cobalt  are  spoiled  if  brought  into  contact  with 
chlorine  or  oxygen,  the  black  scsquioxide  of  cobalt  being  formed.  If 
paper  be  blued  by  smalts  ^^ithout  the  bleaching  liquor  having  been 
well  washed  out  of  the  pulp,  it  is  injured  by  acquiring  a  brown  tinge, 
and  by  melting  together  cobalt-glass,  and  black  oxide  of  manganese,  a 
deep  black  glass  is  formed,  2  (CoO)  and  MnOj  giving  C02  Oa  and 
MnO. 

The  sulphuret  as  well  as  the  selcuiuret  of  cobalt  consists  of  an  equi- 
valent of  each  elemcntj  but  does  not  require  notice. 

OF  ZINC. 
Symbol.  Zn.  Eq.  32'51  or  406-0. 

This  metal  is  found  in  nature  in  considerable  quantity,  combined 
with  sulphur,  forming  sulphuret  of  zinc,  zinc  blende  ;  also  as  oxide  of 
zinc,  which  united  with  carbonic  acid,  or  with  silicic  acid,  forms  the 
two  varieties  of  calamine.  The  reduction  of  the  metal  is  effected  from 
these  ores  respectively  on  the  principles  already  described  in  Chapter 
XII.,  but  from  the  volatility  of  the  metallic  zinc,  the  process  is  carried 
on  in  crucibles,  or  large  earthen  retorts,  in  place  of  the  open  rcverbe- 
ratory  furnaces  In  England,  the  crucibles  are  closed  above,  but  per- 
forated at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  admit  an  iron  tube  to  be  fitted  in,  the 
top  of  which  rises  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  materials,  and  the 
bottom  of  which,  passing  tlu'ough  the  floor  of  the  furnace,  opens  just 
over  the  surface  of  a  reservoir  of  wat^r.  The  zinc,  when  reduced,  is 
converted  into  vapour,  which  escapes  through  the  tube,  condensing 
when  it  gets  below  the  fire  into  a  liquid  metal,  which  dropping  into 
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the  water,  solidifies.  In  Silesia,  very  large  earthen  retorts  are  employed, 
not  unlike  those  figured  in  page  397,  for  the  preparation  of  German 
oil  of  vitriol. 

The  zinc  of  commerce,  as  thus  obtained,  is  impure ;  it  contains  traces 
of  carbon,  iron,  cadmium,  and  often  arsenic.  It  may  be  freed  from  the 
fixed  impurities  by  redistillation  in  an  iron  retort,  and  by  rejecting  the 
portions  which  distil  over  first,  and  which  contain  the  cadmium  and 
arsenic,  it  may  be  obtained  quite  pure.  It  is  owing  to  the  presence  of 
these  foreign  bodies  that  ordinary  zinc  dissolves  so  rapidly  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  as  explained  in  page  176.  It  is  a  brilliant  bluish-white 
metal,  of  a  very  crystaUine  texture ;  its  singular  variations  of  tenacity 
are  described  in  page  458.  At  773^  it  melts,  and  at  a  ftdl  red  heat  is 
volatilized ;  its  vapour  burning  in  air  with  a  splendid  white  flame,  and 
forming  clouds  of  oxide  of  zinc,  so  light  as  to  have  been  called  by  the 
older  chemists  laiia  philosophica  and  nihil  album.  When  exposed  to 
the  air,  even  in  presence  of  water,  zinc  is  not  continuously  oxidized. 
It  becomes  covered  with  a  varnish  of  a  grey  substance,  probably  a  defi- 
nite suboxide,  which  is  not  further  altered  by  exposure,  and  hence,  this 
metal  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  various  purposes  of  domestic  and  tech- 
nical use  to  which  it  has  recently  been  applied.  In  a  galvanic  circuit 
of  two  metals,  zinc  is  almost  always  positive,  and  hence  it  preserves  the 
other  metal,  even  if  it  be  iron,  from  oxidation.  The  actual  corrosion  is, 
however,  in  this  case,  not  diminished,  but  rather  augmented  in  amount ; 
but  being  concentrated  solely  upon  the  zinc,  it  is  easy  to  arrange  it  so 
as  to  prevent  injury.  If  zinc  be  quite  pure,  it  is  little  acted  upon  by 
acid ;  all  that  is  known  of  its  relations  in  this  respect  has  been  already 
described  in  pages  266  and  341. 

The  symbol  for  zinc  is  Zn.     Its  equivalent  number  406*6  or  32'5. 

Oxide  of  Zinc, — Zu.0  Equivalent  506*6  or  40*5.  Although  there 
is  some  reason  to  suppose  the  existence  of  other  oxides  of  zinc,  yet  at 
present  we  possess  accurate  knowledge  only  of  the  protoxide.  This 
is  formed  when  the  metal  is  burned  in  air  or  oxygen.  It  is  produced 
also  when  the  zinc  is  oxidized  by  the  decomposition  of  water,  either  at 
a  red  heat  or  assisted  by  an  acid.  To  form  the  oxide  by  combustion,  it 
it  is  suflBcient  to  project  a  small  fragment  of  zinc  into  a  crucible  heated 
to  bright  redness,  and  slightly  inclined,  so  that  a  current  of  air  may 
pass  through  it.  Wlien  the  metal  takes  fire,  another  crucible  is  to  be 
placed  inverted  over  the  first,  but  still  allowing  a  certain  access  of  air. 
The  oxide  of  zinc  being  not  really  volatile,  but  only  mechanically  carried 
up  the  current  of  air,  is  deposited  on  the  inside  of  the  upper  crucible, 
as  a  loose  cottony  mass,  which  whilst  very  hot  is  of  a  fine  canary  colour, 
but  becomes  pure  white  when  completely  cold. 
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In  zinc  works  the  oxide  is  sometimes  found  crystallized  on  the  fur- 
naces in  six-sided  prisms^  and  sometimes  in  bipyramidal  dodecahedrons 
like  quartz. 

Such  is  the  tendency  of  oxide  of  ziuc  to  enter  into  combination,  that 
the  precipitates  given  by  the  caustic  alcalies  in  a  solution  of  a  salt  of 
zinc,  are  merely  basic  salts,  and  not  the  pure  oxide.  To  prepare  the 
oxide,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  is  to  be  de<x)mposed  by  carbonate 
of  soda ;  the  precipitate  is  carbonate  of  zinc,  and  by  heating  this  to 
redness  in  a  crucible,  the  carbonic  acid  passes  off  and  the  oxide  of  mc 
remains  pure.  Tliis  oxide  is  a  powerful  base ;  it  neutralizes  the  strong- 
est acids,  and  its  salts  are  some  of  the  most  definite  and  characteristic 
that  exist ;  they  arc  easily  recognized.  In  their  solutions,  the  caustic 
alcalies  all  produce  voluminous  white  precipitates,  which  are  redissolved 
by  an  excess  of  the  alcali,  with  which  oxide  of  zinc  unites,  forming  de- 
finite compounds,  in  some  cases  crystallizable.  An  alcaline  carbonate 
gives  a  similar  precipitate,  which,  however,  is  not  redissolved  by  an  ex- 
cess, except  it  be  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia, 
produces  a  Avhite  precipitate  of  hydrated  sulphuret  of  zinc,  if  the  solu- 
tion be  not  be  very  acid.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  does  so  only  if  the 
solution  be  completely  neutral.  A  solution  of  zinc  with  much  free  add, 
is  not  affected  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  either  free  or  combined. 

The  native  suljohuret  of  zinc y  ZnS.,  is  found  in  crystals  of  a  variety  of 
colours ;  it  is  a  protosulphuret,  and  may  be  artificially  formed  by  melt- 
ing zinc  and  sulphur  together.  It  is  decomposed  by  acids,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  being  given  off  and  a  salt  of  zinc  produced.  Its  crystalline 
form  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  crystallized  oxide,  and  also  that  of  an 
oxysulphuret  which  is  found  occasionally  as  a  product  of  the  smelting  of 
zinc  ores. 

OF  CADMIUM. 

Symbol,  Cd.     Eq.  5574  or  697. 

This  metal  exists  but  in  small  quantities  iu  nature ;  the  only  ore  of 
it  is  its  sulphuret,  a  mineral  but  lately  found  and  still  very  rare ;  it  ac- 
companies almost  universally,  though  in  small  quantities  oidy,  the  ores 
of  zinc,  and  is  obtained  in  the  working  of  zinc  ores,  by  taking  advantage 
of  its  greater  volatility.  The  details  of  its  purification  need  not  be  in- 
serted. It  is  wliite  like  tin ;  it  is  more  fusible  and  more  volatile  than 
zinc ;  its  specific  gravity  is  8*69 ;  it  dissolves  very  slowly  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  but  rapidly  in  dilute  nitric  acid ;  it  combines  with  oxygen 
only  in  one  proportion.  Its  symbol  is  Cd.  and  its  equivalent  697 
or  55-8. 
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The  OTide  of  cadmium,  Cd.O.  equivalent  797  or  63*8,  is  obtained 
by  processes  exactly  such  as  described  for  oxide  of  zinc.  When  anhy- 
drous, it  is  an  orange  powder ;  its  salts  which  are  very  stable,  resemble 
closely  those  of  zinc,  from  which  they  are  distinguished  by  giving  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  fine  yellow  precipitate,  and  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  an  excess ;  its  salts,  like  those 
of  zinc,  are  all  colourless. 

Sulphuret  of  cadraimn,  Cd.  S.,  is  found  native  near  Greenock ;  it  is 
yellow  like  orpiment,  but  is  not  volatile ;  it  does  not  dissolve  in  water 
of  ammonia,  nor  of  potash. 


OF  TIN. 

symbol.  Sn.     Eq.  58*92  or  735*2. 

This  metal,  from  the  ease  with  which  it  is  extracted  from  its  ores, 
has  been  known  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  both  of  the 
east  and  west.  Before  the  working  of  iron  was  discovered,  cutting  in- 
struments of  all  kinds  were  made  of  an  alloy  of  tin  and  copper  (bronze), 
which  in  hardness  was  little  inferior  to  steel ;  but  from  its  incapability 
of  being  tempered  with  the  same  exactness,  was  only  an  imperfect  sub- 
stitute for  it.  It  was  from  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  that  England  first 
became  known  to  the  then  more  civilized  nation  of  Phoenicia.  A  great 
quantity  of  the  tin  of  commerce  is  still  obtained  from  that  country ;  but, 
in  addition,  it  is  imported  from  Mexico  and  the  East  Indies.  The  tin 
ore  has  been  found  in  Ireland,  (county  Wicklow),  but  not  as  yet  sought 
for  with  a  view  of  extracting  metal  from  it. 

The  usual  ore  of  tin  is  the  native  peroxide,  which  is  found  in  veins 
and  also  in  fragments  in  the  soil  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  the 
rocks.     The  process  of  reduction  is  the  simplest  possible,  the  ore  being 
smelted  with  the  fuel,  as  described,  p.  465.     The  metal  thus  obtained  is 
still  further  purified  from  any  admixture  of  foreign  metals  by  the  pro- 
cess of  Uquatian,  which  is  founded  on  the  easy  fusibility  of  pure  tin.  The 
ingots,  or  pigs  of  tin,  are  gently  heated,  until  they  begin  to  melt,  and 
then  the  heat  being  prevented  from  rising  higher,  the  pure  metal  melts 
completely  out,  leaving  behind  the  impurities  combined  with  a  propor- 
tion of  tin,  forming  a  mass  of  less  commercial  value.     The  tin  thus 
purified  is  termed  grain  tin  ;  the  residual  mass  is  called  6loci  tin.    The 
former  is  known  by  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  irregular 
columns,  like  those  formed  by  starch,  or  by  basalt,  as  in  the  Giant's 
(Jauscway,  and  emitting  when  bent  a  peculiar  creaking  sound.     The 
block  tin  possesses  tliesc  characters  in  a  very  small  degree,  or  not  at  all. 
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Tin  when  pure  is  white  like  silver,  brilliant,  and  after  gold,  silver, 
and  copper,  the  most  malleable  of  the  metals.  It  is  very  soft,  may  be 
bent  easily,  and  has  but  little  tenacity.  It  may  be  obtained  in  regular 
crystals  belonging  to  the  pyramidal  system.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  7*3.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  fusible  of  the  metals,  melting  at  44^**  Fah.  Tin  oxi* 
dizes  but  very  slowly  in  contact  with  air  and  water,  and  is  hence  used 
to  protect  the  surface  of  the  more  easily  oxidable  metals,  particnlaily 
copper,  in  household  use.  It  dissolves  but  slowly  in  dilate  mmiatic 
acid,  but  rapidly,  if  the  acid  be  strong  and  boiling.  Nitric  add  acts 
with  great  energy  on  it  when  concentrated,  forming  the  peroxide. 

The  symbol  of  tin  is  Sn,  derived  from  its  Latin  name  stannum.  Its 
equivalent  numbers  are  785-3  or  58"9 

There  are  three  oxides  of  tin,  of  which  the  first  acts  as  a  base,  the 
second  appears  indifferent,  and  the  third  possesses  acid  properties. 

ProtoxifU  of  2Vw.— SnO.  Equivalent  835-3,  or  66*9.  On  adding 
water  of  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  protochloridc  of  tin  a  copious  white 
precipitate  is  obtained,  Avhich  does  not  contain  ammonia,  but  is  the  hy- 
drated  oxide,  SnO.HO.  The  same  precipitate  is  produced  by  an  alca- 
liue  carbonate,  the  carbonic  acid  becoming  free.  When  this  white  hydrate 
is  heated  in  a  retort  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  gives  off  its  water, 
and  the  true  protoxide  of  tin  remains  as  a  dense  black  powder  If  the 
hydrate  be  heated  in  the  open  air  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  per- 
oxide ;  and  if  the  black  protoxide  be  touched  when  cold  with  a  red  hot 
coal  or  wire,  it  flames  and  bums  like  tinder,  forming  peroxide.  This 
black  j)rotoxide  may  also  be  formed  by  boiling  the  white  hydrated 
oxide  with  a  little  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash ;  but  the  protoxide 
of  tin  is  obtained  in  a  diflerent  allotropic  condition  by  precipitating  pro- 
tochloridc of  tin  by  caustic  ammonia.  It  then  forms  an  olive  powder, 
into  which  the  black  crystidline  powder  is  also  resolved  by  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  400®  in  close  vessels. 

A  third  allotropic  state  of  protoxide  of  tin  is  formed  by  boiling  the 
white  hydrated  protoxide  with  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  until  the 
latter  begins  to  be  deposited.  The  oxide  is  changed  into  a  bright  red- 
coloured  powder,  M'hich,  however,  gradually  passes  by  heat  or  friction 
back  to  the  ordinary  olive-coloured  state. 

The  salts  of  tin  may  be  formed  by  digesting  the  hydrated  oxide  in 
acids.  It  also  dissolves  in  solutions  of  the  caustic  fixed  alcalies,  but 
after  some  time  metallic  tin  is  deposited,  and  a  compound  of  the  alcali 
with  peroxide  of  tin  remains  dissolved,  2SnO,  producing  Sn  and  SnOf 
This  protoxide  of  tin  is  remarkable  for  its  tendency  to  unite  with  more 
oxygen.  Tlencc,  by  a  solution  of  a  protosalt  of  tin,  the  less  oxidable 
metals  arc  reduced  from  their  solutions.     In  this  wav  mercun',  silver. 
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gold,  platina,  may  be  thrown  down  in  the  metallic  state,  and  iron  and 
copper  reduced  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  degrees  of  oxidation. 

The  Sesquioxide  of  Tin,  SnaOa,  is  prepfired  by  boiling  peroxide  of 
iron  in  a  neutral  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin.  The  sesquioxide  of 
tin  precipitates,  and  protochloride  of  iron  dissolves ;  2.Sn.Cl  and  Yejiy^ 
producing  SnaOa  and  2.reCL  It  is  a  grey  powder ;  it  absorbs  oxygen 
readily,  and  appears  to  form  salts  which  have  been  as  yet  little  ex- 
amined. 

Peroxide  of  Tin,  Stannic  Acid. — SnOj.  Equivalent  985*3,  or  74*9. 
This  substance  is  produced  in  all  cases  where  tin  is  allowed  to  combine 
with  oxygen  freely.  It  exists  in  nature  constituting  the  common  ore  of 
tin  (tin  stone).  It  is  most  readily  prepared  artificially  by  pouring  the 
liquid  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*42,  on  metalUc  tin,  in  foil  or  powder;  the 
action  is  very  violent,  and  the  metal  is  totally  converted  into  a  white 
powder,  which  is  the  hydrated  peroxide.  By  ignition  the  water  is 
given  off,  and  the  anhydrous  oxide  remains  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 

If  the  perchloride  of  tin  be  decomposed  by  an  alcali,  a  white  preci- 
pitate of  hydrated  oxide  is  obtained,  in  appearance  identical  with  that 
prepared  by  nitric  acid,  but  so  different  in  properties,  that  Berzelius, 
and  after  him  many  chemists,  look  upon  them  as  isomeric  bodies.  He 
calls  that  by  nitric  acid,  «  peroxide,  and  that  from  the  perchloride,  jS 
peroxide,  and  their  properties  may  be  contrasted  as  follows : 

The  a  modification  is  totally  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  and  in  sulphuric 
acid,  whether  strong  or  dilute.  It  is  insoluble  in  muriatic  acid,  but  is 
changed  by  it  into  an  insoluble  basic  salt. 

The  /3  modification  dissolves  whilst  yet  moist  in  dilute  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids  very  copiously,  and  the  solution  is  permanent  if  some 
salt  of  ammonia  be  added  to  it.  In  muriatic  acid  it  dissolves  rapidly 
and  copiously. 

The  two  modifications  of  oxide  of  tin  dissolve  in  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  and  when  again  precipitated  from  it  by  an  acid  retain  their  ori- 
ginal properties.  These  modifications  are  also  capable  of  being  trans- 
formed into  each  other ;  the  a  into  /3  by  distillation  with  strong  muriatic 
acid,  and  the  /3  into  a  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid. 

The  hydrated  peroxide  of  tin  reddens  litmus  and  combines  with  alca- 
lies  to  form  salts,  but  not  with  acids,  except  in  the  /3  form.  It  is  used 
in  the  arts  as  a  polishing  material  under  the  name  of  piitty,  and  in 
glass  and  enamelling,  in  order  to  give  the  milk  whiteness  used  for  dials 
of  watches  and  other  purposes. 

Fremy  has  recently  studied  the  compounds  of  the  peroxide  of  tin 
with  alcaKes,  and  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  real  equivalent 
of  that  compound^  as  well  of  the  a  as  of  the  ^  variety,  cont-ains  three 
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atoms  of  tin  aud  six  of  oxygen,  =  SnaOg  =  SSnOj,  and  that  in  com- 
bining with  bases  the  allotropic  modifications  resemble  the  different 
forms  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  the  «  SnjOe  being  a  tribasic,  and  the  P 
SnsOe  being  a  monobasic  acid.  The  evidence,  however,  is  not  folly 
conclusive  on  the  subject. 

There  are  three  sulphurets  of  tin  corresponding  to  the  oxides.  The 
protomljahuret,  Sn.S,  is  precipitated  as  a  brown  powder  from  a  solution 
of  protochloride  of  tin  on  the  addition  of  sulphuret  of  hydrogen.  It 
thus  serves  for  the  detection  of  tin  in  that  condition.  The  aesquisuU 
phuret,  SnjSa,  is  of  no  importance. 

The  Bimlphuret  of  IV«.— SnS,.  Equivalent  1137-6  or  91-1.  May 
be  prepared  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  tin  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  which  it  precipitates  of  a  golden  yellow  colour.  This 
is  a  strong  sulphur  acid ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  solutions  of  the  sulphu- 
rets of  the  alcaline  metals  forming  sulphur  salts.  If  it  be  strongly 
heated,  it  abandons  an  atom  of  sulphur  and  is  converted  into  the  proto- 
sulphuret.  It  may  be  also  prepared  in  the  dry  way,  and  then  possesses 
considerable  interest  as  being  one  of  those  substances,  which  although 
obtained  from  the  common  metals  yet  simulate  the  appearance  and  some 
of  the  properties  of  gold,  and  led  the  ancient  alchemists  to  the  belief 
of  probable  success  in  their  attempts  at  transmutation.  The  bisulphuret 
of  tin  may  be  prepared  in  the  dry  way,  according  to  several  processes^ 
but  to  give  it  the  peculiar  lustre  which  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  mosaic 
gold,  the  following  is  the  best  though  not  the  most  simple :  twelve 
parts  of  pure  tin  are  to  be  melted  with  six  parts  of  mercury,  and  rubbed 
up  in  a  glass  mortar  with  seven  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  six  of  sal- 
ammoniac.  Tliis  mixture  is  to  be  placed  in  a  glass  flask  and  heated  in 
a  sand  bath  until  no  more  fetid  white  vapours  are  given  ofT.  The  heat 
is  to  be  then  raised  to  dull  redness,  sulphuret  of  mercury  and  chloride 
of  tin  sublime,  and  the  mosaic  gold  remains  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
in  metalUc  looking  scales  of  a  brilliant  gold  colour.  The  use  of  the 
mercury  in  this  process  is  to  facilitate  the  combination  of  the  tin  and 
sulphur,  and  the  sal-ammoniac  seems  by  its  evaporation  to  prevent  the 
temperature  becoming  so  high  as  to  decompose  the  bisulphuret. 

The  seleniurets  and  phosphurets  of  tin  are  not  known. 

Tin  is  easily  recognized  in  solution  by  the  action  of  hydrosulphuret 
of  ammonia,  which  produces,  with  solutions  of  the  peroxide,  a  golden 
yellow,  and  in  solutions  of  the  protoxide  a  brown  pre<;ipitate.  These 
both  dissolve  in  an  an  excess  of  the  precipitant.  The  protoxide  of  tin 
is  also  known  by  its  power  of  reducing  the  salts  of  gold,  silver,  and 
mercury  to  the  metallic  state. 
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OF  CHROMIUM,  OB  CHROME. 
Spnbol.  Cr.  Eq.  334-9  or  27-8. 

This  metal  derives  its  name  from  the  variety  and  brilliancy  of  the 
colours  of  its  compounds  (X^w/^toc.)  It  exists  as  chromic  acid  combined 
nvith  lead  or  with  copper,  in  some  rare  minerals,  but  abundantly  as 
chromic  oxide,  in  the  clirome-iron  ore.  (FeO  +  CrjOa.)  It  is  from 
this  source  that  all  the  preparations  of  chrome  are  obtained  indirectly, 
but  that  ore  being  treated  upon  the  large  scale  for  the  manufacture  of 
chromate  of  potash,  it  is  this  salt,  as  found  in  commerce,  that  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  source  of  chrome  for  all  other  purposes.  The  metal 
is  obtained  by  mixing  the  oxide  with  lampblack  and  oil,  and  exposing  it 
to  an  intense  heat  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal.  It  is  a  greyish- 
white  metal,  very  infusible,  brittle,  not  magnetic,  and  sp.  gr.  5*9  or 
6*0.  It  is  not  attacked  by  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acids,  but  dis- 
solves in  hydrofluoric  acid  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas. 

Chrome  combines  with  oxygen  in  four  proportions,  forming  two 
oxides  and  two  acids.  Its  symbol  is  Cr  :  its  equivalent  numbers  were 
given  by  Berzelius  as  351*8  or  28*19,  but  the  recent  investigations  of 
Peligot  and  Moberg  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  334*9  or  27*8. 

The  series  of  oxygen  compounds  of  chrome  nearly  resembles  that  of 
manganese,  there  being — 

Protoxide  of  chrome  CrO.  Eq.    35*3.  or    4349. 

Sesqui-oxide  CraOa.  79*6.  ...    969-8. 

Chromic  acid  CrOa.  51-8.  ...    634*9. 

Perchromic  acid  CraO?.  111*6.  ...  1369*8. 

Protoxide  of  Chrome. — ^Tliis  body  whose  properties  are  as  yet  but  im- 
perfectly known,  is  formed  from  the  protochloride  by  the  action  of 
potash.  A  yellow  precipit^ite  forms  which  is  the  hydrated  protoxide. 
It  must  be  washed  with  water  quite  free  from  air,  and  must  be  dried  in 
an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  When  dry  it  is  brown.  Its  formula  is 
CrO  +  HO.  It  combines  with  acids  to  form  salts.  When  heated  it 
decomposes  its  constituent  water ;  hydrogen  being  evolved  and  sesqui- 
oxide  of  chrome  formed.  The  protochloride  of  chrome  is  obtained  by 
igniting  the  sesquichloride  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas  by  which  one 
third  of  the  cliloriiic  is  removed  as  muriatic  acid. 

Sesqui'Oxide  of  Chrome. — CraOa.  Equivalent  969*8  or  79*6  May 
be  obtained  by  a  great  variety  of  processes.  Thus  if  chromate  of 
mercury  be  heated  to  redness,  the  oxide  of  mercury  and  half  the  oxygen 
of  the  chromic  acid  arc  expelled,  and  the  chromic  oxide  remains  of  a 
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beautiful  green  colour.  If  bichromate  of  potash  be  mixed  with  sal- 
ammouiac  and  heated  to  redness^  chloride  of  potassium,  water,  nitrogen, 
and  oxide  of  chrome  result,  and  the  latter  is  obtained  pure  by  washing 
the  residual  mass  with  boiling  water.  In  this  process  ZCrOs  +  KO 
and  CI.NH4  produce  KCl,  N,  4jH0  and  CrjOa.  The  oxide  so  obtained 
is  pulverulent,  but  it  may  be  obtained  crystallized  as  follows :  the  vapour 
of  a  compound  which  will  be  hereafter  described,  chloro-chromic  acid, 
is  to  be  passed  through  a  tube  of  hard  glass  kept  at  a  full  red  heat, 
oxygen  and  chlorine  gases  are  given  ofiT,  and  oxide  of  chrome  is  deposited 
on  the  inside  of  the  tube  in  rhombic  octohedrons,  isomorphous  with 
those  of  alumina  (corundum)  and  peroxide  of  iron  found  native.  The 
chloro-chromic  acid  2(CrOaCl)  giving  off  20  and  0  and  CrjOj  re- 
maining. 

Another  cheap  and  ready  process  consists  in  igniting  bichromate  of 
potash  with  one  fourth  its  weight  of  starch,  and  lixiviating  the  product 
to  dissolve  out  the  carbonate  of  potash  formed.  The  oxide  remains, 
when  washed  and  dried,  quite  pure  and  fit  for  all  chemical  and  technical 

uses. 

Tliis  sesqui-oxide  of  chrome  is  the  basis  of  an  extensive  class  of  salts, 

and  it  may  also  be  obtained  by  precipitation  from  any  solution  contain- 
ing it.  Its  salts  are  generally  made  from  the  bicliromate  of  potash  of 
commerce,  by  the  addition  of  some  deoxidating  agent  and  the  necessary 
acid.  Thus,  to  form  sulphate  of  chrome,  a  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash  is  warmed,  and  treated  successively  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
alcohol,  until  its  orange  colour  is  changed  into  deep  green.  The  liquor 
then  contains  the  double  sulphate  of  chrome  and  potash,  (chrome  alum) 
and  from  it  the  oxide  may  be  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  an  alcali, 
as  a  pale  green  hydrate.  In  this  condition,  the  oxide  of  chrome  dis- 
solves readily  in  acids,  and  also  in  solutions  of  the  jBxed  caustic  alcalies, 
but  scarcely  in  ammonia,  resembling  very  closely  in  all  these  characters, 
alumina.  Its  solutions  are  either  green  or  purple,  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  difference  is  due  to  allotropic  conditions  rather  than  to  a  mere 
difference  in  the  degree  of  concentration.  When  the  hydrated  oxide  is 
heated  nearly  to  redness,  it  suddenly  begins  to  glow  hke  tinder,  giving 
off  its  water,  and  losing  its  solubility  in  acids,  except  they  be  hot  and 
concentrated.  It  is  remarkable,  that  sulphate  of  chrome,  made  from 
the  ignited  oxide,  will  not  combine  with  sulphate  of  potash  to  form  a 
chrome  alum. 

Chromic  Acid. — CrOa.  Equivalent  634.9  or  51'8.  To  prepare  this 
acid,  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  is  to  be  treated  by  hydrofluo- 
siUcic  acid  gas,  uutil  the  potash  has  been  precipitated  completely.  The 
resulting  liquor  is  to  be  cautiously  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  then  re- 
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dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water.  The  solution  is  of  a  dark 
brownish-red,  and  when  evaporated  again  gives  the  dry  chromic  acid. 
It  may  be  obtained  in  a  beautiful  form,  though  not  in  quantity,  by 
decomposing  the  vapour  of  the  perfluoride  of  chrome  by  a  moistened 
slip  of  paper.  Cr.Fa  and  3H0  produce  3.HF  and  CrOj,  which  last  is 
deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  paper  in  crimson  scales  and  needles  of 
great  brilliancy.  Tliis  acid  when  Jieated  strongly,  gives  up  half  its 
oxygen,  being  reduced  to  the  state  of  oxide.  It  oxidizes  organic  bodies 
very  powerfully,  and  is  employed  for  that  purpose  in  organic  analysis. 
If  added  to  alcohol  or  ether  it  sets  those  bodies  on  fire  and  often  \^ith 
explosion,  the  solid  product  being  green  oxide  of  chrome.  On  this 
oxidizing  power  is  also  founded  its  employment  as  a  bleaching  agent 
which  is  now  very  extensive.  It  combines  with  bases,  forming  several 
important  classes  of  salts,  in  which  it  is  isomorphous  with  the  sul- 
phuric and  manganic  acids.  Its  salts  are  all  coloured,  generally  yellow, 
orange,  or  red.     They  will  be  described  in  another  chapter. 

The  chromic  acid  may  be  very  beautifully  and  abundantly  prepared 
crystallized  by  decomposing  bicliromate  of  potash  with  strong  oil  of 
vitriol.  By  mixing  two  volumes  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  with  three  volumes  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  allowing  the 
mixture  to  cool,  the  chromic  acid  separates  in  long  needles  of  a  mag- 
nificent crimson  colour.  The  acid  solution  of  bisulphate  of  potash  may 
be  drained  off,  and  the  cr}'stals  dried  on  a  porous  tile.  By  using  less 
oil  of  vitriol,  the  chromic  acid  remains  dissolved,  and  the  bisulphate  of 
potash  may  be  first  cr}'stallized  out ;  the  liquors  being  then  concen- 
trated by  evaporation,  the  chromic  acid  may  be  separated  by  the  addi- 
tion of  more  oil  of  vitriol,  and  is  purer  than  when  prepared  by  the  first 
process. 

The  sulphuric  liquors  must  not  be  heated,  for,  as  shown  in  page  836, 
the  chromic  acid  is  totally  decomposed,  by  even  a  moderate  heat,  in 
contact  with  sulphuric  acid,  into  oxide  of  chrome  and  free  oxygen 
gas. 

Perchramic  Acid, — Cr207.  When  chromic  acid  is  treated  with  per- 
oxide of  hydrogen,  it  dissolves,  producing  an  acid  liquor  of  a  deep  blue 
colour,  which,  however,  spontaneously  evolves  oxygen  gas,  and  leaves 
chromic  acid  again.  The  precise  history  of  this  presumed  perchromic 
acid  has  not  been  established. 

Chromium  is  characterized  by  the  remarkable  colours  of  its  com- 
pounds when  dissolved,  and  by  giving,  when  in  the  state  of  sesqui- 
oxide,  a  green  precipitate  with  the  alcalies.  In  the  state  of  chromic 
acid,  it  is  known  by  producing,  with  the  salts  of  lead,  a  yellow,  and 
with  the  salts  of  black  oxide  of  mercury,  an  orange  precipitate.     It  is 
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at  once  recognized  by  the  beautiful  green  colour,  which  it  communicates 
to  glass.  It  is  on  tliis  account  extensively  used  in  staining  glass  and 
painting  on  porcelain,  and  a  number  of  its  salts  are  employed  as  pig- 
ments and  as  dyes. 

By  the  action  of  deoxidizing  agents,  as  sulphurous  acid  or  sugar, 
upon  bichromate  of  potash,  a  brown  substance  is  generated,  concerning 
the  nature  of  which  opinion  is  very,  much  imsettled.  There  is  reason 
to  suspect  the  existence  of  a  peroxide  of  clirome,  Cr02,  which  this  mat- 
ter may  possibly  be.  "Wlien  it  is  washed  with  much  water,  or  digested 
in  alcalinc  liquors,  chromic  acid  is  dissolved  out  and  oxide  of  chrome 
remains,  CrjOa  +  CrOa  =  S.CrOa.  Its  history  is,  however,  very 
uncertain. 

The  sulphurets,  seleniurcts,  and  phosphurets  of  chrome  are  not 
important. 

OF  VANADIUM. 

This  metal,  of  recent  discovery,  derives  its  name  from  Vanadis,  a 
deity  of  Scandinavian  mythology.  It  is  found  native  as  vanadic  acid,  in 
a  very  rare  mineral,  vanadiate  of  lead,  but  is  of  so  little  importance 
that  a  slight  notice  of  it  will  suffice,  although  it  forms  a  great  variety  of 
combinations  which  resemble,  very  remarkably,  those  of  manganese  and 
chrome.  The  metal  itself  has  been  obtained,  but  of  its  properties 
nothing  positive  is  known.  Its  symbol  is  V ;  its  equivalent  numbers 
856-9  or  68.7. 

The  Protoxide  of  Vanadium,  VO,  is  a  black  powder  formed  by  act- 
ing on  vanadic  acid  at  a  red  heat  with  hydrogen  gas.  It  combines  with 
acids  forming  salts  wliich  resemble  probably  those  of  the  protoxide  of 
manganese.  When  heated  in  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes 
vanadic  oxide,  YO2,  which  is  a  base  combining  with  acids  and  forming 
salts  which  are  generally  blue.  It  acts  also  as  an  acid,  forming  ciystal- 
tallizable  salts  with  the  fixed  alcalies. 

The  Vanadic  Acid,  YO3,  resembles  very  much  the  chromic  and  man- 
ganic acids.  It  is  a  red  powder  that  may  be  melted  at  a  red  heat  with- 
out losing  oxygen.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  forms 
various  classes  of  salts,  of  wliich  some  are  white,  some  yellow,  and  others 
orange  red.  In  these  characters  it  resembles  the  chromic  acid,  but  it  is 
distinguished  from  chrome  by  producing,  when  deoxidized,  a  blue  solu- 
tion, whilst  that  from  chrome  is  green. 
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SECTION  IV. 

METALS  OF   THE   FOURTH    CLASS. 
TUNGSTEN  AND   MOLYBDENUM. 

Tungsten, — This  metal  exists  combined  with  oxygen  as  tungstic  acid, 
in  the  native  tnngstates  of  lime  and  iron ;  by  boiling  the  tungsiate  of 
lime  in  strong  mariatic  acid,  the  lime  is  dissolved  out  and  tungstic  acid 
remains  as  a  yellow  powder,  which  may  be  further  purified  by  solution 
in  water  of  ammonia  and  igniting  the  dried  tungstate  of  ammonia.  It 
is  a  deep  yellow  powder  which  forms  well  defined  crystallizable  salts  with 
the  alcfiJies.  The  symbol  of  tungsten  is  W,  from  its  German  name 
Wolfram,  and  iis  equivalent  1183  or  94*8.  The  tungstic  acid  resem- 
bles the  chromic  acid,  being  WO3.  When  this  acid  is  exposed  to  a 
current  of  hydrogen  gas  at  a  temperature  about  dull  redness,  it  loses 
one-third  of  its  oxygen  and  forms  tungstic  oxide,  WO^  of  a  copper-red 
colour.  This  may  be  also  formed  by  difl'using  tungstic  acid  through 
dilute  muriatic  acid  in  which  a  slip  of  zinc  is  immersed,  the  nascent 
hydrogen  then  effects  the  deoxidation.  At  a  full  red  heat,  hydrogen 
reduces  tungsten  to  the  metallic  state,  removing  all  the  oxygen.  The 
metal  is  like  iron  in  appearance,  and  very  heavy,  its  sp.  gr.  being 
abont  17'5. 

The  most  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  tungsten  is  its  producing  a 
substance  having  an  extraordinary  similarity  to  gold.  It  is  prepared  by 
adding  to  fused  tungstate  of  soda  as  much  tungstic  acid  as  it  will  dis- 
solve, and  exposing  the  product  at  a  full  red  heat,  to  a  current  of  hydro- 
gen gas ;  the  residual  tungstate  of  soda  is  then  to  be  dissolved  out. 
The  new  compound,  which  consists  of  tungstic  oxide  united  to  soda, 
NaO+2WOy  remains  in  scales  and  cubes  of  a  splendid  gold  colour. 
It  resists  the  action  of  acids  and  alcalies,  even  of  aqua  regia,  in  which 
gold  dissolves,  and  only  yields  to  strong  hydrofluoric  acid.  Had  it  been 
discovered  at  an  earlier  period  in  science,  it  might  have  lent  exceedingly 
plausible  support  to  the  belief  in  transmutation.  It  is  the  more 
curious  as  it  cannot  be  formed  by  directly  combining  soda  with  tungstic 
oxide,  which,  indeed,  appears  unable  to  unite  either  with  alcalies  or 
acids. 

There  exist  two  sulphurets  of  tungsten,  W.Sj  and  W.S3  of  which  the 
latter  is  the  most  interesting.  It  is  formed  by  dissolving  tungstic  acid 
in  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  and  precipitating  by  an  acid.  It  is  a 
blackish-brown  powder,  and  one  of  the  strongest  sulphur  acids.     Many 
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of  its  compounds  with  the  sulphurets  of  the  dcaline  metals  may  be 
crystallized. 

Molt/bdenum, — ^This  metal  exists  combined  with  sulphur,  and  also 
with  oxygen,  as  molybdic  acid,  in  some  minerals.  It  is  not  of  any  con- 
siderable interest,  TVTien  obtained  in  the  metallic  state  it  is  white :  sp, 
gr.  8*6  :  it  is  acted  on  only  by  concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
and  by  aqua  regia.  Its  symbol  is  Mo.  Its  equivalent  598*5  or  47"9. 
'  It  combines  with  oxygen  in  three  proportions. 

Molybdic  Acid. — MoOj.  Is  easily  prepared  by  roasting  the  native 
sulphuret  of  molybdenum  ;  the  sulphur  burns  out  as  sulphurous  acid  gas 
and  the  molybdenum  absorbing  oxygen  remains  as  molybdic  acid.  This 
may  be  purified  as  described  for  tungstic  acid.  Molybdic  acid  prepared 
at  a  low  temperature  is  white,  but  becomes  yellow  when  fused  at  a  red 
heat.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  It  dissolves  in  alcaline  liquors 
forming  salts  wliicli  are  neutral  and  cr}^stallizable. 

Molybdic  Oxide, — MoOj.  Is  best  prepared  by  mixing  together 
molybdate  of  soda  and  sal-ammoniac  in  a  crucible,  and  igniting  the  mass 
rapidly.  When  the  product  is  washed  with  water  a  dark  brown  powder 
is  obtained,  which  is  molybdic  oxide.  This  oxide  appears  to  form  salts 
with  both  acids  or  alcalies,  of  which  some  may  be  crystallized.  A  mo- 
lybdate of  molybdenum,  or  rather  a  complex  oxide,  also  exists,  MoO, 
+  2Mo.03:=Mo30g.  It  is  a  blue  powder,  and  has  latterly  been  employed 
in  calico  printing. 

When  a  solution  of  a  molybdate  is  decomposed  by  as  much  muriatic 
acid  as  redissolves  the  molybdic  acid,  which  is  at  first  thrown  down,  and 
a  slip  of  zinc  is  immersed  in  the  liquor,  the  hydrogen  evolved  deoxidizes 
the  molybdic  acid,  and  a  precipitate  is  formed  upon  the  zinc,  at  first 
blue,  then  brown,  and  finally  black ;  thus  passing  through  all  the  inter- 
mediate degrees  to  the  last,  the  7nolybdou9  oxid^y  MoO.  Tliis  is  a  very 
feeble  base,  forming  with  acids,  salts  which  do  not  crystallize. 

Sulphur  combines  witli  molybdenum  in  three  proportions,  forming 
Mo.Sj,  M0.S3,  and  Mo.S^.  Of  these  the  bisulphuret,  Mo.S2,.is  impor- 
tant as  being  the  native  ore  from  which  the  metal  and  its  compounds  are 
generally  prepared.  It  is  a  soft  grey  substance,  so  like  black  lead  as  to 
have  been  mistaken  for  it  until  its  nature  was  pointed  out  by  Scheele. 
All  these  sulphurets  are  sulphur  acids,  and  form  salts. 

OF  OSMIUM. 

This  metal  exists  in  nature  alloyed  with  iridium,  and  accompanies 
the  ores  of  platinum.  The  methods  of  its  extraction  from  these  ores 
are  so  complex  and  circuitous  that  I  shall  not  introduce  them  here. 
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III  the  systematic  works  a  complete  account  of  the  processes  pursued 
will  be  fouud. 

The  most  interesting  property  of  osmium  is  its  forming  a  highly 
volatile  oxide  of  an  exceedingly  penetrating  odour,  whence  the  name 
(o(f^jj.)  When  tliis  is  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  and  placed  in  contact 
with  mercury,  the  osmium  is  reduced,  and  by  distilling  off  the  mercury 
it  is  obtained  as  a  black  powder ;  but  by  heat  and  compression  it  may 
be  rendered  coherent,  and  of  a  brilliant  white  colour.  In  tlie  state  of 
powder,  osmium  bums  when  heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  and  is  oxi- 
dized by  nitric  acid,  but  loses  both  these  characters  when  ignited.  The 
symbol  of  osmium  is  Os.  Its  equivalent  is  1244*5  or  99;7.  It  com- 
bines with  oxygen  in  three  proportions. 

The  Osmic  Acid,  or  Peroxide  of  Osmium. — OS.O4.  is  always  formed 
when  osmium  is  burned  in  air  or  in  oxygen  gas.  It  is  volatile  and  con- 
denses in  long  white  needles.  Its  odour  is  remarkably  acid  and  pungent. 
It  melts  at  21 2^  and  boils  at  a  heat  little  higher.  It  is  soluble  in  water. 
The  solution  has  no  action  on  vegetable  colours,  but  it  combines  with 
the  alcalies  forming  osmiates. 

The  Oamic  Oxide,  Deutoxide  of  Osmium. — Os.  0,.  Is  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  a  solution  of  osmiate  of  ammonia,  by  a  tempera- 
ture of  150',  nitrogen  gas  is  given  off  and  a  brown  powder  is  deposited. 

The  Protoxide  of  Osmium  is  produced  by  decomposing  a  solution  of 
protochloride  of  osmium  by  potash,  a  deep  green,  aUnost  black,  pow- 
der is  thrown  down,  in  which  the  oxide  is  combined  with  water  and 
traces  of  the  alcali. 

The  sulphurets  of  osmium  are  not  known. 


TANTALUM,  NIOBIUM,  PELOPIUM,  AND  ILMENIUM. 

Tantalum. — This  metal  was  discovered  in  some  very  rare  Swedish 
minerals,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  its  extraction  the  name  tantalum  was 
given  to  it,  whence  its  symbol  is  Ta.  Its  discovery  was  simultaneously 
made  in  England  in  an  American  mineral,  and  the  name  Columbium 
proposed  for  it,  but  the  word  Tantalum  having  been  generally  adopted 
in  Europe  I  shall  employ  it  here.  The  process  required  to  prepare  it 
need  not  be  described,  as  it  is  similar  to  that  for  obtaining  silicon. 

Metallic  Columbium,  or  Tantalum,  is  a  black  powder,  which,  when 
burnished,  appears  iron  grey.  No  acid  but  the  hydrofluoric  appears 
to  have  any  action  on  it.  It  takes  fire  when  heated  in  the  air  and 
bums  vividly.  Its  equivalent  numbers  are  2S0'7  or  185.  It  com* 
bines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions. 
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Ibfiialic,  or  Columhic  Acid. — Ta.  O3.  Exists  native  in  all  the  mi- 
nerals containing  the  metal.  To  procure  it,  the  mineral  is  fused  with 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  the  tantalate  of  potash,  which  is  soluble^  is 
to  be  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid.  The  tantaUc  acid  precipitates  as  a 
white  powder  which  contains  water,  and  reddens  litmus  paper.  When 
tantalic  acid  is  heated  strongly  in  a  crucible  with  charcoal,  but  a  slight 
film  of  it  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  the  great  mass  being  brought 
only  to  the  state  of  tantalic  oxid^,  TaOj.  Tliis  substance  is  grey.  It 
is  insoluble  in  all  acids. 

Tlic  similarity  of  tantalum  to  siUcon  is  very  great ;  it  resembles  it 
in  forming  with  fluorine  and  potassium  a  double  fluoride  from  which 
the  metal  is  obtained. 

Some  slight  difl*erences  of  character  had  been  always  remarked  between 
the  tantaUc  acid  extracted  from  the  American  and  from  some  of  the 
European  tantaUtes,  and  recent  researches  by  Henry  Eose  have  shewn 
those  differences  to  arise  from  the  presence  of  some  new  bodies^  acids 
analogous  to  the  tantahc  and  having  metallic  bases.  To  these  metals^ 
as  belonging  to  the  tantalic  family,  the  names  niobium  and  pelopium 
have  been  given.     Their  history  is  as  yet  not  complete. 

Niobium, — The  niobic  acid  is  prepared  from  the  American  or  Bava- 
rian tantalites,  as  the  tantalic  acid  is  prepared  from  the  Swedish  minerals^ 
It  is  a  white  powder.  Its  characteristic  distinctions  from  the  true  tan- 
talic acid  is  that  the  niobate  of  soda  is  a  soluble  salt.  Tincture  of  galls 
give  with  tantalic  acid  hquors  a  clear  yellow,  and  with  niobic  acid  an 
orange  red  colour.  By  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  tantalum  is  precipi- 
tated yellow  and  niobium  red.  Tantalum  gives  with  red  prussiate  of 
potash  a  white,  whilst  niobium  gives  a  dark  yellow  precipitate. 

If  a  salt  of  tantaUc  acid  be  rendered  acid  by  some  muriatic  acid,  and 
a  slip  of  zinc  be  introduced,  there  is  no  change  of  colour,  but  tantalate 
of  zinc  gradually  deposits  as  a  white  powder.  With  a  salt  of  niobic 
acid  similarly  treated  a  fine  blue  colour  is  produced,  which  finally 
becomes  brown,  and  a  brown  precipitate  falls. 

Pelopium. — The  oxygen  compound  of  this  metal,  pelopic  acid,  exists 
with  the  niobic  acid.  The  separation  is  eflfected  by  mixing  the  acid 
with  charcoal  powder  and  passing  chlorine  over  the  mixture  at  a  led 
heat,  with  the  apparatus  figured  in  page  451,  for  the  preparation  of 
chloride  of  silicon.  Chlorides  of  niobium  and  pelopium  are  produced^ 
but  the  latter  being  much  the  more  volatile  it  sublimes  into  the  more 
distant  and  colder  part  of  the  tube,  and  can  be  obtained  there  pure. 

This  chloride  of  pelopium  is  yellow ;  it  absorbs  ammoniacal  gas:  whea 
the  compound  is  ignited,  water  and  muriatic  acid  gas  are  evolved  and 
metallic  pelopium  remains.     The  cliloride  is  decomposed  by  water,  mu- 
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riatic  acid  and  pclopic  acid  being  produced.  If  the  pelopate  of  soda 
be  heated  with  sulphuret  of  hydrogen,  the  pclopic  acid  is  converted 
into  sulphuret  of  pelopium.  Niobate  of  soda  acts  similarly,  but  if  the 
tantalate  of  soda  be  used,  the  soda  only  is  converted  into  sulphuret,  the 
tantalic  acid  remaining  unaltered. 

Ilmenium, — In  analysing  another  new  mineral  of  the  group  of  tanta- 
lites,  Hermann  considered  that  he  had  discovered  another  new  metallic 
acid  to  which  he  gave  the  name  ilmenic  acid,  and  to  its  metallic  basis 
the  name  ilmenium.  But  Rose  asserts  that  the  ilmenic  acid  is  only 
niobic  acid  contaminated  by  the  presence  of  tungstic  acid.  The  evidence 
of  the  real  distinctiveness  of  this  body  must  therefore  be  left  to  addi- 
tional researches  to  decide. 

The  pelopic  acid  is  replaced  in  this  new  mineral  (Samarskite)  by  oxide 
of  uranium,  and  as  the  tantalic,  niobic,  and  pelopic  acids  all  replace  each 
other,  it  is  probable  that  they  have  all  analogous  formulae  to  that  of 
oxide  of  uranium,  the  complex  nature  of  wliich  has  been  shown  by  the 
recent  researches  of  Peligot.     See  page  551. 

TITANIUM. 

SffmboL  Ti.     Eq.  24*3  or  3037. 

This  metal,  although  not  met  with  in  large  quantities,  is  yet  found  in 
a  gpeat  variety  of  minerals.  It  has  not  been  found  native  in  a  metallic 
state  but  combined  with  oxygen,  forming  tit^inic  acid.  To  obtain  me- 
tallic titanium,  the  volatile  perchloride  is  employed.  This  body  absorbs 
ammonia,  forming  a  white  substance,  Ti.Cls-f^.NHa,  which  when  heated 
to  redness  gives  metallic  titanium,  with  sal-ammoniac  and  nitrogen,  the 
hydrogen  carrying  off  the  chlorine.  The  metal  is  of  a  bright  copper  colour, 
almost  perfectly  infusible.  Titanium  exists  in  most  of  the  clay  iron 
stone,  and  hence  being  reduced  during  the  smelting  of  the  iron,  is  found 
in  the  slags,  crystallized  in  cubes  of  excessive  hardness  and  brilliancy, 
sp.  gr.  5*3.  This  metal  is  not  acted  upon  by  any  acid  except  a  mixture 
of  nitric  acid  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  is  oxidized,  but  very  slowly, 
by  melted  nitre.  It  is  perfectly  unalterable  in  the  air.  Its  symbol 
is  Ti.  Its  equivalent  numbers  303-7  or  24*3^  and  it  combines  with 
oxygen  in  two  proportions. 

Titanic  Acid. — ^TiOj.  Exists  native,  constituting  the  mineral  rutile, 
isomorphous  with  tin  stofie  (SnOj),  and  also  in  the  mineral  anatase. 
More  abundantly  it  is  found  in  the  titanic  iron,  ilmenite,  the  formula  of 
which  is  FeO.TiOj,  and  which  is  very  remarkable,  from  having  the  same 
crystalline  form  as  peroxide  of  iron  FcaOj,  so  that  the  titanium  would 
appear  to  replace  the   second  atom  of  iron,  and  the  formula  to  be 
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Fe.Ti+Oj.  This  is  merely  speculative,  however,  as  iron  is  never  isomor- 
phous  with  tin,  and  in  no  case  with  titanium,  and  I  hence  consider 
this  instance  as  one  of  the  coincidences  of  form  described  in  pages  360 
and  867.  * 

Titanic  acid  is  artificially  prepared  from  the  titanate  of  iron  by  igniting 
it  with  sulphur.  The  oxide  of  iron  and  sulphur  form  sulphurous  add 
and  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  when  this  last  is  dissolved  out  by  muriatic 
acid,  the  titanic  acid  remains  behind.  It  requires  other  processes  to 
render  it  absolutely  pure  which  need  not  be  described  here.  It  is  a 
pure  white  powder,  resembling  silica  very  remarkably  in  its  properties, 
and  like  it  having  a  soluble  and  insoluble  modification.  It  is  remark- 
ably characterized  by  its  solution  in  muriatic  acid,  giving  with  tincture 
of  galls  an  orange  precipitate,  and  by  the  immersion  of  a  slip  of  zinc  a 
fine  purple  powder  which  is  oxide  of  titanium,  Ti.O ;  the  second  atom 
of  oxygen  being  removed  from  the  acid  by  the  nascent  hydrogen.  This 
oxide  of  titanium  may  also  be  procured  by  igniting  titanic  acid  with 
charcoal ;  it  is  then  a  black  powder  insoluble  in  all  acids. 

The  BUulphMret  of  Titanium, — Ti.S2.  Is  a  strong  sulphur  add,  but 
not  otherwise  important. 

OF  AHSENIC. 
Symbol,  As.     Eq.  75-34  or  940-1. 

This  metal  exists  in  nature  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  It  is  found  native,  but  more  generally  combined 
with  other  metals,  as  nickel,  cobalt,  iron ;  being  considered,  like  oxy- 
gen and  sulphur,  as  a  mineralizer  of  other  metals.  Combined  with 
sulphur  it  constitutes  the  native  orpiment  and  realgar ;  and  with  oxygen, 
as  arsenic  acid,  it  is  united  with  metallic  oxides  in  the  native  arseniates 
of  lime,  of  iron,  of  lead,  &c.  The  great  proportion  of  the  arsenic  of 
commerce  is  obtained  in  the  roasting  of  the  cobalt  and  nickel  ores,  as 
described  in  p.  468.  The  current  of  hot  air  which  has  passed  over  the 
ignited  ore  carries  with  it,  into  a  series  of  large  chambers,  the  volatile 
arsenious  acid,  wliich  is  deposited  under  the  form  of  a  fine  greyish 
powder  on  the  walls  and  floor.  This  is  discoloured  by  some  of  the 
oxide  of  the  fixed  metals,  which  is  carried  over  mechanically  by  the 
draught,  and  it  is,  therefore,  resublimed  in  iron  vessels,  the  covers  of 
which  are  allowed  to  become  so  hot  that  the  arsenious  acid,  in  con- 
densing, shall  aggregate  itself  into  a  vitreous  mass,  in  which  state  it  is 
sent  into  commerce. 

The  metallic  arsenic  may  be  prepared  from  the  arsenious  acid  in  many 
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ways,  but  best  by  mixture  with  three  times  its  weight  of  black  flux 
(p.  469)  in  a  crucible,  or  earthenware  retort,  which  is  then  to  be  heated 
to  redness.  If  a  crucible  be  used,  another  cold  crucible,  somewhat 
laf^r,  must  be  inverted  over  it,  on  the  inside  of  which  the  metal  con- 
denses, but  with  a  retort  it  is  deposited  in  the  neck  as  an  irregular  mass 
of  rhombohedrons,  variously  modified.  It  is  very  brittle ;  its  sp.  gr, 
5*96.  It  sublimes  at  356°  F.  without  previously  melting.  The  sp. 
gr.  of  its  vapour  is  10362.  Its  vapour,  if  in  contact  with  the  air,  has 
a  very  characteristic  garlic  odour ;  which,  however,  belongs  not  to  the 
pure  metal,  but  to  an  oxide  produced  by  a  low  degree  of  combustion 
which  occurs.  In  the  air  it  gradually  absorbs  oxygen,  and  falls  into  a 
grey  powder  (mbaxide,  fly  powder).  By  nitric  acid  it  is  rapidly  oxi- 
dized, and  deflagrates  violently  in  melted  nitre.  In  fine  powder  it 
burns  spontaneously  in  chlorine  gas,  with  a  brilliant  white  flame,  and 
burns  similarly  when  heated  in  oxygen  gas.  The  symbol  of  arsenic  is 
As,  and  its  equivalent  numbers  940*1,  or  75*34. 

Arsenic  combines  with  oxygen  in  three  proportions,  forming  a  mb- 
oxide,  of  which  the  composition  is  not  known.  Many  chemists  look 
upon  it  as  a  mere  mixture  of  metal  and  arsenious  acid,  for  when  it  is 
heated  it  separates  into  these  bodies.  The  other  degrees  of  oxidation, 
the  arsenious  acid  and  arsenic  acid,  are  of  great  importance. 

Arsenious  Acid.  Jf^hite  Arsenic.  Oxide  of  Arsenic.  As.Oj. 
Equivalent  1240*1  or  99*34.  Is  found  in  commerce  in  masses,  which, 
if  recently  sublimed,  are  perfectly  colourless  and  transparent,  but 
gradually  become  milk  white  and  opaque.  In  general,  the  outer  por- 
tions of  the  commercial  masses  have  thus  changed  whilst  the  interior 
retains  its  original  transparency.  This  alteration  is  probably  connected 
with  the  dimorphism  of  arsenious  acid,  (p.  315,)  for  the  acid  in  these 
conditions  differs  in  density  and  in  solubility.  The  transparent  acid  has 
sp.  gr.  3'74,  and  100  parts  of  boiling  water  dissolve  9*68  parts  of  it;  but 
the  opaque  acid  is  of  sp.  gr.  3*69,  and  11*47  of  it  are  soluble  in  100 
part-s  of  boiling  water.  A  solution  of  the  vitreous  acid  reddens  litmus 
paper,  but  that  of  the  opaque  acid  restores,  though  feebly,  the  blue 
colour  of  litmus  paper  already  reddened  by  an  acid.  The  taste  of  arsen- 
ious acid  is  not  marked,  but  rather  slightly  sweet :  it  leaves  upon  the 
palate,  however,  an  acrid  sensation. 

The  arsenious  acid  sublimes  at  380*^  F.  without  previously  melting. 
Its  vapour  is  of  sp.  gr.  13670,  being  produced  by 

One  volume  of  vapour  of  arseuic,    =    10362'0 
Three  volumes  of  oxygen,  ^      3307*8 


the  four  volumes  forming  one,  =    13669*8 
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If  it  be  very  slowly  sublimed,  it  condenses  in  regular  octoliedrons  of 
exceeding  brilliancy.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  found,  in  the  roasting 
of  its  ores,  in  crystals  belonging  to  a  different  system  (the  rhombohe- 
dral).  Arsenious  acid  is  dissolved  by  liquid  muriatic  acid  in  liif^ 
quantity,  but  crystallizes  from  that  solution  in  octohedrons.  If  the 
opaque  acid  had  been  employed,  the  crystallization  is  not  peculiar ;  but 
if  it  had  been  the  transparent  variety,  the  deposition  of  every  crystal 
is  accompanied  by  a  sudden  flash  of  light,  very  briUiant  in  the  dark. 
The  crystals  so  produced  belong  to  the  opaque  kind,  so  that  it  would 
appear  as  if  at  the  moment  of  deposition  the  particles  changed  their 
mode  of  arrangement,  so  as  to  pass  from  the  transparent  to  the 
opaque  dimorphous  form,  and  that  the  alteration  in  molecular  con- 
stitution occasioned  tlie  evolution  of  hglit,  and  probably  of  heat  and 
electricity. 

The  arsenious  acid  combines  with  bases  to  form  salts,  which  are, 
however,  of  such  unstable  constitution  that  they  are  but  little  known. 
It  is  particularly  of  importance  from  its  higlily  poisonous  properties, 
and  from  its  being,  more  frequently  than  any  other  substance,  adminis- 
tered to  produce  death.  Its  recognition  is,  therefore,  to  the  medical 
chemist,  one  of  the  most  important  problems  in  analysis,  and  will 
be  fully  discussed  when  the  other  combinations  of  arsenic  have  been 
described. 

Arsenic  Acid. — AsOa.  Equivalent  1440  1,  or  115-34.  To  obtain  this 
acid,  eight  parts  of  arsenious  acid  are  to  be  placed  in  a  retort  with  two 
parts  of  strong  muriatic  acid,  and  boiled,  whilst  twenty-four  parts  of 
dilute  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'25  are  to  be  added  in  small  quantities  at 
a  time.  The  mixture  is  to  be  distilled  in  a  retort  to  the  consistence  of 
a  syrup,  and  then  transferred  to  a  platina  dish,  in  which  it  is  to  be 
evaporated  to  perfect  dryness,  and  heated  until  all  traces  of  nitric  add 
are  expelled.  The  residual  mass  is  milk  white,  but  anhydrous,  arsenic 
acid.  The  heat  should  not  be  raised  to  near  redness,  for  then  the 
arsenic  acid  is  decomposed  into  arsenious  acid  and  free  oxygen.  The 
mass  thus  obtained  dissolves  but  slowly  in  water,  but  ultimately  the 
solution  is  complete ;  the  arsenic  acid  has  even  so  much  affinity  for 
water  as  to  deUquesce  rapidly  in  vessels  which  are  not  kept  carefully 
closed. 

The  arsenic  acid  reddens  Utmus  paper  strongly,  and  forms  with  the 
alcalies  perfectly  neutral  salts.  At  a  liigh  temperature  it  is  capable  of 
exj)elUng  all  the  volatile  acids,  even  the  sulphuric  acid,  from  their  com- 
binations. In  its  compounds  it  resembles  very  closely  the  phosphoric 
acid ;  but  it  appears  capable  of  forming  only  one  of  the  three  classes  of 
salts  which  phosphoric  acid  produces.     The  arseniatcs  are  all  tribasic. 
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but  as  the  quantity  of  fixed  base  varies,  there  are  some  neutral  and 
others  acid  arseniates;  the  latter  were  formerly  called  binarseniates. 
Thus  there  are, 

3NaO  -f.  AsOj  ^  24aq.  called  subarseniate  of  soda, 

2NaO.  HO.  -f.  AsOs  -f.   14aq.        ,,     neutral  arseniate  of  soda, 
KaO.  2H0  -f-  AsOa  ^  2aq,  „     binarseniate  of  soda ; 

but  the  quantity  of  base  is  really  constant,  being  in  each  three  atoms, 
made  up  partly  of  water  and  partly  of  soda. 

The  arsenic  acid  is  recognized  by  being  precipitated  golden  yellow  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  precipitate  dissolves  instantly  in  ammonia, 
and  even  in  an  excess  of  sulphuret  of  hydrogen ;  so  that  it  may  not  be 
visibly  produced,  if  the  quantity  of  arsenic  be  small,  until  the  liquid 
shall  have  been  well  boiled,  A  solution  of  any  arseniate  gives  with 
nitrate  of  silver  a  brick-red  powder,  arseniate  of  silver,  SAgO+AsO^, 
the  formation  of  which  is  easily  explained.  An  insoluble  arseniate 
heated  in  a  glass  tube  with  charcoal  powder  gives  a  sublimate  of 
metallic  arsenic. 

Arseniuret  of  Hydrogen, — It  has  been  supposed,  that  when  metallic 
arsenic  is  used  as  the  negative  electrode  of  a  voltaic  battery,  the 
hydrogen  evolved  combines  with  it,  and  forms  a  brown  powder, 
hydruret  of  arsenic.  The  same  body  was  supposed  to  be  generated 
in  other  ways ;  but  it  is  most  usually  believed  that  this  substance  is 
only  met^c  arsenic  finely  divided,  and  that  there  is  but  one  com- 
pound of  arsenic  and  hydrogen,  the  gaseous  arseniuret  of  hydrogen,  AsHs. 

This  compound  is  easily  obtained  whenever  nascent  hydrogen  comes 
into  contact  with  metallic  arsenic ;  thus  when  an  alloy  of  equal  parts  of 
zinc  and  arsenic  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  hydrogen 
evolved  combines  with  the  arsenic,  3{S03  +  HO)  and  ZuaAs,  produc- 
ing 3(803  +  ZnO)  and  HgAs.  It  is  still  more  easily  prepared,  by  add- 
ing muriatic  acid  to  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  in  water,  and  immers- 
ing therein  a  piece  of  zinc;  the  hydrogen  first  evolved  reduces  the 
arsenious  acid,  and  the  metal  is  then  separated  as  a  fine  brown  powder, 
with  which  the  hydrogen  next  evolved  combines.  Tliis  gas  is  generally 
stated  to  have  a  very  disagreeable  odour,  which,  however,  I  have  not 
found  it  to  possess.  It  is  exceedingly  poisonous ;  it  bums  with  a  bril- 
liant white  flame,  water  being  formed,  and  arsenious  acid  or  metallic 
arsenic  being  deposited  according  to  the  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  gas ; 
it  is  not  absorbed  by  water;  its  specific  gravity  is  2694,  formed  by 

One  volume  of  arsenic  vapour  =    1 0362*0 

Six  volumes  of  hydrogen  69*3  X  ^t         ^        *15-8 


TIic  seven  being  condensed  to  four  10777*8 


Of  whicli  one  weigh?,  2694*5 
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Arseniuret  of  hydrogen  decomposes  most  metallic  solatious^  preci- 
pitating metallic  arseniurets  of  corresponding  constitution  (B«*As).  If 
a  current  of  it  be  passed  over  chloride  of  copper,  heated  to  about  400®, 
it  is  decomposed,  HsAs  and  S.CuCl  giving  CusAs  and  3.UC1.  This  gas 
is  absorbed  by  dry  sulphate  of  copper,  which  it  decomposes,  water  being 
evolved,  and  a  blackish  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  and  arseniuret  of 
copper  being  produced.  This  property  is  made  available  in  the  medico- 
legal examination  of  substances  containing  arsenic.  If  a  fragment  of 
chloride  of  mercury  be  heated  in  this  gas,  it  is  rapidly  decomposed, 
muriatic  acid  gas  and  arseniuret  of  mercury  being  formed.  At  a  full 
red  heat,  the  gas  is  decomposed  completely  by  itself,  so  that  if  a  single 
point  of  a  tube,  through  which  it  streams,  be  ignited,  all  the  arsenic  is 
deposited  beyond  that  point,  in  the  metallic  state,  and  only  pure  hydro- 
gen passes  on. 

Sulphur  and  arsenic  combine  in  several  proportions ;  the  lUulpkuret 
of  arsenic  AsSj,  exists  native,  forming  the  mineral  realgar.  It  may  be  pre- 
pared by  fusing  the  following  sulphuret  with  metdQic  arsenic,  and  sub- 
liming the  product.  It  is  a  ruby-red  crj^staUine  mass;  when  it  is 
digested  in  solution  of  caustic  potash,  a  blackish  powder  remains,  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  subsulphurct ;  its  definite  nature  is  problema- 
tical. The  tersulphuref  of  arsenic  AsSj  yellow  arsenic,  orpiment,  is 
found  native,  and  may  be  easily  prepared  by  decomposing  a  solution  of 
arsenious  acid  with  sulphuret  of  hydrogen,  As.Oj  and  3.HS.  giving 
As.Sj  and  3.H0.  It  is  a  rich  yellow  powder;  when  heated  it  melts, 
and  in  close  vessels  sublimes  unaltered,  but  otherwise  it  bums,  partly 
forming  arsenious  and  sulphurous  acids ;  it  is  not  quite  insoluble  in 
water.  It  is  insoluble  in  acids,  and  best  precipitated  from  an  acid 
liquor.  It  is  a  strong  sulphur  acid,  combining  with  the  sulphur  bases 
to  form  salts,  sulpAo-arseniles,  It  hence  dissolves  readily  in  hydrosul- 
phuret  of  ammonia,  and  also  in  the  caustic  alcalies.  In  the  last  case, 
there  exists  in  solution,  an  ordinary  arsenite,  besides  the  sulphur  salt ; 
for,  using  potash,  ^.AsSa  and  6.K0.  produce  (AsSj  +  3.KS)  and 
(AsOa  +  8K0).  When  sulphuret  of  arsenic  is  ignited  with  black  flux, 
metalUc  arsenic  sublimes,  and  the  separation  of  the  metal  is  still  more 
elegantly  efTected  by  heating  the  sulphuret  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
potash  in  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen  gas. 

The  jpersulphuret  of  arsenic,  As.Ss.  corresponds  to  the  arsenic  add, 
and  is  prepared  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  it,  or  of  any  of  its  salts, 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  yellow,  paler  than  orpiment ;  sublimes 
without  alteration  in  close  vessels ;  is  a  strong  sulphur  acid,  and  hence 
dissolves  in  solutions  of  the  alcaUne  hydrosulphurcts,  forming  sittpAo- 
arseniates  ;  the  metal  may  be  eUminated  from  it  by  the  same  means  as 
those  described  for  orpiment. 
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A  substance  sold  in  this  country  for  killing  flies,  under  the  name  of 
king* 9  yellow,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  orpiment.  The  best  sort  is  made  by 
boiling  together  lime,  sulphur,  and  white  arsenic ;  but  much  of  it  con- 
sists merely  of  white  arsenic  coloured  by  some  sulphur  mixed  with  it. 
From  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  obtained,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  left  exposed,  it  is  very  frequently  the  source  of  fatal  accidents. 

Notwithstanding  the  scientific  importance  which  arsenic  possesses 
from  the  number  and  variety  of  its  compounds,  it  is  of  much  higher 
interest  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  necessity  for  the  detection  of 
excessively  minute  traces  of  it  in  cases  of  suspected  poisoning,  where  a 
responsibility,  involving  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature,  rests  on  the  skill 
and  accuracy  of  the  medical  chemist.  The  detection  of  arsenic  under  all 
possible  circumstances,  is  an  object,  therefore,  to  which  all  the  powers 
of  analysis  should  be  brought  to  bear,  and  the  methods  at  our  disposal 
appear,  if  properly  applied,  to  be  satisfactory  and  complete.  In  a  ques- 
tion so  grave  as  this,  no  colours  of  precipitates,  however  so  marked, 
no  arrangement  of  mere  results  by  test,  no  matter  how  corroborative, 
should  be  considered  as  by  themselves  decisive;  the  object  of  the 
chemist  should  be,  the  isolation  and  production  of  the  metallic  arsenic, 
and  where  this  has  not  been  done,  it  is  certain  that  either  there  is  no 
arsenic  present,  or  that  the  skill  of  the  operator  cannot  be  absolutely 
relied  on. 

In  poisoning  by  arsenic,  the  substance  used  is  almost  universally 
arsenious  acid.  To  this,  therefore,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  at 
present ;  I  shall  afterwards  notice  the  peculiarities  of  its  other  pre- 
parations. 

The  arsenious  acid  being  a  very  heavy  powder,  and  but  sparingly 
soluble,  it  is  very  rapidly  deposited  from  any  liquid  through  which  it 
might  have  been  diff'used,  and  hence,  the  vessels,  in  which  food  had 
been  contained,  should  be  carefully  examined  for  any  traces  of  it  which 
might  remain.  This  should  not  be  omitted,  even  though  they  might 
appear  to  have  been  subsequently  rinsed.  Any  substances  vomited  by 
the  person  suspected  to  be  poisoned,  should  be  carefully  examined  for 
the  same  object ;  and  in  case  of  death,  the  materials  in  the  stomach  and 
its  mucous  surfaces  must  be  similarly  searched.  The  little  grains  of 
arsenious  acid  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  stomach  are  frequently 
tinged  yellow  at  the  surface  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  if  the  exami- 
nation be  deferred  until  some  time  after  death. 

In  case  of  such  traces  of  white  powder  being  found,  the  examination 
is  very  simple.     If  it  be  arsenious  acid,  the  properties  are : 

1st.  Heated  alone  in  a  glass  tube,  the  powder  sublimes  and  condenses 
in  minute  brilliant  octohedrons. 
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2ud.  Mixed^  in  a  tube  closed  at  one  end^  witli  a  little  black  flux, 
and  ignited,  metallic  arsenic  sublimes,  forming  a  steel-grey  cnuit^ 
brilliant  on  the  side  next  the  tube,  but  dull  and  crystalline  on  the  inside. 
On  applying  the  nose  to  the  open  end  of  the  tube  and  inspiring,  a  garlic 
odour  is  perceived. 

3rd.  On  cutting  off  the  sealed  end  of  the  tube,  and  then  heating 
the  part  containing  the  metallic  crust,  the  tube  being  slightly  inclined, 
the  metal  disappears,  and  a  crust  of  white  arsenic  condenses  a  little 
higher  up.  A  current  of  air  passes  through  the  tube,  with  the  oxygen 
of  which  the  metal  combines.  In  this  process,  the  garlic  smell  becomes 
more  marked  than  in  No.  2. 

4th.  The  white  powder  dissolves  in  boiling  water.  It  yields  pre- 
cipitates with  the  following  reagents  : 

A.  SulpAuretted  Hydrogen, — A  rich  yellow :  soluble  in  ammonia, 
and  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  an  acid.  This  precipitate  is 
orpiment, 

B.  Ammrnixa-nitrate  of  Silver. — A  canary  yellow  :  arsenite  of  Mver. 
This  reagent  is  very  delicate,  but  the  precipitate  is  soluble  both  in  acids 
and  ammonia,  so  that  an  excess  of  either  must  be  avoided. 

C.  Ammonia'Sulphate  of  Copper, — A  fine  apple-green.  This  is  re- 
dissolved  also  by  an  excess  of  acid  or  of  ammonia. 

Each  of  these  liquid  rc-agents  is  liable  to  fallacy ;  which  must  be 
guarded  against. 

A.  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  gives  precipitates  more  or  less  resembling 
that  from  arsenic  with  the  following  metals  : 

Cadmium.  Antimony. 

Tin  (persalts.)  Iron  (persalts.) 

The  precipitate  from  cadmium  is  not  soluble  in  water  of  ammonia. 

The  precipitate  from  tin,  when  dried  and  ignited  with  black  flux, 
gives  no  sublimate  of  metal. 

The  precipitate  of  antimony  acts  in  the  same  way  as  tin,  but  also  it 
dissolves  in  strong  muriatic  acid,  and  the  solution,  diluted  with  mnch 
water,  gives  a  white  precipitate.  The  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  much 
more  orange-coloured  than  that  of  arsenic. 

The  precipitate  from  a  persalt  of  iron  is  pure  sulphur ;  heated,  it 
melts  and  bums  completely  away,  without  forming  any  solid  product. 

B.  Ammania-nitrate  of  Silver, — Pliosphate  of  soda  produces  a  yellow 
precipitate  of  tribasic  phosphate  of  silver,  exactly  resembling  the 
arsenite.  It  is,  liowever,  much  more  soluble  in  ammonia.  They  are  at 
once  distinguished  by  being  collected  and  ignited.     The  arsenite  gives 
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off  oxygen  and  arsenious  acid,  whilst  metallic  silver  remains,  but  the 
phosphate  gives  no  volatile  product. 

C.  The  ammofiia  sulphate  of  copper  is  uncertain,  unless  it  be  dried 
and  reduced,  for  there  are  numerous  basic  compounds  of  copper,  which 
resemble  it  very  much  in  colour. 

None  of  these  liquid  re-agents  are,  therefore,  in  themselves  positive, 
unless  by  extraction  of  the  metal ;  and  this  is  the  more  important  when 
the  operator  has  to  work,  not  with  the  clear  solutions  prepared  inten- 
tionally for  illustration,  but  with  the  complex  and  discoloured  liquids 
obtained  from  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

The  process  to  be  then  followed  may  be  either  of  two  kinds;  the  first 
consists  in  converting  the  arsenic  into  sulphuret,  the  second  into  arse- 
niuret  of  hydrogen.     I  shall  describe  each  in  their  turn. 

The  contents  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines,  or  the  matter 
ejected  by  vomiting  during  life,  are  to  be  boiled  in  distilled  water  for 
lialf  an  hour,  and  then  the  liquor  strained  through  a  linen  cloth.  If  it 
be  too  thick  or  coloured,  to  allow  of  a  small  quantity  of  precipitate 
being  observed  and  separated,  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  is  to  be  passed 
through  it,  by  which  most  of  the  animal  matter  dissolved  is  coagulated, 
and  a  more  convenient  solution  obtained.  This  being  strained  or 
filtered,  is  to  be  well  boiled  to  expel  the  excess  of  chlorine,  and  then 
submitted  to  the  action  of  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The 
animal  matters  may  also  be  removed  from  the  solution,  by  rendering  it 
acid  by  nitric  acid,  and  then  adding  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
When  the  precipitate  which  forms  has  been  separated,  the  excess  of 
silver  is  to  be  thrown  down  by  some  common  salt,  and  the  liquor  being 
then  filtered,  is  fit  for  the  action  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

"When  the  liquor  smells  strongly  of  tliis  gas,  there  has  been  enough 
passed  through,  and  it  is  then  to  be  boiled  briskly  for  a  few  minutes  to 
expel  the  excess,  and  favour  the  deposition  of  the  precipitate  produced. 
This  is  to  be  then  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  carefuUy  with  water  aci- 
dulated by  muriatic  acid,  and  then  dried  at  a  moderate  heat. 

"When  completely  dry,  it  is  to  be  mixed  with  about  twice  its  bulk  of 
black  flux,  and  ignited  in  a  small  tube  of  hard  glass  closed  at  one  end. 
In  introducing  the  materials,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  soil  the  side  of 
the  tube ;  metallic  arsenic  sublimes,  which  is  recognized  by  the  characters 
given  already  in  pages  533,  537. 

The  process  by  arseniuretted  hydrogen  was  first  proposed  by  Mr, 
Marsh,  and  has  been  found  of  surprising  delicacy  and  exactness ;  the 
liquid  having  been  freed  from  animal  matters  and  obtained  as  thin  a 
fluid  as  possible  by  either  of  the  processes,  by  chlorine  or  nitrate  of 
silver,  already  described ;  it  is  rendered  moderately  acid  by  muriatic  or 
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sulphuric  acid,  and  introduced  into  a  flask  or  bottle^  to  the  neck  of 
which  is  adapted  a  narrow  tube  of  hard  glass,  which  after  passing  hori- 
zontally for  a  few  inches,  turns  up  and  forms  a  jet;  a  piece  of  zinc 
being  introduced  into  the  acid  liquor,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  which  com- 
bines with  any  arsenic  that  may  be  present,  and  forming  the  gaseous 
arseniuret  of  hydrogen  passes  off.  When  the  gas  issuing  from  the  jet 
is  set  on  fire,  if  the  hydrogen  be  pure,  no  other  product  is  generated 
but  water ;  but  if  a  slight  trace  of  arsenic  be  present,  the  flame  is 
wliitish,  and  holding  over  the  jet  a  fragment  of  glass  or  porcelain,  or  a 
film  of  mica,  a  deposit  is  produced,  which  may  be  white  from  the  arseni- 
ous  acid,  or  brown  from  metallic  arsenic,  according  to  the  height  at 
which  the  plate  is  held,  and  the  consequent  completeness  of  the  com- 
bustion, or  the  reverse.  If  the  quantity  of  arsenic  be  too  small  to  pro- 
duce this  effect  in  a  certain  time,  it  may  be  better  detected  by  igniting 
a  portion  of  the  horizontal  arm  of  the  tube.  All  the  arseniuretted 
hydrogen,  in  passing  that  point,  deposits  its  arsenic,  which  is  carried  a 
little  beyond  the  heated  portion  by  the  current,  and  condenses  there  as 
a  distinct  metaUic  fihn ;  as  the  tube  may  be  kept  thus  red  hot  for  some 
hours,  the  smallest  trace  of  arsenic  may  be  thus  concentrated  on  a 
single  point,  and  its  properties  accurately  verified. 

Where  the  liquor  is  still  thickish  from  dissolved  organic  matter  the 
gas  bubbles  would  not  break  rapidly,  but  form  a  froth,  which  passing 
into  the  tube,  would  prevent  altogether  the  successful  employment  of 
the  methods  just  described.  In  this  case  the  liquid  should  be  made  so 
slightly  acid  as  that  the  gas  shall  be  generated  but  very  slowly,  and  that 
there  shall  be  but  little  hydrogen  in  excess.  The  tube,  in  place  of  ter- 
minating in  a  jet,  is  to  be  bent  down  so  that  it  shall  pass  under  the 
edge  of  a  jar  in  the  pneumatic  trough,  and,  the  apparatus  being  so  left 
for  any  length  of  time,  the  gas  evolved  may  be  collected  and  subse- 
quently examined ;  or,  what  is  perhaps  still  better,  the  tube  may  dip 
under  the  surface  of  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  and  all  the  arseniuretted  hydrogen  being  then  absorbed  and 
decomposed,  metallic  arseniurets  are  produced,  which  easily  yield  the 
arsenic  in  the  metallic  form  by  the  application  of  heat. 

The  removal  of  organic  matter,  which  is  almost  indispensable  for  the 
management  of  the  regular  disengagement  of  gas,  may  best  be  effected 
by  combining  the  agencies  of  clilorine  and  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  already 
referred  to.  In  destroying  organic  acid  by  oil  of  vitriol  alone,  it  being 
necessary  to  evaporate  to  dryness  for  perfect  carbonization,  there  might 
be  danger  of  some  arsenic  being  lost,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  animal  substances  impart  themselves 
frequently  a  disagreeable  viscidity  to  the  hquor.     The  mass  should. 
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therefore,  be  first  disorganized  by  oil  of  vitriol,  and  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  paste;  then  diluted  with  water,  and  subjected  to  the 
action  of  a  current  of  chlorine  for  some  time.  On  being  filtered,  the 
liquor  will  be  found  clear  and  limpid,  and  in  the  best  circumstances  for 
the  satisfactory  employment  of  Marshes  test. 

In  this  mode  of  detecting  the  presence  of  arsenic,  it  is  necessary  to 
avoid  some  sources  of  error  into  which,  without  previous  knowledge  of 
their  existence,  an  operator  might  easily  fall.  If  the  effervescence  be 
rapid,  it  frequently  happens  that  very  minute  portions  of  zinc,  or  of 
the  salt  of  zinc  generated,  may  be  carried  up  by  the  stream  of  gas,  and, 
being  deposited  upon  the  plate,  form  a  crust,  which  might  lead  to  sus- 
picion, or  perhaps  to  wrong  conclusions.  This  may  be  avoided  by 
either  moderating  the  effervescence,  or  by  passing  the  gas  before  using 
it  through  a  tube  filled  loosely  with  cotton,  by  which  it  is  filtered,  as  it 
were,  and  all  mechanically  diffused  particles  separated.  Much  more 
important  sources  of  error  arise,  however,  from  the  existence  of  arsenic 
in  most  of  the  zinc  and  some  of  the  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce.  The 
ores  of  zinc  occasionally  contain  orpiment,  which  being  reduced  along 
with  the  other  sulphuret,  it  is  necessary  to  distil  the  zinc  in  order  to 
have  it  pure,  and  to  reject  it  as  long  as  it  contains  arsenic.  The  iron 
pyrites  also  occasionally  contains  traces  of  orpiment,  and  this  passes 
into  the  oil  of  vitriol.  In  employing  this  method  it  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  test  the  purity  of  the  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  by  the  method 
itself.  A  jet  of  the  hydrogen,  evolved  from  the  zinc  and  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  simply,  should  be  burned,  or  the  gas  passed  through  a 
solution  of  ammonia-nitrate  of  silver  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  *  If  no 
trace  of  deposition  of  arsenic  occur,  the  materials  may  be  considered  as 
pure,  and  the  suspected  liquor  may  then  be  employed  with  confidence 
in  the  result. 

A  more  remarkable  source  of  error  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the 
compounds  of  antimony  yield,  under  similar  circumstances,  a  precisely 
similar  gas,  antimo7iiuret  of  hydrogen.  It  would  anticipate  too  much 
the  history  of  that  metal  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing that  gas  from  the  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  but  they  will  be 
fully  described  in  their  proper  place. 

Arsenious  acid  possesses  the  power  of  preventing  the  putrefaction  of 
animal  substances,  and  hence  the  bodies  of  persons  that  have  been 
poisoned  by  it,  do  not  readily  putrefy.  The  arsenious  acid  combines 
with  the  fatty  and  albuminous  tissues  to  form  solid  compounds  which 
are  not  susceptible  of  alteration  under  ordinary  circumstances.  It  hence 
has  frequently  occurred,  that  the  bodies  of  persons  poisoned  by  arsenic 
have  been  found,  long  after  death,  scarcely  at  all  decomposed,  and  even 
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where  the  general  mass  of  the  body  had  completely  disappeared,  the 
stomach  and  intestines  bad  remained  preserved  by  the  arsenious  acid 
which  had  combined  with  them,  and  by  its  detection  the  crimes  com- 
mitted many  years  before  were  brought  to  liglit  and  punished.  In  the 
cases  where  the  whole  body  has  been  found  fresh,  it  resulted  from  the 
person  having  survived  for  a  length  of  time  sufficient  for  the  complete 
permeation  of  the  tissues  by  the  absorption  of  the  poison ;  in  the  others 
death  has  occurred  whilst  it  was  yet  only  in  the  intestinal  tube.  The 
absorption  of  the  arsenious  acid  in  cases  where  death  has  not  been  rapid, 
renders  its  detection  possible  in  all  the  various  organs,  particularly  where 
the  poisoning  has  been  produced,  not  by  the  administration  of  a  sin^e 
dose,  but  by  frequently  repeated  doses,  each  insufficient  to  produce 
rapid  poisoning.  The  decision  in  such  cases  is  rendered,  however,  ex- 
tremely difficult  by  the  discovery,  recently  announced,  that  the  resemblance 
of  function,  so  often  alluded  to,  between  arsenic  and  phosphorus,  is  such, 
that  the  latter  element,  which  characterizes  the  animal  tissues  by  its 
almost  constant  presence,  may  be  replaced  as  a  constituent  of  our  organs 
by  arsenic.  Thus,  that  the  bones  may  contain  traces  of  arseniate  of  lime, 
as  a  substitute  for  some  of  their  proper  phosphate  of  lime,  and  that  in 
the  phosphoric  salts,  which  are  found  in  the  blood,  a  similar  replace- 
ment may  occur.  It  is  certain  that  the  quantity  of  arsenic  thus  found 
naturally  replacing  phosphorus  in  the  body  is  very  small,  but  there  is  no 
necessary  limit  to  its  extent,  and  although  in  cases  of  suspected  chronic 
poisoning,  the  analysis  of  the  organs  might  lead  to  useful  evidence,  yet 
the  discovery  of  arsenic  out  of  the  alimentary  organs  should,  as  I  con- 
ceive, not  without  great  caution,  be  considered  as  necessarily  involving 
its  having  been  administered. 

The  sulphuret  of  arsenic  of  commerce,  ki7i{;'s  yellow,  when  taken  as 
a  poison,  is  recognized  by  its  solubility  in  ammonia,  from  which  it  is 
again  thrown  down  by  an  excess  of  any  acid.  Its  reduction  to  the  me- 
tallic state  has  been  already  fully  described. 

An  antidote  has  been  recently  discovered  to  the  poisonous  effects  of 
arsenious  acid,  which  is  founded  on  a  very  remarkable  reaction.  Whai 
hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  is  made  into  a  thin  paste  with  solution  of  ar- 
senious acid,  this  disappears,  being  changed  into  arsenic  acid  and  Hdr 
iron  protoxide,  %7i^tjd^  and  AsOa  producing  4.FeO  +  AsOj.  This  ar- 
seniate of  iron  has  no  action  on  the  system ;  and  hence,  in  cases  of 
poisoning  by  arsenic,  this  hydrate  of  peroxide  should  be  administered 
as  largely  and  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  may  be  made  in  a  few  mo- 
ments by  adding  carbonate  of  soda  to  any  salt  of  red  oxide  of  iron 
(permuriate,  muriate,  or  acetate  tincture.)  It  need  not  be  washed,  as 
the  liquor  contains  only  a  salt  of  soda,  which  would  be,  if  not  beneficial, 
certainly  not  injurious. 
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Another  antidote  recently  proposed  for  arsenic  is  the  hydrate  of  mag- 
nesia, described  in  page  488.  The  experimental  evidence  of  its  utility 
has  been  brought  forward  by  Bussy,  and  appears  to  be  of  a  very  satis- 
factory nature. 

The  preparations  of  arsenic  are  of  very  extensive  use  in  the  arts. 
The  metal  is  used  to  alloy  the  lead  of  which  shot  is  made.  White 
arsenic  is  employed  in  glass-making  to  prevent  the  deoxidation  of  the 
oxide  of  lead,  and  the  orpimcnt  is  employed  to  render  indigo  soluble  in 
some  processes  of  dying.     It  has  many  other  less  extensive  uses. 

OF  ANTIMONY. 
Symbol.  Sb.  Eq.  129*2  or  1613. 

This  metal  was  first  discovered,  and  its  preparations  introduced  into 
medicine  by  Basil  Valentine,  from  the  unpleasant  results  of  whose  expe- 
riments upon  his  fellow  monks,  it  got  the  name  afiti-moine  ;  its  proper 
Latin  name  is  stibium,  and  hence  its  symbol,  Sb.  Antimony  exists  in 
nature,  principally  as  sulphuret,  sometimes  as  oxide,  and  also,  these  two 
combined,  forming  the  oxysulphuret,  red  antimonial  ore.  It  is  fronr 
the  native  sulphuret  that  the  metal  is  prepared.  The  process  for  ob- 
taining it  by  means  of  iron,  is  noticed  p.  466,  but  it  is  had  purer  by 
fusing  the  sulphuret  at  a  bright  red  heat  with  black  flux.  Sulphuret  of 
potassium  and  oxide  of  antimony  are  first  formed,  and  this  last  being 
decomposed  by  the  carbon,  carbonic  oxide  is  evolved  and  metallic  anti- 
mony separates;  this  process  is  further  detailed  in  p.  469. 

The  antimony  thus  obtained  is  a  brilliant  white  metal,  of  a  highly 
crystalline  fracture,  and  may  be  obtained  crystallized  in  rhombohedrons 
like  those  of  arsenic,  by  fusion,  as  described  in  p.  21 ;  its  specific  gra- 
vity is  6*8 ;  it  melts  at  about  800°,  just  below  redness,  and  may  be 
volatized  by  a  white  heat.  If  heated  violently  in  contact  with  air  it 
takes  fire,  burning  with  a  brilliant  white  flame,  and  forming  antimonious 
acid,  which,  though  not  volatile,  is  carried  up  by  the  current  of  air,  and 
is  deposited  on  the  neighbouring  bodies  as  a  white  powder,  flowers  of 
antimony.  Antimony  in  powder  takes  fire  spontaneously  in  chlorine, 
burning  with  a  yellowish  flame ;  the  antimony  is  not  oxidized  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air  nor  by  water ;  it  is  not  acted  on  by  sulphuric  nor  mu- 
riatic acids,  but  is  rapidly  oxidized  by  nitric  acid.  The  symbol  of  anti- 
mony is  Sb.  Its  equivalent  numbers  1613  or  129*2  ;  it  combines  with 
oxygen  in  three  proportions. 

Oxide  of  Antimony. — SbO^  Equivalent  1913  or  153*2,  may  be 
prepared  by  adding,  to  an  acid  and  boihng  solution  of  chloride  of  anti- 
mony in  water,  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess.    The  carbonic  acid  does 
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not  combine  with  oxide  ol  antimony,  which,  therefore,  precipitates 
pure ;  it  is  a  white  powder,  not  quite  insoluble  in  water,  and  becomes 
yellowish  when  heated.  If  metallic  antimony  be  burned  in  a  limited 
supply  of  air,  this  oxide  forms,  aud  has  beeu  obtained  crystallized  both 
in  the  prismatic  and  octohedral  forms  of  arsenious  acid,  with  wliich  it 
is,  therefore,  isodimorphous ;  both  the  metal  and  this  oxide,  when  ig- 
nited iu  a  full  supply  of  air,  produce  antimonious  acid. 

This  oxide  of  antimony  combines  with  acids  to  form  salts  of  veiy 
little  stability,  but  it  produces  with  the  acid  potash  salts  of  the  ve- 
getable acids,  double  salts  of  remarkable  constitution  j  of  these  the  pot- 
ash tartrate  of  antimony  {tartar  emetic)  is  the  most  important ;  it  also 
may  act  as  a  feeble  acid ;  thus,  if  in  its  preparation,  caustic  potash  be 
used  to  decompose  the  chloride,  a  granular  white  powder  is  obtained,  in 
which  the  oxide  of  antimony  is  combined  with  potash ;  it  is  on  this  ac- 
count called,  hypo-antimonious  acid  by  many  chemists. 

When  a  strong  solution  of  tartar  emetic  is  decomposed  by  a  galvanic 
battery,  a  black  powder  is  deposited  on  the  positive  pole,  which  appears 
perfectly  homogeneous.  It  is  resolved  by  acids  or  by  heat  into  oxide  of 
antimony  and  metallic  antimony.  It  is  stated  by  Marchand  to  be  a 
suboxide  of  antimony  with  the  formula  Sb304. 

Oxyaulphuret  of  Antimony. — Sb.Oj  +  2Sb.S3.  This  substance  con- 
stitutes the  red  ore  of  antimony,  and  may  be  artificially  produced  by 
roasting  the  native  sulphuret  in  contact  with  the  air,  the  sulphur  bums 
out  as  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  antimony  becomes  oxidized ;  the  product 
generally  contains  an  excess  of  oxide  which  may  be  dissolved  out  by 
tartaric  acid,  and  it  is  thus  that  the  basis  for  tartar  emetic  is  sometimes 
prepared;  by  continued  roasting,  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  may  be 
expelled  and  an  impure  oxide  of  antimony  produced ;  this,  when  melted, 
constitutes  the  glass  of  antimony,  and  the  oxy-sulphuret  is  the  crocus 
of  antimony  of  the  older  pharmacopoeias. 

Antimonious  Acid,  Peroxide  of  Antimony. — Sb04.  equivalent  201S 
161*2  ;  this  is  the  most  stable  compound  of  oxygen  and  antimony;  it 
is  formed  when  antimony  is  oxidized  freely,  either  by  combustion  or  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid,  and  igniting  the  resulting  powder.  It  is  a 
white  powder  insoluble  in  water ;  it  is  not  volatile ;  it  combines  with 
alcaUes  forming  salts,  insoluble  in  water,  and  from  which,  by  a  stronger 
acid,  it  is  separated  as  a  hydrate,  Sb.04  +  HO.  This  hydrate  dissolves 
in  strong  muriatic  acid. 

Antimonic  Acid. — SbOs,  equivalent  2113  or  109*2.  This  substance 
is  first  formed  when  metaUic  antimony  is  oxidized  by  an  excess  of  nitric 
acid,  and  remains  as  a  pale  yellow  powder,  which,  when  exposed  to  a 
dull  red  heat,  abandons  one  atom  of  oxygen,  leaving  antimonious  add. 
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as  just  described ;  it  is,  however,  more  stable  in  combination,  and  may 
hence  be  prepared  by  deflagrating  antimony  with  nitre;  when  the 
resulting  mass  is  digested  in  cold  water,  nitrate  and  nitrite  of  potash 
dissolve  out,  and  leave  the  antimoniate  of  potash  as  a  white  powder; 
this  is  decomposed  by  boiling  water  which  dissolves  a  basic  salt,  and 
leaves  one  with  an  excess  of  acid  behind.  In  its  hydrated  condition, 
this  acid  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  antimonic  acid  is  remarkable  for  producing  with  soda,  the  only 
insoluble  salt  of  that  alcali.  The  use  of  antimonic  acid  as  a  test  for 
soda  has  been  described  in  page  479. 

Antimony  and  sulphur  combine  in  three  proportions,  forming  sul- 
phurets,  which  resemble  completely,  in  constitution,  the  oxygen  com- 
pounds, they  are  sulphur  acids,  dissolving  in  a  solution  of  the  alcaline 
sulphurets,  and  forming  sulphur  salts. 

StUpAuret  of  Antimony. — Sb.Sa,  equivalent  2216*6  or  177*6.  This 
substance  constitutes  the  common  grey  ore  of  antimony,  and  crystallizes 
in  the  same  form  as  orpiment,  with  which  it  is  frequently  contaminated; 
in  its  native  state  it  is  dark  gray  with  highly  metallic  lustre,  crystalline 
in  structure,  and  very  easily  reduced  to  powder ;  it  may  be  prepared 
also  by  precipitation  from  a  solution  of  any  salt  of  oxide  of  antimony, 
as  the  chloride,  or  tartar  emetic,  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  it  is  then 
an  orange  powder,  which  becomes  darker  on  being  dried,  and  has  the 
same  composition  as  the  native  sulphuret,  with  which  it  becomes  iden- 
tical in  appearance  by  fusion.  This  sulphuret  dissolves  in  alcaline  solu- 
tions, on  which  circumstance  are  founded  the  various  pharmacopceial 
processes  for  its  formation.  It  has  been  used  in  medicine  every  since 
the  first  discovery  of  antimony,  and  in  all  countries ;  the  methods  of 
preparation,  and  the  purity  of  the  products  obtainable,  are,  therefore, 
exceedingly  variable. 

When  finely  powdered  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  boiled  in  a  strong 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  it  dissolves,  and  the  liquor  contains  two  salts 
perfectly  similar  to  one  another,  but  containing,  the  one  sulphur  and 
the  other  oxygen,  united  to  antimony  and  potassium :  one-half  of  each 
substance  being  decomposed,  the  oxygen  passing  to  the  antimony,  and 
the  sulphur  to  the  potassium,  so  that  oxide  of  antimony,  and  sulphuret 
of  potassium  result,  and  these  respectively  combine  with  the  quantities 
of  potash  and  sulphuret  of  antimony  that  had  not  been  altered;  so 
that  in  this  way, 
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T\lien  the  solution  cools,  both  compounds  are  partly  decomposed,  86 
that  a  quantity  of  sulphuret  and  of  oxide  of  antimony  precipitate 
mixed  together ;  and  hence,  an  opinion  has  generally  prevailed,  and, 
indeed,  been  supported  by  the  high  authorities  of  Liebig  and  Gay- 
Lussac,  that  these  bodies  are  chemically  united  in  the  precipitate  so 
obtained,  and  that  it  is  an  oxy-sulphuret,  identical  in  constitution  with 
that  ahready  described.  It  is,  liowever,  quite  established,  particulaily 
by  the  experiments  of  BerzeUus  and  H.  Rose,  that  the  oxide  and  the 
sulphuret  are  but  mechanically  mixed ;  under  the  microscope,  the  for- 
mer is  seen  as  brilliant  white  crystals,  mixed  with  the  fine  amorphons 
brown  powder  of  the  latter ;  and,  besides,  the  quantity  of  oxide  is  com- 
pletely variable,  and  in  no  case  so  great  as  the  composition  of  the  true 
oxy-sulphuret  should  require. 

The  precipitate  thus  obtained  by  cooling,  is  generaUy  of  a  fine  orange- 
brown  colour,  the  exact  shade  of  which  varies  very  much  with  the  tem- 
perature, and  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  liquor.  It  is  termed 
in  pharmacy  kennes  mineral,  from  a  very  remote  analogy  of  its  colour 
to  that  afforded  by  the  insect  kermes,  (coccus  ilicisj  which  is  used  as  a 
cheap  substitute  for  cochineal. 

After  the  separation  of  the  kermes,  the  liquor,  containing  still  the 
sulphur  and  oxygen  salts  above  described,  but  with  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  base,  is  precipitated  by  adding  an  acid  in  excess.  The  sulphuret 
of  potassium  is  decomposed,  and  the  sulphuret  of  antimony,  witii 
which  it  had  been  combined,  separates ;  at  the  same  time  the  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  evolved  from  the  sulphuret  of  potassium,  reacts  on  the 
oxide  of  antimony,  converting  it  into  sulphuret.  Tliis  precipitate  is 
much  lighter-coloured  generally  than  the  kermes,  and  is  sometimes 
csllei  the  ffolden  sulpAuret  of  antimony,  although  the  name  properly 
belongs  to  a  difibrcnt  substance  to  be  described  farther  on.  In  many 
cases,  in  place  of  collecting  the  kermes  and  the  portion  precipitated  by 
the  acid  separately  as  now  described,  the  hot  filtered  liquor  is  added  to 
the  acid  before  the  kermes  has  had  time  to  separate,  and  the  wlude 
being  then  mixed  assumes  an  intermediate  shade  of  colour,  and  consti- 
tutes the  Proton  sulphuret,  or  orange  sulphuret  of  anthnony  of  the  Britidi 
.  pharmacopcBias. 

In  place  of  caustic  potash,  the  native  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  fre- 
quently boiled  with  carbonate  of  soda.  In  this  case  the  whole  of  the 
carbonic  acid  unites  witli  one-half  of  the  soda,  forming  bicarbonate, 
and  the  other  half  of  the  soda  acts  with  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  pre- 
cisely as  if  it  had  been  used  in  the  caustic  state. 

An  important  mode  of  preparing  these  pharmaceutical  substances 
consists  in  fusing  the  materials  together  instead  of  boiling  their  solu- 
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tions.  Thus,  an  exceUent  kermes  is  prepared  by  fusing  together  three 
parts  of  native  sulphuret  and  one  of  carbonate  of  potash.  The  general 
reaction  is  the  same  as  described  when  the  materials  were  dissolved ; 
the  melted  mass  is  boiled  in  water,  and  the  solution  so  obtained  treated 
as  already  noticed.  Rose  has,  however,  directed  attention  to  a  circum- 
stance which,  though  occurring  in  all  cases,  is  more  marked  in  this  pro- 
cess than  the  others.  It  is,  that  some  antimony  separates  in  the  me- 
taUic  state,  whilst  another  portion  is  changed  into  persulphuret,  thus, 
S.SbSj  produces  S'SbSs,  and  2Sb  is  set  free.  The  solution  contains, 
therefore,  not  only  the  ordinary  sulphuret,  but  some  persulphuret  of 
antimony,  the  colour  of  which  is  much  brighter  than  that  of  the  other, 
and  it  hence  modifies  the  tint  of  the  preparation  in  a  variable  manner. 
The  persulphuret  carries  down  with  it  also  some  sulphuret  of  potassium^ 
and  hence  the  ordinary  kermes  mineral  appears  always  to  contain  traces 
of  potash.  The  quantity  of  persulphuret  of  antimony  present  seldom 
exceeds  two  or  three  per  cent. 

SulpAo-antimoniotis  Add. — Sb.S^.  This  substance  is  produced  as  a 
yellow  powder  when  the  solution  of  antimonious  acid  is  decomposed  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Sulpho-antimonic  Acid,  Persulphuret  of  Antimony. — Sb.S,,  is  ob- 
tained when  a  solution  of  antimonic  acid  in  muriatic  acid  is  treated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  of  a  fine  golden  orange  colour.  Its  for- 
mation in  the  process  for  kermes  minend  has  been  already  explained. 
This  is  the  true  golden  sulphuret.  To  obtain  it  in  large  quantity,  as  is 
given  in  many  pharmacopceias,  three  parts  of  sulphuret  of  antimony 
and  one  of  carbonate  of  potash  are  to  be  fused  with  one-half  part 
of  sulphur;  this  last  converts  the  antimony  into  the  persulphuret. 
The  fused  mass  is  to  be  dissolved  in  water  and  decomposed  by  muriatic 
acid. 

Antimoniuret  of  Hydrogen. — Sb.Hs.  When  hydrogen  is  evolved  in 
contact  with  antimony  in  a  nascent  or  finely  divided  state,  they  combine 
and  form  a  gas  which,  in  properties  and  constitution,  has  a  remarka- 
ble similarity  to  arseniuret  of  hydrogen.  The  easiest  mode  of  effect- 
ing this  is,  to  dissolve  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  which  tartar 
emetic  has  been  added.  The  gas  so  evolved  is  colourless,  insoluble  in 
water,  has  neither  acid  nor  alcaline  reaction.  It  precipitates  the  salts 
of  mercury  and  most  metals,  but  not  copper,  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished from  the  arseniuret  of  hydrogen.  Its  specific  gravity  has  not 
been  experimentally  determined,  but  if  it  be  composed,  like  arseniuret- 
ted  hydrogen,  of  one  volume  of  metallic  vapour  and  six  of  hydrogen, 
condensed  to  four,  it  should  be  4504*7.  AMien  this  gas  burns,  water 
is  formed,  and  antimony  deposited,  either  as  metal  or  as  oxide,  accord- 
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iug  to  the  supply  of  oxygen.  It  hence  superficially  resembles  in  its 
combustion  the  gas  containing  arsenic,  but  it  is  distinguished  readily  by 
the  following  characters : 

1st.  The  antimoniuret  of  hydrogen,  when  it  is  decomposed  by  heat- 
ing a  point  of  the  tube,  tlirough  which  it  passes,  to  redness,  deposits 
the  metal  at  the  heated  part,  whilst  arsenic  settles  at  a  certain  distance 
beyond,  only  where  the  tube  is  colder. 

2nd.  The  metallic  crust  is  not  volatilized  at  any  temperature  which 
can  be  applied  to  glass. 

8rd.  If  the  mctaUic  scale  be  deposited  on  a  porcelain  plate  and  oxi- 
dized by  the  outer  flame  of  the  blow-pipe,  it  forms  a  powder  yellow 
whilst  hot,  but  white  when  cold ;  which  is  not  volatilized  by  any  further 
application  of  the  flame.  Arsenic,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  oxidized 
only  in  the  act  of  being  vaporized. 

In  certain  cases  of  compound  poisoning,  and  where  tartar  emetic  has 
been  given,  as  an  emetic,  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  it  is  possible 
that  the  two  metals  may  coexist  in  solution.  In  these  cases,  they  may  be 
separated,  either,  by  converting  both  into  the  hydrogen  compounds,  and 
decomposing  the  mixed  gases  by  igniting  the  tube  through  which  they 
pass :  the  antimony  is  deposited  close  to  the  heated  part,  and  the 
arsenic  at  a  little  distance  ;  or  if  the  two  metnls  be  precipitated  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  from  their  solution,  and  the  mixed  sulphurets  be 
dried  and  heated  in  a  current  of  muriatic  acid  gas :  the  sulphorei 
of  antimony  is  decomposed,  and  the  chloride  of  antimony  passes  off 
and  may  be  collected,  whilst  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  remains  un- 
changed. 

From  the  formation  of  spontaneously  inflammable  bubbles  of  gas  in 
a  solution  of  an  antimonial  salt  by  the  galvanic  battery,  Moreand  an- 
nounces that  the  antimoniuret  of  hydrogen,  like  the  phosphuret,  may 
exist  in  different  allotropic  states,  or  may  have  several  stages  of  com- 
bination. 

The  detection  of  antimony  is  generally  simple;  in  all  its  combi- 
nations it  is  immediately  recognized  by  the  formation  of  its  compound 
with  hydrogen  just  described.  In  solution,  in  the  state  of  oxide,  it 
gives  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  orange  precipitate  of  sulphuiei. 
In  the  other  states  of  oxidation  the  precipitates  by  sulphuret  of  hydro* 
gen  are  more  yellow,  but  are  all  easUy  distinguished  from  orpiment  by 
not  being  volatile,  and  from  the  bisulphuret  of  tin  by  yielding  the  anti- 
moniuret of  hydrogen.  From  the  sulphuret  of  cadmium  they  are 
known  by  their  solubility  in  hydrosidphuret  of  ammonia. 
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OF    TELLURIUM. 

Symbol.  Te.    Eq.  64*2  or  801-8. 

This  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  the  metals,  and  although  classified  with 
them  from  its  lustre  and  power  of  conducting  electricity  and  heat,  in 
which  it  is,  however,  far  inferior  to  the  others,  it  ranks  naturaUy  with 
sulphur  and  selenium,  to  which  last  it  assimilates  completely  in  its  pro- 
perties. It  exists  in  nature,  native,  and  combined  with  a  variety  of 
metals,  gold,  silver,  antimony,  lead,  &c.,  forming  ores  of  very  indefinite 
constitution.  Its  extraction,  which  is  still  further  complicated  by  the 
presence  of  sulphur  and  selenium,  would  require  too  detailed  des- 
cription, and  is  too  seldom  an  object  with  chemists  to  require  des- 
cription here.  Its  properties  and  principal  compounds  alone  deserve 
attention. 

Pure  tellurium  is  silver  white  and  very  brilliant.  It  crystallizes  easily 
in  rhombohedrons.  It  is  brittle  and  easily  powdered.  Its  sp.  gr.  is 
6*14.  It  is  about  as  fusible  as  antimony,  and  at  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture may  be  volatilized.  Its  vapour  smells  like  selenium ;  when  heated 
in  the  air  it  burns  with  a  bluish  flame,  forming  tellurous  acid.  It  is 
rapidly  oxidized  by  nitric  acid. 

The  analogy  of  tellurium  to  sulphur  is  very  close.  When  tellurium 
is  boiled  in  a  strong  solution  of  potash,  there  is  formed  tellurite  of 
potash  and  telluret  of  potassium ;  but  if  this  solution  be  diluted,  the 
potassium  reduces  the  tellurous  acid  and  the  metal  is  precipitated,  potash 
being  regenerated.  The  symbol  of  tellurium  is  Te.  Its  equivalent 
numbers  are  801*8  and  64*2. 

Tellurium  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions,  formhig  tellurous 
and  telluric  acids.  The  former,  telluraus  acid,  TeO„  is  prepared  by  de- 
composing the  bichloride  of  tellurium  by  water,  TeCU  and  2H0  produc- 
ing 2.HC1  and  TeOj.  This  last  precipitates  as  a  bulky  white  powder 
containing  combined  water.  In  this  state  it  is  sensibly  soluble  in  water 
and  reddens  litmus.  It  dissolves  readily  both  in  acid  and  alcaline  solu- 
tions, forming  compounds  of  a  very  instable  character.  When  its 
solution  in  water  is  heated  to  about  110®,  it  deposits  the  tellurous  acid 
in  an  anhydrous  form.  The  water  is  also  expelled,  by  a  moderate  heat, 
from  the  hydrated  acid  in  powder.  The  anhydrous  acid  thus  obtained 
differs  essentially  from  the  liydrat<jd  form.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  in 
acids,  and  in  alcalies,  and  has  no  acid  reaction  whatsoever.  No  salts 
of  it  can  be  formed  in  the  humid  way ;  but  if  it  be  fused  at  a  red  heat 
with  carbonate  of  potash,  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled  and  tellurite  of 
potash  formed,  wliich  dissolves  in  water ;  from  this  solution  the  hydrated 
tellurous  acid  is  thrown  down  on  the  addition  of  an  acid. 
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Berzelius  considers  these  remarkable  differences  of  properties  as  indi- 
cating an  isomeric  distinction  between  the  two  acids.  In  a  sabseqaent 
chapter  I  shall  point  out  the  manner  in  which  I  believe  such  compounds 
should  be  viewed. 

Telluric  Acid. — ^TeOa.  Is  prepared  by  deflagrating  tellurous  add 
with  nitre ;  a  soluble  tellurate  of  potash  is  thus  obtained,  which,  when 
mixed  with  nitrate  of  barytes,  gives  an  insoluble  tellurate  of  baiytes, 
and  this,  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid,  yields  sulphate  of  barytes,  and  in 
solution  telluric  acid,  which  crystallizes  in  large  prisms,  containing 
three  atoms  of  water.  Of  these,  two  are  given  off  at  212®  F.  It  does 
not  taste  acid,  but  reddens  litmus  slightly.  It  combines  readily  with 
bases,  forming  classes  of  salts  containing  one,  two,  and  four  equivalents 
of  acid.  When  the  crystallized  telluric  acid  is  heated  to  redness,  all  its 
water  passes  off;  it  becomes  orange,  and  undergoes  a  change  of  pro- 
perties like  stannic  acid.  It  becomes  insoluble  in  water,  in  acids  and 
alcaline  solutions ;  when  very  strongly  heated,  it  gives  off  oxygen  and 
tellurous  acid  remains :  but  if  this  anhydrous  acid  be  fused  with  potash, 
the  tellurate  of  potash  which  dissolves,  contains  the  acid  in  its  hydrated 
state.  These  forms  are  considered  as  being  isomeric,  and  not  identical 
bodies ;  their  real  nature  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

Tellurium  and  hydrogen  combine  to  form  a  gas,  telluret  of  hydrogen, 
H.Te,  which  resemble  in  its  characters,  sulphuret  of  hydrogen,  parti- 
cularly in  its  odour ;  it  reddens  litmus,  is  soluble  in  water,  decomposes 
the  alcalies  and  earths,  forming  soluble  tellurets,  and  precipitates  inso- 
luble tellurets  from  solutions  of  the  other  metals. 

Tellurium  combines  with  sulphur  in  two  proportions,  forming  sul- 
phurets  which  do  not  require  detailed  notice ;  its  compounds  with  the 
metals  resemble  so  completely  the  metallic  sulphurets  as  to  render  a 
separate  account  unnecessary.  Thus,  in  every  case  where  a  metallic 
sulphuret  evolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  with  an  acid,  the  tellorrt 
of  the  metal  produces  telluretted  hydrogen,  and  the  metallic  tellurets 
are  soluble  or  insoluble  in  water,  precisely  as  the  sulphurets  of  Uie 
same  metals  are. 
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This  metal  exists  in  some  rather  rare  minerals,  particularly  in  peck' 
blende,  combined  with  oxygen ;  the  processes  for  its  extraction  are  ren- 
dered very  complex  by  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  other  metab, 
and  I  shall  refer,  therefore,  to  the  systematic  works  for  the  details  of 
its  extraction. 
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The  substance  which  had  been  long  looked  upon  by  chemists  as 
metallic  uranium,  has  been  shown  by  Peligot  to  be  really  a  protoxide, 
and  that  the  real  metal  is  to  be  prepared  only  by  the  decomposition  of 
its  proto-chloride  by  potassium ;  this  proto-chloride  being  produced  by 
passing  chlorine  over  a  mixture  of  protoxide  of  uranium  and  charcoal, 
strongly  ignited. 

True  metallic  uranium  has  a  metallic  lustre,  like  silver.  It  is  malle- 
able; it  is  very  combustible,  and  in  contact  with  acids  decomposes 
water,  evolving  hydrogen  and  forming  the  ordinary  uranium  salts. 
The  atomic  weight  of  uranium  is  105,  and  its  symbol  U.  With  chlo- 
rine it  forms  a  green  chloride,  UCl,  and  with  oxygen  the  true  protoxide, 
UO,  which  body,  formerly  called  metallic  uranium,  does  not  appear 
really  to  act  as  an  oxide  or  base,  but  with  a  double  atomic  weight  as  a 
compound  radical,  UqOj.  Peligot  considers  that  all  the  ordinary  ura- 
nium salts  contain  not  the  real  metal,  but  this  oxide  as  their  radical, 
and  gives  to  it  the  name  uranyle.  For  this  view  very  strong  reasons 
have  been  urged. 

The  oxide,  U20i,  may  be  easily  prepared  by  the  action  of  hydrogen 
on  any  of  the  higher  oxides  at  a  red  heat.  It  is  a  dark  grey  powder, 
infusible ;  it  does  not  unite  with  acids :  it  is  scarcely  acted  on  by  chlo- 
rine or  sulphur.  When  heated,  or  treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  forms 
the  next  oxide,  formerly  called  protoxide  of  uranium,  but  recently 
shewn  to  be  a  sesquioxide  of  the  metal,  although  a  protoxide  of  the 
compound  radical. 

Sesquioxide  of  Uranium, — U2O3  is  obtained  by  decomposing  any  salt 
of  uranium  by  a  caustic  alcali ;  it  precipitates  as  a  greenish  hydrate 
which  rapidly  becomes  yellow,  from  forming  the  peroxide  by  absorbing 
oxygen :  this  sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  am- 
monia. Its  salts  are  very  definite,  and  in  constitution  resemble  salts 
of  protoxides,  thus  giving  support  to  Peligot's  view  of  its  being  a 
protoxide  of  the  compound  radical  uranyle,  U2O9  +  O.  Peroxide  of 
Uranium,  UjOs  is  formed  when  the  protoxide  is  heated  in  air;  it 
is  yellow,  and  possesses  some  of  the  characters  of  an  acid,  and  is 
more  properly  termed  uranic  acid;  it  reddens  litmus ;  it  enters  into 
combination  as  well  with  alcalies  as  with  acids ;  the  alcaline  and  earthy 
uranates  are  insoluble,  yellow  or  orange  coloured.  This  oxide  is  used 
to  colour  glass  of  a  fine  lemon  yeUow. 

The  sulphurets,  &c.,  of  uranium  are  unimportant. 
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SECTION  V. 

METALS   OF  THE  FIFTH   CLASS. 
OF  COPPER. 

SpnboL  Cu.  Eq.  81-7  or  3957 

Copper  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  metals,  and  one  also  of 
the  most  extensively  diffused  through  nature.  It  exists  native  in  veins, 
and  frequently  crystallized,  in  forms  belonging  to  the  regular  system  j 
in  the  state  of  oxide  it  is  found,  both  uncombined  and  forming  arsen- 
iates,  phosphates,  carbonates,  and  other  salts,  but  its  most  abundant 
source  is  the  native  sulphuret.  The  ordinary  copper  ore,  copper  pyrites, 
is  a  double  sulphuret  of  copper  and  iron,  CusS  +  Fe2Ss,  and  from  this 
the  metal  is  extracted,  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. 

The  general  processes  for  the  reduction  of  a  metallic  sulphuret  have 
been  already  described,  (p.  466,)  but  from  the  composition  of  copper 
ore,  some  additional  management  is  required ;  there  are  two  metals 
present  in  the  ore,  and  as  neither  is  volatile,  the  product  after  complete 
reduction  should  be,  if  the  process  were  simply  managed  as  for  a  simple 
sulphuret,  not  pure  copper,  but  an  alloy  of  one  equivalent  of  copper 
and  one  of  iron  ;  this  is  avoided  by  arresting  the  process  of  reduction 
at  a  certain  stage ;  the  copper,  having  less  affinity  for  oxygen  than  the 
iron,  assumes  the  metallic  state  first,  and,  if  it  were  possible  to  work  so 
accurately,  the  whole  of  the  copper  might  be  reduced  before  any  iron, 
and  this  last  metal  left  altogether  in  the  scorise  as  oxide,  or  silicate ; 
but  this  not  being  feasible,  the  copper  first  obtained  is  rendered  impure 
by  the  presence  of  a  quantity  of  iron,  and  also  of  sulphur ;  this  impure 
copper  is  then  calcined ;  the  iron  and  sulphur  being  the  more  combus- 
tible bodies,  are  first  oxidized,  and  then  again,  by  other  reductions  and 
calcinations,  the  copper  is  ultimately  brought  to  a  state  of  complete 
purity.  The  separation  of  the  iron  is  facilitated  by  adding  a  small 
quantity  of  sand  to  the  calcined  mass  before  the  process  of  reduction; 
the  silicic  acid  unites  exclusively  with  the  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  silicate 
of  iron  not  being  reducible  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  purifica* 
tion  of  the  copper  is  more  rapidly  effected. 

Though  the  copper  is  thus  rendered  quite  pure  from  iron,  great  care 
is  still  required  in  these  operations,  in  order  to  secure  the  proper  soft- 
ness, ductility,  and  tenacity,  necessary  in  the  emplojinent  of  this  metal 
in  the  arts ;  thus  if  it  has  been  too  long  in  contact  with  the  fuel,  it 
combines  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbon ;  if  on  the  other  hand  the  de- 
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oxidizing  action  of  the  fuel  be  not  applied  long  enough,  some  suboxide 
remains  undecomposed,  which  dissolves  in  the  metallic  copper.  In  both 
these  cases  the  metal  is  brittle,  and  of  a  bad  grain,  so  as  to  be  unfit  for 
many  of  its  uses. 

Copper  is  obtained  also  in  the  metallic  state,  by  precipitation  from  the 
water  which  collects  in  the  galleries  and  shafts  of  the  copper  mines,  and 
which,  from  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphuret  of  copper,  contains  sulphate 
of  copper  dissolved.  Fragments  of  old  iron  are  thrown  into  the  reser- 
voirs, in  which  the  drainage  water  of  the  mine  is  collected,  and  by  elec- 
tro-chemical action,  as  described,  pp.  176,  268,  the  iron  is  dissolved 
and  the  copper  precipitated  in  irregularly  crystallized  masses.  This 
process,  by  cementation  as  it  has  been  termed,  has  been  recently  more 
specially  employed  and  conducted  with  arrangements  for  powerful  gal- 
vanic action,  as  described,  p.  470. 

Pure  copper  is  of  a  peculiar  well  known  reddish  colour.  It  is  very 
malleable  and  ductile ;  after  iron  it  is  the  strongest  of  the  metals.  It  crys- 
tallizes by  fusion  in  a  form  which  is  not  the  same  as  that  found  native, 
or  produced  when  the  metal  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions.  Its  sp. 
gr.  is  8'9,  It  is  fusible  at  1996°.  It  is  not  volatile.  In  dry  air  it 
is  not  tarnished,  but  in  damp  air  it  gradually  becomes  covered  with  a 
greenish  coating  of  basic  carbonate  of  copper.  When  heated  in  contact 
with  air,  copper  combines  rapidly  with  oxygen,  and  passes  through  a 
variety  of  rainbow  colours,  but  is  at  last  converted  into  black  oxide, 
which  forms  as  scales  upon  its  surface.  The  series  of  colours  arises 
first  from  the  action  of  light  upon  the  thin  coating  of  oxide,  as  also 
happens  in  the  oxidation  of  iron.  The  generality  of  acids  do  not  act  on 
copper,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  unless  in  contact  with  air,  for  the 
copper  is  incapable  of  decomposing  water ;  but  at  the  point  of  contact 
with  air,  oxygen  is  directly  absorbed,  and  the  acid  combines  with  the 
oxide  so  generated.  In  this  way,  the  feeblest  acids  may  act  upon  cop- 
per, as  the  acetic  acid  and  the  acids  contained  in  the  various  fatty  bodies, 
and  the  metal  be  thus  introduced  into  culinary  preparations,  and  so 
produce  poisonous  effects.  The  acids  wliich  give  off  oxygen  directly 
dissolve  copper,  as  nitric  acid,  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide.  Strong 
oil  of  vitriol,  also,  when  boiled  on  copper,  gives  sulphate  of  copper  and 
sulphurous  acid  gas. 

The  symbol  of  copper  is  Cu,  from  its  Latin  name ;  its  equivalent 
395-7,  or  317. 

Copper  combines  with  oxygen  in  three  proportions,  forming  a  subox- 
ide, protoxide,  and  a  peroxide,  which  last  appears  to  have  acid  proper- 
ties, but  is  httle  known. 

Protoxide  of  Copper, — CuO.     Equivalent   495*7,  or  39*7.     This 
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oxide  is  formed  by  exposing  copper,  at  a  red  heat,  to  a  current  of  air- 
It  may  also  be  obtained  by  igniting  the  nitrate  of  copper.  It  is  a  dull 
black  powder,  which,  by  a  very  high  temperature,  may  be  melted,  and 
crystallizes  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  but  slowly  in  acids,  forming  the 
ordinary  blue  or  green  salts  of  copper.  When  heated,  even  below  red- 
ness, in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas  it  is  perfectly  reduced,  water  being 
formed.  It  is  thus  that,  as  described  in  p.  348,  the  composition  c^ 
water  is  best  determined.  At  a  dull  red  heat  this  oxide  is  reduced  com- 
pletely by  carbon  and  all  its  compounds,  carbonic  acid  being  produced. 
For  this  reason  it  is  extensively  employed  in  the  ultimate  analysis  of 
organic  substances,  of  which  it  converts  the  carbon  into  carbonic  acid, 
and  the  hydrogen  into  water.  The  metallic  copper  thus  obtained,  by 
the  reduction  from  the  oxide,  is  a  fine  pinkish  red  powder,  which  has  a 
remarkable  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  is  hence  used  in  the  analysis  of 
organic  substances  containing  nitrogen,  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
nitrous  or  nitric  oxides,  and  in  analysing  air. 

When  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  is  added  in  excess  to  a  solution  of 
a  salt  of  copper,  the  protoxide  is  thrown  down  as  a  hydrate,  CuO.HO. 
It  is  a  fine  blue  powder  wliich  is  decomposed  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  so 
that  if  a  liquor  containing  it  be  boiled,  it  becomes  brown  and  anhydrous, 
even  though  in  the  midst  of  water.  It  is  hence,  that  if  the  solution 
of  copper  be  added  to  a  boiling  solution  of  potash,  the  precipitate 
is  the  dark  brown  anhydrous  oxide  which,  however,  obstinately  retains 
a  Uttle  potash. 

If  the  protoxide  of  copper  be  exposed  to  a  very  strong  red  heat,  it 
partially  melts  and  gives  off  oxygen  gas,  producing  a  brownish  black 
complex  oxide  having  the  formula  CugOg,  or  20u5O-f  CuO. 

Suboxide  of  Copper. — CuaO.  Equivalent  891*4,  or  71-4.  This  body 
exists  native,  constituting  the  ruby  copper  ore,  and  may  be  prepared 
artificially  by  igniting  a  mixture  of  five  parts  of  black  oxide  of  copper 
and  four  of  copper  filings ;  half  of  the  oxygen  of  the  former  passes  to 
the  latter,  and  the  whole  becomes  suboxide.  It  is  likewise  made  by 
fusing  together  three  parts  of  subchloride  of  copper  and  two  of  dry  car- 
bonate of  soda;  chloride  of  sodium  and  suboxide  of  copper  result, 
Gu2.Cl  and  NaO  giving  Cu^O  and  NaCl,  whilst  the  carbonic  acid  if 
given  off.  This  suboxide  of  copper  is  a  reddish-brown  powder,  which 
is  much  less  acted  on  by  moist  air  than  pure  copper ;  and  hence,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  when  copper  becomes  brown  by  being  coated 
with  this  oxide,  the  action  ceases.  Articles  of  copper  are  thus  coated 
intentionally,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  their  surface,  by  covering 
them  with  a  paste  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  which,  when  heated,  is  thus 
reduced  to  the  state  of  protoxide ;  2Cu  and  Fc,0,  giving  CufO  and 
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S.FeO ;  this  last  is  then  removed  by  digestion  in  a  boiling  solution  of 
acetate  of  copper. 

The  generality  of  acids  decompose  the  suboxide  of  copper  into  me- 
tallic copper  and  the  black  oxide^  with  which  the  acid  combines,  bat 
besides  the  subchloride  of  copper,  several  of  its  salts  may  be  formed  by 
the  action  of  deoxidizing  agents  on  the  salts  of  the  black  oxide ;  thus 
sulphurous  acid  converts  the  hydrate  of  the  black  oxide  into  sulphate 
of  the  suboxide,  SOj  and  2CuO  producing  SO3  +  CU9.O.  From  the 
solution  of  this  salt,  a  fine  orange  hydrate  of  the  red  oxide  is  thrown 
down  by  the  caustic  alcalies.  Protochloride  of  tin  and  protosulphate 
of  iron,  also  reduce  the  salts  of  copper  to  this  state  of  oxidation. 

Grape  and  milk  sugar  have  so  remarkably  the  power  of  reducing 
copper  to  the  state  of  suboxide  as  to  be  most  readily  detected  thereby. 
The  suboxide  is  also  by  this  means  easily  prepared.  If  one  part  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  one  part  of  milk  sugar,  be  dissolved  in  10 
parts  of  water,  and  treated  with  solution  of  caustic  potash,  until  the 
whole  has  produced  a  blue  liquid,  then,  on  boiling,  suboxide  of  copper, 
precipitates,  at  first  brown,  but  it  becomes  rapidly  rich  crimson  coloured. 
It  can  then  be  filtered  and  dried.  If  it  be  boiled  too  long  it  loses  its 
rich  colour,  and  becomes  crystaUine  and  brown. 

Peroxide  of  Copper.  Cupric  Acid.  If  hypochlorite  of  lime  be 
mixed  up  with  water  and  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper  be  added 
thereto,  a  greenish  precipitate  at  first  forms,  which  gradually  becomes 
dark,  and  finally  crimson  red.  This  precipitate  is  cuprate  of  lime.  It 
cannot  be  collected  or  dried.  It  gives  oflf  oxygen  gas  and  resolves 
itself  into  lime  and  protoxide  of  copper.  With  hypochlorite  of  barytes, 
cuprate  of  barytes  can  be  formed,  and  with  hypochlorite  of  soda  or 
potash,  cuprates  of  those  alcalies.  Tlie  solutions  of  the  alcaline  cu- 
prates  are  claret  red,  but  lose  their  colour  gradually,  whilst  oxygen  gas 
goes  off,  and  oxide  of  copper  separates.  A  solution  of  cuprate  of 
potash  may  be  also  prepared  by  deflagrating  nitre  with  a  mkture  of 
zinc  and  copper  fiUngs,  and  washing  the  mass  with  cold  water.  The 
formula  of  this  cupric  acid  or  peroxide  of  copper  is  not  known. 

Sulphur  combines  with  copper  in  two  proportions,  forming  sulphurets 
equivalent  to  the  oxides  just  described ;  they  are  both  found  native,  and 
constitute,  particularly  the  sulphuret,  important  ores  of  copper.  They 
may  be  prepared  artificially,  by  fusing  together  sulphur  and  metallic 
copper;  the  union  takes  place  with  brilliant  combustion.  If  some 
sulphur  be  placed  in  a  flask  and  heat  be  applied  so  as  to  fill  the  fla^ 
with  the  vapour  of  sulphur,  a  thin  copper  wire  dipped  in  it  bums,  as 
iron  does  in  oxygen,  forming  the  subsulphuret ;  these  bodies  are  not 
of  importance,  except  as  the  great  sources  of  metallic  copper. 
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Tlie  sulphnrets  of  copper  may  also  be  formed  by  precipitating  the 
salts  of  copper  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen^  a  deep  brown  powder  is 
produced,  which  is  CusS  or  CuS  according  as  the  solution  contained  the 
suboxide  or  the  protoxide  of  the  metal. 

The  detection  of  copper  in  solution  is  very  simple ;  the  salts  of  the 
black  oxide  are  generally  green  or  blue ;  on  the  addition  of  ammonia^ 
a  precipitate  is  produced^  bluish  or  green,  according  to  the  acid  with 
which  the  oxide  had  been  combined,  but  in  all  cases  producing  with  an 
excess  of  the  ammonia,  a  deep  violet  coloured  solution.  The  only 
metal  which  resembles  copper  in  tliis  respect,  is  nickel,  and  from  it,  it 
is  distinguished  by  all  its  other  properties,  particularly  by  the  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash,  wliich  produces  a  fine  chocolate  brown  precipitate  of 
ferrocyanide  of  copper.  With  sulphuret  of  hydrogen,  the  salts  of 
copper  give  a  dark  brown  sulphuret,  insoluble  in  hydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia ;  and  when  a  slip  of  clean  iron  or  zinc  is  introduced  into  a 
liquor  containing  copper,  this  is  reduced  and  deposited  upon  the  surface 
of  the  zinc  or  iron,  as  a  bright  coating  of  metalhc  copper. 

When  the  copper  exists  as  suboxide,  its  reactions  are  very  different, 
it  gives,  with  ammonia,  a  white  precipitate  which  redissolves  in  an  excess, 
forming  a  colourless  liquor ;  if  there  be  no  excess  of  acid,  chloride  of 
sodium  gives  a  white  precipitate  of  subchloride  of  copper.  But  in 
practice  it  is  never  necessary  to  look  for  copper  by  these  reactions,  the 
salts  of  the  suboxide  absorbing  oxygen  with  such  avidity,  that  by  a  few 
minutes'  exposure  to  the  air,  their  constitution  changes.  The  colourless 
solution  of  suboxide  of  copper  in  ammonia  becomes  violet  blue  in  the 
act  of  pouring  it  from  one  bottle  to  another ;  and  hence  for  the  mere 
detection  of  copper,  the  properties  of  the  protoxide  alone  need  be  taken 
into  account. 

Like  the  oxides  of  cobalt  and  nickel,  the  oxides  of  copper  are  not  by 
themselves  soluble  in  water  of  ammonia.  The  solutions  of  these  me- 
tallic compounds  in  water  of  ammonia,  are  basic  salts,  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  which  the  acid,  with  which  the  metallic  oxide  had  been  origi- 
nally combined,  is  necessary.  The  detailed  nature  of  these  bodies  will 
be  noticed  among  the  compounds  of  ammonia. 

The  detection  of  copper  by  the  blowpipe  is  very  simple  and  distinct 
Fused  with  borax,  a  substance  containing  the  most  minute  trace  of 
copper  gives  a  glass,  wliich  when  heated  in  the  oxidizing  flame,  becomes 
green,  being  coloured  by  the  protoxide,  but  when  ignited  in  the  reduc- 
ing flame,  and  suddenly  cooled,  is  deep  ruby-red,  generally  opaque. 
This  change  of  colour  arises  from  the  copper  being  reduced  to  the  state 
of  suboxide.  The  colour  given  to  glass  by  this  suboxide  is  a  pure  pris- 
matic red,  so  homogeneous  that  red  light  may  be  obtained  for  optical 
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experiments,  by  transmitting  white  light  through  this  coloured  glass, 
and  the  tint  is  so  fine  that  tbSs  ruby  glass  is  the  most  valuable  that  can 
be  used  for  ornamental  purposes. 

The  salts  of  copper  generally  tinge  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe  blue  or 
green,  according  to  the  other  bodies  that  may  be  present. 

Independent  of  the  direct  employment  of  copper  in  the  arts,  for 
which  its  properties  eminently  qualify  it,  it  enters  into  the  composition 
of  a  great  number  of  alloys  of  great  importance.  Thus  bronze,  formerly 
used  as  a  substitute  for  steel,  and  still  employed  in  the  casting  of  statues 
and  monuments,  from  the  accuracy  with  which  it  adapts  itself  to  the 
mould,  and  its  durability,  consists  of  ninety  parts  of  copper  and  ten  of 
tin  in  100.  It  is  curious,  that  from  the  very  earUest  ages,  this  which 
is  still  the  best  proportion,  should  have  been  employed ;  the  bronze 
swords  from  ancient  Egypt,  from  Scandinavia,  and  those  found  in  Ire- 
land, having  all  this  constitution.  Chin  metal,  or  that  of  which  can- 
nons are  cast,  is  an  inferior  kind  of  bronze,  containing  somewhat 
less  tin. 

The  elasticity  and  sonorousness  of  these  alloys  is  very  remarkable. 
That  used  for  bells,  hell  metal,  consists  of  80  parts  of  copper  and  20  of 
tin.  The  Indian  gongs  have  this  composition,  but  common  bells  con- 
tain less  tin,  and  in  place  of  it  some  lead  and  zinc.  In  the  proportion 
of  two  parts  of  copper  to  one  of  tin,  or,  more  accurately,  of  four  atoms 
of  copper  to  one  of  tin,  127  to  59,  an  alloy  is  formed,  of  exceeding 
brittleness  and  hardness,  and  so  brilliant,  when  truly  polished,  as  to  be 
used  for  the  mirror  surface  in  reflecting  telescopes ;  it  is  here  called 
speculum  m^tal.  The  quality  of  this  alloy  is  remarkably  deteriorated  by 
a  slight  deviation  to  either  side  of  the  true  atomic  proportions. 

The  alloys  of  zinc  and  copper  are  very  numerous  and  important,  con- 
stituting the  diflerent  varieties  of  brass.  The  best  brass  consists  of 
four  atoms  of  copper  to  one  of  zinc ;  but  by  changing  the  proportions 
of  the  metals,  a  variety  of  shades  of  gold  lustre,  used  in  counterfeit 
jewellery,  are  obtained.  In  the  proportion  of  equal  parts  of  copper  and 
zinc,  hard  solder  is  produced ;  this  is  used  in  soldering  together  sur- 
faces of  brass  and  copper.  The  nature  of  the  alloy  of  brass  and  nickel 
termed  German  silver  has  been  already  described  in  page  513. 

OF  LEAD. 

Symbol.  Pb.     Eq.  103-7  or  12945. 

This  metal  exists  in  nature,  very  extensively  difl'used  and  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms.     The  sulphate,  phosphate,  arseniate,  carbonate,  and 
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chloride  of  lead  are  found  native ;  but  it  is  exclusively  from  the  sul- 
phuret  of  lead^  galena,  that  the  metal  is*extracted  for  the  purposes  of 
commerce.  The  methods  used  in  its  reduction  have  been  very  fully 
described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  page  467. 

Lead  is  one  of  the  softest  and  least  tenacious  of  the  metals ;  it  is 
bluish  white,  and  very  brilliant,  but  rapidly  tarnishes  in  the  air,  becom- 
ing covered  with  a  greyish  coating,  beyond  which  the  action  does  not 
appear  to  extend;  its  specific  gravity  is  11*44;  it  melts  at  612%  and 
in  solidifying,  diminishes  in  volume  so  that  it  is  unfit  for  accurate  cast- 
ings; it  may,  however,  be  obtained,  by  fusion,  crystallized  in  octo- 
hedrons ;  it  is  not  volatile ;  it  is  not  sensibly  acted  on  by  muriatic  nor 
sulphuric  acids,  except  at  very  high  temperatures,  but  by  nitric  acid  it 
is  rapidly  oxidized  and  dissolved. 

When  lead  is  exposed  at  the  same  time  to  air  and  moisture,  its  oxi- 
dation proceeds  with  great  rapidity,  so  as  to  be  used  to  analyse  atmos- 
pheric air  (p.  363.)  The  oxide  so  formed  is  not  quite  insoluble,  so 
that  when  pure  water,  rain,  or  even  common  soft  water,  is  preserved  in 
leaden  cisterns,  an  impregnation  with  lead  may  occur  in  such  amount 
as  to  produce  dangerous  consequences,  if  employed  habitually  as  a 
drink.  Fortunately  this  is  obviated,  in  general,  by  Uie  small  quantities 
of  saline  matters,  particularly  sulphates,  which  all  ordinary  spring  and 
river  waters  contain.  These  react  on  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  forming 
compounds  totally  insoluble  in  water,  remove  thus  all  traces  of  it  from 
solution.  A  whitish  crust  gradually  forms  on  the  interior  of  the  cistern, 
and  assists,  subsequently,  in  protecting  it  from  the  oxidizing  action  of 
the  air ;  no  danger  is,  therefore,  to  be  apprehended  from  the  supply  of 
water  to  a  city  being  conveyed  through  leaden  pipes,  and  preserved  in 
leaden  cisterns,  for  all  water,  of  mineral  origin,  dissolves,  in  filtering 
through  the  layers  of  rocks  in  it«  passage  to  the  surface,  a  suJB&ciency  <rf 
saline  matters  to  serve  for  its  protection. 

The  symbol  of  lead  is  Fb,  from  its  Latin  name ;  its  equivalent  is 
1294*5  or  103*7.  It  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions  forming 
oxides,  wliich  again  uniting  form  an  intermediate  complex  oxide,  and 
there  is  reason  also  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  suboxide  of  lead. 

Protoxide  of  Lead.— 'Ph. 0.  Equivalent  1394*5  or  111*7.  This  may 
be  prepared  by  exposing  metalUc  lead  at  a  red  heat  to  a  current  of  air, 
the  lead  rapidly  combines  with  oxygen,  and  the  oxide  so  produced 
fuses.  It  forms  on  cooling  crystalline  masses  of  a  greenish  yellow 
colour;  this  constitutes  the  litharge  of  commerce,  wliich  is  generally 
obtained  in  the  cupellation  of  lead  for  tlic  purpose  of  extracting  from  it 
the  small  quantity  of  silver  which  its  ores  generally  contain.  "When  the 
litharge  is  kept  for  some  time,  the  masses  of  it  break  up  into  a  brick- 
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Jred  crystaDine  powder,  evolving  lieat.  This  change  is  technically 
tenned  slaking,  but  it  is  not  due,  like  the  slaking  of  lime,  to  combina- 
tion with  water,  but  to  a  change  of  the  crystalline  form  of  the  litharge. 
The  yellow  form  appears  to  be  more  permanent  if  the  lead  be  oxidized 
at  a  lower  temperature,  and  when  powdered  was  once  used  as  a  yellow 
pigment  under  the  name  of  massicot.  This  may  be  produced  of  the 
richest  colour  by  decomposing  the  sub-nitrate  of  lead  at  a  temperature 
insufScient  for  the  fusion  of  the  oxide. 

This  oxide  may  also  be  prepared  by  decomposing  a  soluble  salt  of  lead 
by  caustic  potash,  a  wliite  precipitate  is  produced,  which  is  a  hydrate  of 
the  oxide,  2PbO+HO.  By  a  great  excess  of  caustic  potash  the  precipi- 
tate may  be  redissolved ;  the  oxide  of  lead  appearing  to  have  the  power  of 
uniting  with  most  of  the  alcalies  and  earths  to  form  compounds  more  or 
less  soluble.  A  body  of  this  kind  formed  by  boibng  lime  and  litharge 
together  is  capable  of  crystallizing,  and  is  used  to  dye  the  hair  black. 
The  hair  contains  sulphur,  and  a  black  sulphuret  of  lead  forms  in  its 
substance,  and  is  not  liable  to  change.  The  protoxide  of  lead  requires 
12,000  parts  of  water  to  dissolve  it;  the  solution  reacts  feebly  alca- 
line ;  it  is  a  strong  base,  and  the  only  oxide  of  lead  which  combines 
with  acids. 

Peroxide  of  Lead. — Pb02.  Is  obtained  by  digesting  the  protoxide 
in  chlorine  water,  or  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  In  the  first  case 
2.PbO  and  CI  produce  Pb02  and  PbCl ;  in  the  second  case,  PbO  and 
CaO.Cl  produce  Pb02  and  CaCl.  Another  simple  plan  consists  in  heat- 
ing red  lead,  which  is  a  compound  of  the  protoxide  and  the  peroxide, 
with  dilute  nitric  acid,  until  all  the  protoxide  is  dissolved  out,  washing 
the  residue  well  and  drying  it  at  a  moderate  heat.  The  peroxide  so  ob- 
tained is  of  a  dull,  dark  brown  colour,  when  heated  it  gives  oflf  half  its 
oxygen,  leaving  litharge.  With  muriatic  acid  it  produces  chlorine  and 
protochloride  of  lead,  and  with  sulphurous  acid,  which  it  rapidly  ab- 
sorbs, neutral  white  sulphate  of  lead,  PbOj  and  SOj  producing  PbO+ 
SQ3.     This  oxide  of  lead  does  not  form  salts. 

The  Red  Lead,  or  Minium,  Pb304=2.PbO-fPb02,  is  produced  when 
lead  is  oxidized,  so  that  the  oxide  formed  shall  not  be  fused,  and  when 
-the  metal  is  all  converted  into  the  yellow  powder,  increasing  the  heat 
to  incipient  redness.  Oxygen  continues  to  be  absorbed  until  one-third 
of  the  metal  is  converted  into  peroxide,  giving  the  constitution  above 
expressed.  This  is  the  pure  red  lead,  the  colour  of  which  is  exceedingly 
brilliant ;  but  the  generality  of  red  lead  found  in  commerce  contains  an 
excess  of  protoxide,  which  may  be  removed  by  boiUng  in  a  solution  of 
neutral  acetate  of  lead. 

When  red  lead  is  ignited  it  gives  off  oxygen  and  becomes  protoxide ; 
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with  muriatic  acid  it  fonns  protochloride  and  chlorine.  It  does  not 
form  any  proper  salts,  but  it  dissolves  in  acetic  acid,  completely,  giving 
a  colourless  liquor,  from  which,  after  a  little  time,  peroxide  of  lead 
separates. 

When  oxalate  of  lead  is  very  cautiously  decomposed  by  heat,  there 
remains  a  true  suboxide  of  lead.  PbjO.  It  is  a  velvety  black  powder. 
By  acids  it  is  converted  into  protoxide  and  metallic  lead.  Strong  alca- 
lies  produce  a  similar  result.  Heated  in  the  air  it  bums  like  tinder 
and  forms  protoxide.  If  wet  it  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  and  produces  white  hydrated  protoxide  of  lead.  It  does 
not  form  salts.  The  grey  coating  which  forms  on  lead  exposed  to  the 
air,  is  looked  upon  by  many  chemists  as  also  a  suboxide.  In  general 
these  bodies  have  been  considered  as  mixtures  of  the  metal  in  powder 
with  the  real  protoxide,  but  I  think  the  evidence  of  their  definite  con- 
stitution very  strong. 

From  the  similarity  of  the  formula  of  red  lead,  PbaO*,  to  those  of  the 
black  oxide  of  iron,  Fe304,  and  of  the  red  oxide  of  manganese,  MnsO^, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  it  may  contain  sesquioxide  of  lead  PbgOa,  si- 
milar to  Fe20j,  and  MujOa.  The  formula  of  red  lead  should  then  be 
PbO-f  PbjOaj  but  this  idea,  though  interesting,  is  only  hypothetical. 

Sulphuret  of  Lead. — There  is  but  one  compound  of  sulphur  and 
lead,  the  protosulphuret  Pb.S.  It  constitutes  the  abundant  lead  ore, 
galena,  and  may  be  formed  artificially,  either  by  fusing  together  lead 
and  sulphur,  or  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  lead  by  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  gas  or  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  It  is  then  a  black 
powder,  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  alcalies,  and  dilute  acids.  It  is  ra- 
pidly oxidized  by  nitric  acid,  being  converted  into  sulphate  of  lead. 
From  the  perfect  insolubility  and  marked  colour  of  this  sulphuret,  a 
salt  of  lead  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are  respectively  the  most  delicate 
re-agents  for  each  other. 

There  arc  some  indications  of  the  existence  of  other  sulphnrets  of 
lead,  which,  however,  do  not  require  special  notice.  If  a  salt  of  lead  be 
decomposed  by  bisulphuret  of  calcium,  a  red  precipitate  appears,  possibly 
a  bisulphuret  of  lead,  analogous  to  the  deutoxide,  and  galena  may  be 
fused  with  metaUic  lead,  forming  a  homogeneous  mass  in  which,  pro- 
bably, subsulphurets  are  contained. 

The  detection  of  lead  is  simplified  very  much  by  its  forming  but  one 
series  of  salts,  those  of  the  protoxide.  Its  solutions  are  recognized  by 
giving,  >vith  caustic  potash,  a  white  precipitate  soluble  in  excess ;  with 
carbonate  of  potash,  one  also  white,  but  insoluble  in  excess ;  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  one  dark  brown  or  black,  whose  characters  are 
described  above ;  with  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  the  salts  of 
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lead  produce  a  fine  yellow  precipitate,  chrome  yelloio  ;  and  with  iodide 
of  potassium,  the  iodide  of  lead,  in  brilliant  yellow  scales,  like  fragments 
of  gold  leaf.  Yellow  prussiate  of  potash  gives  a  white  precipitate,  and 
sulphate  of  soda  a  white  sulphate  of  lead,  insoluble  in  water,  but  not 
insoluble  in  strong  acids.  If  the  solution  contain  much  lead,  any  soluble 
chloride  throws  down  sparingly  soluble  cliloride  of  lead,  which,  how- 
ever, remains  dissolved,  if  the  solution  be  dilute. 

Lead  and  its  preparations  are  of  the  most  extensive  use  in  the  arts. 
In  making  pipes  and  cisterns,  sulphuric  acid  chambers,  bullets,  and  for 
a  variety  of  other  purposes,  the  metal  is  employed  unaltered ;  and  its 
alloys  are  also  of  important  application.  Thus,  the  metal  of  which 
printing  types  are  made  consists  of  three  parts  of  lead  to  one  of  anti- 
mony. The  inferior  sorts  of  pewter  are  alloys  of  lead  and  tin,  but  the 
fine  kinds  should  be  tin  with  very  little  lead,  and  some  antimony  and 
bismuth.  The  bolder  used  for  soldering  surfaces  of  lead,  or  of  tinned 
iron,  to  each  other,  consists  of  lead  and  tin,  the  proportions  of  which 
vary  from  two  parts  of  tin  and  one  of  lead  to  three  parts  of  lead  and  one 
of  tin,  accordnig  to  the  object.  The  more  tin  the  alloy  contains,  the 
more  fusible  the  alloy  is.  Fine  solder  fuses  at  360®,  coarse  solder  at 
500^ 

OF  BISMUTH. 
Symbol.  Bi.     Eq.  213-3  or  2660-7. 

Bismuth  is  not  a  common  metal ;  it  is  found  but  in  a  few  places,  and 
only  in  the  metaUic  state  in  quantity,  for  the  sulphuret  of  bismuth  is 
too  rare  to  be  of  technical  interest.  It  is  extracted  from  the  rocks 
through  which  it  is  disseminated,  by  reducing  it  to  coarse  powder,  and 
igniting  this  in  a  kind  of  kiln ;  the  bismuth  being  very  fusible,  melts 
out,  and  collects  at  the  bottom,  in  a  trough  placed  to  receive  it. 

It  is  a  white  metal,  with  a  peculiar  reddish  shade,  and  remarkably 
crystalline  structure.  It  may  be  obtained  in  separate  crystals  of  con- 
siderable size,  which  are  cubes,  generally  hollow  at  the  sides.  To 
obtain  good  crystals,  the  metal  should  be  perfectly  pure  ;  this  is 
effected  by  deflagrating  some  nitre  on  the  surface  of  the  melted  metal, 
the  impurities  are  more  easily  oxidized  than  the  bismuth,  and  hence, 
pass  into  the  scorisD  which  form  on  the  surface.  The  crystals  so  ob- 
tained have  frequently  beautiful  rainbow  tints  on  their  surface,  from  an 
exceedingly  thin  layer  of  oxide  of  bismuth,  by  which  they  become 
coated. 

Bismuth  is  very  brittle,  and  easily  oxidized.     It  is  scarcely  acted  on 

by  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  but  it  decomposes  nitric  acid  violently, 
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evolving  nitric  oxide,  and  forming  oxide  of  bismutli,  with  wliich  the 
nitric  acid  combines.  It  fuses  at  407**,  is  volatile  at  a  white  heat,  and 
then  bums  with  a  bluish-white  flame.     Its  sp.  gr.  is  99. 

The  symbol  of  bismuth  is  Bi.  Concerning  its  equivalent  there  is 
some  doubt  at  present,  as  to  whether  it  should  be  886*9,  or  three  times 
so  much,  2660*7,  on  the  oxygen  scale,  and  hence,  71*1  or  213-3  on 
the  hydrogen  scale.  The  first  number  assumed  would  make  the  oxide 
of  bismuth  a  protoxide,  BiO,  the  last,  a  teroxide,  BiOj.  The  ground 
upon  which  the  former  view  stands  is  the  supposed  similarity  of  some 
salts  of  bismuth  to  those  of  magnesia  and  the  protoxide  of  copper ; 
but  recent  examination  has  gone  to  shew  that  this  analogy  is  not  at  all 
so  strong  as  had  been  supposed,  and  that  their  difibrence  is  more  re- 
markable than  their  resemblance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sulphoret 
of  bismuth  is  isomorphous  with  the  sulphurets  of  antimony  and  arsenic, 
and  the  equivalent  deduced  from  the  specific  heat  of  bismuth  agrees 
with  those  for  arsenic  and  antimony,  and  assigns  the  same  constitution 
to  the  compounds  of  the  three.  The  salts  of  the  oxide  of  bismuth  arc 
exceedingly  instable,  and  like  those  of  antimony,  are  decomposed  by 
water,  so  that  whilst  it  alhes  itself  to  that  metal  in  every  important 
point  of  physical  and  chemical  characters,  it  recedes  in  all  the  impor- 
tant facts  of  \is  history  from  copper,  iron,  zinc,  and  the  other  metals 
of  the  magnesia  class.  I,  therefore,  tliink  there  are  sufficient  grounds 
for  abandoning  the  numbers  886*9  and  71*1,  given  in  the  table,  p.  277, 
and  to  assume  2660*7  and  213*3,  as  the  equivalents  of  bismuth  on  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  scales  respectively. 

Oxide  of  Bismuth,  BiOa,  equivalent  2960*7,  or  237*3,  may  be  jwc- 
pared  either  by  the  combustion  of  bismuth  at  a  high  temperature,  or 
by  the  ignition  of  the  subnitratc  of  bismuth.  It  is  a  buff-coloured 
powder,  which  may  be  melted.  It  combines  with  acids  to  form  wcD 
characterized  salts. 

This  oxide  may  also  be  obtained  hydrated  by  dropping  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  bismuth  into  a  solution  of  caustic  potash ;  a  white  precipitate 
falls,  which  is  HO.  BiOs.     On  ignition  it  leaves  the  anhydrous  oxide. 

Peroxide  of  Bismuth. — Bi04.  WTien  oxide  of  bismuth  is  diffused 
through  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  a  current  of  chlorine 
gas  passed  through  the  liquor,  the  oxide  is  converted  into  peroxide, 
which  combines  with  some  potash.  This  can  be  removed  by  dilute 
acetic  acid,  and  the  peroxide  obtained  pure.  It  is  a  dark  yellow  pow- 
der. It  reacts  sUghtly  acid,  and  corresponds  to  antimonious  acid.  If 
the  solution  of  potash  had  been  strong,  the  oxide  absorbs  more  oxygen 
and  passes  into  the  following  body. 

The  Superoxide  of  Bismuth,  or  Bismuthic  Acid,  TMO^,  is  prepared  by 
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boiling  finely  levigated  oxide  of  bismuth  in  a  strong  solution  of  chloride 
of  soda.  A  fine  brown  powder  is  produced,  which  is  freed  with  great 
difficulty  from  admixed  unaltered  oxide.  When  heated  to  dull  redness 
it  is  decomposed  into  oxygen  and  oxide  of  bismuth ;  with  muriatic  acid 
it  gives  chlorine  and  ordinary  chloride  of  bismuth.  Its  composition 
was  supposed  to  corroborate  the  idea,  that  the  yellow  oxide  was  a  pro- 
toxide, for  on  that  idea  this  might  be  a  sesquioxide,  BiiOa,  like  the 
sesquioxides  of  cobalt  and  nickel,  which  it  resembles  so  much  in  pro- 
perties ;  but  the  discovery  of  the  body  last  described,  and  more  accu- 
rate analysis,  have  shown  its  true  formula  to  be  Bi  O5,  and  it  is  now 
looked  upon  as  corresponding  to  antimonic  acid.  There  appear  to 
exist  yellow  and  brown,  allotropic,  conditions  of  both  peroxide  of  bis- 
muth and  of  bismutliic  acid,  but  the  study  of  these  bodies  has  been 
not  yet  completed. 

Sulphuret  of  Bismuth,  BiSj,  exists  native,  in  crystals  isomorphous 
with  the  8ulphuret«  of  antimony  and  arsenic.  It  may  be  prepared  by 
fusing  bismuth  and  sulphur  together,  or  by  adding  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  to  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  bismuth  :  it  then  precipitates  as 
a  brown  powder.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  hydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia. 

Bismuth  is  easily  known  by  its  solutions  being  precipitated  brown  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  by  iodide  of  potassium,  and  yellow  by 
chromate  of  potash.  The  caustic  and  carbonated  alcalies  produce  a 
white  precipitate  of  hydrated  oxide  of  bismuth  which  is  insoluble  in 
excess.  A  strong  solution  of  a  salt  of  bismuth  is  decomposed  by  the 
addition  of  water,  whereby  a  white  basic  salt  is  precipitated,  and  the 
liquor  contains  free  acid. 

Bismuth  is  extensively  employed  for  some  purposes  in  the  arts.  The 
alloy  used  for  casting  stereotype  plates  consists  of  tin,  lead,  and  bis- 
muth ;  and  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  bismuth,  the  fusibility  of  this 
alloy  becomes  so  great  that  a  compound  of  two  parts  of  bismuth,  one 
of  tin,  and  one  of  lead,  fuses  at  201®.  This  is  the  fusible  metal  used 
for  the  bath  in  taking  the  specific  gravities  of  vapours,  as  described,  p. 
14,  and  for  supplying  a  steady  source  of  heat  for  other  purposes. 
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SECTION  VI. 

METALS   OF   THE   SIXTH    CLASS. 
OF  SILVER. 

St/mbol.  Aq.  Eq.  108  or  1350. 

This  metal  exists  native,  and  in  the  state  of  sulphuret,  in  a  great 
variety  of  places,  and  from  the  facility  with  wliich  it  may  be  extracted 
and  the  permanence  of  its  lustre  it  became  known  at  a  very  early 
period.  The  principal  sources  of  silver  are  the  mines  of  South 
America;  in  Europe,  those  of  Saxony  are  the  most  remarkable.  A 
great  deal  of  silver  is  also  obtained  from  the  ores  of  lead,  the  sulphuret 
of  lead  being  generally  accompanied  by  the  sulphuret  of  silver  in  small 
quantity. 

The  native  silver  of  America  exists,  generally  speaking,  too  finely 
disseminated  to  be  simply  melted  out.  It  is  washed  out  by  mercury^ 
this  fluid  metal  dissolving  the  silver,  and  being  then  distilled  off,  leaves 
the  precious  metal  behind.  A  very  remarkable  process  is  used  to  ex- 
tract the  silver  from  the  sulphuret.  This  ore  is  roasted  in  a  reverbera- 
tory  furnace  with  cliloride  of  sodium,  by  which  chloride  of  silver  and 
sulphuret  of  sodium  are  formed,  Ag.S  and  NaCl  giving  AgCl  and  NaS. 
This  last  is  washed  out,  and  then  the  cliloride  of  silver  being  pat  into 
barrels  with  some  water,  pieces  of  iron,  and  mercury,  the  iron  decom- 
poses the  chloride  of  silver,  forming  chloride  of  iron  and  setting  the 
silver  free,  which  dissolves  in  the  mercury  forming  a  fluid  amalgam ; 
this  is  strained  through  leather  bags,  by  wliich  a  great  part  of  the  mer- 
cury passes  off,  and  a  pulpy  mass  of  amalgam  of  silver  is  obtained, 
which  is  then  submitted  to  distillation,  by  which  the  mercury  is  sepa- 
rated and  the  silver  remains  pure. 

The  method  of  extraction  of  the  silver  which  accompanies  the  lead^ 
in  galena,  is  founded  on  the  greater  rapidity  with  which  lead  combines 
with  oxygen.  In  the  smelting  of  the  ore  the  silver  is  reduced  with  the 
lead,  and  the  resulting  impure  metal  is  melted  in  a  shallow  porous  dish 
made  of  bone  ashes,  and  when  at  a  full  red  heat  a  current  of  air  is 
urged  across  it  from  powerful  bellows.  The  lead  becomes  converted 
into  litharge,  as  described  in  p.  558,  and  new  coatings  of  oxide  of  lead 
succeed  one  another  upon  the  surface,  until  the  whole  quantity  of  that 
metal  has  been  removed.  When  the  silver  remains  pure,  the  surface 
becomes  suddenly  briUiant,  and  the  completion  of  the  work  is  known 
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by  the  metal  thus  flashing  or  lightening,  as  it  is  technically  termed. 
This  is  the  process  of  cupellation.  Tlie  porous*  bone  earth  capsule,  or 
cupel,  absorbs  a  great  deal  of  the  litharge,  and  the  rest  is  blown  away 
from  the  surface,  as  it  forms,  by  the  blast  of  air,  and  is  collected  in  the 
front  of  the  furnace. 

This  process  has  been  remarkably  shortened  by  the  discovery  that 
the  quantity  of  silver  may  be  concentrated,  in  a  comparatively  small 
quantity  of  lead,  by  crystallization.  The  silver  is  not  diffused  uniformly 
through  all  the  lead,  but  combined  in  atomic  proportions  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  it,  forming  an  alloy  which  is  then  mixed  with  the  excess  of 
lead.  This  alloy  is  more  fusible  than  lead,  so  that  when  a  large  basin 
of  lead,  containing  a  small  quantity  of  silver,  is  melted  and  allowed  to 
cool  very  slowly,  so  as  to  crystallize,  the  portions  which  first  solidify  are 
pure  lead,  and  these  being  removed  with  iron  colanders,  all  the  silver 
remains  in  the  mother  liquor.  The  process  must  be  stopped,  however, 
before  tliis  begins  to  congeal.  By  a  succession  of  crystallization  of  this 
sort  the  great  excess  of  lead  is  gradually  got  rid  of,  and  the  quantity  to 
be  oxidized  at  the  cupel  diminished  in  a  corresponding  degree. 

The  silver  of  commerce  is  never  pure,  and,  hence,  for  chemical  pur- 
poses must  be  freed  from  the  metals,  generally  copper,  associated  with 
it.  For  this  purpose  it  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  its  solution  pre- 
cipitated by  common  salt.  Chloride  of  silver  separates,  which  is  then 
reduced  by  any  of  the  methods  described  in  p.  469.  Another  very 
convenient  mode  of  reducing  silver  from  the  chloride  is  to  boil  it  with 
solution  of  sugar  and  caustic  potash.  The  silver  separates  as  a  powder ; 
chloride  of  potassium  being  formed.  The  method  of  assaying  may 
also  be  used  to  obtain  pure  silver.  The  impure  silver  is  melted  with 
from  four  to  eight  times  its  weight  of  lead,  and  this  alloy  cupelled  as 
already  detailed ;  the  lead  is  not  only  itself  oxidized,  but  the  other 
metals  present,  which  would  not  otherwise  separate,  are  converted  into 
oxides,  which  pass  off  witluthe  oxide  of  lead.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
the  standard  alloys  of  silver,  for  coinage  and  plate,  are  verified  at  the 
mint  and  other  offices. 

Silver,  when  completely  pure,  is  very  brilliant,  it  is  the  whitest  of 
the  metals  and  takes  a  fine  polish.  It  is  very  ductile  and  malleable.  Its 
sp.  gr.  is  10-5,  it  fuses  at  1873**.  It  is  not  altered  by  air  or  water,  but 
when  kept  melted  for  a  considerable  time,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  which  it 
appears  to  hold  rather  dissolved  than  combined,  for,  on  solidifying,  it 
discharges  this  oxygen,  by  which  the  surface  is  thrown  into  irregular 
granulations.  The  quantity  of  oxygen  may  be  so  great  as  twenty  times 
the  volume  of  the  metal. 

Silver  is  very  soft.     It  is  hence  necessary,  in  coin,  and  in  articles  for 
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domestic  use,  to  add  a  certain  quantity  of  copper,  to  render  it  less  liable 
to  deterioration  from  use  or  in  being  cleaned. 

When  silver  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  gradually  tarnishes,  which  is  due 
not  to  the  formation  of  oxide  but  of  sulphuret,  the  air  always  containing 
traces  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  derived  from  organic  bodies.  It  is  not 
acted  on  by  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  but  is  rapidly  dissolved  by  nitric 
acid,  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide  gas. 

Silver  combines  with  oxygen  in  three  proportions,  forming  oxides,  of 
which  only  one,  the  protoxide,  is  well  known.  The  equivalent  of  silver 
is  1350  or  108,  and  its  symbol  is  Ag,  from  the  Latin  name. 

Protoxide  of  Silver. — AgO.     Equivalent  1450  or  116.     May  be 
prepared  by  adding  caustic  potash,  or  lime  water,  to  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.     A  brown  powder  is  thrown  down,  which  may  be  dried 
at  a  gentle  heat  without  alteration.    It  then  becomes  very  dark.    When 
heated  strongly,  it  is  decomposed  into  oxygen  and  metaUic  silver,  and 
this  takes  place  at  ordinary  temperatures,  if  it  be  in  contact  with 
organic  matter.     The  oxide  of  silver  may  be  prepared  in  a  very  dense 
form  as  a  black  powder,  by  boiling  recently  precipitated  and  moist 
chloride  of  silver  with  a  very  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash.     The 
oxide  of  silver  neutralizes  the  strongest  acids,  as  the  sulphuric  and 
nitric,  and  forms  well  characterized  salts.     It  is  not  acted  on  by  the 
fixed  alcalies,  but  with  ammonia  it  gives  fulminating  silver,  one  of  a 
series  of  bodies  to  be  hereafter  examined.     AVhen  citrate  of  silver  is 
heated  to  212°,  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  the  metal  is  not  reduced^ 
as  should  have  occurred  \\ith  the  pure  oxide,  but  one-half  of  the  oxy- 
gen is  removed,  and  the  citric  acid  remains  combined  with  the  suboxide 
of  stiver,  AgjO.     This  salt  dissolves  in  water,  the  solution  being  brown, 
and  giving  a  brown  precipitate  of  suboxide  and  potash.     When  the 
solution  of  this  salt  is  heated,  it  becomes  colourless,  contains  a  salt  of 
the  protoxide,  and  metallic  silver  separates.     Some  other  silver  salts  of 
organic  acids  give  the  same  result  with  hydrogen  gas.    When  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  is  decomposed  by  the  batter)',  a  substance  is  depo- 
sited upon  the  positive  electrode  in  needles,  sometimes  half  an  inch 
long.     Tlicse  are  resolved  by  sulphuric  acid  into  protoxide  of  silver  and 
oxygen,  and  give,  \i'ith  muriatic  acid,  chloride  of  silver  and  free  chlo- 
rine.     They  are,  therefore,  crystals  of  the  peroxida  of  silver,  probably 
AgO,. 

Although  silver  does  not  combine  with  oxygen  directly,  yet  when  it 
is  heated  in  contact  with  glass  it  stains  this  of  a  deep  yellow  orange 
colour,  being  converted  into  oxide. 

Sulphuret  of  Silver. — Equivalent  1550  or  124*0,  exists  native  pure, 
and  also  in  combination  with  other  metalhc  sulphurct.s,  particularly 
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those  of  lead,  antimony,  copper,  and  arsenic,  forming  a  variety  of  mine- 
rals. It  is  the  most  common  ore  of  silver.  It  may  be  formed  artifi- 
cially by  fusing  together  sulphur  and  silver,  the  excess  of  sulphur  being 
expelled  by  the  heat.  Silver  has,  indeed,  a  remarkable  affinity  for  sul- 
phur, so  that  it  even  decomposes  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  hence 
arises  the  tarnishing  of  silver  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  An 
exceedingly  delicate  test  for  silver  in  a  solid  body  consists  in  igniting  a 
minute  fragment  of  it  on  charcoal,  in  the  reducing  flame  of  the  blow- 
pipe ;  the  fused  globule  is  to  be  then  laid  on  a  bright  surface  of  silver, 
as  on  a  clean  shilling,  and  moistened ;  if  there  be  a  trace  of  sulphur  in 
the  substance,  a  black  or  olive  spot  will  form  on  the  silver  where  it  is 
moistened 

The  sulphuret  of  silver  may  be  formed  also  in  the  wet  way,  by  adding 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  to  a  solution  of 
a  salt  of  silver.  It  forms  as  a  black  powder,  which  is  not  soluble  in^an 
excess  of  the  precipitant.  This  sulphuret  is  a  powerful  sulphur  base,  and  in 
its  native  forms,  is  generally  combined  with  negative  metallic  sulphurets. 

The  detection  of  silver  is  very  easy ;  from  the  facility  with  which  its 
oxide  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  its  solutions  are  precipitated  by 
the  sulphites,  by  protosulphate  of  iron,  and  by  protochloride  of  tin,  the 
silver  being  reduced.  A  solution  of  common  salt,  or  muriatic  acid, 
gives  a  white  curdy  precipitate  of  clJoride  of  silver,  which  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  in  acids,  but  dissolves  in  water  of  ammonia ;  when  exposed 
to  light  in  contact  with  organic  matter,  the  clJoride  of  silver  becomes 
tinged  violet  or  black,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  subchloride ;  on  this 
is  founded  its  application  in  photography,  described  p.  224.  The  solu- 
tions of  silver  give,  with  iodide  of  potassium,  a  canary-yellow  precipitate 
insoluble  in  ammonia,  and  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  deep  brown 
sulphuret  of  silver. 

The  uses  of  silver  are  well  known ;  its  advantages  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  depend  on  the  steadiness  of  the  quantity  of  it  brought  into 
commerce,  which  prevents  great  changes  in  its  value,  and  on  its  not  being 
corroded  or  worn  down  by  ordinary  agents.  In  a  pure  state,  it  would, 
however,  be  too  soft  to  be  used  as  coin,  and  is  hence  hardened  by  being 
alloyed,  in  the  proportions  of  222  parts  to  18  of  copper;  this  is  the 
standard  silver  of  the  mint ;  the  silver  used  for  the  purposes  of  luxury, 
contain  a  greater,  but  a  variable  quantity  of  copper. 

OF  MERCURY,  OR  QUICKSILVER. 
Spnlol  Ilg.     Eq.  100  or  1250. 

From  the  remarkable  properties  of  this  metal,  and  its  occurring  in  the 
metallic  state  in  nature,  it  has  attracted  much  attention,  from  the 
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earliest  ages,  and  formed  the  object  of  the  most  elaborate  inquiries  of 
the  older  chemists.  Its  volatility  and  the  variety  of  its  compounds^ 
made  it  enter  into  the  theories  of  that  period  as  an  important  element, 
and  hence  there  is  perhaps  no  metal  concerning  which  so  much  valua- 
ble knowledge  was  obtained  in  the  infancy  of  chemistry. 

Mercury  is  found  native,  and  also  combined  with  gold  and  silver, 
but  its  most  abundant  ore  is  the  native  sulphuret,  cinnabar ;  &om  this 
it  is  extracted  by  one  or  other  of  two  processes.  The  first  consists  in 
distilling  the  ore  with  lime,  or  with  iron  in  small  pieces ;  in  the  first 
case,  Hg.S  and  CaO  produce  Ca.S,  whilst  Hg.  and  O  pass  oflf,  the  tem- 
perature being  too  high  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  oxide  of  mercury; 
in  the  second  case  Hg.S  and  Fe  produce  Fe.S  and  Hg ;  this  process  is 
carried  on  in  long  furnaces,  wherein  are  arranged  numbers  of  earthen 
or  iron  retorts  having  adapted  to  them  receivers,  in  which  the  mercurial 
vapours  condense.  The  other  plan,  which  is  that  now  adopted  in  the 
best  arranged  works,  consist  of  a  kiln,  like  that  in  which  the  pyrites  is 
roasted  for  the  manufacture  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  below,  there  is  a  grate  on 
which  is  lighted  a  fire  of  brushwood,  over  this  is  a  light  arch  of  fire- 
brick, with  numerous  perforations,  and  on  this  is  arranged  the  cinnabar, 
the  poorest  kinds  being  placed  below,  until  the  kiln  is  filled  nearly  to 
the  orifice  of  the  chimney  which  passes  off  at  the  side ;  the  fire  commu* 
nicating  to  the  ore,  the  sulphur  contained  in  it  burns,  and  the  mercury 
is  set  free ;  HgS  and  20  producing  SO,  and  Hg.  The  kiln  is  so  hot, 
that  the  metal  is  completely  volatilized,  and  the  mixed  vapour  of  mercury 
and  sulphurous  acid  gas  are  carried  by  the  draughts  into  the  chimney, 
which  leads  into  a  wide  chamber  of  brick-work,  the  sides  of  which  arc 
hung  with  leather ;  on  these  the  mercury  condenses  in  drops  which 
gradually  flow  down  and  collect  on  the  floor,  whilst  the  sulphurous  acid 
gas  passes  away  by  a  small  chimney  at  the  farther  end,  by  means  of 
which  the  continuous  combustion  of  tlic  ore  is  sustained ;  at  certain 
periods,  an  aperture  in  the  side  of  this  chamber  is  opened,  and  the  mer- 
cury which  had  collected  is  withdrawn. 

The  mercury  is  sent  into  commerce  in  iron  bottles,  but  generally  iu  a 
very  impure  state;  it  being  intentionally  adulterated  with  the  alloy  of 
tin,  lead,  and  bismuth,  already  noticed,  page  563,  of  which  it  can  dis- 
solve large  quantities.  It  may  be  purified  by  distillation,  or  by  being  left 
for  some  time  in  contact  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  mercury  having 
less  affinity  for  oxygen  than  any  of  the  other  metals  present,  is  the  last 
to  dissolve,  and  as  soon  as  the  liquor  is  found  to  contain  mercury,  the 
metal  remaining  may  be  looked  upon  as  pure. 

A  mode  of  purification  which  has  been  found  very  useful  consists  in 
digesting  the  impure  mercury  with  an  acid  solution  of  percliloride  of 
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iron.  The  more  easily  oxidized  metals  are  converted  into  chlorides, 
and  a  small  part  of  the  quicksilver  into  calomel :  the  perchloride  of  iron 
being  reduced  to  the  state  of  protochloride.  On  washing  and  straining 
the  mass  previously  warmed  the' mercury  is  obtained  quite  pure. 

Mercury  is  distinguished  by  being  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures ; 
this,  together  with  its  resemblance  to  silver  in  brilliancy,  is  the  origin 
of  its  various  names,  hydrargyrum,  (u3wf  a^u^sov,)  quichilver,  argentum 
vivum,  II  pure  it  is  not  tarnished  by  exposure  to  the  air,  but  in  damp 
air  its  impurities  become  oxidized  very  rapidly,  in  consequence  of  a 
complete  galvanic  circuit  being  formed  with  the  mercury  and  other 
metals  present.  At  —  39°  it  becomes  solid,  and  crystallizes  in  octohe- 
drons ;  it  then  contracts  very  much ;  its  sp.  gr.  being  13*5  when  liquid, 
and  14*0  when  solid.  At  662®  it  boils  and  forms  a  colourless  vapour, 
the  sp.  gr.  of  which  is  6978.  At  and  just  below  its  boiling  point,  it 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  forming  oxide,  which  at  a  red  heat  is 
again  decomposed. 

Mercury  is  not  acted  on  at  common  temperatures  by  sulphuric  or 
muriatic  acid ;  nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  rapidly,  the  nature  of  the  product 
varying  with  the  circumstances.  Boiling  oil  of  vitriol  is  decomposed 
by  mercury,  sulphurous  acid  being  evolved  and  oxide  of  mercury  pro- 
duced. There  are  two  oxides  of  mercury,  a  suboxide  and  a  protoxide. 
The  symbol  of  mercury  is  Hg,  from  its  Latin  name,  and  its  equivalent 
is  1250  or  100, 

Suboxide  of  Mercury,— Eg^O.  Equivalent  2600  or  208.  This 
oxide  is  the  basis  of  many  important  preparations,  and  is  best  prepared 
by  decomposing  calomel  (subchloridc  of  mercury)  by  a  solution  of 
potash.  The  calomel  being  insoluble,  the  action  must  be  favoured  by 
mixing  the  two  together  well  by  agitation  in  a  mortar ;  a  black  powder 
is  produced,  which  must  be  dried  in  the  dark,  and  by  a  very  gentle 
heat.  In  this  process,  Hg2Cl  and  KO,  produce  K.Cl  and  HgjO.  Lime 
M^ater  may  be  used  in  place  of  potash.  When  this  suboxide,  or  as  it 
is  often  called,  black  oxide  of  mercury,  is  heated,  it  is  resolved  into 
metallic  mercury,  and  the  protoxide,  and  this  change  occurs  slowly  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  if  it  be  exposed  to  the  light.  This  oxide  com- 
bines with  acids  and  forms  well  characterized  salts. 

Protoxide  of  Mercury, — HgO.  Equivalent  1350  or  108.  May 
be  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways  :  1st,  By  exposing  mercury  for  a  long 
time  to  the  action  of  the  air,  at  a  temperature  just  below  its  boiling 
point,  it  is  gradually  converted  into  small  deep  red  crystals  of  this 
oxide ;  in  this  state  it  was  the  red  precipitate  per  se  of  the  older 
chemists.  2nd.  By  heating  crystals  of  nitrate  of  mercury  until  all 
the  water  and  nitric  acid  have  been  expelled,  the  oxide  remaining,  is 
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a  crystalline  powder  of  an  orange-red  colour,  the  red  precipitate  by 
nitric  acid.  3rd.  AMien  a  solution  of  cliloride  of  mercury  (corrosive 
sublimate)  is  decomposed  by  caustic  potash  or  lime  water,  HgCl  and 
KO  produce  KCl  and  HgO.  It  is  thus  obtained  as  a  canary-yellow 
powder,  which,  however,  when  heated,  becomes  deeper  coloured. 
The  red  precipitate  also  when  finely  divided  assumes  the  same  yellow 
tint. 

This  oxide  of  mercury  is  slightly  soluble  in  water.  The  solutton 
browns  turmeric  paper  slightly,  and  restores  the  blue  colour  of  reddened 
litmus.  It  combines  with  acids,  forming  a  numerous  and  important 
class  of  salts.  At  a  full  red  heat  it  is  totally  redissolved  into  mercury 
and  oxygen,  as  described  fully  in  page  333.  It  changes  its  colour 
remarkably  with  the  temperature,  becoming  nearly  black  when  very 
hot. 

The  differences  between  the  yellow  and  the  red  forms  of  the  oxide 
of  mercur}^,  obtained  by  precipitation  or  l)y  heating  the  nitrate,  extend 
beyond  the  mere  colour  or  aggregation,  and  indicate  specific  allotropic 
states.  Thus,  the  yellow  form  at  once  combines  with  oxalic  acid,  form- 
ing a  colourless  salt :  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  in  alcohol 
changes  the  yellow  oxide  into  black  oxychloride,  but  does  not  alter  the 
red  oxide.     By  heat,  however,  the  yellow  passes  into  the  red  condition. 

Subsulphuret  of  Mercury,  Ilg^S,  may  be  prepared  by  decomposing 
any  salt  of  the  suboxide  by  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  It  is  a  black 
powder,  which,  on  the  application  of  heat,  is  decomposed  into  the  pro- 
tosulphuret  and  metallic  mercury. 

Protosulphuret  of  Mercury,  HgS.  Equivalent  1450  or  116,  consti- 
tutes the  native  ciimabar,  the  usual  ore  of  quicksilver.  It  may  be  pre- 
pared artificially  by  fusing  sulphur  in  a  crucible,  and  addmg  thereto  six 
times  its  weight  of  mercury ;  they  combine  w  ith  the  evolution  of  consi- 
derable heat.  The  mass  must  be  stirred  frequently  to  favour  their 
union,  and  covered  in  order  to  prevent  the  sulphur  from  burning  away. 
In  this  state  it  is  black,  but  when  subhmed  at  a  red  heat  in  glass  ves- 
sels, it  becomes  deep  red,  constituting  factitious  cinnabar,  and  this, 
when  levigated,  and  exposed  to  strong  light,  in  flat  dishes  covered  with 
a  thin  layer  of  water,  gradually  assumes  a  very  brilliant  colour,  and 
forms  the  pigment  vemiilion.  Tliis  sulphurct  may  also  be  prepared  by 
adding  to  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  an  excess  of  hydrosulphuret 
of  ammonia,  or  sulphuret  of  hydrogen ;  it  is  a  dense  black  powder.  It 
may,  however,  be  obtained  red,  but  not  so  bright  as  verimlion,  in  the 
wet  way,  by  digesting  white  precijiitate  (chloramide  of  mercury)  with 
hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  to  which  an  excess  of  sulphur  has  been 
added.     The  sulphurct  of  mercury  forms  at  first  black,  but  after  some 
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time  becomes  red,  which  colour  may  be  brightened  by  the  action  of  a 
warm  solution  of  caustic  potash. 

The  phosphurets  and  seleuiurets  of  mercury  are  of  no  importance. 

The  presence  of  mercury  in  solution  is  very  easily  ascertained.  By 
the  immersion  of  a  clean  slip  of  copper,  the  mercury  is  precipitated  in 
the  metallic  state,  as  a  grey  powder  on  the  surface  of  the  copper.  With 
a  magnifying  glass,  this  is  found  to  consist  of  minute  but  brilliant  glo- 
bules, and  the  surface  becomes  brilliant  when  rubbed.  Protochloride 
of  tin  and  phosphorous  acid  also  precipitate  the  mercury  in  the  metallic 
state,  which  by  boiling  aggregates  into  larger  globules,  easily  collected 
and  recognized.  Any  solid  body  containing  mercury  gives,  when 
ignited  in  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  particularly  on  the  addition  of  a  little 
carbonate  of  potash,  a  sublimate  of  metallic  mercury,  which,  if  in  very 
small  quantity,  appears  only  as  a  ring  of  grey  powder,  but  is  found  to 
consist  of  brilliant  globules,  when  inspected  with  a  lens. 

The  two  classes  of  salts  which  quicksilver  forms  are  very  distinctly 
characterized  by  their  behaviour  to  re-agents.  The  salts  of  the  suboxide 
give  with  the  caustic  alcalies  black  or  grey  precipitates.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  produces  the  black  sulphuret.  Solution  of  chloride  of  sodium 
gives  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  calomel,  and  the  bichromate  of  potash 
produces  an  orange  chromate  of  the  suboxide. 

The  salts  of  the  red  oxide  are  precipitated,  yellowish  by  an  excess  of 
caustic  potash,  and  white  by  ammonia ;  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in 
excess,  a  black  precipitate  of  protosulphuret ;  and  with  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, a  red  precipitate,  which  is  redissolved  in  an  excess. 

In  many  cases,  the  appearance  of  these  precipitates  varies  with  the 
nature  of  the  acid  with  which  the  oxide  of  mercury  had  been  combined, 
but  in  all  cases  ammonia  gives  a  black  precipitate  with  the  salts  of  the 
suboxide,  and  a  white  precipitate  with  those  of  the  red  oxide,  in  the 
cold. 

There  is  a  class  of  pharmaceutical  preparations  obtained  by  triturating 
mercury  with  other  inactive  substances.  In  these  the  mercury  is  only 
reduced  to  a  state  of  very  minute  division ;  it  is  not  oxidized.  By  tri- 
turating mercury  with  sulphur,  however,  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphuret 
is  formed,  although  the  great  mass  of  the  metal,  and  of  the  sulphur,  re- 
mains uncombined. 

OF  GOLD. 

SpnboL    Au.  Eq.  196*6  or  2458. 

This  valuable  metal  is  found  only  in  the  metallic  state,  either  pure  or 
alloyed  with  other  metals,  particularly  silver,  tellurium,  and  mercury ; 
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the  rocks  in  which  it  is  found  distributed  are  generally  those  of  igneous 
origin,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  of  commerce  is  obtained  by 
washing  the  sands  of  the  rivers  which  have  their  source  in  such  moun- 
tains, the  particles  of  metal  being  carried  down  with  the  detritus  of  the 
rock,  and,  from  their  greater  density,  being  deposited  first  w^hen  the 
sand  is  washed ;  any  fragments  large  enough  to  be  visible  are  separated 
by  the  hand,  but  the  remainder  is  dissolved  out  by  a  process  of  amalga- 
mation, similar  to  that  described,  p.  564,  for  the  extraction  of  native 
silver.  When  the  gold  is  alloyed  with  silver  they  are  separated  by 
means  of  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  latter  metal,  but  if  the  quantity 
present  be  small,  the  gold  protects  it  from  the  action  of  the  acid,  and  a 
process  termed  quartation  is  employed ;  tliis  consists  in  alloying  the 
gold  with  three  times  its  weight  of  silver,  and  then  acting  on  the  mass 
with  nitric  acid ;  when  the  solution  of  the  silver  has  once  commenced 
it  docs  not  cease  until  the  entire  quantity  present  has  been  removed. 

Pure  gold  is  yellow,  very  malleable  and  ductile,  and  nearly  as  soft  as 
lead ;  hence  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  and  of  the  coinage,  it  is 
alloyed  with  a  quantity  of  copper,  amounting  to  83  in  1000.  Instances 
of  the  exceeding  degree  of  division  to  which  this  metal  may  be  reduced, 
have  been  given,  p.  5.  Gold  has  no  tendency  to  combine  with  oxygen 
or  sulphur,  and  hence  retains  its  brilliancy  in  the  open  air  for  any 
length  of  time.  It  melts  at  2016® ;  its  density  is  19*5  ;  it  is  not  acted 
on  by  any  single  acid,  but  is  dissolved  by  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  by  a 
mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrofluoric  acids. 

The  symbol  of  gold  is  Au,  from  its  Latin  name,  and  its  equivalent 
numbers  2458  or  196-6 

There  are  two  oxides  of  gold  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
corresponding  chlorides,  which  will  be  hereafter  described.  The  pro- 
toxide of  gold,  AuO,  is  a  powder  of  a  violet  colour,  so  dark  that  it 
appears  quite  black  :  it  does  not  combine  with  acids,  but  dissolves  in 
solution  of  caustic  potash  and  soon  separates  into  the  liigher  oxide  and 
metallic  gold.  The  peroxide  of  gold,  auric  acid-,  AuO.2,  is  easily  pre- 
pared by  decomposing  perchloride  of  gold  by  an  excess  of  magnesia; 
chloride  of  magnesium  dissolves,  and  an  insoluble  aurate  of  magnesia 
remains ;  this  is  to  be  then  digested  in  cold  dilute  nitric  acid  which 
dissolves  out  the  magnesia  with  a  little  auric  acid,  but  leaves  the  greater 
part  of  this  last  behind  as  a  reddish  hydrate,  which,  when  dried  in  the 
air,  becomes  brown,  and  at  212°  gives  oS.  water  and  remains  black. 
This  substance  does  not  combine  with  any  acid ;  by  muriatic  acid  it  is 
decomposed,  perchloride  of  gold  being  formed ;  it  combines  with  alca- 
lies  strongly,  so  that  the  precipitate  given  by  a  solution  of  gold,  with  a 
caustic  alcali,  is  always  a  compound  of  auric  acid  vith  the  base ;  there 
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are  soluble  and  insoluble  aurates,  but  their  atomic  constitution  has  not 
been  studied.  Solutions  of  auric  acid,  and  even  that  body  in  powder, 
are  decomposed  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  hght ;  metallic  gold  being 
separated. 

Owing  to  the  extensive  employment  of  an  alcaline  solution  of  this 
oxide  of  gold  or  auric  acid,  instead  of  cyanide  of  gold,  for  the  processes 
ol  electro-gilding,  its  preparation  has  become  of  importance,  and  the 
following  process  is  much  more  advantageous  than  the  older  one  above 
given.  One  part  of  gold  is  to  be  dissolved  in  four  of  nitro-muriatic 
acid,  the  Uquor  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  then  redissolved  in  water, 
which  leaves  behind  a  little  metallic  gold  and  some  protochloride.  The 
solution  thus  obtained  is  to  be  mixed  with  pure  potash  until  it  has  a 
strongly  alcaline  reaction ;  it  becomes  turbid  and  is  then  to  be  gradually 
mixed  with  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  :  a  canary  yellow  precipitate 
of  aurate  of  barytes  is  immediately  formed.  By  some  care  the  whole 
of  the  gold  can  be  precipitated  and  the  solution  left  colourless,  but  an 
excess  of  barytes  should  be  avoided.  The  aurate  of  barytes  is  to  be 
very  well  washed  with  water,  and  is  to  be  then  decomposed  by  boihng 
with  dilute  nitric  acid  which  sets  the  auric  acid  free,  and  takes  the 
barytes.  The  auric  acid  thus  obtained  must  be  dried  with  extreme  care, 
as  even  the  temperature  of  a  water  bath  decomposes  some  of  it  reducing 
the  gold :  it  is  best  dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  wash 
liquors  of  the  precipitates  always  contain  some  gold  which  may  be  re- 
covered by  appropriate  means. 

Gold  is  deposited  from  its  solutions,  by  means  of  any  of  the  deoxi- 
dizing agents,  noticed  under  silver  and  mercury.  Protosulphate  of  iron 
gives  a  brown  powder,  which,  under  the  burnisher,  assumes  the  colour 
and  brilUancy  of  the  metal ;  protochloride  of  tin  produces  a  fine  purple 
precipitate,  the  purple  of  CassiuSy  which  is  not  metallic  gold,  but  it 
appears  to  be  a  compound  of  oxide  of  tin  and  protoxide  of  gold,  for  it 
is  perfectly  soluble  in  water  of  ammonia,  and  mercury  digested  on  it 
does  not  dissolve  out  any  metallic  gold.  It  is  hydrated.  It  is  disputed 
whether  it  contains  the  sesquioxide  or  the  peroxide  of  tin  only.  The 
formula  AuO  +  SSnOj  +  4H0.  has  been  given  for  it,  but  Berzelius 
prefers  AuO.  SnOj  +  SujOg  +  4H0.  Various  processes  are  given 
for  preparing  this  substance,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  of  the  pro- 
per depth  and  purity  of  colour ;  when  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  it  is 
changed  into  a  mixture  of  peroxide  of  tin  and  metallic  gold,  but  its 
purple  colour  remains ;  it  is  hence  employed  for  painting  on  glass  and 
porcelain.  When  metallic  gold  is  heated  on  the  surface  of  glass,  it 
appears  to  become  oxidized,  and  in  that  state  to  combine  with  the  glass, 
staining  it  a  rich  purple  colour.     This  colour  is  due  apparently  to  the 
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protoxide  wliicli  exists  in  the  purple  of  cassiiis.  For  if  the  gLiss  be 
melted  M^ith  full  access  of  air  it  becomes  colourless,  whilst  the  colour  is 
also  removed  by  deoxidizing  agents.  The  gold  appears,  therefore,  to 
produce  colour  only  in  the  intermediate  state  of  protoxidation. 

Sulphur  and  gold  combine  to  form  sulphurets  similar  in  constitation 
to  the  oxides ;  they  are  produced  by  decomposing  the  corresponding 
chlorides  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  they  are  brown  powders,  which 
are  strong  sulphur  acids,  and  dissolve  in  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. 

The  uses  of  gold  are  well  known.  The  commercial  value  of  its  alloys 
is  ascertained,  either  by  cupcllation,  p.  564,  by  quartation,  p.  572,  or 
by  the  touchstone,  which  is  a  variety  of  flinty  slate  (lydian  stone),  or 
basalt,  of  an  uniform  black  colour.  A  streak  is  drawn  on  the  surface 
of  the  stone  with  the  piece  of  gold  to  be  tried,  and  tliis  is  compared 
with  those  given  by  a  series  of  alloys,  the  composition  of  which  is 
known,  until  one  is  found  identical  in  aspect  with  it,  which  must  result 
from  the  two  being  of  the  same  degree  of  purity.  In  these  trials  it  is 
necessary,  however,  to  know  beforehand  whether  the  alloy  is  silver  or 
copper,  or  whether,  as  frequently  occurs,  both  be  present. 

OF  PALLADIUM. 

This  metal  is  found  associated  with  platinum,  but  seldom  constitutes 
more  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  ore.  After  the  platinum  has  been  pre- 
cipitated from  the  solution  in  aqua-regia,  by  means  of  sal-ammoniac, 
cyanide  of  mercury  is  added  by  which  all  the  palladium  is  thrown  down 
as  cyanide;  this,  when  ignited,  is  totally  decomposed  and  metallic 
palladium  remains. 

The  general  characters  of  palladium  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
platinum ;  it  is  white,  almost  infusible,  but  admits  of  being  welded ;  it 
is  malleable  and  ductile ;  specific  gravity,  11*5.  "When  heated  below 
ignition,  its  surface  becomes  blue  and  green  from  the  formation  of  a 
thin  layer  of  sub-oxide,  but  by  a  stronger  heat  this  is  reduced  and  the 
metal  becomes  bright.  Palladium  is  not  sensibly  acted  on  by  muriatic 
or  sulphuric  acid,  but  it  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  with  facility.  The 
symbol  of  palladium  is  Pd,  and  its  atomic  weight  665-9  or  53-4. 

There  are  three  oxides  of  palladium,  of  which  only  one,  the  jirotoxide 
PdO,  equivalent  765*9  or  61-4,  has  been  as  yet  studied  with  much 
care ;  this  oxide  is  formed  when  palladium  dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  and 
is  obtained  as  a  black  powder  when  the  nitrate  is  decomposed  at  a 
temperature  below  redness ;  by  the  addition  of  potash  to  a  salt  of  pal- 
ladium, this  oxide  is  thrown  down,  hydratcd,  as  a  brown  powder.  If 
the  protoxide  of  palladium  be  exposed  to  a  dull  red  heat,  it  parts  with 
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half  its  oxygen,  and  a  suboxide  Ptl,0  is  produced,  which  gives  a  series 
of  salts,  resembling  in  general  characters  those  of  the  suboxide  of 
copper. 

By  decomposing  the  bichloride  of  palladium  with  carbonate  of  pot* 
ash,  the  deuioxide  PdO,  is  obtained  as  a  yellowish  brown  powder ;  it 
appears  to  combine  both  with  acids  and  alcalies,  but  of  its  properties 
very  little  is  known. 

There  are  9ulphurets  of  palladium,  which  correspond  to  the  oxides, 
but  further  than  that  they  are  brown  powders,  generated  by  the  action 
of  sulphuret  of  hydrogen  on  the  respective  chlorides,  they  have  not  been 
much  examined. 

Palladium  in  solution,  is  at  once  recognized  by  giving  with  ammonia 
a  flesh-red  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  an  excess,  giving  a  colourless 
solution ;  with  cyanide  of  mercury  it  produces  a  whitish  precipitate,  and 
with  iodide  of  potassium,  a  black  powder. 

OF  PLATINUM. 

Platinum  was  originally  discovered  in  the  sands  of  some  South  Ame- 
rican rivers,  and  from  its  similarity  to  silver  (plataj  obtained  the  name 
of  platina  (httle  silver.)  It  has  since  been  found  more  abundantly  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Oural,  which  separate  European  from  Asiatic 
Bussia.  The  supply  of  platinum  has  increased  so  much  lately,  that  a 
coinage  of  it,  issued  some  years  ago  by  the  Bussian  government^  was 
obliged  to  be  recalled,  from  the  rapid  diminution  in  value  which  it 
underwent. 

The  platinum  exists  native,  but  is  associated  with  a  great  number  of 
metals,  particularly  five,  remarkable  for  not  being  found  except  along 
with  it.  The  grains  of  metal  are  disseminated  in  rocks  of  igneous 
origin,  (granite,  syenite)  and  in  the  sands  of  rivers  which  flow  over 
them.  The  processes  for  the  extraction  of  platinum  from  the  crude  ore 
are  very  complex,  and  the  working  of  it  has  become  a  branch  of  manu- 
facture, the  chemist  always  obtaining  the  pure  metal  in  commerce^  and 
its  details  need  not  be  inserted. 

Pure  platinum  is  white  like  silver,  but  not  so  brilliant.  It  is  the 
densest  of  all  bodies,  its  sp.  gr.  being  21'5.  It  is  very  malleable  and 
ductile.  It  is  infusible  except  by  the  hydroxygen  blow-pipe,  but  at  a 
high  temperature  may  be  welded  like  iron,  and  thus  worked  into  the 
various  forms  in  which  it  is  employed  in  the  chemical  arts.  Platinum 
may  also  exist  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  and  thereby  becomes  useful 
in  many  operations,  particularly  those  of  slow  combustion,  as  noticed 
in  pp.  229,  237,  341?.     The  finely  divided  platinum  is  of  two  kinds. 
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spongy  platinum  and  platinumMacL  The  former  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving chloride  of  platinum  and  sal-ammoniac  separately  in  alcohol, 
and  mixing  the  solutions ;  the  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammon- 
ium is  thus  produced,  as  a  fine  yellow  powder,  which,  whilst  yet  moist, 
is  to  be  made  into  balls  like  peas,  and  heated  to  full  redness.  The 
chlorine  is  all  carried  off  by  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia,  and  the 
platinum  remains  as  a  light  grey  sponge,  in  the  form  of  the  little  balls ; 
it  is  this  kind  of  platinum  that  is  used  in  the  aphlogistic  lamp,  in  the 
eudiometer,  and  for  other  purposes  already  noticed.  The  platinum- 
black  may  be  obtained  either  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  bichloride 
of  platinum  with  zinc,  and  boiling  the  precipitate  in  muriatic  acid  for 
a  few  minutes ;  or  better,  by  dissolving  protochloride  of  platinum  in 
a  boiling  solution  of  potash,  and  of  adding  thereto  alcohol,  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  until  all  effervescence  ceases ;  a  jet  black  precipi- 
tate is  produced,  which  is  to  be  boiled  successively  with  alcohol,  mu- 
riatic acid,  and  potash,  and,  finally,  four  or  five  times  in  water.  The 
substance  thus  obtained  is  pure  metallic  platinum,  but  it  is  a  dull  black 
power.  It  absorbs  oxygen  in  considerable  quantity,  and  hence  when 
brought  into  an  atmosphere  of  any  inflammable  vapour  it  facilitates  the 
combination  of  the  two  with  remarkable  energy.  Doebereiner  terms  it 
an  oxyphorus  from  this  property.  Many  interesting  reactions  in  organic 
chemistry  succeed  only  by  the  aid  of  this  platinum-black. 

Platinum  has  no  tendency  to  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
but  it  is  oxidized  shghtly  when  nitre  or  even  potash  is  fused  in  contact 
with  it.  It  resists  the  action  of  all  acids  except  the  nitro-muriatic  add 
and  the  nitro-hydrofluoric  acids,  and  in  these  it  dissolves  more  slowly 
than  gold. 

The  symbol  of  platinum  is  PI.  Its  equivalent  is  1233'5  or  98"8, 
By  the  decomposition  of  the  chlorides  of  platinum,  two  oxides  of  it  are 
obtained. 

Protoxide  of  Platifium.—PtO.  Equivalent  1333-5  or  106-8.  Is 
produced  by  digesting  the  protochloride  with  as  much  potash  as  exactly 
suffices  it  for  its  decomposition.  An  excess  of  potash  dissolves  it, 
forming  a  dark  ohve  liquor.  "When  pure  it  is  a  black  powder,  easily 
decomposed  by  heat  into  platinum  and  oxygen.  It  combines  with  adds 
forming  salts,  which  have  been  as  yet  but  Httle  studied. 

Beutoonde  of  Platinum. — PtOj.  Equivalent  1433*5  or  114*8.  This 
substance  has  a  remarkable  tendency  to  combine  with  bases,  and  hence 
cannot  be  obtained  pure  by  the  direct  decomposition  of  the  cliloride,  as 
it  carries  down  with  it,  always,  a  quantity  of  the  alcali  employed,  if 
this  be  in  excess,  and  if  it  be  not,  then  only  a  basic  cldoride  is  obtained. 
The  nitrate  of  platinum,  however,   when  decomposed  by  soda,  yields 
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one-half  of  the  oxide  of  platinum,  pure,  but  hydrated,  forming  a  brown 
powder  like  the  peroxide  of  iron ;  when  anhydrous  it  is  black ;  by  heat 
it  is  resolved  into  oxygen  and  platinum.  This  oxide  appears  to  form 
two  kinds  of  salts,  one  with  acids,  in  wliich  it  is  the  base,  and  the 
other  with  alcalies  and  earths,  in  which  it  is  the  acid.  In  another  place 
I  shall  notice  them  further. 

There  are  two  sulphurets  of  platinum  corresponding  to  the  two 
oxides.  The  first  Pt.S.  is  produced  by  digesting  the  protochloride  with 
sulphuret  of  hydrogen.  It  is  a  deep  brown  powder,  decomposed  by  a 
red  heat,  but  not  otherwise  interesting.  The  bisulphuret,  PtS2,  is  pro- 
duced in  a  similar  way  by  adding  sulphuret  of  hydrogen  to  a  solution 
of  bichloride  of  platinum.  It  is  a  brown  powder,  which  absorbs  oxygen 
rapidly  even  in  drying,  and  becomes  acid.  By  nitric  acid  it  is  converted 
with  intense  action  into  sulphate  of  platinum. 

Phosphurets  and  seleniurets  of  platinum  have  been  formed,  but  they 
are  not  important. 

The  detection  of  platinum  is  effected  easily  by  precipitating  its  solu- 
tion by  a  slip  of  zinc,  when  a  black  powder  separates,  soluble  only  in 
aqua  regia,  and  then  giving  with  re-agents  the  following  results.  A 
solution  of  sal-ammoniac  in  alcohol  gives  a  fine  yellow  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate ;  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  a  black  precipitate,  which 
dissolves  in  an  excess  producing  a  rich  crimson  solution ;  with  sulphuret 
of  hydrogen  the  brown  bisulphuret  of  platinum,  and  with  proto- 
chloride of  tin,  a  chocolate  precipitate  or  a  deep  reddish  solution,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  present. 

The  action  of  this  last  re-agent  is  founded  on  the  reduction  of  the 
bichloride  of  platinum  to  the  state  of  protochloride  by  the  first  portion 
of  protochloride  of  tin  employed.  This  test  acts,  therefore,  also  with 
solutions  of  the  protoxide  of  platinum,  and  the  metal  may  be  also 
known  to  be  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  when,  on  the  application  of 
iodide  of  potassium  in  excess,  the  liquor  is  not  coloured  red,  but  be- 
comes so  on  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  or  chlorine  water. 

The  great  use  of  platinum  is  for  the  manufacture  of  the  large  boilers 
used  in  the  concentration  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  it  is  also  universally  em- 
ployed as  the  material  for  the  crucibles  used  in  the  more  delicate  opera- 
tions of  mineral  analysis.  Indeed  the  accuracy  now  attained  in  that 
department  of  research,  is  in  a  great  part  due  to  the  introduction  of 
platinum  vessels  into  the  laboratory ;  it  is  also  occasionally  used  in 
enamelling  on  glass  and  porcelain. 

OF  IRIDIUM,  RHODIUM  AND  RUTHENIUM. 

These  metals  are,  like  palladium  and  osmium,  found  only  associated 
37 
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with  jJalinum,  and  arc  extracted  from  the  crude  ore  already  noticed ; 
the  iridium  and  osmium  are,  liowcver,  united,  forming  an  alloy,  the 
crystalline  grains  of  which  are  merely  mixed  with  the  i)articles  of  the 
platinum  ore  in  which  the  rhodium  and  palladium  are  contained ;  wlieu 
the  platinum  ore  is  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  the  iridium  and  osmium  ore 
remains  undissolved,  and  requires  to  be  treated  by  fusion  with  caustic 
potash,  the  iridium  then  becomes  oxidized  and  combines  with  the  alcali. 

The  processes  of  purification  need  not  be  inserted. 

Metallic  iridium  resembles  platinum,  but  is  still  more  infusible ;  when 
fused  by  the  voltaic  battery,  it  is  white  and  very  brilliant ;  specific  gra- 
vity 18*68 ;  after  being  strongly  heated,  it  is  insoluble  in  acids,  but 
when  obtained  in  the  spongy  form  by  the  reduction  of  its  oxides  by 
hydrogen  at  a  red  heat,  it  becomes  slightly  oxidized  and  is  soluble  in 
aqua-regia. 

Iridium  combines  with  oxygen  in  four  proportions,  its  symbol  is  Ir, 
and  its  equivalent  1233  5  or  98*8,  the  same  as  that  of  platinum. 

Protoxide  of  Iridium, — IrO,  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  proto- 
cbloride  by  carbonate  of  potash ;  it  appears  as  a  greenish-grey  hydrate. 
This  oxide  combines  with  acids.  The  sesquioxide,  Isjd^  is  tliat  formed 
when  the  metal  is  ignited  with  potash ;  it  is  a  bluish-black  powder,  and 
is  the  most  permanent  of  the  oxides ;  it  is  not  decomposed  except  at  a 
heat  above  the  melting  point  of  silver,  whereas  the  higher  and  lower 
degrees  pass  into  it  on  the  appUcation  of  heat.  Tliis  oxide  unites  with 
acids,  giving  dark  blood-red  coloured  salts.  The  deutomde  of  iridium, 
IrOj,  exists  combined  with  acids,  but  has  not  been  isolated.  The /w- 
oxide,  IrOj,  is  formed  in  small  quantity  when  iridium  is  ignited  with 
nitre,  but  is  best  prepared  by  the  decomposition  of  the  perchloride. 
Solutions  containing  salts  of  the  protoxide  and  of  the  peroxide  toge- 
ther, present  a  great  variety  of  shades  of  purple  and  blue,  and  hence 
gave  origin  to  the  name  of  the  metal  (Iris). 

Rhodium, — This  metal  remains  dissolved  in  the  nitro-muriatic  solu- 
tion of  the  platinum  ore  after  the  platinum  and  palladium  have  been 
separated  from  it ;  for  the  mode  of  eliminating  it  from  the  many  metals 
which  still  remain,  I  refer  to  the  systematic  works. 

MetaUic  rhodium  is  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  its  chloride  at 
a  red  heat  by  hydrogen  gas  ;  when  rendered  coherent  by  pressure  it  is 
white,  but  very  brittle  and  hard;  sp.  gr.  about  11*0.  If  completely 
pure,  it  is  not  acted  on  even  by  aqua-regia,  but  it  illustrates  remarkably 
the  principle  of  communicated  afliuity  described,  p.  232,  for  when 
alloyed  with  copper,  lead,  or  platina,  it  dissolves  along  with  the  other 
metal  in  aqua-regia.  Rhodium  derives  its  name  from  the  beautiful  rose 
(gooo;)  colour  of  its  solutions ;  it  combines  witli  oxygen  in  two  propor- 
tions; its  symbol  is  B,  and  its  equivalent  661 'i  or  52*2. 
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Of  i\\Q  protoxide  of  rhodiuvi,  it  is  only  known  that  it  exists  in  cer- 
tain salts  that  have  been  but  little  examined ;  the  aesquioxide,  K2O3,  is 
the  basis  of  the  most  important  compounds  of  this  metal.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  igniting  metallic  rhodium  witli  a  mixture  of  caustic  potash 
and  nitre ;  a  brown  mass  is  formed,  M'hich,  when  decomposed  by  mu- 
riatic acid,  yields  the  oxide  as  a  grey  hydrate,  insoluble  in  acids. 
Berzelius  is  of  opinion,  that  there  arc  two  isomeric  forms  of  this  oxide, 
the  salts  of  one  being  yellow  in  solution,  and  those  of  the  other  being 
rose-coloured.  There  are  su})poscd  to  exist  also,  complex  oxides  of 
rhodium,  resembling,  probably,  the  complex  oxides  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese. The  equivalent  of  rhodium  is  so  nearly  equal  to  that  of  palla- 
dium, that  some  relations  might  be  expected  in  the  constitution  of  their 
combinations,  wliich  as  yet  does  not  appear  to  have  been  experimentally 
investigated. 

Rutheniwn, — ^Tliis  is  a  metal  recently  discovered  by  Claus  among  the 
residues  of  the  treatment  of  platinum  ores,  combined  with  osmium  and 
iridium.  The  material  is  mixed  with  common  salt,  and  treated  by  a 
current  of  chlorine ;  the  product  dissolved  in  water  and  precipitated  by 
ammonia.  On  distilling  this  precipitate  with  nitric  acid,  osmic  acid  is 
given  off,  and  the  residue  in  the  retort  is  to  be  mixed  with  nitre  and 
caustic  potash  and  fused  in  a  silver  crucible.  The  fused  mass  is  dis- 
solved in  cold  water  and  left  to  clear ;  a  beautiful  orange-coloured  solu- 
tion of  rutheniate  of  potash  is  produced,  which,  when  neutralized  by 
nitric  acid,  is  decomposed,  sets  free  oxygen,  and  deposits  a  velvety- 
black  precipitate  of  sesquioxide  of  ruthenium,  from  which  the  metal  is 
reduced  by  the  action  of  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas  at  a  red  heat. 

In  the  metallic  state,  rutJienium  closely  resembles  iridium ;  its  sp. 
gr.  is  8'6.  With  oxygen  it  combines  in  four  proportions.  The  pro- 
toande,  fiu.O.  is  obtained  by  igniting  protochloride  of  ruthenium  with 
carbonate  of  soda  in  a  current  of. carbonic  acid  gas;  it  is  a  black 
powder.  When  heated  in  contact  with  air  it  absorbs  oxygen.  The 
sesquioxide  may  be  obtained  anhydrous  by  calcining  the  metal  or  the 
protoxide,  or  hydrated  by  decomposing  the  sesquichloride  by  alcalies ; 
in  both  states  it  is  a  black  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in  alcalies.  It  is 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  ruthcnic  acid  in  the  mode  of  extracting 
the  metal  described  above. 

Peroxide  of  liuthenium, — liuOj,  is  produced  by  roasting  the  persul- 
phuret,  RuS2,  in  a  current  of  air ;  it  is  a  blackish-blue  powder.  It  is 
precipitated  us  a  hydrate  by  evaporating  together  solutions  of  carbonate 
of  soda  and  of  the  double  bichloride  of  ruthenium  and  potassium.  In 
this  state,  however,  it  retains  alcali  combined. 

Buthenic  Acid, — PaiOa.     lias  not  l)ccn  isolated,  but  is  formed  by 
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igniting  the  oxides  with  nitre  and  potash.  Rutheniate  of  potash  is 
formed,  which  dissolves  in  water  with  a  rich  orange  colour.  If  set  free 
by  an  acid,  it  rapidly  decomposes  into  sesquioxide  of  ruthenium  and 
free  oxygen. 

The  Sulphurets  of  Ruthenium  are  of  no  importance ;  its  salts,  except 
the  chlorides,  have  not  yet  been  much  studied.  Its  characteristic  re- 
actions are  evident  from  what  has  been  above  described. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ON   TUE    GENERAL   PROPERTIES   AND    CONSTITUTION   OF   SALTS. 

The  bodies  included  under  the  name  of  salts,  may  be  arranged  in  two 
classes,  characterized  by  a  remarkable  difference  of  chemical  constitu- 
tion; the  first  comprehends  such  as  are  formed  by  the  union  of  a 
simple  body  of  the  chlorine  family,  with  a  metal,  thus  chloride  of  so- 
dium, iodide  of  potassium,  bromide  of  iron,  fluoride  of  calcium,  are  of 
this  kind.  The  salts  of  the  second  class,  on  the  contrary,  are  formed 
by  the  union  of  substances  already  compound,  and  possessed  of  those 
opposite  properties,  by  whicli  one  is  determined  to  be  an  acid  and  the 
other  a  base.  The  general  characters  of  acids  and  bases,  and  of  the 
salts  formed  by  their  union,  have  been  sufficiently  described  in  many 
places  already,  (pp.  199,  207,  353,)  and  need  not  be  here  repeated. 
In  general,  the  acids  and  basis  so  engaged  contain  oxygen  as  their 
electro-negative  ingredient,  but  there  are  classes  of  salts  formed  by  the 
union  of  sulphur  acids  and  sulphur  bases,  and  as  noticed  in  pp.  828  and 
389,  selenium  and  tellurium  resemble  oxygen  and  sulphur  in  this  re- 
spect. The  history  of  the  raetalhc  compounds  in  the  last  chapter 
affords  many  cases  of  the  existence  of  such  salts,  and,  in  the  detailed 
history  of  the  more  important  sails  whicli  will  follow,  others  shall  be 
described ;  but  there  are  some  points  of  more  general  interest  touching 
the  salts  as  a  class,  the  laws  of  formation  to  which  they  arc  subjectedj 
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and  the  relations  between  their  several  subdivisions,  wliich  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  notice,  as  briefly  as  the  subject  will  admit. 

I  have  frequently  adverted  to  the  circumstance  that  the  bodies  termed 
hydracids,  were  in  reality  not  acids  but  compounds  of  hydrogen,  in 
which  that  element  acted  as  a  positive  metallic  constituent,  and  that 
when  they  act  on  a  metallic  oxide,  double  decomposition  generally 
occurs,  precisely  as  when  a  chloride,  or  iodide  of  zinc,  or  copper,  is  de- 
composed by  pot-ash  or  by  soda.  Thus,  Cl.H  and  K.O  produce  Cl.K 
and  H.O ;  precisely  as  when  Cl.Cu  and  KO  produce  CIK  and  CuO.  The 
cldorides  and  iodides  of  hydrogen,  although  popularly  called  acids 
(muriatic  and  hydriodic  acids)  are,  thus,  really  salts,  and  in  all  their 
reactions  display  that  constitution.  Also  when  a  hydracid  is  put  in 
contact  with  a  metal,  the  solution  of  it  is  determined  altogether  by  its 
power  of  expeUing  the  hydrogen,  and  of  taking  its  place.  From  CIH 
and  Zn  there  are  produced  ClZn,  and  H  becomes  free,  precisely  as 
chloride  of  copper,  CuCI,  is  decomposed  by  zinc,  copper  being  preci- 
pitated. The  hydracids,  therefore,  do  not  unite  with  metallic  oxides  to 
form  salts,  but  they  decompose  them,  water  being  evolved. 

The  hydracids  are  capable  of  forming  what  are  termed  acid-salts,  thus 
the  fluoride  of  potassium  combines  with  hydrofluoric  acid  to  form  an 
acid  compound ;  tlie  chloride  of  hydrogen  combines  with  cldoridc  of 
gold;  but  these  bodies  are  really  double  salts.  The  compounds  of 
hydrogen,  in  such  combinations,  resembling  the  corresponding  com- 
pounds of  zinc,  copper,  &c.,  which,  under  the  same  circumstances,  all 
form  corresponding  double  salts. 

I  have  already  described  the  functions  of  water,  in  the  hydrates  of  the 
ordinary  oxygen  acids,  showing  that  these  are  salts  of  water,  subject  to  the 
same  rules  of  composition  as  the  ordinary  salts  of  the  same  acid.  When 
such  an  acid,  as  for  example,  oil  of  vitriol,  SO3  +  HO,  acts  upon  a 
metallic  oxide,  the  water  is  displaced,  and  a  salt  of  the  metalhc  oxide 
formed.  When  such  a  hydrated  acid  acts  on  a  metal,  this  may  be  dis- 
solved either  by  substitution  for,  and  displacement  of,  the  hydrogen,  as 
in  the  ordinary  cases  of  obtaining  that  gas,  or  by  the  direct  decom- 
position of  a  part  of  the  acid,  as  in  the  processes  for  obtaining  sul- 
phurous acid  and  nitric  oxide,  (pp.  341,  375,  390.) 

Salts  may  be  either  neutral,  acid,  or  basic,  A  salt  is  neutral  wliich 
does  not  manifest,  in  its  action  on  vegetable  colours,  acid  or  alcaline 
properties,  and  consists  generally  of  one  equivalent  of  acid  united  to 
one  equivalent  of  base,  this  last  containing  one  equivalent  of  oxygen. 
The  true  neutral  salts  have,  therefore,  for  bases,  either  suboxides  or 
protoxides.  The  salts  of  sesquioxides  and  deutoxides  generally  react 
like  acids,  except  where  there  is  an  excess  of  base.     The  qu^tity  of 
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acid  with  which  metallic  oxides  are  disposed  to  uiiitc,  in  their  most 
neutral  salts,  is  subject  to  a  remarkable  proportion,  being  one  equiva- 
lent for  each  atom  of  oxygen  which  the  base  contains.  Thus,  a  pro- 
toxide or  suboxide  combines  with  one  equivalent  of  acid.  The  sulphate 
of  zinc  is  ZnO.SOj ;  sulphate  of  co})pcr  CuO.SOs ;  the  subnitrate  of 
mercury  IIg.2O.NO5.  A  sesquioxide  unites  with  three  equivalents  of 
acid,  as  sulphate  of  alumina,  Al^Oa  +  3SO3.  Salts  in  wliich  this  law 
is  observed  to  hold  are  generally  described  as  neutral,  even  though  their 
action  on  vegetable  colours  may  indicate  a  preponderance  of  acid ;  and 
understanding  by  the  word,  not  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  property 
of  changing  turmeric  or  litmus,  but  the  state  in  which  the  characteristic 
properties  of  acid  and  base  are  most  neutralized,  the  definition  of  a  neu- 
tral salt  may  best  be,  that  in  which  the  number  of  atoms  of  acid  is  equal 
to  the  immber  of  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the  base. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  acid  salts  ;  1st,  those  in  which  the  excess  of 
acid  is  present  in  its  hydratcd  form  ;  and  2nd,  those  in  which  the  dry 
acid  is  in  excess.  These  differ  remarkably  in  nature,  those  of  the  first 
class  being  not  really  acid  salts,  but  double  salts,  of  which  one  base  is 
water.  Thus,  the  common  bisulphatc  of  potash,  of  which  the  formula 
is  KO.SO3  +  HO.SO^,  is  one  of  a  family  of  double  salts,  in  which 
sulphate  of  potash  is  united  to  a  sulphate  of  protoxide,  as  sulphate  of 
copper,  of  zinc,  of  iron,  or  of  magnesia.  There  is  thus  really  no  excess 
of  acid.  In  like  manner,  the  bicarbonate  of  potiish  is  a  double  car- 
bonate of  potash  and  water,  KO.CO2  +  H().C02,  to  which  similar 
analogies  exist.  These  salts  resemble  comj^lctely  the  acid  salts  of  the 
hydracids,  described  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter;  KO.SO,  -J- 
IIO.SO3  corresponding  exactly  to  K.F.  -f  II.F. 

It  is  oidy  the  salts  which  do  not  contain  water,  that  can  be  looked 
upon  as  having  a  true  excess  of  acid.  Of  these,  the  chromates  of 
potash  afford  the  best  examples,  in  which  an  atom  of  j)otash  is  com- 
bined with  one,  two,  or  three  equivalents  of  acid,  forming  KO  -f  CrC^ 
KO  +  SCrOj,  and  KO  +  SCrOa.  There  exists  a  similar  compound  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  potash,  wliich  is  easily  decomposed  by  water,  being 
clmnged  into  the  ordinary  bisul])hate. 

Basic  sails  are  those  in  wliich  there  is  present  more  than  one  equi- 
valent of  base  for  each  equivalent  of  acid ;  thus  in  turbeth  mineral  there 
is  SHgO  +  SO3.  In  basic  nitrate  of  copper,  3CuO  +  NOi.HO;  in 
basic  sulphate  of  copper,  4CuO  +  SO3  +  4H0.  It  has  been  thought, 
that  the  proportion  of  base  in  basic  salts  bore  a  simple  relation  to  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  acid,  being  generally  equal  to  it.  This  idea 
was  founded  on  the  circumstance,  that  the  early  analyses  of  many  basic 
sulphateji  gave  the  proportion  of  three  atoms  of  base  to  one  of  acid; 
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but  the  basic  sulphate  of  mercury  is  the  only  example  I  have  found 
really  to  exist  of  that  constitution ;  the  other  sulphates  containing 
always  a  quantity  of  metallic  oxide,  amounting  to  two,  or  four,  or  six 
equivalents. 

The  first  and  most  remarkable  insight  into  the  constitution  of  basic 
salts  which  we  obtained,  was  the  principle  laid  down  by  Graham,  that 
all  salts  are  really  neutral  in  constitution.  The  analogies  of  hydrogen 
to  the  magnesian  family  of  metals,  and  hence  of  water  to  the  oxides  of 
that  class,  suggested  the  idea,  that  the  excess  of  base  should  not  be 
considered  as  actually  combined  with  the  acid,  but  that  it  replaced  the 
water  of  crystallization  which  the  neutral  salt  contains.  This  view  was 
remarkably  supported  by  the  evidence  of  the  basic  nitrates,  adduced  by 
Graham,  and  has  been  extended  to  the  chlorides  and  sulphates  by  my 
own  investigations.  Thus,  nitrate  of  copper,  in  its  crystallized  and 
neutral  condition,  is  CuO.NOj  +  3H0,  and  the  basic  nitrate  is 
formed  by  HO.NOi  +  8CuO.  Comparing  these  two  with  the  hydrated 
nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*42,  the  formulae 

Nitrate  of  water,  =  IIO.NO5    +  3H0. 

Nitrate  of  copper,  =  CuO.NO*  +  3H0. 

Basic  nitrate  of  copper,  ==  HO.NOi    +  3CuO. 

evidently  correspond,  the  only  difference  being,  that  in  place  of  oxide 
of  hydrogen,  there  is  oxide  of  copper  substituted,  in  a  proportion  con- 
tinually increasing.  From  these  conditions  it  follows,  that  with  the 
same  acid  and  base,  there  may  be  formed  a  great  variety  of  basic  salts; 
for  the  neutral  salt  may  crystallize  with  many  different  proportions  of 
water,  and  from  each  there  may  be  one  or  more  basic  salts  derived,  by 
substitution  of  metallic  oxide.  Thus,  the  sulphate  of  zinc  generally 
contains  eight  atoms  of  base  to  one  of  acid,  and  in  its  common  crys- 
taUized  form  these  consist  of  one  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  seven  of  water ; 
but  in  becoming  basic,  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  zinc  gradually  increases, 
and  a  series  of  basic  salts  is  formed,  as 

SO3+     ZnO  +  7H0,  SO3  -t-  eZnO  +  2H0, 

803+  4ZnO  4-  4H0,  SO3  +  8ZnO. 

The  salts,  consisting  of  a  simple  body  of  the  chlorine  family,  united 
with  a  metal,  as  chloride  of  sodium,  iodide  of  potassium,  &c.,  and 
which,  from  the  analogy  of  common  salt,  are  termed  haloid  salts,  (aXg 
and  6/60;),  combine  frequently  with  the  oxide  of  the  metal  which  they 
contain,  and  form  daslc  haloid  sails.  Thus,  we  have  Cu  CI  +  3  Cu  O, 
basic  chloride  of  copper ;  IIg(^l  +  .1  HgO,  basic  chloride  of  mercury ; 
PbI+2PbO,  basic  iodide  of  lead.      Such  compounds  arc,  however, 
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generally  termed  ox^chloridas,  oxyiodidesy  8fc, ;  they  are  subjected  to 
precisely  the  same  laws  of  derivation  and  constitution  as  the  basic  salts 
of  the  same  metals  with  ordinary  acids. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  might  be  concluded  that  a  neutral 
salt  consisted  in  all  cases  of  one  equivalent  of  base^  united  to  one  of 
acid,  and  that  wherever  the  base  was  present  in  larger  quantity,  the  salt 
should  necessarily  be  termed  basic ;  but  an  important  distinction  re- 
quires to  be  here  laid  down.  There  are  three  phosphates  of  silver, 
which  contain  respectively  one,  two,  and  three  atoms  of  oxide  of  silver 
united  to  one  atom  of  acid ;  but  we  do  not  consider  the  first  as  being 
neutral,  and  the  others  as  containing  an  excess  of  base,  for  we  find 
them  to  arise  from  the  state  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  which,  according  as 
it  had  been  combined  with  more  or  less  basic  water,  gives  origin  to 
classes  of  salts,  containing  one,  two,  or  three  equivalents  of  oxide.  The 
peculiar  relations  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  of  arsenic  acid  also,  to 
water,  and  the  effect  of  it  on  the  composition  of  these  salts,  have  been 
noticed  already  iu  pp.  413  and  535.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  ordi- 
nary neutral  salts,  which  are  monobasic,  or  contain  an  equivalent  of  base 
and  one  of  acid ;  there  arc  bibasic  and  tribasic  salts,  containing  respec- 
tively two  and  three  equivalents  of  base  to  one  of  acid,  and  yet  being 
neutral ;  by  which  is  meant,  not  that  they  are  without  action  on  test 
paper,  since  one  tribasic  salt  may  redden  litmus,  whilst  another  may 
brown  turmeric  paper  -,  but  they  are  derived  from  a  definite  combination 
of  the  acid  with  basic  water,  and  not  by  the  replacement  of  the  water  of 
crystallization  by  metallic  oxide,  as  iu  the  case  of  real  basic  salts. 

A  simple  distinction  between  bibasic  and  tribasic  salts  on  the  one 
hand,  and  ordinary  basic  salts  on  the  other,  is,  that  in  the  former  the 
diflerent  atoms  of  base  may  be  of  different  kinds,  whilst,  in  the  latter, 
the  metallic  oxide  replacing  the  water  is  all  of  the  same  sort.  Thus, 
there  is  basic  sulphate  of  zinc  and  basic  sulphate  of  copper,  but  there 
could  not  be  a  basic  sulphate  partly  of  zinc  and  partly  of  copper :  the 
sulphuric  acid  being  monobasic.  But  there  is  a  tribasic  phosphate  of 
soda,  ammonia,  and  water;  another  of  magnesia,  ammonia,  and  water; 
others  of  potash  and  water.  The  presence  of  two  or  more  bases  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  thus  distinguishing  completely  the  salts  of  the  bibasic  and 
tribasic  acids  from  the  ordinary  basic  salts. 

These  principles,  which  are  now  of  the  highest  importance  in  philo- 
sophical chemistry,  were  first  applied  by  Graham  to  the  salts  of  the 
phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids,  but  they  have  been  found  to  throw  light 
upon  some  of  the  most  difficult  questions  in  the  history  of  the  organic 
acids,  of  which  a  great  number  have  been  shown  by  Liebig  to  be  simi- 
larly circumstanced. 
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Double  salts  are  formed  by  the  union  of  two  simple  salts.  In  general 
both  salts  contain  the  same  acid,  but  different  bases,  and  the  two  bases 
belong  to  different  natural  groups ;  as  when  sulphate  of  potash  com- 
bines with  the  sulphates  of  the  protoxides  of  the  metals  of  the  second 
isomorphous  group,  replacing  therein  the  atom  of  constitutional  water 
which  they  all  contain.  Thus,  ordinary  sulphate  of  zinc,  ZnO.SO3.HO 
+  6aq.  gives  with  KO.SO3  the  double  salt  (ZnO.S03-|-KO.S08)-f  6aq ; 
and  sulphate  of  copper,  CuO.S03.HO+4aq.  gives  (CuO.SOa+KO.SOj) 
+4aq.  The  sulphate  of  potash  combines  also  with  the  sesquioxides  of 
the  third  isomorphous  group,  such  as  alumina,  and  gives  origin  to  the 
various  kinds  of  alums.  Similar  classes  of  salts  are  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  other  alcaline  sulphates  with  the  sulphates  of  the  second 
and  third  isomorphous  groups.  The  salts  of  isomorphous  bases  with 
the  same  acid  do  not  appear  capable  of  combining,  so  as  to  produce 
salts ;  but  in  crystallizing  are  mechanically  mixed  (p.  31).  This  rule, 
liowever,  is  not  without  exception,  as  the  constant  composition  of  the 
magnesian  limestone  CaO.COj+MgO.COj,  indicates  that  its  elements 
are  chemically  united. 

Salts  of  different  acids,  with  the  same  base,  may  combine  to  form 
double  salts,  as  the  oxalate  and  nitrate  of  lead ;  and  there  are  examples, 
though  few,  of  a  double  salt  containing  two  acids  and  bases. 

The  relations  of  salts  to  water  have  been  fully  discussed,  under  the 
heads  of  solution  and  crystaUization  (p.  20,  et  seq.),  and  of  the  chemi- 
cal properties  of  water  (p.  352),  to  which  it  is  sufficient  to  refer. 

The  haloid  salts  combine  together  to  form  double  salts,  as  the  double 
chloride  of  gold  and  sodium,  the  double  chloride  of  copper  and  potas- 
sium, and  conform  therein  to  the  same  general  principles  that  have  been 
just  described  for  the  oxygen  salts. 

It  has  been  always  mentioned,  that  when  muriatic  acid  acts  on  a 
metallic  oxide,  water  is  formed,  and  a  chloride  of  the  metal  produced. 
The  question  of  whether  this  always  occurs  is  not  without  interest,  and 
lias  been  often  agitated.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  the  general 
rule ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  may  be  not  without  exception.  The 
difference  of  properties  of  the  chlorides  of  magnesium  and  of  alu- 
minum in  the  anhydrous  state,  and  when  crystallized  with  water,  is  so 
great,  as  to  give  reason  to  suppose  that  these  chlorides  decompose  water, 
and  that  the  crystallized  hydrated  salts  are  not  AI2  CI3  +  3. HO,  and 
Mg  CI  +  IIO,  but  Alj  O3  +  3.H  CI,  and  Mg  0  +  H  CI.  Hence,  it 
is  probable  that  magnesia  and  alumina  combine  with  hydracids  without 
decomposition. 

The  sulphur  salts  consists  of  a  sulphur  acid,  which  is  generally  a 
sulphuret  of  an  electro-negative  metal  or  of  carbon,  combined  with  a 
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sulphur  base,  which  is  a  sulphuret  of  an  electro-positive  metal.  In 
their  constitution  they  resemble  the  analogous  oxygen  salts.  Many  of 
tlieir  characters  liave  been  described  already  page  389. 

The  positive  metallic  sulphurets  combine  frequently  with  the  haloid^ 
or  oxygen  salt^  of  the  same  metal,  to  form  basic  salts ;  this  is  the  case 
particularly  with  mercury.  Thus  there  is  HgO.  SO3  4-  2Hg  S,  similar 
to  HgO.SOa  4-  2  HgO,  ordinary  turbctli  mineral. 

It  liad  been  long  remarked  as  curious,  that  bodies  so  totally  different 
in  composition  as  the  compound  of  chlorine  with  a  metal  011  the  one 
hand,  and  of  an  oxygen  acid  with  the  oxide  of  the  metal  on  the  other, 
should  be  so  similar  in  properties,  that  both  must  be  classed  together  as 
salts,  and  sliould  give  origin  to  series  of  basic  and  acid  compounds  for 
the  most  part  completely  parallel.  This  difficulty  has  been  so  much  felt 
by  the  most  enUghtened  chemists,  that  doubts  have  been  raised  as  to 
wlicther  the  acid  and  base,  whicli  are  placed  in  contact  to  form  by  their 
union  an  oxygen  salt,  really  exist  in  it  when  formed ;  and  it  lias  been 
suggested,  that  at  tlie  moment  of  union  a  new  arrangement  of  elements 
takes  place,  by  which  the  structure  of  the  resulting  salt  is  assimilated  to 
that  of  a  compound  of  chlorine  or  of  iodine  witli  a  metal.  This  view, 
at  first  siglit  so  far  fetched,  which  considers  that  in  glauber's  salt  there 
is  neither  sulphuric  acid,  nor  soda,  but  sulphur,  oxygen,  and  sodium,  in 
some  other  and  simpler  mode  of  combination,  is  now  very  extensively 
received  by  chemists ;  and  I  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  describe  with 
some  detail  the  form  which  it  has  assumed,  and  the  evidence  by  which 
it  is  supported. 

The  greater  number  of  those  bodies  which  are  termed  oxygen  acids^ 
have  not  been  in  reality  insulated,  and  what  are  popularly  so  called  are 
merely  supposed  to  contain  the  dry  acid  combined  with  water.  Thus 
the  nearest  approach  we  can  make  to  nitric  acid,  is  the  liquid  !NO«H; 
to  acetic  acid,  the  crystalline  body  C^H^O^;  and  to  oxalic  acid,  the  sub- 
limed crystals  CaO^H ;  we  look  upon  these  bodies  as  being  combinations 
of  the  dry  acid  with  water,  and  we  write  their  formulae  NO4  +  HO, 
and  C4H3O3  +  HO  and  CjOg  +  HO,  but  that  these  dry  acids  exist  at 
all  is  a  mere  assumption.  Hence  with  regard  to  such  instances,  and 
they  embrace  tlie  majority  of  all  known  acids,  the  idea  that  the  acid  and 
base  really  exist  in  the  salt  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrated  acids  on  a 
base,  is  purely  theoretical. 

\Micn  we  compare  the  constitution  of  a  neutral  salt  with  that  of  the 
hydrated  acid  by  which  it  is  formed,  wc  find  the  positive  result  to  be 
the  substitution  of  a  metal  for  the  hydrogen  of  the  latter,  tlms,  SOj  4. 
HO  gives  with  zinc,  SO.t  +  ZnO;  and  where  a  metal  is  acted  on  by  an 
hydrated  acid  the  hydrogen  is  thus  evolved  citlicr  directly  as  gas,  or  it 
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reacts  on  the  elements  of  the  acid  and  gives  rise  to  secondary  products 
which  are  evolved,  such  as  sulphurous  acid,  nitric  oxide,  &c.  In  all 
cases  we  may  consider  the  action  of  a  metal  on  a  hydrated  acid  to  be 
primarily,  the  elimination  of  hydrogen  and  the  formation  of  a  neutral 
salt.  But  in  this  respect  the  action  becomes  completely  analogous  to 
that  of  the  metal  on  a  hydracid,  except  that  in  the  latter  case  a  haloid 
salt  is  formed,  and  hence  we  assimilate  the  two  classes  in  constitution  by 
a  very  simple  arrangement  of  their  formijoe. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  acids  which  may  be  obtained  in  a 
dry  and  isolated  form,  as  the  sulphuric,  the  silicic,  the  telluric,  the  stan- 
nic, the  arsenic,  the  phosphoric,  &c.,  and  when  they  combine  with  bases, 
it  is  most  natural  to  consider  the  union  as  being  direct,  and  that  the 
salt  contains  acid  and  base  really  as  such.  This  is  accordingly  the 
strongest  point  of  the  ordinary  theory.  But  other  and  important  cir- 
cumstances intervene.  These  acids,  although  they  may  be  obtained  free 
from  water,  yet  in  that  state  they  combine  with  bases  but  very  feebly, 
and  require  a  high  temperature  in  order  to  bring  their  affinities  into 
jJay.  On  the  other  hand,  in  all  cases  where  these  bodies  manifest  their 
acid  characters  in  the  highest  degree,  tliey  are  combined  with  water,  as 
in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  when  expelled  from  combi- 
nation with  a  base,  they  immediately  enter  into  combination  with  water 
in  an  equivalent  proportion.  Thus  where  phosphate  of  lime  is  decom- 
posed by  oil  of  vitriol,  it  is  not  phosphoric  acid  (PO5),  wliich  is  found 
in  the  liquor,  but  its  terhydrate  (PO4  +  3H0),  as  is  shown  by  its 
forming  with,  oxide  of  silver  the  yellow  phosphate  PO5  +  3AgO.  In 
the  case  of  telluric  acid,  its  hydrate  (TeOa  +  3 HO)  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  it  crystallizes  in  large  prisms;  by  212®,  two  atoms  of  water  are 
given  off,  but  its  nature  is  not  changed,  the  body  which  remains  (TeOg-f- 
110)  is  still  acid  and  soluble  in  water,  perfectly  neutralizing  the  alcalies ; 
but  by  a  red  heat  this  last  atom  of  water  is  driven  off,  and  then  the 
whole  nature  of  the  body  changes,  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  even  in 
the  strongest  alcaline  solutions,  and  can  only  be  brought  back  to  its 
former  state  by  being  fused  with  potash  at  a  red  heat.  Here  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  acid  properties  and  the  water  go  together ;  and  we  may 
conclude,  that  in  order  to  manifest  strong  acid  properties,  the  acid  must 
be  in  its  hydrated  form.  But  in  that  hydrated  form  if  the  water  acted 
as  a  base,  simply,  the  tendency  of  the  acid  to  combine  with  other  bases 
should  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  dry  acid ;  for  if  we  place  oil  of  vitriol 
and  barytcs  together,  the  water  must  be  first  expelled,  before  the  barytes 
and  sulphuric  acid  can  unite,  and  hence,  an  impediment  would  exist  to 
their  union  wliich  should  not  occur  with  cold  barytes  and  dry  sulphuric 
acid  in  vapour,  and  yot  cold  barytes  and  oil  of  vitriol  will  combine  with 
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such  intensity  as  to  produce  ignition,  whilst  the  barytes  must  be  heated 
before  it  begins  to  combine  with  the  dry  sulphuric  acid.  The  water 
therefore,  is  essential  to  the  manifestation  of  strong  acid  properties,  and 
it  does  not  exist  in  combination  with  the  acid  merely  as  a  base.  What 
then  is  the  constitution  of  a  liydrated  oxygen  acid  ? 

'VMicn  muriatic  acid  (H.Cl.)  acts  on  zinc,  the  metal  is  taken  up, 
forming  ZnCl,  and  hydrogen  is  expeUed,  and  if,  in  place  of  zinc,  oxide  of 
zinc  be  taken,  the  effect  is  tha  same,  except  that  the  hydrogen  combin- 
ing with  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  forms  water ;  HCl  and  ZnO,  giving 
ZuCl  and  HO.  Now  we  have  in  oil  of  vitriol  the  elements  SO4H,  com- 
bined together;  when  put  in  contact  with  zinc,  H  is  expelled,  and 
S04Zn  is  formed,  and  with  ZuO.  and  SO4H,  there  are  produced  S04Zn, 
and  IIO  is  set  free.  In  both  cases,  of  which  the  former  may  be  taken 
as  the  type  of  all  the  haloid  salts  and  the  latter  of  all  salts  formed  by 
oxygen  acids,  there  is  II  as  the  element  which  is  removable  by  a  metal, 
precisely  as  one  metal  is  replaceable  by  another,  as  indeed  from  the  real 
metallic  character  of  hydrogen  may  be  considered  to  occur  in  this  case. 
Every  acid  may,  therefore,  be  considered  to  consist  of  hydrogen  com- 
bined with  an  electro-negative  element ;  which  may  be  mnple,  as  chlo- 
rine, iodine,  fluorine;  or  may  be  compound,  as  cyanogen,  NCj,  and  yet 
capable  of  being  isolated ;  or  as  occurs  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
its  elements  may  be  such  as  can  only  remain  together  when  in  combina- 
tion. Thus  oil  of  vitriol  does  not  contain,  SO3  and  HO,  but  consists 
of  hydrogen  united  to  a  compound  radical  SO4.  Liquid  nitric  acid 
does  not  contain  NO5  and  HO,  but  consists  of  hydrogen  united  to  a 
compound  radical  NOe,  and  the  acetic  acid  is  written  C4H8O4  +  H,  the 
oxalic  acid  C2O4  +  H,  and  so  on. 

The  elegance  and  simpUcity  with  w^hich  the  laws  of  saline  combina- 
tion may  be  deduced  from  these  principles  is  really  remarkable.  Thus, 
it  has  been  remarked  as  a  fact  substantiated  by  experiment,  that  in 
neutral  salts  the  number  of  equivalents  of  acid  were  proportional  to  the 
number  of  equivalents  of  oxygen  in  the  base,  but  the  ordinary  theory 
gave  no  indication  of  why  this  should  occur.  It  follows  necessarily 
from  the  principles  of  the  newer  theory.  Thus,  if  a  protoxide  be  acted 
on  by  an  acid,  M  denoting  the  metal  of  the  oxide,  and  R  the  radical  of 
the  acid,  the  resulting  action  is 

M  -|.  O  and  n  -|.  R,  produce  II  4.  O  and  M  4.  R, 

and  in  the  neutral  salt,  there  is  an  equivalent  of  each.  Now  in  the 
case  of  a  sesquioxide,  in  order  that  water  shall  be  formed,  and  so  neither 
acid  nor  base  be  in  excess,  the  reaction  is  that 

Mi  +  Oj  and  3  (H  4.  B),  produce  3  (11 4. 0)  and  M,  +  R,, 
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a  sesqui-corapound  being  formed  perfectly  analogous  to  a  sesqui-oxide, 
and  the  number  of  atoms  of  acid,  3  (H  +  R),  is  equal  to  the  number 
of  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the  base  (MjOj)  because  that  number  of  atoms 
of  hydrogen  are  required  for  the  decomposition  of  the  base.  In  like 
manner  for  a  deutoxide,  there  is 

M  -f.  Oa  and  2  (H  +  R),  producing  2  (HO)  and  M  -f.  Rj. 

The  power  of  salts  to  replace  water  in  the  magnesian  sulphates,  so  as 
to  form  double  salts,  becomes  much  more  intelligible  when  we  compare 
H+  0  with  K  +  SO4,  than  where  H.O  was  contrasted  with  the  complex 
formula  KO  -f  SO3. 

The  circumstance  that  on  the  new  theory  (or  as  it  is  now  often  called 
the  Binary  theory  of  sails),  it  is  necessary  to  admit  the  existence 
of  a  great  number  of  bodies  (these  sail  radicals)  which  have  never 
been  isolated,  and  in  favour  of  whose  existence  there  is  no  other  proof 
than  their  utility  in  supporting  this  view,  becomes  more  powerful  as  an 
objection,  when  we  proceed  to  apply  its  principles  to  the  salts  of  phos- 
phoric acid.  Tor  it  has  been  already  described,  that  this  acid  forms 
three  distinct  classes  of  salts,  all  neutral,  and  which  have  their  origin  in 
the  three  hydrated  states  of  the  phosphoric  acid.  These  states  are 
written  on  the  two  views  as  follows  : 

Old  Theory.  New  Theory. 

Monobasic  acid,  PO5  +    HO  .  .  .    POe  +  H 

Bibasic  acid,        PO5  4.  2H0  .  .  .    PO7  +  Ha 

Tribasic  acid,      PO5  +  3H0  .  .  .    POs  +  Ha 

Now,  it  appears  very  useless,  when  the  older  view  accounts  so  simply 
for  the  properties  and  constitution  of  these  salts,  to  adopt  so  violent  an 
idea,  as  that  there  are  three  distinct  compounds  of  phosphorus  and 
oxygen,  which  no  chemist  has  ever  been  able  to  detect.  But,  here 
again,  other  circumstances  must  be  studied;  first,  the  diflTerence 
of  properties  of  phosphoric  acid,  in  its  three  states,  is  totally  inexpli- 
cable, on  the  idea  of  there  being  merely  three  degrees  of  hydration. 
Nitric  acid  forms  three  hydrates,  but  when  neutralized  by  potash,  it 
always  gives  the  same  saltpetre ;  sulphuric  acid  forms  two  perfectly 
definite  hydrates,  but  with  soda  forms  always  the  same  glauber's  salt ; 
whilst  phosphoric  acid,  when  neutralized  by  soda,  gives  a  dififerent  kind 
of  salt  according  to  the  state  it  may  be  in.  Also,  the  permanence  of 
these  conditions  of  phosphoric  acid  as  a  different  hydracid  in  each  of  its 
three  conditions,  on  the  other  hand,  not  merely  explains  the  fact  of 
tliese  differences  of  properties,  but  it  renders  the  formation  of  bibasic 
and  tribasic  salts,  which  is  such  an  anomaly  on  the  old  theory,  a  neces- 
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sary  consequence  of  the  new,  for  the  ])hosplioric  salt  radicals,  P0g,P07 
and  POg,  differ  not  merely  in  the  quantity  of  oxygen  they  contain,  but 
are  combined  with  different  quantities  of  hydrogen,  and  hence  in  acting 
on  metallic  oxides,  (bases),  there  is  a  different  number  of  atoms  re- 
quired for  each  to  replace  the  hydrogen  and  form  water.     Thus 

POb.II    and    NaO  give    HO  and  POfi.Na.   monobasic  phosphate  of  soda, 
PO7.II2  and  2NaO  give  2H0  and  POT.Naj.  bibasic  phosphate  of  soda, 
PO8.H3  and  3NaO  give  3II0  and  POH.Naa,  tribasic  phosphate  of  soda. 

A  circumstance  which  gives  additional  reason  to  infer,  that  the  water  is 
not  merely  as  base  in  the  phosphoric  acid,  is  the  following ;  if  it  were 
so,  then  it  should  be  most  completely  expelled  by  the  strongest  bases, 
and  the  bibasic  and  tribasic  phosphates  of  the  alcalies,  should  be  those 
least  likely  to  retain  any  portion  of  the  basic  water ;  but  the  reverse  is 
the  fact ;  whilst  oxide  of  silver,  a  very  weak  base,  is  that  which  most 
easily  and  totally  displaces  the  water.  On  the  idea,  however,  of  liydra- 
cids,  this  is  easily  understood,  for  the  oxide  of  silver  is  one  most  easily 
reduced  by  hydrogen,  and  consequently  one  on  which  the  action  of  a 
hydrogen  acid,  as  POs  +  H3,  or  PO7  -f  H2,  would  be  most  completely 
exercised.     See  page  113. 

A  remarkable  verification  of  this  theory  has  been  recently  found  in 
the  decomposition  of  solutions  of  the  oxysalts  in  water,  by  voltaic 
electricity.  It  has  been  already  explained,  (pp.  202  ct  seq.J  that  it 
requires  the  same  quantity  of  electricity  to  decompose  an  equivalent  of 
any  binary  compound,  such  as  iodide  of  lead,  chloride  of  silver,  muri- 
atic acid  or  water.  Now,  if  we  dissolve  sulphate  of  soda  in  water,  and 
pass  a  current  of  voltaic  electricity  through  that  solution,  we  have 
water  decomposed,  and  also  the  glauber's  salt;  oxygen,  and  sulphuric 
acid  being  evolved  at  one  pole,  and  soda  and  hydrogen  at  the  other. 
Here,  on  the  old  view,  the  electricity  performs  two  decomposing  actions 
at  the  same  time,  and,  as  it  thus  divides  itself,  its  action  on  each  must 
be  lessened,  and  the  quantity  of  each  decomposed  be  diminished^  so 
that  the  sum  should  represent  the  proper  energy  of  the  current.  On 
measuring  these  quantities,  however,  the  result  is  totally  different,  the 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda  decomposed  is  found  to  be  equal  to  the 
full  duty  of  the  current,  and  an  equivalent  of  water  appears  to  be  de- 
composed in  addition.  It  is  quite  unpliilosophic  to  imagine,  that  the 
strength  of  a  current  should  be  thus  suddenly  doubled,  and  a  simple 
and  sufficient  explanation  of  it  is  found  in  the  new  theory  of  salts. 
The  sulphate  of  soda  in  solution  having  tlic  formula  NaS04  is  resolved 
by  the  current  into  its  elements,  Na  and  SO,,  as  chloride  of  sodium 
should  also  be;  the  sodium,  on  emerging  on  the  ncgalive  electrode. 
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from  tlie  influence  of  the  current,  instantly  decomposes  water,  and 
soda,  and  hydrogen,  of  each  an  equivalent,  are  evolved ;  at  the  positive 
electrode,  the  compound  radical  SO4  also  decomposes  water,  and  pro- 
duces H.SO4  and  O.  The  appearance  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is 
thus  but  secondary,  and  the  body  really  decomposed  by  the  current  is 
only  NaSO^. 

In  the  case  of  the  salts  of  such  metals  as  do  not  decompose  water, 
the  phenomena  are  much  more  simple.  Thus,  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  when  decomposed  by  the  battery,  yields  metallic  copper  at 
the  negative  and  sulphuric  acid  and  oxygen  at  the  positive  electrode, 
and  the  quantity  of  copper  separated  represents  exactly  the  energy  of 
the  current  which  has  passed,  for  the  salt  being  CU.SO4  is  simply 
resolved  into  its  elements,  but  SO4  reacting  on  the  water,  produces 
H.SO4,  and  0  at  the  positive  electrode.  On  the  old  view  it  was  sup- 
posed, that  water  and  sulphate  of  copper  were  both  decomposed,  oxygen 
and  acid  being  evolved  at  one  side,  and  oxide  of  copper  and  hydrogen 
being  separated  at  the  other ;  which  reacting,  produced  water  and  the 
metal.  Such  an  explanation,  however,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  law  of 
the  definite  action  of  electricity,  and  cannot  be  received. 

In  the  case  of  solutions  of  chlorides  or  iodides,  where  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  relations  of  the  elements,  the  results  of  voltaic  decom- 
position are  precisely  similar.  Cliloride  of  copper  gives  simply  chlorine 
and  copper,  no  water  being  decomposed.  Chloride  of  sodium  or  iodide 
of  potassium  give  chlorine  or  iodine  at  one  electrode,  and  alcali  and 
hydrogen  at  the  other ;  the  evolution  of  these  last  being  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  metallic  basis  on  the  water  of  the  solution. 

Professor  Daniell,  to  whom  these  important  electro-chemical  re- 
searches are  due,  considered  the  truth  of  the  binary  theory  of  salts  to 
be  fully  established  by  them. 

If  this  theory  be  adopted,  a  profound  change  in  our  nomenclature  of 
salts  will  become  necessary.  Graham  has  proposed,  that  the  name  of 
the  salt-radical  should  be  formed  by  prefixing  to  the  word  oxygen,  the 
first  word  of  the  ordinary  name  of  the  class  of  salts,  and  that  the  salts 
be  termed  by  changing  oxygen  into  oxides.  Thus,  SO4.  sulphatoxygen 
gives  sulphatoxides ;  the  sulphates.  NOg  nitratoxygen,  gives  nitratox- 
ides,  the  nitrates,  and  so  on ;  but  I  consider  that  the  form  of  nomen- 
clature proposed  by  Daniell  deserves  the  preference.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed, (p.  262),  that  Faraday  proposed  to  term  the  elements  which 
pass  to  the  electrodes  of  the  battery,  ions  ;  acting  on  this,  Daniell  pro- 
poses to  term  the  electro-negative  element  of  the  sulphates,  oxysulphio7i, 
that  of  the  nitrates,  oxynitrion,  and  so  on,  and  the  salts  may  be  termed 
oxysulphion  of  copper,  oxynitrion  of  sodium,  &c.     It  would  be  desira- 
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ble,  however,  for  a  long  time,  to  introduce  these  names  only  where 
theoretical  considerations  rendered  their  employment  decidedly  useful, 
and  hence,  in  all  future  description  of  the  salts,  I  shall  make  use  of  the 
language  of  our  ordinary  views,  and  treat  of  their  preparation  and  com- 
position without  any  reference  to  the  discussion  in  which  we  have  been 
now  engaged. 

The  general  adoption  of  the  binary  theory  of  salts  has  deprived  of 
much  of  its  interest  and  importance  a  question,  which  some  years  since 
was  very  ingeniously  discussed,  viz.,  whetlicr,  in  the  formation  of  double 
salts,  the  salts  which  unite  had  the  same  relation  to  each  other  that  acid 
and  base  were  then  thought  to  have.  Thus,  it  was  supposed  that  the 
electro-negative  qualities  of  sulphuric  acid  being  less  controlled  by  oxide 
of  copper  than  by  potash,  the  alcaline  sulphate  acted  as  a  base  to  the 
sulphate  of  copper,  when  these  two  salts  combined  to  form  the  double 
sulphate  of  potash  and  copper,  and  so  on  in  other  instances ;  but,  in 
addition  to  the  circumstance,  tliat  all  we  have  said  as  to  the  constitution 
of  the  salts  militates  against  this  view,  we  have  the  positive  evidence, 
that  first,  these  double  salts  are  formed  not  by  combination  merely,  but 
by  replacement  of  the  constitutional  water  of  the  sulphates  of  the  copper 
or  magnesia  class,  which  water  has  never  been  supposed  to  act  in  them 
as  a  base ;  and  second,  that  when  a  solution  of  such  a  double  salt  is 
decomposed  by  the  battery,  the  two  salts  arc  not  separated  as  if  they 
were  acid  and  base,  but  are  decomposed  independently  in  the  propor- 
tions of  an  equivalent  of  each,  making  together  the  sum  of  the  chemical 
energy  of  the  current. 

A  similar  idea  was  advocated  by  BonsdorfF  regarding  the  double 
chlorides,  iodides,  &c.  He  proposed  to  consider  the  chlorides  of  gold, 
platina,  mercury,  &c.,  as  clilorine  acids,  and  those  of  potassium,  &c., 
as  chlorine  bases,  and  so  with  the  iodides.  This  view,  however,  although 
at  first  very  extensively  adopted,  has  given  way  to  the  gradual  growth 
of  knowledge.  There  is  no  analogy  between  a  dry  oxygen  acid  and  a 
cldoride ;  but  the  chlorides  are  in  perfect  analog)'  with  the  neutral  salts. 
Thus,  CuCl  does  not  resemble  SO3,  but  CU.SO4  and  CuCl  +  KQ  is 
analogous  not  to  SO3.KO,  but  to  the  double  salt,  CU.SO4  +  K.SO4. 
BonsdorfT's  idea  was  exactly  coimter  to  the  direction  of  truth;  he 
sought  to  bring  all  salts  under  the  one  head,  by  extending  to  all  the 
constitution  of  oxygen  acids  and  oxygen  bases,  whilst  the  progress  of 
science  has  led  us  to  the  opposite  generalization  of  reducing  all  salts  to 
simple  haloid  type. 

The  doctrines  of  atomic  volume  already  fully  described,  pages  300 
and  310,  have  been  applied  by  Schroeder  and  Kopp  in  favour  of  the 
salt  radical  theory.    Thus  :  the  atomic  volume  of  many  protoxides  is  the 
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sum  of  the  atomic  volume  of  the  metal,  and  the  number  2*6,  as  Pb.O. 
or  Hg.O.  The  atomic  volumes  of  otlier  protoxides  is  the  sum  of  the 
atomic  volume  of  the  metal,  and  the  number  5*2,  as  Ag.O.  All  these 
kinds  of  oxides  are  upon  the  older  theory  constituents  of  the  same 
kinds  of  salts,  as  PbO.  NO5  and  HgjO.NOa  and  AgO.  NO,. ;  but  on 
the  theory  of  salt  radicals,  it  is  not  these  oxides  but  the  metals  which 
exist  in  the  salt.  , 

The  atomic  volume  of  lead  is  9*1 ;  that  of  nitrate  of  lead  is  37*8; 
and  if  we  subtract  the  former  we  have  for  the  salt  radical  NOa  contained 
in  the  salt  Pb.  NOg.  the  atomic  volume  28*7.  Now  if  we  calculate 
the  specific  gravities  of  the  other  nitrates  of  the  dense  metals  by  this 
rule — that  the  atomic  volume  of  the  salt  is  the  sum  of  the  atomic  volume 
of  the  metal,  and  of  that  of  the  salt  radical  NOg  =  28*7  we  find  the 
results  remarkably  exact.  The  atomic  volume  of  silver  is  10*4,  and  that 
of  nitrate  of  silver  consequently  39*1,  which  divided  into  the  atomic 
weight  170  gives  the  specific  gravity  =  4*35,  agreeing  perfectly  with 
experiment. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  nitrate  of  silver  be  written  AgO.  NO4.  and 
that  its  atomic  volume  be  supposed  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  the 
base  15*6  and  of  the  acid,  the  volume  of  the  latter  is  =  39*1  —  15'6 
=  23*5.  But  the  atomic  volume  of  oxide  of  lead  is  11*7  which  sub- 
tracted from  37*8,  that  of  nitrate  of  lead  leaves  26*1  for  the  atomic 
volume  of  nitric  acid,  NO5.  Hence  on  the  old  salt  theory  the  atomic 
volume  appears  to  be  difl'erent  in  the  different  salts,  but  on  the  salt 
radical  theory  the  atomic  volumes  of  the  salts  is  simply  the  sum  of  the 
atomic  volume  of  the  metal  and  that  of  the  salt  radical.  The  newer 
point  of  view  has  therefore  the  advantage  of  simplicity,  but  in  this  case 
as  in  the  other  examples  already  given  of  the  application  of  the  doctrine 
of  atomic  volumes,  the  induction  employed  is  quite  too  narrow  to  justify 
any  general  or  positive  conclusion.  (In  page  303  where  the  atomic 
volume  of  oxide  of  silver  is  given — it  should  have  been  stated  15'6  = 
10-4  +  5-2  in  place  of  14*3  =  10-4  +  3-9) 

Some  time  ago,  when  discussing  the  evidence  regarding  the  theories 
of  the  ammonia  combinations,  I  had  occasion  to  point  out  that  if  we 
adopted  Graliam's  extension  of  BerzeUus'  theory  and  supposed  that 
compound  metallic  radicals,  as  ammonium,  might  exist,  containing  more 
or  less  of  the  hydrogen  replaced  by  metals  as  cuprammonium  NH3  Cu, 
or  Hydrargammonium  NHj  Hgj ;  it  became  impossible  to  avoid  the  still 
further  extension  of  the  radical  character  to  those  groups  containing 
oxygen  or  sulphur,  and  that  the  basic  salts  should  be  looked  upon  as 
salts  of  compound  radicals.     Thus,  that  from 
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Sal-ammoniac  CI  +  ^^*» 

passmg  to  Sal  cuprammoniac  CI  -j-  NHaCiL 

White  precipitate  CI  \.  NHallgJ. 

YeUow  precipitate  CI  +  NH2Hg40«. 

Oxychloride  of  mercury  CI  -j-  Hg403. 

Chlorosulphurct  of  mercury  CI  ^  HgsSa. 

there  is  no  point  at  which  the  line  of  demarcation  could  be  posi- 
tively drawn,  and  hence  I  thought  myself  justified  in  rejecting  Graham's 
proposal  to  extend  Berzclius'  theorj',  and  defended  the  theory  of  the  am- 
monia compounds,  which  I  had  proposed,  and  which  shall  be  described 
further  on.  Millon  has,  however,  recently  taken  up  the  idea  of  basic 
salts  being  salts  of  compound  radicals,  which  I  had  suggested  only 
to  show  its  inadmissibility,  and  has  endeavoured  to  explain  the  con- 
stitution of  hydrated  acids  and  salts  thereon.  The  evidence  he  brings 
forward,  however,  possesses  no  additional  weight,  and  the  proposition 
cannot,  as  I  believe,  be  admitted  into  science. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

SPECIAL   HISTOEY   OF  THE   MOST   IMPORTANT  SALTS  OF  THE 

INORGANIC   ACIDS   AND   BASES. 

The  multitude  of  salts  known  to  chemists  is  so  very  great,  that  it  is 
only  possible  to  detail  the  history  of  the  most  important  of  each  class. 
They  are  arranged  according  to  their  bases,  except  in  some  few  cases 
where  a  metal  is  also  the  radical  of  their  acid  element.  In  that  case, 
the  salts  of  the  acids  of  the  metal  are  described  after  those  formed  by 
its  oxides  with  other  acids.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  in  order  to 
give  as  much  unity  as  possible  to  the  liistory  of  each  metal,  and  influ- 
ences only  the  compounds  of  chrome  and  arsenic  to  any  degree. 

OF  THE  SALTS  OF  POTASH. 

Chloride  of  Potassium.— KCl.  Eq.  931-2,  or  74-47.  This  salt  may 
be  artificially  produced,  by  neutralizing  potash  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  exists  abundantly  in  the  water  of  majiy  brine  springs,  and  in  the 
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ashes  of  plants.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  producing  so  much  cold, 
as  to  be  employed  as  a  freezing  mixture ;  it  crystallizes  in  cubes,  which 
are  anhydrous ;  its  principal  use  is  in  the  manufacture  of  alum. 

Iodide  of  Potassiuvi, — KI.  Eq.  2067*4  or  1C5'4;  a  variety  of  pro- 
cesses may  be  employed  to  prepare  this  salt.  One  of  the  simplest, 
consists  in  dissolving  iodine  in  solution  of  potash  until  this  is  com- 
pletely neutralized.  The  potash  being  decomposed,  there  is  formed 
from  6-1  and  6-KO,  5KI  and  KO'IOs.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  mass  being  heated  to  redness,  is  kept  fused  as  long  as 
bubbles  of  oxygen  gas  are  given  off :  the  residual  salt,  which  is  pure 
iodide  of  potassium,  is,  when  cold,  to  be  dissolved  in  its  weight  of 
boiling  water,  and  allowed  to  crystallize  very  slowly.  A  certain  loss 
may  occur  in  this  process,  if  the  heat  applied  be  too  high,  and  if  the 
temperature  be  not  high  enough,  iodate  of  potash  may  remain  unde- 
composed ;  this  last  effect  being  advantageous  to  the  manufacturer  by 
increasing  the  quantity  of  product,  is  more  liable  to  occur,  and  may 
be  detected  by  means  of  tartaric  acid,  as  very  ingeniously  proposed  by 
Mr.  Maurice  Scanlan.  This  acid  is  without  action  on  pure  iodide  of 
potassium,  further  than  to  liberate  hydriodic  acid,  which  remains  for  a 
certain  time  unaltered,  but  if  a  trace  of  iodate  of  potash  be  present, 
the  iodic  acid  which  is  set  free  immediately  reacts  on  the  hydriodic  acid, 
water  being  formed  and  iodine  liberated,  which  may  be  recognized  by 
means  of  starch. 

Another  process,  adopted  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
poeias, consists  in  putting  together  iodine,  metallic  iron,  and  carbonate 
of  potash  :  the  iron  and  iodine  unite  directly  to  form  a  soluble  iodide 
of  iron,  which  is  decomposed  as  rapidly  as  formed,  by  the  carbonate  of 
potash.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  produced,  with  oxide  of  iron  and  car- 
bonic acid ;  but  as  described  page  288,  the  iron  being  first  as  periodide, 
peroxide  is  produced,  and  this  not  combining  with  carbonic  acid,  the 
latter  is  mostly  given  off  as  gas.  The  reaction  consists  in  re2.l3  and 
3.KO.CO2  giving  rise  to  3.K.I  and  EeaOa-  with  3.CO2.  The  liquor 
being  filtered  and  evaporated  to  a  pellicle,  the  iodide  of  potassium  is 
obtained  crystallized.  Tliis  salt  crystallizes  in  cubes;  sometimes  in 
square  prisms,  which  are  macles.  It  is  not  deliquescent  when  pure,  and 
is  without  action  on  turmeric  paper;  by  tliis  means  it  is  known  to  be 
free  from  carbonate  of  potash.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  by  chloride 
of  potassium,  which  may  be  detected  by  decomposing  its  solution  by  ni- 
trate of  silver,  washing  the  precipitate  with  water,  digesting  it  in  strong 
water  of  ammonia,  and  filtering ;  if  the  solution,  when  rendered  sUghtly 
acid  with  nitric  acid,  give  a  white  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  chlo- 
ride of  potassium  was  present,  and  its  amount  may  be  thus  determined. 
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Tlic  iodide  of  potassium  is  extensively  used  in  medicine,  by  the 
chemist  as  a  re-agent,  and  for  the  preparation  of  other  metallic  iodides. 

A  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  dissolves  iodine  in  large  quantity, 
forming  a  brown  liquor  used  in  medicine.  It  is  not  certain,  however, 
that  in  this  case  any  definite  compound  (as  a  biniodide)  is  formed. 

It  has  been  recently  proposed  to  test  the  purity  of  the  commercial 
iodide  of  potassium  by  adding  to  a  certain  weight  of  it,  a  standard 
solution  of  iodate  of  potash,  to  which  as  much  dilute  sulphuric  add 
has  been  added  as  will  render  the  liquors  slightly  acid.  By  the  reaction 
of  the  iodic  acid  on  the  iodide  of  potassium,  there  is  iodine  set  free, 
and  potash  formed  wliich  combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  preci- 
pitated iodine  at  first  dissolves  in  the  iodide  of  potassium  remaining, 
but  as  the  decomposition  advances,  it  separates  as  a  brown  powder, 
which  on  boiling  the  liquor,  passes  away  in  violet  fumes  leaving  the 
liquor  clear  and  colourless.  One  equivalent,  or  213  parts  of  iodate  of 
potash,  and  6  equivalents,  or  294  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  decompose 
five  equivalents  or  825  parts  of  iodide  of  potassium,  thus 

IO5  +  KO  with  e.nO.SOa  and  5.KI. 
produce 

6.1.  and  6.KO.SO3  with  6.H0. 

Hence  let  100  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  be  dissolved  in  an  ounce 
of  water,  and  a  standard  liquor  be  prepared  by  dissolving  26  grains  of 
iodate  of  potash  in  water,  and  adding  36  grains  of  the  strongest  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  so  much  water  as  wdll  bring  the  liquor  to  a  volume  of  1000 
grains  measure.  Then  on  bringing  the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium 
to  boil  in  a  flask,  and  adding  gradually  by  drops  the  test  solution  as 
long  as  iodine  separates,  and  violet  fumes  are  given  ofl",  the  quantity 
required  will  indicate  the  purity  of  the  iodide  of  potassium.  If  it 
were  quite  pure  the  whole  thousand  grains  of  volume  of  the  test  liquor 
should  be  needed.  If  800  grains  measure  be  required,  it  indicates  80 
per  cent,  of  pure  iodide,  and  20  per  cent,  of  impurities :  each  ten 
grains  measure  of  test  liquor  corresponding  to  one  grain  of  pure  iodide 
of  potassium. 

Neither  chlorides,  sulphates  nor  nitrates  interfere  with  this  test ;  nor 
do  bromides  as  it  is  easy  by  ordinary  attention  to  distinguish  accurately 
when  the  evolution  of  iodine  ceases,  and  the  formation  of  the  yellow 
orange  vapour  of  bromine  may  commence,  if  that  body  be  present. 

Bromide  ofPota^smm. — K.Br.  Eq.  1465*8  or  117*3.  This  salt  may 
be  prepared  exactly  as  the  iodide  of  potassium,  which  it  resembles  in 
most  of  its  physical  characters.  Hi-  recognized  by  giving,  with  oil  of 
vitriol,  orange  red  fumes  of  bromine.     The  commercial  article  is  fre- 
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quently  adulterated  with  chloride  of  potassium,  the  presence  of  which 
may  be  detected  as  follows :  dissolve  100  grains  of  the  salt  in  four 
ounces  of  water,  and  decompose  it  by  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver ; 
collect  the  precipitate,  wash  it  carefully,  and  dry  it  in  a  capsule  till  it 
ceases  to  lose  weight ;  then  weigh  it.  If  it  were  perfectly  pure,  the 
bromide  of  silver  should  weigh  158*8  grains,  but  the  presence  of  chlo- 
ride of  potassium  would  have  the  effect  (from  the  smaller  equivalent  of 
chlorine)  of  increasing  the  weight ;  therefore,  if  the  precipitate,  when 
when  quite  dry,  weighs  more  than  158*8  grains,  the  sample  is  impure, 
and  the  quantity  of  chlorine  present  may  be  calculated  from  the  over- 
plus weight;  for  100  grains  of  pure  chloride  of  potassium  should  give 
192*6  grains  of  precipitate.  Thus,  if  there  were  10  per  cent,  of  im- 
purity, the  precipitate  would  weigh  162  grains;  if  20  per  cent,  it  would 
weigh  165*4.  Thus,  the  precipitate  increases  in  weight  about  3*3  for 
each  10  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  potassium  present. 

The  properties  of  the  Fltioride,  and  of  the  Sili^o-Jluoride  qfPoias- 
sium,  are  not  of  importance  beyond  what  has  been  already  said  in  pp. 
446  and  453. 

Sulphate  of  PotasL—KO.SO^.  Eq.  1087*5  or  87.  This  salt  is  pro- 
duced upon  the  large  scale  in  the  manufacture  of  the  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acids,  where  nitrate  of  potash  is  employed.  It  may  be  prepared 
by  the  direct  union  of  its  constituents,  and  being  but  sparingly  soluble, 
it  precipitates  as  a  fine  crystalline  powder,  when  oil  of  vitriol  is  mixed 
with  a  strong  solution  of  potash.  It  is  more  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
and  crystallizes  on  cooling  in  right  rhombic  prisms,  or  in  six-sided 
prisms,  terminated  by  pyramids,  which  are  macles,  being  formed  by 
the  union  of  three  simple  crystals,  as  described  in  p.  44.  In  the  figures, 
A   ^^  ^^      A  represents  the  manner  in  which  the  three  rhombic  prisms 

adhere  together,  the  letters  marking  the  corresponding 
planes  in  each  original,  and  b  the  form  which  results 
when  all  traces  of  the  junctions  have  disappeared.    This 
salt  does  not  contain  water;  its  crystals  decrepitate  violently  when 

heated,  but  are  not  decomposed.  100  parts  of  water 
dissolve  8*3  of  the  salt  at  32^  and  25  parts  at  212^ 
Tliis  salt  combines  with  dry  sulphuric  acid  to  form  a 
bisulphate  of  potash,  KO  +  2SO3,  which  may  be  pre- 
pared by  exposing  the  neutral  salt  to  the  vapour  of 
dry  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  dissolving  it  with  li  equiva- 
lents of  oil  of  vitriol  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity 
of  distilled  water.  Tliis  bisulphate  of  potash  crystal- 
lizes in  small  prisms,  which  arc  gradually  decomposed  by  water,  the 
foUovring  salt  being  formed. 
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Common  Bisulphate  of  Potash — Bonhle  Snlphat-e  of  Water  and  Pat- 
o^ii.— KO.SO3  +  HO.SO3.  Eq.  1 700-0  or  136.  This  salt  is  produced 
when  nitrate  of  potash  is  decomposed  by  two  atoms  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  is  formed  when  neutral  sulphate  of  potash  is  gently  heated  with  \ 
its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  just  below  redness.  It  may  be  obtained 
crystallized  from  a  strong  solution  in  right  riiombic  prisms.  It  is  de- 
composed into  neutral  sulphate  and  oil  of  vitriol  by  a  large  quantity  of 
water.  AVTien  heated  to  full  redness  it  fuses,  and  may  be  obtained  on 
coohng  in  oblique  riiombic  crystals;  it  is  thus  dimorphous  (see  p.  815); 
at  a  higher  temperature  it  abandons  its  excess  of  acid,  and  neutral  sul- 
phate remains. 

There  exists  also  a  hydratcd  sesqinsvlpluite  of  potash,  2(KO.S03)  -f 
HO.SO3,  which  crystallizes  in  fine  needles.  Similar  compounds  of  sul- 
phate of  potash  with  hydrated  nitric  and  phosphoric  acids  have  also  been 
described. 

Nitrate  of  Potash— Saltpetre,  Nitre,— K.0 SO,.  Eq.  1262-3  or 
101.  The  general  principles  of  the  formation  of  nitric  acid  by  the 
conjoined  action  of  decomposing  animal  matter  and  of  earthy  bases  on 
atmospheric  air,  have  been  described  already.  By  lixiviating  the  ma- 
terials tlius  obtained,  whether  naturally  or  from  artificial  nitre  beds, 
with  water,  a  solution  is  obtained,  containing,  among  other  saline 
matters,  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrate  of  lime ;  tl)is  is  then  decom- 
posed by  an  impure  carbonate  of  ])otash,  and  carbonate  of  lime  being 
precipitated,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash  is  obtained,  from  which 
the  salt  is  procured  by  evaporation  and  crystaUization.  Its  form  is  that 
of  a  six-sided  prism  with  dihedral  summits,  derived  from  the  right 
rhombic  system.  It  is  anhydrous ;  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  13'8 
parts  at  32°,  and  210  parts  at  212®.  AMien  heated  to  redness  it  melts 
and  evolves  oxygen,  at  first  pure,  but  subsequently  mixed  with  nitrogen 
gas. 

As  nitrate  of  potash  contains  oxygen  in  large  quantity,  and  gives  it 
out  readily  to  combustible  bodies,  it  is  much  employed  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  fireworks,  and  especially  of  gunpowder.  The  action  of  gun- 
powder depends  upon  its  generating,  when  decomposed,  a  large  quantity 
of  gases,  which  occupy  more  than  1000  times  its  volume.  If  tliis  took 
place  instantaneously,  all  bodies  near,  which  could  not  resist  this  force, 
should  be  burst  or  broken,  as  takes  place  with  chloride  of  azote,  winch, 
if  placed  in  a  gun,  would  burst  it,  but  has  no  power  to  propel  a  ball : 
the  decomposition  of  gunpowder,  however,  occupying  a  certain  time, 
the  disengagement  of  gas  is  progressive,  and  the  ball  is  forced  through 
the  barrel  with  the  velocity  due  to  the  ultimate  eflect  of  the  whole 
quantity  of  gas  produced.    When  gunpowder  is  completely  decomposed. 
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the  prodacts  are  found  to  be  solphnret  of  potassium^  nitrogen^  and 
carbonic  acid  gas ;  and  from  these  the  proportions  by  weight  of  its  con- 
stituents may  be  calculated,  for  S,  KO.NO5  and  3C,  produce  K.8,  N 
and  SCOg.    The  parts  by  weight  are,  therefore. 

Theory.  French.  English.  PniB^an. 

S  =    161  — 11-8  12-5  100           11-5 

3C  «    18-3— 13-5  12-5  150            13*5 

KO.NO*  =  1010— 74-7  750  750           750 


135-4    100-0  1000  100-0  1000 


The  proportions  employed  in  the  government  factories  of  the  most  im- 
portant countries  are  given  also  above.  The  Prussian  mixture  agrees 
best  with  theory.  For  the  coarse  blasting  powder,  there  are  employed 
sixty-five  parts  of  saltpetre,  twenty  of  sulphur,  and  fifteen  of  charcoal. 
The  excess  of  sulphur  renders  the  explosion  more  intense,  but  would 
corrode  firearms  too  much.  A  mixture  of  three  parts  of  saltpetre,  four 
of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  one  of  sulphur  is  decomposed  instantaneously 
when  fused,  and  with  an  explosion  so  violent,  that  if  it  be  placed  on  a 
thin  iron  plate,  this  may  be  perforated.  If  three  parts  of  nitre  be 
mixed  with  one  of  finely  powdered  charcoal,  a  mass  is  obtained  which^ 
when  touched  with  an  ignited  coal,  bums  nearly  as  fast  as  loose  gun- 
powder, but  totally  without  explosion.  It  is,  therefore,  the  sulphur 
which  determines  the  violence  and  rapidity  of  the  deflagration  of  gun- 
powder, whilst  the  charcoal  produces  the  great  volume  of  gas  on  which 
its  mechanical  effect  depends. 

The  preparation  of  the  materials  for  making  gunpowder  requires 
great  care.  Most  of  the  success  depends  on  the  preparation  of  the 
charcoal.  This  should  be  made  from  a  light  wood  containing  little 
ashes,  such  as  birch,  and  carbonized  in  cylinders,  very  slowly,  and  at 
the  lowest  possible  heat.  When  reduced  to  impalpable  powder,  this 
charcoal  is  so  inflammable  as  sometimes  to  take  fire  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. The  purification  of  the  saltpetre  is  performed  by  successive 
recrystaUizations,  and  by  washing  the  crystals  with  water  ^ready  satu- 
rated with  saltpetre,  which  dissolves  out  any  common  salt  that  may  be 
present,  but  does  not  act  on  the  crystals  of  saltpetre.  The  description 
of  the  mechanical  operations  of  the  manufacture  would  be  out  of  place 
here. 

The  extensive  use  of  nitrate  of  potash  in  the  arts  render  the  determi- 
nation of  the  true  value  of  the  commercial  samples  of  it  a  matter  of 
very  great  practical  importance.  There  are  two  methods  capable  of 
giving  accurate  results.     The,  first  by  Pelouze,  consists  in  determining 
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the  quantity  of  iron  which  the  nitric  acid  contained  in  the  saltpetre  can 
pcroxidize.  It  is  thus  carried  out — 83  parts  of  pure  iron  wire  are  to 
be  dissolved  in  pure  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  100  grains  of  the  nitre 
to  be  tested  are  to  be  weighed  out  and  very  gradually  added  to  the 
solution  of  protochloride  of  iron  so  formed,  which  is  to  be  rendered 
strongly  acid  by  more  muriatic  acid  if  necessary;  the  whole  being 
boiled  until  all  evolution  of  nitric  oxide  gas  ceases,  and  the  iron  shall 
have  become  perfectly  peroxidized,  which  is  most  conveniently  known 
by  the  addition  from  time  to  time  of  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  chameleon 
mineral  (see  p.  500),  the  rich  pink  colour  of  which  is  destroyed  as 
long  as  any  protochloride  of  iron  remains.  K  the  nitre  had  been  per- 
fectly pure,  fifty  grains  should  peroxide  all  the  iron,  but  more  will 
always  be  required.  The  quantity  used  will  indicate  therefore  the  pre- 
sence of  fifty  grains,  and  the  difference  will  be  of  course  the  impurities : 
thus,  if  sixty  grains  were  used,  there  were  therein  ten  grains  of  impa- 
rities, or  sixteen  two-third  per  cent.,  if  seventy-five  were  used  the 
sample  consisted  of  sixty- seven  per  cent,  of  pure  nitre,  and  thirty-three 
per  cent,  of  impurities. 

The  second  mode  is  that  which  I  have  myself  usually  employed  for 
assaying  saltpetre  and  nitrate  of  soda.  It  consists  in  weigliing  out  100 
grains  of  the  sample,  and  deflagrating  it  very  gently  in  a  deep  narrow 
iron  crucible  loosely  covered,  with  an  excess  of  dense  wood  charcoal  in 
coarse  powder.  It  is  easily  managed  so  that  none  shall  be  lost,  and  the 
heat  shall  not  be  so  high  as  to  allow  of  the  charcoal  acting  on  any  of 
the  residual  product.  On  dissolving  the  saline  mass  so  obt^ned  in 
water,  an  alcaline  solution  is  obtained,  the  contents  of  which  in  caustic 
alcali,  potash,  or  soda,  can  be  determined  by  the  alcalimetrical  process 
to  be  described  hereafter  under  the  head  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Each 
grain  per  cent,  of  potash  corresponds  to  2.13  of  pure  nitre,  and  each 
grain  of  soda  corresponds  to  2.74  of  nitrate  of  soda.  Neither  chlorides 
nor  sulphates  interfere  with  this  test,  and  as  alcalimetrical  determina- 
tions are  made  every  day  in  most  chemical  factories,  the  assays  of  nitre 
come  in  with  them  thus  in  a  very  convenient  manner.  This  process  is 
fully  accurate  to  one  part  in  one  hundred. 

Hypochlorite  of  Potash, — When  gaseous  cldorine  is  passed  into  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  it  is  abundantly  absorbed ;  but  no  car- 
bonic acid  is  disengaged  until  the  liquor  contains  an  atom  of  chlorine 
for  every  two  atoms  of  alcaline  carbonate.  On  examination  it  is  then 
found  to  contain,  hypochlorite  of  potash,  chloride  of  potassium,  and 
bicarbonate  of  potash,  which  are  mixed  in  solution,  and  may  be  partially 
separated  by  crystallization.  The  reaction  has  been  such  that  2C1  and 
4  KO.COa  give  KCl,  KO.CIO  and  2  (KO  +  C»2  +  HO.COa).     If  the 
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stream  of  chlorine  be  continued  carbonic  acid  is  copiously  evolved,  and 
as  much  more  chlorine  is  absorbed,  giving  ultimately  a  mixture  of  KCl 
and  KO.CIO.  The  liquor  becomes  deep  yellow,  owing  to  the  liberation 
of  a  quantity  of  hypochlorous  acid  by  the  free  carbonic  acid,  and  hence 
the  quantity  of  chlorine  absorbed  amounts  to  much  more  than  the  exact 
atomic  proportion. 

Further  details  of  the  theory  of  these  bleaching  compounds  are  given 
under  the  head  of  chloride  of  lime. 

Chlorate  of  Potash.— KO.CIO^.  Eq.  1531-2  or  122-47.  When 
clilorine  gas  is  passed  into  a  strong  solution  of  potash  it  is  absorbed 
rapidly  until  the  alkali  is  completely  neutralized,  and  chloride  of  potas- 
sium and  hypocldorite  of  potash  are  formed ;  2K0  and  2C1  giving  KCl 
and  KO.CIO.  If,  then,  this  liquor  be  boiled  for  some  time,  oxygen  gas 
is  given  off,  the  hypochlorite  being  decomposed,  and  chloride  of  potas- 
sium and  chlorate  of  potash  being  formed;  9 (KO.CIO)  producing 
12.0  with  8.KC1  and  KO.ClOs.  If  carbonate  of  potash  has  been  em- 
ployed, the  absorption  of  chlorine  is  rapid  until  half  of  the  salt  had 
been  decomposed,  and  the  remainder  converted  into  bicarbonate,  from 
combining  with  the  evolved  carbonic  acid,  as  described  under  the  pre- 
ceding head :  but  a  high  temperature  and  a  great  excess  of  chlorine 
being  necessary  to  complete  the  reaction,  rendered  the  operations  tedious 
and  very  troublesome ;  and  as  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  oxygen 
evolved,  there  was  but  one  equivalent  of  chlorate  of  potash  obtained  by 
the  action  of  eighteen  equivalents  of  chlorine  on  eighteen  of  potash,  the 
process  was  one  of  considerable  expense. 

We  owe  to  Graham  a  method  which  is  free  from  these  disadvantages. 
If  an  equivalent  of  carbonate  of  potash  be  mixed  with  one  of  hydrate 
of  lime,  (by  weight  about  2  of  KO.CO2  to  1  of  CaO.HO)  and  exposed 
to  a  current  of  chlorine,  the  gas  is  absorbed  with  avidity,  and  the  solid 
mass  becomes  very  hot,  whilst  water  is  given  off  abundantly.  When 
saturated,  it  may  be  gently  heated  to  complete  the  decomposition.  No 
oxygen  is  given  off,  the  reaction  being  that  6(K0.C0j)  and  6(CaO.HO) 
acted  on  by  6C1,  produce  5.KC1,  6.CaO.COa  and  KO.QO*,  whilst  6H0 
are  evolved.  By  digesting  the  mass  in  water,  the  potash  salts  are  dis- 
solved out,  carbonate  of  lime  remaining,  and  the  chlorate  of  potash 
may  be  separated  from  the  chloride  of  potassium  by  crystallization.  By 
this  means  three  times  as  much  product  may  be  obtained  from  the  same 
materials,  as  by  the  older  process. 

This  salt  crystallizes  in  rhomboidal  tables  of  a  pearly  lustre :  it  is 
anhydrous:  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  but  3*5  parts  at  32®,  and  60 
parts  at  219®.  It  tastes  sharp  and  cooling,  like  nitre ;  when  heated,  it 
melts  and  evolves  oxygen  gas,  being  decomposed  into  chloride  ofpotas- 
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sium  and  hyperchlorate  of  potash ;  on  increasing  the  heat  this  also  is 
decomposed^  and  chloride  of  potassium  remains  pure.  Its  uses  in  pie- 
paring  oxygen,  and  the  compounds  of  chlorine  and  oxygen,  have  been 
already  noticed.  From  its  suppl}ing  oxygen  still  more  readily  Uian 
nitre,  it  is  the  basis  of  a  variety  of  deflagrating  mixtures.  When  rub- 
bed  in  a  mortar  with  sulphur,  or  with  siJphuret  of  antimony,  it  explodes 
violently.  Placed  in  contact  with  a  minute  bit  of  phosphorus  on  an 
anvil,  and  struck  by  a  hammer,  it  gives  a  dangerous  detonation.  The 
ordinary  lucifer  matches  are  formed  by  mixtures  of  chlorate  of  potash 
with  sulphur  and  charcoal,  or  sulphuret  of  antimony,  or  of  cinnabar^ 
made  into  a  paste  with  gum  arabic,  and  applied  to  the  extremity  of  a 
bit  of  stick,  prenously  smeared  with  sulphur.  Students  should  be 
very  cautious  how  they  employ  this  salt  in  such  experiments  as  those 
now  noticed. 

Perchlorate  of  potash,  KCOOt.  Eq.  1731-2  or  188-47,  is  of  im- 
portance  only  from  being  one  of  the  least  soluble  salts  of  potash,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  perchloric  acid  may  be  used  as  a  test  for  the 
presence  of  potash  in  solution,  it  gi\ing  a  granular  crystalline  precipi- 
tate if  that  alkali  be  present.  Its  preparation  is  sufficiently  noticed  in 
page  426. 

The  silkate  of  potash  is  of  considerable  importance  as  a  constituent 
of  glass,  and  will  be  noticed  as  such  hereafter. 

Iod<ite  of  potash,  KO.IO5.  Tliis  salt,  which  is  but  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  may  be  obtained  by  neutralizing  the  perchloride  of  iodine 
with  caustic  potash ;  ICI5  and  6K0,  produce  5KC1  and  KO.IOs.  This 
last  separates  in  crystalline  grains.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  adding 
iodide  of  potassium  to  fused  clilorate  of  potash,  the  mass  froths  up,  the 
oxygen  passing  to  the  iodine,  and  there  is  obtained  a  mixture  of  chloride 
of  potassium  and  iodate  of  potash,  which  may  be  separated  by  crystal- 
lization. This  salt  has  a  remarkable  tendency  to  form  acid  and  double 
salts,  of  which,  however,  none  are  specially  interesting.    See  page  596. 

SALTS  OF  SODIUM. 

Chloride  of  Sodium. — Common  Salt, — Sea  Salt. — NaCl.  Eq.  780-9 
or  58*5,  exists  in  great  abundance  in  nature ;  sohd,  as  rock  salt,  and  in 
solution  in  the  water  of  the  ocean,  and  in  many  inland  seas  and  lakes. 
The  deposits  of  rock  salt  occur  only  among  the  more  recent  (secondary) 
geological  formations,  lying  above  the  coal,  and  in  connexion  with  the 
new  red  sandstone,  as  in  Chesliirc.  The  beds  of  salt  are  sometimes  of 
great  magnitude ;  thus  at  Norwich,  the  bed  now  worked  is  supposed  to 
be  not  less  than  60  feet  thick,  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  1300  yards 
wide,  and  the  deposits  at  Wiehczka,  in  Poland,  appear  to  be  stiU  larger. 
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The  origin  of  these  de]^>osits  of  salt  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
gradual  drying  up^  by  evaporation^  of  salt  lakes^  to  which  fresh  quan- 
tities of  salt  were  continually  supplied  by  the  surrounding  springs. 
Owing  to  the  admixture  of  earthy  matters^  the  rock  salt^  as  quarried,  is 
generally  brownish-coloured,  and  hence  requires  to  be  dissolved  in  water 
and  crystallized  for  use.  The  expense  of  extracting  the  salt  may  be  in 
many  cases  lessened,  by  simply  boring  down  to  the  bed  with  a  pipe  a 
few  inches  in  diameter,  and  letting  thereby  water  run  in  upon  the  salt ; 
a  strong  solution  of  salt  is  thus  produced,  which  is  pumped  up  and 
evaporated.  The  expense  of  sinking  a  shaft  and  quarrying  out  the  solid 
salt  is  thus  avoided. 

In  warm  countries,  as  on  the  coasts  of  Portugal  and  of  the  South  of 
Trance,  salt  is  obtained  by  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  sea  water, 
which  is  allowed,  on  the  rise  of  the  tide,  to  flow  into  shallow  basins, 
being  passed  from  one  to  another,  according  as  it  becomes  more  con- 
centrated, and,  finally,  the  evaporation  being  finished  by  means  of  arti- 
ficial heat.  The  sea  water  is  not  evaporated  to  dryness,  as  its  other 
saline  ingredients  would,  in  that  case,  be  mixed  with  the  common  salt. 
The  sea  water  is  generally  composed  of 

Chloride  of  sodium,  2*50 

Chloride  of  magnesium,  0*35 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  0*58 
Carbonate  of  lime  and 
Carbonate  of  magnesia, 

Sulphate  of  lime,  0-01 

Water,  96*54 

With  generally  some  traces  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  magnesium. 
According  as  the  evaporation  proceeds,  the  common  salt  is  deposited  in 
crystals,  and  the  mother  liquor,  or  biUeni,  being  rich  in  salts  of  mag- 
nesia, is  preserved  for  the  manufacture  of  Epsom  salts. 

In  addition  to  these  sources,  chloride  of  sodium  may  be  obtained 
by  the  direct  combination  of  its  elements,  or  by  decomposing  carbonate 
of  soda  by  muriatic  acid.     In  practice,  however,  this  is  never  done. 

Cliloride  of  sodium  crystallizes  in  cubes.  Its  taste  is  purely  sahne. 
It  is  equally  soluble  in  water  at  all  temperatures,  100  of  water  dissol- 
ving 36*5  ;  by  a  very  strong  heat  it  may  be  volatilized.  Its  crystals  are 
anhydrous,  but  are  generally  fissured,  containing  water,  which,  when 
heated,  bursts  the  crystal,  producing  loud  decrepitation.  A  strong  solu- 
tion of  salt  docs  not  freeze  at  0**,  but  deposits  crystals  in  rhombic  plates, 
which  are  a  hydratcd  clJoride  of  sodium.  If  these  crystals  be  heated 
beyond  15**  they  give  out  water,  and  are  changed  into  minute  cubes. 

The  uses  of  chloride  of  sodium  are  very  numerous  and  important. 
Besides  being  employed  in  seasoning  food,  it  is  now  universally  the 
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source  from  whence  tlie  otlier  compounds  of  sodium,  such  as  the  car- 
bonate and  sulphate,  are  obtained.  It  is  employed  also  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glass  and  of  porcelain  and  as  a  manure. 

The  hromide  and  iodide  of  sodium  resemble,  in  properties  and  mode 
of  preparation,  the  corresponding  compounds  of  potassium,  and  do  not 
require  special  notice. 

Sulphuie  of  Sod-a. — Glauler'a  Salt. — ^NaO.SOa  +  10  Aq.  Eq. 
887'2  +  1125  or  71  +  90.  So  named  after  its  discoverer,  exists 
in  some  mineral  waters,  and  may  be  prepared  by  neutralizing  carbonate 
of  soda  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  For  the  purposes  of  commerce,  it  is 
manufactured  in  great  quantities  from  common  salt,  as  described  under 
the  head  of  muriatic  acid,  (p.  427). 

When  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  process  to  economize  the  muriatic  acid 
gas,  the  decomposition  is  carried  on  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  similar 
to  that  figured  in  p.  467.  Three  or  four  hundred  weight  of  salt  being 
spread  over  the  floor  of  the  furnace,  forming  a  layer  three  or  four 
inches  deep,  the  equivalent  quantity  (an  equal  weight),  of  sulpharic 
acid,  of  the  strength  1*600,  as  taken  from  the  chambers,  is  poured 
in  through  an  aperture  in  the  dome,  and  a  moderate  fire  kept  up  until 
the  materials  begin  to  dry ;  the  fire  is  then  increased  gradually  until  all 
the  muriatic  acid  gas  has  been  expelled,  and  the  residual  sulphate  of 
soda  begins  to  fuse.  The  acid  gas  passes  up  the  chimney,  and  is  either 
allowed  to  pass  away  into  the  air,  or  is  condensed  by  meeting  with  a 
stream  of  water,  and  the  weak  liquid  acid  thus  formed  is  let  to  run  to 
waste.  The  greater  part  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  thus  produced  is 
immediately  used  to  make  carbonate  of  soda;  but  to  form  Glauber's 
salt,  it  is  only  necessary  to  dissolve  it  in  warm  water  and  let  it  crystal- 
lize by  cooling. 

The  sulphate  of  soda  crystallizes  in  six-sided 
prisms,  as  in  the  figure,  very  much  channelled  at 
the  sides.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  having  a 
point  of  maximum  solubility  at  93°,  as  figured  in 
page  19.  Its  ordinary  crystals  contain  56  per 
cent,  of  water ;  by  exposure  to  the  air  it  loses  all 
its  water  by  efflorescence,  and  falls  into  a  white 
powder;  from  a  hot  saturated  solution  opaque  rhombic  octohedral 
crystals  are  deposited,  which  are  anhydrous.  The  isomorphism  of 
these  crystals  with  permanganate  of  barytes,  and  the  speculations 
founded  on  it  have  been  noticed,  p.  312.  A  bi^ulpkate  and  a  sesqui- 
sulphate  of  soda  may  be  formed  by  adding  oil  of  vitriol  to  a  solution 
of  the  neutral  salt,  and  crystallizing  by  evaporation.  They  are  much 
less  determinate  than  the  acid  sulphates  of  potash. 
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mtrate  of  Soda.— Cubic  Nilre.—'Na.O.'NO^.  Eq.  1062-2  or  85. 
The  Hpontaneous  formatiua  of  this  salt  by  the  atmospheric  influeoce, 
probably  on  a  soil  containing  chloride  of  sodium,  has  been  noticed,  p. 
380.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  means  of  nitric  acid  and  carbonate 
of  soda.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombs,  isomorphous  with  calc  spar,  (p. 
312).  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  is  slightly  deliquescent ;  hence 
it  cannot  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  It  is  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  as  a  manure. 
For  the  modes  of  estimating  the  purity  of  the  commercial  nitrafo  of 
soda,  see  page  600. 

Eypoiulphik  of  Soda.— 'Na.O.Sfij  +  10  Aq.  This  salt,  which  has 
become  of  some  practical  interest,  from  its  use  in  dissolving  off  the 
sensitive  silver  compounds  in  making  photogenic  drawings,  may  be 
made  by  boiling  together  three  parts  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda  with  one 
of  sulphur  until  this  last  is  dissolved,  and  then  passing  a  stream  of 
sulphurous  acid  gas  through  the  liquor  until  it  smells  strongly  of  it. 
NaO.CO,,  with  S  and  SO,  produce  NaO-S^Oj  whilst  COj  is  evolved. 
If  the  three  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  be  boiled  with  two  of  sulphur, 
and  the  deep  yellow  liquor  be  exposed  to  the  air,  until  it  yields  a  colour- 
less liquor  on  filtration,  the  salt  is  more  simply  produced ;  the  necessary 
quantity  of  oxygen  being  absorbed  from  the  air.  The  hyposulphite  of 
soda  thus  formed  is  easily  soluble  in  water.  Its  resemblance  to 
Glauber's  salt  in  form,  and  its  other  properties  are  noticed  in  p.  400. 
The  mode  of  preparing  the  soda  salts  of  the  different  species  of  thiouic 
acids  have  been  sufficiently  noticed  in  p.  401,  et  seq. 

Sypochlorile  of  Soda. — Chloride  of  Soda. — Disinfecting  Liquor  of 
ZtUiaraipie.-~l.s  produced  by  treating  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda 
with  chlorine,  as  long  as  tliis  is  absorbed,  but  no  carbonic  acid  evolved. 
For  further  observations,  see  the  hypochlorites  of  potash,  and  of  lime. 

A.  Tribasic  Phoaphale  of  Soda. — The  common  phosphate  of  soda  of 
the  shops  is  a  tribasic  salt,  containing  (PO,  +  2NaO  +  HO)  +  24 
Aq.  It  is  prepared  by  decomposing  the  solution  of  acid  tribasic  phos- 
phate of  lime  obtained  from  bones,  (as  described  p.  412),  by  means  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  thrown  down,  and  phosphate 
of  soda  formed.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  ob- 
lique rhombic  prisms,  as  in  the  figure,  which  react 
,  alkaline.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  loses  some  of  its 
i  water  by  efflorescence,  (ten  atoms  ?)  but  the  crystals 
'  retain  their  form.  If  this  salt  be  mixed  with  an  excess 
I  of  caustic  soda,  the  atom  of  basic  water  is  displaced, 
and  the  sub-i)hospliate  of  soda  {POj  +  3NaO  -)-  24Aq), 
crysfallizes  in  long  prisma ;  and  by  the  addition  of  hy- 
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drated  phosphoric  acid  to  its  solution,  and  cautious  evaporation,  the 
acid  tribasic  phosphate  (PO5  +  XaO  +  2H0)  +  2Aq.  which  crystal- 
lizes in  obhque  rhombic  prisms  is  formed;  it  is  dimorphous. 

The  characteristic  of  the^e  three  salts  is  to  give  with  nitrate  of  silver 
a  yellow  precipitate  of  tribasic  phosphate  of  silver. 

B.  Bihasic  Phosphate  of  Soda, — Of  tliese  salts  that  termed  the 
pyrophosphate  of  sod^  (PO5  +  2XaO)  +  lOAq.  is  of  interest,  as  its 
discovery  led  the  way  to  the  true  history  of  these  bodies.  It  is  formed  by 
fusing  the  common  phosphate  of  soda  (PO5  +  2XaO  +  HO)  +  24Aq. 
at  a  red  heat.  All  tlie  water  of  crystallization  is  given  off  at  a  very 
moderate  heat ;  but  by  a  red  heat  the  twenty-fifth  or  basic  atom  is  ex- 
pelled, and  when  the  salt  is  then  rcdissolved,  the  phosphoric  acid  does 
not  recombine  with  basic  water,  but  remains  united  only  with  the  soda. 
It  is  recognized  by  giving  a  white  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

C.  The  Monobasic  Phosphate  of  Soda, — PO5  +  KaO.  is  obtained  by 
heating  the  acid  tribasic  or  bibasic  phosphates  of  soda  to  redness.  All 
the  volatile  base  being  thus  expelled,  the  phosphoric  acid  remains  com- 
bined with  one  equivalent  of  soda.  Tliis  salt  fuses  into  a  transparent 
glass;  is  deliquescent;  its  solution  does  not  crystallize.  It  is  easily 
recognized  by  throwing  down  from  solutions  of  lead  and  silver,  pre- 
cipitates, which  are  not  powders  but  soft  tenacious  pastes. 

Borates  of  Soda, — Boracic  acid  combines  with  soda  in  many  propor- 
tions, forming  salts,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the  triboraf-e,  the 
borax  of  commerce  (NaO  -|-  S.BO^)  -(-10  Aq.  It  exists  in  the  water 
of  several  lakes  in  Thibet  and  China,  also  in  Hungary,  and  was  im- 
ported thence  in  small  crystals,  smeared  with  a  fatty  matter,  under  the 
name  of  tinkal.  The  borax  of  commerce  is  now  obtained  by  treating 
the  native  boracic  acid  obtained  from  Tuscany,  p.  455,  by  carbonate  of 
soda.  On  tlie  application  of  heat,  tlie  acid  dissolves  with  the  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia :  the  liquor  is  run  into  large  vats  lined 
with  lead,  where  it  cools  very  slowly,  and  the  borax  gradually  crystal- 
lizes in  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  as  i,  u,  m,  in  the  figure.  If  a  strong 
^^ — . — j^  solution  of  borax  be  kept  at  33^,  the  salt  crystallizes  in 
regular  octohedrons  with  only  five  atoms  water.  Although 
tliis  salt  contains  tlirce  equivalents  of  acid  it  has  an  alka- 
line reaction :  when  heated,  it  frothes  up  very  much, 
abandoning  the  water.  The  dry  salt  melts  at  a  red  heat 
into  a  colourless  glass,  which  dissolves  most  metallic  oxides  very  readily, 
and  hence  is  serviceable  in  experiments  with  the  blowpipe,  as  enabling 
the  metals  to  produce  the  colourless  glasses  by  which  they  are  recog- 
nized ;  under  the  head  of  glass  and  porcelain,  its  use  in  these  branches 
of  art  will  be  again  noticed. 
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The  remaining  compounds  of  boracic  acid  with  soda,  as  the  neutral 
borate,  NaO.BOa  +  8Aq.  and  acid  salts  as  NaO  +  6BO2  and  NaO  + 
9BO2  are  not  important. 

Silicate  of  Soda  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  glass. 

Salts  of  Lithium, — From  the  rarity  of  this  body,  its  salts  require  no 
further  notice,  than  that  its  carbonate  is  but  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  yet  its  solution  possesses  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  thus  serves  to 
connect  the  alkaline  with  the  eartlily  bases. 

SALTS  OF  BARIUM. 

Chloride  of  Barium.— BaCl  +  2Aq.  Eq.  1301-7  +  225,  or  104-1 
+  18.  This  salt  may  be  prepared  by  decomposing  the  native  carbo- 
nate of  barytes  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  or,  more  especially,  by  decora- 
posing  the  sulphuret  of  barium,  the  preparation  of  which  is  described 
in  p.  482,  by  dilute  muriatic  acid.  In  the  former  case  carbonic  acid, 
in  the  latter,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is  given  off.  The  chloride  of 
barium  crystallizes  from  a  hot  solution  in  rhomboidal  tables  which  con- 
tain 14-7  of  water. 

Sulphate  of  Barytes.— BslO.SOz.  Eq.  1458,  or  116-7.  This  salt 
exists  native,  in  great  abundance,  being  the  most  common  source  of 
barytes.  It  is  very  generally  associated  with  sulphuret  of  lead,  and 
3erves  as  an  indication  of  the  probable  proximity  of  that  ore.  It  is 
totally  insoluble  in  water.     Its  crystalline  form  is  an  oblique  rhombic 

prism,  generally  very  flat,  as  in  the  ligure ; 
derived  from  an  octohedron  of  which  i  and  e 
are  planes ;  the  secondary  planes,  p  and  u  be- 
long to  the  prism.  It  is  one  of  the  heaviest  of 
saline  bodies,  its  specific  gravity  being  4*3, 
hence  its  name  of  heavy  spar  and  terra  panderosa.  When  ground  to 
fine  powder,  it  is  used  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  white  lead  in  painting, 
for  which  large  quantities  of  it  are  employed,  but  its  crystalline  texture 
prevents  its  having  the  opacity,  or  body^  necessary  in  a  good  pigment. 
It  may  be  prepared  artificially,  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  any  solu- 
tion containing  barytes ;  it  falls  as  a  heavy  white  crystalline  powder. 
Its  total  insolubility  renders  its  constituents  excellent  re-agents  for  each 
other. 

Nitrate  of  Barytes.— BvlO  +  NO5.  Eq.  1633,  or  130,  may  be  pro- 
duced by  acting  on  carbonate  of  barytes  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  or  more 
cheaply  by  mixing  strong  hot  solutions  of  sulphuret  of  barium  and 
nitrate  of  soda.  The  sparingly  soluble  nitrate  of  barytes  crystallizes  as 
the  mixed  liquors  cool,  but  the  sulphuret  of  sodium  remains  dissolved 
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In  this  process  from  Ba.S  and  NaO.NOs  we  obtain  BaO.NOs  and  Na.S, 
This  salt  requires  twelve  parts  of  cold  water  for  solution^  but  dissolves 
in  four  of  boiling  water,  from  which  it  crystallizes  on  cooling  in  octo- 
hedrons.  These  crystals  are  anhydrous.  When  heated  they  yield  pure 
barytes. 

The  other  salts  of  barytes  do  not  require  notice. 

SALTS  OF  STRONTIUM. 

Chloride  of  Strontium.— Sr.Cl  +  6Aq.  Eq.  989-9  or  79-32.  This 
salt  is  obtained  from  the  native  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  strontia,  exactly 
as  cldoride  of  barium  is  obtained  from  the  native  salts  of  barytes. 
It  crystallizes  in  long  needles  which  deliquesce.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water. 

Sulphate  of  Strontia.—SrO.SOs.  Eq.  1148-4  or  91-9.  This,  the 
most  abundant  source  of  strontia,  is  found  native  crystallized,  isomorph- 
ous  with  sulphate  of  barytes.  It  may  be  produced  artificially,  as  a 
white  powder,  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  any  solution  containing 
strontia.  It  is  dissolved  by  3600  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  remains 
dissolved  after  cooling.  It  is  fused  by  a  strong  heat ;  with  charcoal  it 
gives  sulphuret  of  strontium. 

Nitrate  of  Strontia, — SrO.NOj.  Crystallizes  in  octohedrons,  which 
dissolve  in  five  parts  of  cold,  and  one-half  part  of  boiling  water.  Mr. 
Scanlan  has  observed,  that  during  the  crystallization  of  this  salt 
bright  flashes  of  light  are  emitted.  It  is  anhydrous,  but  decrepitates 
when  heat-ed,  owing  to  mechanically  included  water.  On  the  applica- 
tion of  heat,  these  crystals  evolve  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  leave  pure 
strontia. 

SALTS  OF  CALCIUM. 

Chloride  of  Calinum.—CaCl  +  6Aq.  Eq.  693-7  +  675  or  55-47 
+  54,  is  obtained  by  decomposing  carbonate  of  lime  with  muriatic  add. 
In  the  laboratory  it  is  abundantly  procured  as  the  residue  of  the  pre- 
paration of  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  &c.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water; 
its  solution,  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syTup,  gives,  by  cooling, 
long  striated  rhombic  prisms,  which  deliquesce  with  great  rapidity,  and 
when  heated  undergo  watery  fusion ;  soon  after  which  it  abandons  two- 
tliirds  of  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  a  powder  is  obtained,  CaCl 
4-  2Aq.  in  which  form  it  is  best  adapted  for  freezing  mixtures.  Heated 
still  further,  it  becomes  anhydrous,  and  at  a  red  lieat  fuses.  In  tliis 
state  it  is  phosphorescent  in  the  dark,  forming  llomberg's  p}Tophorus. 
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It  has  a  very  great  affinity  for  water,  combining  with  two  atoms  of  it 
with  the  evolution  of  much  heat,  and  is  hence  employed  to  dry  gases 
for  experimental  purposes,  and  to  remove  water  from  Uquids,  as  in  the 
rectification  of  alcohol. 

This  salt  combines  with  lime,  forming  an  oxy-chloride  of  calcium, 
CaCl  +  3CaO.  which  is  obtained  by  boiling  a  solution  of  it  with  an 
excess  of  lime  and  filtering.  The  new  substance  crystallizes,  on  cooling, 
in  small  flat  rhombs,  which  contain  forty-nine  per  cent,  or  fifteen  atoms 
of  water. 

The  bromide,  or  iodide  of  calcium  do  not  present  any  interest. 

Fluoride  of  Calcium. — Ca.F.  is  an  abundant  mineral  known  as  fluor 
8j)ar,  found  crystallized  in  cubes  and  octohedrons,  but  j)rincipally  mas- 
sive. When  first  extracted  from  the  earth  it  is  moderately  tough  and 
soft,  and  is  cut  into  ornaments  which  present  a  beautiful  variety  of 
colours.  Its  crystals  become  strongly  phospliorescent  by  heat,  or  by 
electricity ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water  :  from  it  all  the  other  preparations 
of  fluorine  are  derived,  as  noticed  in  pp.  445,  and  452.  It  is  quite 
insoluble  in  water,  and  appears  as  a  gelatinous  precipitate  when 
hydrofluoric  acid  is  added  to  any  soluble  salt  of  lime.  When  heated 
in  contact  with  silicious  or  aluminous  minerals,  it  forms  easily  fusible 
compounds,  and  being  thus  of  use  as  vlJIux  in  the  smelting  of  metallic 
ores,  its  name  of  JIuor  spar  was  thence  derived. 

Sulphate  of  Lime,— C^O.  SO3  +  2Aq.  Eq.  850-0  +  225  or  68  + 
18.  May  be  prepared  artificially,  by  mixing  a  solution  of  any  soluble 
salt  of  lime  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  a  crystalline  powder,  nearly 
equally  soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water,  requiring  461  times  its  weight 
for  its  solution.  It  occurs  in  nature  abundantly,  and  in  various  forms : 
1st,  in  distinct,  colourless  crystals ;  2nd,  in  semi-transparent  masses 
of  crystidHne  structure,  constituting  alahastery  and  in  amorphous  masses 
forming  extensive  rocky  strata,  in  many  places,  in  which  state  it  is 
called  common  gypsum.  From  this  plaster  of  paris  is  obtained,  by 
calcining  the  gypsum,  broken  into  small  pieces,  in  ovens  at  a  tempera- 
ture below  300®,  until  its  water  of  crystallization  is  expelled.  In  this 
operation  it  falls  to  powder,  and  is  to  be  put  up  in  tight  vessels,  so  as 
to  exclude  the  air.  When  mixed  with  water  it  rapidly  recombines  with 
the  tw^o  atoms,  evolving  heat  and  expanding  in  becoming  solid,  so  as 
to  fill  up  all  interstices  of  the  mould  into  which  it  may  be  poured.  On 
this  property  is  founded  the  art  of  casting  in  plaster  and  the  formation 
of  the  various  kinds  of  stucco,  or  artificial  stone,  in  which  a  solution 
of  glue,  or  of  various  earthy  salts,  may  be  substituted  for  pure  water. 
If  the  gypsum  had  been  heated,  in  baking,  above  300°,  it  is  changed 

in  nature,  and  no  longer  combines  with  water,  so  as  to  set ;  it  is  then 
39 
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converted  into  a  form  which  exists  in  nature  crjstallizetl,  and  which  is 
termed  anhydrite. 

A  double  salt  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  soda  is  found 
native,  and  termed  Glauberite.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  by  which  it  is 
also  decomposed.     It  cannot  be  formed  artificially. 

The  Hyposulphite  of  Lime  is  a  soluble  salt,  the  mode  of  preparing 
which  is  described  p.  399. 

The  Nitrate  of  Lime  is  very  deliquescent,  and  is  decomposed  by  a 
moderate  heat. 

Phosphoric  acid  combines  with  lime  in  several  proportions,  of  which 
the  most  important  is  the  Basic  tridasic  phosphate  of  lime,  or  Earth  of 
hones.  This  salt,  which  constitutes  the  inorganic  portion  of  the  skele- 
ton of  the  mammalia,  mixed  only  with  small  quantities  of  carbonate 
and  sulphate  of  lime,  and  of  fluoride  of  calcium,  has  the  formula 
8CaO  +  3P0^.  It  may  be  obtained  precipitated,  by  dissolving  bone 
earth  in  muriatic  acid,  and  exactly  neutralizing  the  solution  by  caustic 
ammonia.  It  falls  as  a  gelatinous  powder  containing  four  atoms  of 
water.  As  the  phosphoric  acid  of  bones  is  in  its  tribasic  condition, 
Graham  considers  it  to  be  a  combination  of  two  phosphates,  thus, 
2(3CaO.P05  +  Aq.)  +  (HO.2CaO.PO5  +  Aq.)  Each  of  these  tribasic 
phosphates  of  lime  may  be  obtained  separate,  by  decomposing  solutions 
of  chloride  of  calcium  by  solutions  of  the  ordinarj^  phosphate,  or  of  the 
subphosphate  of  soda. 

Hypochlorite  of  Liine. — Chloride  of  Lime. — Bleaching  Salt.  When 
speaking  of  the  oxygen  compounds  of  cliloriue,  and  of  the  chlorate  and 
hypochlorate  of  potash,  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice  the  diversity  of 
opinion  regarding  the  nature  of  the  bleaching  substances  formed  by  the 
action  of  cldorine  on  the  alkalies,  and  on  hme.  Of  these  the  chloride 
of  lime  is  by  far  the  most  important  in  the  arts.  It  is  prepared  by 
generating  chlorine  in  a  large  still,  a,  b,  h,  f  as  described  p.  418,  the 
materials  being  kept  constantly  mixed,  by  means  of  an  agitator  moved 
round  by  the  handle  d.  The  gas  is  conducted  by  the  tube  eeio  the 
upper  part  of  a  wooden  reservoir,  or  apartment,  as  in  the  figure,  (next 
page),  made  very  tight,  i,  i,  on  the  floor  of  which,  pure  hydrate  of  hme 
is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  gas.  Tlie  lime  is  introduced  by  the 
door  k,  I',  and  the  surface  is  changed  occasionally  by  stirring  witli  rakes 
by  means  of  the  apertures  I,  I,  I :  the  absorption  should  take  place  so 
slowly  as  not  to  evolve  any  sensible  heat.  In  this  way  100  parts  of 
slaked  hme  combine  generally  with  from  fifty  to  sixty  of  chlorine.  If 
the  process  be  carried  on  too  rapidly,  a  quantity  of  lime  is  decomposed, 
chlorate  of  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium  being  formed,  wliich  may  be 
recognized  by  the  product  getting  damp  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
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Tlie  best  blcachiug  |)owdcr  thus  prepared  by  the  dry  way,  does  not 
cotitaiii  more  tliun  forty  per  cent,  of  cliloriiii; ;  this  does  not  correspond 


to  any  exact  atomic  coiistitntion ;  but  if  lime  be  diffused  tlirougli  water 
so  as  to  form  a  thin  cream,  it  then  absorbs  more  than  its  own  weight  of 
gas,  and  is  totally  dissolved.  It  is  probably  the  mechanical  disadvan- 
tages of  the  dry  powder,  which  prevents  the  absorption  of  the  gas  reach- 
ing this  limit,  and  the  best  bleaching  powder  may  be  looked  on  as  a 
mixture  of  true  chloride  of  lime,  with  about  cigbtecu  per  cent,  of  hy- 
drate of  lime  in  excess.  Accordingly,  when  onlinary  bleaching  jKiwder 
is  treated  with  water,  the  true  atomic  compound  is  dissolved  out  and 
tlic  excess  of  lime  remains.  The  composition  of  the  theoretical  and  the 
best  practical  substances  may,  therefore,  be  expressed  as  follows : 

TlieorcticRl.                                                Beit  pmctical 
1  atom  clUorinc,  35'47        48-93      Chlorine 40-32 


72-47      100-00  10000 

But  the  generality  of  good  samples  in  commerce  will  be  found  not  to 
exceed  thirty  per  cent,  of  chlorine. 

The  solution  of  this  chloride  of  lime  has  a  marked  alkaline  reaction; 
it  is  without  any  bleaching  power,  except  an  acid  be  present,  wliich  libe- 
rates chlorine  and  enables  it  to  destroy  the  colouring  matter.  It  is 
thus  that  the  colour  can  be  removed  from  certain  points  without  injur- 
ing others,  which  is  of  very  great  importance  in  calico  printing ;  thus  a 
piece  of  cloth  i)eing  dyed  unifonnly  with  madder,  (as  Turkey  red),  the 
pattern  is  printed  on  with  tartaric  acid  thickened  with  gum,  and  the 
whole  being  immersed  in  a  bath  of  chloride  of  lime,  the  chlorine  is 
liberated  by  the  acid  at  every  point  of  the  pattern,  and  the  cloth  is 
there  bleached,  giving  a  white  ground,  on  which  other  colours  may  be 
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be  applictl,  whilst  the  general  surface  remains  deep  red.  A  solution  of 
ble^iching  powder  in  water  exhales  a  sensible  odour  of  clilorine,  owing 
to  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  obtains  thereby 
weak  bleaching  properties. 

As  the  technical  value  of  bleaching  powder  depends  on  the  total 
quantity  of  chlorine  which  it  contains,  this  may  be  determined  without 
reference  to  its  theoretical  constitution.  For  this  purpose  a  variety  of 
methods  have  been  proposed,  and  the  process  is  termed  Chlorometry. 
The  earliest  method  employed,  consisted  in  preparing  a  standard  solution 
of  sulphate  of  indigo,  which,  being  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  was  bleached 
by  the  chlorine  expelled  from  the  lime  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  evi- 
dently, the  richer  the  bleaching  powder  was  in  chlorine,  the  more  solu- 
tion of  indigo  a  certain  weight  of  it  could  bleach.  The  action  of 
chlorine  on  indigo  is,  however,  so  complex,  that  this  method  was  found 
exposed  to  numerous  fallacies,  and  may  be  considered  as  now  obsolete. 
Latterly  Gay  Lussac  has  proposed  to  substitute  for  this,  the  more 
definite  action  of  chlorine  in  acidifying  arsenic.  He  prepares  a  solution 
of  arsenious  acid  in  muriatic  acid,  and  dilutes  this  with  water.  On 
adding  thereto  a  solution  of  cldoride  of  lime,  tlie  muriatic  acid  takes 
the  lime,  and  the  chlorine,  decomposing  water,  converts  the  arsenious 
acid  into  arsenic  acid,  and  itself  forms  hydrochloric  acid ;  AsOj  with 
2C1  and  2. HO  producing  AsOj  and  S.HCl.  The  proportions  which  I 
employ  in  this  reaction  are  as  follows  :  100  grains  of  arsenious  acid  are 
to  be  dissolved  in  2000  grains  of  strong  spirits  of  salt,  and  this  liquor 
diluted  witli  distilled  water,  till  it  occupies  the  volume  of  7000  grains 
of  water.  This  is  the  standard  test  liquor ;  to  employ  it,  100  grains  of 
bleaching  powder  to  be  tested  are  to  be  diffused  through  1000  grains  of 
water  and  the  test  Uquor  to  be  gently  poured  from  a  graduated  glass  on 
it,  in  a  deep  jar,  continually  stirring  the  mixture.  A  drop  of  weak 
solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo  is  to  be  occasionally  applied  by  means  of 
a  glass  rod  to  the  surface  of  the  liquor ;  as  long  as  any  chlorine  remains 
unaltered,  the  blue  colour  of  the  drop  is  instantly  destroyed,  and  the 
addition  of  the  arsenic  Uquor  is  to  be  continued  until  the  blue  drop  re- 
mains unaltered.  Then  the  quantity  of  clilorine  present  in  the  100 
grains  of  bleaching  powder,  is  represented  by  xiu^h  of  the  quantity  of 
the  test  liquor  employed ;  thus  if  there  were  2565  grains  of  the  test 
liquor  necessary  to  destroy  the  bleaching  powder  of  the  100  grains  of 
chloride  of  lime,  the  quantity  of  clilorine  would  be  25*65.  This  is  not 
absolutely  correct,  for  in  theory,  the  true  quantity  of  clilorine  indicated 
would  be  26*08,  but  as  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  are  always  em- 
ployed, more  than  what  should  by  theory  be  necessary,  the  practical 
proportion  of  xAu  comes  excessively  close  to  the  truth.      Even  one- 
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half  per  cent,  which  is  the  limit  of  error,  is  quite  unimportant  in 
practice. 

Another  method,  which  is  simple  and  rapid  in  execution,  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  described  in  p.  499,  for  determining  the  technical 
value  of  black  oxide  of  manganese  by  means  of  copperas,  (green  sul- 
phate of  iron).  The  proportion  and  method  of  testing  which  I  employ 
are  as  follows  :  390  grains  of  clean  and  dry  crystals  of  green  sulphate 
of  iron  are  to  be  dissolved  in  as  much  water  as  will  bring  the  solution 
to  the  volume  of  5000  grains  of  water.  On  the  other  hand,  100  grains 
of  the  chloride  of  lime  is  to  be  diffused  through  1000  grains  of  water, 
and  the  solution  of  copperas  is  to  be  added  thereto,  until  the  presence 
of  a  trace  of  the  protosulphate  of  iron  in  excess  is  indicated,  by  the 
mixed  liquor  striking  a  full  blue  colour  when  a  drop  of  it  is  placed  on 
a  sUp  of  paper,  imbibed  with  red  prussiate  of  potash.  The  quantity  of 
chlorine  present  in  the  100  grains  of  the  bleaching  powder,  is  y^^  of 
the  quantity  of  the  standard  copperas  Uquor  employed;  thus,  if  2783 
grains  measure  of  the  volume  of  the  solution  be  found  necessary,  the 
sample  contains  27*83  of  chlorine  per  cent.  For  the  27*83  of  liquor 
contains  217  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron  which  is  peroxidized  by  the 
action  of  27*6  grains  of  chlorine;  here  also  the  limit  of  error  need  not 
exceed  one-half  per  cent.  Other  processes  have  been  proposed,  founded, 
some  on  the  change  of  yellow  prussiate  into  red  prussiate  of  potash,  by 
means  of  the  chlorine  of  the  bleaching  powder ;  and  others,  by  decom- 
posing the  bleaching  powder  by  means  of  an  excess  of  water  of  ammonia, 
and  measuring  the  nitrogen  gas  evolved,  but  these  are  more  trouble- 
some and  less  exact  than  the  processes  already  detailed,  which  are  those 
most  worthy  of  confidence  from  the  manufacturer. 

As  to  the  theoretical  nature  of  bleaching  powder,  chemists  are  not  as 
yet  able  to  decide  positively.  The  original  and  simple  idea  of  a  direct 
combination  between  the  chlorine  and  the  lime,  has  been  revived  by 
Millon,  who  advanced,  that  by  decomposing  the  salts  of  lead,  iron,  and 
copper,  by  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  precipitates  were  obtained, 
which  were  compounds  of  the  protoxide  of  the  metal  united  with  as 
much  chlorine  as  was  equivalent  to  the  oxygen  necessary  to  form  perox- 
ide. Thus,  that  with  lead,  a  chloroxide  Pb.O.Cl ;  that  with  iron,  a 
chloroxide  Fe^Oa.Cl.  The  chloride  of  lime  CaO.Cl.  should  thus  be 
equivalent  to  deutoxide  of  calcium,  Ca.0.0.  It  has  been  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  evidence,  is  not  yet  satisfactory.  The  peroxide  of  potas- 
sium is  KO3,  whilst  chloride  of  potash  is  not  K.O.Cl  2  but  KO.Cl.  The 
composition  of  all  tliese  bleaching  compounds,  appears  to  be  an  atom 
of  chlorine  united  to  an  atom  of  a  protoxide,  and  this  may  be  explained, 
by  supposing  a  hypoclilorite  and  a  metallic  chloride  to  be  formed;  thus 
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2CaO  and  2C'l  may  give  CaO  +  CIO  and  CaCl.  But  if  this  hapi)eiis, 
the  chloride  of  calcium  certainly  remains  comhined,  forming  a  double 
salt ;  for  the  bleaching  powder,  if  j)ro])erly  prepared,  has  no  tendency 
to  dehquesee,  and  only  becomes  damp  when  long  kept,  and  then  chlo- 
rate of  Ume,  and  free  chloride  of  calcium  are  formed,  and  all  its  bleach- 
ing qualities  are  lost.  There  are  thus  two  views  equally  tenable ;  first, 
that  the  bleaching  compounds  are  chlorides  of  oxides,  correspondiug  to 
peroxides ;  and  second,  that  they  arc  double  salts  of  a  hy{>ocliloritei 
with  a  chloride,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  consider,  that  the  chloroiis 
acid  ClO^  comes  into  play  in  their  manufacture,  although  the  salts  of 
that  acid  when  otherwise  prepared,  do  possess  bleaching  properties. 


SALTS  OF  MAGNESIUM. 

Chloriih  of  Magnesium, — MgCl.  Eq.  000*9,  or  48'16,  may  be  ob- 
tained in  solution  by  acting  on  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  with  muriatic 
acid ;  by  evaporation,  it  may  be  obtained  in  prisms  with  6  Aq.  which 
are  very  deliquescent.  These  crystals  cannot  be  deprived  of  water, 
without  total  decomposition,  the  chlorine  passing  off  as  muriatic  acid, 
and  magnesia  remaining  behind.  The  chloride  may,  however,  be  ob- 
tained anhydrous,  by  previously  mixing  its  solution  w^th  sal-ammoniac, 
with  which  it  forms  an  anhydrous  double  salt,  which,  when  heated  to 
redness,  gives  off  sid-ammouiac,  and  the  pure  cldoridc  of  magnesium 
remains  melted,  and  forms  a  clear  crystalline  mass  when  cold.  The 
chloride  of  magnesium  exists  in  sea  water. 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia,— MgO^^O^.  Eq.  759-1  or  CO-8.  This  salt 
exists  abundantly  in  saline  mineral  springs,  as  those  of  Seidlitz,  Setters, 
and  Epsom,  from  whence  it  derives  its  common  name  of  epsom  salt. 
It  is  extracted  principally  from  the  magnesian  limestone,  which  is  cal- 
cined, and  the  mixed  lime  and  magnesia  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid ;  the  sulphate  of  lime  being  very  sparuigly  soluble,  is  easily  sepa- 
rated from  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  by  washing  with  water,  the  latter 

is  dissolved  out  and  the  liquor  evaporated  aiid  crys- 
tallized. A  great  deal  is  also  made  from  the 
mother  liquor  of  sea  water,  or  bittern,  (p,  60S). 
This  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  and  the 
salt  formed  separated  by  crystaUization. 

The  sulphate  of  magnesia  crystallizes  in  oblique 
rhombic  ])risms,  as  in  the  figure,  containiug  seven 
atoms  of  water,  of  which  one  is  constitutional,  and 
the  other  six  crystalline ;  its  formula  is  therefore 
MgO.SO.,,  HO  4-  0  Aq;  when  heated  to  ;U2°,  it  ea^jily  abandons  the 
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6  Aq.  but  retains  the  seventh  atom  of  water  even  at  4C0®.  It  com- 
bines with  the  sulphate  of  potash,  to  form  a  double  salt,  (MgO" 
SO3  +  KO.SOjj)  +  6  Aq ;  the  atom  of  constitutional  water  being  re- 
placed by  the  alkaline  sulpliate.  The  sulphates  of  soda  and  of  ammonia 
act  in  the  same  way. 

Nitrate  of  Magnesia, — MgO.NOa  is  very  soluble  and  deliquescent. 
It  cannot  be  obtained  dry,  as  it  crystalhzes  with  six  equivalents  of 
water,  of  which  five  are  expelled  by  a  moderate  heat,  and  by  a  higher 
temperature,  the  nitric  acid  itself  passes  off  and  magnesia  remains  be- 
hind ;  MgO.NO,.HO  producing  MgO  and  HO.NO^. 

The  Borate  of  Magnesia  constitutes  the  mineral  boracite,  whose  elec- 
trical and  crystalline  properties  have  been  already  noticed. 

Tliere  exists  a  great  number  of  combinations  of  silicic  acid  with 
magnesia,  constituting  the  steatite,  or  soapstone ;  the  meerschaum,  of 
which  pipe  bowls  are  cut ;  olivine,  and  the  serpentine  which  exists  abun- 
dantly in  the  green  marble  of  Galway ;  these  are  simple  silicates  of 
magnesia ;  others,  as  amphihole  and  pyroxene,  are  double  silicates  of 
magnesia  and  Ume,  more  or  less  replaced  by  protoxide  of  iron. 

SALTS  OF  ALUMINUM. 

Chloride  of  Aliminum.—Al^Cly  Eq.  1670-3,  or  133-84.  In  a 
hydrated  form  this  salt  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  alumina  in 
muriatic  acid,  a  solution  being  obtained,  which,  when  evaporated,  yields 
very  deliquescent  crystals,  containing  twelve  atoms  of  water.  On  ap- 
plying heat  to  this,  the  salt  itself  is  decomposed,  muriatic  acid  is  given 
off,  and  pure  alumina  remains.  The  dry  chloride  of  aluminum  is 
formed  only  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  described  for  chloride  of 
silicon,  p.  451.  Pure  alumina  is  mixed  with  lampblack  and  ignited  in 
a  porcelain  tube,  whilst  a  stream  of  dry  chlorine  is  passed  over  it ;  the 
oxygen  of  the  alumina  combines  with  the  carbon  and  forms  carbonic 
oxide,  and  the  chlorine  combines  with  the  aluminum.  The  resulting 
chloride,  being  volatile,  subhmes,  and  is  condensed  in  the  cool  portion 
of  the  tube,  which  is  allowed  to  project  some  distance  beyond  the 
furnace  for  that  purpose,  or  a  wide  glass  tube  is  adapted  to  receive 
the  salt. 

The  chloride  of  aluminum  thus  formed  is  a  pale-green  crystalline 
mass.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  fumes  and  deliquesces.  Once  combined 
with  water,  it  cannot  be  freed  from  it.  It  is  used  to  obtain  metallic 
aluminum,  as  described  p.  490. 

The  Fluoride  of  Aluminum  is  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  The 
beautiful  gem,  the  topaz,  is  a  double  fluoride  and  silicate  of  alumina. 
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Sulphate  of  Alumina  (AI9O3  +  3SO3)  +  18  Aq.  This  salt  is  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  alumina  in  dUute  sulphuric  acid,  it  has  a  sweetish 
styptic  taste,  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  thin  flexible 
plates;  when  heated,  it  abandons  its  water,  and  at  a  red  heat,  its  sulphuric 
acid,  alumina  remaining  pure.  The  sulphuric  acid  unites  with  alomina 
in  many  other  proportions,  of  which  that  constituting  the  mineral  alu- 
minite  is  the  most  important ;  its  formula  is  AljOj  +  SO,  -|-  8  Aq. ; 
the  base,  acid  and  water,  each  containing  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen. 
This  salt  is  produced  also,  by  adding  an  excess  of  caustic  ammonia  to  a 
solution  of  alum ;  hence  caustic  ammonia  cannot  be  used  to  prepare 
pure  alumina  (p.  490). 

The  sulphate  of  alumina  combines  with  the  alkaline  sulphates  to  form 
the  remarkable  double  salts,  the  common  alums.  The  most  ordinary 
kind  is  the  double  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash,  the  formula  of  which 
is  (KO.SO3  +  Al  A  +  3SO3)  +  24  Aq.  From  the  large  quantities  of 
this  salt  employed  in  the  processes  of  dying,  its  manufacture  is  conducted 
upon  the  great  scale.  In  the  coal  districts,  and  interstratified  with  the 
beds  of  good  coal,  strata  of  clay-slate  are  generally  found,  containing  a 
certain  quantity  of  coaly  material,  and  through  which  abundance  of 
bisulphuret  of  iron  is  disseminated  in  the  instable  rhombic  form,  (see 
pp.  315  and  510.)  Wlien  this  ahtn  slate  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the 
sulphuret  of  iron  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  and  forms  copperas,  with  an 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  reacts  on  the  clays,  with  the  alumina 
of  which  it  combines.  This  effect  is  accelerated  by  the  application  of 
heat,  which  is  applied  by  building  up  the  mineral  into  pyramidal  lieaps, 
with  some  fuel  underneath,  and  channels  through  the  interior,  by  which 
a  draught  may  be  established ;  the  fuel  below  being  set  on  fire,  the 
slate  contains  coal  enough  to  maintain  its  own  combustion,  and  the 
mass  changes  in  colour  as  it  burns,  becoming  brick  red ;  according  as 
the  process  is  carried  through,  successive  .quantities  of  mineral  are  added 
to  the  burning  heap,  until  it  often  acquires  a  height  of  sixty  or  eighty 
feet.  AVhen  the  mass  thus  calcined  has  become  quite  cold,  it  is  pow- 
dered and  lixiviated  with  water ;  a  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  alumina 
and  sulphate  of  iron  dissolve  out,  and  the  liquor  is  brought  by  evapora- 
tion to  a  certain  degree  of  strength.  A  solution  of  some  salt  of  potash 
is  then  added,  generally  the  waste  chloride  of  potassium  from  soap 
boilers,  and  the  sulphate  of  iron  being  decomposed,  forms  sulphate  of 
potash,  which  unites  with  the  sulphate  of  alumina,  and  crystallizes  out 
as  alum,  whilst  the  iron  remains  as  chloride  in  the  liquor. 

In  some  volcanic  countries,  as  Italy,  a  mineral  is  found  already  con- 
taining potash  and  sulphuric  acid  unites  to  alumina,  from  which  is  ob- 
tained a  very  pure  alum,  rocfc-nlvm,  which  is  valued  very  much  by  dyers. 
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on  account  of  its  total  freedom  from  sulphate  of  iron,  of  wliich  Eng- 
lish alum  generally  contains  a  small  trace,  which  injures  the  colours 
of  the  dyes. 

Alum  crystallizes  in  regular  octohedrons,  the  solid  angles  being  often 
replaced  by  the  surfaces  of  a  cube.  When  heated,  the  water  is  first 
expelled,  and  at  a  red  heat,  it  parts  with  most  of  its  sulphuric  acid, 
sulphate  of  potash  and  pure  alumina  remaining.  The  taste  of  alum  is 
sweet  and  astringent,  it  reacts  acid,  and  is  soluble  in  18  "4  parts  of  cold, 
and  in  0*75  parts  of  boiling  water.  A  remarkable  pyrophorus,  that  of 
Hoinberg,  is  prepared  from  alum ;  three  parts  of  dried  alum  and  one  of 
lampblack  well  mixed,  are  to  be  placed  in  a  stout  glass  bottle,  and  being 
bedded  with  sand  in  a  crucible,  are  to  be  carefully  heated  to  redness, 
until  a  blue  flame  appears  at  the  mouth  of  the  bottle;  when  this  has 
lasted  a  few  minutes,  the  bottle  is  to  be  stoppered  with  a  bit  of  chalk, 
and  the  whole  cautiously  cooled.  The  bottle  contains  a  black  powder, 
a  mixture  of  lampblack,  alumina,  and  sulphuret  of  potassium,  which 
list  being  in  a  state  of  exceedingly  minute  division,  takes  fire  when  a 
little^of  the  product  is  shaken  out  of  the  bottle,  and  emits  considerable 
h'ght. 

Basic  Alum, — Cubical  Alum, — AI9O3.  ^SOj.  +  KO.SO3.  This  sub- 
stiince,  which  is  preferred  to  ordinary  alum  as  a  mordant,  is  prepared  by 
adding  carbonate  of  potash  to  a  solution  of  alum,  as  long  as  the  pre- 
cipitate which  first  forms  is  redissolved  by  agitation.  It  crystallizes  in 
cubes  which  have  no  acid  reaction. 

The  sulphate  of  soda  combining  with  sulphate  of  alumina,  forms  the 
soda  aluMj  which  is  not  much  used.  The  ammonia  alum  will  be  here- 
after noticed. 

The  Phmphaie  of  Alumina  constitutes  a  remarkable  mineral  found  in 
CJork  and  Tipperary,  the  wavelUte, 

The  simple  and  double  silicates  of  alumina  constitute  probably  the 
majority  of  all  known  minerals ;  such  of  them  as  possess  technical  or 
pharmaceutic  value  are  noticed  under  the  heads  of  the  uses  to  which 
they  are  apjJied.  For  a  description  of  the  others,  I  refer  to  the  ordi- 
nary works  on  mineralogy. 

One  substance,  however,  of  wliich  the  constitution  is  very  curious, 
may,  from  its  technical  importance,  be  here  noticed,  the  lapis  lazuli,  or 
ultramarine.  It  is  found  in  veins  in  igneous  rocks  in  Siberia,  but  par- 
ticularly in  China.  It  is  of  a  rich  blue  colour,  not  crystalline,  and 
being  powdered,  serves  in  painting  as  the  richest  and  most  permanent 
blue ;  its  composition  has  been  found  to  be  in  100  parts,  silica,  35'8; 
alumina  84  8;  soda,  23-2;  sulphur,  3*1;  carbonate  of  lime,  3-1;  it 
is  difficult  to  deduce  a  formula  from  these  numbers,  and  the  state  of 
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combination  of  tlic  sulpliur  is  not  well  understood.  Attempts  at  imi- 
tating the  composition  of  this  body  have  been  partially  successful,  aud 
a  large  quantity  of  artificial  ultram-arine  is  now  made  for  painters'  use 
by  the  following  process ;  freshly  precipitated  silicic  acid,  and  alumina, 
arc  mixed  with  sulphur  in  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  all  in  the  propor- 
tions above  given,  and  the  mixture  dried  down ;  the  resulting  mass  is 
])laccd  in  a  covered  crucible  and  exposed  to  a  white  heat,  it  gives  a  dark 
and  jHire  blue  mass,  to  which,  for  the  i)erfect  bringing  out  of  the  colour, 
the  air  must  have  had  partial  access  during  its  ignition.  The  product 
is  reduced  to  impalpable  powder  by  the  same  process  adopted  for  tlie 
native  substance. 

Constitution  of  Glass  and  Porcelain, 

1  deferred  tlie  description  of  the  silicates  of  potash,  soda,  aud  lime, 
Ix'causc  they  stand  so  closely  allied  with  the  silicate  of  alumina,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  important  manufactures  of  glass  and  earthenware,  that  their 
properties  could  only  be  well  understood  when  studied  in  connexion 
with  it. 

Silicic  acid  combines  with  the  {dkalics  in  many  proportions,  of  wliich 
those  that  contain  a  considerable  excess  of  base  are  soluble  in  water. 

Thus  is  prepared  the  liquor  of  finis,  by  melting  together  one  part  of 
powdered  quartz,  and  two  of  carbonate  of  potash ;  the  carbonic  acid  is 
expelled  and  a  glassy  mass  is  obtained,  which  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and 
is  very  soluble  in  water.  It  reacts  strongly  iJkaline,  and  gives,  with 
acids,  a  precipitate  of  silica  in  its  soluble  form,  as  described  p.  450. 
In  tliis  preparation,  soda  may  be  constituted  for  potash  in  a  proi)ortion 
one-third  less,  and  a  mixture  of  seventy  parts  carbonate  of  potash,  fifty- 
four  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  and  152  of  fine  quartz  sand,  gives  a  still 
more  fusible  and  soluble  product.  This  substance,  under  the  name  of 
soluble  glass,  lias  been  employed  to  render  wood  incombustible ;  several 
coats  of  a  strong  solution  of  it  being  applied  under  the  paint. 

When  the  quantity  of  silicic  acid  is  greater,  the  resulting  alkaUue 
silicate  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  possesses  the  quaUties  wliich  give  to 
glass  its  iJcculiar  value.  These  are,  first,  to  solidify,  after  being  melted, 
very  gradually,  and  to  pass  through  a  condition  of  pastiness,  which  ad- 
mits of  its  being  blown  out,  cut,  and  fasliioned  in  every  way ;  aud 
second,  to  remain,  when  solid,  quite  transparent  and  destitute  of  any 
tendency  to  crystalline  structure.  Its  composition  should  also  be  such 
as  to  resist  completely  the  action  of  air  and  water. 

The  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  are,  1st,  quarts  sand, 
as  free  as  possible  from  iron ;  2nil,  lime  used  sometimes  pure,  some- 
times s^laked ;  occasionally   chalk   is  employed  in  place  of  lime ;  3rd, 
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carbonate  of  potash,  (pearl  ashes  of  commerce)  ;  4th,  carbonate  of  soda, 
or  a  salt  of  soda,  as  Glauber's  salt,  or  common  salt ;  5th,  old  broken 
glass,  technically  termed  cullet ;  6th,  red  lead,  which  must  be  extremely 
pure ;  and  for  corrective  purposes,  arsenious  acid  sometimes,  but  more 
frequently  black  oxide  of  manganese.  These  materials  are  by  no 
means  aU  employed  together;  the  composition  of  various  kinds  of 
glass  differing  very  much,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table  of  the 
best  analyses  of  glass. 


Constituents. 


p. 

50 


Crown  Glass.  Bottle  Glass. 


i        I  I  I  I 

;No.1,No.2.  No.  3.  No.  4.  \  No.  6.  No.  6. 


!  Silicic  Acid 

71-7  69-2 

1  Potash 

12-7  15-8 

Soda 

2-5    30 

Lime 

iO-3    7-6 

Alumina 

0-4    1-2 

!  Magnesia 

...  '  20 

1  Oxide  of  Iron 

0-3    0-5 

Oxide  of  Manganese 

0-2    ... 

'  Oxide  of  Lead 

1 

•  •  •           •  •  • 

98-1  99-3 

1 

62-8    69*2 

22- 1      80 
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No.  7. 


59  2 
90 


No.  8. 


51-9 
13-8 


0-4 

10 

28*2 


97-8 


33-3 


990 


No.  9. 


42-5 
11-7 

0-5 
1-8 


43-5 


1000 


Although  in  some  of  these  analyses  a  slight  loss  occurred,  yet  they 
are  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  purposes.  No  1  is  the  hard  Bohemian 
glass  so  valuable  to  the  chemist,  from  the  high  temperature  it  bears 
without  softeniug.  No.  2,  also  a  Bohemian  glass,  is  much  more  fusi- 
ble, and  is  that  in  ordinary  use.  No.  3  is  English  plate,  and  No. 
1,  German  plate  glass.     Nos.  5  and  G  are  both  Trench.     Nos.  7  and 

8  are  Enghsh  glass  for  the  table  use  and  chemical  apparatus ;  and  No. 

9  is  the  glass  so  celebrated  for  optical  purposes,  made  by  Guinaud. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  any  definite  relation  between  the  acid  and  bases 
in  these  glasses ;  indeed  we  cannot  look  upon  the  different  silicates  as 
being  really  combined  with  each  other :  they  are  rather  in  a  state  of 
intimate  mechanical  mixture.  Hence,  if  the  glass  be  kept  soft,  but 
not  liquid,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  silicates  graduidly  separate ;  the 
less  fusible  crystiilliziug,  and  rendering  the  glass  opaque  white.  This 
takes  place  most  easily  with  such  glass  as  contains  much  silicate  of  lime 
or  alumina.  In  this  form,  the  mass  is  so  hard,  as  to  strike  fire  with 
steel,  and  becomes  almost  infusible.  From  the  name  of  its  discoverer, 
it  is  termed  Bcauiuu/s porccla'tn. 

The  arrangement  of  the  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  glass  varies 
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according  the  materials  and  tlie  kind  of  product.  The  materials,  re- 
duced to  the  state  of  very  fine  powder,  ar&  iatimately  mixed,  and  fused 
in  crucibles  of  very  refractory  clay.  The  sihca  decomposes  the  carbo- 
natea  of  lime  and  potash  or  soda,  and  expelling  the  carbonic  acid,  com- 
bines with  the  alkali  and  earth.  If  sulphate  of  soda  had  been  nsed,  a 
certain  quantity  of  carbon  is  added,  by  which  the  sulphuric  acid  ia  de- 
composed, sulphurous  and  carbonic  acids  being  evolved  (p.  391) ; 
otherwise  the  silica  could  not  completely  eipel  the  sulphuric  acid. 
From  the  presence  of  minute  quantities  of  protoxide  of  iron  in  the 
materials,  tlic  glass  has,  at  first,  a  pale-greenish  tint,  which  is  coun- 
teracted by  the  addition  of  a  little  nitre  or  arsenious  acid,  these  agents 
giving  oxygen  to  the  iron,  which  does  not  colour  when  peroxidized ; 
with  the  latter  body  the  metallic  arsenic  is  evolved  in  vapour,  the  bod 
effects  of  which  should  prevent  its  employment.  More  generally  per- 
oxide of  manganese  is  used,  which,  acting  on  protoxide  of  iron,  pro- 
duces peroxide  of  iron  and  protoxide  of  manganese,  neither  of  which 
bodies  give  any  sensible  tint  to  glass.  If  there  be  too  much  manga- 
nese employed,  the  glass  acquires  a  violet  tint.  There  is  reason  to 
suspect  that  soda  glass  is  greenish  even  when  absolutely  free  from 
iron. 

The  general  arrangement  of  a  glass  furnace  may  be  illustrated  by 
referenee  to  the  figures,  wliich  represent  the  essential  parts  of  one  of 
the  most  perfccl  forms  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  fine  crown 
glass  of  Germany.     In  the  oval  furnace  a,  which  is  covered  by  a  dome. 


the  crucibles  are  arranged  in  two  rows,  of  which  one  is  represented  in 
the  sectional  figure.  Tliese  crucibles  are  left  open,  but  if  employed  for 
a  glass  containing  lead,  they  should  be  covered  with  a  hood  presenting 
only  an  aperture  pxfcmal  to  the  fnmace,  for'the  workman ;  as  the  glass 
vould  require  to  be  thus  protected  from  the  smoke  and  combustible 
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gases  of  tlie  furnace  wliicli  would  reduce  tlic  icail  to  Ihe  metallic  state. 
Between  (lie  banks  is  a  rectangular  space  for  the  fire,  resling  on  tlie 
gratings  Ob,  wbicli  arc  separated  by  the  partition  wall  f,  and  liave  aper- 


tures at  the  sides  for  tbc  iutroduction  of  the  fuel.  By  means  of  the 
passage  D,  tliere  is  access  beneath  the  grate  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
it,  and  the  draught  is  regulated  by  the  opening  or  closing  of  the  doors 
ee.  The  flame  of  tbc  fuel,  which  should  be  either  wood  or  a  very  bitu- 
minous coal,  issues  partly  through  the  apertures  in  front  of  the  cruci- 
bles 00,  and  partly  passes  by  g,  into  the  wings  and  chimney ;  by  means 
of  the  wings,  a  great  (|uautity  of  the  heat  is  economized  for  prepara- 
tory operations.  Next  the  furnace  arc  placed  the  fresh  crucibles  ee, 
which  being  always  made  in  the  glass-house,  are  there  dried,  baked, 
and  ultimately  brought  to  a  full  red  beat,  so  as  to  be  fit  for  iutroduction 
into  the  furnace  with  a  charge  of  glass,  Tlie  draught  passing  in  the 
direction  of  tbc  arrows,  over  the  low  partition,  the  flame  and  hot  air 
acts  on  the  space  k,  on  the  floor  of  which  are  spread  the  materials  for 
the  next  charge  of  glass,  well  mixed,  and  introduced  by  the  apertures 
U;  these  being  brought  to  a  dull  red  heat,  undergo  a  commencement 
of  vitrefaction,  and  are  thus  fritted  or  prepared  for  the  perfect  com- 
bination by  fusion  in  the  crucibles.  This  operation  o{ fritting  was  for- 
merly performed  in  a  separate  reverberatory  furnace.  The  draught 
escapes  partly  from  the  small  chimney  x,  but  a  portion  of  the  hot  air 
having  passed  over  the  partition  m,  is  conducted  into  the  chamber  w, 
which  is  filled  with  wood  supported  on  the  grating ;  the  hot  air,  in 
passing  off,  carries  away  the  moisture  of  the  wood,  which  is  thus  brought 
to  a  state  of  perfect  desiccation,  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  possible  effect 
in  the  furnace. 

For  the  perfect  combination  of  the  materials  and  obtaining  a  mass 
free  from  streaks  and  air  bubbles,  it  is  essential  that  the  glass  should 
be  brought  into  a  state  of  perfect  liquidity,  so  as  to  allow  the  gases  to 
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pass  oir  freely  ;  and  then  be  let  to  cool  until  it  acquires  the  pasty  con- 
sistence which  fits  it  for  being  worked  into  the  necessary  forms.  In 
thus  cooling  down,  however,  those  glasses  which  contain  oxide  of  lead 
frequently  separate  into  two  or  more  layers  of  glass  of  different  densi- 
ties, which,  when  stirred  up  by  the  tools  of  the  workman,  give  by  their 
imperfect  mixture  a  clouded  and  streaked  appearance  to  the  articles 
made  from  such  glass.  This  imperfection  is  pecuUarly  fatal  to  glass  for 
optical  purposes,  as  each  layer  may  have  a  different  refractive  power, 
and  thus  give  distorted  images. 

The  great  use  of  glass  in  the  arts  and  in  ordinary  life,  depends  upon 
its  plasticity  at  a  red  heat,  which  renders  it  capable  of  being  moulded 
into  every  form ;  its  insolubility  in  water ;  its  resisting  the  action  of 
acids  and  the  generality  of  chemical  re-agents  under  all  ordinary  circum- 
stances ;  its  transparency  and  lustre,  and  the  relations  to  heat,  to  light, 
and  to  electricity,  which  have  been  already  fully  noticed.  Erom  the 
low  conducting  power  of  glass  for  heat,  thick  portions  of  it  are  liable 
to  break  when  suddenly  warmed,  the  part  to  which  the  heat  is  directly 
applied  expanding  and  thereby  separating  from  that  which  remains 
cold.  When  a  lump  of  glass  is  suddenly  cooled,  as  by  being  laid 
while  soft  on  a  plate  of  cold  iron,  or  being  dropped  into  water,  the 
internal  portions  being  prevented  from  contracting,  remain  in  a  state 
of  instable  arrangement,  on  which  depends  its  doubly  refracting  and 
polarizing  properties,  (p.  318.)  When  the  molecules  of  such  a  piece 
of  chilled  glass  are  made  to  vibrate,  by  being  scratched,  or  a  Uttle 
fragment  being  broken  off,  they  change  totally  their  disposition,  and 
flying  asunder,  the  mass  crumbles  into  powder  with  an  explosion. 
Prince  Rupert's  drops,  with  which  this  property  of  glass  may  be 
exemplified,  are  prepared  by  taking  up  on  an  irod  rod  a  little  melted 
glass,  and  allowing  the  drops  of  it  to  fall  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water ; 
when  one  is  held  in  the  hand,  and  the  long  projecting  tail  broken  off, 
a  smart  blow  is  felt  with  a  dull  noise,  and  the  drop  is  found  to  be 
reduced  to  fine  powder.  As  this  excessive  frangibility  would  render 
glass  unfit  for  most  household  and  chemical  purposes,  it  is  necessary 
to  lessen  it  as  much  as  possible,  which  is  done  by  allowing  it  to  cool 
very  slowly.  For  this  purpose,  the  vessels  when  formed  are  placed  in 
the  annealing  furnace,  or  leer,  which  is  a  long  gallery  containing  a 
number  of  iron  trays  moveable  along  it  by  means  of  an  endless  chain ; 
the  hot  glass  articles  are  placed  in  the  trays  at  one  end,  where  a  strong 
fire  is  made,  the  flame  of  which  sweeps  to  a  certain  distance  into  the 
gallery.  According  as  new  trays  come  up,  those  already  full  are  drawn 
down  into  the  cooler  part  of  the  gallery  by  the  chain,  and  finally  issue 
at   the   other   end   quite   cold.     The   passage   down   occupying  from 
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twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  tlie  particles  of  tlie  glass,  in  cooling, 
have  time  to  assume  their  most  stable  arrangement,  and  may  then  be 
exposed,  if  not  very  thick,  to  changes  of  temperature,  provided  they  be 
not  very  sudden. 

The  specific  gravity  of  glass  varies  with  its  composition  from  2'4?  to 
3*6,  the  latter  being  that  of  flint  glass  containing  40  per  cent,  of  oxide 
of  lead.  The  lighter  glasses  are  generally  those  which  are  hardest,  and 
resist  the  action  of  water  and  of  re-agents  the  best.  The  oxide  of  lead 
in  flint  glass  is  acted  on  by  a  variety  of  chemical  substances,  which 
unfits  it  for  many  laboratory  uses.  Wliere  alkali  predominates,  the 
glass  is  rapidly  acted  on  by  the  air,  attracting  moisture,  and  thus  fre- 
quently embarrassing  electrical  experiments.  Bottle  glass  which  contains 
too  much  lime,  is  so  rapidly  corroded  by  the  cream  of  tartar  in  wine,  as 
sometimes  to  become  opaque,  and  spoil  the  wine  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days. 

I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  notice  the  various  coloured  glasses 
produced  by  the  addition  of  metallic  oxides ;  (see  p.  40) ;  on  this 
principle  is  founded  the  art  of  painting  on,  or  staining  glass,  and  also 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  gems.  These  arts  I  will  have  to  notice 
farther  on,  and  any  detail  of  their  methods  would  be  foreign  to  a  work 
like  the  present. 

The  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  earthenware  depends  on  two  prin- 
ciples, first,  that  of  the  plasticity  and  infasibility  of  clay,  and  secondly, 
the  fusibility  of  a  glass  by  which  the  substance  of  the  porous  clay  may 
be  imbibed,  and  thus  rendered  water  tight.  Clay,  when  perfectly  pure, 
appears  to  be  silicate  of  alumina,  2AI2O3  +  3  SiOg ;  but  as  the  great  de- 
posits of  clay  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  arts  are  produced  by  the 
weathering  (decomposition)  of  a  variety  of  rocks,  a  number  of  foreign 
ingredients  are  intermixed  in  small  quantity,  and  produce  varieties 
which  influence  very  much  the  proportions  used  in  the  manufacture. 
The  purest  porcelain  clay  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  feld- 
spar contained  in  granitic  and  syanitic  rocks.  The  feldspar  has  the 
formula  KO.SiOg  +  (AljOg  +  3  SiOg)  :  by  the  action  of  water  the 
silicate  of  potash  is  dissolved  out  as  soluble  glass  (p.  618),  and  the  sili- 
cate of  alumina  remains  as  a  fine  powder,  perfectly  white,  impalpable, 
forming  with  water  a  paste  capable  of  being  moulded  into  any  form, 
and  when  heated  abandoning  the  water,  and  contracting  in  volume,  but 
retaining  the  form  which  had  been  given  to  it.  The  pure  porcelain 
clay  is  seldom  found,  and  hence  is  used  only  for  the  finest  objects ; 
other  clays  of  greater  or  less  purity  are  therefore  used  either  alone  or 
mixed  with  porcelain  clay,  for  such  objects  as  stone-china  and  delft; 
and  clays  in  which  a  quantity  of  alumina  is  replaced  by  iron,  and  w  hich. 
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consequently,  when  burned,  assume  a  red  or  yellow  colour,  are  employed 
for  common  earthenware.  In  the  clays  which  contain  very  little  iron, 
and  hence  burn  white,  there  are  present  almost  universally  certain  quan- 
tities of  alkali  remaining  from  the  decomposed  feldspar,  this  is  gene- 
rally potash,  but  may  be  soda  when  the  clay  is  formed  from  albite, 
(NaO.SiOg  +  SAljOg  +  SSiO^),  and  when  the  source  of  the  clay  is  not 
a  pure  granitic  rock,  the  associated  minerals  generally  yield  a  certain 
quantity  of  lime  which  mixes  with  it.  Hence,  the  composition  of  the 
following  clpys  from  various  countries  used  in  the  manufacture  of  por- 
celain, can  easily  be  accounted  for  : 


Clay  from 

Mori. 

Schneeberg. 

Limoges. 

ComwaU. 

1 

Silica 

71-42 

43-6 

46  8 

49-60        1 

Alumina    . 

2607 

37-7 

37-3 

37-40        1 

Lime 
Potash 

013 
0-45 

"i'h 

>   traces 

Water 

120 

130 

11-20 

Oxide  of  Iron    . 

1-93 

1-5 

• • • ••• 

If  clay  alone  were  used  in  the  fabrication  of  earthenware,  although 
from  its  plasticity  it  should  assume  perfectly  the  required  form,  yet 
from  its  iufusibility  it  would,  when  baked,  have  so  little  coherence,  and, 
from  its  contraction,  be  so  liable  to  crack,  that  in  practice  it  could  not 
be  beneficially  employed.  The  paste  of  which  the  china  and  delft 
articles  are  made  consists  therefore  of  clay,  to  wliich  is  added,  siUca, 
lime,  and  potash,  in  other  words,  the  constituents  of  crown  glass, 
which,  being  fusible  at  a  high  temperature,  cement  together  the  parti- 
cles of  clay,  and  enable  the  different  portions  of  the  vessel  to  hold 
together  during  the  bakings.  Thus,  to  form  the  body  of  ironstone 
chinaware,  forty  parts  of  Devonshire  clay  arc  mixed  with  from  forty  to 
sixty  of  feldspar,  and  generally  about  five  parts  of  flint  glass,  and  ten 
of  quartz. 

It  would  not  be  within  the  object  of  the  present  work  to  detail  the 
mechanical  process  of  fashioning  articles  of  earthenware.  When 
formed,  they  are  first  dried  in  the  air,  and  then  heated  moderately,  to 
expel  as  much  water  as  will  fit  them  for  the  reception  of  the  glaze. 
This  consists  in  covering  them  perfectly  with  a  sheet  of  easily-fusible 
glass,  which,  by  entering  into  all  their  pores,  and  varnisliing  their  sur- 
face, renders  the  vessels  impervious  to  water ;  the  glassy  constituents 
of  the  paste  having,  in  quantity  and  fusibility,  only  sufficient  power  to 
cement  the  particles  of  the  clay  together,  without  depriving  the  mass  in- 
ternally of  its  porosity.     The  composition  of  the  glaze  may  vary  much  in 
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differeat  establishments ;  an  ordinary  one,  for  ironstone  cliina,  consists 
of  feldspar  36,  quartz  20,  white  lead  40,  flint-^loss  8.  These  materiale 
are  frilled  together,  and  then  being  reduced  to  impalpable  powder,  are 
dilTased  through  water,  into  which  the  vessel  to  be  glazed  is  dipped  and 
is  then  taken  out  again.  The  clayey  substance  of  the  vessel  rapidly 
imbibes  the  water,  and  the  fine  powder  of  the  glaze  remains  uniformly 
spread  upon  the  surface.  The  articles  so  prepared  are  arranged  in 
capsules  of  a  very  refractory  ware,  and  placed  in  the  kiln  or  furnace  to 
be  baked.  The  construction  of  the  porcelain  kiln  is  represented  in  the 
figure.  It  is  a  vaulted  building,  generally  of  three  stories,  provided 
with  five  fireplaces,  from  which  the  flames  pass  into  the  kiln  by  the 


m,  a,  p,  marked  with  the  arrows,  from  the  third  story  the 
«himne)  issues  The  highest  floor  is  reserved  for  drying  the  capsules 
in  which  the  articles  to  be  baked  are  arranged ,  on  the  floor  of  the 
second,  the  articles  are  dried  to  the  degree  which  fits  them  for  the 
reception  of  the  glaze  ,  and,  lu  the  lowest  chamber,  by  the  full  actios 
of  the  fire,  the  final  baking  is  performed.  The  operation  commences 
first  with  a  moderate  fire,  the  fuel  being  introduced  into  the  cavity  h, 
and  Bupphed  with  air  by  the  apertures  e,  i ;  the  heat  being  allowed  to 
nse  gradually  for  six  or  eight  hours,  the  space  h  becomes  full  of  igmted 
fuel,  and  a  strong  draught  is  established.  The  apertures  are  then 
closed,  fuel  (and  for  thii,  as  for  glass  making,  wood  answers  best)  is 
heaped  on  the  rest  b,  and  the  an  admitted  to  the  ki!n  only  after  having 
passed  through  A  The  temperature  la  thus  kept  muformly  intense 
40 
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for  seventeen  or  eighteen  hours,  and  then,  the  kihi  being  allowed  to 
cool  slowly  for  three  or  four  days,  the  articles  are  extracted  in  their 
finished  state. 

The  glaze  on  earthenware  being  a  transparent  glass,  it  may  be 
coloured  by  various  metallic  oxides,  and  thus  the  patterns  produced, 
which  give  to  the  finer  kinds  of  ware  so  much  popularity.  The 
coloured  glass  being  reduced  to  fine  powder,  is  mixed  up  with  oil  of 
spike,  and  either  laid  on  with  a  brush,  as  in  ordinary  painting,  or 
printed,  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  by  having  the  pattern  engraved 
on  copper,  and  printing  it  with  the  glaze  made  with  oil  into  a  very 
thin  ink  on  damp  tissue  paper.  The  paper  with  the  figure  thus  formed 
is  laid  evenly  on  the  vessel,  which,  from  its  porosity,  immediately 
absorbs  the  liquid  materials  of  the  ink,  and  leaves  the  powder  of  the 
glaze  on  the  surface  in  all  the  fine  tracings  of  the  design.  The  paper 
is  then  cautiously  rubbed  off  by  the  finger,  in  a  vessel  of  cold  water, 
and  the  uniform  glazing  applied  over  all,  as  before  described.  The 
blue  patterns  are  produced  by  cobalt;  the  black  by  a  mixture  of  oxides 
of  iron  and  manganese ;  the  crimson  by  gold ;  and  gold  and  platina 
are  applied  also,  in  their  metallic  state,  by  dissolving  their  chlorides  in 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  applying  this  varnish  with  a  pencil,  then  burning, 
and  burnishing  the  metaUic  surface. 

A  coarse  kind  of  glazing,  given  to  the  common  articles  of  earthen- 
ware, is  produced  by  throwing  into  the  kiln,  when  intensely  hot,  a  few 
handfuls  of  common  salt ;  by  means  of  the  watery  vapour  produced  by 
the  combustion  of  the  fuel,  the  silicic  acid  on  the  surface  of  the  earthen- 
ware decomposes  the  common  salt,  which  is  converted  into  vapour  by 
the  heat;  Si.02  with  Na.Cl  and  HO,  producing  NaO.SiO^  which 
forms  a  transparent  glassy  varnish  on  their  surface,  whilst  HCl 
passes  off  with  the  excess  of  watery  vapour,  forming  copious  white 
fumes. 

The  general  characters  of  the  salts  of  glucinum^  thorium^  yUrium, 
zirconium,  lanthanum,  and  cerium  have  been  noticed  under  the  heads 
of  these  respective  metals  (p.  573  et  seq,)  and  do  not  require  further 
detail. 

SALTS  OF  MANGANESE. 

Manganese  may  give  origin  to  four  classes  of  salts,  in  two  of  which 
it  constitutes  the  base,  and  in  the  others  forms  an  element  of  the  acid ; 
these  last,  the  m/inganates  and  perfnaTtganaies,  have  been  sufficiently 
noticed  in  pp.  500,  and  it  remains  only  to  describe  the  former. 

Protochloride  of  Manganese. — MnCl  +  4Aq.  Eq.  788*5  +  450,  or 
63'19  +  36.     This  salt  may  be  obtained  by  digesting  the  commercial 
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black  oxide  in  muriatic  acid,  until  all  the  excess  of  chlorine  has  been 
expelled,  then  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  fusing  the  mass,  at  a  bright 
red  heat,  in  a  crucible.  The  chloride  of  iron,  which  is  formed  by  the 
impurities  of  the  ore,  is  decomposed  by  the  last  portions  of  water,  and 
muriatic  acid  being  given  off,  oxide  of  iron  remains.  Hence,  on  digest- 
ing the  melted  mass  in  water,  protochloride  of  manganese  dissolves, 
and  all  the  iron  remains  insoluble.  The  solution,  which  is  of  a  pale 
pinkish  tint,  is  to  be  evaporated,  and  the  salt  crystallized.  The  crystals 
are  rhombic  tables,  rose  coloured ;  by  heat  they  lose  their  water  of 
crystallization,  but  are  not  otherwise  altered.  It  is  known  to  be  free 
from  iron  when  its  solution  gives,  with  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  a 
pure  white  precipitate. 

PercMoride  of  Manganese, — MnClj.  appears  to  be  formed  when 
strong  muriatic  acid  is  digested  on  peroxide  of  manganese  without  heat. 
A  gentle  heat  resolves  it  into  protochloride  and  free  chlorine. 

Prolosulphate  of  Manganese, — MuO.SOs  +  7Aq.  This  salt  may  be 
obtained  pure  from  the  commercial  oxide  by  mixing  this  into  a  thick 
cream,  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  heating  it  in  a  shallow  dish,  until  it 
becomes  quite  dry ;  oxygen  being  given  off.  The  dry  mass  which  con- 
tains the  mixed  sulphates  of  iron  and  manganese  is  to  be  then  placed 
in  a  crucible,  and  heated  to  bright  redness ;  the  sulphate  of  iron  is 
decomposed,  its  sulphuric  acid  being  expelled  by  the  heat ;  but  the 
sulphate  of  manganese  is  not  altered,  and  on  digesting  the  resulting 
mass  in  water,  it  dissolves,  and  is  obtained  crystallized,  by  evaporation 
and  cooling.  This  salt  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  with 
7  aq.,  but  is  also  found  with  5  aq.,  and  with  4  aq.,  its  form  changing 
in  each  case.  In  all,  one  equivalent  of  water  is  constitutional,  and 
may  be  replaced  by  an  alkaline  sulphate,  with  which  the  *  sulphate  of 
manganese  forms  double  salts,  like  those  of  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Sesquisulphale  of  Manganese,  MnjOj  -f  3SO3.  may  be  obtained  by 
dissolving  the  sesquioxide  in  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  is  of  a  ricli 
crimson  colour  :  when  heated,  it  becomes  colourless,  giving  off  oxygen, 
and  it  is  instantly  bleached  by  sulphurous  acid,  or  any  deoxidizing 
agent.  Its  most  important  property  is  that  of  forming  with  the 
sulphate  of  potash,  or  of  ammonia,  double  salts  crystallizing  in  octo- 
hedrons,  which  are  manganese  alums,  similar  in  constitution  to  the 
ordinary  alum,  but  with  AI2O3,  replaced  by  MujOj. 

No  other  salt  of  manganese  requires  special  notice. 

SALTS  OF  IRON. 

There  are  two  series  of  iron  salts  corresponding  to  the  two  oxides, 
protO'Salts  and  sesqni-salis. 
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Protochloride  of  Iron, — FeCl  +  4H0.  This  salt  is  formed  when 
metallic  iron  is  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid^  hydrogen  being  evolved ; 
the  solution,  which  is  of  a  pale  bluish-green  colour,  yields,  on  evapora- 
tion, rhombic  crystals  of  the  hydrated  chloride,  which  are  slightly 
deliquescent.  This  solution  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  with  great 
avidity,  and  becomes  dark-green  coloured.  When  these  crystals  are 
heated  they  lose  water,  and,  if  the  air  have  not  access,  a  white  mass  of 
dry  protochloride  of  iron  is  obtained,  but  otherwise  perchloride  is 
formed  and  the  whole  decomposed.  The  anhydrous  protochloride  is 
very  elegantly  prepared  by  passing  a  stream  of  dry  chloride  of  hy- 
drogen over  fine  iron  wire,  coiled  up  in  a  tube  of  hard  Bohemian  g^ass, 
and  heated  to  bright  redness :  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved,  and  proto- 
chloride of  iron  formed,  which  sublimes  iuto  the  cold  part  of  the  tube 
as  brilliant  white  spangles.  By  the  action  of  the  air  it  is  rapidly 
decomposed. 

Sesquichloride  of  Iron. — FeaClj.  This  salt  is  formed  when  iron  is 
dissolved  in  aqua  regia;  a  deep  brown  solution  is  obtained,  which, 
when  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  gives  large  red  crystals 
of  hydrated  chloride,  which  are  very  deliquescent.  On  the  application 
of  heat,  this  salt  is  totally  decomposed ;  muriatic  acid  is  given  off,  and 
red  oxide  of  iron  remains  behind,  with  some  unaltered  chloride^  as  a 
basic  salt.  To  obtain  the  anhydrous  sesquichloride,  a  stream  of  diy 
chlorine  gas  is  to  be  passed  over  iron  wire  heated  to  redness  in  a  tube 
of  Bohemian  glass.  The  iron  burns  in  the  chlorine,  and  the  salt 
sublimes  into  the  cool  portion  of  the  tube,  where  it  forms  a  dark  oUve 
crystalline  mass,  which  rapidly  attracts  moisture  from  the  air.  This 
salt  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol. 

The  sesquichloride  of  iron,  when  dissolved  along  with  sal-ammoniac, 
may  form  a  true  double  salt,  containing  an  equivalent  of  each  salt ; 
but  the  crystals  which  are  generally  thus  obtained,  although  deeply- 
coloured  red,  contain  but  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  the  chloride  of  iron. 

ProtO'iodide  of  Iron, — Fe.I.  Is  formed  by  digesting  iodine  in 
water,  on  an  excess  of  iron  filings.  Considerable  heat  is  evolved,  and 
there  is  at  first  formed  a  reddish-brown  solution  of  periodide^  which, 
however,  gradually  takes  up  more  iron,  forming  protoiodide,  and  a 
colourless  solution  is  obtained,  which  when  evaporated  yields  a  ciystal- 
hne  mass,  containing  water  of  crystallization,  and  which  is  decomposed 
by  a  further  action  of  the  heat,  iodine  being  evolved.  It  absorbs 
oxygen  very  rapidly.  A  solution  of  proto-iodide  of  iron  dissolves 
iodine  abundantly,  becoming  brown,  and  possibly  containing  the  sesqui- 
iodide  FcgL^  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  iodine  is  not  combined,  as  it 
is  sensible  to  the  test  of  starch. 
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The  bromides  of  Iron  resemble  perfectly  the  iodides. 
Proiosulphate  of  Iron — Green  Copperas, — FeO.SOa  +  7  Aq.     The 
manufacture  of  this  salt  is  conducted  on  the  large  scale  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  arts,  by  exposing  to  the  action  of  air  and  moisture,  the 
nodules  of  bisulphuret  of  iron,  which  are  found  abundantly  in  the 
strata  of  alum-slate-clay   (p.  617).     Oxygen  is  rapidly  absorbed  both 
by  the  iron  and  the  sulphur,  sulphuric  acid  and  oxide  of  iron  being 
formed,  and  the  liquor  which,  holding  these  in  solution,  drains  from 
the  beds  of  decomposing  pyrites,  is  run  into  tanks,  where  it  is  put  in 
contact  with  pieces  of  old  iron,  which  serve  to  neutralize  the  excess  of 
acid,  produced  from  the  pyrites,  being  a  bisulphuret,  and  also,   by 
means  of  the  hydrogen  evolved,  to  retain  all  the  iron  in  the  state  of 
protoxide;  after  proper  evaporation,  the  salt  is  obtained  crystallized 
from  these  solutions.     On  the  small  scale,  it  may  be  prepared  by  dis- 
solving iron  wire  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  as  in  the  process  for  preparing 
hydrogen  gas,  (p.  341).     The  protosulphate  of  iron  generally  crystal- 
lizes with  seven  atoms  of  water,  of  which  one  is  constitutional,  and 
may  be  replaced  by  an  alcaline  sulphate,  forming  double  salts.     The 
form  of  its  crystal  is  a  short  oblique  rhombic  prism,  i,  u,  u,  with  nu- 
merous secondary  faces,  as  /3,  c,  in  the  fig.     Its  taste  is  styptic  and 
metallic;  it  dissolves  in  1'64j  parts  of  water  at  50®,  and 
in  0*30  parts  at  212®.     Like  the  other  protosalts  of  iron, 
it  is  but  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.     When  heated, 
it  abandons  first  its  water,  and  at  full  red  heat  its  sulphuric 
acid,  of  which  a  portion  is  decomposed  into  sulphurous 
acid  and  oxygen,  by  which  the  iron  becomes  peroxidized. 
The  peroxide  of  iron  tlms  formed  is  much  used  in  the  arts  under  the 
names  of  rou^e  and  colcot/iar,  as  a  polishing  material.     On  these  pro- 
perties is  founded  the  manufacture  of  fuming  oil  of  vitriol,  described 
in  p.  397.     The  protosulphate  of  iron  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly,  even 
when  dry,  and  becomes  covered  with  a  reddish  crust  of  basic  persul- 
phate, whence  its  commercial  name.     In  solution,  the  absorption  of 
oxygen   proceeds   quickly,  until  f  of  the  iron  is  peroxidized  and  a 
reddish  solution  obtained,  from  which  alcalics  throw  down  the  black 
magnetic  oxide,  (see  p.  509).     This  solution  does  not  crystallize. 

Sesquistilphate  of  iron.'-Y^O^  +  3SO3.  Eq.  2481*9  or  198  9. 
Tliis  salt  is  found  native  in  large  quantities  in  Chili,  combined  with 
9Aq.  It  may  be  prepared  artificially,  by  pouring  oil  of  vitriol  on  red 
oxide  of  iron,  stirring  the  mass  well  and  applying  a  moderate  heat  to 
expel  the  excess  of  acid.  The  salt  may  then  be  dissolved  in  water, 
forming  a  red  solution,  and  giving,  when  evaporated,  a  deliquescent 
mass  scarcely  crystallized.     In  this  way  it  retains  an  excess  of  acid, 
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which  may  be  driven  off  by  a  heat  just  below  redness.  The  persulphate 
then  appears  as  a  white  powder,  which  dissolves  but  very  slowly  in 
water.  By  a  strong  heat,  this  salt  is  totally  decomposed.  The  proto- 
sulphate  may  be  converted  into  persulphate,  by  adding  to  a  boiling 
solution,  nitric  acid  in  small  quantities,  as  long  as  any  nitric  oxide  gas 
is  given  off.  There  are  several  basic  persulphatcs  of  iron,  of  which 
the  most  important  is  the  rust-coloured  powder,  which  precipitates 
from  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  when  oxidized  by  exposure  to 
the  air ;  its  formula  is  2Fe203  +  SOa  +  3 Aq. 

The  persulphate  of  iron  combines  with  the  alcaline  sulphates  to  form 
a  class  of  alums,  which  contain  EeaO,  in  place  of  AlgOa.  These  iron 
alums  are  generally  pale  red  in  colour,  but  have  the  form,  solubility, 
and  nearly  the  taste  of  common  alum. 

Protonitrate  of  iron  may  be  formed  by  dissolving  sulphuret  of  iron 
in  cold  dilute  nitric  acicd ;  it  crystallizes  in  pale  green  rhombs,  which, 
when  heated,  evolve  nitric  oxide  gas,  and  form  a  basic  nitrate  of  the 
peroxide.  Metallic  iron  dissolves  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  without  the 
evolution  of  any  gas ;  water  and  nitric  acid  being  simultaneously  de- 
composed, and  oxide  of  iron  and  ammonia  produced.  Thus,  NO5  with 
3H0  and  8Fe,  give  8FeO  and  NH3. 

Pemitrate  of  Iron  is  produced  when  iron  is  dissolved  in  hot  nitric 
acid ;  the  solution  is  reddish  brown,  and  gives,  by  drying,  a  deliques- 
cent mass  easily  decomposed  by  heat.  When  a  solution  of  this  salt  is 
decomposed  by  carbonate  of  potash  added  in  excess,  the  oxide  of  iron, 
which  first  precipitates,  is  redissolved,  and  a  deep  red  liquor  obtained, 
which  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  StahFs  alkaline 
tincture  of  iron. 

Protophosphate  of  Iron — Tribasic. — H0.2FeO  +  PO4.  May  be 
formed  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  with 
tribasic  phosphate  of  soda.  It  is  a  white  powder,  which  rapidly  be- 
comes blue  by  exposure  to  the  air,  a  portion  of  the  iron  beoomiog 
peroxidized.  This  blue  phosphate  of  iron  is  a  double  salt,  which 
exists  in  nature,  forming  the  do^  iron  ore,  and  may  be  produced 
artificially  by  adding  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  to  the  solution  of 
mixed  sulphate  of  iron,  from  which  alkalies  precipitate  the  black  oxide, 
(page  509).  The  precipitate  which  forms  is  of  a  rich  blue  colour,  and 
is  not  changed  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Its  formula  is  (H0.2FeO  + 
PO5)  +  2(Fe403.P05).     It  is  used  in  medicine. 

SesquipAospkate  of  iron. — 2.Fci03  +  PO3.  Is  obtained  by  decom- 
posing solution  of  sesquisulphate  of  iron  by  phosphate  of  soda.  It  is 
a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water.     It  is  used  in  medicine. 

The  salts  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  arc  remarkable  for  absorbing  nitric 
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oxide  ill  considerable  quantity,  and  forming  therewith  a  deep  olive- 
coloured  liquor,  which  rapidly  attracts  oxygen  from  the  air.  The 
quantity  of  gas  absorbed  is  one  atom  for  two  atoms  of  salt,  and  the 
nitric  oxide  may  be  considered  as  replacing  the  third  atom  of  oxygen, 
which  forms  the  sesquioxide.  Thus,  the  protochloride  give  FCj  +  Cli. 
NOa,  and  the  protosulphate  (Fca  +  0,.NOa)  2SO3,  analogous  to  Fcj  + 
CI3  and  (Pea  +  O3)  +  2SO3.  The  utility  of  this  olive  liquor,  as  a 
test  for  nitric  acid  and  in  eudiometry,  has  been  noticed  in  pp.  385 
and  362. 

SALTS    OF    NICKEL    AND    COBALT. 

Chloride  of  Nickel. — Ni.Cl.  May  be  obtained  by  dissolving  ox- 
ide of  nickel  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  or  by  acting  on  the  metal  with 
the  hot  concentrated  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  emerald  green  rhombs. 
When  heated,  it  loses  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  gives  a  yellow 
powder,  which  by  a  red  heat  sublimes  in  crystals,  resembling  Mosaic  gold. 

Sulphate  of  Nickel. — NiO.SOj.  This  salt  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
the  oxide  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  acting  on  the  metal  with  a 
mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  diluted  with  water ;  the  nitric 
acid  then  supplies  oxygen.  This  solution  gives  fine  emerald  green 
crystals,  which  vary  in  form  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  they 
contain.  When  they  form  below  60'',  they  are  long  rhombic  prisms, 
containing  7  Aq.  and  isomorphous  with  the  sulphates  of  zinc  and  mag- 
nesia ;  but  when  formed  at  any  temperature  above  60®,  the  quantity  of 
water  is  six  atoms,  and  the  form  is  an  octohedron  with  a  square  base. 
If  a  prismatic  crystal  be  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat,  or  to  sunshine, 
it  gives  off  an  atom  of  water  and  becomes  opaque,  by  breaking  up  into 
a  number  of  very  minute  crystals  of  the  octohedral  form.  In  sulphate 
of  nickel,  one  atom  of  water  being  constitutional  may  be  replaced  by 
the  alkaline  sulphates,  and  double  salts  formed,  of  which  some  are  very 
beautiful. 

Chloride  of  Cobalt. — Co.Cl.  Is  formed  by  dissolving  oxide  of  co- 
balt, or  the  zaffre  of  commerce  in  muriatic  acid.  The  solution  is 
pinkish,  and  gives,  on  evaporation,  rose-red  crystals  of  hydrated 
chloride ;  if  the  evaporation  be  pushed  very  far,  the  Uquor  becomes 
blue,  and  dark-blue  crystals  of  anhydrous  chloride  are  deposited.  If 
the  solution  contains  nickel,  which  is  always  the  case  when  prepared 
from  zaffre,  the  colour  becomes  green,  and  it  is  thus  that  sympathetic 
inks  of  cobalt  are  produced,  and  summer  and  winter  scenes  in  laud- 
scapes  alternated ;  the  surface  of  a  drawing  washed  with  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  chloride  of  cobalt  being  white  until  dried  before  the  fire, 
but  then  becoming  grass-green. 
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Sulphate  of  Cobalt, — Co.O  +  SO3  is  obtained  by  treating  zaflre 
with  snlphuric  acid.  In  its  general  characters^  it  resembles  the 
chloride ;  when  heated  strongly,  it  gives  off  sulphuric  acid  and  oxide 
of  cobalt  remains;  it  contains  six  atoms  of  water  of  crystallization, 
and  gives  a  double  salt  with  sulphate  of  potash. 

Phosphate  of  Cobalt. — H0.2CoO  +  PO4.  Is  precipitated  in  dark 
violet  flocks  when  solution  of  sulphate  of  cobalt  and  phosphate  of  soda 
are  mixed  together.  This  substance  is  the  basis  of  a  very  beautiful 
pigment,  Thenard's  Hue,  which  is  prepared  by  mixing  intimately,  one 
part  of  pliosphate  of  cobalt  with  two  or  three  of  alumina,  and  exposing 
the  mixture  to  an  intense  white  heat  in  a  wind  furnace.  The  blue 
tint  thus  given  to  alumina,  serves  as  a  test  for  that  earth,  particnlarly 
to  distinguish  it  from  magnesia  by  the  blowpipe.    (See  pp.  488  and  491). 

Silicate  of  Cobalt  constitutes  the  blue  smalts  employed  to  tinge  paper 
and  to  colour  glass ;  the  finest  kind  is  known  in  commerce  as  azure. 
Its  manufacture  is  conducted  on  the  great  scale  in  Saxony  and  Sweden, 
and  is  the  process  in  which  most  of  the  arsenic  of  commerce  is  obtained; 
that  being  expelled  in  the  roasting  of  the  cobalt  ores,  (pp.  468, 512), 
From  the  zaffre,  a  sulphate  of  cobalt  is  prepared,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
a  silicate  of  potash,  by  melting  together  fine  sand  and  carbonate  of 
potash ;  these  solutions  being  mixed,  silicate  of  cobalt  is  precipitated, 
whilst  sulphate  of  potash  remains  dissolved.  This  precipitate  is  the 
material  for  colouring  porcelain  and  glass,  but  the  ordinary  smalts  are 
formed  by  melting  impure  carbonate  of  cobalt  with  potash  and  quartz 
into  a  blue  glass,  which  is  then  reduced  to  impalpable  powder,  and 
sorted  according  to  the  quality,  for  commerce. 

SALTS  OF  ZINC  AND  CADMIUM. 

Chloride  of  Zinc, — ZnCl.  Eq.  850*3  or  68.  May  be  prepared  by 
burning  metallic  zinc  in  chlorine,  or  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  muriatic 
acid.  The  solution  is  colourless ;  when  evaporated,  it  yields  rhombic 
crystals,  which  contain  water  and  deliquesce  with  extreme  rapidity.  The 
dry  salt  is  white,  and  melts  a  little  above  212°,  so  that  a  solution,  when 
evaporated,  never  becomes  solid.  It  is  hence  sometimes  applied  as  a 
bath,  in  place  of  oil  or  fusible  metal,  in  taking  the  specific  gravity  of 
vapours  (p.  14).  From  its  fusibility  and  softness,  it  had  formerly  the 
name  of  butter  of  zinc,  From  its  affinity  for  water,  it  acts  powerfully 
as  a  caustic  on  the  living  tissues,  and  is  employed  in  medicine  as  such. 

Chloride  of  zinc  combines  with  oxide  of  zinc  in  many  proportions 
forming  oxychlorides,  of  which  there  are  three  worthy  of  notice  :  the 
first,  which  is  long  known,  is  formed  by  decomposing  chloride  of  zinc 
by  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia;  its  formula  is,  ZnCl  +  3ZnO  +  4Aq. 
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Tlie  secoud  results  from  the  action  of  water  on  the  ammoniacal  chloride 
of  zvac,  its  formula  is  ZnGl  +  CZuO  +  lOAq.  and  is  that  whose 
analogies  to  the  liquid  muriatic  acid  have  been  pointed  out  in  p.  431. 
The  third  is  formed  by  acting  on  cliloride  of  zinc  with  an  excess  of 
potash,  its  formula  is  ZnCl  +  9ZnO  +  14Aq, 

The  bromide  and  iodide  of  zinc  resemble  completely  the  chloride  in 
general  characters ;  a  solution  of  iodide  of  zinc  is  capable  of  dissolving 
a  lai^  quantity  of  iodine. 

Sulphate  of  zinc. — ZnO.SOj  +  7Aq,  may  be  produced  by  dissolving 
the  metal  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  For  the  purposes  of  the  arts,  it  is 
made  upon  the  great  scale  by  roasting,  in  a  current  of  hot  air  in  a 
teverberatory  fumacej  the  native  sulphurct  of  zinc,  blende.  The  metal 
and  sulphur  both  combining  with  oxygen,  a  neutral  sulphate  of  the 
oxide  is  formed,  which  being  then  dissolved  out  by  water,  the  solution 
is  evaporated  to  a  pellicle  and  allowed  to  crystallize.  Sometimes  the 
blende,  in  place  of  being  roasted,  is  exposed  on  sloping  beds,  to  the 
action  of  the  air  and  moisture,  when  it  gradually  attracts  oxygen,  and 
is  treated  as  has  been  described  under  the  head  of  sulphate  of  iron. 
Tlie  crystals  which  first  form,  are  heated  nntil  they  undergo  watery 
fusion,  and  are  then  poured  into  conical  moulds,  where  they  solidify, 
and  the  salt  is  thus  sent  into  commerce  in  masses  like 
sugar  loaves :  its  commercial  name  is  white  vitriol. 
The  crystals  of  sulphate  of  zinc  are  oblique  rhombic 
prisms,  as  in  the  figure ;  containing  43-9  per  cent  of 
water,  and  are  soluble  in  two-and-a-half  times  their 
weight  of  cold  water.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air. 
It  combines  with  the  alkaline  sulphates,  which  re- 
place its  constitutional  water  forming  double  salts, 
and  with  oxide  of  zinc  to  form  basic  salts,  of  which  several  are  known, 
and  which  agree  in  constitution  with  the  oxychlorides  of  zinc.  Their 
composition  has  been  already  noticed  in  p.  583. 

Nitrate  of  Zinc. — ZnO.NOj.  Obtained  by  dissolving  the  metal  in 
dilute  nitric  acid ;  it  crystallizes  in  flat  four-sided  prisms.  It  b  deli- 
quescent, and  soluble  in  alcohol. 

No  other  salt  of  zinc  is  of  importance. 

Chloride  of  Cadmium. — Cd.Cl.  Crystallizes  in  large  four-sided 
prisms ;  it  is  not  dehquescent.  The  other  salts  of  cadmium  resemble 
completely  the  corresponding  salts  of  zinc,  and  do  not  require  notice. 

SALTS  OF  TIN. 

Protochloride  of  Tin.— SnCl  -|-  3  Aq.     Eq.  11780  -f   337-5  or 

9i'29  -(-  %1.     This  salt  is  obtained  anhydrous  by  heating  tin  in  a 
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current  of  muriatic  acid  gas^  hydrogen  being  evolved ;  or  by  distilling 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  tin  and  corrosive  sublimate  in  a  glass  retort, 
the  metallic  mercury  first  passes  over,  and  finally  the  protochloride  of 
tin  sublimes  at  a  strong  red  heat.  It  forms  a  grey  glassy  mass.  In 
combination  with  water,  it  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  tin  in  strong 
muriatic  acid,  until  it  is  saturated,  and  on  evaporation,  the  salt  crys* 
tallizes  in  long  prisms,  which  contain  three  atoms  of  water.  When 
these  crystals  are  heated,  they  first  lose  water,  but  afterwards  muriatic 
acid  passes  off,  and  a  basic  salt  remains.  This  crytallized  protochloride, 
under  the  name  of  salt  of  tin,  is  used  extensively  in  dyeing,  as  a  mor- 
dant ;  in  its  preparation  on  a  large  scale,  copper  vessels  may  be  em- 
ployed ;  because  as  long  as  any  metallic  tin  is  present,  the  copper  is 
electrically  protected  by  it,  and  is  not  acted  on  by  the  acid.  This  salt 
is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  is  decomposed  by  a  large  quantity,  a  bttsio 
salt  SnCl  +  SnO  being  thrown  down ;  hence,  in  order  to  have  a  dilate 
solution  clear,  it  requires  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  muriatic  add. 
Protochloride  of  tin  is  remarkable  for  its  affinity  for  oxygen  and  for 
chlorine,  it  reduces  the  salts  of  silver,  quicksilver,  and  gold  to  the  metallic 
state,  and  the  salts  of  copper,  iron  and  manganese  to  the  lowest  state  of 
oxidation.  It  acts  similarly  on  many  organic  substances,  as  indigo, 
litmine,  orcein ;  forming  colourless  compounds,  which  have  some  im- 
portant applications  in  the  art  of  dyeing. 

The  protochloride  of  tin  combines  with  chloride  of  potassium  and 
with  sal-ammoniac,  to  form  double  salts,  which  crystallize  and  are  fire- 
quently  employed  in  the  process  of  dyeing. 

Perchloruh  of  Tin. — SnCl,.  Is  prepared  anhydrous  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  four  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  one  of  metallic  tin ;  at 
a  very  moderate  heat,  a  colourless  liquid  distils  over,  which  forms  dense 
white  fumes  where  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  air :  this  is  the  bichlo- 
ride of  tin,  the  fuming  liquor  of  Lidavius.  Metallic  mercury  remains 
in  the  retort.  This  singular  compound  boils  at  248**  Fah.,  the  specific 
gravity  of  its  vapour  is  9*12.  When  mixed  with  i  its  weight  of  water 
it  solidifies  into  a  crystalline  mass,  and  it  is  hence  that  it  forms  such 
dense  fumes  by  exposure  to  damp  air.  It  may  be  prepared  in  this 
crystallized  form,  by  dissolving  tin  in  nitromuriatic  acid  and  evaporating 
the  solution ;  or  by  passing  chlorine  into  a  solution  of  protochloride  as 
long  as  it  is  absorbed.  If  the  crystals  be  heated,  they  are  decomposed, 
muriatic  acid  being  given  off  and  peroxide  of  tin  remaining. 

Protoiodide  of  Tin, — SnI.  May  be  formed  by  heating  together  tin 
and  iodine,  or  by  mixing  solutions  of  iodide  of  potassium  with  a  slight 
excess  of  protochloride  of  tin.  It  is  a  brownish  red  mass,  soluble  in 
water,  and  crystalUzing  from  the  solution  in  long  prisms  of  a  bright 
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orange  colour.  It  is  decomposed  by  a  large  quantity  of  water.  It 
combines  with  the  iodide  of  potassium  to  form  a  soluble  double  iodide. 
The  biniodide  of  tin  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles,  which  are  decom- 
posed by  much  water. 

The  bromides  of  tin  are  not  important. 

ProtasulpAate  of  Tin, — SnO.SOa.  Is  formed  when  tin  is  dissolved 
in  strong  sulphuric  acid.  A  saline  mass  is  obtained,  which  dissolves 
in  water,  giving  a  brown  solution,  from  which  the  salt  crystallizes  in 
small  needles.  Bancrofts  mordant^  for  dyers,  is  prepared  by  digesting 
two  parts  of  tin  with  three  of  strong  muriatic  acid  for  an  hour,  and 
then  adding  one  and  a-half  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  very  cautiously.  The 
mass  becomes  hot  and  the  tin  is  rapidly  dissolved.  The  heat  is  to  be 
kept  up  on  the  sand-bath  as  long  as  hydrogen  is  evolved.  The  solu- 
tion, on  cooling,  forms  a  crystalline  mass,  which  is  to  be  dissolved  in 
water,  so  that  eight  parts  of  the  solution  shall  contain  one  of  tin. 

The  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  may  be  neutralized  by  freshly  pre- 
cipitated peroxide  of  tin :  but  these  salts  possess  very  little  stability, 
and  are  of  no  technical  or  scientific  interest.  The  peroxide  of  tin 
itself  acts  as  an  acid,  and  its  relations  to  the  alkalies  have  been  des- 
cribed in  p.  521. 

The  sulphurets  of  tin  act  as  sulphur  acids,  combining  with  the  sul- 
phurets  of  the  alkaline  metals.  The  bisulphtiret  forms  with  sulphuret 
of  sodium,  a  crystallizable  salt,  2  Na.S  +  Sn.Sa  +  12Aq.  sulphostan- 
note  of  sodium, 

SALTS  OF  CHROMIUM  AND  VANADIUM. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  salts  of  chrome,  one  in  which  the  oxides  of 
chrome  act  as  base,  and  the  other  in  which  the  chromic  acid  is  com- 
bined with  bases. 

A,  Salts  of  sesqui-oxide  of  chrame, 

Sesqui'ciloride  of  Chrome. --Gt.jSi^,  Eq.  2031-6  or  162*8.  When 
sesqui-oxide  of  chrome  is  mixed  with  lampblack,  and  treated  by  a  cur- 
rent of  dry  chlorine  at  a  red  heat,  as  described  for  the  preparation  of 
the  chlorides  of  sUicon  and  aluminum,  the  chloride  is  obtained  sublimed 
in  the  cold  part  of  the  tube  in  peach  blossom  coloured  scales  of  exceed- 
ing beauty,  which  when  pure  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  become 
easily  soluble  if  there  be  a  small  quantity  of  the  protochloride  present. 
It  may  also  be  obtained  by  dissolving  oxide  of  chrome  in  muriatic 
acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution;  it  remains  as  a  green  mass,  in 
which  it  is  combined  with  3H0.  When  heated  to  450®,  it  froths  up 
very  much,  gives  ofi"  that  water,  and  forms  a  rose  coloured  mass  not  so 
beautiful  as  that  obtained  by  the  j)rocess  first  described. 
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Proiochloride  of  Chronte. — When  hydrogen  gas  is  passed  over  the 
sesqui-chloride  of  chrome  at  a  dull  red  heat  in  a  tube  of  hard  glass, 
muriatic  acid  gas  is  given  off  and  the  proiochloride^  CrCl,  sublimes  as 
a  network  of  fine  acicular  crystals.  These  are  easily  soluble  in  wato-, 
and  possess  the  property  of  conferring  solubility  on  the  otherwise  in- 
soluble sesqui-chloride.  From  the  protochloride  is  obtained  the*  pro- 
toxide of  chrome  recently  discovered  and  described,  p.  523. 

ChJarochromic  Acid, — CrCla  +  2Cr03.      This  singular  compound  is 
obtained  by  melting  together  in  a  crucible  ten  parts  of  common  salt 
and  seventeen  of  bichromate  of  potash ;  the  melted  mass  is  poured  oat 
on  a  slab,  and  broken  into  small  pieces,  with  which  a  tubulated  retort 
may  be  filled,  and  after  a  receiver  and  condensing  apparatus  have  been 
attached,  forty  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  are  to  be  poured  on  the  maas. 
The  decomposition  occurs  so  violently,  that  in  a  few  minutes  all  the 
product  distils  over  without  the  apphcation  of  external  heat.     This 
substance  is  a  thin  blood-red  liquid,  appearing  black  by  reflected  light ; 
it  fumes  much  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  its  vapour  is  red  like  nitrous 
acid.      When  its  vapour  is  heated  to  redness  it  is  decomposed,  as  de- 
scribed in  p.  524.      It  is  decomposed  by  water.      Alcohol  placed  in 
contact  with  it  takes  fire,  burning  with  a  bright  flame ;  phosphorus  acts 
in  the  same  way.     This  substance  may  either  be  looked  upon  as  a 
compound  of  perchloride  of  chrome  with  chromic  acid,  CrClj  +  2(i 
Oj,  or  as   a  compound  of    chlorine   with   a   deutoxide  of  chrome; 
CrOyCl.     The  analogy  of  the  sulphuric  to  the  chromic  acid  is  sup- 
posed to  favour  this  latter  view,  as  also  the  sp.  gr.  of  its  vapour,  which 
is  5-9. 

Sulphate  of  Chrome, — CrgOa  +  SSOa.  May  be  formed  by  dissolving 
oxide  of  chrome  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  does  not  crystallize.  Its 
only  important  character  is,  that  it  combines  with  the  sulphates  of 
potash  or  of  ammonia  to  form  double  salts,  the  chrome  alums,  which 
crystallize  in  dark  purple  octohedrons,  and  which  contain  the  same  pro- 
portion of  acid,  alkali  and  water,  as  common  alum,  but  oxide  of  chrome 
in  place  of  alumina.  The  solution  of  chrome  alum  in  cold  water  is 
purple,  but  when  heated  becomes  green,  and  the  elements  of  the  salt 
are  then  found  to  be  no  longer  cliemically  united,  as  by  evaporation  they 
may  be  separated,  and  the  alcaline  sulphate  crystallized  out.  It  would 
appear,  indeed,  that  almost  every  salt  of  chrome  may  exist  in  either  a 
green  or  a  red  condition,  and  that  in  the  former  they  do  not  crystallize. 
The  chrome  alum  is  obtained  abundantly,  by  setting  aside  for  a  few 
days  the  residue  of  the  process  for  making  aldehyd  as  described  farther 
on. 

The  Perfluoride  of  Chrome,  Cr.Fa,  is  formed  by  acting  with  oil  of 
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vitriol  on  a  mixture  of  powdered  fluor  spar  and  bichromate  of  potash, 
in  a  platinum  retort.  It  is  a  gas  of  a  rich  crimson  colour,  which  can 
only  be  collected  in  a  platinum  crucible  inverted  in  the  quicksilver 
trough.  Its  decomposition  by  water,  and  the  consequent  formation  of 
chromic  acid  has  been  already  noticed,  p.  525. 

B.  Salts  of  Chromic  Acid. 

Chromatea  of  Potash. — The  manufacture  of  the  bichromate  of  potash, 
KO  +  2Cr03  is  carried  on  extensively,  as  it  is  from  that  salt  that  all 
the  compounds  of  the  metal  used  in  chemistry  or  in  the  arts  are  pre- 
pared. It  is  made  from  the  only  abundant  ore  of  chrome,  the  chrome- 
iron,  FeO  +  Cr^Oa,  by  the  following  process  : — ^Two  parts  of  the  ore, 
ground  to  a  fine  powder  are  intimately  mixed  with  one  part  of  saltpetre, 
or  four  parts  of  ore  are  used  with  two  parts  of  pearl  ashes  and  one  of 
saltpetre,  and  the  mixture  exposed  for  several  hours  on  the  floor  of  a 
reverberatory  furnace  to  a  violent  heat.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
potash,  the  oxide  of  chrome  absorbs  the  oxygen  from  the  air  and  forms 
chromic  acid.  The  calcined  mass  is  lixiviated  with  water  and  a  deep 
yellow  liquor  is  produced,  which  contains  neutral  chromate  of  potash, 
which  may  be  obtained,  crystallized,  by  evaporation ;  but  as  this  salt  is 
not  well  suited  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  it  is  generally  changed 
into  the  bichromate  by  adding  to  the  liquor  a  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid,  which  takes  one-half  of  the  potash,  and  the  bichromate  is  then 
obtained  by  crystallization  in  tanks  lined  with  lead.  The  process  for 
the  manufacture  of  chromate  of  potash  has  lately  been  rendered  more 
economical  by  the  substitution  of  lime  for  the  potash  in  the  preliminary 
calcination.  A  mixture  of  the  chrome-iron  ore  and  lime,  or  chalk,  in 
very  fine  powder,  being  calcined,  oxygen  is  absorbed  by  the  chrome  and 
a  chromate  of  Ume  formed  wliich  is  extracted  from  the  mass  by  water. 
The  solutions  are  then  decomposed  by  means  of  any  potash  salt,  and 
the  chromate  or  bichromate  of  potash  separated  from  the  lime  salt  pro- 
duced by  crystallization  in  the  usual  way. 

Bichromate  of  Potash  crystallizes  in  large  four-sided  prisms  and 
square  tables  of  a  rich  orange-red  colour;  it  melts  easily,  and,  in 
cooling,  crystallizes  in  another  form.  It  is  soluble  in  ten  parts  of  cold 
water.  It  is  not  decomposed  except  by  a  white  heat,  wliich  expels 
oxygen,  and  leaves  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  chrome,  and  neutral  chro-> 
mate  of  potash.  The  uses  of  this  salt  for  the  preparation  of  oxygen 
gas,  and  of  chromic  acid,  have  been  already  described. 

The  neutral  Chromate  of  Potash,  KO.CrOa,  may  be  prepared  by 
adding  to  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  as  much  more  alkali  as  it 
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^^^  already  contained.     It  is  soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of 

'T^V^  cold  water.  Its  solution  is  intense  golden  yellow ;  it  crys- 
^  !^|  tallizes  in  rhombic  prisms,  isomorphous  with  those  of  sul- 
:SCd  v^     phate  of  potash,  as  in  the  figure,  of  which  w,  n,  and  u,  n, 

are  primary,  and  i,  tn,  are  secondary  planes. 
If  bichromate  of  potash  be  dissolved  in  hot  dilute  nitric  acid,  a 
terchromate  of  potash,  KO.  +  SCrOs,  crystallizes  when  the  solution 
cools. 

When  bichromate  of  potash  is  dissolved  in  rather  more  than  its  own 
weight  of  strong  muriatic  acid,  Tilth  a  very  gentle  heat,  so  that  no 
chlorine  shall  be  evolved,  and  that  the  liquor  shall  retain  its  clear 
orange  colour,  a  salt  crystallizes  on  cooling  in  fine  four-sided  prisms, 
which  is  very  remarkable  in  constitution,  consisting  of  an  equivalent 
of  chloride  of  potassium  united  to  two  of  chromic  acid,  KCl+2CrOj. 

None  other  of  the  chromates  of  the  metals  that  have  been  as  yet 
described  possess  interest. 

Vanadium  is  the  basis  of  several  classes  of  salts,  which,  however, 
from  the  exceeding  rarity  of  the  metal,  have  been  but  little  studied. 
The  salts  containing  the  vanadic  oxide  are  generally  splendid  blue ; 
those  containing  the  vanadic  acid  as  basis,  are  red  or  yellow,  whilst 
those  which  contain  vanadic  acid  as  acid,  are  colourless,  or  coloured 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  base  with  which  it  may  be  combined. 


SALTS  OF  TUNGSTEN,  MOLYBDENUM,  OSMIUM  AND 

COLUMBIUM. 

Tungsten  combines  directly  with  chlorine  in  two  proportions,  forming 
the  bichloride  and  perchloride,  according  as  the  metal  or  the  gas  is  in 
excess.  Both  are  volatile  and  condense  in  red  needles.  They  are  de- 
composed by  wat<5r,  giving  muriatic  acid,  and  tungstic  oxide,  WOt,  or 
tungstic  acid,  WO3.  A  chlorotungstic  acid  exists,  WOjCl,  analogous 
to  the  chlorochromic  acid. 

None  of  the  compounds  of  tungsten  with  oxygen  act  as  bases.  The 
nature  of  the  salts  of  tungstic  acid  has  been  sufficiently  explained  al- 
ready in  p.  527. 

Molybdenum  takes  fire  when  heated  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas,  and 
forms  the  terchloride,  M0.CI3,  which  cr}'stallizes  in  the  cold  part  of  the 
tube  in  brilliant  black  scales,  like  iodine  ;  its  vapour  is  dark  red.  Two 
other  chlorides  of  this  metal,  MoCl  and  MoClj,  arc  known  to  exist. 

The  protoxide  of  molybdenum  forms  salts  with  the  oxygen  acids, 
which  are  purple  or  black  coloured,  and  are  very  easily  decomposed  bv 
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heat.  Thus,  the  sulphate  is  resolved  into  sulphurous  acid  gas  and 
molybdic  oxide.  The  raolybdic  oxide  also  forms  a  series  of  salts,  ge- 
nerally red  coloured,  which  do  not  possess  any  special  interest.  The 
molybdic  acid  forms  two  series  of  salts,  in  one  of  which  it  acts  as  base 
and  in  the  other  as  an  acid. 

Osmium  is  the  basis  of  several  classes  of  salts  which  are  as  yet  very 
Kttle  known.  When  metallic  osmium  is  heated  in  a  stream  of  dry 
chlorine,  in  a  long  glass  tube,  a  volatile  mixture  of  protochloride  and 
perchloride  of  osmium  is  produced.  The  former,  which  is  the  less 
volatile,  condenses  near  the  heat  in  long  needles  of  a  fine  green  colour ; 
whilst  the  latter,  being  carried  much  further  by  the  current  of  gas,  is 
deposited  as  a  red  powder  destitute  of  any  crystalline  texture.  Both 
these  salts  combine  with  the  alkaline  chlorides  forming  double  salts. 
All  three  oxides  of  osmium  combine  with  the  oxygen  acids  to  form 
salts  which  do  not  crystallize,  and  have  been  very  Utile  studied. 

Columhium  forms  a  volatile  chloride.  Its  oxide,  TaOj,  does  not 
combine  with  acids,  and  the  columbic  acid  forms  salts  which  are  not 
of  practical  importance. 


SALTS  OF  ARSENIC. 

Chloride  of  Arsenic— k.%  CI3.  Eq.  2271-9  or  181-545.  Is  formed 
when  the  metal  bums  spontaneously  in  chlorine;  it  is  a  volatile  liquid 
which  forms  dense  white  fumes  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained also  by  mixing  intimately  one  part  of  arsenious  acid  and  three 
of  common  salt ;  putting  them  into  a  retort  to  which  a  condenser  is 
attached,  and  adding  four  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol.  By  a  moderate  heat 
the  chloride  of  arsenic  distils  over  as  a  dense  liquid.  By  much  water  it 
is  resolved  into  arsenious  and  muriatic  acids.  The  sp.  gr.  of  its  vapour 
is  6295. 

Iodide  of  Arsenic, — AS.I3.  Is  best  prepared  by  digesting  one  part 
of  arsenic  with  five  of  iodine  and  fifty  of  water,  until  the  iodine  dis- 
appears ;  on  cooling,  the  iodide  separates  in  orange-red  crystals.  It  is 
decomposed  by  water  into  hydriodic  and  arsenious  acids.  The  bromide 
of  arsenic  may  be  similarly  formed. 

Arsenic  does  not  form  any  compound  with  chlorine,  bromine,  or 
iodine  analogous  to  arsenic  acid. 

Neither  compound  of  arsenic  with  oxygen  is  capable  of  acting  as  a 
base,  and  hence  the  only  classes  of  salts  of  arsenious  or  arsenic  acids 
are  those  in  which  they  constitute  the  electro-negative  element. 

Arsenious  Acid  is  dissolved  in  large  quantities  by  the  caustic  and 
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carbonated  alkalies,  but  the  salts  thus  formed  cannot  be  obtained  crys- 
tallized, and  appear  to  be  very  indefinite  in  constitution.  The  combi- 
nations of  arsenious  acid  with  the  earths  are  white  powders,  of  which 
the  only  one  of  interest  is  arsenite  of  lime,  H0.2CaO  +  AsOj,  which 
precipitates  when  arsenious  acid  is  mixed  with  lime  water,  or  arsenite 
of  potash  with  a  salt  of  lime.  It  is  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  any 
acid.     The  arsenite  of  magnesia  has  been  noticed,  pages  488  and  54S, 

Arsenious  acid  is  decomposed  by  peroxide  of  iron,  an  arseniate  of 
the  protoxide  being  produced ;  on  tliis  is  founded  the  efficacy  of  the 
peroxide  of  iron  as  an  antidote  to  the  poisonous  effects  of  arsenious 
acid,  (see  p.  542.) 

The  arsenite  of  colalt  is  found  native,  as  a  rose-red  powder,  and  the 
arsenite  of  nickel  exists  as  a  mineral  of  a  pale  green  colour;  both  con- 
tain combined  water.  The  arsenites  of  copper  and  silver  will  be  de- 
scribed under  the  heads  of  those  metals,  and  have  been  already  noticed 
in  pp.  538,  et  seq. 

The  constitution  of  the  salts  of  arsenic  acid  has  been  already  men- 
tioned in  p.  534.  They  are  all  tribasic,  and  are  isomorphous  with  the 
corresponding  tribasic  phosphates.  Some  of  them  are  of  technical  and 
medicinal  importance.  The  neutral  arseniate  of  potash,  H0.2K0  + 
AsOs  forms  a  deliquescent  saline  mass.  The  binarseniate  of  potash, 
2H0.K0  +  AsOft,  is  formed  by  adding  to  the  former  as  much  arseni- 
ous acid  as  it  already  contained,  or  by  igniting  in  a  crucible  equal 
weights  of  arsenious  acid  and  nitrate  of  potash ;  red  fumes  are  given 
off,  and  on  dissolving  the  residual  mass  in  boiling  water,  the  salt  is 
obtained  in  large  crystals,  which  are  modifications  of  the  square  octo- 
hedron. 

There  are  three  arseniates  of  soda  which  resemble  the  three  tribasic 
phosphates  of  soda.  The  first  (3NaO  +  AsOs)  +  24Aq.  is  obtained 
by  igniting  arsenic  acid  with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda.  When 
a  solution  of  arsenic  acid  is  neutralized  by  carbonate  of  soda,  the  salt 
H0.2NaO  -f  AsOft  is  obtained,  which  may  be  had  either  with  24Aq. 
or  14  Aq.,  according  to  the  temperature  at  which  it  crystallizes. 
The  binarseniate  of  soda,  2HO.NaO  -f.  AsO^,  resembles  the  corres- 
ponding salt  of  phosphoric  acid. 

The  arseniates  of  the  earths  are  white  powders  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  an  excess  of  any  acid. 

Arseniates  of  Iron. — That  of  the  protoxide,  H0.2reO  +  AsO^,  is  a 
white  powder,  which,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  gradually  becomes  green 
by  absorbing  oxygen,  thereby  approaching  to  the  constitution  of  the 
native  arseniate  of  iron  in  which  the  iron  is  in  the  state  of  black  mag- 
netic oxide.  This  salt  corresponds  to  the  blue  phosphate  of  iron ;  its 
formula  being  (2reO.HO  +  AsOj)  +  2rea03.As05  +  12Aq. 
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The  peraneniate  of  iron  is  a  white  powder,  which,  when  heated, 
gives  off  12  Aq.  and  becomes  red ;  it  has  the  singukr  property  of  dis- 
solving totally  in  water  of  ammonia. 

Jrseniate  of  nickel  is  a  pale  green  powder.  Arseniate  of  cobalt  is  a 
rose-red  powder,  and  may  be  used  in  place  of  phosphate  of  cobalt  in 
preparing  Thenard^s  blue  (which  see).  It  is  prepared  on  the  large 
scale  by  roasting  the  native  arseniurct  of  cobalt,  CoaAs. 

The  sulphur  salts  of  arsenic  are  some  of  the  best  characterized  among 
that  class  (p.  536).  There  are  three  sulpAoarseniates  of  jpotasaium 
having  respectively  the  formulse,  (3.KS  +  AsSs),  (2.KS  +  AsSs),  and 
(KS  +  AsSs)  They  are  all  deliquescent,  and  crystallize  with  water. 
It  would  be  very  interesting  to  find  whether  the  second  and  third  salts 
contain  basic  water,  such  as  would  keep  up  the  tribasic  character  of 
the  first.  The  sulpAoarseniates  of  sodium  resemble  those  of  potassium. 
The  basic  salt  (3NaS  +  AsSg  +15  Aq.  crystallizes  in  large  colourless 
rhomboidal  tables.  When  orpiment  is  dissolved  in  solution  of  sul- 
phuret  of  potassium,  sulphoarsenite  of  potassium  is  obtained,  KS  + 
AsSa,  which,  when  evaporated,  is  decomposed,  and  deposits  a  brown 
powder,  which  consists  of  K-As.Sa  and  appears  to  contain  a  bisulphuret 
of  arsenic  AsSg  combined  with  K.S,  which  is  decomposed  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  state  of  combination. 


SALTS  OF  ANTIMONY. 

Sesjuiciloride  of  Antimony. — SbCla.  Eq.  2944*5  or  285'4.  To  ob- 
tain this  salt  completely  pure,  sulphuret  of  antimony  in  fine  powder  is 
to  be  mixed  with  its  own  weight  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  distilled 
in  a  hard  glass  retort.  The  chloride  of  antimony  distils  over  with  a 
gentle  heat,  as  an  oily  liquid,  which  gradually  solidifies  into  a  white 
crystalline  mass.  It  is  very  dehquescent,  and  becomes  soft  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  whence  its  old  name  of  butter  of  antimony  ;  it  may  be 
obtained  more  cheaply  for  surgical  use,  but  not  quite  dry,  by  mixing 
together  two  parts  of  fine  common  salt,  and  one  of  crocus  of  antimony, 
(oxysulphuret,  see  p.  544),  and  distilling  them  in  a  retort  with  one 
part  of  strong  oil  of  vitriol.  Chloride  of  antimony  distils  over,  and 
there  remains  behind,  sulphate  of  soda  mixed  with  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony. In  this  operation,  the  crocus  antimonii  being  2SbS8  +  SbOj, 
the  former  remains  passive,  but  the  latter  acting  on  3NaCl  and  3SO3, 
produces  SbCla  and  3.NaO.S03,  As  there  is,  however,  some  water 
supplied  by  the  oil  of  vitriol,  the  product  is  not  solid ;  it  is,  however, 

quite  strong  enough  for  its  successful  application  as  a  caustic. 
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When  cldoride  of  antimony  is  put  in  contact  with  much  water^  both 
are  decomposed^  and  a  white  oxycldoride  is  precipitated^  cslled  powder 
of  AlgaroUi,  from  the  name  of  its  discoverer.  If  the  water  be  hot,  the 
precipitate  is  distinctly  crystallized.  In  it  one-fourth  of  the  metal  is 
combined  with  chlorine,  and  three-fourths  with  oxygen,  it  contains  also 
water,  its  formula  being,  according  to  BerzeUus,  SbCU  +  S.SbOj  + 
3Aq.  The  formula  given  by  Malaguti  and  Johnstone,  is  2*SbCU  + 
O.SbOa  and  it  is  possible  that  there  are  two  oxychlorides  which  may  be 
produced  separately,  or  mixed,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
precipitation.  This  oxychloride  is  employed  to  furnish  oxide  of  anti- 
mony in  the  preparation  of  tartar  emetic,  and  of  some  other  salts  of 
antimony. 

The  terchloride  of  antimony  combines  with  the  chlorides  of  the 
alkaline  metals  forming  double  salts,  consisting  of  an  equivalent  of  each 
constitution. 

Terchloride  of  Antimony. — SbClj  is  formed  when  metallic  antimony 
is  burned  in  chlorine  gas.  It  is  a  heavy  liquid  which  fumes  in  the  air, 
and  has  a  very  bad  smell ;  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  it  forms 
crystals  (hydrate) ;  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  it  gives  antimonic 
and  muriatic  acids  :  it  is  formed  dso,  by  heating  sulphuret  of  antimony 
in  chlorine  gas. 

The  bromide  and  iodid'C  of  antimony  are  prepared  by  the  direct  com- 
bination of  their  elements ;  the  operation  does  not  require  external  heat ; 
the  former  is  colourless ;  the  latter  orange-red.  They  are  both  easily 
fusible,  volatile,  and  decomposed  by  water. 

The  sulphurcts  of  antimony  act  as  sulphur  acids,  (pp.  544,  547) 
combining  with  the  sulphurets  of  the  alkaline  metals  to  form  doable 
salts,  of  which  several  may  be  cr}'stallized  in  large  rhomboidal  tables, 
perfectly  colourless.  The  basic  hyposulphoantimonite  of  potassium 
which  remains  in  solution  after  the  precipitation  of  Kermes  by  cooling, 
crystallizes  on  evaporation,  in  colourless  deliquescent  plates. 

The  sesquioxide  of  antimony  combines  with  oxygen  acids  to  form 
salts,  which  possess  but  little  interest.  MetaUic  antimony  decom- 
poses hot  oil  of  vitriol,  evolving  sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  forming 
the  sulphate  of  antitnony,  a  white  salt  which  is  decomposed  by  water. 

Antimonial  Powder,  James'  Powder. — This  preparation,  to  which  at 
one  time  the  highest  medicinal  virtues  were  attached,  is  prepared  by 
mixing  together  equal  parts  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  hartshorn 
shavings,  and  calcining  them  in  an  iron  pot  at  a  dull  red-heat,  until  the 
mass  becomes  ash-gray ;  this  is  to  be  then  placed  in  a  loosely  covered 
crucible,  and  exposed  to  a  white  heat  for  two  hours,  or  until  the  nn>iM 
becomes  quite  white ;  it  is  then  to  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.     In 
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this  process  the  sulphur,  and  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  hartshorn 
are  burned  away,  and  the  antimony  is  converted  into  antimonious  acid, 
of  which  a  small  quantity  unites  with  the  lime  that  had  been  as  car- 
bonate in  the  bone ;  the  rest  of  the  lime  remains  as  phosphate  mixed 
with  the  antimonite  of  lime  and  the  antimonious  acid.  Its  composition 
varies  very  much ;  it  seldom  contains  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  anti- 
monite of  lime,  which  is  its  only  soluble  and  active  principle,  and  where 
it  has  been  washed,  as  is  sometimes  done,  even  this  is  removed.  It  is 
also  a  mere  mechanical  mixture  of  its  ingredients. 

Tartar  emetic  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  tartaric  acid  and 
its  salts. 

SALTS  OF  TITANIUM,  TELLURIUM  AND  URANIUM. 

Chloride  of  Titanium. — TiCl2.  Is  best  prepared  by  treating  a  mix- 
ture of  titanic  acid  and  lamblack  by  chlorine,  as  for  the  preparation  of 
chloride  of  silicon.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  very  volatile,  fuming  in 
the  air,  resembling  closely  bichloride  of  tin ;  it  combines  with  water 
so  violently  as  to  produce  explosion,  and  is  decomposed  by  a  large 
quantity. 

There  are  no  oxygen  salts  of  titanium  of  any  interest. 

Bichloride  of  Tellurium, — ^TeCl2.  Is  produced  by  heating  tellurium 
in  a  current  of  dry  chlorine ;  a  thick  liquid  is  produced,  at  first  dark- 
red,  but  becoming  yellow  as  it  cools,  and  at  last  solidifying  into  a  snow- 
white  crystalline  mass.  This  salt  is  decomposed  by  water,  into  tellu- 
rous  and  muriatic  acids,  and  combines  with  the  alkaline  chlorides  to 
form  double  salts.  The  jprotochloride  is  prepared  by  melting  together, 
equal  weights  of  the  bichloride  and  of  tellurium  and  distilling ;  it  con- 
denses as  a  deep  yellow  liquid  which  solidifies,  but  does  not  appear  crys- 
taUine.     It  forms  double  salts. 

The  tellurous  acid  appears  to  possess  feeble  basic  properties,  as  it 
unites  with  the  strong  acids  to  form  compounds,  which  are  not  impor- 
tant. The  relations  of  tellurous  find  telluric  acids  to  bases  have  been 
already  noticed  at  sufficient  length  (p.  549). 

The  Chlorides  of  Uranium,  U.Cl.  and  U2CI3,  give  yellowish-green 
solutions,  but  do  not  crystallize.  With  the  alkaline  chlorides  they  unite, 
forming  crystallizable  double  salts. 

Protosulphate  of  Uranium  crystallizes  in  green  prisms. 

Sesquisulphate  of  Uranium,  V^O^  -J-  S.SOs,  is  not  itself  crystalliza- 
ble, but  combines  with  sulphate  of  potash  in  several  proportions,  to 
form  double  salts  of  very  complex  constitution. 

The  Sesquinitrate  of  Uranium,  U2O3  +  3.NO5,  crystallizes  in  large 
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tabular  crystals  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.      This  salt  is  remarkable  as 
the  most  definite  nitrate  of  a  sesquioxide  that  is  known  to  chemists. 

All  these  salts  are  prepared  by  dissolving  the  oxides  of  uranium  in 
the  dilute  acids. 


SALTS  OF  COPPER. 

Copper  forms  two  series  of  salts,  one  corresponding  to  the  suboxide, 
and  the  other  to  the  black  oxide.  The  former  are  generally  white,  and 
the  latter  blue  or  green. 

Chloride  of  Copper,  CuCl.  is  produced  by  dissolving  copper  in  aqua 
regia,  or  oxide  of  copper  in  muriatic  acid.     Its  solution  is  green,  and 
it  gives,  on  evaporation,  the  hydrated  salt  in  long  slender  green  prisms, 
CaCl  +  2Aq.,  which  are   slightly  deliquescent,   and  are   soluble  in 
alcohol.     When  heated  they  give  off  water,  and  the  dry  chloride  re* 
mains  as  a  brown  powder,  which  recombines  with  water,  with  the  evo- 
lution of  much  heat.     Strongly  heated,  it  fuses,  gives  off  half  its 
chlorine,  and  the  aubchloride  remains,  melted  into  a  brown  rerinous- 
looking  mass,  whence  its  name  of  resina  cupri.     By  the  action  of  an 
alkali  on  a  solution  of  chloride  of  copper,  an  oxychloride  may  be  formed, 
which  precipitates  as  a  fine  green  powder,  having  the  formula  CuCl  -f- 
SCuO  +  Aq.,  and  which  is  used  as  a  pigment  by  the  name  of 
Brunswick  green.      There  exist  two   other  oxychlorides    of   copper 
which  have  the  formulse  CuCl  +  2CuO  +  3Aq.,  and  CuQ  +  4CuO+ 
6H0,  prepared  by  the  decomposition  of  the  ammoniacal  chlorides  of 
copper. 

The  SubcAloride  of  Copper,  Cu^Cl,  may  be  prepared  either  by  heating 
the  chloride,  as  above,  or  by  digesting  the  cUppings  of  thin  copper  in  a 
strong  solution  of  chloride  of  copper,  to  which  some  muriatic  add  had 
been  added.  The  Hquor  gradually  acquires  an  olive  colour,  and  the 
subchloride  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  In  this  cas^ 
the  CuCl  combines  with  a  second  equivalent  of  copper,  forming  Cn^ 
It  also  precipitates  when  chloride  of  copper  is  acted  on  by  protochloride 
of  tin,  2.CuCl  and  SnCl  producing  CujCl  and  SnClj.  This  subchloride 
is  insoluble  in  water ;  it  dissolves  in  muriatic  acid,  which  lets  it  fall 
by  dilution  with  water.  It  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly  from  the  air,  and 
becomes  green.  It  forms  with  water  of  ammonia  a  colourless  solution, 
which  rapidly  becomes  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Both  chlorides  of  copper  combine  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkaline 
metals,  to  form  double  salts. 

The  Bromide  and  Subbromide  of  Copper,  CuBr,  and  CuaBr,  resemble 
in  every  respect  the  chlorides  just  described. 
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The  Iodide  of  Copper  Cul,  does  not  appear  to  exist  except  in  combi- 
nation. If  solutions  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  chloride  of  copper  be 
mixed,  the  subiodide  is  precipitated  whilst  half  the  iodine  is  set  free, 
2.Cu.Cl  and  2.K.I,  producing  2.K.C1  and  CujT,  with  free  I.  But  if  an 
excess  of  iodide  of  potassium  be  added,  these  elements  recombine,  and 
a  double  salt,  Cul  +  KI  may  be  obtained.  The  preparation  of  the 
subiodide  of  copper,  just  given,  involves  the  loss  of  an  atom  of  iodine, 
which  is  avoided  by  previously  mixing  the  liquor  with  an  excess  of 
solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  by  which  the  copper  salt  is  reduced 
to  the  state  of  suboxide,  and  all  the  iodine  then  precipitated  as  sub- 
iodide.    Thus  made,  it  is  a  pale  yellow  powder,  unaltered  by  the  air. 

Sulphate  of  6%?^.— CuO.SOsHO  +  4Aq.  Eq.  9969  +  562-5,  or 
79*9^+  45,  For  the  purposes  of  the  arts,  in  which  this  salt  is  ex- 
tensively employed,  it  is  prepared  by  treating  the  native  sulphuret  of 
copper,  in  the  manner  described  under  the  head  of  the  sulphates  of  iron 
and  zinc.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  boiling  oil  of  vitriol  on  metallic 
copper,  when  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  given  off,  or  by  acting  on  the  metal 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  which  some  nitric  acid  had  been  added. 
It  crystallizes  in  large  doubly  oblique  rhombs,  of  a  fine  blue  colour, 
whence  its  name,  blue  vitriol.     In  the  figure  the  primary  rhomb,  and 

the  most  usual  secondary  form  are  given,  i,  «,  v, 
marking  the  primary  planes  in  each.  These 
crystals  dissolve  in  four  parts  of  cold  and  two  of 
boihng  water.  Of  the  five  atoms  of  water  which 
it  contains,  one  is  constitutional,  and  may  be 
replaced  by  the  alkaline  sulphates,  to  form  a 
class  of  double  salts  of  great  beauty.  By  the 
action  of  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  a  basic  sulphate  is  obtained, 
of  which  the  formula  is  CuO.SOa  +  3CuO  +  4Aq.  and  another 
containing  CuO.SOs  +  7CuO  +  12  Aq.  is  occasionally  observed  to 
form. 

Nitrate  of  Copper, — CuO.NOs  +  3Aq.  This  salt  is  obtained  when 
copper  is  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid ;  it  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombs 
of  a  rich  blue  colour,  and  sometimes  in  paler  rhomboidal  plates,  which 
contain  6  Aq.  This  salt  deflagrates  violently  when  thrown  on  burning 
coals,  or  when  struck  on  an  anvil  with  a  little  phosphorus.  If  some  of 
it  be  wrapped  up  tight  in  tinfoil,  it  becomes  very  hot,  swells  up,  fumes, 
and  oxidizes  the  tin  so  rapidly,  that  in  some  points  brilliant  sparks  are 
thrown  out.  When  heated  above  200^  it  loses  acid,  and  a  basic  nitrate 
remains,  which  may  also  be  formed,  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  am- 
monia to  a  solution  of  the  neutral  salt.  The  formula  of  the  basic  salt 
is  HO.NOs  +  3CuO. 
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Phosphate  of  Copper,  H0.2CaO  +  PO5,  and  the  arseniate  of  cop- 
per H0.2CuO  4-  AsOjj  are  pale  green  powders,  obtained  by  double 
decomposition. 

Arscniie  of  Copper, — H0.2CuO  +  AsOa.  Is  obtained  by  the  de- 
composition of  arsenitc  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  copper ;  it  is  a  fine 
apple-green  powder,  the  importance  of  which,  as  a  test  for  arsenic,  has 
been  already  discussed,  (p.  625).  It  is  employed  in  the  arts  under  the 
name  of  Scheel^s  green,  as  a  pigment,  and  is  prepared  on  the  large 
scale,  by  dissolving  two  pounds  of  pure  sidpliate  of  copper  in  twelve 
quarts  of  water,  previously  heated  in  a  copper  pan.  In  another  pan, 
two  pounds  of  pure  calcined  pearlash  are  dissolved,  with  eleven  ounces 
of  arsenious  acid,  in  four  quarts  of  pure  water.  Both  liquors  are 
strained  through  linen,  and  then  the  arsenical  solution  is  gradually 
added  to  the  solution  of  copper.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  doth, 
and  carefully  dried.  The  produce  shoidd  be  lib.  6|  oz.  A  still  more 
beautiful  pigment,  which  may  be  best  described  here,  is  prepared  under 
the  name  of  Schweinfurt  green  or  Emerald  green  ;  it  is  a  compound  of 
acetate  of  copper,  and  arsenite  of  copper,  CuO.  A  +  3(H0.2CuO  + 
AsOs).  It  is  prepared  by  mixing  up  ten  parts  of  pure  verdigris  with 
as  much  hot  water  as  will  make  it  into  a  thin  pulp,  and  straining  it 
through  a  sieve,  to  separate  the  impurities ;  nine  or  ten  parts  of  arseni- 
ous acid  are  to  be  then  dissolved  in  100  parts  of  boiUng  water,  and 
whilst  boiling,  the  verdigris  pulp  is  to  be  gradually  added  thereto, 
continually  stirring.  At  first,  a  mere  arsenite  of  copper  falls,  and  aU  the 
acetic  acid  remains  in  the  hquor ;  it  being  only  after  much  agitation  that 
the  double  salt  is  produced,  which  is  known  by  the  hght  fiocculent  pre- 
ci])itate  changing  into  a  heavy  granular  powder  of  a  briUiant  green  colour. 

The  history  of  the  salts  of  the  suboxide  of  copper  with  the  oxygen 
acids  possesses  no  practical  interest. 


SALTS  OF  LEAD. 

Chloride  of  Lead. — Pb.Cl.  May  be  produced  by  boiling  lead  in 
strong  muriatic  acid,  or  by  acting  on  oxide  of  lead  with  the  same  acid ; 
but  more  simply,  by  adding  to  any  soluble  salt  of  lead  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium.  A  curdy  white  precipitate  falls,  wliich  dissolves  in 
boiling  water,  and  on  cooling,  crystallizes  in  opaque  plates,  of  a  pearly 
lustre,  which  do  not  contain  water.  This  salt  requires  135  parts  of 
cold  water  to  dissolve  it,  but  is  much  more  soluble  in  boiling  water.  It 
is  easily  fused,  and,  on  cooling,  forms  a  semitransparent  mass,  like  horn, 
whence  the  old  n^me  plumbum  cornenm.    By  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
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chloride  of  lead,  several  oxychlorides  may  be  formed,  of  which  none  are 
now  of  interest. 

Bromide  of  lead  resembles  perfectly  the  chloride. 
Iodide  of  Lead. — Pb.I.  Is  formed  by  adding  iodide  of  potassium,  to 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead ;  a  bright  lemon-yellow  precipitate  falls, 
which  requires  1235  parts  of  cold,  and  but  194  of  boiling  water  to  dis- 
solve it.  The  solution  is  colourless,  and  on  cooUng  deposits  the  iodide 
of  lead  in  splendid  gold-coloured  six-sided  plates,  which  maintain  their 
metallic  lustre  perfectly  in  drying.  The  iodide  of  lead  forms  double 
salts  with  the  alkaline  iodides,  and  gives  with  ammonia  oxyiodides  when 
the  alkali  is  not  in  excess. 

Sulphate  of  Lead. — PbO.SOa.  This  salt  is  found  in  the  mineral 
kingdom,  in  large  transparent  rhombs,  isomorphous  with  sulphate  of 
barytes,  and  of  which  the  octohedron  i,  y,  in  the  figure  is  the  primary 

form.  It  may  be  also  formed  by  adding  to  any  solution 
containing  lead,  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  sulphate.  It  falls 
down  as  a  white  powder,  which,  from  its  insolubility, 
furnishes  a  good  test  for  lead.  When  strongly  ignited, 
it  melts  without  decomposition,  but  with  charcoal  it  is 
reduced  to  sulphuret  of  lead.  The  sulphate  of  lead  is  soluble  in  strong 
acids,  and  hence  the  oil  of  vitriol,  manufactured  in  leaden  chambers, 
generally  contains  a  small  quantity  of  it  dissolved,  which  is  precipitated 
on  the  addition  of  water. 

Nitrate  of  Lead. — PbO.NOs.  Is  obtained  by  dissolving  lead  in  di- 
lute nitric  acid  and  evaporating.  It  crystallizes  in  regular  octohedrons, 
often  modified,  which  are  generally  opaque ;  it  is  soluble  in  seven  and 
a-half  parts  of  cold,  and  much  less  of  boiling  water.  It  is  not  solu- 
ble in  nitric  acid.  When  heated,  it  gives  out  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
nitrous  acid  gases,  (p.  448),  and  leaves  melted  protoxide  of  lead. 
By  the  action  of  ammonia,  a  series  of  basic  salts  are  obtained,  which 
contain  two,  three,  and  six  atoms  of  oxide  of  lead  united  to  one  of 
nitric  acid. 

When  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  is  boiled  on  finely  divided  metallic 
lead,  this  dissolves,  and  on  cooling,  brilliant  yellow  plates  are  deposited, 
which  are  basic  nitrate  of  lead.  2PbO  +  NO4.  By  adding  siUphuric 
acid  to  a  solution  of  this  salt,  a  neutral  nitrite  is  obtained,  PbO.N04 
+  HO.,  which  crystallizes  in  yellow  octohedrons.  If  an  excess  of  lead 
be  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  nitrate,  the  acid  is  still  further  deoxi- 
dized, and  a  hyponitrite  of  lead,  3PbO  +  NOa  +  3Aq.  is  produced, 
which  crystallizes  in  rose-red  scales.  These  salts  are  of  interest,  as  it 
was  doubted  whether  the  nitrous  acid  (NO4)  could  combine  with  bases, 
and  it  is  only  in  these  cases  that  we  have  obtained  positive  evidence  of 
its  doing  so,  which  we  owe  to  Peligot. 
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Phosphate  of  Lead. — H0.2PbO  +  PO3.  Is  formed  by  the  action 
of  common  tribasic  phosphate  of  soda  on  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead ; 
it  is  a  wliite  powder,  which  is  changed  by  ammonia  into  8PbO  +  PO5. 

Silicate  of  Lead  has  been  noticed  in  relation  to  crystal  and  to  flint 
glass. 

Chromate  of  Lead. — PbO.CrOs. — Chrome-yellow,  is  fonned  by  mix- 
ing together  solutions  of  nitrate  of  lead  and  bichromate  of  potash.  It 
precipitates  as  a  iSne  lemon  yellow  powder,  insoluble  in  water.  It 
occurs  native  in  ruby-red  crystals,  constituting  the  real  lead  ore.  This 
salt  is  manufactured  largely  for  a  pigment,  which  is  found  of  various 
shades  of  yellow  and  orange  in  the  market,  being  mixtures  of  the  true 
metallic  chromate,  prepared  as  above,  with  the  basic  chromate  of  lead 
2PbO  +  CrOa,  which  is  of  a  bright  vermiUon  colour,  and  is  termed 
Chrome  red.  This  may  be  prepared  by  adding  potash  to  a  solation  fA 
chromate  of  potash  until  this  reacts  strongly  alkaline,  and  then  mixing 
it  with  nitrate  of  lead ;  or  by  digesting  the  neutral  chromate  of  lead 
in  a  warm  solution  of  potash,  which  removes  half  the  acid.  Tliese 
give  products,  however,  inferior  in  brilliancy  of  tint  to  the  following. 
Saltpetre  is  to  be  melted  in  a  crucible  at  a  dull  red  heat,  and  chrome 
yellow  gradually  added  thereto,  as  long  as  effervescence  with  escape  of 
red  fumes  occurs.  The  potash  abandons  the  nitric  acid  and  takes  half 
the  chromic  acid,  and  basic  chromate  of  lead  is  formed.  The  mass 
becomes  black  and  is  then  to  be  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  melted  salt 
poured  off  from  the  heavy  powder  at  the  bottom ;  this,  when  cold,  be- 
comes of  a  splendid  vermilion  red,  and  is  to  be  taken  out  and  washed 
with  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water. 

SALTS  OF  BISMUTH. 

Chloride  of  Bisfnuth. — ^BiCls.  Is  formed  by  dissolving  bismuth  in 
hot  strong  muriatic  acid ;  by  evaporation  it  forms  a  crystalline  mass 
which  is  very  deliquescent,  volatile,  and  fusible.  By  water  it  is  de- 
composed, giving  the  oxychloride  of  bismuth,  a  wliite  powder,  having 
the  composition  BiCla  +  SBiOa  +  3H0.  In  the  arts  this  powder  is 
sometimes  employed  under  the  name  of  Spanish  white  or  pearl  white. 

The  chloride  of  bismuth  combines  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkaline 
metab,  forming  double  salts,  in  which  the  chlorine  combined  with  the 
bismuth  is  to  that  combined  with  the  other  metal,  as  three  to  two.  In 
the  double  salts  formed  by  protochlorides,  this  relation  is  never  ob- 
served, and  hence  it  furnishes  additional  proof  that  the  chloride  of 
bismuth  is  a  ter-chloride,  on  which  idea  the  formula  become  2KG1 
+  BiCla  +  2Aq.  and  2NaCl  +  BiCla  +  3Aq. 
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Sulphate  of  Bismuth.— '&\0^  +  3.SO3.  Is  formed  by  dissolving  bis- 
muth in  hot  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  a  deliquescent  mass  of  acicular 
crystals,  which  are  decomposed  by  water,  giving  a  white  powder,  the 
basic  8ulj)hate  of  bismuth  BiOj  +  SO3. 

The  Nitrate  of  Bismuth .—Q\0^  +  3NO5  +  9Aq.  Is  formed  by 
dissolving  the  metal  in  dilute  nitric  acid ;  by  evaporation  and  cooling 
rhomboidal  crystals  are  obtained,  which  easily  deliquesce ;  when  heated, 
they  lose  water  and  nitric  acid,  and  form  a  basic  salt,  and  iSnally  oxide 
of  bismuth  remains  behind.  Like  the  other  salts  of  bismuth,  this  is 
decomposed  by  water,  and  may  produce  one  or  other  of  two  basic  salts, 
according  to  circumstances.  When  the  crystals,  without  any  excess  of 
acid,  are  decomposed  by  water,  the  precipitate  has  the  composition, 
4BiOa  +  3NO5  +  9 HO;  whilst,  if  an  acid  liquor  be  decomposed  by 
water,  the  precipitate  has  the  formula  BiOa  +  NO5.  Both  of  these 
Baits  yield  very  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  oxide  of  bismuth  on  ana- 
lysis, and  were  hence  long  confounded  together.  The  several  reasons 
for  considering  the  oxide  of  bismuth  to  be  a  teroxide  have  been  given 
(p.  562).  These  subnitrates  of  bismuth  are  used  indiscriminately  in 
medicine,  but  the  latter  form  is  more  generally  found  in  the  shops. 
The  mjn^  pearl-white,  &c.,  are  also  applied  to  these  bodies. 

SALTS  OF  SILVER. 

Chloride  of  Silver,— A^l  Eq.  1794-3  or  143-8.  Exists  native  as 
an  ore  of  silver,  horn  silver,  and  may  be  formed  by  mixing  a  solution 
of  common  salt  with  a  soluble  salt  of  silver.  It  forms  a  curdy  white 
precipitate,  perfectly  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids,  but  easily  soluble 
in  water  of  ammonia.  When  heated,  it  fuses  below  redness,  and,  on 
cooling,  congeals  into  a  semitransparent  mass,  of  a  homy  aspect, 
whence  its  old  name.  When  freshly  precipitated,  it  is  exceedingly 
sensible  to  the  action  of  light,  becoming  pink,  violet,  and  ultimately 
black,  by  exposure  to  the  sun^s  rays ;  but  for  this  reaction,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  organic  matter  or  water  should  be  present,  with  the  hydrogen 
of  which  the  chlorine  may  combine,  and  that  thus  a  thin  layer  of  sub- 
chloride  or  of  metal  may  be  produced.  The  relations  of  chloride  of 
silver  to  light  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  photography,  and  in 
examining  the  structure  of  the  solar  rays,  as  noticed  in  pp.  224,  et 
teq.  The  processes  for  the  reduction  of  chloride  of  silver  to  the  metallic 
state  have  been  described  in  p.  469. 

Iodide  of  Silver. — Agl.  Is  obtained  by  decomposing  a  soluble  salt 
of  silver  by  iodide  of  potassium ;  a  primrose-yellow  precipitate  falls, 
which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ammonia,  at  least  it  requires  2500 
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parts  of  strong  water  of  ammonia  to  dissolve  one  of  iodide  of  silver. 
It  is  easily  fusible,  and  becomes  opaque  on  cooling.  In  certain  forms 
it  is  still  more  sensible  to  light  than  the  chloride,  and  is  hence  the  basis 
of  the  impression  in  the  photographic  process  of  Daguerre  (see  p.  227). 
It  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  the  same  means  as  the  chloride. 

Bromide  of  Silver. — ^AgBr.  Resembles  the  chloride  in  every  parti- 
cular respect. 

Sulphate  of  Silver. — ^AgO.SOa.  Is  formed  by  boiling  metallic  silver 
in  oil  of  vitriol ;  sulphurous  gas  is  given  off,  and  a  white  saline  mass 
formed,  whicli,  when  more  strongly  heated,  is  totally  decomposed,  leav- 
ing metallic  silver.  This  salt  dissolves  in  eighty-eight  parts  of  boiling 
water,  and  crystallizes  on  cooling,  in  small  needles. 

Hyposulphite  of  Silver. — 2AgO  +  S2O2.  The  relations  of  hypo- 
sulphurous  acid  to  oxide  of  silver,  are  very  curious.  On  adding  a 
neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  a  white  precipitate  appears,  which  at  first  redissolves,  but  subse- 
quently becomes  permanent.  It  soon  loses  its  pure  colour,  especially 
if  heated,  and  at  last  becomes  black  from  sulphuret  of  silver,  whilst 
the  liquor  contains  sulphate  of  silver ;  thus,  2AgO  +  SjOj  produce 
AgS  and  AgO.SOa.  The  solution  of  this  salt  is  extremely  sweet.  So 
great  is  the  affinity  of  hyposulphurous  acid  to  oxide  of  silver,  that  a 
solution  of  it  dissolves  chloride  of  silver,  forming  an  intensely  sweet 
liquor ;  and  the  solutions  of  the  alkaline  and  earthy  hyposulphites  dis- 
solve all  the  salts  of  silver  insoluble  in  water,  except  the  arseniate  and 
the  iodide,  and  form  double  salts  of  exceedingly  sweet  taste.  The 
double  hyposulphites  contain  generally  one  equivalent  of  hyposulphite 
of  silver  to  two  of  the  other  salt,  but  our  knowledge  of  these  salts  is 
not  as  yet  by  any  means  complete. 

Nitrate  ^ St/r<?r.— AgO.NOft.  Eq.  2128-5  or  170-57.  This  is  tl»e 
most  important  salt  of  silver ;  it  is  manufactured  on  a  very  large  scale 
in  the  Apothecaries'  Hall  of  Ireland,  for  medicinal  use. 

It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  granulated  silver  in  dilute  nitric  acid, 
which  at  first  occurs  without  the  disengagement  of  any  gas,  as  the  nitric 
acid  dissolves  the  nitric  oxide  formed,  but  towards  the  end  copious  red 
fumes  are  evolved.     By  evaporation  and  coohng,  the  salt  is  obtained  in 

colourless  rhomboidal  plates,  as  in  the  figure, 
often  four  inches  across,  which  are  anhy- 
drous. It  is  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of 
cold  water.  When  heated  to  about  430**, 
it  melts  into  a  colourless  liquid  which  is 
poured  into  cylindrical  silver  moulds,  and 
congealing,  forms  the  sticks  of  lunar  caHstie 
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used  in  surgery.  This  fused  salt  should  be  snow  white;  it  is  not 
affected  by  light  unless  organic  matter  be  present,  as  has  been  fully 
shown  by  Scanlan ;  but  with  organic  matter  it  soon  becomes  quite 
blacky  silver  being  reduced.  It  is  hence  used  as  marking  ink,  and  for 
staining  hair  black.  When  strongly  heated,  nitrate  of  silver  is  totally 
decomposed.  It  yields  its  oxygen  readily  to  combustible  bodies ;  thus 
if  a  few  grains  of  it  be  laid  on  an  anvil  with  a  little  bit  of  phosphorus, 
and  struck  with  a  hammer,  it  explodes  violently.  Its  solution  is  re- 
duced to  the  metallic  state  by  all  deoxidating  agents. 

Hyponitrite  of  Silver. — AgO.NOa.  It  is  obtained  in  granular  crys- 
tals, by  adding  the  soda  salt  prepared  by  melting  nitrate  of  soda  (p. 
877),  to  a  boiling  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  iSltering  whilst 
very  hot. 

Tribasic  Piospkale  of  Silver. — 3AgO  +  PO5.  Is  the  canary-yellow 
precipitate  produced  by  adding  a  tribasic  phosphate  of  soda  to  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver.  Its  relations  to  the  other  phosphates  of  silver 
and  to  the  silver  test  for  arsenic,  have  been  noticed  in  pp.  413  and 
538. 

Arseniate  of  Silver. — 3AgO  +  AsOs.  Is  precipit^ited  as  a  reddish- 
brown  powder,  on  adding  any  solution  of  an  arseniate  to  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  Its  formation  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  pro- 
perties of  arsenic  acid. 

Arsenite  of  Silver. — H0.2AgO  +  AsOa.  Is  produced  as  has  been 
noted  in  p.  538,  by  adding  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  to  the  ammo- 
niacal  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  a  canary-yellow  powder ;  soluble  in  am- 
monia and  in  nitric  acid.  When  heated,  it  first  yields  water  and 
becomes  brown ;  then  it  gives  oxygen,  arsenious  acid,  and  leaves  me- 
tallic silver. 

SALTS  OF  MERCURY. 

Chloride  of  Mercury — Corrosive  Sublimate.^^B.^.  Eq.  16937  or 
135'4.  May  be  prepared  by  dissolving  red  oxide  of  mercury  in  mu- 
riatic acid,  and  evaporating.  It  crystallizes  in  long  right-rhombic 
prisms,  generally  opaque.  It  may  also  be  very  economically  prepared 
by  dissolving  the  basic  sulphate  (turpeth  mineral)  in  strong  muriatic 
acid,  and  crystallizing ;  the  sulphate  of  mercury  remains  in  the  mother 
liquor  and  may  be  again  converted  into  basic  sulphate  by  the  action  of 
water.  The  corrosive  sublimate  is,  however,  generally  prepared,  for 
pharmaceutic  purposes,  by  the  dry  way,  as  follows :  sulphate  of  mer- 
cury, HgO.SOa,  is  to  be  well  mixed  with  its  own  weight  of  common 
salt,  NaCl,  and  the  mixture  introduced  into  a  wide  necked  glass  retort. 
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or,  on  tlie  large  scale,  into  a  stone-ware  pot,  to  which  a  globular  glass 
head  is  attached.  The  retort  or  pot  being  bedded  in  sand,  is  gradually 
heated  to  redness,  decomposition  occurs,  the  chlorine  of  the  common 
salt  combining  with  the  mercury,  whilst  the  sodium  takes  the  oxygen 
and  acid ;  we  have  therefore  formed,  HgCl,  which  sublimes  into  the 
head,  forming  a  mass  of  prismatic  crystals,  which  being  partly  fused 
by  the  heat  cohere  strongly  together,  and  sulphate  of  soda  which  re- 
mains behind;  HgO.SOa,  and  NaCl,  giving  HgCl  and  NaO.SOa- 

The  sublimed  chloride  of  mercury  crystallizes  in  a  right  rhombic 
prism,  as  represented  in  the  figure.     Its  specific  gravity  is  5*4;  it 

melts  at  590°,  and  boils  at  563°.  The  specific  gra- 
vity of  its  vapour  is  9420.  It  dissolves  in  two  parts 
of  boiling  and  twenty  of  cold  water ;  the  hot  solution 
crystallizes,  on  cooling,  in  prisms  of  a  different  form 
from  that  of  the  sublimed  salt ;  it  is  therefore  di- 
morphous ;  it  is  soluble  in  2^  parts  of  cold  alcohol, 
and  in  three  parts  of  cold  ether ;  it  dissolves  much 
more  readily  in  muriatic  acid,  and  in  solutions  of  the  alkaline  chlorides, 
than  in  pure  water,  as  it  forms  with  these  bodies  double  salts,  which 
are  very  soluble ;  of  these  the  double  chloride  of  mercury  and  ammonium 
sal  alemhroihy  is  employed  in  pharmacy.  It  will  be  specially  described 
hereafter.  A  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  yields  all  the  reactions  <rf 
a  salt  of  the  red  oxide  of  mercury,  as  described  previously.  When  a 
small  quantity  of  potash  is  added  to  a  solution  of  sublimate  a  brown 
precipitate  falls,  which  by  boiling  becomes  black  and  crystalline ;  the 
same  substance  may  be  formed  by  boihng  red  oxide  of  mercury  in  a 
solution  of  sublimate ;  it  is  an  oxychloride  of  mercury^  whose  formula 
is  HgCl  +  3HgO. 

If  a  solution  of  sublimate  be  treated  by  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuret 
of  hydrogen,  a  precipitate  forms,  at  first  brownish,  but  which  ulti- 
mately becomes  ^ite  white,  provided  there  be  sublimate  in  excess ;  it 
is  a  cklarosulpkuret,  of  which  the  formula  is,  HgCl  +  2HgS. 

Subckloride  of  Mercury— Calomel— RgJCl,  Eq.  2943-7  or  285-4. 
This  important  medicinal  agent  may  be  prepared  either  by  precipitation 
or  by  sublimation.  For  the  former  object,  nine  parts  of  mercury  are 
to  be  digested  in  eight  parts  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*25,  without  heat, 
until  no  more  mercury  appears  to  dissolve,  and  the  liquor  begins  to 
assume  a  yeUow  colour ;  eight  parts  of  common  salt  are  next  to  be 
dissolved  in  250  parts  of  boiling  water,  to  which  a  little  muriatic  add 
may  be  added  :  these  solutions  being  mixed,  the  calomel  immediately 
precipitates,  and  thus  prepared,  it  is  absolutely  pure.  The  mercury 
dissolving  in  the  nitric  acid,  forms  nitrate  of  the  suboxide,  and  by  the 
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chloride  of  sodium,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  subchloride  of  mercury  are 
formed ;  HgaO.NOj  and  NaCl,  giving  HgaCl  and  NaO.NOs. 

To  obtain  calomel  by  sublimation,  four  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate 
may  be  rubbed  up  with  three  parts  of  mercury,  so  intimately  that  no 
trace  of  metal  shall  be  visible,  and  the  mixture  being  introduced  into 
an  earthen  pot  to  which  a  glass  head  is  fitted,  heat  is  to  be  gradually 
applied,  until  the  materials  have  all  sublimed.  In  this  operation,  HgCl, 
combining  directly  with  Hg,  gives  HgaCl.  The  union  is  never  per- 
fected by  the  first  subhmation,  and  the  product  is  to  be  again  powdered, 
well  mixed,  and  again  subhmed.  The  process  followed  by  the  British 
pharmacopoeias  is  different,  and  is  best  carried  on  in  the  following  pro- 
portions. Thirty-one  parts  of  dry  sulphate  of  the  red  oxide  of  mer- 
cury (persulphate)  is  to  be  intimately  mixed  with  twenty  and  one-third 
parts  of  metalUc  mercury,  and  twenty  parts  of  fused  common  salt, 
and  the  whole  rubbed  together  until  the  mercurial  globules  totally  dis- 
appear. This  method  is  the  same  as  the  former  in  principle,  except 
that  the  corrosive  sublimate  is  generated  only  when  required  to  com- 
bine with  the  additional  quantity  of  mercury,  to  form  calomel.  The 
sublimation  is  carried  on  as  described  above.  The  sublimed  mass  is 
always  contaminated  with  some  undecomposed  subhmate.  Hence  it 
must  be  carefully  levigated,  and  washed  with  boihng  water,  as  long  as 
the  washings  give  any  milkiness  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  water 
of  ammonia. 

The  precipitated  calomel  is  a  pure  white  powder.  When  sublimed 
it  forms  a  crystalline  mass  whose  primitive  form  as  in  the  figure,  is  a 

square  prism.      It  is  insoluble  in   water,   and  the 
minute   division  of  the   subUmed  calomel  may  be 
elegantly  secured  by  conducting  its  vapour  into  a 
vessel  containing  boiling  water,  by  the  vapour  of 
which  it  is  suddenly  condensed,  and  falls  as  an  ex- 
cessively fine  powder.     Its  sp.   gr.   is   6'5.     The 
presence  of  sublimate  in  the  calomel  of  the  shops  is 
detected  by  boiling  for  a  few  minutes  in  alcohol,  and 
adding  to  the  alcoholic  liquor  some  water  of  am- 
monia, which  gives  a  white  precipitate  if  corrosive 
sublimate  be  present.      By  boiling  with  muriatic 
acid,  or  with  solution  of  common  salt,  or  sal-ammoniac,  calomel  is 
gradually  decomposed  into  sublimate,  which  dissolves,   and  metallic 
mercury,  which  remains  behind. 

The  Bromide  and  Subbromide  of  Mercury, — Hg.Br.  and  Hg^Br. 
may  be  prepared ;  the  first  by  acting  directly  on  mercury  with  bromine, 
when  a  colourless  solution  is  obtained,  which  gives  prismatic  crystals 
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by  evaporation ;  the  second  by  decomposing  nitrate  of  the  suboxide  by 
bromide  of  potassium.  These  bodies  resemble  completely  sublimate 
and  calomel  in  their  properties. 

Iodide  of  Mercury,  Bed  Iodide.— Hgl.  Eq.  2845-0  or  228-0. 
May  be  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  its  elements,  even  without 
heat,  by  trituration  together  with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol.  It  is  then 
dark  red,  but  may  be  obtained  of  a  brilliant  red  colour  by  precipitating 
a  solution  of  conosive  sublimate  with  an  equivalent  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium. An  excess  of  the  latter  redissolves  the  precipitate,  as  it  forms  a 
double  salt,  (KI  +  Hgl),  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizable  in  octo- 
hedrons.  The  iodide  of  mercury  is  insoluble  in  water ;  when  heated  it 
fuses  and  sublimes,  condensing  in  a  yellow  crystalline  mass,  formed  of 
rhomboidal  plates,  which,  when  broken  or  scratched,  gradually  become 
red,  breaking  up  into  a  number  of  minute  crystals  of  a  different  form. 
It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  abundantly  in  aqueous  hydriodic 
acid.  A  hot  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  dissolves  much  more  than 
the  atomic  proportion  of  it ;  the  excess  crystallizes  in  long,  red,  square 
prisms,  according  as  the  solution  cools.  It  dissolves  also  in  a  strong 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  with  wluch  it  combines  in  two  propor- 
tions. It  forms  a  class  of  double  salts,  equally  extensive  with  that 
produced  by  corrosive  sublimate. 

Subiodide  of  Mercury, — Hg^I.  May  be  formed  by  triturating 
iodine  with  mercury,  or  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium by  a  slight  excess  of  nitrate  of  the  suboxide  of  mercury.  It 
is  an  olive-green  powder,  which  is  resolved  by  heat  into  metallic 
mercury  and  iodide,  and  is  similarly  decomposed  by  a  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  with  which  the  iodide  of  mercury  formed  com- 
bines. 

Sesquiodide  of  Mercury,  or  Yelloto  Iodide. — Hgjj,  or  +  2HgI  + 
Hg2l.  To  obtain  this  substance,  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  to 
which  half  as  much  iodine  as  it  already  contained  has  been  added,  is  to 
be  decomposed  by  a  slight  excess  of  a  solution  of  the  subnitratc  of 
mercury.  The  bright  yellow  powder  which  precipitates  must  be  dried 
cautiously  with  little  exposure  to  light.  By  means  of  a  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  it  is  resolved  into  red  iodide  and  metallic  mercury. 
The  reaction  by  which  it  is  formM  is  that,  of  the  subiodide  first  pro- 
duced, by  the  KI.  and  HgjO.NOa,  one-half  is  converted  into  red  iodide 
by  the  additional  atom  of  iodine  which  is  supplied.  2(KI)  +  I,  and 
2  (Hg2O.NO,),  giving  2  (KO-NOJ  and  HgJ  +  2.HgI.  This  prepa- 
ration  is  employed  in  pharmacy. 

A  preparation  which  has  been  proposed  by  Donovan,  under  the 
name  of  lodo-hydrargyrate  of  Arsenic,  is  prepared  by  rubbing  togetber 
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6*08  grs.  arsenic,  15*38  grs.  of  mercury,  and  50  grs.  iodine,  with  a 
few  drops  of  alcohol  until  they  combine,  and  then  adding  eight  ounces 
of  water  with  a  few  drops  of  hydriodic  acid ;  a  solution  is  obtained  at 
first  colourless,  but  soon  becoming  yellowish-brown  by  light,  from 
iodine  being  set  free.  This  preparation  is  not  a  chemical  compound, 
but  the  iodide  of  arsenic  being  decomposed  by  the  water,  the  iodide  of 
mercury  is  dissolved  by  the  hydriodic  acid  formed,  whilst  arsenious 
acid  exists  free  in  the  solution. 

Sulphate  of  Mercury. — HgO.SOs.  Eq.  1850  or  148*0,  is  produced 
by  boiling  oil  of  vitriol  on  mercury,  until  it  is  converted  into  a  white 
saline  mass,  which  requires  to  be  finally  heated  nearly  to  redness  to 
expel  the  excess  of  acid.  Sulphurous  acid  is  evolved,  Hg  and  2S0a> 
giving  HgO.SOj  and  S0«;  but  this  may  be  avoided  by  adding  from 
time  to  time  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  by  which  oxygen  will  be 
supplied.  This  salt  forms  a  white  powder,  not  crystalline ;  at  a  full 
red  heat  it  is  resolved  into  mercury,  sulphurous  acid,  and  oxygen.  Its 
use  is  extensive  in  preparing  calomel  and  sublimate.  By  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water  it  is  decomposed  into  free  acid  and  banc  sulpAate,  turpeth 
mineral,  3HgO  +  SO^,  wliich  is  a  bright  yellow  powder,  which,  when 
heated  with  muriatic  acid  gives  neutral  sulphate  and  corrosive  sublimate, 
2-HCl  and  (3HgO  +  SOa),  producing  2-HgCl  and  HgO'SOj;  water 
being  formed,  (see  p.  651). 

Subsulpkate  of  Mercury. — Hg20.S08.  Sulphate  of  the  black  oxide 
may  be  formed  by  heating  metallic  mercury  with  oil  of  vitriol,  provided 
the  heat  do  not  pass  beyond  212®  ;  or  by  mixing  strong  solutions  of 
nitrate  of  the  black  oxide  and  of  sulphate  of  soda.  It  is  a  white  pow- 
der, very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  by  which  it  is  not  decomposed, 
and  is  thereby  distinguished  from  the  preceding  salt. 

Nitrate  of  Mercury. — Nitrate  of  the  red  Oxide. — 2HgO.N05  +  2 
Aq.  This  salt  is  formed  when  mercury  is  dissolved  in  an  excess  of 
nitric  acid  with  heat.  It  crystallizes  in  rhomboidal  plates,  which  are 
deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  a  small  quantity  of  water.  Its  solution  is 
decomposed  when  diluted,  a  basic  nitrate  of  the  red  oxide  being  preci- 
pitated of  a  bright  canary  colour,  and  having  the  formula  HO.NO*  + 
3HgO.  If  this  powder  be  boiled  with  much  water,  a  still  more  basic 
salt  is  formed,  which  has  the  formula,  NO*  +  6HgO.  Both  this  salt 
and  the  sulphate,  when  heated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  not  in  excess, 
give  white  basic  compounds,  like  the  chlorosulphuret  (p.  652),  having 
the  formula,  HgO.NOs  +  2HgS  and  HgO.SOa  +  2HgS. 

Subnitrate  of  Mercury, — Nitrate  of  the  Black  Oxide. — ^When  mer- 
cury is  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  without  any  heat,  or  with  only  as 
much  as  sustains  a  very  moderate  action,  the  black  oxide  forms  and  may 
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unite  with  the  nitric  acid  in  varioas  proportions.  1st.  K  there  be 
nitric  acid  in  excess,  the  solution  gives  by  cautious  evaporation  clear 
transparent  rhombs  of  neutral  mbnitrate,  having  the  formula,  HgtO. 
NO5  +  2H0.  2nd.  If  there  be  an  excess  of  mercury,  large  opaque 
white  rhombic  prisms  sometimes  form,  which  have  the  composition, 
(3Hg20  +  2NO5  +  3H0).  3rd.  By  letting  this  solution  stand, 
these  crystals  gradually  disappear,  and  very  small  canary-yellow  crystAts, 
nearly  spherical,  with  numerous  brilliant  facets  arc  produced ;  this  is  a 
basic  salt,  the  formula  being  HO.NO5  +  2.HgaO.  This  salt  may  also 
be  formed  by  the  action  of  water  on  either  the  first  or  second ;  both 
being  decomposed  into  free  acid,  and  the  basic  salt,  which  is  no  farther 
altered  even  by  boiling  water.  The  second  salt  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a  compound  of  the  first  and  third,  since  (3HgP  +  2N0^  +  8H0)  = 
(HgaO.NOs  +  2H0.)  •+  (HO.NO5  +  2Hg20). 

Subchrotnate  of  Mercury,  HgjO  +  CrOa. — ^Produced  by  mixing 
solutions  of  chromate  of  potash  and  subnitrate  of  mercury,  is  a  bright 
orange  powder  insoluble  in  water ;  when  heated  to  redness,  it  gives  off 
mercury  and  oxygen,  and  chromic  oxide  of  a  fine  green  colour  remains, 
p.  523. 

Eed  nitrate  of  mercury  combines  with  iodide  of  mercury  to  form  a 
double  salt,  which  is  formed  by  half  precipitating  a  solution  of  the  mer- 
curic salt  by  iodide  of  potassium,  and  boiling  until  the  precipitate  redis- 
solves ;  on  cooling,  the  new  salt  is  deposited  in  brilliant  red  crystalline 
scales,  wliicli  are  decomposed  by  much  water. 

SALTS  OF  GOLD. 

Perchloride  of  Gold, — AuCU.  Wlien  gold  is  dissolved  in  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated  very  cautiously  to  dryness, 
tliis  salt  remains  as  a  ruby  red  crystalline  mass,  which  dissolves  with  a 
yellowish-red  colour  in  water.  Its  solution  is  acid,  and  is  decomposed 
by  the  light,  and  by  all  deoxidizing  agents.  It  combines  with  muriatic 
acid,  and  forms  a  deep  yellow  liquor,  from  which  the  acid  chloride  <f 
gold  crystallizes  in  long  yellow  needles.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether,  &om  which  last  solution  it  is  deposited  in  the  metallic  state  on 
evaporation,  the  chlorine  combining  with  the  ether.  In  this  way  some 
forms  of  gilding  are  effected,  as  on  steel.  The  cliloride  of  gold  com- 
bines with  many  other  chlorides,  forming  double  salts.  The  chloride  of 
gold  and  potassium,  AuClj  +  KCl  +  5Aq.,  crystaDizes  in  orange-red 
striated  rectangular  prisms.  It  effloresces  in  the  air,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained anhydrous ;  it  is  then  ruby  red.  Chloride  of  gold  and  sodium 
(NaCl  +  AuCla  -f  4Aq),  forms  crystals  of  the  same  form  and  colour, 
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but  which  do  not  effloresce :  when  heated,  they  fuse  in  their  water  of 
crystallization. 

Subchloride  of  Gold. — AuCl.  Is  produced  by  heating  the  chloride  to 
about  450°  in  a  porcelain  dish,  stirring  it  very  carefully  until  no  more 
chlorine  is  given  off.  It  is  a  yellowish-white  mass,  insoluble  in  water, 
by  which  it  is  gradually  decomposed  into  chloride  and  metallic  gold. 
It  is  in  this  way  only  that  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  perfectly  free 
from  an  excess  of  acid  can  be  obtained. 

Iodides  of  Gold. — ^When  solutions  of  chloride  of  gold  and  iodide  of 
potassium  are  mixed,  a  greenish  precipitate  occurs  of  sub-iodide  of  gold, 
Aul.,  whilst  two-thirds  of  the  iodine  become  free.  If  the  iodide  of 
potassium.be  in  great  excess,  however,  the  iodine  and  subiodide  are  both 
redissolved  and  a  double  salt  obtained,  which  crystallizes,  and  which 
contains  periodide  of  gold,  its  formula  is  KI  +  Aula  •  ^1  the  cautious 
addition  of  cldoride  of  gold  to  a  solution  of  this  salt,  a  greenish  preci- 
pitate may  be  obtained  without  any  liberation  of  iodine,  and  which  hence 
must  be  the  iodide. 

The  oxides  of  gold  do  not  act  as  bases,  and  the  general  nature  of  the 
salts  which  they  form,  as  acids,  has  been  noticed  in  p.  573. 

SALTS  OF  PALLADIUM. 

Chloride  of  Palladium. — PdCl.  Is  formed  by  dissolving  palladium 
in  nitro-muriatic  acid.  Its  solution  is  deep  brown,  and  it  forms  by 
evaporation,  a  crystalline  mass ;  by  the  action  of  a  small  quantity  of  a 
caustic  alkali,  a  basic  salt,  or  oxy chloride  of  palladium,  PdCl  +  3PdO 
+  4Aq.,  is  produced,  it  is  a  brown  powder,  insoluble  in  water.  The 
chloride  of  palladium  combines  with  other  chlorides  to  form  double 
salts :  when  heated  to  about  600°,  it  abandons  half  its  chlorine,  and 
subchloride  of  palladium  remains,  an  olive  brown  powder  insoluble  in 
water.     By  a  strong  red  heat  this  is  totally  decomposed. 

Deutochloride  of  Palladium. — PdClj.  Is  formed  when  the  chloride 
of  palladium  is  gently  heated  with  aqua  regia ;  it  forms  a  dark  brown 
liquor,  which  gives,  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium,  a 
sparingly  soluble  double  salt,  KCl  +  PdCl2-  This  deutochloride 
cannot  be  obtained  solid,  its  solution  giving  off  chlorine,  and  chloride 
remaining. 

Iodide  of  Palladium. — Pdl.    Is  a  black  powder  obtained  by  double 

decomposition.     It  forms  double  salts  with  other  iodides.     By  heat  it 

is  decomposed,  without  forming  any  subiodide. 

Sulphate  of  Palladium. — ^PdO.SOa.     Is  produced  by  dissolving  the 

metal  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.      By  evaporation,  a 

saline  mass  is  obtained,  which  is  decomposed  by  water, 
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Nitrate  of  Palladium. — ^PdO.NOs.  Is  obtained  by  acting  on  the 
metal  with  nitric  acid.  At  first  it  dissolves  without  any  evolntion  of 
gas,  forming  a  deep  olive  liquor;  but  when  heated,  it  gives  off,  NOj, 
and  becomes  brown.  The  nitrate  of  palladium  is  decomposed  by  water, 
giving  basic  salts. 

SALTS  OF  PLATINUM. 

Protochloride  of  Platinum, — ^Pt.Cl.  Is  formed  by  exposing  the  bi- 
chloride in  fine  powder,  to  a  temperature  of  about  500®  in  a  porcelain 
dish,  and  frequently  stirring ;  one-half  of  the  chlorine  being  evolved,  a 
greenish  olive  powder  is  produced,  which  is  the  protochloride.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water ;  by  a  red  heat  it  is  redissolved  into  chlorine  and 
metallic  platinum.  If  tlie  bichloride  be  exposed  only  to  a  temperature 
of  about  400®,  water  dissolves  from  out  of  the  resulting  mass,  a  sub- 
stance which  colours  it  intensely  brown,  and  which  is,  probably,  a  ses- 
quichloride,  PtjCJla. 

Bichloride  of  Platinum. — PtCl2.  This  salt  is  produced  by  dissolv- 
ing platinum  in  nitro-muriatic  acid.  The  solution,  when  free  from  ex- 
cess of  acid,  is  intensely  yellow ;  on  evaporation,  it  gives  a  crystalline 
deliquescent  mass.  This  salt  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  so  used 
for  the  detection  of  potash  (p.  474).  It  combines  with  other  chlorides, 
forming  double  salts,  of  which  some  possess  considerable  interest 
Those  with  chloride  of  potassium,  KCl  +  PtCla,  and  with  sal-ammoniac, 
NH4CI  -{"  PtCla,  are  precipitated  as  yellow  powders,  from  strong  solu- 
tions, or  as  minute  octohedral  orange-red  crystals,  from  dilute  solutions 
of  those  alkalies,  and  are  hence  used  for  their  detection.  Tliese  salts 
are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  sodium  double  salt  (NaCl  +  PtClj)  is,  on 
the  contrary,  easily  soluble  both  in  alcohol  and  water. 

The  Iodides  of  Platinum  arc  black  powders,  insoluble  in  water, 
formed  by  the  double  decomposition  of  iodide  of  potassium  with  the 
respective  clilorides.  The  biniodide  combines  with  iodide  of  potassium 
to  form  a  double  salt,  KI  +  PtIa,  which  dissolves  in  water,  giving  a 
solution  so  deeply  claret-coloured  that  it  may  serve  to  detect  a  very 
minute  trace  of  platinum  in  solution. 

Although  many  oxygen  salts  of  platinum  are  described  in  the  syste- 
matic books  (sulphate,  nitrate,  &c.,)  I  consider  that  we  possess  no  accu- 
rate knowledge  whatsoever  of  that  class  of  combinations. 

SALTS  OF  IRIDIUM  AND  RHODIUM. 

There  are  four  chlorides  of  iridium.  The  protochlaride,  IrCl,  is 
prepared  by  heating  metallic  iridium  to  redness  in  chlorine ;  it  is  an 
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olive-green  body,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  combines  with  other 
chlorides  to  form  double  salts.  The  sesqui-chloride,  IraCla>  is  formed 
by  dissolving  the  sesquioxide  in  muriatic  acid.  It  is  a  brown  crystal- 
line substance,  volatile,  and  forming  double  salts.  The  bichloride^ 
IrClj,  is  produced  when  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  former  is  treated 
with  aqua  regia.  It  forms  a  dark  brown  solution,  giving,  when  dried, 
a  black  mass.  It  gives  with  chloride  of  potassium  a  sparingly  soluble 
double  salt  in  black  octohedral  crystals.  The  perchloride,  ICla,  is  not 
known,  except  in  the  state  of  a  double  salt,  KCl  -1-  ICI3,  which  is 
produced  by  processes,  for  which  I  refer  to  the  larger  systematic 
works. 

The  protoxide,  sesquioxide,  and  deutoxide  of  iridium  form  salts,  with 
the  oxygen  acids ;  the  solutions  of  the  first  class  being  green  or  purple, 
those  of  the  second  class  blood-red,  and  those  of  the  third  orange, 
produce  the  variety  of  tints  which  gives  the  name  of  iridium  to  the 
metal ;  they  are  not  otherwise  important. 

Sesqui-Chloride  of  Rhodium. — BsClj.  Is  prepared  by  decomposing 
the  double  chloride  of  rhodium  and  potassium  by  hydrofluosilicic  acid. 
The  filtered  liquor  gives,  when  evaporated,  a  brown-red  mass,  destitute 
of  crystalline  structure ;  by  heat  it  is  completely  decomposed.  It  com- 
bines with  other  chlorides  to  form  weU-defined  double  salts,  such  as 
that,  2KC1  +  II2CI3  +  2Aq.  formed  by  acting  on  metallic  rhodium  and 
chloride  of  potassium  by  aqua  regia.  When  metallic  rhodium  alone  is 
treated  by  chlorine,  a  rose-red  powder  is  obtained  insoluble  in  water 
and  acids,  which  is  a  similar  compound  of  protochloride  and  sesqui- 
chloride  of  rhodium,  R4CI8  =  2BC\  +  B^a,. 

By  igniting  metallic  rhodium  with  bisulphate  of  potash  a  double  salt 
is  obtained,  which  does  not  crystallize.  The  nitrate  of  rhodium  is  a 
dark  red  deliquescent  salt,  which  gives  with  nitrate  of  soda  a  double 
salt  in  dark  red  crystals. 

The  characters  of  the  salts  of  Ruthenium,  so  far  as  they  are  as  yet 
known,  have  been  sufficiently  described  in  the  history  of  that  metal 
already  given. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

ON   THE   GENERAL  PRINCIPLES   OF  THE   CONSTITUTION   OF 

ORGANIC   BODIES. 

Organic  bodies  are  distinguished  generally  by  a  much  greater  com- 
plexity of  composition  than  occurs  in  substances  of  mineral  origin. 
Thus,  so  far  as  the  principles  described  in  the  chapter  on  the  Atomic 
Theory  allow  of  our  concluding  as  to  the  absolute  molecular  constitu- 
tion, it  would  appear  that,  except  in  the  case  of  carbonic  oxide,  thore  is 
no  example  of  an  atom  of  an  organic  compound  containing  but  two  simple 
atoms ;  and  carbonic  acid  and  cyanogen  are  the  only  examples  of  an 
organic  atom  being  formed  by  three  elementary  atoms.  On  the  contrary, 
the  number  of  simple  atoms  entering  into  the  composition  of  an  oi^anic 
body  is  sometimes  very  great :  thus,  an  equivalent  of  oleic  acid  con- 
tains 270  simple  atoms  ;  an  atom  of  albumen  is  formed  of  883  simple 
atoms ;  an  atom  of  spermaceti  includes  468  simple  atoms ;  numbers 
to  which  we  find  no  form  of  combination  approaching  in  inorganic 
compounds. 

Besides  this  greater  complexity  of  constitution,  organic  bodies  are 
distinguished  by  the  nature  of  their  elements.  I  have  had  occasion 
already  to  describe,  as  inorganic,  sixty-one  undecompounded  bodies, 
which,  by  their  reunion  in  various  proportions,  generate  the  compound 
substances,  which  constitute  the  mineral  crust  of  the  globe;  but 
amongst  organic  bodies  we  meet  with  few  of  these.  Although  equalling 
in  number  and  surpassing  in  variety  of  properties  the  mineral  species, 
the  products  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  may  be  looked  upon 
as  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  six  elements,  of  which  two,  sulphur 
and  phosphorus,  are  met  with  but  seldom ;  nitrogen  is  much  more  ex- 
tensively found,  especially  in  animal  substances ;  oxygen  and  hydrc^^en 
exist  in  almost  all,  but  the  element  which  is  peculiarly  organic,  and 
which,  with  the  one  exception  of  ammonia,  exists  in  all  bodies  derived 
from  an  animal  or  vegetable  source  is  Carbon,  It  is  hence  that  I  have 
deferred  the  description  of  carbon  and  its  compounds,  until  I  could 
pass  directly  from  it  to  the  great  variety  of  organic  bodies  of  which  it 
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is  the  basis.  With  the  constituents  of  inorganic  bodies  it  has  but  an 
accidental  connexion,  for  as  I  shall  hereafter  show,  there  is  no  form  of 
carbon  which  has  not  at  some  time  made  part  of  an  organized  being. 
Besides  these  six  elements  of  organic  bodies,  there  are  many  which 
enter  into  the  structure  of  animals  and  plants,  and  are  subservient  in 
an  important  degree  to  the  proper  performance  of  their  functions, 
without  being  really  constituents  of  their  organic  tissues,  or  secretory 
products.  Thus  iodine  and  bromine  exist  in  many  marine  plants  and 
sponges;  common  salt  and  oxygen-salts  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  and 
magnesia  exist  in  most  animal  and  vegetable  juices;  phosphate  of  lime 
constitutes  the  bony  skeleton  of  one,  and  carbonate  of  lime  the  tes- 
taceous covering  of  another  tribe  of  animals,  whilst  silica  forms  the 
solid  basis  of  some  of  the  lower  tribes  of  zoophytes.  In  the  red  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  blood,  iron  is  an  essential  element,  and  the  same 
metal  has  been  found  in  minute  quantity  in  other  parts  of  animals ; 
indications  of  fluorine  and  of  silica  have  been  found  in  the  bones  and 
teeth;  but  in  all  these  instances,  except  perhaps  the  one  fact  of  the  iron 
element  of  red  blood,  we  find  these  saline  substances  to  be  contained  in 
fluids  in  a  condition  of  merely  physical  solution,  or  to  be  deposited  as 
solids  in  the  bones  or  teeth  in  a  purely  inorganic  form,  clearly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  proper  state  of  organic  combination,  in  which  the 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  of  the  tissues  and  secretory  pro- 
ducts are  united. 

Amongst  organic  bodies,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  three  classes, 
which  differ  no  less  in  complexity  of  composition  than  in  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  formed,  and  their  relation  to  organic 
life.  These  are,  first,  those  bodies  which  are  directly  elements  of  an 
organized  and  hving  being,  and  which,  while  in  connexion  with  it,  ap- 
pear to  possess  the  power  of  elaborating,  from  certain  nutritious  juices, 
additional  material  similar  t^o  themselves.  Such  are  the  organic  con- 
stituents of  the  animal  and  vegetable  tissues  of  the  blood,  which,  while 
in  connexion  with,  and  forming  portions  of  the  animal  or  plant,  partici- 
pate to  a  certain  degree  in  its  vitality,  and  do  not  obey  the  laws  of  ordi- 
nary affinity,  unless  by  being,  in  the  first  instance,  killed ;  these  bodies 
should  be  more  properly  called  organized,  than  merely  organic;  their 
chemical  relations  commence  only  when  they  have  been  deprived  of 
their  most  essential  character,  life.  They  are  organs ;  their  constitu- 
tion cannot  be  expressed  by  formufee,  nor  their  properties  accounted 
for  by  analysis,  and  the  attempts  which  have  been  recently  made  by 
some  eminent  chemists  to  embrace  the  constitution  and  relations  of 
those  living  organizations  within  the  forms  of  expression  of  merely 
chemical  compounds,  have  led  but  to  throw  into  confusion  the  most 
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interesting  questions  of  physiology,  and  animal  chemistiy.  After  their 
death  we  may  obtain  from  them,  by  chemical  treatment,  a  variety  of 
organic  bodies ;  but  that  they  were  composed  of  these  bodies,  and  that 
their  properties  resulted  from  the  combination  of  such  elements  as  we 
extract  from  them,  it  would  be  false  philosophy  to  imagine.  The  fibrine 
and  albumen  of  the  blood,  tlie  muscles,  and  the  cellular  tissues^  the 
fatty  matter  of  the  brain,  perform  their  functions  in  virtue  of  vital 
power,  and  not  of  any  chemical  properties  they  possess.  The  albumen 
of  the  egg  is  not  a  chemical  substance,  but  a  delicately  constructed 
mass,  destined  to  be  transmuted  into  the  organs  of  the  chick,  and  by 
participating  in  its  life,  protected  from  putrefaction.  But  when  alba* 
men  is  precipitated  by  corrosive  sublimate  it  is  killed,  and  the  product 
of  its  decomposition  combines  with  the  oxide  of  mercury. 

This  class  of  bodies  have  their  origin,  therefore,  in  actions  purdy 
vital.  They  have  a  structure  organic-molecular,  totally  different  from 
crystallization,  and  for  the  most  part  consisting  of  minute  cells.  When 
dead,  these  tissues  undergo  spontaneous  decomposition,  with  more  or 
less  rapidity,  according  as  their  composition  is  more  complex ;  but  for 
tliis,  water  must  be  present.  Some  forms  of  animal  tissue,  which 
appear  to  lose  the  organized  structure  and  vitality  with  wluch  they  were 
at  first  formed,  are  capable  still  of  remaining  in  connexion  with  the 
living  system,  and,  although  dead,  have  no  tendency  to  putrify  j 
probably  from  not  being  in  any  degree  soluble  in  water.  The  formation 
and  growth  of  nails  and  hoofs,  hair  and  horns,  are  examples  of  the  im- 
portant uses  of  tliis  property. 

It  is  by  virtue  of  the  vital  forces  of  the  bodies  of  this  first  class,  not 
individually,  but  united  together  so  as  to  constitute  the  tissues,  glands, 
&c.,  of  plants  and  animals,  that  the  organic  bodies  of  the  second  daas 
have  their  origin.  These  arc  substances  produced  (secreted)  from  the 
elements  by  which  organized  bodies  are  nourished,  probably  by  the 
union,  under  peculiar  conditions,  of  such  portions  of  the  constitaeDts 
of  the  food  as  were  not  proper  to  be  assimilated  to  the  organized 
tissues  of  the  living  being  itself,  or  have  already  served  their  torn. 
It  is  thus,  that  by  a  plant  which  uses  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  atmo- 
spheric air  as  nutriment,  after  the  assimilation  of  a  certain  quantity  erf 
their  constituents  to  its  proper  tissues,  sugar,  starch,  and  albumen,  adapted 
for  the  nutrition  of  its  young,  may  be  formed  as  secreted  products;  and 
oils,  resins,  colouring  matters,  &c^  rejected  as  useless  or  worn  out. 

The  third  class  of  organic  bodies  contains  those  which  are  evolTcd 
by  the  chemical  decompositions,  whether  spontaneous  or  artificial,  to 
which  substances  of  the  first  and  second  class  are  subjected.  ThuS| 
sugar  by  fermentation,  yields  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  \  alcohol,  by 
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oxidation,  yidds  acetic  acid,  or  aldehyd ;  acetic  acid,  variously  treated, 
produces  acetone,  or  alkarsin ;  wliilst  ligneous  fibre  gives  origin,  when 
heated,  to  a  crowd  of  organic  products,  of  which  pyroxylic  spirit  is  an 
example. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  contrast  these  classes  of  bodies  with  each 
other,  in  relation  to  the  forces  by  which  their  constitution  is  regulated, 
as  compared  with  the  simple  forms  of  afiBnity  by  which  the  actions  of 
inorganic  elements  are  controlled.  In  the  first,  there  is  found  nothing 
referable  to  chemical  attraction ;  all  affinity  is  annulled  by  the  supre- 
macy of  life  and  organization.  Hence,  it  is  only  when  dead,  that  such 
bodies  can  be  analysed,  and  by  treatment  with  re-agents  a  crowd  of  pro- 
ducts belonging  to  the  third  class  be  obtained  from  the  more  or  less 
evident  decomposition.  No  matter,  therefore,  how  perfect  our  mediate 
or  immediate  analyses  of  such  substances  may  be,  the  synthesis  of  such 
bodies,  or  their  production  by  the  union  of  their  elements,  is  strictly 
impossible  to  the  chemist.  The  formation  of  a  molecule  of  albumen, 
would  not  be  a  case  of  chemical  combination,  but  of  the  formation  of 
a  portion  of  an  organized  cell,  it  would  require  not  merely  the  combi- 
nation of  its  elements,  but  also  that  the  compound  sliould  have  life 
imparted  to  it. 

In  relation,  however,  to  the  second  and  third  classes,  the  circum- 
stances are  quite  different ;  although  we  cannot  trace,  precisely,  the 
force  by  which  the  organized  tissues  act  in  eliminating  from  a  liquid  of 
uniform  composition,  such  as  the  blood  or  sap,  the  various  secretions 
which  constitute  the  second  class;  yet  the  circumstances  of  their  for- 
mation admit  of  being  examined,  and  already  some  insight  has  been 
obtained,  as  to  the  way  in  which  organic  bodies  may  separate,  or  be 
converted  into  others,  without  reference  to  the  mere  affinities  of  their 
elements,  by  means  of  the  influence  that  has  been  already  described  as 
catalytic  (p.  229,  et  seq.) ;  in  this  way,  the  functions  of  organized 
tissues  may  be  imitated,  and  a  true  synthesis  of  organic  bodies  of  the 
second  class  may  be  effected.  With  the  bodies  of  the  third  class  we 
find,  also,  that  the  circumstances  of  their  formation  are  either  purely 
artificial,  or  capable  of  being  easily  imitated,  and  the  reactions  by  which 
they  are  evolved,  although  often  catalytic,  fall,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
under  the  rules  of  ordinary  affinity.  In  structure  also,  the  bodies  of 
the  second  and  third  class  range  themselves  with  inorganic  compounds ; 
those  which  are  solid  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  obtained  crystal- 
lized, and  the  liquid  substances  possesses  definite  freezing  and  boiling 
points. 

Between  such  organic  bodies  and  mineral  substances,  we  find  the 
greatest  similarity,  not  merely  in  their  physical  relations,  but  in  chemical 
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properties  also.  The  great  classes  of  acids  and  bases  exists  well  marked, 
among  organic  bodies,  and  in  their  combinations  with  each  other,  the 
same  principles  of  multiple,  and  equivalent  combination  are  followed, 
as  hold  for  inorganic  compounds.  So  perfect  is  the  analogy  of  general 
characters,  that  it  has  long  been  an  object  with  chemists  to  unite,  under 
one  principle,  the  laws  of  composition  of  organic  and  inorganic  bodies, 
and  as  the  characteristic  distinction  of  mineral  substances  is  to  consist 
of  a  series  of  elements  which  are  respectively  combined,  two  and  two, 
in  virtue  of  their  opposite  afi^ties,  attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce 
the  complex  constitution  of  organic  bodies  to  the  same  principle  of 
binary  union,  by  supposing  that  certain  of  the  elements  are,  in  the 
first  instance,  grouped  together,  so  as  to  form  a  single  molecule,  and 
that  this  acting  as  a  simple  body,  combines  with  the  element  which  re- 
mains. It  is  from  the  discovery  of  Cyanogen,  and  the  discussions  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  ethers,  and  of  the  ammoniacal  salts,  that  we  must  date 
the  positive  introduction  of  this  theory  of  compound  radicals  into 
chemistry.  'Its  utility  has  not  been  limited  to  the  explanation  of  the 
constitution  of  organic  bodies ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  applied 
successfully  to  explain  the  phenomena  presented  by  numerous  classes  of 
inorganic  compounds,  such  as  the  compounds  of  sulphur  and  oxygen, 
noticed  p.  402,  and  especially  to  the  foundation  of  the  binary  theory  of 
salts,  as  described  in  the  fifteenth  chapter. 

Were  we,  however,  to  apply  the  theory  of  compound  radicals  indis- 
criminately to  explain  the  constitution  of  organic  bodies,  we  should  be 
liable  to  fall  into  continual  error.  The  criterion  which  I  would  assume 
as  decisive  of  the  constitution  of  an  organic  body,  is,  whether  certain 
of  its  elements  may  be  exchanged  for  others,  in  accordance  with  the 
ordinary  laws  of  substitution  of  inorganic  bodies ;  and  thus  a  series  of 
compounds  be  produced,  through  which  some  elements  of  the  original 
substance  shall  have  passed  untouched,  and  from  which  again,  by  suit- 
able reactions,  the  original  substance  can  be  obtained  unaltered.  In 
such  cases  I  would  consider  those  elements  which  remain  unaffected  as 
being  strictly  united  with  each  other,  and  constituting  a  compound 
radical,  wliich,  combining  with  other  bodies,  gives  origin  to  a  series  of 
compounds  more  or  less  extensive.  Thus,  if  we  treat  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  C14H6O2,  by  cldorine,  we  obtain  a  compound,  CmHsOjCI, 
which  gives,  with  iodide,  or  sulphuret,  of  potassium,  bodies  whose  for- 
mulce  are  respectively  CuHftOal  and  C14H5O2S.  Again  acted  on  by 
oxygen,  it  gives  crystallized  benzoic  acid,  Ci4He04.,  or  rather,  CuHtOt 
+  Aq.  Now,  it  will  be  seen  that  tliroughout  this  whole  series  the 
element,  CuHsOa,  has  remained  unaltered.  In  the  oil  it  was  combined 
with  hydrogen :  in  benzoic  acid  it  unites  with  oxygen ;  in  the  other 
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bodies  it  is  united  with  chlorine,  iodine,  &c.,  and  from  these  the  oil 
may  be  recovered  by  processes  by  no  means  indirect.  Now  when  we 
state,  that  in  these  compounds  the  elements,  C14H6O2,  are  united,  first 
with  each  other,  by  an  affinity  which  ordinary  reagents  cannot  over- 
come, and  that  this  compound  group  unites  with  the  simple  bodies^ 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  &c.,  by  an  affinity  so  much  weaker,  that  they  can 
be  readily  substituted  for  each  other,  we  state  only  an  established  fact, 
and  in  denominating  the  group,  C14H5O2,  the  root  or  radical  of  the 
series  of  bodies  thus  produced,  we  involve  no  hypothetical  idea.  For 
brevity,  we  express  that  compound  radical  by  the  symbol  Bz,  and  we 
term  it  Benzyle  ;  we  write  the  formulae  of  its  combinations  respectively, 
BzH,  Bz.Cl,  Bz.I,  and  BzO  +  Aq. 

But  we  must  not  be  induced  by  the  brilliancy  shed  on  certain  branches 
of  organic  chemistry,  through  the  application  of  this  principle,  to 
transgress  the  boundaries  of  sound  induction.  There  are  numerous 
organic  compounds  in  which  I  believe  that  no  binary  structure  exists, 
and  consequently  to  which  the  theory  of  organic  radicals  should  not  be 
applied.  It  is  the  class  of  bodies  characterized  by  a  remarkable  indif- 
ference to  combination,  and  which,  when  decomposed  by  the  influence 
of  re-agents,  lose  not  merely  one  constituent,  and  gain  another  in  its 
place,  but  are  totally  transformed  into  new  compounds,  into  which  all 
of  their  original  components  enter,  and  towards  which  the  re-agent  that 
had  been  applied  frequently  appears  indifierent,  so  that  the  action  ap- 
pears to  have  more  the  character  of  catalysis  than  of  true  chemical 
affinity.  Such  bodies  are  gum,  sugar,  starch,  some  of  the  oily  and 
colouring  matters,  urea  and  many  others ;  treat  these  bodies  as  you 
will,  there  are  no  phenomena  of  true  replacement ;  they  may  be  decom- 
posed, but  bodies  of  a  totally  different  type  are  formed,  and  the  original 
substances  cannot  be  regenerated. 

The  organic  radical  which  is  thus  assumed  as  the  basis  of  a  series  of 
compounds,  acts  as  a  simple  body,  but  it  does  so  only  in  relation  to 
the  nature  and  intensity  of  the  forces  that  act  upon  it ;  it  may  be  de- 
composed, and  frequently  it  cannot  be  separated  from  combination 
without  total  decomposition ;  hence  few  compound  radicals  can  be  iso- 
lated. But  they  can  be  decomposed  even  whilst  still  in  combination, 
by  the  intervention  of  powerful  affinities ;  and  this  decomposition  may 
be  either  total,  so  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  the  original  constitution  of  the 
substance,  or  by  giving  origin  to  another  series  of  combinations,  may 
indicate  a  still  more  intimate  constitution,  and  unveil  an  organic  radical 
of  a  simpler  structure  acting  as  the  basis  of  the  first. 

Thus  we  have  seen  what  positive  grounds  there  are  for  admitting 
benzyle,  CuHjOj,  to  be  the  radical  of  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  and  of 
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benzoic  acid ;  but  if  we  digest  oil  of  bitter  almonds  with  ammonia,  all 
oxygen  is  removed,  and  we  obtain  a  compound  of  nitrogen  with  the 
body,  Ci4H5,  which  may  also  be  obtained  in  other  forms  of  combination. 
Now  this  organic  substance  C14II5  acts  as  the  basis  of  benzyle,  for  the 
oil  of  bitter  almonds  can  be  reproduced  from  it,  and  we  thus  obtain 
evidence  of  three  stuges  of  constitution  in  benzoic  acid,  whose  formula 
should  be  written  therefore  as  (C14.H5,  +  Oj)  +  0.  The  considerations 
described  in  p.  402  point  out  a  perfect  analogy  to  this  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid.  Reduced  to  its  ultimate  elements,  its  formula 
is  SO3,  but  powerful  evidence  shows,  that  its  real  basis  is  sulphurous 
acid,  and  not  sulphur ;  its  rational  formula  being  SO3  +  O.  Now, 
here  the  primary  radical,  C]4H5,  corresponds  to  sulphur,  and  benzyle 
to  sulphurous  acid.  The  total  quantity  of  oxygen  in  such  acids  being 
divided  into  two  portions,  differing  in  order  and  intensity  of  combina- 
tion with  the  ultimate  radical.  If  we  add  to  these  considerations,  the 
view  of  salt-radicals,  and  consider  the  salts  of  benzoic  acid  as  expressed 
by  the  formula  BZO2  +  M,  as  that  of  the  sulphates  has  been  shown  to 
be  S0a.02  +  M,  we  observe  even  a  fourth  degree  to  which  the  mole- 
cular structure  of  the  complex  organic  radical  may  be  traced. 

It  is  indeed  when  applied  to  explain  the  constitution  of  the  organic 
acids,  that  the  theory  of  compound  radicals,  as  employed  in  the  new 
views  of  the  constitution  of  oxygen  salts,  appears  most  interesting,  as 
the  anomalies  of  properties  and  composition  presented  by  the  salts  of 
the  organic  acids,  were  more  numerous  and  more  extraordinary  than 
any  which  the  mineral  acids  presented,  and  were  indeed  totally  unin- 
telligible mitil  illustrated  by  the  conjoined  investigations  of  Dumas  and 
of  Liebig.  An  example  of  tliis  may  easily  be  selected.  Of  the  organic 
acids,  the  majority  are  monobasic,  but  there  are  also  many  bibssic  and 
tribasic ;  thus  the  citric  acid,  wliose  formula  isCiaHsOn,  combines  with 
tliree  atoms  of  base ;  the  meconic  acid,  CuHOji,  is  also  tribasic ;  the 
tartaric  acid,  CaH40io,  and  the  mucic  acid,  Ci2HgOi4,  are  bibasic. 
In  these  instances,  the  quahty  of  combining  with  many  atoms  of  base, 
which  is  so  anomalous  in  the  older  view,  necessarily  follows  from  the 
formulae  of  the  hydrated  acids,  which  become  respectively,  for  citric 
acid  CiaHftOu  +  H3,  for  meconic  acid  CuHOu  +  H„  for  tartaric  acid 
C8H40,a  +  Ha,  and  for  mucic  acid  CiaHgOie  +  Hj.  By  its  means, 
many  other  singular  properties  of  organic  acids  are  explained :  thus 
there  appear  to  exist  three  acids,  having  absolutely  the  same  composi- 
tion of  C2NO,  viz.,  the  cyanic,  the  fulminic,  and  the  cyanuric  acids ; 
they  are  isomeric,  they  possess  excessively  different  properties.  Whence 
lias  that  difference  its  rise  ?  if  we  say  that  the  cyanic  acid  contains 
cyanogen  ready  formed,  and  that  the  others  do  not,  it  still  remains  to 
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explain  the  isomerism  of  the  others ;  and  we  find  that  the  cyanic  and 
cyanuric  acids  are  transformed  into  each  other  by  the  slightest  causes. 
We  obtain,  however,  at  once  the  key  to  this  isomerism,  when  we  study 
the  salts  formed  by  these  acids.  The  cyanic  acid  is  monobasic,  its 
hydrate  is  CaNO  +  HO ;  the  fulminic  acid  is  bibasic,  its  hydrate  is 
€4^302  +  2 HO;  the  cyanuric  acid  is  tribasic,  its  formula  is  CeNaOj 
+  3H0.  These  acids  are  thus  found  to  have  different  atomic  weights; 
tlieir  molecular  groups  are  ascertained  to  contain  different  numbers  of 
molecules,  and  hence  to  admit  of  totally  distinct  internal  structure. 
When  expressed  in  formulse  on  the  binary  theory,  we  have  C2NO2+H, 
for  the  cyanic,  C4N2O4  +  H2  for  the  fulminic,  and  O^jd^  +  Ha,  for 
the  cyanuric  acid,  and  not  merely  the  difference  in  nature  of  the  acids, 
but  also  the  distinctive  characters  of  their  salts  necessarily  result. 

Although  chemists  are  unanimous  in  regarding  the  principle  of  com- 
pound radicals  as  the  basis  of  the  philosophy  of  organic  chemistry,  yet 
science  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  point  when  the  principle  is  adopted 
by  all  in  the  same  form  of  detailed  application.  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  few  specific  examples  of  that  principle  that  are  not  still  open  to 
discussion.  Tlie  views  of  Berzelius  on  this  subject  are  specially  of  im- 
portance. He  considers  that  the  compound  radicals  of  organic  bodies 
consist  only  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  or  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  :  that 
they  never  contain  oxygen.  Hence  he  does  not  admit  the  existence  of 
benzyle,  in  benzoic  acid,  or  in  oil  of  bitter  almonds ;  he  considers  the 
only  radical  to  be  the  carbo-hydrogen,  C^Hs,  and  benzoic  acid  to  be 
directly,  C14H5  +  O3.  He  looks  upon  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  as  con- 
taining ready  formed  benzoic  acid,  combined  with  the  true  hydruret  of 
the  radical,  as  3  (CnHeOa)  =  2  (CuHs  +  0,)  +  (C14H5  +  H,).  The 
chloride  of  benzyle  he  looks  upon  as  an  oxychloride,  3  {C14H5O2CI) 
being  equal  to  2  (CuHb  +  O3)  +  {CuHg  +  CI3).  This  is  evidently  the 
same  difference  of  view  that  exists  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sulphurous 
acid  compounds,  which  Berzelius  also  regards  as  more  complex.  Thus 
the  cldorosulphurous  acid  is,  according  to  him,  a  compound  of  sul- 
phuric acid  with  a  tcrchloride  of  sulphur,  3  (SO2.CI)  =  2.SO3  +  SCI3; 
and  so  in  all  other  bodies  similarly  circumstanced. 

The  opinions  of  a  man  to  whose  extraordinary  industry  and  genius 
we  owe  some  of  the  most  important  additions  both  theoretical  and  prac« 
tical  that  science  lias  received  since  the  epoch  of  Lavoisier,  should  not 
be  rejected  without  much  consideration ;  but  on  applying  these  ideas 
to  express  the  constitution  of  the  crowd  of  bodies,  containing  four  or 
five  elements,  which  have  recently  been  discovered,  we  are  led  to  sup- 
positions destitute  of  experimental  proof,  and  yet  which,  assuming  the 
existence  of  numerous  hypothetical  bodies  of  anomalous  constitution. 
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and  combined  in  very  unusual  ways,  would  require  for  their  Intimate 
admission  into  science,  a  very  strong  body  of  experimental  evidence. 
It  would  be  impossible  here  to  discuss  the  principles  of  his  opinion  in 
detail ;  I  am  led  to  conclude,  from  the  consideration  of  the  whole  body 
of  facts  which  bear  upon  it,  that  it  is  inferior  in  power  and  simplicity 
of  explanation  of  known  facts,  and  as  an  instrument  of  discovery,  to 
the  simpler  view  of  the  constitution  of  organic  bodies  which  has  been 
described ;  and  being  thus  deficient  in  all  the  important  duties  of  a 
sound  theory,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  reject  it. 

The  proposition  of  the  theory  of  types,  by  Dumas  (see  p.  326),  will 
probably  constitute  an  epoch  in  science,  by  fixing  attention  on  the 
permanent  equivalency  of  an  organic  atom,  notwithstanding  complete 
alteration  in  the  nature  of  its  elements.  This  did  not  follow  necessarily 
from  the  theory  of  compound  radicals,  nor  does  the  conservation  of 
the  type  require  that  the  radical  be  preserved  unaltered,  but  only  the 
type  of  the  radical.  Thus,  when  aldehyd  is  changed  into  chloral, 
(C4H4O2  into  C4HCI3O2),  the  tj^e  is  preserved,  since  the  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  an  equivalent  of  chlorine;  the  radical  is  altered,  since 
acetyl,  C4II3,  is  changed  into  C4Cla,  but  the  new  radical  is  still  con- 
structed on  the  type  of  the  original.  The  theory  of  types,  so  far  from 
being  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  compound  radicals,  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  it,  at  least  as  I  understand  it,  and  as  I  believe  it  to  have 
been  proposed  by  Dumas.  The  basis  upon  which  it  rests  may  be  an- 
nounced as  follows. 

1st.  That  the  hydrogen  of  a  compound  radical  may  be  replaced  by 
chlorine,  or  by  oxygen,  &c.  equivalent  for  equivalent,  and  a  new  radical 
thus  produced,  which  being  constructed  on  the  same  type  as  the  original, 
will  have  the  same  general  laws  of  combination,  and  will  hence  form 
compounds  of  the  same  type  as  those  containing  the  original  radical. 
Thus,  from  C4H3  may  be  formed  C4CI3,  and  these,  combining  with  oxy- 
gen and  water,  form  C4H3O.  +  Aq.  or  C4H3.O3  +  Aq.  and  C4CI3.  O  -f  Aq. 
or  C4CI3.O8  4-  Aq :  also  by  uniting  with  chlorine  they  produce  C4H1O 
and  C4CI3.CI. 

2nd.  That  when  bodies  of  the  same  type,  and  containing  radicals  of 
the  same  type,  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  strong  affinities  by  which 
their  constitution  is  broken  up,  the  resulting  products  are  constituted 
also  upon  the  same  plan,  although  differing  in  composition;  thus 
C4H4O4,  when  heated  with  potash  gives  2.C0a  and  C2H4;  and  C4HCIS 
O^  similarly  treated  gives  2.CO2  and  C2H.CI3.  The  types  of  C2H.HS  and 
C1H.CI3,  being  the  same,  and  containing  equivalent  radicals. 

8rd.  When  bodies  of  the  same  chemical,  though  of  different  me- 
chanical types,  or,  as  I  would  term  them,  bodies  of  the  same  natural 
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families,  as  the  alcohols,  are  submitted  to  the  action  of  affinities  of 
equal  power ;  the  bodies  generated  have  the  same  relation  to  one  another, 
as  the  original  bodies  had ;  and  the  radicals  are  either  anchanged,  or 
all  changed  in  a  similar  degree.  Thus  from  wine-alcohol,  {C4H6O2) ; 
methylic  alcohol  (C2H4O2) ;  essential  oil  of  potato  spirit,  C10H12O2,  and 
ethal,  C3aH8402,  there  are  produced  by  the  action  of  potash,  a  series  of 
acids,  each  having  the  same  type  and  containing  the  same  radical  as  its 
alcohol ;  thus  the  acetic  acid  (C4H4O4),  the  formic  acid  (C2H2O4),  the 
valerianic  acid  (C10H10O4),  and  the  ethalic  acid  032Ha204. 

Considering  in  this  way,  the  theory  of  types  is  an  important  addition 
to  our  ideas  on  the  constitution  of  organic  bodies.  It  serves  to  attach, 
under  a  few  very  simple  principles,  numerous  classes  of  compounds, 
whose  composition  would  otherwise  appear  very  complex  and  anoma- 
lous, and  will  probably,  when  applied  to  the  study  of  such  bodies  as, 
not  containing  compound  radicals,  give  only  their  molecular  group,  as  a 
mass,  to  our  examination,  become  a  source  of  still  more  important  ad- 
ditions  to  our  knowledge. 

Although  each  organic  substance  gives,  when  acted  on  by  reagents, 
products  which  are  characteristic  of,  and  often  peculiar  to  itself,  yet 
there  are  some  general  rules  which  being  now  noticed,  will  obviate  the 
necessity  of  much  detail  hereafter. 

When  an  organic  substance  is  treated  with  dry  chlorine,  it  either  com- 
bines directly  with  the  gas,  or,  as  more  frequently  happens,  hydrogen  is 
removed  to  an  amount  equivalent  to  that  of  the  chlorine  absorbed. 
Even  in  the  first  case,  the  direct  union  is  often  but  apparent,  and  arises 
from  the  muriatic  acid  formed,  combining  with  the  true  product.  Thus 
defiant  gas,  C4H4,  gives  the  oily  liquid,  C4H4CI2,  but  this,  in  place  of 
being  a  direct  combination,  consists  of  C4H3.CI,  which  is  the  true  pro- 
duct formed  by  substitution  of  CI  for  H,  but  is  united  with  the  H.Cl 
thus  generated. 

If  water  be  present,  it  influences  the  reaction  very  much,  being  gene- 
rally decomposed.  In  some  cases,  all  the  chlorine  unites  with  its  hydro- 
gen, whilst  the  oxygen  combines  with  the  organic  substance;  but, 
generally,  the  chlorine  unites  with  both  elements  of  the  water,  forming 
muriatic  acids,  which  remains  free,  and  hypochlorous  or  chlorous  acids 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  organic  product.  In  other 
cases,  again,  the  presence  of  water  does  not  appear  to  exercise  any 
influence. 

When  an  organic  substance  is  treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  always 
raised  to  a  higher  degree  of  oxidation.  Very  rarely  does  the  action 
stop  there.  Hydrogen  is  usually  separated,  and  oxygen  put  in  its 
place;   whilst  the  new  products  formed  contain  usually  a  smaller 
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number  of  molecules  than  the  original  substance.  Thus  gum  (CijHio 
Oio),  when  acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  gives,  first  by  simple  oxidation, 
mucic  acid  (CiallioOis) :  but,  if  the  action  of  the  acid  be  more  violent, 
all  hydrogen  is  removed,  and  two  atoms  of  oxygen  substituted,  thus 
producing  CiaOjg,  the  elements  of  six  atoms  of  oxalic  acid. 

In  many  cases  the  action  of  nitric  acid  is  not  limited  to  the  oxida- 
tion, whether  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  organic  substances,  but,  by  the 
removal  of  some  hydrogen  from  it,  in  combination  with  some  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid,  water  is  formed,  and  the  nitrogen,  or  nitric 
oxide,  or  nitrous  acid,  combines  with  the  remaining  organic  elements, 
and  forms  ne^  products.  Thus,  from  napthaline  and  benzine,  nume- 
rous substances  containing  nitrogen  are  derived.  This  fixation  of 
nitrogen  may  occur  even  with  bodies  which  already  contain  it,  thus, 
indigo  treated  with  nitric  acid  produces  bodies,  the  indigotic  and  the 
picric  acids,  which  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  nitrogen  than  the 
indigo  itself. 

The  peroxides  of  manganese  and  lead  often  serve  to  oxidize  organic 
bodies  in  a  more  regulated  manner  than  nitric  acid ;  the  new  substance 
combining  with  the  protoxide  of  the  metal ;  thus,  by  PbO<,  uric  acid  is 
decomposed  into  allantoin,  urea,  and  oxalic  acid. 

By  fusion  with  hydrate  of  potash,  the  oxidizement  of  organic  sub- 
stances is  very  powerfully  effected ;  water  being  decomposed,  its  hydro- 
gen evolved,  and  the  oxygen  uniting  with  the  organic  body  to  form  an 
acid,  which  remains  combined  M'ith  the  potash.  Thus,  alcohol 
C4H6O2  and  2H0,  produce  acetic  acid,  C4H4O4,  and  H4  becomes  firee. 
Often  the  organic  substance  is  merely  broken  up  into  other  bodies  of 
simpler  constitution,  as  when  tartaric  acid,  CgH40io,  by  fusion  with 
potash,  is  decomposed  into  acetic  acid,  C4H4O4,  and  oxalic  acid, 
^(CaOa).  In  every  case,  if  the  temperature  be  much  raised,  carbonic 
acid  is  one  of  the  products ;  thus  acetic  acid  (C4H4O4)  separates  into 
C4H4  and  2.CO2. 

The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  organic  bodies  may  be  very  diffe- 
rent, according  to  circumstances ;  thus,  from  starch  we  may  obtain,  by 
a  merely  catalytic  influence,  gum,  grape-sugar,  and  ultimately  saccfaul- 
mine.  In  these  cases,  the  sulphuric  acid  remains  totally  unchanged 
and  free,  but  generally  it  enters  into  combination  with  the  orgam'c 
body ;  either  without  decomposition,  as  in  the  sulphovinic  and  solpho- 
methylic  acids ;  or  else  water  is  formed  by  its  reaction  on  the  organic 
body,  which,  thus  deprived  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  combines  with 
hyposulphuric  acid,  S2O5.  It  is  tluis  that  the  sulphurous  element  exists 
in  the  sulphobenzoic  acid,  the  isethionic  acids,  frc. 

If  an  organic  substance  containing  nitrogen  be  acted  on  bv  these 
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re-agents,  at  a  high  temperature,  this  is  generally  separated  under  the 
form  of  ammonia;  water  being  decomposed,  and  its  hydrogen  so 
applied,  whilst  its  oxygen  forms  the  ordinary  oxidized  organic  pro- 
ducts.  If  potash  be  the  re-agent,  the  ammonia  is  expelled,  and  a  salt  of 
potash  with  the  new  organic  acid  remains ;  if  sulphuric  acid  be  the 
re-agent,  the  organic  acid  is  set  free,  and  a  sulphate  of  ammonia 
remains. 

By  the  action  of  heat  upon  fixed  organic  compounds,  a  variety  of 
products  are  formed,  which  may  generally  be  described  as  formed  by  the 
abstraction  of  a  portion  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  as  carbonic  acid,  and  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  as  water.  Hence  such  pyrogenic  products  are 
always  richer  in  hydrogen  and  carbon  than  the  bodies  they  are  formed 
from,  and  of  less  acid  characters.  Tliis  kind  of  decomposition  will, 
however,  require  to  be  described  in  a  distinct  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

OF   CAEBON   AND   ITS   COMPOUNDS  WITH   OXYGEN,   SULPHUR,   AND 

CHLGBINE. 

Carbon  exists  in  large  quantities  and  is  very  extensively  distributed  in 
nature,  as  a  constituent  of  all  vegetable  and  animal  bodies.  It  is  found 
also  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  under  forms,  however,  which  may  be 
shown  to  have  originally  been  derived  from  organic  bodies.  Thus,  the 
different  varieties  of  coal  have  been  produced  by  the  aggregation  of 
great  quantities  of  wood,  the  materials  of  primeval  forests,  which  being 
submerged  in  water,  and  covered  by  the  gradually  deposited  layers  of 
sand  and  mud,  have  been  elevated,  in  connexion  with  the  strata  of 
clay  and  sandstone  so  produced,  to  their  present  situations.  The  wood 
thus  circumstanced  has  undergone  a  kind  of  decomposition,  which  shall 
be  hereafter  fully  noticed,  and  the  mixture  of  fixed  and  volatile  organic 
products  which  constitute  our  coal  has  thus  its  origin.     This  formatiou 
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of  coal,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  peat  and  turf  at  the  present  day, 
almost  at  the  surface,  is  accompanied  by  a  disengagement  of  carbonic 
acid  in  large  quantity,  and  hence  the  probable  source,  in  the  air  and  in 
mineral  waters  of  that  substance,  of  which  also  much  may  be  derived 
from  the  respiration  of  animals. 

A  more  strictly  mineral  form  of  carbon  is  that  of  carbonic  acid  united 
to  lime,  and  to  other  metallic  oxides,  forming  the  numerous  class  of 
native  carbonates.  Of  these  the  most  abundant  is  the  carbonate  of 
lime,  which,  under  the  form  of  chalk,  oolite,  coral,  mountain  lime- 
stone, &c.,  constitutes  a  large  proportion  of  the  geological  formations 
of  our  globe.  In  all  these  cases,  the  rock  is  formed  of  shells  of  ani- 
mals, aggregated  together  in  great  masses ;  these  geological  formations, 
resulting  from  the  collection,  at  the  bottom  of  a  sea  or  lake,  of  the 
spoils  of  myriads  of  generations  of  those  animals,  which,  by  superin- 
cumbent pressure,  may  be  more  or  less  densely  aggregated;  or  by 
proximity  of  igneous  rocks,  may  be  partially  or  completely  fused,  and 
their  organic  characters  obliterated  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  In  this 
way  the  crystalline  marbles  are  formed,  in  which  few  or  no  traces  of 
organic  origin  remain.  The  comparatively  small  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  which  is  found  separately  or  distinctly  crystalline,  either  as 
arragonite  or  calc  spar,  may  be  traced  to  the  solvent  action  of  water 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  filtering  through  strata  containing 
shells,  and  then  gradually  depositing,  in  favourable  situations,  the 
matter  it  had  thus  taken  up,  in  crystals,  the  form  of  which  depends 
upon  the  temperature  at  which  they  are  produced  (p.  816).  The  other 
native  carbonates,  of  which  the  quantity  is  very  small  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  may  have  been  produced  by  double 
decomposition.  Thus,  a  water,  holding  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution, 
filtering  across  a  stratum  containing  oxidized  iron  or  copper  pyrites, 
would  give  origin  on  the  spot  to  a  crystalline  deposit  of  sulphate  of 
lime,  and,  at  a  certain  distance,  carbonate  of  iron  or  of  copper  would 
be  separated.  Those  instances  sufiice  to  point  out  the  reasons  for  con- 
sidering carbon  as  truly  the  organic  element,  and  that  its  appearance  in 
a  mineralized  condition  arises  from  secondary  actions. 

Carbon  presents  itself  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Absolutely 
pure,  it  constitutes  the  diamond,  which,  from  its  exceeding  hardness, 
brilliancy,  and  rarity,  ranks  as  the  first  of  gems.  It  is  found  disse- 
minated in  alluvial  strata  in  Golconda,  Brazil,  &c.,  and  is  separated 
from  the  sand  and  mud  by  processes  of  washing.  No  deposition  of 
diamond  in  rocks  has  ever  yet  been  found.  It  crystallizes  in  forms  of  the 
regular  system,  generaUy  having  a  great  number  of  sides,  bounded  by 
curved  edges,  in  virtue  of  which  it  splits  glass  like  a  wedge,  in  place  of 
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scratching  it  as  a  file.  Its  crystals  are  generally  hemihedral,  and  fre- 
quently rough  and  discoloured  at  the  surface.  These  crystals  all  cleave 
parallel  to  the  faces  of  a  regular  octohedron  (fig.  f  p.  24),  but  the 
properties  of  the  diamond  separate  it  completely  from  the  proper  mineral 
crystals  of  the  regular  system.  Thus,  it  possesses  double  refraction  in 
some  cases ;  it  polarizes  light  elliptically ;  its  structure  has  been  found 
by  Brewster  to  consist  in  layers,  sometimes  containing  cavities,  indi- 
cating that  the  crystal  had  been  originally  soft,  and  only  concreted  by 
degrees ;  and  in  the  recent  researches  of  Dumas,  on  the  atomic  weight 
of  carbon,  it  was  found  that  when  burned,  diamonds  generally  leave 
behind  a  minute  skeleton  of  inorganic  matter.  These  considerations 
fully  show,  that  the  diamond  derives  its  origin  from  the  decomposition 
of  organic  matter.  The  diamond  is  the  hardest  body  known ;  it  cuts 
every  other,  and  can  be  ground  only  by  means  of  its  own  powder.  It 
is  usually  colourless,  but  sometimes  brown,  or  rose-coloured ;  its  re- 
fractive power  is  very  great  (2'439),  whence  its  great  brilliancy.  It 
conducts  heat  and  electricity  very  badly ;  it  resists  most  chemical  agents, 
but  burns  in  melted  nitre  brilliantly,  forming  carbonate  of  potash ;  it 
bums  also  when  heated  to  redness  in  oxygen  gas,  and  evolves  sufficient 
heat  to  maintain  the  continuance  of  the  combustion ;  its  specific  gravity 
is  about  3*5. 

Another  very  remarkable  form  of  carbon  is  that  ol  plumbago,  or 
graphite.  This  is  found  in  many  localities,  but  sufficiently  pure  for  the 
purposes  of  the  arts,  only  in  Borrowdale  in  Cumberland.  It  is  perfectly 
opaque;  crystallized  in  rhombohedrons,  or  six-sided  tables;  but  its 
usual  appearance  is  in  brilliant  leaves  or  spangles.  As  a  mass  it  is  soft 
and  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  gives,  on  paper,  a  continuous  grey 
streak,  whence  its  name  of  hlackleady  and  its  use  in  making  pencils. 
Its  formation  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  action  of  iron,  and 
with  a  high  temperature  :  it  is  found  only  in  igneous  rocks,  as  granite, 
and  mica  slate,  and  contains  almost  always  a  large  quantity  of  iron 
intermixed  in  the  metallic  state,  so  that  it  was  once  supposed  to  be  a 
carbonate  of  iron.  Graphite  may  be  formed  artificially,  by  adding 
charcoal  to  melted  cast  iron ;  the  charcoal  dissolves  largely,  but  on 
cooling,  is  found  to  separate  in  brilliant  flexible  plates,  more  or  less 
regularly  six-sided.  Graphite  is  lighter  than  diamond ;  its  specific  gra- 
vity being  2*5,  and  it  conducts  heat  and  electricity  much  better.  It  is 
very  hard  to  set  on  fire,  and  does  not  continue  to  bum  unless  heat  be 
applied  from  without. 

Carbon,  in  a  form  more  or  less  mixed  with  foreign  matters,  is  ob- 
tained by  the  application  of  a  very  high  temperature  to  animal  or  vege- 
table substances,  in  close  vessels.    The  kinds  of  carbon  thus  produced 
43 
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still  differ  very  inucli.  Thus  coke  is  obtained  by  heating  coal  iu  iron 
retorts,  until  all  the  volatile  products  are  driven  off,  and  the  excess  of 
carbon  remains  mixed  with  the  earthy  matter  which  all  coal  contains. 
The  properties  of  coke  approximate  more  or  less  to  those  of  graphite, 
according  to  the  temperature  at  which  it  has  been  produced,  but  its 
particles  are  frequently  found  so  hard,  and  in  structure  so  closely  resem- 
bling the  diamond,  as  to  be  capable  of  not  merely  scratching  glass,  but 
of  being  used  in  splitting  and  cutting  glass,  in  place  of  the  diamond 
alone  hitherto  employed.  By  the  proximity  of  igneous  rocks  to  coal, 
under  the  earth,  a  similar  expulsion  of  its  volatile  matters  may  be  effec- 
ted, and  a  form  of  carbon  nearly  pure,  anthracite,  results.  These  fuels 
are  difficult  to  light,  but  when  once  ignited,  give  out  an  intense  beat  by 
their  combustion. 

If  an  organic  substance,  which  contains  hydrogen  and  carbon,  be  set 
on  fire,  and  that  there  be  a  copious  supply  of  air,  it  is  totally  converted 
into  water  and  carbonic  acid ;  but  if  the  supply  of  air  be  limited,  the 
affinity  of  the  hydrogen  for  the  oxygen  preponderates,  and  no  carbon  is 
consumed  until  all  hydrogen  is  converted  into  water.  By  this  method 
of  imperfect  combustion,  several  forms  of  carbon  are  prepared,  such  as 
wood-charcoal  and  lampblack.  If  we  take  a  splinter  of  wood  and  set 
it  on  fire,  we  observe  that  at  first  only  the  volatile  products  of  the  wood 
burn  with  flame,  and  that  a  mass  of  charcoal  forms  inside,  and  remains 
unaltered  as  long  as,  being  surrounded  by  flame,  it  is  protected  fiwm 
the  air ;  but  when  the  end  projects  beyond  the  flame,  it  ignites^  and 
bums  away,  leaving  only  a  trifling  ash.  If,  however,  a  tube  be  taken, 
and  as  in  the  figure,  as  the  combustion  advances  along  the  stick  ^ 
the  burned  portion  a  be  gradually  plunged  into  a  narrow  tube, 
this  becomes  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  which  does  not  support 
combustion,  and  the  cylinder  of  the  charcoal  formed  may  thus 
be  permanently  preserved ;  on  this  principle  wood^hareoal  is 
prepared.  Billets  of  wood  are  heaped  together  regnlarlyy  so 
as  to  form  a  hemispherical  mass  of  about  forty  feet  diameter; 
in  the  centre  a  hole  reaches  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  form- 
ing a  chimney.  The  outside  is  then  coated  with  sods,  so  as  to 
render  it  impervious  to  air,  except  at  the  bottom,  where  some 
apertures  are  left.  Burning  charcoal  is  then  thrown  into  the  chinmey, 
and  the  fire  communicating  to  the  billets,  these  bum  with  a  supply  of 
air  so  limited,  that  the  charcoal  remains  unconsumed ;  the  combustion 
commencing  at  the  top  and  proceeding  down.  The  outside  of  the  heap 
is  then  covered  with  denser  sods,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  air  as 
the  combustion  proceeds.  When  the  carbonization  has  been  completed, 
the  whole  mass  is  covered  up  and  allowed  to  cool  perfectly  before  being 
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oiwiicJ.  Ill  tliis  country,  most  of  the  cliarcoiJ  used  is  obtaiued  hi  the 
preparation  of  vinegar  by  tlie  destructive  distillation  of  wood,  as  will 
be  liereafter  noticed.  Tlie  quantity  of  charcoal  produced  from  wood 
varies  very  much  with  the  rapidity  of  the  process;  the  generality  of 
fresh  woods  yielding  but  thirteen  or  fourteen  per  cent,  by  a  rapid  de- 
composition, whilst  when  slowly  charred  they  may  yield  twenty-five  or 
twenty-six.  The  mode  of  conducting  the  process,  therefore,  must  be 
changed  according  as  the  residual  charcoal,  or  the  volatile  materials,  are 
the  most  valuable  products.  The  charcoal  preserves,  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  the  structure  of  the  wood  from  which  it  is  produced,  so  that 
by  the  microscope  some  of  the  most  delicate  forms  of  vegetable  organi- 
zation may  be  traced  in  charcoal  that  had  been  slowly  prepared. 

Lamphlack  is  formed  by  a  still  more  direct  application  of  the  princi- 
ple of  imperfect  combustion.  In  the  apparatus  represented  in  the 
figure,  a  is  a  pot  placed  in  a  furnace  wliich  is 
vaulted  over,  so  that  all  vapour  from  it  may  pass 
into  the  chamber,  b,  c,  whilst  by  some  apertures 
a  small  quantity  of  air  is  allowed  to  sweep  over 
its  surface ;  the  sides  of  the  round  cliamber  arc 
)  lined  with  leather,  and,  above,  is  a  conical  cover 
of  coarse  linen,  d,  through  which  the  draught 
from  the  furnace  passses,  and  which  may  be 
lowered  or  raised  by  the  cord  and  pulley.  A 
_  quantity  of  pitch  or  tar  is  placed  in  the  pot  and 
made  to  boil ;  it  takes  fire,  and  as  the  quantity  of  air  wliich  has  access 
to  it  is  very  small,  the  hydrogen  alone  bums,  and  the  carbon  being 
carried  up  by  the  current  in  a  very  finely  divided  state,  is  deposited  on 
the  sides  and  cover  as  an  impalpable  powder. 

Animal  charcoal  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  animal  matters 
in  close  vessels.  From  its  properties,  which  I  shall  just  now  notice,  it 
is  manufactured  in  large  quantities  for  the  arts,  especially  from  bones, 
and  is  hence  called,  ivory-black  or  bone-llack.  The  bones  are  placed  in 
iron  cylinders,  wliich  are  arranged,  vertically  or  horizontally  in  a  fur- 
nace, in  connexion  with  a  scries  of  condensiug  vessels  containing  water  j 
the  volatile  constituents  of  the  animal  matter  being  expelled  principally 
as  carbonate  of  ammonia,  of  wliich  a  large  quantity  is  thus  made,  the 
excess  of  carbon  remains  in  a  state  of  very  minute  division  mixed  with 
the  earth  of  bones  {phosphate  of  lime). 

Some  of  the  most  important  uses  of  carbon  are  founded  on  proper- 
ties, which  the  various  forms  of  it  possess  in  different  degrees.  Its 
inflammability  varies  with  its  density  and  closeness  of  aggregation ; 
being  least  in  graphite,  and  becoming  so  great  when  wood  charcoalj 
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prepared  at  a  low  temperature,  has  been  reduced  to  powder  for  the  pre- 
paration of  gunpowder,  as  to  inflame  sometimes  spontaneously  and  give 
rise  to  destructive  accidents.  Carbon  possesses  a  remarkable  tendency 
to  unite  with  colouring  and  odorous  substances.  This  property  is 
specially  possessed  by  ivory  black,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  degree 
of  division  of  its  particles.  When  a  purely  organic  body  yields  carbon, 
the  molecules  of  the  latter  aggregate  themselves  to  a  degree  which  de- 
pends on  the  temperature,  and  if,  as  in  wood,  there  be  a  fusible  ash 
present,  this  acts  as  a  cement,  and  diminishes  the  porosity  very  much. 
If  the  organic  substance  be  fusible,  as  starch  or  sugar,  the  closeness  of 
texture  of  the  charcoal  becomes  still  greater,  and  its  utility  less ;  but  in 
bones,  the  molecules  of  organic  matter  are  separated  by  an  infusible 
earthy  salt,  and  when  carbonized,  the  charcoal  is  obtained  in  the 
greatest  possible  state  of  comminution.  A  still  more  efficient  charcoal 
is  formed  by  calcining  dried  blood,  hoofs,  or  horns,  with  carbonate  of 
potash,  which  prevents  the  aggregation  of  the  particles  of  carbon, 
which,  the  alcaline  salt  being  washed  out  with  water,  is  left  in  the  most 
active  condition  possible.  In  the  arts  this  property  is  applied  to  the 
purification  of  sugar;  to  clearing  solutions  of  many  organic  substances ; 
and  barrels,  in  which  water  is  to  be  kept,  are  charred  on  the  insides  in 
order  to  remove  any  organic  matter  dissolved  in  the  water,  which  might 
be  liable  to  putrefy. 

The  following  table  contains  some  numerical  results  of  the  relative 
decolorizing  power  of  equal  quantities  of  carbon  in  various  forms ;  the 
first  column  containing  the  number  expressing  the  power  of  removing 
the  colour  of  a  solution  of  indigo,  and  the  second  column  that  of  a 
solution  of  coarse  sugar.  The  power  of  ivory  black  is  taken  as  the 
standard : 


Kinds  of  Charcoal. 


Common  ivory  black 

Well  ignited  lampblack 

Lampblack  ignited  with  potashes 

Charcoal  from  the  decomposition  of  acetate  of  lead 

Starch  ig^ted  with  potashes 

Blood  ignited  with  phosphate  of  lime 

Ivory  black  digested  in  muriatic  acid 

Ivory  black  digested  in  muriatic  acid,  and  afterwards 

ignited  with  potashes 
Blood  ignited  with  potashes 


Indigo. 


I 

4 
17 

5-6 
II-9 
1]'9 

1-9 

45*3 
50 


Sugar. 


1 

10 
4-4 

8*9 
10 
1-7 

20 
90 


The  decolorizing  power  is  thus  not  the  same  for  all  bodies.     If  char- 
coal  that  had  once  been  used  be  again  ignited,  it  does  not  recover  its 
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activity,  as  the  colouring  matter  fuses  before  charring  and  thereby 
lessens  its  porosity.  Charcoal  possesses  also  a  remarkable  power  of 
absorbing  gases.  If  a  fragment  of  wood  charcoal,  which  had  been 
strongly  heated,  and  allowed  to  cool  without  access  of  air,  be  intro- 
duced into  a  tube  containing  ammoniacal  gas,  in  the  mercurial  pneu- 
matic trough,  an  immediate  absorption  occurs,  to  the  amount  of  ninety 
times  the  volume  of  the  charcoal.  In  other  cases  the  absorption  is 
not  so  great,  a  cubic  inch  of  boxwood  charcoal,  which  is  the  most 
active,  absorbing 


90  cubic  inches  of  ammonia. 
85  ,,  muriatic  acid. 

65  „  sulphurous  acid. 

55  „  sulphuretted  hy- 

drogen. 
35  ..  oleflant  gas. 


>t 


40  cubic  inches  of  nitrous  oxide. 
35  „  carbonic  acid. 

9*25  „  oxygen. 

7*5  „  nitrogen. 

1*75  „  hydrogen. 


These  gases  in  this  absorption  undergo  no  chemical  change,  but  ap- 
pear to  be  retained  on  the  surface  of  the  pores  of  the  charcoal  by 
powerful  cohesion,  and  probably  in  the  liquid  form,  as  it  is  such  gases 
as  may  be  rendered  Uquid  by  pressure  that  are  absorbed  in  larger 
quantity. 

The  number  expressing  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon  is  only  lately 
exactly  fixed.  By  Drs.  Prout  and  Thompson  it  was  fixed  at  seventy-five 
upon  the  oxygen,  and  six  upon  the  hydrogen  scale ;  but  the  investi- 
gation of  Berzelius  and  Dulong  induced  the  majority  of  chemists  to  assume 
a  higher  number,  76*4,  or  6' 13.  The  latest  experiments  of  Dumas  and 
Stass  directed  to  the  determination  of  this  point,  induced  those  eminent 
chemists  to  recur  to  the  original  number  75  ;  whilst  Liebig  and  Eed- 
tenbacher  have  deduced  from  their  researches,  the  number  75*8.  Dr. 
Clarke,  from  a  re-examination  of  Berzelius'  results,  finds  that  they  give, 
when  corrected  for  some  minute  sources  of  error,  75*6,  but  the  very 
careful  researches  by  Marchand  and  Erdman  have  fully  verified  the 
results  obtained  by  Dumas,  and  therefore  I  shall  assume  as  the  number 
expressing  the  equivalent  of  carbon,  75  upon  the  oxygen,  and  6'0  upon 
the  hydrogen  scale. 

If  we  admitted  the  truth  of  Dulong  and  Petit's  law,  (pp.  83,  296), 
connecting  the  specific  heats  with  the  atomic  weights  of  bodies,  we 
should  consider  the  equivalent  of  carbon  to  be  double  that  above  given, 
as  Regnault  has  found  the  specific  heat  to  be  0*241 .  This  idea 
appears  favoured  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  really 
exists  a  combination  of  carbon,  containing  an  odd  number  of  equiva- 
lents, taking  the  number  as  6'0.     But  the  force  of  this  result  is  totally 
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obviated  by  the  fact,  that  the  speciGc  heat  of  carbon  varies  with  its 
state  of  aggregation  so  much,  that  for  poplar  charcoal  it  is  0*296,  and 
for  diamond  but  0'147 ;  hence  we  cannot  connect  these  numbers  with 
the  chemical  equivalent  of  the  body. 

Notwithstanding  that  carbon  is  absolutely  infusible  and  fixed,  yet 
from  the  variety  of  gaseous  and  volatile  compounds  into  which  it  enters, 
and  whose  constitution  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  application  of 
the  theory  of  volumes,  carbon  vapour  is  frequently  spoken  of  by  che- 
mists, although  its  existence  is  purely  hypothetical.  I  have  mentioned 
(p.  291)  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  sp.  gr.  which  I  assume  at 
843.  The  new  results  would  appear  to  show,  that  it  is  really  but  836*8 
upon  the  one,  or  418*4  upon  the  other  view. 


GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  ORGANIC  ANALYSIS. 

Substances  which  contain  much  carbon  are,  in  general,  easily  recog- 
nized, by  their  being  more  or  less  combustible  and  forming  carbonic 
acid  when  burned,  besides  often  leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue. 
Even  where  the  bodies  are  not  inflammable,  simply,  they  deflagrate 
more  or  less  violently  when  heated  with  nitre,  and  form  carbonate  of 
potash. 

Although  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to  embrace 
the  details  of  chemical  analysis,  it  would  yet  be  improper  to  omit  a 
general  description  of  the  methods  adopted  for  the  determination  of 
the  quantities  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  which  enter  into  the 
constitution  of  organic  bodies.  The  general  principle  upon  which  this 
process  is  carried  out,  consists  in  supplying  oxygen  so  abundantly  to 
the  organic  substance,  as  that  all  its  carbon  shall  be  converted  into 
carbonic  acid,  and  all  its  hydrogen  into  water,  and  yet  the  supply  of 
oxygen  shall  be  so  graduated,  and  the  decomposition  so  regularly  pro- 
gressive, as  to  admit  of  the  products  beiug  collected  with  accuracy. 
The  nitrogen  is  always  determined  by  an  independent  operation,  in 
which  the  other  elements  are  neglected  :  and  although  processes  have 
been  proposed,  which  provided  for  a  direct  valuation  of  the  oxygen,  it 
is  found  in  practice  better  to  obtain  its  value,  by  subtracting  the  weight 
of  all  the  other  constituents  from  that  of  the  substance  employed.  For 
the  analysis  of  an  organic  substance,  there  are  therefore  two  processes ; 
the  first  to  determine  the  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  the  second  to 
determine  the  amount  of  nitrogen. 

The  substance  generally  used  to  supply  oxygen  is  the  black  oxide  of 
copper,  prepared  by  gently  igniting  the  nitrate.     Sometimes  cliromate 
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of  lead  is  employed,  particularly  for  bodies  rich  in  chlorine.  Whei« 
the  substance  to  be  analyzed  bums  with  difficulty,  it  is  often  neces- 
sary, in  or^er  to  be  certain  of  the  complete  combustion  of  the  car- 
bon, to  pass  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  over  it  at  the  tenninatiou  of  the 
process. 

A  straight  tube  of  hard  Bohemian  glass  of  about  sixteen  inches 
long,  and  from  i  to  i  inch  diameter,  is  to  be  drawn  out  at  one  end  to 
a  point,  which  is  to  be  sealed  and  turned  up,  as  in  the  figure.     Some 


oxide  of  copper  (or  chromate  of  lead,  as  the  case  may  be)  is  to  be  then 
poured  in  so  as  to  occupy  about  two  inches  of  the  tube  next  the 
bottom.     As  much  oxide  of  copper  as  will  occupy  about  six  inches  of 
the  tube  is  to  be  then  intimately  mixed  with  the  substance  to  be  ana- 
lyzed, if  it  be  solid,  by  rubbing  in  a  mortar,  and  this  mixture  then  intro- 
duced.    The  mortar  is  next  to  be  rinsed  out  with  as  much  oxide  of 
copper  as  will  fill  two  or  three  inches,  and,  finally,  pure  oxide  of  copper 
is  to  be  placed  for  about  three  inches  in  front  of  all.     The  whole  mate- 
rials thus  introduced  will  occupy  about  fourteen  inches  of  the  tube, 
when  it  is  shaken  down  by  tapping  it,  nearly  horizontally  on  the  edge 
of  a  table,  so  as  to  leave,  as  in  the  figure,  where  the  dotted  lines  mark 
the  spaces  of  the  several  portions,  a  free  passage  above  the  materials 
from  end  to  end  of  the  tube.     In  these  operations  the  greatest  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  all  access  of  moisture ;  the  tube,  the  mortar, 
and  the  substance,  must  be  made  absolutely  dry,  and  the  oxide  of 
copper,  being  powerfully  hygroscopic,  should  be  ignited  before  each 
operation,  and  allowed  to  cool,  under  a  bell  glass  with  a  capsule  of  oil 
of  vitriol,  or  by  being  placed  whilst  very  hot  in  a  long  dry  tube,  which 
is  then  to  be  corked  completely  tight.     After  the  substance  and  oxide 
of  copper  have  been  placed  in  the  tube,  it  is  generally  necessary  to 
remove  even  the  traces  of  damp  which  might  have  been  absorbed,  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  during  the  mixing  in  the  mortar.     This  is  done  by 
means  of  a  small  exhausting  syringe,  which  is  attached  to  the  combus- 
tion tube  by  a  cork,  a  tube  containing  fused  chloride  of  calcium  being 
interposed.     The  combustion  tube  is  bedded  in  warm  sand,  and  by 
means  of  the  syringe,  the  damp  air  it  contains  is  withdrawn,  and  re- 
placed by  air  which  passing  over  the  chloride  of  calcium  becomes  com- 
pletely dry.     After  a  few  repetitions  of  this  process  all  moisture  is  re- 
moved, and  the  combustion  tube  is  readv  to  be  attached  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  apparatus. 
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These  are,  Ist,  a  tube  of  the  form  represented  in  the  fignie,  into 


which  a  little  cotton  wool  is  dropped  at  a,  and  it  is  then  filled  with 
recently  fused  chloride  of  calcium  in  fragments  of  the  size  of  a  sjdit 
pea.  At  £  a  little  cotton  wool  is  also  placed,  and  a  small  tube  is  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  cork.  To  its  smaller  end,  a  cork  is  adapted,  which 
accurately  fits  the  end  of  the  combastiou  tube,  and  which  has  been 
carefully  dried.  This  apparatus  (but  without  the  kst  cork)  ia  carefally 
weighed  before  the  operation. 

The  2nd  apparatus  is  the  potaak  biU6-tv6e,  the  isTeo- 
tion  of  which  by  Liebig  was  the  great  cause  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  organic  chemistry  within  the  last  few  years,  as 
V  it  facilitated  the  analysis  of  oiganic  bodies  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  It  consists  of  a  tube  on  which  are  blown  five 
bulbs ;  the  three  interior  communicating  by  pretty  wide  openings,  but 
each  outer  bulb  separated  from  the  others  by  a  couple  of  inches  of 
tube.  The  relative  proportions  of  the  respective  bulbs  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  figure,  which  represents  also  the  form  into  which  the 
tube  is  bent.  The  three  central  bulbs  are  to  be  nearly  filled  with  a 
strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  (sp.  gr.  1*27),  and  the  apparatus 
attached  to  the  small  tube  6,  of  the  water  tube  by  a  caoutchouc  con- 
nector tied  very  carefully  on.  It  is  to  be  allowed  to  incline,  at  the 
angle  represented  in  the  next  figure,  so  that  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  when 
passing  through  it,  shall  bubble  from  bulb  to  bulb,  without  any  dangn 
of  expelling  any  portion  of  the  liquor. 

The  combustion  tube  is  to  be  placed  iu  a  sheet  iron  furnace,  the 
form  and  size  of  which  may  be  collected  from  the  figure,  its  open  end 


so  far  projecting  (I^  inch)  as  that  the  cork  by  which  the  water  tube  is 
attached  shall  not  be  in  any  danger  of  being  charred,  but  yet  shall  be 
so  hot,  that  no  water  can  condense  upon  it.  The  joinings  being  fonnd 
to  be  completely  tight,  and  the  water  tube  and  potash  bulbs  being 
attached,  and  arranged  as  in  the  figure,  the  analysis  may  be  proceeded 
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with.  Some  ignited  charcoal  is  to  be  placed  round  the  first  three 
inches  of  the  tube,  and  when  the  pure  oxide  of  copper  is  completely 
red-hot,  the  next  portion,  which,  having  rinsed  out  the  mortar,  con- 
tains some  traces  of  the  organic  substance,  is  to  be  similarly  ignited. 
The  hydrogen  of  the  substance  reduces  the  oxide  of  copper,  and  forms 
water,  which  is  collected  by  the  chloride  of  calcium  in  the  water  tube, 
and  the  carbon  also  reducing  the  oxide  of  copper  is  converted  into 
carbonic  acid,  which  being  dried  in  passing  over  the  chloride  of  calcium 
is  totally  absorbed  by  the  potash  in  the  bulbs.  By  the  addition  of 
burning  charcoal,  the  combustion  of  the  organic  matter  is  made  to 
progress  down  the  tube,  the  operator  being  directed  in  his  proceedings 
by  the  rate  at  which  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  and  its  absorption, 
proceed,  until  he  arrives  within  two  inches  of  the  end  of  the  tube. 
He  then  stops  until  he  has  made  the  point  and  the  pure  oxide  of  copper 
near  it  red  hot,  and  then  closes  in  the  charcoal  on  the  remaining  space. 

The  combustion  being  thus  completed,  the  tube  remains,  however, 
occupied  by  a  mixture  of  watery  vapour  and  carbonic  acid,  which  must 
not  be  lost ;  for  this  the  point  of  the  tube  serves.  It  is  broken  with  a 
nippers,  and  then  a  current  of  air  is  gently  sucked,  by  means  of  a  tube 
fitted  to  the  potash  bulb-tube,  through  the  whole  apparatus ;  this  car- 
ries the  water  vapour  to  the  water  tube,  and  the  carbonic  acid  to  the 
potash,  so  that  all  the  products  of  the  combustion  are  obtained.  The 
apparatus  is  then  taken  asunder,  and  the  potash  tube  and  water  tube 
weighed,  the  increase  of  weight  gives  of  course  the  quantities  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  of  water  collected,  and  hence,  by  simple  calculation,  the 
proportions  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  contained  in  the  quantity  of  sub- 
stance that  had  been  operated  on. 

If  the  substance  had  been  one  very  difficult  to  burn,  and  hence  re- 
quiring oxygen  to  finish  its  combustion,  the  tube  is  not  drawn  out  at 
the  end,  but  widened  a  little  so  as  to  form  a  small  bulb  in  which  some 
chlorate  of  potash  is  placed.  At  the  end  of  the  process,  this  being 
heated  evolves  oxygen,  which  not  only  bums  any  traces  of  carbon  that 
might  remain,  but  serves  also  to  carry  the  carbonic  acid  and  vapour 
fully  into  the  water  tube  and  bulbs. 

There  are  a  variety  of  circumstances  to  be  attended  to  in  this  opera- 
tion, in  order  to  obtain  the  high  degree  of  accuracy  which  alone  confers 
value  on  numerical  results.  These  can  be  learned  only  in  the  laboratory, 
and  not  even  from  the  most  detailed  description.  My  object  is  merely 
to  aflbrd  an  idea  of  the  general  principles  of  the  method. 

If  the  substance  to  be  analysed  be  liquid 
and  volatile,  it  is  introduced  into  small  bulbs 
of  the  size  of  the  figure,  by  the  method  given 


o 
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in  page  14.     There  arc  generally  two  of  these  bulbs,  one  placed  about 
two  and  the  other  about  six  inches  from  the  sealed  end  of  the  tube,  as 


shown  in  the  figure ;  the  little  stem  is  broken  across  in  the  act  of 
introducing  them,  so  that  the  Uquid  may  easily  flow  out,  when,  by  the 
approach  of  a  piece  of  red  hot  charcoal,  it  is  gently  heated  so  as  lo 
form  vapour.  The  peculiar  precautions  necessary  in  the  managemeiit 
of  the  analysis  of  such  bodies,  and  the  methods  adopted  for  non- 
volatile liquids,  and  other  bodies  of  peculiar  properties,  can  only  be 
learned  by  experience,  and  do  not  fall  within  my  purpose  to  describe. 

For  the  determination  of  the  nitrogen  of  an  organic  substance, 
several  processes  have  been  proposed,  of  which  the  most  advantageous 
are  those  invented  by  Dumas  and  by  Will.  According  to  the  former, 
a  long  combustion  tube  is  taken  (2  or  2*5  feet),  sealed  at  one  end,  but 
not  drawn  out,  as  in  the  figure.     Next  the  sealed  end  is  placed  carbo- 


nate of  copper,  for  a  space  of  six  or  eight  inches,  and  then  the  pure 
oxide  of  copper,  the  mixture,  the  rinsing  of  the  mortar,  and  again, 
pure  oxide,  occupying  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches,  exactly  as  in  the 
former  case ;  in  front  of  all  five  or  six  inches  are  occupied  by  clean 
metallic  copper,  in  a  finely  divided  state,  either  as  reduced  by  hydrogen 
from  the  oxide,  or  as  very  thin  turnings.  These  divisions  and  the 
general  form  of  the  tube  are  given  by  the  figure.  To  the  combustion 
tube  tliere  is  fitted  by  a  tight  cork,  a  quill  tube,  which  is  in  connexion 
on  the  one  hand  with  an  exhausting  syringe,  and  then,  by  a  vertical 
tube  more  than  thirty  inches  long,  passes  to  the  mercurial  pneumatic 
trough.  All  the  joinings  being  found  tight,  and  the  combustion  tube 
arranged  in  the  furnace,  red  hot  charcoal  is  applied  to  the  closed  end 
of  the  tube,  where  it  disengages  carbonic  acid  from  the  carbonate  of 
copper,  which  sweeping  tlirough  the  apparatus  expels  the  atmospheric 
air.  To  render  this  the  more  effectual,  the  whole  apparatus  is  exhausted 
by  the  syringe,  and  again  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  and  this  is  continued 
until  the  bubbles  of  gas  which  come  over  are  perfectly  absorbed  by 
solution  of  potash.  In  this  expulsion  of  the  air  of  the  apparatus,  not 
more  than  one-half  of  the  carbonate  of  copper  should  have  been  used. 
The  fire  is  now  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  closed  end  of  the  tube, 
and  applied  to  the  part  occupied  by  the  metallic  copper.  When  this 
is  red  hot,  the  combustion  is  carric<l  backwards,  just   as  in  the  former 
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example,  and  when  all  the  substance  has  been  burned  the  coals  are 
applied  to  the  remaining  carbonate  of  copper,  which,  evolving  carbonic 
acid,  clears  out  all  the  nitrogen  of  the  apparatus,  just  as  it  had  in  the 
commencement  cleared  out  all  the  atmospheric  air.  The  mixed  gases 
that  are  produced  in  this  operation  are  received  in  a  bell  glass  which 
contains  some  strong  solution  of  potash,  by  which  the  carbonic  acid  is 
absorbed,  and  the  nitrogen  remaining  may  then  be  measured.  The 
volume  of  gas  is  next  to  be  corrected  for  temperature,  moisture,  and  pres- 
sure, as  directed  in  pp.  17,  70,  and  112, audits  weight  then  calculated. 

The  use  of  the  metaUic  copper  in  the  front  of  the  mixture  requires 
notice ;  when  nitrogen  passes  over  red  hot  oxide  of  copper,  there  is 
always  some  nitric  oxide  formed,  which  would  falsify  the  result,  as  its 
volume  is  double  that  of  the  nitrogen  it  contains ;  but  nitric  oxide  is 
completely  decomposed  by  red-hot  metallic  copper,  pure  nitrogen  being 
evolved,  and  hence  the  purity  of  the  resulting  gas  is  secured  by  this 
arrangement.  Indeed,  in  all  combustions  of  an  azotized  body,  the 
mixture  should  have  some  bright  metalhc  copper  in  front  of  it. 

The  direct  valuation  of  nitrogen  by  this  process  is  thus  a  very  deli- 
cate operation,  and  occupies  several  hours.  If  the  substance  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  nitrogen,  its  amount  may  be  indirectly  ascertained  in 
a  much  simpler  way.  The  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  substance  is  first 
learned  by  an  ordinary  analysis,  then  another  combustion  tube  is 
arranged,  with  very  clean  copper  in  front ;  but  in  place  of  adapting  the 
water-tube  and  bulbs,  the  water  is  taken  no  count  of,  and  the  gases 
evolved  are  collected  in  narrow  graduated  tubes,  over  mercury.  In 
order  to  clear  out  the  air  from  the  tube,  some  of  the  mixture  next  the 
sealed  end  is  first  ignited,  and  the  gas  allowed  to  escape :  the  tubes 
being  filled  from  the  products  of  the  subsequent  periods  of  combus- 
tion. In  this  case,  no  weights  need  be  attended  to,  as  it  is  only  the 
analysis  of  the  gas  in  the  tubes  that  is  required  for  the  result.  The 
volume  of  gas  in  a  tube  being  marked,  some  solution  of  potash  is 
introduced,  and  agitated  in  it.  The  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed,  and  the 
nitrogen  remains,  the  volume  of  w^hich  is  read  ofi*,  taking  care  that  the 
level  of  the  mercury  is  the  same  inside  and  outride  the  tube.  The 
relative  volumes  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  gases  are  thus 
found;  and  as  an  equal  volume  represents  an  atom,  for  each,  the 
relative  number  of  atoms  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  is  thus  determined ; 
and  as  the  total  quantity  of  carbon  is  known  by  a  previous  experiment, 
the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  may  be  calculated.  When  the  relation 
of  the  number  of  atoms  of  carbon,  to  those  of  nitrogen  is  simple,  as 
occurs  in  cyanogen  and  oxamidc,  2C  to  N,  raellon,  3C  to  2N,  caffein 
and  taurine  dC  to  N,  this  method  gives  very  accurate  results. 
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A  mode  of  determining  the  quantity  of  nitrogen,  more  simple  and 
more  rapid  in  execution  than  that  just  described,  consists  in  converting 
it  into  ammonia,  and  estimating  the  quantity  of  that  alcali  in  the  form 
of  its  double  chloride  with  platinum.  This  process  was  first  proposed 
by  Will  and  Varrentrapp,  and  its  exactitude  has  been  verified  by  most 
chemists,  so  that  it  is  now  most  generally  employed.  It  has  been  al- 
ready described  in  p.  670,  that  when  an  organic  substance  is  strongly 
heated  in  contact  with  an  excess  of  caustic  potash,  or  soda,  water  is 
decomposed,  the  oxygen  uniting  with  the  elements  of  the  organic  sub- 
stance, and  hydrogen  gas  being  set  free ;  so  that  when  a  great  excess 
of  caustic  alcali,  and  a  dull  red  heat  applied,  the  oxidation  may  become 
so  complete,  as  that  the  final  products  shall  be  solely  water,  carbonic 
acid,  and  free  hydrogen  gas.  Now  if  the  oi^nic  substance  contained 
nitrogen,  this  unites  with  the  nascent  hydrogen,  and  forms  ammonia, 
which  is  given  off  as  gas,  and  this  takes  place  so  exactly^  that  it  may 
be  used  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  nitrogen,  even  in  the  most  minute 
quantity,  in  an  organic  body. 

To  carry  on  the  process,  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  fused  hydrate  of 
caustic  soda  with  one  part  of  hydrate  of  lime  in  fine  powder  is  em- 
ployed, and  the  oi^nic  substance  mixed  with  it  in  a  combustion  tube, 
precisely  as  it  should  be  mixed  ^n-ith  oxide  of  copper  for  a  carbon 
determination  as  described  in  p.  679.  To  the  cork  of  the  combustion 
tube  is  to  be  fitted  a  stout  quill  tube,  about  three  or  four  inches  long, 
to  which  is  attached  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  connector,  either  a 
Liebig's  potash  apparatus,  as  figured  in  p.  680,  or,  still  better,  the 
form  of  bidb  apparatus  represented  in  the  annexed  figure.  Tiiis  appa- 
ratus is  to  be  half  filled  with  moder- 
ately strong  muriatic  acid ;  the  quan- 
tity being  such,  that  if  by  a  rush  of 
uncondensed  gas  the  acid  be  propdled 

/\.  I  ^  IT  into   the  bulb,  b,  it  may  be  there 

safely  contained,  and  the  uncondensed 
gas  escape  by  the  vertical  tube,  whilst 
should  the  gas  be  absorbed  too  ra- 
pidly, and  that  the  acid  rises  into  the 
bulb,  a,  there  shall  be  no  danger  of  its  rising  so  high  as  to  flow  back 
into  the  combustion  tube.  The  interposition  of  the  small  bulb,  e, 
serves  to  give  surface,  and  to  mark  by  the  bubbling  of  the  gas,  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  process  proceeds. 

The  last  portions  of  the  ammonia  are  carried  out  of  the  tube  into 
the  muriatic  acid,  by  the  watery  vapour  from  the  pure  hydrate  of  lime, 
with  which  the  combustion  tube  should  be  occupied,  for  some  three 
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inches  next  its  closed  end.  The  acid  liquor  is  to  be  carefully  drained 
and  washed  out  of  the  bulb  apparatus  into  a  small  porcelain  dish^  and 
mixed  with  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum.  A  double  chloride  of 
ammonium  and  platinum  is  thus  produced^  but  as  it  is  not  insoluble  in 
water,  the  liquor  is  to  be  evaporated  in  a  water  bath  very  nearly  to 
dryness,  and  then  mixed  with  alcohol,  to  which  some  ether  has  been 
added.  The  excess  of  bichloride  of  platinum  is  thereby  re-dissolved, 
as  well  as  any  traces  of  oily  organic  matter  that  had  come  over.  There 
remains  undissolved  the  platinum-ammonia  chloride,  which  is  to  be 
collected  on  a  filter,  well  washed  with  alcohol,  and  then  dried  and  ig- 
nited ;  all  the  chlorine  and  ammonia  being  expelled  by  the  heat,  there 
remains  pure  metallic  platinum,  and  as  the  formula  of  the  salt  is 
NH4CI  +  PtCU,  there  is  found  for  every  14  parts  of  nitrogen  which 
the  organic  substance  employed  had  contained,  98*8  parts  of  platinum. 
The  determination  of  the  nitrogen  is  thus  rendered  like  that  of  the 
carbon,  a  process  of  weighing,  always  far  more  capable  of  certainty 
than  that  of  measuring  the  volume  of  a  gas,  and  any  error  of  weight 
on  the  platinum  obtained,  influences,  but  by  one-seventh  of  its  amount, 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  calculated  from  it. 

Caustic  potash  is  not  used  in  this  process,  as  should  any  minute 
trace  of  it  be  carried  by  the  current  of  gas  into  the  muriatic  acid  bulb 
apparatus,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  prevent  its  falsifying  the  esti- 
mate of  the  ammonia,  whereas,  even  should  any  traces  of  soda  be 
driven  over,  they  would  not  interfere,  as  the  double  chlorides  of  plati- 
num and  sodium  or  calcium  are  abundantly  soluble  as  well  in  alcohol 
as  in  water. 

Where  the  organic  substance  contains  chlorine,  sulphur,  arsenic,  &c. 
it  is  to  be  destroyed  by  nitric  acid,  or  by  ignition  with  potash  or  lime, 
and  the  inorganic  constituents  then  determined  in  the  ordinary  way. 
In  some  instances  the  sulphur  of  organic  bodies  can  only  be  perfectly 
oxidized  by  ignition  with  a  mixture  of  nitrate  and  chlorate  of  potash. 
The  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  produced  is  then  determined.  It  is  thus 
that  the  presence  of  sulphur  in  taurine  and  in  choleic  acid  may  be  found. 
In  organic  salts,  the  metallic  basis  is  determined  by  igniting  the  sub- 
stance, burning  away  the  organic  element,  and  determining  the  quantity 
of  inorganic  base,  by  whatever  method  is  best  suited  to  its  individual 
nature. 


Carbon  combines  with  oxygen  in  several  proportions,  of  which  three, 
those  in  which  it  forms  the  carbonic  oxide,  and  the  carbonic  and  oxalic 
acids,  are  the  most  important,  and  deserve  a  more  detailed  description 
than  is  necessary  for  the  others. 
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OF  CARBONIC  ACID. 

Eq.  275,  or  22. 

Carbonic  acid  exists  in  the  atmosphere,  as  a  product  of  combustion, 
and  of  the  respiration  of  animals.  Combined  with  metallic  oxides, 
it  forms  the  numerous  class  of  native  earthy  and  metallic  carbonates, 
of  wliich  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  much  the  most  important.  It  is  a 
result,  also,  of  the  slow  decomposition  of  most  vegetable  substances, 
and  is  evolved  in  great  quantity  from  the  ground  in  volcanic  countries. 
In  the  fermentation  of  sugar,  it  is  produced  in  abundance  along  with 
alcohol.  For  the  purposes  of  the  chemist,  it  is  generally  prepared  by 
decomposing  marble,  or  calc-spar,  by  means  of  any  stronger  acid ;  from 
its  cheapness,  and  the  solubility  of  the  residual  salt,  muriatic  is  generally 
employed.  Some  fragments  of  white  marble  being  placed  in  a  wide- 
necked  bottle,  the  acid  diluted  with  its  own  volume  of  water  is  poured 

in  by  a  funnel  tube,  as  in  the 
figure,  and  the  gas  which  is 
evolved  is  conducted  by  the 
tube^  r,  to  be  made  use  of  as 
required.  Tlie  reaction  con- 
sists in  HCl  and  CaO.CO„ 
[producing  HO  and  Ca.Q, 
which  remains  in  the  bottle, 
whist  COj  is  driven  off.  Car- 
bonic acid  being  dissolved  by  water,  and  it  being  generally  required  in 
larger  quantity  than  it  is  convenient  to  collect  over  mercury,  we  may 
take  advantage  of  the  density  of  the  gas,  to  collect  it  in  dry  jars,  as 
described  and  figured  for  chlorine  in  p.  419.  The  jar  is  known  to  be  full 
when  a  lighted  taper,  applied  near  the  mouth,  is  instantly  extinguished. 
The  properties  of  carbonic  acid  arc  very  remarkable ;  it  is  perfectly 
colourless,  and  invisible ;  it  is  irrespirable,  producing,  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  breathe  it,  violent  spasms  of  the  glottis.  If  it  be  inspired, 
mixed  with  air,  even  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  10,  it  gradually  produces 
stupor  and  death,  acting  as  a  narcotic  poison.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
1*511.  It  hence,  when  disengaged  in  large  quantities,  whether  by 
natural  operations,  or  in  process  of  manufacture,  accumulates  in  all 
cavities  within  its  reach,  and  may  cause  fatal  accidents  to  animals  who 
enter  unadvisedly.  Thus,  workmen  engaged  in  cleaning  out  dry  wells 
or  vaults,  or  the  large  vats  from  which  fermenting  liquors  have  been 
run  off,  should  carefully  observe,  whether  a  candle  can  remain  for  some 
time  burning  brightly  at  the  bottom.  In  volcanic  countries,  c^ivems 
are  frequently  occupied,  to  the  level  of  their  surface,  by  this  gas,  exhaled 
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from  the  ground ;  and  an  experiment  ofl^n  tried,  to  amuse  llic  traveller, 
consists  in  walking  into  such  a  cavcni  with  a  dog,  which,  holding  tlu) 
head  near  the  floor,  is  almost  instantly  asphixated  by  the  layer  of  car- 
bonic acid,  whilst  men  whose  heads  arc  above  its  level,  breathe  pure 
air ;  the  dog  on  being  thrown  immediately  into  a  neighbouring  pond, 
recovers  from  his  stupor.  Carbonic  acid  does  not  support  combustion. 
A  taper  plunged  into  a  jar  full  of  gas  is  instantly  extinguished,  and  the 
high  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  may  be  well  shown  by  placing  a  lighted 
taper  at  the  bottom  of  a  jar  containing  air,  and  taking  in  the  hand 
another  jar  containing  carbonic  acid,  on  inclining  this  jar  the  heavy 
gas  pours  over  the  edge,  nearly  as  water  would  do,  into  that  in  which 
the  taper  is  placed,  and  falling  to  the  bottom,  extinguishes  it. 

Water  dissolves  its  own  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  forming  a  so- 
lution of  an  agreeably  acidulous  taste,  which  sparkles  when  agitated ; 
it  colours  blue  litmus  pai)er  of  a  wine  red,  which  disappears  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  or  by  heat.  By  means  of  pressure,  water  can  be 
made  to  absorb  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  which  escapes  with 
eflervescence  when  the  pressure  is  removed,  and  is  thus  the  basis  of  a 
variety  of  agreeable  efl^ervescing  beverages.  Solution  of  carbonic  acid 
in  water  precipitates  solutions  of  lime  and  barytes  white,  forming  car- 
bonates, which  redissolve  in  an  excess  of  the  carbonic  acid. 

Under  a  pressure  of  thirty-six  atmospheres,  carbonic  acid  may  be 
liquefied.  It  then  forms  a  colourless,  exceedingly  mobile  liquid,  of 
specific  gravity,  0*88  at  32**,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  excessive  ex- 
pansibility by  heat,  it  having  four  times  that  of  air,  or  nearly  one  per 
cent,  for  each  degree  of  Fahrenheit.  When  the  pressure  is  suddenly 
removed  from  this  Hquid  acid,  it  gasefies  with  such  rapidity,  that,  one 
portion  absorbing  heat  from  the  other,  this  latter  is  rendered  solid  (sec 
page  115.)  Solid  carbonic  acid  can  thus  be  obtained  in  large  quantity 
by  the  apparatus  contrived  by  Thilorier.  It  is  a  white  body  in  filamen- 
tous masses,  like  asbestus ;  it  evaporates  but  slowly ;  it  is  very  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether ;  the  ethereal  solution  produces  by  its  evaporation 
the  most  intense  cold  known,  estimated  at — 166  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 
The  composition  of  carbonic  acid  may  be  determined  by  very  simple 
experiments.  If,  into  a  bottle  of  pure  oxygen  gas,  we  insert 
a  little  bit  of  charcoal,  ignited  at  one  point,  at  the  end  of  the 
wire  a,  as  in  the  figure,  it  burns  with  vivid  scintillations,  and 
the  oxygen  is  all  converted  into  carbonic  acid.  The  stopper 
of  the  bottle,  through  which  the  wire  passes,  being  perfectly 
tight,  it  will  be  found  that  the  volume  of  the  gas,  when  cold, 
has  not  sensibly  altered,  and  thus,  that  carbonic  acid  con- 
tains its  own  volume  of  oxygen.     It  consists  therefore  of 
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Two  Tolumes  of  oxygen,      1105-6  X  2  =  2211*2 
One  vol.  of  carbon  yapour, 8S6'8 


Forming  two  volumes  of  carbonic  acid,      2  -^  3048*0 


Of  which  one  volume  weighs,  therefore,       ^  1524* 

The  corrected  specific  gravity  of  carbonic  acid,  1*521,  thus  indicates 
tliat  the  theoretical  density  of  carbon  vapour  is  more  correctly  taken  as 
836,  than  843. 

To  demonstrate  the  existence  of  carbon  in  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  is 
sufficient  to  heat  to  dull  redness,  in  a  current  of  the  gas,  a  small  glo- 
bule of  potassium.  The  metal  takes  fire,  burning  with  a  brilliant 
violent  flame,  and  forms  potash,  whilst  carbon  is  abundantly  deposited 
as  a  brilliant  jet  black  film  on  the  interior  of  the  tube. 

Carbonic  acid  combines  with  the  bases,  forming  a  very  important 
class  of  salts,  the  carbonates.  It  forms  neutral,  basic,  and  acid  salts, 
which  last  are  really  double  salts,  containing  carbonate  of  water,  which, 
however,  exists  only  in  combination,  as  the  carbonic  acid  does  not  com- 
bine with  water  directly  in  definite  proportions.  All  salts  of  carbonic 
acid  are  known,  by  yielding,  when  acted  on  by  muriatic  acid  in  the 
cold,  the  gas  possessing  the  properties  just  now  described. 

Carbonate  of  Potas/i.—KO.CO\  Eq.  862'5,  or  69'.  This  salt, 
which  is  the  great  source  of  all  other  combinations  of  this  alcali,  is 
obtained  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  from  the  ashes  of  plants,  grow- 
ing at  a  distance  from  the  sea.  The  vegetable  juices  contain  potash, 
combined  with  various  acids,  as  the  nitric,  oxalic,  acetic,  malic,  &c., 
which,  by  the  burning  of  the  wood,  are  converted  into  carbonates. 
The  produce  difiers  according  to  the  kind  of  wood,  and  with  the  season. 
The  softer  and  more  juicy  the  plants  are,  the  more  potash  they  yield. 
Plants  of  the  natural  families  composita^  and  cruciferse,  are  the  richest : 
the  grasses  rank  next ;  and  amongst  the  woods,  the  leaves  yield  more 
than  the  small  branches,  and  these  again  more  than  the  stems.  In 
countries  where  there  are  large  forests,  as  America  and  Bussia,  the 
small  wood  is  burned,  and  the  ashes  collected ;  these  are  boiled  with 
water  in  large  iron  pans  or  pots,  from  whence  the  name  pot-tui  is  de- 
rived. By  this  means,  a  large  quantity  of  insoluble  salts  is  separated, 
and  the  carbonate  of  potash,  which  dissolves,  is  obtained  in  a  purer 
form  by  evaporation  to  dryness.  It  then  constitutes  ^q  pearUuhei,  or 
refined  potashes,  of  commerce.  Even  these  still  retain  much  silica, 
sulphate  of  potash,  and  chloride  of  potassium,  so  that  the  best  Ame- 
rican pearlashes  seldom  contain  more  than  eighty-five  per  cent,  and 
Russian  potash  often  not  sixty  per  cent.,  of  true  carbonate  of  potash. 
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The  purification  of  pearl  ashes  being  difficult,  carbonate  of  potash  is 
best  prepared  for  chemical  purposes  by  calcining  cream  of  tartar;  the 
tartaric  acid  which  it  contains  is  decomposed,  and  carbonic  acid 
formed,  which  combines  with  the  potash ;  the  mass  is  digested  with 
water,  filtered  to  separate  the  excess  of  charcoal,  and  evaporated  to 
dryness  in  a  clean  iron  vessel.     A  white  granidar  mass  is 
obtained,  the  salt  of  tartar  of  the  older  pharmacopoeias. 
It  is  very  deliquescent,  soluble  in  half  its  weight  of  water, 
and  crystallizes  with  two  atoms  of  water  in  obhque  rhom- 
bic octohedrons,  a,  a',  a",  a'"y  as  in  the  figure,  (KOCO2  + 
2Aq.)      It  reacts   strongly  alcaline.      It  is  almost  in- 
soluble in  alcohol,    and    when    added   to  weak  spirit, 
combines  with  the  excess  of  water,  forming    a  heavy 
fluid,  which  remains    separated    from  the   lighter   and 
stronger  alcohol  above. 

As  it  is  only  the  carbonate  of  potash  that  constitutes  the  value  of 
pearlashes  in  the  manufacture  to  which  it  is  applied,  it  is  important  to 
be  able  to  determine  by  a  single  and  simple  operation,  the  relative 
worth  of  commercial  samples.  This  process  is  termed  alcalimetry. 
The  best  method  of  performing  it  will  be  described  under  the  head  of 
''Carbonate  of  Soda.'' 

Bicarbonate  ofPotasA. — KCCO^  -|-H0.C02.    Is  formed  by  passing 

a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  through  a  saturated 
solution  of  the  neutral  carbonate,  the  temperature 
of  which  should  not  be  above  100®.  In  cooling,  it 
crystallizes  in  right  rhombic  prisms  of  eight  sides, 
as  in  the  figure.  It  dissolves  in  four  parts  of  cold 
water,  and  in  much  less  when  hot.  If  its  solution 
be  boiled,  it  abandons  its  second  atom  of  carbonic 
acid  and  becomes  neutral  carbonate.  Its  reaction 
on  vegetable  colours  is  feebly  alcaline. 

Carbonate  of  &(/a.— NaO.CO,  +  lOAq.  Eq.  662-5  +  1125,  or 
53*  -{-  90.  Is  manufactured  upon  a  very  large  scale,  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce,  from  common  salt,  which  must  first  be  converted  into 
sulphate  of  soda  in  the  manner  described  in  page  604. 

The  dry  sulphate  of  soda  is  to  be  mixed  with  its  own  weight  of  hme- 
stone  or  chalk,  and  half  its  weight  of  small  coal,  and  the  mixture 
being  reduced  to  fine  powder,  is  introduced  into  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace, such  as  in  the  figure,  in  charges  about  four  cwt.  each.  After 
being  exposed  to  a  full  red  heat  for  about  three  hours,  carefully  spread 
out  upon  the  floor  of  the  furnace,  the  mass  fuses,  and  being  tiien  well 
44 
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stirred  for  another  hour,  it  is  raked 
off  tlirongli  the  opening  in  the  side 
f  and  received  in  metal  boxes.  It 
forma  a  blact  mass,  which  is  known 
in  commerce  as  black-aik  or  Britith 
barilla.  The  theory  of  this  process 
is  Ycry  remarkable ;  the  sulphate  of 
soda  being  melted  in  contact  with  the 
J  coaly  matter,  is  deoxidized,  its  oxy- 
gen being  carried  off  by  the  carbon, 
,  and  sulphurct  of  sodium  remaining. 
'  This  is  immediately  decomposed  by 
the  carbonate  of  lime ;  an  insoluble 
oxy-sulphuret  of  calcium  (Ca  8  + 
2  CaO)  and  carbonate  of  soda  being  produced.  SO,.NaO  and  2C, 
form  2.C0  and  NaS.  which  with  CaO.CO,,  gives  CaS.  and  NaO.COr 
Aa,  howeverj  much  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  chalk  is  expelled  by 
the  heat,  a  certain  quantity  of  the  soda  remains  caustic  in  the  produce, 
and  also  some  sulphoret  of  sodium  undecomposed.  This  dlaci-iuA 
generally  contains  about  23  per  cent,  of  real  alcali.  To  obtain  the 
soda  nndcr  a  purer  form,  the  masses  of  black-ash  are  broken  up  and 
digested  in  cold  water,  until  all  soluble  matter  is  extracted.  The  resi- 
due consists  of  oxy-sulphuFct  of  calcium  and  the  excess  of  coaly  matter. 
The  liquor  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  saline  mass  obtained 
is  calcined  in  the  reverberatoiy  furnace,  with  one-fonrth  of  its  weight  of 
sawdust,  in  order  to  convert  all  of  the  alcali  into  carbonate,  and  to 
bum  out  some  traces  of  sulphur  wliich  still  remain ;  on  being  then  re- 
dissolved  in  water,  and  the  clear  solution  dried  down,  it  constatntes 
vhite-ash,  or  aoda-ath  of  the  best  quality,  containing  from  45  to  62 
per  cent,  of  real  alcali. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  crystalhzed  carbonate,  the  soda^ah  is 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  the  solution,  being  evaporated  to  a 
pellicle,  is  left  to  crystallize  for  some  days.  The  mother  liquor,  when 
drained  off  the  crystals,  yields,  when  dried  down,  an  inferior  soda-ash, 
which  is,  however,  applied  to  many  manufacturing  uses.  The  lai^ 
quantity  of  soda  which,  however,  exists  in  soda  ash  in  the  caustic  state, 
impedes  very  much  the  crystallization  of  the  carbonate,  and  various 
methods  are  had  recourse  to,  to  carbonate  the  ash  prior  to  crystallization. 
Thus  it  is  again  calcined  with  sawdust;  but  the  best  consists  in  spreading 
the  soda  ash  in  coarse  powder,  slightly  wetted,  on  the  floor  of  a 
chamber,  into  which  carbonic  acid  produced  by  a  charcoal  store  is 
introduced.     The   carbonic  acid  is  very  rapidly  nbsorbcd,  and  after 
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some  hours  the  soda  ash  is  found  to  be  mostly  converted  into  the  bi- 
carbonate of  soda.  On  dissolving  this  then  in  a  solution  of  more  soda 
ash,  the  whole  is  made  into  neutral  carbonate,  and  the  liquors  are  then 
found  to  crystallize  readily,  and  to  deliver  their  whole  content  in  car- 
bonate of  soda  in  a  very  pure  form.  It  is  found  that  about  one  part 
of  soda  ash,  when  bicarbonated,  can  convert  four  parts  of  raw  soda 
ash  into  the  neutral  carbonate. 

The  pure  carbonate  of  soda  crystallizes  in  flat,  obUque  rhomboidal 
prisms,  as  in  the  figure,  which  contain  ten  atoms  of  water,  Na.C02+ 
^  "^ — -  - — ^  lOAq.     In  a  dry  atmosphere,  they  lose 

^^sT"""^^'  ^""Nv,^  by  efflorescence  all  their  water,  and  fall 

^^^   "\  •        ^^    ^^^^  ^  white  powder.     It  dissolves  in 

^X?C^--^ ->  five  parts  of  cold,  and  in  less  than  one 

of  boiling  water.  By  a  gentle  heat,  the  salt  undergoes  aqueous  fusion, 
and  when  dried,  gives  a  white  powder,  soda  siccata.  By  a  strong  heat, 
the  carbonate  of  soda  melts,  but  is  not  otherwise  affected. 

Prior  to  the  invention,  by  Leblanc,of  the  soda  process  described  above, 
the  carbonate  of  soda  was  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  marine  plants, 
as  the  salsola,  and  various  fuci,  which  were  burned  in  large  quantities 
on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  Orkneys,  and  on  the  coasts  of 
France  and  Spain.  The  saline  products  thus  obtained  were  known  in 
conmierce,  as  kelpi  barilla,  varec ;  but  these  sources  of  alcali  may  now 
be  considered  as  extinct.  Graham  states,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Muspratt,  that,  annually,  there  are  manufactured,  from  common  salt, 
above  50,000  tons  of  soda-ash,  and  20,000  tons  of  crystallized  car- 
bonate, and  the  manufacture  is  continually  on  the  increase. 

To  the  practical  chemist  and  the  manufacturer,  it  is  important  to  be 
able  to  determine  by  a  rapid  and  easily  executed  process,  the  real  quan- 
tity of  alcali  present  in  any  sample  of  pearl-ashes  or  soda-ash  that  may 
be  in  the  market.  All  such  processes  depend  on  measuring  the  quan- 
tity of  sulphuric  acid  necessary  to  produce  a  neutral  salt  with  a  certain 
weight  of  the  sample ;  but  in  the  management  of  the  details  considera- 
ble difference  may  exist.  A  mode  which  I  have  found  to  be  very  ac- 
curate, and  easily  executed  even  by  ordinary  persons,  consists  in  pre- 
paring beforehand  a  stock  of  a  dilute  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*068  at 
a  temperature  of  60°.  This  acid  may  be  formed  by  mixing  one  ounce 
of  the  strongest  oil  of  vitriol  with  nine  ounces  of  water,  but  its  sp.  gr. 
should  be  verified  by  trial  before  being  used. 

One  hundred  grains  of  the  sample  to  be  tried  is  then  to  be  powdered 
and  stirred  up  in  a  capsule  with  an  ounce  of  water.  A  glass  jar  about 
a  foot  higli  and  an  inch  wide,  provided  with  a  Up  to  pour  from  and  a 
steady  foot,  and  graduated  into  400  parts,  of  which  each  part  indicates 
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five  grains  of  the  standard  acid,  is  to  be  filled  with  the  acid  up  to  the 
400th  mark,  and  then  by  pouring  very  cautiously  from  the  lip,  a  few 
drops  at  a  time,  the  alcaline  liquor  in  the  capsule  is  to  be  exactly  neu- 
tralized. A  little  bit  of  litmus  paper  may  be  left  in  it,  and  stirred 
about  well  after  each  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acid.  A  drop  of  acid 
in  excess  reddens  the  litmus  paper  permanently,  and  as  this  does  not 
injure  the  result  sensibly,  it  may  be  done  in  order  to  secure  complete 
neutralization.  The  graduations  of  the  glass  being  numbered  from 
above  downwards,  simple  inspection  shows  how  much  acid  has  been 
employed,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  the  number  of  divisions 
by  thirty-one,  if  the  alcali  be  soda,  or  forty-seven,  if  the  alcali  be 
potash,  and  divide  in  each  case  by  100,  to  obtain  the  quantity  of  real 
alcali  present  in  the  100  grains  examined. 

The  principle  of  this  method  is,  that  100  grains  of  the  standard 
acid  contain  eight  grains  of  dry  sulphuric  acid,  and  hence  100  mea- 
sures contain  forty  grains,  which  number  being  that  of  the  equivalent 
of  the  acid,  neutralizes  almost  exactly  thirty-one  grains  of  soda,  or 
forty-seven  grains  of  potash,  which  are  the  equivalent  heights  also. 
To  find,  therefore,  the  quantity  of  either  alcali  in  a  sample  neutralized 
by,  for  example,  137  measures  of  acid,  we  say. 

For  potash,     .     100  :  47  :  :  137  :  *  =  |JJ  X  47  =  64-4 
And  for  soda,      100  :  31  :  :  137  :  x  =  |^  X  31  s  42*5 

A  table  may  easily  be  constructed  beforehand  on  those  principles^  so 
as  to  save  this  little  calculation.  The  greatest  amount  of  error  at  all 
likely  to  occur  in  this  process  is  one  division  of  acid  in  excess.  The 
difference  made  by  this,  however,  does  not  influence  the  result  for  com- 
mercial purposes ;  thus,  in  the  examples  above  taken,  if  the  quantity 
of  acid  had  been  measured  wrongly  at  138,  the  indications  should  be^ 
for  potash  64*9,  and  for  soda  42*8 ;  the  error  in  no  case  exceeding 
half  a  part  per  cent,  and  being  counterbalanced  by  assuming  the 
equivalents  of  the  respective  alcalies  as  whole  numbers. 

The  above  method  is  liable  to  some  small  sources  of  error  arising 
from  the  portions  of  alcali  present  in  the  sample  as  silicate  or  sulphuret^ 
or  hypo-sulphite,  being  indicated  by  the  test  acid  as  if  they  had  been 
caustic  or  carbonated,  and  these  quantities  are  often  such  as  to  influ- 
encc  the  commercial  value  of  the  samples.  Hence  an  improved  method 
of  alcalimetry  has  been  proposed  by  Will  and  Presenius,  and  as  it  is 
available  also  for  other  important  technical  determinations,  I  shall  de- 
scribe  it  somewhat  in  full.  The  new  process  is  effected  by  means  of 
the  apparatus  represented  in  the  following  figure. 
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A  and  B  are  two  small  bottles  or  mat- 
trasses  with  necks  so  wide  as  to  admit  each 
of  a  cork  perforated  for  two  tubes.  Of 
these  tubes  one  is  bent  and  connects  the 
two  bottles.  The  other  tubes  are  straight. 
The  bottle  A  may  be  somewhat  larger  than 
B.  The  former  may  hold  from  two  to  three 
ounces  of  water,  the  latter  from  1^  to  2 
ounces.  The  straight  tube  b,  a,  reaches 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  A,  and 
is  a  little  widened  at  the  top,  so  that  it 
may  be  closed  with  a  bit  of  wax  or  a  cork.  The  syphon-bent  tube  e 
terminates  in  A  close  under  the  cork.  In  the  bottle  A  is  placed  a  known 
weight  of  the  sample  to  be  examined,  and  the  bottle  is  then  one  third 
filled  with  water.  The  bottle  B  is  to  be  half  filled  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
the  cork  then  tightly  fitted  in  and  the  whole  apparatus  exactly  weighed* 
The  opening  of  the  tube  a  b  \^  now  to  be  closed,  and  a  little  air 
sucked  out  by  the  tube  d,  so  that  it  shall  also  bubble  out  from  the 
bottle  A  into  B.  On  the  restoration  of  the  pressure  some  oil  of  vitriol 
is  forced  from  B  into  A,  w^here  it  acts  on  the  alcaline  solution  and  ex- 
pels the  carbonic  acid  with  effervescence.  The  gas,  however,  can  escape 
only  by  bubbling  through  the  oil  of  vitriol  in  B,  by  which  all  moisture 
is  absorbed,  so  that  only  dry  gas  escapes.  This  operation  is  repeated, 
introducing  only  a  little  sulphuric  acid  at  a  time,  until  the  alcali  is 
totally  decomposed  and  the  acid  is  in  excess  in  the  bottle  A.  By  the 
oil  of  vitriol  and  water  mixing  so  much  heat  is  evolved  that  the  liquor 
does  not  retain  any  gas  dissolved.  Finally,  when  no  more  effervescence 
occurs,  the  carbonic  acid  is  removed  from  the  apparatus  by  taking 
away  the  stopper  from  the  end  of  the  tube  b  a,  and  sucking  air  tturough 
the  apparatus  by  means  of  the  tube  d,  as  long  as  the  taste  of  carbonic 
acid  is  sensible.  When  the  apparatus  is  cold  it  is  to  be  weighed,  and 
the  weight  lost  is  the  carbonic  acid,  from  which  the  content  in  alcali  of 
the  sample  can  be  calculated. 

If  the  sample  contains  a  sulphite  or  an  hypo-sulphite,  its  interference 
is  prevented  by  adding  to  the  liquor  in  A  a  small  quantity  of  neutral 
chromate  of  potash,  by  which  those  acids  are  converted  into  sulphuric 
acid  which  does  not  interfere  with  the  reaction. 

As  in  most  commercial  samples  of  soda-ash  a  certain  quantity  of 
alcali  is  present  in  the  caustic  state,  it  is  necessary  to  convert  it  into 
carbonate,  which  is  done  by  moistening  the  weighed  sample  with  a 
strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  gently  igniting.  All  soda 
present  becomes  then  fully  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  and  the  process 
may  be  carried  on  with  full  accuracy. 
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It  is  evident  that  tUis  little  apparatus  may  be  also  used  for  tlie  pur- 
poses of  acidimeiry,  to  measure  the  real  strength  of  sulphuric,  acetic, 
or  other  similar  acids.  The  acid  is  to  be  placed  in  the  bottle  A,  and 
a  solution  of  bi-carbonatc  of  soda,  coutaining  somewhat  more  soda 
than  the  sample  of  acid  can  neutralize,  is  to  be  put  into  a  small  test 
tube  which  is  to  be  placed  in  the  bottle  A,  and  so  hung  by  means  of  a 
silk  thread,  that,  until  after  the  apparatus  is  weighed,  its  orifice  is 
quite  above  the  level  of  the  acid  liquor.  When  the  weighing  is  accom- 
plished, the  test  tube  is  allowed  to  drop  into  the  acid,  and  the  cork  of 
it  instantly  tightened.  The  carbonic  acid  expelled  passes  through  the 
oil  of  vitriol  in  B,  and  is  thereby  dried.  The  remaining  carbonic  acid 
is  sucked  out  as  already  described,  and  the  apparatus  being  again 
weighed,  the  loss  gives  the  carbonic  acid,  of  which  two  atoms  coires- 
pond  to  one  atom  of  acid  in  the  sample. 

For  measuring  the  value  of  commercial  peroxide  of  manganese,  this 
apparatus  is  also  usefully  employed  in  the  process  described  in  page  498. 
For  this  purpose,  the  sample  of  manganese  and  the  oxalic  acid  is  put 
into  the  bottle  A,  the  oil  of  vitriol  is  then  passed  to  it  from  the  bottle 
B,  and  the  evolution  of  the  carbonic  acid  conducted  just  as  in  the  ex- 
amination of  an  alcaline  carbonate. 

The  manipulation  of  tliis  process  becomes  easier  by  using  the  form 
of  apparatus  now  figured.  la  it  the  bottle  A  is  fitted  with  a  chloride 
of  calcium  drying  tube,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  allowed  to  es- 
cape at  once  through  it.  The  add 
is  put  into  the  two-necked  bottle 
B,  and  the  tube  6,  connecting  the 
two  bottles,  has  its  longer  leg 
passing  tn  the  bottom  of  B,  vhilst 
its  shorter  leg  opens  ioamediately 
under  the  cork  of  the  smaller  neck 
of  A.  To  use  this  apparatus  the 
sample  is  put  into  A,  and  the 
strong  acid  into  B,  and  the  tubes 
adjusted.  Then  on  blowing  gently 
-  into  the  tube  a,  a  small  quanti^ 
of  acid  is  blown  over  into  A  across  the  tube  i.  When  this  has  acted, 
another  small  quantity  may  be  blown  over,  and  so  on  until  the  addition 
of  more  acid  produces  no  more  netion.  Then  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of 
the  apparatus  is  extracted  by  sucking  gently  at  the  end  of  the  tube  a, 
so  that  a  current  of  air  passes  from  A  to  B,  as  long  as  it  tastes  of  gas. 
The  apparatus  is  then  weighed,  and  the  calculation  eflectcU  as  already 
ficsciibed. 
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Tliis  apparatus  is  found  to  be  more  uuder  the  exact  controul  of  the 
operator  than  that  first  figured,  and  deserves  therefore  to  be  employed 
in  preference. 

Bicarbonate  of  Soda. — IIO.CO,  +  NaO.COf,  is  formed  by  passing 
a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  through  a  cold  solution  of  carbonate, 
the  new  salt  precipitates  in  small  opaque  crystals,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  starch.  It  requires  fifteen  parts  of  cold  water  for  its  solution ; 
it  has  an  alcaline  reaction,  but  is  not  disagreeable  to  the  taste. 

Sesquicarbonate  of  Soda  occurs  native  on  the  banks  of  certain  lakes 
in  Mexico  and  in  Africa,  whence  it  is  exported  under  the  name  of  trona. 
Its  formula  is  2NaO  +  SCOa  +  4H0.     It  cannot  be  formed  at  will. 

Carbonate  of  Barytes, — BaO.COa.  This  salt  exists  native,  crystal- 
lized in  oblique  rhombic  prisms ;  it  is  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  dis- 
solves in  water  containing  carbonic  acid.  It  is  very  poisonous.  It 
may  be  prepared  artificially  by  mixing  solutions  of  chloride  of  barium 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia  -,  a  white  precipitate  falls,  which,  being  well 
washed  and  dried,  is  pure  carbonate  of  barytes.  It  is  used  in  the  ana- 
lysis of  minerals  containing  alcali,  and  for  the  preparation  of  various 
salts  of  bar}'tes.     It  has  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass. 

Carbonate  of  Stroutia  resembles  perfectly  the  former. 

Carbonate  of  Lime, — CaO.CO,.  Eq.  632*5  or  50*7.  .The  circum- 
stances and  forms  under  which  this  salt  exists  in  nature  have  been  so 
frequently  noticed,  (pp.  484,  670,  787),  and  the  molecular  constitution 
and  peculiar  relations  to  light  of  its  crystals  so  fully  described,  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  its  history  here  further.  It  may  be  pre- 
pared pure  by  decomposing  chloride  of  calcium  by  means  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia ;  it  forms  then  a  white  powder  insoluble  in  pure  water, 
but  dissolving  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid.  This  is  not  due  to 
the  formation  of  a  bicarbonate  of  lime,  but  owing  to  a  specific  solvent 
power  which  a  solution  of  carbonic  acid  in  water  has  on  many  bodies, 
as  silica,  phosi)hate  of  lime,  &c.  which  are  insoluble  in  pure  water.  It 
is  thus  that  carbonate  of  lime  is  held  dissolved  in  most  waters,  and  is 
deposited  as  a  crust  on  the  interior  of  any  vessels  in  which  such  water 
may  be  boiled.  By  the  gradual  dissipation  of  the  carbonic  acid  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  the  carbonate  of  lime  may  be  slowly  deposited  and 
then  crystallizes ;  tlius  are  formed  the  remarkable  stalactites,  &c.  of 
limestone  caverns. 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia, — MgO.COi.  This  salt  exists  anhydrous  in 
nature,  crystallized  in  rhombohedrons  like  calcspar.  By  dissolving 
magnesia  in  water  by  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  it  may  be  formed,  and 
is  gradually  deposited  in  rhomboidal  prisms,  of  six  or  eight  sides,  as 
m,  ?/,  n^  in  figure,  which  contain  three  atoms  of  water.     It  is  this  salt. 
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U^.COi  -f-  3  Ag.  wliich  exists  in  Mima/s  solation  of  magneaia. 
When  acted  on  by  pure  bot  water  tbis  salt  is  decomposed, 
carbonic  acid  escaping,  and  basic  carbonate  of  magnesia 
being  prodnced.  It  b  this  basic  carbonate  which  coosti- 
tute?  the  mtyneaia  alia,  or  common  carbonate  of  magntria 
j  of  the  shops.  It  is  prepared  bj  tnising  boiling  solations 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  aoda,  leaving 
the  former  slightly  in  excess.  The  precipitate  ia  veiy  light 
and  bulky,  and  almost  totally  insoluble  in  water.  One-fonrth  of  the 
carbonic  acid  is  given  off  in  this  reaction,  and  the  precipitate  is  found 
to  be  a  compound  of  carbonate  and  of  hydrate  of  magnesia,  MgO.HO 
+  3  (MgO.COaHO),  or  4MgO  +  SCO,  +  4  Aq. 

The  nature  of  dolomite  or  magnesian  hmestone  has  been  already 
sufficiently  noticed,  (p.  4SS). 

Carbonate  of  Manganete. — MnO.COi.  It  ia  a  white  powder  formed 
by  donble  decomposition,  and  decomposed  by  a  red  heat.  It  ia  found 
also  native,  and  occurs  largely  as  a  kind  of  marl  in  the  West  of  Ire- 
land. 

Proto-carboHate  of  Iron. — EeO.CO*.  Exists  native  in  rhombs  iso- 
morphous  with  coIc-spar.  It  may  be  prepared  by  decomposing  prolo- 
HUlphate  of  iron  by  carbonate  of  soda ;  it  forms  a  white  precipitate, 
which,  by  exposure  to  tlie  air,  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  and  gives  out 
carbonic  acid,  becoming  green,  and  ultimately  red,  being  then  mere 
peroxide  of  iron.  The  carbonate  of  iron  can  therefore  scarcely  be  ob- 
tained pure,  but  by  mixing  the  fresh  precipitate  with  sugar,  and  evapo- 
rating  to  dryness  with  constant  agitation,  a  quantity  of  the  carbonate 
remains  iindeconi{)Osed,  being  protected  &om  the  air  by  a  varnish  of 
sugar  on  its  particles,  and  thus  constitutes  the  carbenas  ferri  euu 
taccAaro  of  pharmacy.  The  carbonate  of  iron  is  soluble  in  wat«r 
containing  acid,  and  exists  thus  dissolved  in  chalybeate  spas. 

When  solutions  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  carbonate  of  soda  ore  mixed 
blether,  a  bofic  carbonate  of  zinc  is  formed,  consisting  of  2(ZnO.CO,) 
+  S.ZnO.IIO  if  the  solutions  were  warm,  but  of  ZnO.CO,  +  Z.ZnO.HO 
if  cold ;  carbonic  acid  gas  is  given  off  in  both  cases. 

There  are  two  carbonatei  of  copper,  both  basic;  the  green  carbonate 
exist  native,  {malachite)  and  is  used  as  a  pigment.  It  may  be  formed  by 
mixing  solutions  of  a  salt  of  copper  and  an  alcaline  carbonate;  the 
precipitate  is  at  first  floccolent,  and  of  a  fine  pole  bine,  but  when  boiled 
it  becomes  dense,  granular,  and  bright  green :  its  formula  is  2  CaO  + 
COj  -f-  HO.  The  blue  carbonate,  exists  also  native  {copper-azure), 
but  cannot  be  prepared  artificially  so  as  to  be  permanent,  its  formula  is 
3CnO  +  2CO,  +  HO. 
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Carbonate  of  Lead. — ^PbCCO,.  Exists  native  crystallized  in  forms 
isomorphous  with  those  of  the  carbonate  of  barytes,  and  may  be  fonned 
as  a  finely  crystalline  powder,  by  decomposing  solution  of  nitrate  of 
lead  by  carbonate  of  soda.  There  are  several  basic  carbonates  of  lead^ 
which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  mixture,  constitute  the  white  lead, 
or  ceruse  of  commerce,  so  much  used  in  painting.  The  composition  of 
white  lead  generally  falls  between  those  given  by  the  formulae  3PbO 
+  2C0,  +  HO,  and  4PbO  +  SCO,  +  HO. 

For  the  manufacture  of  white  lead,  very  thin  sheets  of  the  metal  are 
exposed  to  the  fumes  arising  from  vessels  containing  weak  vinegar, 
which  are  kept  moderately  warm  by  being  imbedded  in  fermenting  tan ; 
the  lead,  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air,  combines  with  the  acetic  acid, 
forming  a  basic  acetate  of  lead,  which  is  decomposed  by  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  surrounding  air,  basic  carbonate  of  lead  being  produced, 
and  neutral  acetate  of  lead  remaining;  this,  under  the  action  of  the 
air,  takes  up  a  new  quantity  of  lead,  and  the  same  decomposition  is 
renewed ;  a  minute  quantity  of  acetic  acid  thus  serving  to  produce  a 
very  large  quantity  of  ceruse.  This  process  has  lately  been  much  imr 
proved  by  exposing  Utharge,  finely  ground  and  with  one  per  cent,  of 
acetate  of  lead,  to  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  generally  derived  from  the 
fermenting  vats  of  a  brewery ;  the  one  portion  of  neutral  acetate  suc- 
cessively unites  with  all  the  litharge  to  form  basic  acetate,  the  successive 
portions  of  which  are  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid,  white  lead 
being  formed,  and  the  original  quantity  of  neutral  acetate  remaining 
uncombined  at  the  end. 

The  carbonates  of  the  other  metals  are  unimportant. 

Carbon  combines  with  the  metals  to  form  carburets,  of  which  the 
best  known  are  those  of  iron  and  silver;  the  former  has  been  fully 
noticed  in  the  description  of  cast  iron  and  steel  (p.  503),  and  the 
carburet  of  silver  is  a  grey  powder,  which  remains  when  certain  silver 
salts  of  organic  acids,  as  the  citrate  and  tartrate,  are  imperfectly  burned 
away. 

CARBONIC  OXIDE. 
CO.     Atomic  Weight,  175  or  14. 

If  carbonic  acid  gas  be  passed  through  a  tube  containing  red-hot 
charcoal,  it  takes  up  as  much  more  carbon  as  it  already  contained,  and 
forms  carbonic  oxide ;  its  volume  being  thereby  doubled.  The  gas  may 
also  be  prepared  by  heating  to  redness,  in  an  iron  retort,  a  mixture  of 
charcoal  and  chalk,  when  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  from  the  latter 
combines  with  the  excess  of  carbon  and  forms  carbonic  oxide ;  in  place 
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of  charcoal,  iron  filings  or  zinc  may  be  used ;  the  metal  iu  this  case 
takes  half  of  the  oxygen  from  the  carbonic  acid^  CO^  and  Zn  giving 
ZnO  and  CO. 

A  very  simple  and  elegant  way  of  obtaining  this  gas  consists  in 
warming  strong  oil  of  vitriol  with  crystals  of  oxalic  acid,  in  a  flask  a  b 
from  which  a  tubey*  passes  to  a  bottle  containing  solution  of  caustic 
potash  a,  as  in  the  figure;  from  this  another  tube  conducts  to  the 

pneumatic  trough.      The   oxalic  acid, 
P  Y  CjOs  +  HO  yields  up  its  basic  water 

to  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  as  the  oxalic 
acid  cannot  exist  except  in  combination 
with  some  base,  it  is  resolved  in  carbonic 
oxide  and  carbonic  acid,  (C,0,  =  CO 
+  CO2)  wliich  are  evolved  as  gases, 
mixed  in  equal  volumes;  in  bubbling 
through  the  bottle  containing  potash, 
the  carbonic  acid  is  completely  absorbed, 
and  the  pure  carbonic  oxide  may  be  collected  over  water. 

It  is  a  colourless,  inodorous  gas,  and  has  no  action  on  v^table 
colours;  it  extinguishes  a  taper,  but  it  is  combustible,  and  burning 
with  a  pale  blue  flame,  forms  carbonic  acid.  It  is  this  gas  which  pro- 
duces, on  the  top  of  a  clear  coke  fire,  a  blue  flame,  which  appears 
purple  when  seen  with  the  red  back-ground  of  the  glowing  cinders. 
In  the  smelting  of  iron  in  the  high  furnaces,  the  carbonic  acid,  first 
produced  by  the  combustion,  passing  tlirough  the  column  of  ignited  fad 
is  mostly  converted  into  carbonic  oxide,  which  escaping  at  the  top,  pro- 
duced a  loss  of  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  heat,  until  the  process 
was  invented  of  conveying  this  gas  by  tubes  to  the  refining  fur- 
naces, and  efiecting  the  subsequent  operations  by  the  heat  of  its  fliame. 
The  carbonic  oxide  contains  lialf  its  volume  of  oxygen ;  its  specific 
gravity  is  972*8,  Carbonic  oxide  appears  to  enter  into  union  with  a 
great  variety  of  bodies,  and  to  act  in  such  compounds  as  a  compound 
radical.  Thus,  if  potassium  be  heated  in  carbonic  oxide  gas,  it  com- 
bines therewith,  and  forms  a  grey  body,  which  acted  on  by  water,  gives 
off  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  produces  croconate  of  potash.  It  is  this 
reaction  which  causes  the  great  loss  of  potassium  in  preparing  that 
metal,  see  p.  472. 

Oxalic  Acid,  CA  or  2 (CO)  +  0.     Eq.  451  or  36. 

Oxalic  acid  is  one  of  the  most  important  organic  bodies.  It  is  found 
combined  with  potash,  forming  the  salt  of  sorrel,  in  sevend  plants  of 
the  genera  oxalis  and  rumex,  and  combined  with  Ume  in  the  roots  of 
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rhubarb,  and  in  a  variety  of  lichens.  It  was  formerly  extracted  prin- 
cipally from  the  oxalis  acetosella,  from  whence  its  name  is  derived,  but 
is  now  manufactured  in  larger  quantities,  artificially.  It  is  generally 
a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  vegetable  substances  by  nitric  acid,  on 
which  fact  its  mode  of  preparation  is  founded.  The  substances  em- 
ployed are  usually  starch  or  sugar,  a  quantity  of  which  is  placed  in  an 
earthen  pipkin,  of  which  a  great  number  are  arranged  in  a  shallow 
vessel  containing  warm  water ;  about  four  parts  of  nitric  acid,  specific 
gravity  1*42,  are  poured  into  each  pipkin.  The  starch  is  rapidly  oxi- 
dized, and  nitrous  fumes  given  off  abundantly ;  when  the  action  has 
become  slow,  one  part  more  of  acid  is  to  be  added,  and  the  heat  in- 
creased. The  liquors,  so  obtained,  are  mixed,  evaporated  to  a  pellicle, 
and  set  aside  to  crystallize,  and  the  crystals  are  purified  by  re-solution 
and  crystallization.  From  the  mother  liquors  new  quantities  of  oxalic 
acid  may  be  obtained  by  heating  with  more  nitric  acid. 

If  we  consider  the  sugar,  in  its  dryest  form,  as  being  CuHgO^,  the 
action  of  the  nitric  acid  should  consist  in  first  removing  the  nine  equi- 
valents of  hydrogen,  and  substituting  for  them  nine  equivalents  of 
oxygen,  thus  C12H9O9  and  6NO5  should  give  6(0203)  with  9  HO  and 
6NO2.  But  the  action  is  not  so  simple;  as  other  products,  especially 
the  saccharic  acid,  are  at  the  same  time  formed.  By  means  of  per- 
manganate of  potash,  however,  the  carbon  of  sugar  may  be  very 
elegantly  and  directly  changed  into  oxalic  acid,  CisHgOg  and  6(Mna07 
+  KO),  producing  l^CMnOj)  with  9H0  and  6(CA  +  KO).  The 
oxalic  acid  formed  exactly  neutralizing  the  potash  of  the  manganic  salt 
employed.  The  oxalic  acid  is  also  a  product  of  the  action  of  caustic 
alcalies  at  a  high  temperature  on  organic  bodies.  Thus,  if  starch  or 
sawdust,  or  any  similar  organic  body,  be  heated  to  600®  Fahrenheit  in 
a  crucible  with  caustic  potush  or  soda,  hydrogen  gas  is  given  off,  and 
a  salt  of  oxalic  acid  formed ;  by  a  still  higher  heat  tliis  is  again  decom- 
posed, and,  finally  the  alcali  remains  as  neutral  carbonate. 

The  oxalic  acid  crystallizes  from  its  solution,  in  oblique  rhombic 
prisms,  of  which  those  planes  marked  i  (?  are  primary,  and  «y*second- 

A  "1 :^    ary :  the  summit  is  often  dihedral,  in  which  case  the 

/A  V  \  plane  a,  and  that  vertically  opposite  to  it  are  absent. 
A-"\-..*l...ir7/  These  crystals  contain  three  atoms  of  water,  of  which 

\x^    ^     V  one  is  basic :  C2O3  +  HO  +  2Aq.     When  warmed, 

they  give  off  2Aq.,  and  the  hydrate  of  oxalic  acid  re- 
mains as  a  white  powder,  wliich  melts  at  350®,  and  when  heated  further 
subUmes,  a  portion  being  however  decomposed ;  the  products  of  the 
reaction  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  oxalic  acid  have  been  already  noticed  (p. 
698).     Oxahc  acid  is  converted  in  carbonic  acid  by  contact  with  many 
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peroxides^  as  the  peroxide  of  manganese^  by  which  means  Ihe  technical 
value  of  manganese  ores  may  be  determined^  see  p.  499  and  694.  By 
contact  with  a  great  excess  of  hot  nitric  acid,  or  uf  chlorine,  it  is  also 
converted  into  carbonic  acid. 

The  acidity  of  oxalic  acid  is  very  great ;  a  grain  of  it  dissolved  in 
30,000  grains  of  water  will  still  affect  Utmus  paper.  It  neutralizes 
the  alcalies  perfectly,  and  forms  with  tliem  two  series  of  acid  salts. 
In  the  neutral  oxalates,  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  to  that  of  the  base  is 
8:1.  By  heat,  those  of  the  metals  proper  are  generally  converted  into 
carbonic  acid  and  metal,  CgOa  +  MO.  giving  0,04  and  M.  Those  of 
the  earth  and  alcalies  evolve  carbonic  oxide,  and  produce  a  carbonate, 
CgOa  +  MO  giving  CO  and  CO,  -{-  MO.  The  former  action  is  use- 
fully employed  to  obtain  cobalt  and  nickel  in  the  metallic  state. 

Oxalic  acid  is  detected  easily  by  its  strong  acidity,  and  its  not  leaving 
a  carbonaceous  residue  when  heated.  Its  solution  gives^  with  lime 
water,  a  precipitate  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  oxalic  add,  or  of 
any  organic  acid.  It  precipitates,  also,  the  solutions  of  barytes  and 
lead.  It  acts  violently  on  animals,  as  a  poison ;  for  an  antidote^  mag- 
nesia is  the  best,  but  chalk  or  whiting  is  the  most  readily  procured. 

Several  of  the  oxalates  deserve  special  notice.  There  are  three 
oxalates  of  potash,  remarkable  as  being  the  bodies  by  which  Wollastou 
satisfied  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  law  of  multiple  combination,  pu 
281 ;  their  proportions  of  acid  being  as  1  :  2  : 4. 

The  neutral  Oxalate  of  Potash.  KO.CO,  +  Aq.  May  be  Conned, 
by  acting  on  sugar  by  permanganate  of  potash ;  or  by  heating  any 
fixed  organic  matter,  as  sawdust,  or  paper,  with  an  excess  of  potash, 
below  redness.  It  is  more  simply  produced  by  neutralizing  oxalic 
acid,  or  the  following  salt,  with  carbonate  of  potash ;  it  crystallisea  in 
rhombic  prisms,  of  a  bitter  taste,  which  dissolve  in  three  parts  of  water, 
and  are  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Binoxalate  of  Potash.— KO.C fi^  +  HO.C.O,  +  2  Aq.  Exiata 
naturally  in  the  various  kinds  of  sorrel,  from  whence  it  was  originally 
extracted,  under  the  name  of  salt  of  sorrel,  but  is  now  artificially  made. 
One  part  of  oxalic  acid  is  exactly  neutralized  by  potash,  and  then 
exactly  as  much  more  oxalic  acid  is  added  to  the  solution,  from  which, 
by  evaporation  and  cooling,  the  salt  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic 
prisms,  which  are  soluble  in  forty  parts  of  cold,  and  in  six  parts  of 
boiling  water.  Its  taste  is  strongly  acid  and  saline,  and  it  is  poisonoos, 
though  less  so  than  the  acid  uncombined.  When  heated,  the  salt  is 
decomposed,  evolving  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide,  and  leaving  a 
residue  of  carbonate  of  potash,  which  should  be  scarcely  coloured  if 
the  salt  were  pure. 
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Quadroxalate  of  PotasL—KO.Cfi^  +  3  HOCPj  +  4  Aq.  Is 
formed  by  neutralizing  one  part  of  oxalic  acid  by  potash,  and  adding  to 
the  solution  three  times  as  much  oxalic  acid  more.  It  may  also  be  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  the  binoxalate  in  muriatic  acid,  which  takes  half  of 
the  alcali  and  the  quadroxalate  crystallizes  out.  This,  and  the  last 
salt,  are  indiscriminately  sold  in  commerce  as  salt  of  sorrel,  and,  also, 
often  as  salt  of  lemons,  for  removing  iron  moulds  and  stains  of  ink, 
which  they  do  by  forming,  with  the  peroxide  of  iron,  a  soluble  double 
salt. 

There  are  similar  oxalates  of  soda,  which  are  not  important. 

Oxalate  of  Lime. — CaO.C203  +  2Aq.  Exists  abundantly  in  nature, 
forming  the  hard  earthy  basis  of  many  lichens,  and  may  be  prepared 
by  mixing  solutions  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  and  of  any  soluble  salt  of 
lime.  It  forms  a  white  flocculeut  precipitate,  which,  by  boiling,  be- 
comes heavy  and  granular.  It  is  totally  insoluble  in  water,  and  is 
hence  used  as  a  means  of  removing  lime  from  solutions,  and  deter- 
mining its  quantity.  It  dissolves  in  the  mineral  acids,  but  is  insoluble 
in  all  organic  acids,  even  the  acetic.  When  heated,  it  leaves  a  per- 
fectly white  residue  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  remaining  simple  oxalates  are  not  important,  except  the  oxalate 
of  silver,  which  is  a  white  powder,  prepared  by  double  decomposition, 
and  remarkable  for  being  decomposed  by  a  moderate  heat,  with  a  slight 
explosion,  into  carbonic  acid  and  metallic  silver. 

There  are  several  double  oxalates  possessing  interest. 

Oxalate  of  Potash  and  Peroxide  of  Iron.— (¥^0^  +  8CA)  +  3.K0. 
C2O3  +  6Aq.  Is  prepared  by  dissolving  peroxide  of  iron  in  solution 
of  binoxalate  of  potash ;  it  crystallizes  in  fine  grass-green  tables,  whicli 
are  permanent  in  the  air.     There  exists  a  similar  salt  containing  soda. 

Oxalate  of  Potash  and  Chrome,— {Ctfiz  +  SCaOs)  +  SKO.CjOa  + 
6Aq.  Is  prepared  by  dissolving  together  in  hot  water  one  part  of  bi- 
chromate of  potash,  two  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid,  and  two  of  binox- 
alate of  potash.  A  copious  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  occurs,  the 
chromic  acid  being  deprived  of  half  its  oxygen  by  a  part  of  the  oxalic 
acid,  with  the  remainder  of  which  the  oxide  of  chrome  unites.  The 
liquor  assumes  a  fine  purple  colour,  and,  on  cooling,  yields  prisms  of 
a  splendid  blue  colour,  so  deep,  as  to  be  perfectly  opaque,  unless  the 
crystals  be  very  thin. 

Oxalate  of  Copper  and  Potash,— KO.  Cp,  +  CuO.  C2O3  +  2Aq. 
Is  formed  by  digesting  a  solution  of  binoxalate  of  potash  on  oxide  of 
copper.  It  crystallizes  in  fine  blue  prisms.  It  may  also  be  obtained 
with  4  Aq. 

Chloro-carbonic  Acid.-^CO  +   Ci.     Eq.   619-1    or  49-5.     When 
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equal  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide  and  chlorine  are  exposed  for  some 
hours  to  the  light,  they  gradually  combine,  forming  a  colourless  gas, 
which  was  termed  by  J.  Davy,  its  discoverer,  phasgenie  gas.  Its  odour 
is  very  irritating ;  the  volume  being  diminished  to  one-half,  its  density 
is  3412.  It  is  decomposed  by  water,  carbonic  and  muriatic  acids  being 
formed.  It  is  decomposed  by  most  metals,  which  unite  with  the 
chlorine  and  liberate  carbonic  acid.  Its  action  on  ammonia  and  on 
alcohol  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 

COMBINATION  OF  CARBONIC  OXIDE  AND  POTASSIUM,   AND  THE 

PRODUCTS   OF    ITS   DECOMPOSITION. 

If  potassium  be  heated  in  a  current  of  carbonic  oxide,  the  gas  is 
rapidly  absorbed,  but  no  charcoal  is  separated,  as  occurs  with  carbonic 
acid  gas.  The  metal  is  converted  into  a  blackish-green  porous  mass. 
If  the  air  be  admitted  to  this  while  hot,  it  inflames ;  when  brought 
into  contact  with  water  it  is  immediately  decomposed,  a  peculiar  gas 
being  given  ofif,  and  a  rhodizonate  of  potash  formed.  This  oxicarburet 
of  potassium  is  obtained  in  quantity  in  the  process  by  which  potassium 
is  procured,  and  constitutes  the  great  obstacle  in  obtaining  that  metal, 
as  described  in  p.  472.  It  is  also  formed,  but  very  impure,  by  merely 
brightly  igniting  cream  of  tartar  in  a  covered  crucible  for  an  hour. 
The  composition  of  this  body  is  not  yet  known,  and  hence  the  mode  of 
its  decomposition  cannot  be  expressed  in  formulae.  The  gas,  wliich  it 
evolves  by  solution  in  water,  has  been  examined  by  Mr.  Davy.  It  is 
colourless  and  inflammable,  and  bums  more  brightly  than  olefiant  gas. 
Its  characteristic  property  is  to  detonate  with  a  brilliant  flash,  and  de- 
posit charcoal,  when  mixed  with  chlorine,  even  in  the  dark.  He 
assigns  to  it  the  formula,  C2H. 

Rhodizonic  Acid, — ^This  is  formed  when  the  oxicarburet  of  potassium 
i3  dissolved  in  cold  water.  It  is,  when  dry,  isomeric  with  carbonic 
oxide,  C7O7,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  tribasic  hydracid,  and  its  formula 
QOio  +  U3.     Its  salts  are  of  a  fine  scarlet  red  colour,  whence  its  name. 

Croconic  Acid. — C6O4.  Is  formed  when  a  solution  of  rhodizonate  of 
potash  is  boiled ;  an  atom  of  potash  becomes  free,  and  croconate  and 
oxalate  of  potash  are  produced ;  C7O7  +  8K0,  giving  KO  and  C»0,  + 
KO,  with  C5O4  +  KO.  The  salts  of  croconic  acid  are  bright  yellow 
coloured,  but  do  not  require  other  notice. 

Mellitic  Acid. — C4O3,  when  dry.  Is  found  only  native,  combined 
with  alumina,  in  a  very  rare  mineral,  mellite  or  honeystone.  It  crys- 
tallizes with  water,  C4O3  +  HO,  and  from  its  characters,  especially  the 
properties  of  the  mellate  of  silver,  it  appears  to  be  properly  a  hydro- 
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gen  acid,  having  carbonic  oxide  as  its  radical,  and  its  formula  to  be 
C'404  +  H.  When  its  ammonia  salt  is  decomposed  by  heat,  it  is  re- 
solved into  two  very  singular  bodies,  paraban  and  euchroic  acid,  whose 
history,  however,  is  not  important  here. 

In  concluding  this  account  of  the  oxygen  compounds  of  carbon,  it 
is  proper  to  notice  tlie  peculiar  function  which  the  carbonic  oxide  ap- 
pears to  play.  From  the  composition  of  its  chlorine  compound,  it  is 
certain  that  the  equivalent  of  the  gas  is  CO,  and  combining  with  oxy- 
gen it  forms  carbonic  acid,  CO2.  But  I  consider,  that  we  cannot  look 
upon  oxalic  acid  as  being  a  lower  degree  of  oxidation  of  the  same 
radical  as  carbonic  acid.  On  the  contrary,  the  body  C^O^,  which  is 
the  basis  of  it,  enters  into  a  completely  distinct  series  of  compounds, 
such  as  oxamide,  and  is  probably  merely  isomeric  with  carbonic  oxide, 
into  which  it  may  be  changed  by  a  variety  of  reactions.  Still  less  is 
carbonic  oxide  the  basis  of  the  rhodizonates,  C7O7,  or  of  the  croconates 
or  mellates ;  but  the  gas  is  changed  into  these  more  complex  bodies  by 
an  isomeric  action,  which  appears  to  occur  at  the  moment  that  it  com- 
bines with  the  potassium.  I  look  upon  the  carbonic  oxide  gas,  there- 
fore, as  being  the  basis  only  of  carbonic  acid  and  phosgene  gas,  and 
that  the  radicals  of  the  oxalic  acid  and  the  bodies  of  its  series,  as  well 
as  of  the  rhodizonic  and  other  acids,  are  compounds  of  carbon  and 
oxygen,  isomeric  with  carbonic  oxide,  but  not  yet  isolated. 

The  mesoxaUc  add  will  be  described  hereafter  with  uric  acid. 

OF  SULPHURET  OF  CARBON. 
CSa.  Eq.  475  or  38. 

This  remarkable  substance  is  formed  whenever  sulphur  comes  into 
contact  with  red-hot  charcoal.  It  may  be  easily  prepared  by  means  of 
the  apparatus,  represented  in  the  figure.     The  tube  a,  c,  being  filled 


with  pieces  of  charcoal,  about  the  size  of  almonds,  is  to  be  strongly 
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ignited  in  tlie  furnace,  and  bits  of  sulphur  introduced  from  time  to 
time,  at  A,  which  is  to  be  then  taghUy  closed  vith  a  cork.  The  snlpbur 
fuses,  and  the  tu))e  being  a  httle  inclined,  runs  down  upon  the  ignited 
charcoal,  combines  with  it,  and  the  product  passing  as  vapour  into  the 
long  glass  tube,  e,  f,  is  condensed  and  collected  as  &  Uquid  in  the 
bottle. 

In  large  qnantity,  it  is  more  convenientiy  prepared  by  fixing,  air 
tight,  into  an  iron  cylinder  about  a  foot  high,  (such  as  a  quickail?^ 
bottle),  two  iron  tubes,  one  long,  b,  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom, 
and  projecting  a  foot  above  the  top,  and  the  other  short,  c,  and  bent  at 


8  right  angle,  serving  to  convey  the  product  to  the  condensing  appara- 
tus. By  means  of  the  tube  c,  the  bottle  may  be  filled  with  small  (rag- 
ments  of  charcoal,  and  then  placed  in  a  furnace,  the  wide  glass  tube  e, 
and  the  narrower  f,  are  to  be  attached  by  corks.  From  the  cock  d,  a 
stream  of  water  flows,  which,  guided  by  the  tin-plate  gutter  o,  cools  the 
tube  /,  and  is  conducted  by  the  thread  h  to  the  basin  x.  When  the 
bottle  is  bright  red,  small  pieces  of  sulphur  are  to  be  dropped  in  by 
the  long  tube,  the  end  of  which  is  to  be  then  carefully  closed  up  by  • 
cork.  The  sulphur,  being  vaporized,  acts  on  the  charcoal,  and  the 
aulphuret  of  carbon  formed,  being  condensed  in  the  narrow  tube  e,f, 
collects  in  the  bottle  »,  wliieh  is  half  filled  with  ice,  in  order  more  per- 
fectly to  preserve  it.  Any  incondensible  gases  that  may  be  formed 
escape  by  the  tube  m.  The  process  might  be  continued  untO  all  the 
charcoal  in  the  bottle  had  been  converted  into  sulphuret ;  bat  if  sul- 
phur were  allowed  to  be  present  iu  excess,  it  wonld  melt  the  bottom  of 
the  bottle.     The  process,  therefore,  should  not  be  pushed  so  tax. 

The  sulphuret  of  carbon,  thus  obtained,  contains  an  esceas  of  sul- 
phur  dissolved  in  it,  and  must  be  purified  by  re-distillation,  at  a  veiy 
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moderate  heat,  (in  a  water  bath) ;  when  about  nine-tenths  have  distilled 
over,  by  allowing  the  residue  to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  a  capsule, 
very  fine  right  rhombic  crystals  of  sulphur  may  be  obtained  (p.  388). 

The  sulphuret  of  carbon  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  very  disagreeable 
garlic  smell.  It  does  not  mix  with  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  dissolves  sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  large  quantity.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1-272.  It  boils  at  lOS**  Fah.,  and  forms  a  colourless 
vapour,  whose  specific  gravity  is  2 '621.  Prom  its  volatility,  it  obtained 
the  name  of  alcohol  of  sulphur.  In  evaporating  it  produces  great  cold ; 
mercury  may  be  frozen  by  suspending,  under  a  bell  glass,  a  thermometer 
the  bulb  of  which  is  surrounded  by  cotton  moistened  with  this  fluid,  and 
rapidly  exhausting  the  air.  It  is  very  inflammable,  burning  with  a  blue 
flame,  and  producing  carbonic  and  sulphurous  acids.  If  a  few  drops 
of  it  be  let  fall  into  a  strong  bottle  containing  oxygen,  so  much  of  it 
evaporates  as  to  form  an  explosive  mixture  with  the  gas,  which  then 
detonates  when  touched  with  a  lighted  taper,  like  a  mixture  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen.  When  the  sulphuret  of  carbon  is  heated  in  contact 
with  a  metal,  carbon  is  separated  and  a  metallic  sulphuret  produced. 
It  is  thus  found  to  consist  of  one  atom  of  carbon  united  to  two  of 
sulphur,  and  its  formula  to  be  CSa- 

It  is  a  powerful  sulphur  acid,  combining  with  the  snlphorets  of  the 
alcaline  metab  and  forming  sulphur-salts,  which  are  crystallizable ;  with 
the  sulphurets  of  lead,  silver,  copper,  &c.,  it  forms  insoluble  compounds, 
which  correspond  closely  in  composition  to  the  ordinary  carbonates. 
This  substance  is  in  fact  exactly  equivalent  to  carbonic  acid,  CO2,  the 
sulphur  being  replaced  by  oxygen,  with  which  its  analogies  have  been 
already  noticed  in  p.  389.  The  sulphuret  of  carbon  is  hence  often 
called  sulphocardonic  acid. 

Moist  chlorine  converts  this  body  into  a  crystalline  substance  like 
camphor;  but  this  as  well  as  the  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
and  of  strong  alcalies  have  not  yet  been  accurately  examined. 

CHLORIDES  OF  CAKBON. 

Suhchloride  of  Carbon, — C,C1.  Is  formed  by  passing  the  vapour  of 
the  protochloride  many  times  through  an  ignited  glass  tube ;  chlorine 
is  given  off,  and  the  subchloride  deposited  in  silky  crystals,  which  are 
fusible,  and  sublime  at  about  803°  unchanged. 

Protochloride  of  Carbon, — C2CI2.     Is  also  formed  from  the  sesqui- 

chloride  of  carbon  by  heating  its  vapour  to  redness,  when  chlorine  is 

given  ofT;  or  better  by  distilling  the  sesquichloride  with  an  alcoholic 

solution  of   sulphuret  of  potassium,  which  removes  one-third   of  the 

45 
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chlorine.     It  is  a  limpid  fluid,  boiling  at  160**;  the  sp.  gr.  of  its 
vapour  is  2862.   By  a  strong  heat  it  gives  subchloride  and  free  chlorine. 

Sesquichloride  of  Carbon. — C2CI3.  Is  produced  by  the  action  of  a 
great  excess  of  chlorine  in  bright  sunshine  on  olefiant  gas,  or  on  mu- 
riatic ether ;  all  the  hydrogen  of  these  bodies  is  removed,  and  the  car- 
bon  remains  united  with  chlorine.  It  forms  a  white  crystalline  mass 
like  camphor,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  melts  at  320°,  and  sublimes  at  360°  unchanged ;  at  a  red- 
heat  it  abandons  chlorine  and  forms  the  bodies  last  d^cribed. 

Bichloride  of  Carbon. — C,Cl4.  Is  formed  by  exposing  a  body  termed 
chloroform,  whose  formula  is  CaHCl,;  or  marsh  gas  C3H4  to  an  excess 
of  chlorine  in  bright  sunUght.  The  hydrogen  is  gradually  removed  and 
replaced  by  chlorine.  It  is  liquid ;  its  sp.  gr.  is  1*6  ;  it  boUs  at  192^ 
The  sp.  gr.  of  its  vapour  is  5302. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OF  THE  COMPOUNDS   OF  NITROGEN  AND   HYDROGEN. 
AMMONIA,    ITS  DERIVATIVES   AND   COMPOUNDS. 

Although  there  is  very  perfect  evidence  that  hydrogen  and  nitrc^^en 
unite  in  two,  perhaps  in  three  proportions,  we  as  yet  know  but  one  of 
these  in  an  isolated  form,  which  is  the  volatile  alcalij  ammonia.  This 
was  known  to  the  earliest  chemists,  but  the  importance  of  its  histctty 
to  the  progress  of  chemical  philosophy  has  been  but  lately  felt  to  its 
just  extent. 

Ammonia  is  produced  in  almost  all  reactions  where  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen  are  brought  together,  one  or  both  being  nascent.  Thus  when 
an  electric  spark  is  passed  through  damp  air,  nitric  acid  and  ammonia 
are  both  formed,  and  hence  the  rain  which  falls  after  thunder-storms 
contains  nitrate  of  ammonia.  It  is  evolved  in  large  quantities  in  the 
putrefaction  of  organic  substances  containing  nitrogen,  and  is  formed 
also  by  their  distillation  at  high  temperatures,  whence  the  greater  supply 
of  ammonia  used  in  the  arts  is  derived.    When  any  oxide  of  nitrogen 
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is  mixed  with  hydrogen,  and  passed  through  a  tube  containing  red  hot 
spongy  platinum,  ammonia  is  formed ;  and  lastly  it  is  produced  abnn- 
^ntly  when  iron  or  tin  is  oxidized  violently  by  nitric  acid,  the  oxygen 
being  taken  both  from  the  acid  and  water,  the  nascent  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen  unite.  Ammonia  is  also  a  product  of  organization,  being 
contained  in  the  sweat  of  animals,  and  being  exhaled  by  the  flowera  of 
many  plants,  and  by  the  leaves  also  of  the  crucifene. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  chemist,  ammonia  is  obtained  from  the  mu- 
riate of  ammonia,  or  sal-ammoniac,  which  is  manufactured  in  large 
quantities  for  commerce,  by  processes  to  be  hereafter  described.  Equal 
parts  of  the  sal-ammoniac,  in  powder,  and  slaked  lime  are  to  be  inti- 
mately mbied  and  heated  in  a  flask  a,  from  which  a  bent  tube  passes; 
the  gas  which  issues  is  to  be  conducted  through  a  tube  c,  as  in  the 
"  figure,   containing  dry 

lime,  or  fused  potash, 
by  which  adhering  mois- 
ture is  removed,  and  it 
may  then  be  collected 
over  mercury,  a  vessel 
b  being  interposed  to 
collect  most  of  the  water 
by  condensing  the  watery 
vapour  as  it  passes  over. 
Gaseous  ammonia  is  co- 
lourless and  transparent.  Its  odour  is  strong,  pungent  and  irritating, 
well  known  as  the  smell  of  hartshorn.  When  perfectly  dry,  it  has  no 
action  on  vegetable  colours,  but  if  damp,  it  reacts  powerfully  alcaline. 
The  brown  colour  which  it  produces  on  turmeric  disappears  when  heat 
is  applied,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  browning  by  the  fixed 
alcalies,  or  earths.  By  a  pressure  of  6i  atmospheres,  or  at  a  tempe- 
rature of — 61°  gaseous  ammonia  is  liquefied.  When  inspired  pure,  it 
proves  excessively  caustic  and  poisonous. 

Ammonia  is  slightly  combustible.  It  does  not  support  combustion. 
When  a  series  of  electric  sparks  are  passed  through  a  quantity  of  the 
gas  confined  over  mercury,  its  volume  enlarges,  and  ultimately  becomes 
double.  It  is  then  totally  decomposed,  and  the  resulting  gas  consists 
of  three  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  nitrogen  :  the  specific  gravity 
of  ammonia  is  therefore,  591'5,  as  deduced  in  p.  289  and  its  formula 
NHj.  If  a  current  of  ammoniacal  gas  be  passed  through  a  red-hot 
tube  filled  with  iron  wire,  it  is  decomposed  in  the  same  way  as  by  elec- 
tricity. If  the  tube  contain  red-hot  charcoal,  carbon  is  taken  up,  and 
pnissiate  of  ammonia  and  carburet  of  hydrogen  produced. 


Water  of  Jmr/ionia. 
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Ammoniacal  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed  bj  water,  whieh  takes  up  780 
times  its  volume  at  32°  Great  beat  is  tliereby  evolved,  and  Ihe  solu- 
tion, which  augments  two-tbirds  in  volume,  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
0-S72,  and  boils  at  120°.  It  contains  then  about  32  per  cent,  of  am- 
inonia,  and  approximates  to  the  formula  NH^  +  4Aq.  This  solution 
ia  tcTtncd  Kaler  of  am mouia,  or  improperly  liquid  ammonia.  To  pre- 
pare it  upon  a  larger  scale,  tlie  matrass  and  series  of  three-necked 
bottles,  represented  in  this  figure,  may  be  employed. 


Five  parts  of  lime,  slaked,  and  mixed  with  as  much  water  as  will  con- 
vert it  into  a  thin  paste,  are  to  be  introduced  witli  4  parts  of  powdered 
eal-ammoniac,  into  the  matrass,  which  is  then  to  be  placed  upon  the 
aand  bath,  and  connected  with  the  range  of  bottles.  The  first  bottle 
should  be  left  empty,  in  order  to  catch  any  water,  or  mixture,  that 
may  be  carried  over,  and  it  should  be  allowed  to  grow  warm,  in  order 
that  it  may  retain  no  gas ;  in  the  other  bottles  water  is  placed,  by  which 
tlie  gas  is  absorbed,  and  they  arc  kept  cool  by  damp  cloths  applied  to 
their  surface.  For  ordinary  purposes,  water  of  ammonia  need  not  con- 
tain more  than  18  per  cent,  of  gas ;  it  then  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
0-930. 

The  watery  solution  of  ammonia  possesses  all  the  characters  of  the 
gas  in  a  strong  degree.  It  neutralizes  the  strongest  acids,  and  acts  in 
all  respects  as  a  strong  base,  ranking  next  to  lime.  It  forms  many 
classes  of  combinations,  in  some  of  which  it  exists  unaltered,  but  in 
others,  it  first  undergoes  peculiar  decomposition.  Its  action  on  chlo- 
rine is  very  violent  aud  accompanied  by  flame;  sal-ammoniac  is  formed 
and  nitrogen  set  &ee,  as  described  in  p.  359. 

Ammonia  is  veiy  easily  recognized;  its  odour,  the  brown  colour 
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given  to  turmeric  paper,  which  is  removed  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  its 
forming  dense  white  fumes  on  the  approach  of  a  glass  rod  moistened 
with  strong  muriatic  acid,  characterize  it  when  free;  all  substances 
which  contain  ammonia  are  either  volatilized  by  heat,  or  decomposed, 
the  ammonia  being  generally  liberated ;  in  all  cases,  by  heating  the 
body  with  moist  caustic  potash,  ammonia  is  evolved  as  gas,  and  may 
be  known  by  the  properties  now  described. 

The  real  nature  of  ammonia  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  much 
inquiry;  its  equivalent  is  satisfactorily  determined  to  be  17,  and  hence 
its  formula  is  NH3  and  its  equivalent  volume  4.     It  may  enter  into 
combination  directly  with  dry  oxygen  acids,  but  it  does  not  then  form 
the  proper  ammoniacal   salts,   which   all   contain   an   atom  of  water 
essential  to  their  constitution.     It  combines  with  a  great  number  of 
saline  bodies,   and  then  resembles,   in   its   functions,   their   water  of 
crystallization.     Its  most  remarkable  property,    however,  is,   that  in 
acting  on  metallic  compounds,  and  on  certain  organic  acids,  it  aban- 
dons an  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  the  remaining  NHj  combines  with  the 
metal,  or  with  the  radical  of  the  acid.     Thus  with  HgCl,  and  NHs 
there   result   Ilg.NHg  and  II.Cl;  with   PtCl2  and  2.NH3  there  are 
formed  Pt  +  2.NII2  and  2.H.C1.     Of  organic  bodies,  oxalate  of  am- 
monia gives,  wlien  heated,  C^O,  +  jNH^  and  benzoate  of  ammonia 
produces  similarly  C14H5O2  +  NH^     It  is  hence  evident  that  the  third 
atom  of  ammonia  is  not  so  intimately  combined  with  the  nitrogen  as 
the  remaining  two ;  it  may  be  eliminated  by  the  simplest  reactions,  but 
the  N  and  Hg  remain  much  more  firmly  united,  and  separate  only  when 
the  constitution  of  the  ammonia  is  totally  broken  up.     I  hence  con- 
cluded, tliat  the  NII2  should  be  considered  as  the  radical  of  ammonia, 
and  proposed  to  term  it  amidogene,  and  its  symbol  Ad.     The  ammonia 
is  then  amidide  of  hi/drogen,  and  its  rational  formula  NHj.H  or  Ad.H. 
Ammonia  is  thus  assimilated  to  water,  and  to  chloride  of  hydrogen,  in 
constitution,   the   radical   amidogene   having  the   closest   analogy  to 
oxygen  and  chlorine.    These  conclusions  have  been  almost  unanimously 
adopted  by  chemists. 

These  views  are  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
potassium ;  when  this  metal  is  heated  in  the  dry  gas,  hydrogen  is 
disengaged,  and  a  fusible  olive  green  substance  is  obtained.  The 
quantity  of  hydrogen  evolved  is  the  same  as  that  which  the  metal 
should  evolve  from  water,  that  is  one  atom,  and  the  olive  body  con- 
sists of  K.NHg.  It  is  amidide  of  potassium.  When  put  into  water, 
potash  and  ammonia  are  produced,  K.Ad  and  HO,  giving  KO,  and 
H.Ad.  When  this  olive  substance  is  heated  nearly  to  redness,  am- 
monia is  expelled  and  nitntret  of  potassium  remains,  SK.NHj  giving 
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2NH,  and  K3N.     The  phenomena  are  exactly  the  same  with  sodium, 
an  amidide  and  a  nitruret  of  sodium  being  thus  formed. 

In  describing  the  compounds  of  ammonia^  it  is  unnecessary  to  dis- 
tinguish those  in  which  ammonia  acts  simply  as  amidide  of  hydrogen, 
resembling  in  its  functions,  the  oxide  or  chloride  of  hydrogen,  from 
the  class  of  bodies  in  which  the  ammonia  is  associated  with  water,  the 
proper  salts  of  ammonia,  which,  as  already  noticed,  are  isomorphous 
with  those  of  potash.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  discuss  the  theory  of 
these  bodies  further,  but  shall  first  describe  the  most  important  mem- 
bers of  the  former  class. 

Ammonia  and  Chlorijie. — If  a  bottle  full  of  chlorine  gas  be  inverted 
in  a  cup  containing  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  or  muriate  of  ammonia, 
it  is  gradually  absorbed,  and  a  yellow  heavy  liquid  collects  in  globules 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  This  substance  must  be  treated  with  the 
utmost  caution ;  if  strongly  rubbed  or  struck,  or  if  it  be  touched  with 
any  greasy  body,  or  with  phosphorus,  it  explodes  with  intense  violence; 
a  globule  as  large  as  a  pin-head,  on  being  exploded  in  a  teacup,  shat- 
ters it  to  pieces.  Almost  every  chemist  who  has  examined  it,  has  been 
severely  hurt,  and  hence  its  composition  is  not  yet  well  known.  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  found,  that  when  decomposed  over  mercury,  it  gives 
nitrogen  and  chlorine  in  the  proportions  by  volume  of  1  :  3,  and  hence 
it  was  concluded  to  be  chloride  of  azote  N.CI3  under  which  name  it  is 
described  in  most  books.  It  has  been  observed,  however,  that  traces 
of  sal-ammoniac  are  formed  when  it  is  decomposed ;  it  consequently 
must  contain  hydrogen,  and  it  may  possibly  be  bichloride  ofamidogene, 
AdClj,  wliich,  when  decomposed,  should  produce,  N  and  CI,  besides 
AdH.HCl. 

Iodine  and  Amtnonia. — ^When  the  semi-fluid  compound  of  iodine 
and  ammonia  is  put  into  water,  it  is  decomposed  into  hydriodate  of 
ammonia,  and  a  brown  powder  which  is  usually  described  as  iodide  of 
azote,  N.T3.  Tliis  substance  may  also  be  prepared,  by  digesting  iodine 
in  water  of  ammonia ;  the  iodine  gradually  changing  into  the  brown 
substance,  and  the  solution  containing  hydriodate  of  ammonia :  this 
body  must  be  collected  on  filters  in  very  small  quantity,  and  dried 
merely  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  if  it  be  rubbed,  even  under  water,  it 
explodes  with  a  violent  detonation,  though  not  so  powerfully  as  the 
previous  body.  The  cloud  of  hydriodate  of  ammonia,  formed  by  its 
decomposition,  is  very  evident ;  it  therefore  contains  hydrogen,  and  it 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  hiniodide  of  amidogene,  Ad.l2. 

A  corresponding  compound  containing  bromine  has  been  formed. 

By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  metallic  oxides,  a  numerous  class  of 
bodies  may  be  formed,  which  all  possess  more  or  less  violent  detonating 
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properties ;  they  all  contain  combined  water.  It  is  impossible  to  say, 
positively,  whether  the  ammonia  exists  undecomposed  in  these  bodies ; 
I  rather  think  it  does,  and  I  shall  hence  term  them  ammoniurets. 

Ammoniuret  of  Silver, — ^This  is  the  most  violent  of  all  these  com- 
pounds; it  may  be  formed  by  digesting  recently  prepared  oxide  of 
silver  in  water  of  ammonia,  and  precipitating  tjie  solution  by  caustic 
potash.  It  is  a  brown  powder,  which  detonates  violently  by  the  slightest 
shock  or  friction;  when  exploded,  it  is  said  to  produce  water,  azote  and 
metallic  silver,  which  should  give  for  its  formula,  NHa  +  S.AgO  +  Aq. 
But  the  facility  of  its  decomposition,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  many 
serious  accidents,  has  prevented  it  being  accurately  analyzed. 

Ammoniuret  of  Gold, — AuOj  +  2AdH,  is  produced  by  the  action 
or  water  of  ammonia  on  peroxide  of  gold.  It  is  a  brown  powder, 
nearly  as  explosive  as  the  former  body,  but  it  has  been  accurately  ana- 
lyzed by  Dumas.    These  bodies  are  known  d^^  fulminating  gold  or  silver. 

The  ammoniuret  of  platinum  is  formed  by  digesting  hydrated  oxide 
of  platinum  in  water  of  ammonia.  It  is  a  light  brown  powder,  not  yet 
analysed,  and  quite  different  from  the  impure  substance  described  in 
books,  as  Davy's  fulminating  platinum. 

I  have  examined  the  ammoniurets  of  copper  and  mercury,  formed  by 
digesting  the  oxides  of  these  metals  in  water  of  ammonia,  the  first  is 
blue,  the  second  yellow ;  their  formulae  are  3CuO  +  2.AdH  +  6Aq., 
and  3.HgO  +  AdH  +  2.Aq.  They  detonate  feebly  when  heated. 
There  exist,  also,  compounds  of  ammonia  with  the  oxides  of  uranium, 
of  iron,  and  of  osmium,  which  have  not  been  accurately  examined. 

By  the  action  of  heat  on  some  metallic  compounds  of  ammonia, 
true  nitrurets  of  the  metals  have  been  obtained,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  are  those  of  copper  and  mercury.  The  nitmret  of  copper 
was  formed  by  passing  ammonia  over  anhydrous  oxide  of  copper,  at  a 
temperature  of  480^  Fah. ;  water  is  evolved,  and  the  nitrogen  and 
copper  unite,  forming  a  black  powder,  which,  at  the  temperature  of 
540°,  is  decomposed,  with  the  evolution  of  a  red  light,  into  its  ele- 
ments.    Its  formula  appears  to  be  CugN  which  corresponds  to  the  sub- 

oxide  CujO,  as  when  replacing  oxygen  ^  is  equivalent  to  0  (see  p.  441)^ 

and  Cu^N  z=  3(Cu2  H — ).     Schrseter,  to  whom  the  discovery  of  the 

above  compound  is  due,  formed  also  a  nitruret  of  chrome,  whose  for- 
mula is  not  quite  ascertained.  When  the  chloro-amidide  of  mercury 
is  heated  cautiously,  the  chlorine,  hydrogen  and  some  nitrogen  are 
given  off,  and  the  nitruret  of  mercury  remains,  as  a  red  brown  powder, 
which  is  eminently  explosive.  Other  less  important  metallic  nitrurets 
have  also  been  formed. 
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Ammonia  is  absorbed  in  large  quantities  by  the  chlorides  of  phos- 
phorus and  of  sulphur,  and  substances  produced,  which  possess  singolar 
properties. 

Ammoniacul  Prolochloride  of  Phosphorus. — PCI3  +  5  Ad.H.  Is  ob- 
tained by  exposing  the  liquid  clJoride  of  phosphorus  to  a  current  of 
dry  ammonia.  It  forms  a  white  powder,  which,  when  put  in  contact 
with  water,  produces  sal-ammoniac,  and  an  insoluble  white  substance 
that  has  not  been  analysed;  the  reaction  is  probably  that  3(ClH.AdH) 
and  PNjHa  result.  If  the  ammoniacal  protocldoride  of  phosphorus  be 
calcined  without  access  of  air,  a  very  remarkable  body,  phospAurei  of 
azote,  the  formula  of  which  is  P.Nj,  is  produced,  whilst  phosphorus, 
hydrogen,  ammonia,  and  sal-ammoniac  are  expelled.  The  phosphnret 
of  azote  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  resists  the  action  of  the  most  power- 
ful acids  and  alcalies.  The  composition  of  the  ammoniacal  perchlarides 
qf  phosphorus  is  not  quite  certain,  as  these  bodies  appear  to  decompose 
each  other.  The  formula  given  is  PCI5  +  2Ad.H.  When  calcined  they 
yield  phosphuret  of  azote.  Late  researches  have,  however,  rendered  it 
very  doubtful,  if  these  bodies  have  really  the  compositions  here  given 
from  the  analyses  of  Henry  Rose,  and  their  history  requires  complete 
re-examination. 

Gaseous  ammonia  and  chloride  of  sulphur  combine  in  two  propor- 
tions, according  as  each  ingredient  is  in  excess.  The  formulae  of  these 
bodies  are  SCI  -f  AdH  and  SCI  +  2AdII.  The  former  is  a  brown 
powder  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  the  latter  is  a  citron-yellow  pow- 
der. They  are  remarkable  for  delivering  as  a  product  of  their  decom- 
position by  water  or  by  heat,  the  sulphnret  of  azote  (S3N.)  which  is 
a  volatile  yellow  powder,  decomposed  by  the  prolonged  action  of  water 
into  ammonia  and  hyposulphurous  acid,  2  (S3N)  and  6H0.  giving 
S.SjOa  and  2AdH. 

When  cliloride  of  sulphur  is  digested  with  water  of  ammonia^  a 
brown  substance  is  formed  whose  composition  is  ClS^NaHg.  It  is  pro- 
bably formed  of  chloride  and  amidide  of  sulphur,  SCI  +  3  (S.Ad). 

Ammoniacal  gas  is  absorbed  in  great  quantity  by  the  volatile  chlor- 
ides of  boron,  arsenic,  tin,  and  titanium.  The  compounds  formed  are 
white  and  crystalline ;  they  are  decomposed  by  water,  and  the  solution 
contains  sal-ammoniac,  and  the  metal,  or  the  boron,  in  combination  with 
oxygen. 

There  are  few  metallic  salts  which  do  not  absorb  ammonia,  when  ex- 
posed to  a  current  of  the  dry  gas ;  but  certain  metals  are  specially  dis- 
tinguished by  the  character  that  ammonia  added  to  their  solutions  pro- 
duces precipitates,  which  cither  contain  ammonia  or  amidogene,  as  is 
the  case  with  mercury,  palladium,  and  platinum,  or  by  an  excess  of  the 
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ammonia  the  precipitate  is  redissolved,  and  soluble  compounds  contain- 
ing ammonia  are  produced,  as  occurs  with  zinc,  copper,  nickel,  cobalt, 
and  also  palladium  and  platinum.  The  number  of  combinations  thus 
formed  is  so  very  great  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  describe  all,  and 

1  shall  hence  notice  only  such  as  possess  scientific  or  pharmaceutical 
importance. 

1.  AMMONIA-SALTS  OF  ZINC. 

Dry  sulphate  of  zinc  exposed  to  a  current  of  dry  ammonia  absorbs 
it,  producing  a  white  powder,  2  (ZnO.SOj)  +  5AdH,  which  dissolves 
perfectly  in  water. 

If  water  of  ammonia  be  added  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  a 
basic  chloride  is  precipitated,  which  being  redissolved  by  an  excess  of 
the  ammonia,  a  colourless  solution  is  obtained  which  crystallizes  on 
cooling.  According  to  the  proportion  of  ammonia  in  excess,  I  have 
found  that  one  or  other  of  two  compounds  may  be  formed,  one  in  long 
and  brilliant  prisms,  the  other  in  fine  pearly  tables.  The  latter  salt 
consists  of   Zn.Cl.  +  2AdH   +  HO.      The  former  of  2   (Zn.Cl)  + 

2  AdII  +  HO.  In  these  salts,  as  in  all  such  as  are  produced  by  the 
action  of  an  excess  of  ammonia  on  a  solution  of  a  metallic  salt,  I  consider 
that  the  acid  exists  combined  with  ammonia,  and  not  with  the  metallic 
oxide,  in  which  they  difler  essentially  from  those  produced  by  the  direct 
absorption  of  ammonia  by  an  anhydrous  salt,  in  which  I  conceive  the 
union  of  the  acid  and  oxide  not  to  be  disturbed.  Hence  I  write  the 
formula  of  the  tabular  am^nonia-chloride  of  zinc,  as  AdH.HCl  + 
AdH.ZnO.  When  heated  it  gives  ofl"  ammonia  and  water  and  a 
white  powder,  AdH.ZnCl  remains. 

By  the  action  of  an  excess  of  ammonia  on  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
zinc,  the  ammania'Sulphate  of  zinc  is  formed  ;  its  formula  is  AdH.HO. 
SO3  +  AdH.ZnO.  It  crystalUzes  in  short  prisms;  when  heated  it 
evolves  AdH.HO,  and  a  white  powder,  AdH.ZnO.SO3  remains.  In 
crystals  it  contains  3.Aq.  of  which  it  loses  two  by  efflorescence,  and  the 
third  by  a  moderate  heat. 

2.  AMMONIA-SALTS  OF  COPPER. 

Chloride  of  copper  absorbs  dry  ammonia,  forming  a  blue  compound, 
CuCl  +  3.AdH,  soluble  in  water. 

^^^len  ammonia  is  added  to  a  strong  and  hot  solution  of  chloride  of 
copper,  until  the  precipitate  which  first  forms  is  perfectly  redissolved, 
a  deep  purple  liquor  is  produced  from  which  octohedral  crystals  are 
deposited  on  cooling.  Their  formula  is  AdH.HCl  +  AdH.CuO. 
A\''hen  heated,  these  crystals  evolve  ammonia  and  water,  and   a  blue 
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powder,  AdH.CuCl  remains,  which  is  totally  decomposed  by  a  siroDg 
heat. 

Dry  sulphate  of  copper  exposed  to  a  current  of  dry  ammonia  forms 
a  fine  purple  powder,  whose  formula  is  2  (CuO.SOa)  +  5.AdH. 

An  excess  of  ammonia  gives  with  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  a  rich  purple  liquor,  from  which  the  ammoniacal  m^kate  of 
copper  crystallizes  on  cooling,  in  large  right  rhombic  prisms,  »,  t^,  with 
^^.j^^^  dihedral  summits,  f,  i,  as  in  the  figure,  m  being  a  secon- 
dary plane.  I  consider  these  crystals,  however,  to  be 
macles.  The  formula  of  this  salt  is  AdH.HO.SOt  + 
AdH.CuO.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  ammonia  and  water 
and  a  green  powder,  AdH.CuO.SO,  remains. 
Under  the  name  of  cvpnim  ammoniatnm,  the  ammoniacal  sulphate  of 
copper  is  employed  in  medicine.  It  is  then  prepared,  by  rubbing 
together  sulphate  of  copper  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  a  mortar. 
The  mass  becomes  pasty,  owing  to  the  water  of  crystallization  of  the 
sulphate  of  copper  becoming  free,  aad  carbonic  acid  is  given  off.  The 
purple  mass  which  results  is  soluble  in  water,  and  generally  contains 
c&rbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess.  When  a  hot  and  strong  solution  of 
nitrate  of  copper  is  decomposed  by  an  excess  of  ammonia,  and  allowed 
to  cool,  the  ammotiiacal  nitrate  of  copper  crystallizes  in  rhombic  octo- 
hedrons,  of  a  fine  purple  colour ;  its  formula  is  AdH.HO.NO»  +  Cn.Ad. 
In  this  body  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  metal  being  combined  with 
amidogene,  and  not  the  oxide  with  ammonia ;  hence,  probably,  arises 
its  remarkable  character  of  deflagrating  violently,  when  heated  until  it 
begins  to  melt. 

The  iodide  and  fluoride  of  copper  produce  compounds  resembling 
those  of  the  chloride. 

3.  AMMONIA-SALTS  OF  NICKEL  AND  OF  COBALT. 

These  resemble  the  correponding  salts  of  copper  so  perfectly,  that  it 
is  sufiBcient  to  refer  to  the  foregoing  for  their  properties ;  and  their 
composition  is  obtained  by  substituting  Ni  or  Co  for  Cu  in  the 
formuke. 

4.  AMMONIA-SALTS  OF  SILVER. 

The  chloride  of  silver  is  soluble  in  water  of  ammonia.  The  solution 
gives  opaque  white  rhombic  crystals,  which  exhale  ammonia  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  and  leave  chloride  of  silver. 

When  the  sulphate,  or  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  treated  with  an  excess 
of  water  of  ammonia,  colourless  solutions  arc  obtained,  which  \ield  bv 
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evaporation  double  salts,  iu  rhombic  prisms  having  the  formute,  AdH. 
HO.SO3  +  AgAd  and  AdH.HO.NO5  +  AgAd.  In  both  salts  the 
silver  is  combined  with  amidogene.  Chromate  of  silver  and  ammonia 
gives  a  similar  salt.  The  ammonia-nitrate  of  silver  is  employed  in 
testing  for  arsenic,  and  in  preparing  fulminating  silver.  A  remarkable 
property  of  it  is,  that  when  fused  it  evolves  ammonia  and  nitrogen,  and 
metallic  silver  remains  mixed  with  ordinary  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and 
coats  the  sides  of  the  glass  containing  it  with  a  brilliant  mirror  surface. 
By  a  higher  temperature  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  decomposed,  and 
nitrous  oxide  evolved. 

5.  AMMONIA-SALTS  OF  PALLADIUM. 

This  metal  is  remarkable  for  giving  with  ammonia,  two  series  of 
salts,  of  which  one  is  soluble,  and  the  other  insoluble  in  water. 

When  ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  palladium j 
a  flesh-coloured  precipitate  is  produced,  having  the  formula,  PdCl.AdH. 
When  more  ammonia  is  added,  it  dissolves,  and  from  the  solution,  the 
second  salt  crystallizes  in  long  rectangular  prisms,  having  the  formula 
AdH.HCl  +  Pd.O.HAd.  By  a  gentle  heat,  an  atom  of  water  is  given 
off,  and  the  metal  exists  then  in  the  salt  as  amididc.  If,  in  a  solution 
of  this  salt,  the  excess  of  ammonia  be  neutralized  by  muriatic  acid,  a 
yellow  crystalline  precipitate  forms,  wliich  has  the  same  formula  as  the 
first  salt,  PdCl  +  HAd. 

With  solution  of  sulphate  of  palladium  and  water  of  ammonia,  a  pre- 
cisely similar  series  of  salts  is  formed ;  the  first  being  flesh-red,  PdO. 
SO3  -f  HAd ;  the  second  salt  in  colourless  prisms,  AdH.OH.SOs  + 
PdO.HAd,  and,  when  dried,  the  last  member  becoming  PdAd ;  and  by 
a  small  quantity  of  an  acid,  a  crystalline  precipitate,  which  consists  also 
of  Pd.0.S03  -f  HAd. 

The  iodide  of  palladium  gives  similar  salts.  With  the  nitrate  no 
other  than  the  colourless  crystalline  salt  can  be  obtained,  whose  form  is 
tliin  rhombic  plates,  AdH.HO.NO5  +  Pd.Ad.  When  heated,  it  defla- 
grates like  loose  gunpowder,  and  leaves  behind  metallic  palladium,  as  a 
black  powder. 

In  the  red  and  yellow  insoluble  ammonia-salts  of  palladium,  although 
the  experimental  composition  is  the  same,  I  consider  that  an  important 
difference  of  constitution  exists.  The  red  salts  are  formed  by  adding 
ammonia  to  a  simple  salt  of  the  metal ;  direct  union  then  occurs,  and 
we  have,  for  example,  PdCl  +  HAd.  But  when  we  form  the  yellow 
salt  by  adding  an  acid  to  a  solution  of  the  soluble  ammonia-salt,  I 
conceive  that  the  acid  unites  directly  with  the  amidide  of  the  metal. 
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and  thus  forms,  for  example,  PdAd  +  HCl.  The  yellow  ammonia- 
iodide,  PdAd  +  H.I,  gradually  changes  itself  back  into  the  red  sub- 
stance, Pdl  +  HAd. 

6.  AMMONIA-SALTS  OF  MERCURY. 

From  the  great  influence  these  bodies  have  had  on  the  theoiy  of 
ammonia,  and  their  importance  in  pharmacy,  the  mercurial  compounds 
containing  ammonia  deserve  more  detailed  notice  those  of  any  other 
metal. 

A.  Action  of  Ammonia  on  the  Haloid  Salts  of  Mercury, 

When  corrosive  sublimate  is  heated  in  a  current  of  dry  ammoniacal 
gas,  it  unites  therewith,  forming  a  white  compound,  fusible  and  volatile, 
having  the  composition  2.HgCl.  +  HAd.  By  contact  with  water,  this 
body  is  decomposed  into  sal-alcmbroth  and  white  precipitate;  the 
former,  a  compound  of  sublimate  and  sal-ammoniac,  dissolving,  and 
the  latter,  whose  composition  will  be  next  studied,  separating  as  a  white 
powder. 

If  we  add  to  a  cold  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  a  very  slight 
excess  of  ammonia,  a  copious  white  precipitate  is  produced,  and  the 
liquor  is  found  to  contain  exactly  half  the  chlorine  of  the  sublimate 
combined  with  hydrogen  and  ammonia,  as  sal-ammoniac;  the  white 
powder,  which  had  been  known  to  the  early  chemists  as  white  precipi- 
tate  of  mercury y  contains  all  the  mercury  and  the  remaining  half  of  the 
chlorine  of  the  sublimate.  It  was  supposed  to  contain  also,  ammonia 
and  oxygen,  but  I  have  proved  that  it  contains  only  the  elements  of 
amidogene,  and  no  oxygen;  that  its  formula  is  HgCl  -f  HgAd;  it 
being  a  true  chloro-amididc  of  mercury.  The  theory  of  its  formation 
is  very  simple ;  2.HgCl,  and  2. HAd,  producing,  by  interchange  of  the 
elements  of  one  equivalent  of  each  body,  HgCl  +  HgAd,  which  pre- 
cipitates, and  HCl  -f  HAd  which  remains  dissolved.  This  was  the 
first  instance  in  wliich  amidogene  was  discovered  to  be  combined  with 
a  metiil,  and  from  its  estabUshmcnt,  the  true  constitution  of  ammonia 
was  first  recognized. 

White  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  cold  water.  It  is  decomposed  by 
boiling  water ;  two  atoms  of  which,  reacting  on  two  of  white  precipi- 
tate, produce  sal-ammoniac,  which  dissolves,  and  a  heavy  yellow  pow- 
der which  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  has  the  formula  HgCl  -f  2.HgO 
-fHgAd.  This  body  is  completely  analogous  to  the  oxycUoride  of 
mercury,  HgCl  +  3.HgO,  from  which  it  may  be  prepared  by  the  action 
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of  ammoniacal  gas,  the  third  atom  of  HgO  and  H.Ad,  giving  HgAd, 
and  HO  which  is  expelled.  When  white  precipitate  is  heated  suddenly, 
it  is  totally  converted  into  calomel,  nitrogen  and  ammonia,  but  by 
careful  management  of  the  heat,  sublimate  and  ammonia  arc  given  oflF, 
and  a  red  powder  remains,  which  is  a  compound  of  chloride  and  ni- 
truret  of  mercury,  HgCl  +  3.Hgy,  exactly  analogous  to  the  oxychlo- 
ride ;  by  careful  management  all  the  sublimate  may  be  expelled  and  the 
azoturet  of  mercury  Ilg^^  is  obtained  as  a  brown  powder,  which  deto- 
nates with  great  violence  when  struck. 

The  white  precipitate  wliich  has  been  now  described,  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  another  body,  which  has  been  confounded  with  it  in 
the  pharmacopoeias,  until  the  difference  was  shown  by  Woehler's  ob- 
servations and  my  analysis.  This  second  or  beta-white  precipitate  is 
prepared  by  adding  caustic  potash  to  a  cold  solution  of  the  double  salt 
formed  by  corrosive  sublimate  and  sal-ammoniac.  It  may  also  be 
formed  by  boiling  alpha- white  precipitate  in  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac. 
It  has  a  crystalline  aspect,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  water ; 
when  heated  it  fuses  and  gives  off  ammonia  and  azote,  whilst  a  mixture 
of  calomel,  subhmate,  and  sal-ammoniac  sublimes.  Its  formula  is  very 
simple,  HgCl  -f  HAd ;  but  it  may  also  be  looked  upon  as  a  compound 
of  alpha-white  precipitate  and  sal-ammoniac,  (HgCl  -f  HgAd)  -f 
(HCl  +  HAd)  =  2(HgCl  -f  HAd). 

When  calomel  absorbs  dry  ammonia,  it  forms  a  dark  grey  powder, 
which  is  2Hg2Cl  +  HAd;  by  a  gentle  heat  all  ammonia  may  be  ex- 
pelled and  the  calomel  remains  quite  white. 

If  the  calomel  be,  however,  digested  in  water  of  ammonia,  one-half 
of  its  chlorine  is  converted  into  sal-ammoniac,  and  a  dark  grey  powder 
results,  which  is  a  compound  of  subcliloride  and  subamidide  of  mer- 
cury ;  HgaCl  •\'  Hg2Ad.  This  body  which  I  have  termed  black  pre- 
cipitate, is  formed  by  a  similar  reaction  to  that  by  which  alpha-white 
precipitate  is  produced,  ^.Hg^Cl  and  2. HAd.  giving  HgaCl  -f  Hg^Ad 
and  HCl  +  HAd.  By  several  chemists,  the  action  of  water  of  am- 
monia on  calomel  is  given  as  a  means  of  preparing  black  oxide  of  mer- 
cury, whicli  is  quite  incorrect.  The  compound  formed  contains  no 
oxygen. 

The  action  of  the  bromides  of  mercury  with  ammonia,  has  not  been 
so  minutely  studied  as  that  of  the  chlorides ;  it  is  known,  however,  that 
bromide  of  mercury  gives  with  water  of  ammonia,  a  white  precipitate, 
consisting  of  bromide  and  amidide,  HgBr  -f  HgAd,  and  analogous  to 
the  alpha-white  precipitate.  The  subbromide  of  mercury  produces  with 
water  of  ammonia,  a  black  powder  consisting  of  HgaBr  +  Hgj  Ad. 

Iodide  of  mercury  dissolves  plentifully  in  hot  water  of  ammonia,  and 
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the  solution  deposits,  on  cooling,  long  prisms  of  a  snow-white  colour, 
which,  however,  rapidly  exhale  ammonia  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
leave  red  iodide  of  mercury  in  pseudomorphous  crystals.  This  white 
body  has  the  formula  2.HgI  +  HAd. 

There  is  no  iodine  compound  analogous  to  alpha-white  precipitate, 
but  when  that  substance  is  warmed  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, ammonia  is  evolved  and  a  brown  powder  is  formed,  having  the 
formula  Hgl  +  2.HgO  +  HgAd. 

B.  Action  of  Amnon>%a  on  the  Oxygen  Salts  of  Mercury. 

When  sulphate  of  mercury  is  digested  in  water  of  ammonia,  it  is 
converted  into  a  white  substance,  to  which  I  have  given  the  name  of 
ammonia-turpetA.  It  is  not  acted  on  by  water  nor  by  alcalies.  Its 
formula  is  S.HgO  +  SO3  +  HgAd.  It  is  therefore  ordinary  turpeth 
mineral  combined  with  amidide  of  mercury. 

When  water  of  ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury, being  cold  and  not  in  excess,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed,  a 
basic  ammonia-nitrate,  which  is  found  to  consist  of  HAd.NO^  +  3HgO. 
It  is  therefore  a  basic  nitrate  of  mercury  analogous  to  the  ordinary 
basic  nitrate,  HO.NO5  +  S.HgO,  except  that  ammonia  (amidide  of 
hydrogen)  is  substituted  for  water  (oxide  of  hydrogen).  If  an  excess 
of  ammonia  be  added,  and  the  mixture  boiled,  the  white  precipitate 
becomes  heavier  and  granular,  and  is  then  found  to  consist  of  HgAd. 
NO5  +  S.HgO.  This  substance,  the  jS  dasic  ammonia-nitrate,  is  evi- 
dently analogous  to  the  former,  the  hydrogen  being  replaced  by  mer- 
cnry,  and  it  corresponds  accurately  in  constitution  also  to  the  ammonia- 
turpeth. 

If  either  of  these  basic  ammonia-nitrates  be  boiled  in  water  contain- 
ing much  nitrate  of  ammonia,  they  dissolve  and  form  double  salts; 
that  usually  formed  is  in  short  opaque  white  prisms,  having  the  very 
simple  composition  4HgO  +  3(HAd.H0.N0fi) ;  but  as  it  is  decom' 
posed  by  water  into  the  ^  basic  ammonia-nitrate,  its  formula  must  be 
(HgAd-NOg  +  S.HgO)  +  2(HAd.N05  +  SHO).  The  double  salt 
which  forms  less  frequently,  is  in  yellow  plates,  and  has  the  formula 
(HgAd.NOa  +  SHgO)  +  (HAd.NO5.HO). 

These  double  salts  may  also  be  generated  by  boihng  oxide  of  mer- 
cury in  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia.  If  the  common  basic  nitrate 
of  mercury  be  boiled  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  this  is  decom- 
posed ;  the  ammonia  being  employed  in  forming  amidide  of  mercury, 
and  the  nitric  acid  being  set  free,  as  may  be  recognised  by  litmus. 

The  subsulphate  of  mercury,  Hg^O.SOa  acted  on  by  water  of  am- 
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monia,  produces  a  black  powder,  the  formula  of  which  is,  HgaO.SOa  + 
HgjAd ;  it  is  easily  decomposed. 

By  acting  on  a  solution  of  subnitrate  of  mercury  in  water,  with 
ammonia,  added  dilute,  and  in  such  quantities  as  to  leave  a  portion  of 
the  mercurial  salt  undecoraposed,  a  fine  velvety  black  precipitate  is 
obtained,  known  in  pharmacy  as  Hahnemann's  soluble  mercury.  It  is 
very  easily  decomposed  by  heat  or  by  an  excess  of  ammonia.  In  order 
to  obtain  it  pure,  the  solution  should  be  quite  free  from  red  oxide,  and 
not  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  quantity  should  be  precipi- 
tated. Wlien  quite  pure,  I  have  found  its  formula  to  be  HAd.NO*  + 
2.Hg  O ;  it  being  perfectly  analogous  to  the  common  basic  subnitrate 
HO.NO5  +  2.HgaO.  The  oxide  of  hydrogen  being  replaced  by  the 
amidide. 

The  results  with  the  other  salts,  both  of  the  red  and  black  oxide  of 
mercury,  are  similar  to  those  above  described ;  but  as  none  of  them  are 
specially  important,  I  shall  not  occupy  space  with  their  description. 

7.  AMMONIA-SALTS  OF  PLATINUM. 

When  protochloride  of  platinum  is  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid  and 
an  excess  of  ammonia,  a  green  precipitate  is  produced,  composed  of 
PtCl  +  HAd.  It  may  be  prepared  in  larger  quantity  by  passing  a 
current  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  through  a  solution  of  bichloride  of 
platinum  until  it  assumes  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  then  adding  am- 
monia. By  boiling  this  green  substance  in  strong  water  of  ammonia, 
it  forms  a  white  powder,  the  formula  of  which  is  PtCl  +  2.HAd. 

The  relations  of  the  ammonia  compounds  of  platinum  have  become 
even  more  remarkable  than  those  just  described  for  the  ammonia  com- 
pounds of  mercury,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  platina  with  ami- 
dogene  and  chlorine,  or  oxygen,  is  capable  of  generating  a  number  of 
compound  radicals,  or  quasi-metallic  bases,  which  form  full  classes  of 
salts  of  very  definite  and  marked  character,  and  which  serve  thus  to 
connect  the  more  simple  relations  of  the  metallic  salts  of  inorganic 
chemistry  with  the  history  of  the  organic  compounds. 

The  green  body  just  noticed  appears  to  be  simply  a  compound  of 
protochloride  of  platina  with  ammonia,  its  formula  to  be  PtCl  +  NH,. 
But  when  it  is  dissolved  in  water  of  ammonia,  so  as  to  form  the  white 
body,  its  nature  appears  totally  changed.  This  white  substance  is 
apparently  a  chloride  of  a  compound  radical  PtAdjH^  +  CI.  By  de- 
composition with  an  alcali  the  oxide  of  the  radical  is  obtained  hydrated 
PtAdjHj  +  0  -f-  Aq.;  with  oxygen  acids,  as  the  nitric,  it  forms  a  class 
of  crystallizable  salts,   of  which   the  formula   is    (PtAdaHj)  0  +  X. 
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When  any  of  these  bodies  is  carefully  heated,  it  is  partly  decomposed, 
an  atom  of  ammonia  being  given  off,  and  there  remains  a  corresponding 
compound  of  another  compound  radical,  of  which  the  formula  should 
be  PtAdH.  Thus  by  heating  the  chloride,  PtAdgllj  +  CI,  there  is 
obtained  by  loss  of  NIIj  the  new  chloride  PtAdll  +  CI.  This  is  isomeric 
with  the  green  ammonia  protochloride  of  platina,  but  it  is  totally  dif- 
ferent from  it  in  properties.  It  is  evident  that  the  relation  between 
these  two  classes  of  bodies  might  be  also  explained,  by  the  simple 
presence  in  one  class  of  an  atom  of  ammonia,  absent  in  the  other,  as 
the  chloride,  PtAdH  +  CI,  might  unite  >vith  an  atom  of  ammonia,  just 
as  chloride  of  copper  or  of  mercury  may.  But  it  is  adverse  to  this 
view  that  the  alcalinc  salts  to  wliich  these  salts  of  compound  radicals 
ally  themselves,  do  not  absorb  ammonia,  which  is  taken  up  usually  by 
the  salts  of  the  magnesian  and  copper  class,  to  form  more  complex 
saline  combinations.  Moreover,  solutions  of  the  oxides  of  these  platina 
compound  radicals  are  strongly  alcaline  and  caustic;  they  absorb  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  air,  aud  they  perfectly  neutralize  the  strongest 
acids,  so  that  certainly  their  analogue  and  type  is  the  ammonium  NH4, 
of  which  class  of  radicals  they  serve  as  still  more  complex  instances. 

There  is  even  a  third  radical  derived  from  the  green  ammonia  proto- 
chloride of  platinum.  On  dissolving  it  in  nitric  acid,  boiling,  but  not 
in  great  excess,  there  is  formed  a  salt  which  is  the  nitrate  of  a  com- 
pound radical,  containing  the  elements  PtClAd^IIa.  From  this  nitrate 
may  be  prepared  the  oxide,  chloride,  and  all  other  salts  of  this  radical, 
whose  combinations  are  crystallizable,  or  sparingly  soluble,  so  that  they 
are  easily  obtained  pure.  Still  more  if  the  green  salt  be  dissolved  in  a 
larger  excess  of  strong  nitric  acid,  salts  are  obtained,  which  appear  to 
contain  still  other  radicals.     Thus  the  complex  nitrates 

PtQ  01   O5  N4  ni2  +  2NO5  and 
Ptj  CI2  O4  N4  II12  +  2NO5 

As  there  are  no  simple  nitrates  known  containing  two  atoms  of  nitric 
acid,  these  arc,  evidently,  either  double  salts  of  two  distinct  radicak,  or 
mixtures  of  the  two  crystallized  together.  Those  radicals  should  be 
PtClOAdjH,,  and  PtO^Ad.H,.  Thus  being  formed  by  the  addition  of 
oxygen  to  the  radical  No.  3  in  the  first  instance,  and  by  the  substitu- 
tion, completely,  of  oxygen  for  chlorine  in  the  latter  case. 

There  thus  appears  to  be  no  less  than  five  compound  radicals  de- 
rivable from  the  green  ammonia-protochloride  of  platinum,  or  Magnus' 
Salt  as  it  is  usually  termed.  These  radicals  are  all  an«alogous  to  alca- 
line metallic  bases,  like  ammonium.  Their  oxides  are  soluble,  brown 
turmeric,  taste   caustic,  and  perfectly   neutralize   even   strong  acids. 
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They  may  be  characterized  from  the  names  of  the  Cliemists  who  have 
most  studied  them^  thus^ — 

A.  Ft.  AdH.  Badical  of  Beiset. 

B.  Pt.  AdaHa.  Peyronne. 

C.  Pt.Cl.  AdaHj.         Gro8. 

E*    Pt'ooAd  H    **   [  Badicals  presumed  to  exist  in  BsBwsky's  nitrates. 

When  the  bichloride  of  platina  is  acted  on  by  ammonia^  a  very  com- 
plex series  of  re-actions  takes  place^  which  I  have  described  in  detail 
elsewhere^  and  which  terminate  in  the  production  of  a  colourless  solu- 
tion containing  an  ammoniacal  base^  which  has  considerable  relation  to 
those  just  noticed  in  Eaewsky's  nitrates.  The  removal  of  the  chlorine 
from  the  bichloride  of  platinum  takes  place  by  so  many  stages^  that  it 
is  excessively  difficult  to  obtain  any  one  condition  perfectly  separate. 
There  may  be  fuUy  traced^  however^  the  formation  first  of  a  chloride 
analogous  to  that  of  Gros'  Radical^  and  then  a  chloride  analogous  to 
that  of  the  radical  PtClO. AdjIIa^  and  finally  the  chloride  of  the  radical 
PtOaAdaHj  is  obtained ;  but  whether  these  are  identical  or  isomeric 
with  the  radicals  of  Gros'  and  Eaewsk/s  salts^  I  do  not  consider  to 
have  been  perfectly  established. 

I  have  shown  that  by  acting  on  the  biniodide  of  platinum  with  water 
of  ammonia^  there  is  produced  a  biniodo-amidide  of  platinum  quite 
analogous  to  the  white  precipitate  of  mercury,  but  which,  however,  re- 
tains water,  its  formula  when  most  dry  being  Ptia  +  PtAda  +  4Aq. 
It  does  not  appear  to  act  as  a  compound  radical. 

By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  perchloride  of  gold,  an  olive-brown 
powder  is  produced,  which  fulminates  when  rubbed.  It  is  decomposed 
by  water,  and  its  real  formula  has  not  yet  been  established. 

FBODUCTS  OF  THE  ACTION  OF  AMMONIA  ON  THE  ANHYDBOUS 

ACIDS. 

When  chloro-sulphurous  acid,  SOaCl,  is  exposed  to  dry  ammonia,  it 
is  converted  into  a  white  saline  mass,  which  is  a  mixture  of  sal- 
ammoniac  and  ^^^a;»t^y  SOa.Cl  and  2 AdH,  giving  SOa.Ad.  and 
HCl  +  HAd.  The  former,  which  consists  of  amidogene  united  to 
sulphurous  acid,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be  obtained  crystallized ; 
but,  when  boiled  with  water,  it  is  changed  into  common  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  2H0  and  SOj.Ad,  giving  SOj  +  AdH.HO. 

When  dry  sulphurous  acid  and  ammonia  gases  are  mixed,  they  com- 

bine  to  form  a  reddish  substance,  which  is  decomposed  by  water ;  there 

appears  to  be  two  proportions  possible,  giving  the  bodies,  SOa.HAd,  and 

2S0a.  HAd. 
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Dry  sulphuric  acid  unites  with  dry  ammonia  in  two  proportions, 
forming  SOa.HAd,  and  SSOa.IIAd.  I  consider  these  compounds  as 
corresponding  to  the  English  and  German  hydrates  of  sulphuric  acid  ; 
the  ammonia  playing  the  part  of  water.  A  solution  of  these  bodies  is 
not  at  first  precipitated  by  barytes,  but  gradually  becomes  changed  into 
ordinary  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

It  was  supposed  thjit  the  chloro-carbonic  acid  CX).C1,  combined  di- 
rectly with  ammonia,  but  Eegnault  has  found  that  decomposition  occurs, 
and  that  sal-ammoniac  and  amidide  of  carbonic  oxide  result.  This 
body,  which  he  terms  carbamide,  CO.Ad,  is  white,  soluble  in  water, 
is  not  deliquescent,  and  resists  the  action  of  alcalies  and  acids,  unless 
they  be  very  concentrated. 

OF  THE  COMMON  AMMONIACAL  SALTS. 

From  the  great  number  of  classes  of  compounds,  described  in  the 
preceding  sections,  it  is  evident  that  ammonia  enters  into  combination 
with  acids  and  with  bases,  with  haloid  and  with  oxygen  salts,  in  such 
manner  as  assimilate*  it  fully  to  the  oxide  and  chloride  of  hydrogen  in 
its  action,  but  removes  it  totally  from  all  analogy  with  the  alcalies,  to 
which  it,  in  other  points  of  view,  strictly  belongs.  For  the  ordinaiy 
salts  of  ammonia,  of  which  the  description  now  comes,  are  isomorphous 
with  the  corresponding  salts  of  potash,  and  the  strong  basic  characters 
of  the  solution  of  ammonia  had  given  to  it,  from  the  earUest  times,  the 
name  of  the  volatile,  or  animal  alcali.  The  characteristic  distinction  is, 
that  in  all  cases  where  it  acts  as  an  alcali,  ammonia  is  associated  with 
water,  it  is  not  AdH,  which  is  the  alcali,  but  AdH  +  HO,  or  rather 
NH4O.  The  element  which  replaces  potassium  in  the  isomorphous 
salts  being  8uba?nidide  of  hydrogen,  AdH2,  or  NH4. 

At  the  time  when  Mitscherlich  showed  the  isomorpliism  of  the  potash 
and  ammonia  salts,  nothing  was  known  of  the  true  constitution  of  am- 
monia, or  of  amidogene,  and  in  order  to  explain  the  necessity  of  the 
presence  of  water,  a  very  ingenious  theory  was  proposed  by  Berzelius 
and  Ampere.  It  was,  to  consider  that  these  ammoniacal  salts  do  not 
contain  ammonia  at  all,  but  another  compound  of  nitrogen  and  hydro- 
gen, NH4,  which  is  metallic,  and  resembles  potassium  in  all  general 
characters,  and  for  which  the  name  ammonium  was  proposed.  This 
view  squared  accurately  with  experiment,  as  in  every  oxygen  salt  of 
ammonia  there  is  just  so  much  water  as  may  form,  with  the  ammonia, 
oxide  of  amtnonium,  NH4.O,  and  in  every  haloid  salt,  the  electro-ne- 
gative body  is  combined  with  as  much  hydrogen  as  may  convert  the 
ammonia  into  the  compound  metal ;  thus,  NH3.IIO  -f  SOj,  and  NHj 
+  HCl,  would  give   NH4.O  +  SO,  and  NH4.CI.    Not  merely  was 
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this  theory  consonant  to  numbers,  but  experiment  gave  very  good  reason 
to  believe  in  the  real  existence  of  this  compound  metal,  by  the  remark- 
able properties  of  the  a^nmoniacal  amalgatn. 

When  a  globule  of  mercury,  immersed  in  water  of  ammonia,  is  made 
the  negative  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery,  it  increases  fifty-times  in  vo- 
lume, becomes  semifluid  and  covered  with  warty  excrescences,  and 
finally  becomes  so  light  as  to  float  on  water.  No  hydrogen  is  evolved 
from  its  surface,  but  oxygen  is  copiously  given  off  from  the  positive 
electrode.  If  the  current  be  interrupted,  a  copious  disengagement  of 
hydrogen  occurs  from  this  metallic  sponge,  which  also  gives  off  am- 
monia, and  it  soon  falls  back  to  its  original  appearance.  By  cold  this 
decomposition  may  be  retarded ;  the  pasty  mass  may  be  removed  from 
the  liquor,  and  is  found  to  crystallize  in  cubes  at  a  cold  of  0**,  and  if 
decomposed  when  dry,  over  mercury,  it  evolves  ammonia  and  hydrogen 
by  volume  in  the  proportion  of  2  :  1.  This  indicates  that  the  mercury 
is  therein  combined  with  a  body  which  consists  of  NH^,  and  as  the 
mercury  retains  its  lustre,  the  compound  formed  is  properly  an  alloy, 
and  the  body  NH4,  is  of  a  metallic  nature.  It  ^lay  be  the  metal  ani' 
fnonium,  almost  perfectly  isolated.  All  these  phenomena  may  be  ob- 
iser\'ed  by  dissolving  one  grain  of  potassium  in  100  grains  of  mercury, 
and  dropping  the  globule  into  a  glass  containing  strong  solution  of  sal- 
ammoniac.  By  the  action  of  K.Hg  on  NII4.CI,  there  are  produced 
K.Cl  and  Hg.NH4 ;  the  globule  of  mercury  swells  up  rapidly,  and  the 
amalgam  is  sufficiently  permanent  to  be  easily  examined. 

I  have  no  doubt,  there  is  thus  obtained  a  substance  possessing  some 
metallic  characters,  and  consisting  of  ammonia  and  hydrogen,  in  fact, 
9uhamidide  of  hydrogen^  Ad.Ha ;  but  whether  the  water  which  is  found 
in  the  common  ammoniacal  salts  exist  therein  as  such,  or  whether  these 
salts  contain  true  oxide  of  ammonium,  is  not  thus  decided.  In  fact, 
among  the  metallic  compounds  of  ammonia  already  examined,  we  have 
found  bodies  every  way  similar  to  the  ordinary  salts  of  ammonia,  except 
that  a  part  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  metal.  Thus,  if  we  com- 
pare sal-ammoniac  with  other  similar  bodies,  as  in  the  following  for- 
mula3 : 

1 .  CI  N  H4.  5.  CI  N  Ha  Ni. 

2.  CI  N  H3  Cu.  6.  CI  N  H3  Hg. 

3.  CI  N  H3  Zn.  7.  CI  N  Ha  Hga. 

4.  CI  N  Us  Pd.  8.  CI.  N  H2  Pte. 

and  that  we  find  them  all  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  a 
chloride  of  a  metal,  just  as  sal-ammoniac  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  chloride  of  hydrogen,  we  must  admit  their  similarity  of 
constitution ;  and  if  we  say  that  in  No.  1,  NH4  forms  a  compound 
metal,  we  must  consider  all  the  others  as  chlorides  of  compound  radi- 
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cals  also.  Still  more,  the  connexion  is  so  perfect  from  these  bodies  to 
such  as  resemble  the  yellow  powder,  HgCl  +  2HgO  +  HgAd,  and 
from  that  to  the  oxychloride,  HgCl  +  8HgO,  that  if  we  insist  on  as- 
suming the  compound  metal  ammonium  to  exist  ready  formed  in  the 
salts  of  ammonia,  we  must  lay  down  as  a  general  principle  that  all  basic 
salts  are  salts  of  compound  metals,  a  proposition  which,  as  already  ex- 
plained in  pages  593,  594,  cannot  be  at  present  admitted  in  chemical 
philosophy.  At  the  same  time,  therefore,  that  I  consider  the  ammo- 
niacal  amalgam  to  contain  ammonium,  I  believe  it  to  be  formed  only 
at  the  time,  and  that  the  ordinary  salts  of  ammonia  contain  ammonia 
and  water,  the  latter  being  united  as  the  constitutional  water  is  in  the 
magnesian  sulphates,  but  more  intimately.  Thus,  sulphate  of  ammo* 
nia,  SOj  +  AdH.HO,  I  consider  to  resemble  the  bihydrated  sulphuric 
add,  SO3  4-  HO.HO.  In  both  cases  an  atom  of  water  may  be  re- 
placed  by  an  oxide  of  the  magnesian  class. 

It  will  be  necessary  only  to  notice  the  more  important  of  the  ordi- 
nary salts  of  ammonia. 

Muriate  of  Ammonia — Sal-amfnoniac. — Cl.Hj Ad. Eq.  666*8  or  68*5. 
This  salt,  formerly  derived  from  Africa,  is  now  manufactured  on  the 
large  scale  from  the  ammoniacal  liquor  obtained  in  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  horns,  bones,  coals,  and  such  other  organic  matters  as  con- 
tain nitrogen.  Those  liquors,  which  contain  ammonia,  combined  prin- 
cipally with  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  are  decomposed 
by  means  of  muriatic  acid  added  in  slight  excess.  By  evaporation  to 
a  pellicle  and  cooling,  the  sal-ammoniac  is  obtained  in  smdl  crystals, 
deeply  coloured  with  tarry  matter.  They  are  purified  by  re-crystalliza- 
tion, and  finally  placed  in  cast  iron  pots,  set  in  a  furnace,  lined  with 
fire-tiles,  and  fitted  with  leaden  heads,  into  which  the  sal-ammoniac  is 
sublimed.  The  temperature  is  so  managed  that  the  sublimed  salt  forms 
a  coherent,  hemispherical  mass,  often  weighing  lOOlbs.,  and  when  pure 
should  be  perfectly  free  from  yellow  stains,  and  nearly  transparent.  K 
muriatic  acid  be  dear,  the  ammoniacal  liquor  may  be  neutralized  by 
sulphuric  acid ;  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  formed,  which  is  decomposed 
by  the  addition  of  common  salt,  and  the  sulphate  of  soda  and  sal-am- 
moniac separated  by  crystallization. 

Sal-ammoniac  is  very  soluble  in  water ;  it  crystallizes  both  by  sub- 
limation and  solution,  in  cubes  and  octohedrons ;  it  is  slightly  ddi- 
quescent  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol;  it  volatilizes  below  a  red  heal. 
When  heated  with  lime  or  potash  it  yields  ammonia,  as  described  in  p. 
708.  It  consists  of  an  equivalent  of  each  element,  its  formula  being 
HGl.HAd.  It  may  be  formed  by  their  direct  combination.  When 
equal  vx)lumes  of  dry  muriatic  acid  gas  and  ammonia  are  mixed  toge- 
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ther,  the  two  gases  disappear,  and  a  snow-white  powder  of  sal-ammo- 
niac results.  Hence  arise  the  white  fumes  when  a  rod  dipped  in  water 
of  ammonia  is  brought  where  chlorine  or  muriatic  acid  gas  is  evolved, 
or  when  a  rod  dipped  in  muriatic  acid  is  brought  to  where  ammonia  is 
escaping.  It  thus  renders  tliese  bodies  the  means  of  detecting  each 
other. 

Sal-ammoniac  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  double  salts  which  it 
produces,  and  of  wliich  some  deserve  notice. 

With  chloride  of  magnesium,  it  forms  the  anhydrous  salt  AdHaCl 
+  MgCi,  which  is  used  in  preparing  metalhc  magnesium. 

With  perchloride  of  iron,  it  crystallizes  in  fine  red  octohedrons, 
FcjCls  +  3(AdH2Cl).  When  these  are  heated,  sal-ammoniac  sublimes, 
coloured  by  some  chloride  of  iron,  and  forms  thus  the^^^*  mar  dales. 

The  double  salts  formed  with  the  chlorides  of  copper,  zinc  and  nickel, 
crystallize  in  cubes.  They  are  all  composed  like  that  of  copper,  which 
is  CuCl  +  AdHjCl  +  2Aq. 

(Corrosive  sublimate  unites  in  two  proportions  with  sal-ammoniac. 
The  first  salt,  of  which  the  formula  is  HgCl  +  AdHaCl  +  Aq.  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  flat  rhomboidal  tables,  which  efflo- 
resce when  exposed  to  the  air.  This  is  the  aal-alembrotk  of  the  older 
chemists.  The  second  salt  crystallizes  in  rhomboidal  prisms,  which 
sublime  unchanged,  and  have  the  formula,  2HgGl  +  AdHjCl.  It  is 
by  the  formation  of  these  salts  that  corrosive  sublimate  becomes  so 
easily  soluble  in  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac. 

Sal-ammoniac  and  bicliloride  of  platinum  form  a  double  salt,  whose 
formula  is  PtCla  +  AdHjCl.  It  precipitates  as  a  bright  yellow  powder, 
when  solutions  of  its  constituents  are  mixed,  and  especially  if  alcohol 
be  added,  in  which  it  is  very  insoluble.  It  is  but  very  sparingly  so- 
luble in  water,  but  more  so  in  boiling  water,  from  which  it  crystallizes 
in  orange-red  octohedrons.  When  ignited,  it  leaves  behind  metallic 
platinum  in  the .  form  of  a  light  sponge.  It  is  of  use  in  preparing 
spongy  platina,  and  in  the  detection  of  ammonia. 

With  chloride  of  gold,  sal-ammoniac  forms  a  double  salt,  which 
crystallizes  in  orange-red  cubes,  having  the  formula  AuCls  +  AdHjCl 
+  2Aq. 

The  hydrobromate  and  hydriodate  of  ammonia  do  not  require  special 
notice ;  they  resemble  the  sal-ammoniac  in  all  important  characters, 
and  combine  with  the  metallic  bromides  and  iodides  to  form  similar 
double  salts. 

Hydrotalphuret  of  Ammonia, — When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
ammonia  gases  are  mixed  in  equal  volumes,  in  a  vessel  cooled  by  ice, 
they  combine,  forming  colourless  needles,  which  evaporate  at  ordinary 
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temperatures.  The  formula  of  tliis  compound  is  SH+HAd,  or  S.NH4 
analogous  to  protosulphuret  of  potassium  S.K.  Like  that  it  combines 
with  as  much  more  sulphuret  of  hydrogen,  forming  a  volatile  crystal- 
line compound,  AdIl2.S  +  SH.  This  hihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  is 
formed  also  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  into  water  of  am* 
monia,  as  long  as  it  is  absorbed.  For  each  atom  of  ammonia  present, 
two  atoms  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are  taken  up.  By  exposure  to  the 
air,  tliis  solution  becomes  yellow,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
and  the  liberation  of  sulphur.  It  is  capable  of  dissolving  a  large  quan- 
tity of  sulphur,  forming  compounds  analogous  to  the  higher  sulphurets 
of  potassium.  This  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  is  of  great  importance 
in  the  detection  of  the  metals,  from  the  formation  of  metallic  sulphur- 
ets. It  is  a  sulphur  base,  and  forms  salts  with  the  sulphur  acids^ 
analogous  to  those  formed  by  sulphuret  of  potassium 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — AdHj.O.SOs  4-  Aq.  This  salt  is  fopaed  on 
the  large  scale  in  the  manufacture  of  sal-ammoniac ;  it  may  be  prepared 
pure  by  neutralizing  water  of  ammonia  by  sulphuric  acid ;  it  crystallizes 

tin  flat  rhomboidal  prisms,  as  in  fig.  or  in  macles,  isomor- 
phous  with  the  crystals  of  sulphate  of  ix)tash.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol :  when  heated,  it 
gives  ofiT  water,  ammonia  and  azote,  and  sulphite  of  am- 
monia sublimes.  It  combines  with  the  sulphates  of  copper, 
zinc,  iron,  alumina,  &c.,  forming  double  salts  exactly  analogous  to 
those  formed  by  sulphate  of  potash.  With  oil  of  vitriol  it  unites  to 
form  bisulphate  of  ainmonia,  which  is  deliquescent  and  soluble  in  al- 
cohol. 

Nitrate  of  Ammonia. — ^AdHaO.NOs.  Is  formed  by  neutralizing  nitric 
acid  by  ammonia.  It  crjrstallizes  in  striated  hexagonal  prisms,  isomor- 
phous  with  nitre,  of  a  bitter  saline  taste ;  they  are  deliquescent  and 
very  soluble  in  water.  When  heated,  they  fuse  at  £30**,  and  at  about 
4G0**  are  rapidly  decomposed  into  nitrous  oxide  and  water,  as  described 
p.  373.  By  the  presence  of  a  large  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  this 
action  takes  place  at  much  lower  temperatures.  When  heated  with 
combustible  bodies,  it  deflagrates  with  extreme  violence. 

Phosphates  of  A?nmonia. — The  tribasic  phosphoric  acid  forms,  with 
ammonia,  two  salts ;  the  first,  whose  formula  is  (PO5  -f-  AdHsO  + 
2H0)  +  Aq.,  is  prepared  by  adding  the  acid  in  excess  to  water  of  am- 
monia; it  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms,  which  are  very  soluble  iu 
water.  Their  reaction  to  test  paper  is  strongly  acid.  If  the  ammonia 
be  added  in  excess,  a  salt  crystallizes,  possessing  nearly  the  same  cha- 
racters, except  that  its  reaction  is  alcaline,  and  its  formula  PO5  + 
2(AdH20)  +  IIO.  Both  of  these  salts  yield,  by  ignition,  phosphoric 
acid. 
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AmmoniacO'Magnesian  Phosphate, — Allien  a  solution  of  a  salt  of 
magnesia  is  added  to  any  soluble  phosphate,  and  the  liquor  rendered 
alcaline  by  ammonia,  a  crystalline  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  so- 
luble in  acids,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcaline 
liquors.  Its  formula  is"^P05  +  (AdHaO  +  2MgO)  +  12Aq.  Its  for- 
matiou  is  often  of  use  for  the  detection  of  magnesia,  and  it  is  occasion- 
ally generated  in  urine  by  the  action  of  ammonia,  produced  by  the 
spontaneous  decomposition  of  urea,  upon  the  soluble  phosphates  of 
magnesia,  which  it  contains.  It  then  constitutes  a  common  variety  of 
calculus. 

Phosphate  of  Ammonia  and  Soda, — ^This  salt,  of  which  the  formula 
is  PO5  +  (AdHjO  +  NaO  +  HO)  +  8  Aq.,  is  easily  produced  by  mix- 
ing together,  in  solution,  six  parts  of  common  phosphate  of  soda  and 
one  of  sal-ammoniac.  On  cooling,  it  crystallizes  in  large  prisms, 
which  effloresce  in  the  air.  When  heated,  it  gives  monobasic  phos- 
phate of  soda  and  free  phosphoric  acid,  as  a  source  of  which  it  is  much 
used  in  blowpipe  experiments,  under  the  name  of  microcosmic  salt.  It 
is  found  in  all  the  animal  fluids. 

Carbonates  of  Ammonia,— The  salt  which  under  this  name  is  used 
for  medicinal  purposes,  is  prepared  by  mixing  together  one  part  of  sal- 
ammoniac  with  two  of  powdered  chalk,  and  exposing  the  mixture  in 
an  earthen  pot  to  a  heat  below  redness.  These  bodies  reacting,  pro- 
duce chloride  of  calcium  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  sublimes 
and  is  condensed  as  a  crystalline  semi-transparent  mass,  in  a  dome- 
shaped  receiver,  which  is  fastened  on  the  subliming  pot.  By  right  this 
should  be  a  neutral  salt,  AdIl2.Cl.  and  CaO.COj,  giving  CaCl  and 
AdH^O.CO^ ;  but  a  quantity  of  ammonia  and  water  is  given  off,  and 
the  sublimed  salt  was  considered  to  be  a  sesquicarbonate,  consisting  of 
2  (AdHjO)  +  3.CO2,  until  Scanlan  showed  that  it  was  a  mixture  of 
two  different  salts,  which  may  be  separated  by  water.  Rose  has  re- 
cently thoroughly  examined  the  carbonates  of  ammonia,  of  which  there 
are  a  great  number,  but  only  four  sufficiently  important  to  be  noticed 
here. 

The  proper  neutral  carbonate  of  ammonia,  AdHaO.COa,  does  not 
exist,  except  in  combination,  but  its  compounds  are  very  numerous;  it 
forms, 

1st.  With  carbonate  of  water,  the  ordinary  bicarbonate  of  ammonia, 
AdllaO.CO  +  HO.CO2.  This  is  prepared  by  washing  the  commercial 
sesquicarbonate  with  cold  water  or  alcohol,  when  it  remains  behind  as  a 
skeleton  of  crystalline  grains,  which  are  isomorphous  with  bicarbonate 
of  potash.  It  evaporates  spontaneously,  with  a  weak  odour  of  ammonia. 
Its  solution  reacts  feebly  alcaline.     By  pouring  on  the  commercial 
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sesquicarbonate  as  much  boiling  water  as  dissolves  it^  and  letting  the 
solution  cool  in  a  close  bottle^  so  that  no  carbonic  acid  can  escape,  this 
salt  may  be  obtained  in  large  rhomboidal  crystals,  which  contain  one 
and  a-half  atoms  of  water. 

2nd.  The  substance  which  is  dissolved  out  of  the  sublimed  mass  of 
sesquicarbonate,  by  alcohol,  is  identical  with  that  formed  by  the  nnion 
of  dry  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  Its  formula  is  therefore  AdH.OOs, 
and  the  ordinary  sesquicarbonate  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  it  with  the 
bicarbonate. 

When  the  sublimed  sesquicarbonate  is  distilled  at  a  moderate  heat  in 
a  retort,  it  abandons  carbonic  acid,  and  two  salts,  differing  in  volatility^ 
are  condensed  in  the  neck.  The  more  volatile  consists  of  AdHjO.COj  + 
HAd.COj ;  being  a  compound  of  neutral  carbonate  with  dry  carbonate, 
or  a  bicarbonate  in  which  the  basic  oxide  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by 
amidide  of  hydrogen ;  the  two  double  salts, 

AdH20.C02  4"  HO.COsf  water-bicarbonate  of  ammonia. 
AdHaO.COa  -f-^^^*^^*  ammonia-bicarbonate  of  ammonia. 

being  precisely  equivalent  in  composition.  The  less  volatile  product  is 
of  very  complex  composition ;  its  formula  is  4(AdH20)  +  SCOj,  or  it 
consists  of  an  atom  of  neutral  carbonate  united  to  an  atom  of  each  of 
the  different  bicarbonates,  thus : 

AdH20.C03  ) 

AdHaO.COa  +  HO.COj      >  =  4(AdHaO)  +  SCOj 

AdHjO.COa  +  HAd.COa    ) 

Oxalate  of  Ammonia. — AdH20.C203.  May  be  prepared  by  neu- 
tralizing oxalic  acid  by  water  of  ammonia;  it  crystallizes  in  right 
rhombic  prisms,  as  in  the  figure,  where  jo,  u,  »,  are 
primary,  and  f,  t,  secondary  planes.  These  crystals  con- 
tain an  atom  of  water,  which  they  lose  by  eiBorescence  in 
dry  air.  When  heated,  it  is  completely  decomposed,  water 
being  evolved,  and  oxatnide  subliming,  Ad.Hj.O.CtQj, 
producing  2.H0  and  Ad.C202.  This  neutral  oxalate  of  ammonia  com- 
bines with  oxalic  acid,  forming  a  biuoxalate  and  a  quadroxalate  like 
those  of  potash. 

The  oxamide  may  also  be  prepared  by  acting  on  oxalic  ether  with 
water  of  ammonia,  or  by  dissolving  oxalic  acid  in  a  mixture  of  equal 
volumes  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  alcohol,  and  adding  ammonia  in  excess. 
It  is  a  light  white  powder,  tasteless  and  insoluble  in  water ;  it  is  de- 
composed by  acids  and  by  strong  bases,  in  contact  with  water,  oxalic 
acid  and  ammonia  being  regenerated.  Its  discovery  by  Dumas  laid 
the  foundation  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  ammonia, 
by  leading  him  to  the  idea  of  the  probable  existence  of  amidogene,  as 
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its  composition  was  so  simply  explained  by  considering  the  oxalic  acid 
and  ammonia  to  have  lost  simply  the  element  of  an  atom  of  water.  It 
might  also  be  looked  upon  as  a  hydrate  of  cyanogen,  C5,N  -f-  2  HO. 

The  oxamide  is  not  the  only  product  of  the  decomposition  of  oxalate 
of  ammonia;  at  a  lower  temperature,  there  is  found  in  the  retort,  a 
yellow  mass  which  possesses  acid  properties,  and  has  been  termed  the 
oxamic  acid.  This  acid  is  moderately  soluble  in  water,  and  forms 
crystallizable  salts.  Its  formula  is  C4NHaOA,  that  is  CjOs  +  CjOjNHi, 
so  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  compound  of  oxalic  acid  and  oxamide. 
The  stages  in  the  decomposition  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  may  thus  be 
now  understood — 

Two  atoms  of  the  salt,  C4O6N2H6  +  4Aq. 

give  off  N  Hs  and  HO  with  4Aq. 


and  leave  oxamic  acid,         C4O5H2N' 
which  more  strongly  heated,  give  off  CO  and  COa  CsOs       elements  of  oxalic  add, 

and  leave  oxamide,  CaOaNHs 


This  again  by  a  still  stronger  heat  is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid, 
prussic  acid,  and  ammonia,  2(C202NH2),  producing  C2O4  with  CjNH 
and  NH|. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

OP  CYANOGEN  AND  ITS  COMPOUNDS,  AND  OP  THE  BODIES 

DERIVED  FROM  IT. 

There  is  no  class  of  organic  bodies  of  which  our  knowledge  is  more 
extensive  and  exact,  than  those  which  have  cyanogen  as  their  basis. 
The  powerful  afiBnities  which  this  radical  exerts,  the  simplicity  of  its 
constitution,  and  above  all,  our  being  able  to  prepare  it  in  an  isolated 
form,  and  to  generate  its  compounds  directly  from  it,  as  we  could  those 
of  a  truly  simple  body,  render  its  history  the  most  advanced  portion  of 
organic  chemistry,  and  that  to  which  the  analogy  of  mineral  bodies 
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and  the  theory  of  compound  organic  radicals,  is  most  undeniably  appli- 
cable. 

Cyanogen  does  not  exist  in  nature  ready  formed ;  the  kernels  of 
peaches,  plums,  bitter  almonds,  &c.  and  the  leaves  of  the  cherry-laurel, 
yield,  by  simple  distillation,  abundance  of  prussic  acid,  (cyanide  of 
hydrogen),  but  this  is  only  then  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
other  substances  containing  nitrogen. 

Cyanogen  may,  however,  be  formed  abundantly,  and  in  a  simple 
manner,  by  bringing  its  elements  together  at  a  high  temperature,  in 
contact  with  substances  with  which  it  may  unite.  Thus  when  any  or- 
ganic substance  containing  nitrogen  is  calcined  with  potash,  the  nascent 
carbon  and  hydrogen  unite,  and  cyanide  of  potassium  is  formed ;  even 
with  pure  charcoal  this  occurs,  nitrogen  being  derived  from  the  air ; 
and  Mr.  Fownes  has  shown,  that  when  a  mixture  of  pure  charcoal  and 
potash  are  ignited  in  a  tube,  and  a  current  of  pure  nitrogen  passed 
through  it,  this  is  absorbed  and  carbonic  oxide  gas  being  given  off, 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  produced,  3C  with  KO  and  N,  giving  CO  and 
C2N.K.  This  mode  of  forming  cyanogen  has  even  been  made  the  basis 
of  manufacturing  processes  on  the  great  scale,  and  at  present  much 
ferroprussiate  of  potash  so  formed  is  sent  into  commerce.  By  the 
action  of  ammonia  also,  on  ignited  charcoal,  cyanogen  is  formed  in 
abundance ;  it  combines  with  hydrogen  and  the  excess  of  ammonia, 
and  produces  prussiate  of  ammonia.  In  this  case  2C  and  2NHj  pro- 
duce C2N  +  NH4  and  II2  become  free.  It  is  by  virtue  of  these  pro- 
cesses, that  cyanogen  is  produced  for  its  various  applications  in  the 
arts,  but  as  I  shall  return  to  them  in  detail,  I  shall  now  only  consider 
further  the  mode  of  obtaining  it  free  and  pure. 

Cyanide  of  silver,  or  cyanide  of  mercury,  of  which  the  preparation 
will  be  described  hereafter,  is  to  be  introduced  into  a  small  glass  retort, 
and  heated  to  just  below  redness ;  a  gas  is  given  off  which  must  be 
collected  over  the  mercurial  trough;  the  cyanide  of  silver  separates 
simply  into  metal  and  cyanogen ;  but  when  cyanide  of  mercury  is  used, 
a  brown  powder  appears,  the  quantity  of  which  is  less  as  the  temi)era- 
ture  of  decomposition  has  been  lower.  The  gas  which  comes  over  is, 
however,  cyanogen  completely  pure.  If  a  large  supply  of  cyanogen 
be  required,  but  not  of  absolute  purity,  it  may  be  prepared  by  mixing 
boiling  solutions  of  two  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  three  parts  of 
yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  and  drying  down  the  liquor  :  the  dry  mass 
which  is  a  mixture  of  cyanide  of  mercury,  of  chloride  of  potassium, 
and  cyanide  of  iron,  gives  out  on  the  application  of  heat  a  very  large 
quantity  of  cyanogen  gas  nearly  pure. 

The  properties  of  cyanogen  are  very  marked.     It  is  colourless,  of  a 
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sharp  smell,  which  irritates  the  eyes.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1819.  If  a  quan- 
tity of  cyanide  of  silver  be  sealed  up  in  a  strong  tube,  bent  as  in  the 
figure,  and  then  heated  at  one  end  a,  the  cyanogen  is  condensed  by  a 

pressure  of  about  four  atmospheres, 
and  collects  at  tlie  other  end  d  as  a 
colourless  liquid.  It  is  combustible, 
bunnng  \\'\i\\  a  beautiful  rose-coloured 
flame,  and  producing  two  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  and  one  of  nitro- 
gen. It  is  constituted,  therefore,  of  equal  volumes  of  carbon  vapour, 
and  nitrogen ;  the  two  volumes  being  condensed  to  one ;  hence  836  + 
976  =  1812  is  its  sp.  gr.  It  dissolves  abundantly  in  alcohol  and  water, 
but  these  solutions  soon  undergo  very  complex  decompositions ;  the 
liquor  being  found  to  contain  carbonic  acid,  prussic  acid,  ammonia, 
urea,  and  oxalic  acid,  besides  a  brown  insoluble  matter.  A  similar  de- 
composition  is  produced  much  more  rapidly  by  contact  with  water  of  am* 
monia.  The  composition  of  this  brown  matter  appears  to  be  C4N2HO. 
It  dissolves  in  alkalies,  and  gives  precipitates  with  the  metallic  salts ; 
it  has  been  termed  hence  azulmic  acid.  When  heated  it  gives  off 
water,  and  leaves  a  deep  brown  powder,  of  the  same  composition  as 
cyanogen,  and  wliich  has  been  termed  paraeyanogen.  This  may  be 
also  formed  by  heating  cyanide  of  mercury  very  strongly.  It  dissolves 
in  hot  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  gives,  with  water,  a  yellow  preci- 
pitate, which  combines  with  bases,  and  has  been  termed  paracyanic 
acid.  By  strong  ignition,  paracyanogen  evolves  nitrogen,  and  a  very 
dense  carbon  remains. 

Cyanogen  combines  directly  with  hydrogen  and  with  the  metals,  but 
its  oxygen  combinations  require  to  be  indirectly  formed;  there  are  three 
compounds  of  cyanogen  and  oxygen,  which  are  all  acids,  and  are  poly- 
meric bodies.  It  unites  also  with  sulphur,  and  its  compounds  have  a 
remarkable  tendency  to  form  double  and  triple  combinations. 

The  formula  of  cyanogen  is  indifferently  written  C2N  or  Cy.  Its 
equivalent  number  is  325,  or  26* 

NON-METALLIC  COMPOUNDS  OF  CYANOGEN. 
Cyanic  Acid, — Cy.O.  Eq.  425  or  34* 

Is  very  easily  obtained  in  combination,  by  calcining  the  cyanide  of 
potassium  in  contact  with  the  air,  at  a  temperature  below  redness,  in 
which  case  oxygen  is  directly  absorbed ;  or  by  heating  the  cyanide  with 
nitre,  or  with  peroxide  of  manganese,  which  yield  the  oxygen  required. 
For  this  purpose  the  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  of  commerce  may  be 
employed,  as  the  cyanide  of  iron  which  it  contains  is  totally  decom- 
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posed,  and  the  cyanide  of  potassium  then  acts  as  if  it  were  completely 
pore.  It  is  very  easily  obtained  pore  by  fusing  cyanide  of  potassium 
with  litharge,  (protoxide  of  lead.)  Cyanate  of  potash  and  metaOio 
lead  being  formed.  The  cyanic  add  cannot,  however,  be  isolated  from 
these  salts  by  a  stronger  acid,  as  it  then  rapidly  changes  into  bicarbo- 
nate of  ammonia,  uniting  with  the  elements  of  three  atoms  of  water, 
thus  C,NO  and  3.H0  produce  NH,  and  E.COj. 

The  cyanic  acid  can  be  obtained  free,  only  by  distilling  the  cyanoric 
acid,  CyaOa  +  3.H0,  which  then  transforms  itself  into  the  hydrated 
cyanic  acid  CyO  4*  HO,  and  is  to  be  collected  in  a  receiver  sonronnded 
with  snow.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  very  pungent  odour ;  can* 
terizes  the  skin,  and  when  mixed  with  water  is  decomposed  as  above 
stated.  When  preserved  in  its  most  concentrated  form,  it  soon  trans* 
forms  itself  into  a  white  mass,  like  porcelain,  of  the  same  composition 
CftNHOa  which  has  been  termed  cyanamelide.  This  body  is  inaoliible 
in  water,  but  by  heat  is  transformed  back  again  into  hydrated  cpsam 
acid,  and  by  strong  acids  is  resolved  into  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Cyanic  acid  does  not  exist  in  the  anhydrous  state. 

The  cyanic  acid  forms  but  one  series  of  salts,  being  monobasic; 
those  of  the  alcalies  are  soluble ;  the  others  are  white  insoluble  pow- 
ders. 

Cyanate  of  Potash, — CyO.KO.  The  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  of 
commerce  being  roasted  in  an  earthen  dish  absorbs  oxygen,  and  the 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  converted  into  cyanate  of  potash.  When  the 
mass  becomes  adhesive  from  the  fusion  of  the  product,  it  is  to  be  di- 
gested with  alcohol,  from  which  the  pure  cyanate  crystallizes  on  coding, 
in  rhombic  tables  like  chlorate  of  potash.  In  contact  with  hot  water, 
this  salt  is  rapidly  decomposed,  ammonia  being  evolved,  and  carbonate 
of  potash  formed.  If  dry  cyanate  of  potash  and  dry  crystak  of  oxalic 
acid  be  rubbed  together  in  a  mortar,  oxalate  of  potash  is  formed,  and 
the  cyanic  acid  changes  into  cyanameUde. 

Cyanic  Acid  and  Ammonia — Urea. 

If  hydrated  cyanic  acid  be  placed  in  contact  with  dry  ammonia,  they 
combine  and  form  a  white  woolly  mass,  which  dissolves  in  water,  and 
acts  as  an  ordinary  cyanate.  It  appears  to  contain  CyO  +•  HO  + 
2.NH3.  If  it  be  gently  heated  it  gives  off  ammonia,  and  is  trans* 
formed  into  an  important  substance,  urea,  which  though  thus  capable 
of  being  artificially  produced,  will  be  again  noticed  as  an  important 
product  of  the  organization,  in  another  chapter.  Whenever  we  at- 
tempt to  form  the  neutral  cyanate  of  ammonia,  CyO.NH|.HO,  urea  is 
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produced ;  thus  by  aciiDg  on  cyanate  of  silver  with  mariate  of  ammo- 
nia,  or  by  mixing  solutions  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  cyanate  of 
potash.  But  still  we  cannot  consider  urea  to  be  merely  cyanate  of  am* 
monia^  to  which  it  bears  the  same  relation  that  cyanamelide  does  to 
hydrated  cyanic  acid. 

Its  characters  and  modes  of  decomposition  are  however  so  much 
connected  with  the  general  history  of  the  cyanogen  series  of  bodies, 
that  the  practical  modes  of  its  preparation,  and  its  more  important 
properties,  are  better  studied  here. 

If  fresh  urine  be  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  and  be 
mixed  with  its  own  volume  of  strong  but  colourless  nitric  acid,  the 
whole  will  soon  form  a  nearly  solid  mass  of  pearly  crystaUine  plates  of 
nitrate  of  urea.  If  the  nitric  acid  were  quite  colourless,  it  will  be 
quite  without  any  decomposing  action  on  the  urea,  but  will  destroy  the 
colouring  matters  of  the  urine,  so  that  the  crystals  of  nitrate  of  urea 
will  be  obtained  nearly  white ;  but  if  the  acid  contained  any  nitrous 
acid,  or  if  the  urine  had  not  been  sufficiently  concentrated,  so  that  fur- 
ther evaporation  be  necessary  after  adding  the  nitric  acid,  then  a  large 
quantity  of  the  urea  is  destroyed,  red  fumes  given  off,  and  the  product 
diminished  in  purity  as  well  as  in  amount.  The  nitrate  of  urea  so  ob- 
tained is  to  be  digested  in  water  with  carbonate  of  barytes,  the  filtered 
liquor  on  evaporation  gives  first  nitrate  of  barytes,  and  then  urea  in 
long  needly  prisms.  These  crystals  are  to  be  dissolved  in  boiling  al- 
cohol, which  separates  the  last  traces  of  nitrate  of  barytes,  and  ou 
cooling  the  urea  crystallizes  pure. 

The  concentrated  urine  may  also  be  decomposed  by  the  addition  of 
an  excess  of  oxalic  acid  which  precipitates  the  sparingly  soluble  oxalate 
of  urea  in  granular  crystals.  These  being  collected  on  a  filter  and 
washed  with  very  cold  water,  are  decomposed  by  digestion  with  car- 
bonate of  lime,  oxalate  of  lime  is  produced  and  urea.  By  cautious 
evaporation  and  cooling  of  the  liquor  the  latter  is  obtained  crystallized, 
and  may  be  further  purified  by  crystallization  from  an  alcoholic  solution 
as  already  described. 

A  coloured  solution  of  urine  may  be  decoloured  by  animal  charcoal, 
or  by  the  very  cautious  addition  of  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  pot- 
ash, as  recommended  by  Professor  Gregory. 

It  is  much  simpler  however  in  practice  to  form  urea  artificially  by 
the  following  process,  recommended  by  Liebig.  28  parts  of  dry  fer- 
roprussiate  of  potash  and  14  parts  of  peroxide  of  manganese  are  to  be 
mixed  in  powder,  and  calcined  at  a  very  low  red  heat.  The  mass  soon 
glows.  When  this  is  past,  the  product  is  to  be  allowed  to  cool  and 
tlien  washed  with  cold  water  which  dissolves  out  cyanate  of  potash. 
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The  washing  being  repeated  two  or  three  times,  the  filtered  liqaors  are 
to  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of  20^  parts  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
Some  sulphate  of  potash  is  at  once  deposited,  but  the  liquor  is  to  be 
very  cautiously  evaporated  to  dryness,  during  which  process  the  trans- 
formation of  the  cyanate  of  potash  into  urea  becomes  complete.  The 
mass  is  to  be  then  boiled  in  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  urea  and 
deposits  it,  on  cooling,  pure. 

Urea  crystallizes  in  colourless  four-sided  prisms.  It  is  very  soluble 
in  water,  and  somewhat  less  so  in  alcohol.  Its  taste  is  cooling  like 
nitre.  If  pure  it  is  very  permanent,  but  if  contaminated  by  adhering 
animal  matter,  it  decomposes  rapidly,  with  a  kind  of  putrefaction,  into 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  It  melts  at  250^ ;  by  a  strong  heat  it  is  re- 
solved into  ammonia,  and  cyanic  and  cyanuric  acids.  The  formula  of 
urea  is  CJN2H4O2.  It  is  therefore  equivalent  to  cyanate  of  ammonia, 
CjNO  +  NHA  or  to  araidide  of  carbonic  oxide  2(NH,  +  CO). 
Although  the  reaction  of  urea  is  neutral,  it  acts  aa  a  base,  combining 
with  acids,  and  forming  well  defined  neutral  salts.  In  its  salt?,  with 
oxygen  acids,  there  is  present,  besides  the  uren,  an  atom  of  water, 
but  it  combines  directly  with  the  hydracids;  herein  it  agrees  with 
ammonia,  and  with  the  true  organic  alcaloids.  Some  of  the  salts  of 
urea  deserve  specific  mention. 

Nitrate  of  Urea. — (Urea  +  HO  +  NOg).  Crystallizes  in  lai^  bril- 
liant plates  by  the  cooling  of  its  solution.  It  is  pleasantly  acid,  and 
is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  much  more  in  water.  If  rapidly  heated  it 
explodes.  It  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  whence  the  ad- 
dition of  a  great  excess  of  nitric  acid  serves  as  a  test  for  the  presence 
of  urea;  the  salt  being  precipitated  in  pearly  scales. 

Oxalate  of  Urea. — (Urea+HO  +  C2O8).  Crystallizes  in  long  rhom* 
boidal  tables.  It  tastes  acid.  It  is  copiously  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
but  crystallizes  almost  completely  out  on  cooling,  as  100  parts  of  cold 
water  retain  but  four  of  the  salt.     It  is  still  less  soluble  in  alcohol. 

The  relations  of  urea  to  the  processes  of  animal  life  will  be  described 
in  another  place. 

Fulminic  Acid. — Cy^Oa  +  2.H0. 

This  acid,  which  has  attracted  much  attention  from  the  detonating 
properties  of  its  salts,  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  al- 
cohol, in  presence  of  oxide  of  mercury  or  silver.  The  reaction  is  veiy 
complex ;  a  crowd  of  products  of  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol  being 
evolved,  as  aldehyd,  formic,  acetic,  and  oxalic  acid,  &c.  If  the  action 
were  limited  to  the  essential  conditions  it  would  probably  consist  in 
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two  equivalents  of  alcohol  and  two  of  nitric  acid,  producing  one  of 
acetic  acid,  one  of  fulrainic  acid,  and  eight  of  water,  thus  2.NO5  and 
2(C4H602),  give  C4H4O4  and  C4N2O2,  besides  8.H0. 

"The  fulminic  acid  cannot  be  obtained  in  an  isolated  form ;  when  we 
attempt  to  separate  it  from  bases,  it  is  instantly  decomposed.  Thus,  if 
fulminate  of  silver  be  acted  on  by  dilute  muriatic  acid,  chloride  of 
silver,  and  a  peculiar  acid  containing  chlorine  and  cyanogen,  are  pro- 
duced. The  fulminic  acid  is  bibasic,  and  forms  two  series  of  salts,  of 
which  the  neutral  contain  two  equivalents  of  fixed  base;  the  acid  salts 
containing  one  of  fixed  base  and  one  of  water. 

Fulminate  of  Silver — Cy202  +  2.AgO.  It  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving silver  in  ten  parts  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*35,  and  pouring  the 
solution,  when  cold,  into  twenty  parts  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine. 
The  mixture  is  to  be  gently  heated  till  it  begins  to  boil,  and  then  left 
to  cool  slowly.  The  fulminate  of  silver  is  deposited  in  fine  silky  crys- 
tals, snow-white,  and  equal  in  weight  to  the  silver  employed.  It  is 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  It  detonates  with  the  slightest 
shock,  or  by  contact  with  sulphuric  acid.  When  acted  on  by  a  caustic 
alcali,  as  potash,  half  of  the  silver  separates  as  oxide,  and  a  salt  is 
formed,  CyaOj  +  KO.AgO.  If  it  be  dissolved  in  warm  dilute  nitric 
acid,  half  of  the  silver  is  also  removed  and  replaced  by  water,  and  on 
cooling,  the  acid  fulminate  of  silver,  Cy202  +  IIO.AgO,  crystallizes 
out.  This  explodes  more  readily  than  the  first  salt,  by  friction  and  by 
contact  with  oil  of  vitriol  or  chlorine  gas. 

By  digesting  these  fulminates  of  silver  with  metallic  zinc,  or  copper^ 
fulminates  of  these  metals  with  two  atoms  of  oxide  are  obtained,  and 
by  acting  on  these  salts  with  an  alcali,  or  barytes,  salts  with  two  dif- 
ferent  bases  may  be  formed.  In  no  case,  however,  can  a  fulminate 
containing  two  atoms  of  an  alcaline  base  be  produced.  All  these  salts 
possess  detonating  properties  more  or  less  violent. 

Fuhninate  of  the  Suboxide  of  Mercury, — Cy20a  +  ZHgjO.  This^ 
the  most  important  salt  of  fulminic  acid,  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
mercury  in  nitric  acid,  and  treating  it  by  alcohol,  as  in  preparing  ful- 
minate of  silver.  As  the  solution  cools,  some  metallic  mercury  preci'- 
pitates,  and  the  fulminate  of  the  suboxide  is  deposited  in  hard  opaque 
white  crystals,  generally  very  minute.  It  is  to  be  washed  and  redis- 
solved  in  boiling  water,  and  crystallizes  then  in  fine  silky  needles. 
This  salt  detonates  violently  when  struck  between  two  hard  bodies.  It 
is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  percussion  caps  used  with 
fire-arms.  As  a  great  quantity  of  alcohol  is  wasted  in  this  process,  it 
was  proposed  to  carry  on  the  action  in  close  vessels,  and  condense  the 
spirit,  which,  however,  was  found  to  be  unfit  for  any  but  the  same  use, 
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ftom  containing  a  large  quantity  of  prussic  acid.  When  solution  of 
fulminate  of  silver  is  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid^  the  acid  itself  b 
decomposed^  and  a  new  acid^  a  AydrocAlorocyanie  acid  is  produced. 
Its  formula  has  been  given  as  C2NGI5  4.  H^  bat  it  still  requires  exam- 
ination. 


Cyanuric  Acid.—Cjfii  +  3H0. 

This  acid  is  produced  under  a  variety  of  circumstances  whore  the 
elements  of  cyanic  acid  become  free.  Thus^  if  the  solid  chloride  of 
cyanogen  be  treated  with  water,  CyCl  and  H.O  produce  H.Cl  and  CyO, 
but  this  transforms  itself  immediately  into  cyanuric  acid.  It  is  formed 
abundantly,  as  a  white  sublimate,  in  the  dry  distillation  of  uric  add, 
and  may  be  very  simply  produced  by  heating  urea  a  httle  abore  its 
point  of  fusion,  in  a  glass  retort ;  ammonia  is  given  off,  and  the  area 
changes  into  a  dry  grey  mass,  which  is  to  be  dissolved  in  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  treated  with  nitric  acid,  added  in  small  quantities, 
until  it  becomes  quite  colourless.  Being  then  diluted  with  its  own 
weight  of  water,  the  liquor  yields  crystals  of  cyanuric  acid  on  cooling. 
It  is  evident  that  three  atoms  of  urea,  S(C2H4N903)  contain  the  de- 
ments of  three  atoms  of  ammonia,  and  one  of  cyanuric  acid,  CaNgQi  + 
8H0. 

By  means  of  substances  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed,  termed 
welam  and  ammelide,  cyanuric  acid  may  be  formed  simply  and  in  quan- 
tity. 

Melam  consists  of  CiaNnHs.  Wlien  it  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  takes  6  equivalents  of  water,  and  resolves  itself  into  two 
equivalents  of  cyanuric  acid,  and  five  of  ammonia.  Thus  CuNnHf  -f 
OeHe  =  2(C6NaC3)  and  5.NH3.  The  latter  unites  with  the  sulphurie 
acid,  and  the  cyanuric  acid  crystallizes  out.  Similarly,  the  ammelide 
which  is,  Ci3H9N906>  produces  with  sulphuric  acid,  two  atoms  of  cyan- 
uric acid,  CiaNgOe^  and  three  atoms  of  ammonia,  =N|H9. 

Cyanuric  acid  is  colourless,  and  nearly  tasteless,  possessing  a  very 
slight  acid  reaction.  It  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  which 
have  the  formula  CysOs  +  3  HO  +  4Aq.  By  a  moderate  heat,  the 
4Aq.  are  expelled,  and  when  more  strongly  heated,  the  dry  acid 
changes  into  hydrated  cyanic  acid.  This  acid,  being  tribasic,  forms 
three  distinct  classes  of  salts,  which  differ  as  the  quantity  of  fixed  base 
is  one,  or  two,  or  three  atoms.  If  any  of  these  salts  be  acted  on  by  a 
stronger  acid,  the  cyanuric  acid  is  completely  liberated. 
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Cyanide  of  Hydrogen, — Hydrocyanic  Add. — Prussic  Acid. 
CaNH.  or  CyH.  Eq.  =  337-5  or  27. 

This  remarkable  substance  may  be  formed  by  the  direct  combination 
of  hydrogen  and  cyanogen.  It  exists  in  the  water  distilled  from  bitter 
almonds,  or  from  the  leaves  of  the  cherry-laurel,  being  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  a  peculiar  substance,  amygdaline,  which  those  plants 
contain.  For  the  purposes  of  medicine  and  chemistry,  it  is  prepared 
by  indirect  processes  of  many  kinds.  Thus,  if  formiate  of  ammonia 
(QiHOs  +  NH4O)  be  passed  in  vapour  tlu-ough  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube, 
it  is  totally  converted  into  prussic  acid  and  water ;  C,N.H  and  4H0. 
Also  by  passing  ammonia  over  red-hot  charcoal,  hydrocyanate  of  am^ 
monia  is  formed  in  such  quantity  that  prussic  acid  may  be  economically 
prepared  from  it.  K  cyanide  of  silver  be  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid, 
chloride  of  silver  and  cyanide  of  hydrogen  are  produced,  (Ag.Cy  and 
H.C1,  giving  Ag.Cl  and  H.Cy) ;  and  by  sulphuret  of  hydrogen,  cyanide 
of  mercury  gives  sulphuret  of  mercury  and  prussic  acid.  For  its  pre- 
paration on  the  large  scale,  however,  the  substance  used  is  the  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash  of  commerce. 

This  salt,  the  preparation  of  which  will  be  hereafter  described,  con- 
sists of  cyanide  of  iron  united  to  cyanide  of  potassium ;  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid,  three-fourths  of  the  latter  are  decomposed,  bisul- 
phate  of  potash  being  formed,  and  prussic  acid  liberated ;  (2SOs  + 
IIO)  and  CyK  giving  (KO.SO3  +  HO.SOs)  and  CyH.)  The  cyanide 
of  iron  remains  still  combined  with  the  other  fourth  of  the  cyanide  of 
potassium,  forming  a  compound  first  described  by  Mr.  Everitt.  The 
prussic  acid  thus  produced  contains,  therefore,  one-half  of  the  cyano- 
gen, which  existed  in  the  salt  employed.  The  precise  decomposition 
is,  that  two  equivalents  of  the  yellow  ferroprussiate  of  potash,  2(FeCy 
4-  2.KCy),  acted  on  by  six  atoms  of  oil  of  vitriol,  GfSOa  +  HO)  pro- 
duce three  atoms  of  bisulphate  of  potash,  3(H0.S0a  +  KOSjO),  and 
three  atoms  of  prussic  acid,  3.HCy ;  there  remains  then  an  atom  of 
Everitt's  salt  (2.reCy  +  K.Cy),  which,  when  first  formed,  is  yellow, 
but  by  rapidly  absorbing  oxygen  it  becomes  greenish,  and  abandoning 
its  cyanide  of  potassium,  is  finally  converted  into  basic  Prussian  blue. 

The  mode  of  conducting  the  process  depends  on  the  degree  of 
strength  at  which  the  prussic  acid  is  required.  To  obtain  the  anhydrous 
acid,  three  parts  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  in  fine  powder,  are  to 
be  decomposed  by  a  mixture  of  tw^o  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  two  of 
water,  in  a  small  retort,  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  the  product  collected 
in  a  receiver,  surrounded  by  ice,  and  containing  some  fragments  of 
47 
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recently  fused  chloride  of  ealcinni,  by  which  any  traces  of  water  which 
come  over  are  absorbed.  The  process  originally  employed  by  Gay- 
Lussac^  consists  in  decomposing  cyanide  of  mercory  by  strong  mariatic 
acid^  and  passing  the  vapour  through  a  long  tube^  of  which  the  half 
next  the  retort  contains  small  fragments  of  marble^  and  the  other  half 
fragments  of  recently  fused  chloride  of  calcium;  any  muriatie  add 
vapour  is  arrested  by  the  former^  and  the  prussic  acid  is  rendered  an- 
hydrous by  the  latter ;  the  vapour  is  then  condensed  in  a  receiver,  sur- 
rounded by  ice. 

Pure  prussic  acid  is  a  colourless  liquid ;  its  specific  gravity  at  67**  is 
0*6969 ;  at  5^  Fah<  it  congeals  into  a  mass  of  fibrous  crystals,  (which 
however  appear  to  be  due  to  traces  of  water,  as  the  perfectly  anhydrous 
acid  remains  hquid  even  at — 64**).  When  heated  to  80**  it  boils.  In 
consequence  of  this  great  volatihty,  if  a  drop  of  it  be  suspended  from  a 
glass  rod,  one  part  of  it  will  be  solidified  by  the  cold,  produced  by  the 
rapid  evaporation  of  another  portion.  The  density  of  its  vapour  is 
944*1,  consisting  of  equal  volumes  of  cyanogen  and  hydrogen,  united 
without  condensation,  as  (1819*0  +  69*3)  -^  2  =  944.1.  .  It  reddens 
litmus  paper  feebly,  and  the  tint  disappears  by  heat.  Its  odour  is  ex- 
tremely suffocating  and  pungent,  and  resembles  that  of  bitter  almonds* 
Its  taste  is  bitter  and  acrid.  It  is  combustible,  burning  with  a  bright 
whit«  flame.  Being  a  poison  of  intense  activity,  the  greatest  car6 
should  be  used  in  manipulating  with  it,  in  this  concentrated  form. 

Anhydrous  prussic  acid  decomposes  rapidly,  especially  if  exposed  to 
light.  It  forms  ammonia,  and  a  brown  substance,  probably  the  same 
as  that  produced  from  a  solution  of  cyanogen  in  water,  and  termed 
azulmic  acid,  as  noticed,  p.  731,  but  of  which  the  composition  is  not 
well  known.  By  contact  with  a  strong  acid,  prussic  acid  assimilates 
the  elements  of  three  atoms  of  water,  and  produces  formic  acid  and 
ammonia ;  (C^NH  and  3.H0  giving  C  HOj  and  NHa).  Hence,  in  the 
preparation  of  prussic  acid,  an  excess  of  any  mineral  acid  should  be 
avoided.  With  chlorine,  prussic  acid  forms  muriatic  acid  and  chloride 
of  cyanogen,  and  with  iodine  it  acts  similarly. 

For  medicinal  use,  the  prussic  acid  is  prepared  in  a  very  dilute  con- 
.dition.  The  directions  sometimes  given  in  pharmacopoeias  to  distil 
over  an  acid  of  a  specific  strength,  are,  in  practice,  very  difficult  to 
execute,  and  might  give  rise  to  serious  errors.  The  proper  method  is;, 
to  prepare  an  acid  stronger  than  that  required ;  then  to  ascertain  by 
accurate  analysis  its  strength,  and  dilute  it  with  distilled  water  until  it 
be  brought  exactly  to  the  degree  required.  This  process  is  carried  on 
in  the  manufacturing  laboratory  of  the  Apothecaries'  Hall  of  Ireland, 
as  follows  :  lib.  of  crystallized  yellow  prussiate  of  potasli,  in  fine  pow- 
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(ler,  is  placed  in  a  capacious  retort,  and  21bs.  of  water  poured  on  it; 
to  this  is  added  a  mixture  of  12  ozs.  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  2  lbs.  of 
water,  previously  suffered  to  cool.  These  materials  are  well  agitated^ 
and  allowed  to  digest  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  then  between  2  and 
3  lbs.  of  dilute  acid  are  distilled  over  into  a  receiver  containing  already 
lib.  of  distilled  water;  there  are  obtained  thus,  3  or  41bs.  of  an  acid 
containing  from  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  real  acid.  200  grs.  of  this  are 
weighed  and  decomposed  by  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  the  cyanide 
of  silver  precipitated  is  carefully  collected,  washed,  and  dried.  Being 
then  weighed,  the  exact  per  centage  of  acid  present  is  found  by  calcu* 
lation,  and  the  necessary  quantity  of  water  is  added,  so  as  to  bring  it 
to  the  standard  strength  of  the  Dublin  pharmacopoeia,  which  is  that  of 
1  '6  per  cent,  of  real  acid,  and  specific  gravity  of  0*998. 

As  an  example  of  this  process,  let  us  suppose  that  the  200  grs.  of 
distilled  acid  gave,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  74  grs.  of  cyanide ;  as  this 
contains  14*95  of  cyanogen,  the  200  grs.  contained  15'53  of  real  acid, 
or  7*76  percent.;  now  to  reduce  this  to  the  Dublin  standard,  divide 
7*76  by  1-6,  which  gives  4*85;  indicating  that  by  adding  3-851bs.  of 
distilled  water  to  each  lb.  of  acid,  the  mixture  will  have  accurately  the 
strength  directed  by  the  pharmacopoeia.  Some  of  this  calculation  may 
be  spared  by  considering  the  cyanide  of  silver  to  be  equivalent  to  ^th 
of  its  weight  of  real  prussic  acid ;  the  quantity  per  cent,  in  the  sup- 
posed example  should  then  be  j^th  of  the  weight  of  cyanide  of  silver 
obtained  from  the  200  grs. ;  that  is  7*4  per  cent.;  and  the  water  ne- 
cessary to  bring  it  to  the  Dublin  standard  should  be  3*63  times  its 
weight.  The  error  introduced  by  this  simplification  is  not  sensible, 
being  but  0*002  per  cent. 

The  strength  of  the  prussic  acid  directed  by  the  British  Pharmaco- 
poeias differs  very  much ;  that  prescribed  by  the -London  College  con- 
tains about  2  per  cent,  of  real  acid ;  that  of  the  Edinburgh  College 
contains  about  3*3  per  cent. ;  whilst  the  Dubhn  strength  is  but  1*5  or 
1*6  of  real  acid  per  cent.  This  should  be  carefully  attended  to  in 
practice. 

A  method  has  been  proposed  for  determining  the  value  of  prussic 
acid,  by  digesting  it  on  a  known  quantity  of  red  oxide  of  mercury ; 
when  the  prussic  acid  has  saturated  itself  with  the  oxide,  what  remains 
is  to  be  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  Now  as  116*  of  oxide  of  mer- 
cury is  converted  into  cyanide  by  27*  of  prussic  acid,  which  propor- 
tion is  nearly  4  to  1,  the  quantity  of  prussic  acid  is  pretty  correctly 
one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  oxide  of  mercury  dissolved.  But  as 
cyanide  of  mercury  may  combine  with  an  excess  of  oxide,  and  as  the 
quantity  thus  liable  to  be  taken  up  is  not  constant,  it  is  dangerous  to 
rely  on  this  method  for  medicinal  or  analytical  purposes. 
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The  detection  of  prussic  acid  is  very  simple.  1st.  Its  solation  gives, 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate,  cyanide  of  silver,  insoluble 
in  strong  nitric  acid,  when  cold,  but  dissolved  by  boiling ;  it  is  soluble 
in  ammonia.  If  a  liquor,  containing  even  a  very  small  trace  of  prussic 
acid  be  boiled,  the  vapour  produces  a  white  cloud  on  a  piece  of  glass 
moistened  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  2nd.  If  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron  be  added  to  prussic  acid,  there  is  no  change,  but  on 
adding  some  potash  liquor,  a  dirty  greenish  precipitate  is  produced, 
from  which  muriatic  acid  dissolves  out  the  excess  of  oxide  of  iron,  and 
leaves  Prussian  blue  (cyanide  of  iron)  of  a  very  rich  colour :  it  is  es- 
sential to  the  proper  action  of  this  test,  that  both  protoxide  and  per- 
oxide of  iron  be  present  in  the  solution.  3rd.  If  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  be  added  to  the  liquor  containing  prussic  add,  and 
then  treated  successively  with  potash  and  muriatic  acid,  as  above,  a 
white  precipitate  remains  undissolved,  which  is  cyanide  of  copper. 
The  theory  of  these  last  actions  is,  that  the  prussic  acid  is  too  weak  to 
decompose,  by  itself,  either  metallic  sulphates,  but  on  the  addition  of 
potash,  double  decomposition  occurs,  sulphate  of  potash,  and  a  metallic 
cyanide  being  formed.  As  the  potash  is  always  added  in  excess,  a 
quantity  of  metallic  oxide  is  at  the  same  time  precipitated,  which  masks 
the  colour  of  the  result,  but  is  removed  by  the  addition  of  the  muriatic 
acid.  4th.  These  insoluble  cyanides  may  be  recognized  very  elegantly 
by  heating  them  with  a  little  potash  and  sulphur,  and  dissolving  the 
fused  mass  in  water.  The  solution  gives,  with  a  persalt  of  iron,  a  fine 
blood-red  colour.  5th.  The  cyanide  of  silver,  also,  is  known  by  giving 
oflf  cyanogen  when  heated. 

Chlorides  and  Iodides  of  Cyanogen. 

There  are  two  chlorides  of  cyanogen  of  the  same  composition,  and 
bearing  to  each  other  the  same  relation  as  the  cyanic  and  cyanuric  acids. 
One  is  gaseous,  the  other  soUd ;  the  first  is  prepared  by  acting  on 
moist  cyanide  of  mercury  by  clilorine,  or  by  passing  chlorine  into  weak 
prussic  acid,  and  warming  the  mixture  in  which  the  chloride  of  cyan- 
ogen dissolves.  This  gas.  which  is  very  irritating  and  poisonous,  may 
be  obtained  crystallized  in  needles  by  exposure  to  a  very  low  tempera- 
ture.    It  combines  with  ammonia,  forming  a  crystalline  substance. 

The  solid  chloride  may  be  prepared  by  acting  on  anhydrous  prussic 
acid  with  chlorine,  or  by  heating  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  in  a  car- 
rent  of  chlorine.  It  sublimes  in  white  transparent  needles.  It  dis- 
solves unaltered  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  decomposed  by  hot  water 
into  hydrochloric  and  cyanuric  acids. 
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Iodide  of  cyanogen  is  prepared  by  distilling,  in  a  retort,  a  mixture 
of  iodine,  cyanide  of  mercury  and  water.  At  a  moderate  heat,  the 
iodide  of  cyanogen  passes  over  and  condenses  in  the  neck  of  the  retort, 
as  a  flocculent  mass  of  snow-white  needles.  These  crystals  irritate  the 
eyes;  they  dissolve  in  water  unaltered,  and  volatilize  at  113**. 

OF  THE  SIMPLE  METALLIC  CYANIDES. 

Cyanide  of  Fotamum, — K.Cy.  May  be  formed  by  the  direct  union 
of  its  elements,  or  by  adding  an  excess  of  prussic  acid  to  a  solution  of 
potash,  and  evaporating  rapidly  without  the  access  of  air.  It  is  pro- 
duced also  whenever  carbonaceous  matter  is  calcined  in  contact  with 
potash,  provided  nitrogen  be  present.  The  best  mode  of  obtaining  it, 
however,  is  to  expose  the  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  to  a  full  red  heat 
in  a  close  iron  crucible.  The  cyanide  of  iron  is  decomposed,  nitrogen 
being  given  off,  and  carburet  of  iron  remaining  with  the  unaltered 
cyanide  of  potassium.  The  half-melted  mass  is  to  be  coarsely  pow- 
dered, and  digested  in  boiling  weak  spirit  of  wine,  from  which  the  salt 
crystallizes  in  cubes  on  cooling.  Spirit  of  sp.  gr.  0-900  at  60**,  is  re- 
markable for  dissolving  a  large  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium  when 
boiling,  but  depositing  it  nearly  totally  when  it  cools. 

This  salt  in  solution  reacts  alcaline,  and  smells  of  bitter  almonds, 
and  hence  probably  decomposes  water  when  dissolved.  Its  crystals  de- 
liquesce and  are  decomposed,  even  in  close  vessels,  after  a  short  time, 
by  contact  with  water,  into  ammonia  and  formiate  of  potash. 

The  cyanide  of  potassium  possesses  very  remarkable  reducing  pro- 
perties when  fused  with  metallic  compounds.  It  deoxidizes  and  desul- 
phurates  as  well  by  means  of  its  potassium  as  by  its  carbon,  and  hence 
has  become  a  highly  valuable  agent  in  metallurgic  and  assay  analyses ; 
its  great  fusibility  enabling  it  to  act  most  beneficially  as  a  flux.  In 
solution  also  it  serves  as  an  agent  as  well  of  qualitative  as  of  quanti- 
tative research,  and  has  now  become  an  indispensable  material  in  the 
laboratory.  For  these  purposes  it  need  not  however  be  absolutely  pure, 
and  the  following  process  afi'ords  it  in  a  state  fit  for  use.  Eight  parts 
of  dry  ferroprussiate  of  potassium  and  three  of  pure  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash are  to  be  fused  together  in  an  iron  crucible,  until  the  iron  of  the 
salt  has  perfectly  separated  as  a  grey  spongy  mass,  and  the  fused  salt 
appears  perfectly  colourless  on  cooUng.  It  is  to  be  then  poured  out  on 
a  flag,  and  preserved  in  close  vessels  for  use.  In  this  process  the 
action  is,  that  the  cyanide  of  iron  of  the  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium 
is  decomposed,  and  produces  with  the  carbonate  of  potash,  metallic 
iron,  and  a  mixture  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  cyanate  of  potash, 
whilst  carbonic  acid  is  given  off.     From  two  equivalents  of  ferroprussiate 
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of  potash  and  one  of  carbonate  of  potash,  result  two  of  metallic  iron, 
five  equivalents  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  one  equivalent  of  ejanate 
of  potash. 

The  properties  of  the  cyanide  of  sodium  and  of  the  hydro-cyanate 
of  ammonia  are  quite  similar. 

The  Cyanides  of  Barium,  strontium,  calcium,  and  magnesium  are 
soluble  in  water  and  crystallizable. 

Cyanide  of  Zinc  is  prepared  by  adding  prussic  acid  to  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  zinc,  when  it  precipitates  as  a  white  powder.  Cldoride  of 
zinc  is  not  decomposed  by  prussic  acid.  With  cyanide  of  potassium  it 
forms  a  double  salt. 

Cyanide  of  Copper  is  formed  as  a  whitish  precipitate  when  prussic 
acid  and  potash  are  added  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  When 
boiled  it  becomes  yellow,  and  combines  with  the  oxide  of  copper  to 
form  an  oxycyanide  of  a  lively  green  colour.  It  forms  double  salts  with 
the  alcaline  cyanides. 

Cyanide  of  Mercury. — Hg.Cy.  Eq.  1575  or  126\  May  be  pre- 
pared by  boiling  two  parts  of  prussian  blue  with  one  of  red  oxide  of 
mercury  and  eight  of  water,  until  the  residue  becomes  red-brown.  The 
filtered  liquor  yields  cyanide  of  mercury  in  crystals,  which,  however^ 
are  not  quite  free  from  iron,  and  require  to  be  digested  with  a  little 
more  oxide  of  mercury  and  then  recrystallizcd.  The  best  mode  of 
preparing  it  is  to  distil  fifteen  parts  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  with 
thirteen  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  100  of  water,  nearly  to  dryness,  and  to 
digest  the  prussic  acid  so  obtained  with  twelve  parts  of  finely  powdered 
oxide  of  mercury,  until  this  is  completely  dissolved.  The  solution 
yields  by  evaporation,  and  cooling,  fourteen  parts  of  pure  crystallized 
cyanide  of  mercury.  By  washing  out  the  residue  in  the  retort  witli 
water,  five  parts  of  pure  Prussian  blue  may  be  obtained. 

Cyanide  of  mercury  crystallizes  in  colourless  rectangular  prisms,  as 
qq  in  the  figure,  terminated  by  numerous  secondary  &ces, 
as,  ee.  These  crystals  are  anhydrous  and  occasionally 
opaque.  When  heated  it  is  resolved  into  mercury  and 
cyanogen,  of  wliich  a  portion  is  transformed  into  the  brown 
powder  (paracyanogen).  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 
It  tastes  as  the  other  mercurial  salts.  So  great  is  the  affinity  of  mer- 
cury to  cyanogen,  that  cyanide  of  potassium,  when  boiled  with  oxide 
of  mercury,  is  decomposed,  and  caustic  potash  liberated.  In  a  solu- 
tion of  cyanide  of  mercury,  no  test  indicates  the  presence  of  the  metal 
except  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  oxygen  acids, 
but  muriatic  acid  forms  prussic  acid  and  chloride  of  mercury. 

Cyanide  of  mercury,  when  digested  with  aji  excess  of  oxide  of  mer- 
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cury,  combines  with  it  in  two  proportions,  forming  the  ajsy-cyanides  of 
mercury,  HgCy  +  HgO,  and  HgCy  +  3HgO.  These  bodies  are  so- 
luble in  water,  and  crystallize  in  prismatic  needles. 

With  iodide  of  potassium,  cyanide  of  mercury  combines,  forming  a 
substance,  2HgCy  +  K.I,  which  is  very  soluble  in  boiUng  water,  and 
crystallizes  in  brilliant  white  micaceous  plates,  on  cooling.  This  salt 
is  instantly  reddened  by  any  mineral  acid,  which  liberates  iodide  of 
mercury.  With  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  a.  similar  compound  is 
formed,  2  HgCy  +  K.CySa. 

Cyanide  of  mercury  combines  with  the  alcaline  cyanides,  and  with 
the  alcaline  chlorides,  and  bromides,  forming  double  salts,  possessing 
no  special  interest.  It  combines  with  many  oxygen-salts  also,  as  the 
chromate  and  formiate  of  potash. 

As  prussic  acid  is  now  no  longer  prepared  from  cyanide  of  mercury, 
this  body  is  not  so  important  as  formerly.  It  is  poisonous  and  is  occa* 
sionally  employed  in  medicine. 

Cyanide  of  Silver, — AgCy,  Is  a  white  powder  insoluble  in  water, 
which  combines  with  other  cyanides  to  form  double  salts.  It  is  soluble 
in  water  of  ammonia,  but  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  except  it  be  strong 
and  boiling.     Heated  it  gives  cyanogen  and  metallic  silver. 

Cyanide  of  Palladium, — In  its  affinity  for  cyanogen,  palladium  re- 
sembles mercury.  Every  soluble  salt  of  palladium  is  decomposed  by 
prussic  acid,  a  pale  yellow  precipitate  being  formed.  This  cyanide  of 
palladium  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  acids,  and  in  ammonia. 
Heated  it  gives  cyanogen  and  leaves  the  metal.  It  forms  a  very  ex- 
tensive class  of  double  salts. 

Cyanide  of  Gold, — AuCya.  Is  a  pale  yellow  powder,  forming  double 
salts  with  the  alcaline  cyanides. 

Protocyanide  of  Iron, — FeCy.  Is  not  known  in  an  isolated  form, 
but  it  enters  into  combination  with  the  other  metallic  cyanides,  forming 
double  salts,  which  are  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  cyanogen 
compounds.  The  iron  in  these  salts  cannot  be  separated  by  an  alcali, 
and  hence  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  element  of  the  negative  consti- 
tuent ;  they  are  hence  often  termei  ferrocyanides,  or  ferroprusnales  of 
whatever  other  metal  they  may  contain. 

COMPLEX  METALLIC  CYANIDES. 

It  is  found  that  the  property  just  referred  to  in  the  case  of  cyanide 
of  iron,  presents  itself  also  in  the  case  of  other  cyanides,  in  which  also 
the  peculiar  reactions  of  the  contained  metal  are  no  longer  observable, 
but  it  appears  to  form  ynth  cyanogen  a  species  of  compound  radical. 
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ranking  with  cyanogen  itself,  and  generating  with  the  several  metals, 
salts,  equally  remarkable  and  definite  with  the  simple  cyanides.  Of  the 
bodies  that  possess  this  singular  character,  the  cyanides  of  iron  are  the 
most  remarkable;  the  cyanides  of  platinum,  and  of  palladium,  of 
nickel,  and  of  cobalt,  affect  the  same  law,  and  require  some  notice. 
The  theoretical  views  put  forward  in  relation  to  this  class  of  bodies  will 
be  best  described  after  having  noticed  the  properties  of  the  most  im- 
portant, ferrocyanides. 

Ferrocyanides  and  Ferridct/anides. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Hydrogen. — Ferrocyanic  Acid. — ^FeCy  +  2.HCy. 
When  the  ferrocyanide  of  lead  is  decomposed  by  sulphuret  of  hydro- 
gen, a  solution  is  obtained,  which  yields,  on  evaporation  in  vacuo, 
small  granular  crystals,  which  have  a  well  marked  acid  reaction,  and 
produce,  by  acting  on  metalUc  oxides,  all  the  ordinary  ferrocyanides. 
If  the  solution  be  boiled,  it  is  resolved  into  prussic  acid  and  a  white 
precipitate  which  becomes  blue  in  the  air.  The  crystals  undergo  the 
same  change  spontaneously  after  some  time. 

The  ferrocyanide  of  hydrogen  may  be  more  easfly  prepared  by  mix- 
ing a  cold  saturated  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  its  own 
volume  of  strong  muriatic  acid,  and  agitating  the  mixture  with  ether, 
which  separates  the  ferrocyanic  acid  in  whitish  scales.  These  may 
easily  be  removed  with  the  ether,  which  floats  on  the  dense  solution  of 
chloride  of  potassium,  and  on  being  very  cautiously  dried  they  may  be 
purified  by  solution  in  alcohol,  from  which  they  can  be  crystaUized  by 
spontaneous  evaporation.  Unless  access  of  air  be  prevented  they  will 
be  totally  decomposed,  water  and  prussian  blue  being  formed. 

Ferrocyanide  af  Potassium.— F^j  +  2.KCy  +  3Aq.  Eq,  26S7-5, 
or  211'0.  This  compound,  of  which  I  have  often  spoken  as  yellow 
pruadate  of  potash,  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  for  the  purposes  of 
the  arts,  and  of  pharmacy,  by  calcining  together  some  animal  matters, 
as  blood,  hoofs,  horns,  &c.  with  pearlashes,  and  iron  filings.  It  may 
be  formed  even  if  the  organic  matter  do  not  contain  nitrogen,  as  that 
element  may  be  suppUed  from  the  air.  The  operation  is  conducted  in 
large  iron  pots  arranged  in  a  furnace,  so  that  the  mass  can  be  heated 
to  dull  redness  and  continually  agitated  as  it  forms  a  tenacious  paste, 
the  calcining  of  which  is  continued  as  long  as  it  bums  with  a  white 
flame ;  it  is  then  taken  out  of  the  pot,  and  when  cold,  boiled  in  water, 
which,  by  evaporation,  yields  the  salt  in  crystals.  If  it  has  not  dis- 
solved iron  enough,  some  copj^eras  is  added  as  long  as  the  Prussian 
blue,  which  at  first  forms,  is  found  to  redissolve.     After  what  has  been 
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said  of  the  formation  of  cyanogen  (p.  730),  the  general  theory  of  this 
process  may  easily  be  understood. 

The  process  for  preparing  this  salt  has  recently  been   accurately 
studied  by  Liebig  whose  observations  have  explained  satisfactorily  the 
conditions  necessary  for  practical  success.     He  has  shown  that  the  mass 
formed  by  the   fusion  of  the  alcali  with  the  organic  matter  does  not 
contain  any  iron  in  combination.     There  is  no  ferrocyanide  formed  at 
that  st^ge,  in  fact  we  know  that  it  could  not  exist  at  that  high  tem- 
perature.    On  washing  such  a  saline  mass  with  cold  water,  only  cyanide 
of  potassium  is  dissolved,  but  if  that  mass,  which  always  contains  a 
quantity  of  iron  either  metallic  or  as  sulphuret,  derived  from  the  pots, 
or  from  the  materials  employed,  be  digested  with  hot  water,  the  solution 
becomes  yellow,  iron  is  dissolved,    and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is 
produced.     If  air  be  excluded,  the  iron  dissolves  in  the  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas,  but  if  air  be 
present  oxygen  is  absorbed.     In  both  cases  potash  is  produced.     If  the 
iron  were  a  sulphuret,  sulphuret  of  potassium  is  formed.     The  fused 
mass  contains  an  excess  of  potash,  which,  when  boiled  with  the  cyanide 
of  potassium  tends  to  break  up  the  latter  into  formiate  of  potash  and 
ammonia,  CN  +  K  with  4H0,  giving  C2HO  +  KO  and  NH3.     It  is 
therefore  recommended  in  the  process  of  manufacture  not  to  heat  the 
liquors  from  the  fused  mass  to  boiling,  until,  by  dissolving  the  proper 
quantity  of  iron,  the  cyanide  has  been  totally  converted  into  ferrocyan- 
ide of  potassium.     It  is  also  of  importance  to  exclude  any  excess  of 
air  from  the  furnace  in  which  the  fusion  of  the  alcali  and  ammoniacal 
matter   is  conducted   as   the  formation  of  cyanate  of  potash,  which 
should  afterwards  be  decomposed  by  the  water  into  bicarbonate  of  am- 
monia, might  entail  considerable  loss. 

The  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  crystallizes  in  truncated  octohedrons 

with  a  rectangular  base  e  e  e,  2&m  the  figure,  of  which  a  represents  the 

/f      ....Z^-^  usual  simple,  and  b  a  more  complicated 

V\  *  V/  /^^^^0^^\^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  secondary  plane p  often  being 
C^r'^'i'"^^  ^^^^y:^  so  large  as  to  render  the  crystal  merely 
tabular.  Its  colour  is  fine  citron-yellow,  but  when  dried  it  becomes 
white.  By  a  further  heat,  in  close  vessels,  it  fuses,  and  when  ignited 
gives  off  nitrogen,  and  leaves  cyanide  of  potassium  and  carburet  of 
iron.  Heated  in  open  vessels,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  forms  cyanate 
of  potash.  Its  use  in  the  preparation  of  these  bodies  and  of  prussic 
acid  has  been  already  detailed.  If  it  be  digested  with  oxide  of  mer- 
cury,  cyanide  of  mercury  is  formed,  and  oxide  of  iron  and  caustic 

potash  set  free. 

If  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  be  boiled  in  water,  with  sulphate  of 
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mercury  it  gives  sulphate  of  potash^  cyanide  of  mercury,  and  Everitfs 
yellow  salt.  This  process  was  recommended  as  a  mode  of  obtaining 
cyanide  of  mercury,  but  it  is  rendered  difficult  in  practice,  because  that 
with  cyanide  of  mercury,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  forms  a  double 
salt,  whose  formula  I  found  to  be  3HgCy  +  (FeCy  +  2KCy)  +  4Aq. 
It  crystallizes  in  pale  yellow  rhombic  tables. 

In  the  arts,  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  of  importance  for  dye- 
ing various  sliades  of  blue ;  to  the  chemist  it  is  specially  of  interest, 
as  from  it  all  the  cyanogen  compounds  are  most  economically  formed, 
and  that  from  the  peculiar  precipitates  it  gives  with  solutions  of  most 
metals,  it  is  of  eminent  service  in  their  detection.  Thus,  with  solutions 
of  8^ilver,  mercury ,  bismuth,  tin,  lead,  nickel,  zinc,  manganese  and 
cerium,  it  gives  white  precipitates ;  that  with  mercury  gradually  be- 
comes blueish,  and  that  of  manganese  reddish.  With  copper,  the  pre- 
cipitate is  of  a  rich  chocolate  colour ;  with  cobalt,  greenish,  changing 
to  red  ',  with  uranium  and  molybdenum,  brown,  and  with  chrome,  grey- 
ish-green. All  these  precipitates  contain  cyanide  of  iron,  unit^  to 
two  atoms  of  cyanide  of  the  other  metal ;  being  itM^ferrocyanidea. 

It  is  on  solutions  of  iron  that  the  action  of  this  re-agent  is  the  moat 
remarkable.  With  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  a  whitish  pre- 
cipitate is  obtained,  which  consists  of  the  cyanides  of  iron  and  potas- 
sium, united  in  proportions,  which  are  not  well  known.  Exposed  to 
the  air  this  body  absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  blue.  With  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  iron  pure  Prussian  blue  is  precipitated.  This  substance 
is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  muriatic  acid,  and  gives  with  caustic  alca- 
lies,  oxide  of  iron,  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium;  its  formula  is 
Fe/Cyg,  or  it  consists  of  S.FeCy  +  2.re9Cy3.  Its  formation  involves 
a(FeCy-f  2.KCy)  and  ^(FeA  +  3.SO3),  and  there  remain  dissolved 
six  atoms  of  sulphate  of  potash.  For  the  manufacture  of  Prussian 
blue,  for  the  purposes  of  the  arts,  the  impure  liquor  obtained  by  di- 
gesting in  water  the  calcined  mass  of  animal  matter,  potash  and  iron, 
described  (p.  744),  is  decomposed  by  an  excess  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  the  resulting  precipitate  digested  in  muriatic  acid,  and  exposed  to 
the  air,  until  it  assumes  its  proper  colour.  It  is  then  dried  carefully 
at  a  moderate  heat. 

Another  kind  of  Prussian  blue  is  produced,  when  Everitf  s  salt,  or 
the  white  precipitate  produced  by  protosulphate  of  iron  with  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash,  is  exposed  moist  to  the  air.  It  is  termed  basic 
Prussian  blue.  As  Everitt's  salt  consists  of  2FeCy  +  KCy,  and  that 
this  last  dissolves  out,  there  is  the  same  number  of  atoms  of  cyanogen 
and  iron,  and  the  excess  of  iron  above  that  necessary  to  form  true 
Prussian  blue,  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air;  the  oxide  so 
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formed  remaining  united  with  the  Prussian  blue.  From  9FeCy  and 
30,  there  is  thus  formed  (3FeCy  +  a.FeaCys  +  FeaOj)  the  basic  com- 
pound. Its  formula  may  also  be  writtten  as  FejCyaO  or  FcjCya  -H  FeO; 
being  analogous  to  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  in  constitution. 

The/errocyanides  of  sodium,  barium,  &c.,  possess  all  the  essential 
characters  of  the  potassium  salt,  and  need  not  be  further  noticed. 

The  ferrocyanides  in  many  cases  combine  with  each  other,  forming 
salts,  which  contain  three  different  metals  combined  with  cyanogen. 

Sesquicyanide  of  Iron. — FcaCyj.  Is  not  known  in  an  isolated  form^ 
but  like  the  protocyanide,  enters  into  a  number  of  combinations  with 
the  other  metallic  cyanides,  which  may  be  called  tiih&T  perferroct/anides 
QT  ferridcyanides  as  proposed  by  Liebig. 

Ferridcyanide  of  Potassium, — Red  Prussiate  of  Potash.  Ye^Cy^  + 
3.KCy.  Is  formed  by  passing  chlorine  through  a  solution  of  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash,  until  it  ceases  to  give  Prussian  blue  with  solution 
of  persulphate  of  iron.  The  liquor  becomes  of  a  deep-green  colour, 
but  on  evaporation  yields  anhydrous  fine  ruby-red  prismatic  crystals, 
wliich  are  generally  macles.  The  products  of  its  decomposition  by 
heat  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  yellow  salt.  It  dissolves  in  thirty- 
eight  parts  of  cold  water ;  its  solution,  if  pure,  is  yellow,  but  more 
commonly  is  green. 

This  salt  rivals  that  already  described  in  its  utiUty  as  a  re-agent  for 
the  proper  metals.  The  precipitates  it  gives  with  their  solutions  are, 
tin,  white ;  mercury,  silver  and  zinc,  yellow ;  titanium,  nickel,  copper 
and  bismuth,  yellowish  brown ;  and  cobalt,  uranium  and  manganese, 
brown.  It  is,  however,  with  the  salts  of  iron  that  its  reaction  is  most 
remarkable.  With  a  persalt  of  iron  it  merely  colours  the  liquor  green, 
but  with  a  solution  of  a  protosalt  it  gives  a  blue  precipitate,  even  richer 
in  colour  than  the  proper  Prussian  blue,  and  consisting  of  FeaCys,  o? 
of  FcaCys  +  3.FeCy ;  thus,  containing  the  same  protocyanide  with  half 
as  much  sesquicyanide  as  exists  in  common  Prussian  blue.  This  Per* 
ridcyanide  of  iron  is  made  for  commerce,  and  sold  as  TumbulPs  PruS' 
sian  blue.     It  is  used  extensively  in  calico  printing. 

Ferridcyanide  of  Hydrogen, — If  we  digest  ferridcyanide  of  lead  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  red  liquor  is  obtained,  which  yields  on  evapora- 
tion a  mass  of  minute  brownish-yellow  needles,  the  formula  of  which 
is  FcaCya  +  3CyH.  This  body  reddens  Htmus,  and  has  a  sour  astrin- 
gent taste ;  upon  another  theory  it  is  considered  to  be  a  compound  of 
hydrogen  with  a  compound  radical,  (FejCye),  and  is  i^rmQiferridcyanie 
acid. 

In  the  history  of  these  complex  cyanides  we  meet  three  facts,  on 
which  the  theories  of  their  constitution  must  be  founded.     Ist.  The 
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extraordinary  tendency  to  double  combination,  which  no  othc»  body 
possesses  in  the  same  degree.  2nd.  That  in  ahnost  all  cases  the  cyan- 
ogen enters  into  the  compound^  in  the  proportion  of  three,  six  or  nine 
atoms.  And  3rd.  That  one  metallic  element,  as  iron,  in  each  com- 
pound, is  retained  with  extraordinary  force,  not  being  detected  therein 
by  its  ordinary  re-agents.  The  original  view  proposed  by  Berzelius,  of 
considering  these  compounds  as  mere  double  salts,  and  upon  which  the 
formulae  given  hitherto  have  been  constructed,  does  not  account 
sufficiently  for  these  facts,  and  I  hence  consider  it  as  less  applicable  to 
them  than  the  theories  suggested  by  Graham  and  by  Liebig. 

The  latter  chemist  founds  his  view  upon  the  third  fact,  and  supposes 
that  there  exists  a  series  of  compound  radicals,  consisting  of  cyanogen 
united  with  a  metal.  Thus,  ferrocyanogen  (FeCyj)  or  Cfy,  and^^firirf- 
cyanogen  {^Qju-^^  or  Cfy^,  these  two  being  isomeric ;  cobaUocyanogei^ 
(CoaCye)  or  Cky,  and  many  others ;  and  these  radicals  combine  with 
hydrogen  to  form  polybasic  hydracids,  from  which,  the  hydrogen  being 
replaced  by  a  metal,  result  the  ordinary  complex  cyanides.  Thus^  the 
ferrocyanogen  being  bibasic,  its  acid  is  Cfy  +  2H ;  its  potash  salt  Cfy 
+  2K ;  its  copper  salt  Cfy  +  2Cu ;  and  if  each  atom  of  hydrogen  be 
replaced  by  a  different  metal,  then  the  triple  salt,  fonned  by  Mosander, 
are  produced :  thus,  the  salt  written  on  BerzeUus'  view,  as  (FeCy  + 
2KCy)  +  (FeCy  +  2CaCy)  becomes  Cfy  +  Ca.K.  and  similarly  there 
is  Cfy  +  Ba.K.  &c. 

The  red  prussiate  of  potash,  Liebig  supposes  to  contain  a  radical 
(EeJCy^)  or  Cfy2  isomeric  with,  but  of  double  the  atomic  weight  of 
ferrocyanogen ;  tlns/errideyanogen  forms  with  hydrogen  a  tribasic  acid, 
Cfy2  +  Ha,  by  replacement  of  the  hydrogen,  in  which,  by  three  atoms 
of  the  same  or  of  different  metals,  the  various  /erridcyanides  are  pro- 
duced, as  Cfy,  +  K3,  Cfy,  +  8Cu,  &c. 

The  Prussian  blues,  on  this  theory,  are  considered  to  be  compounds 
of  ferrocyanide  with  ferridcyanide  of  iron ;  thus, 

8.  Cfy.  Fe2  -^  Cfy2'  Fea      expresses  common  Prussian  blue. 
Cfyi,  Tea  „       TurnbuU'B  Prussian  blue. 

S.Cfy.Fe  +  Cfy2.Fea  +  'Pe^O^  „       basic  Prussian  blue. 

This  theory  accounts  very  strictly  for  the  first  and  third  of  the  fund- 
amental facts  which  I  described,  as  characterizing  the  cyanogen  com- 
pounds. The  theory  of  Graliam  is  specially  based  upon  the  tendency 
of  three  atoms  of  cyanogen  to  enter  together  into  combination  with 
other  bodies,  as  is  shown  not  only  in  its  relation  to  metals,  but  to 
oxygen,  as  in  cyanuric  acid,  and  hence  we  may  assume  that  cyanogen^ 
as  Cy^,  with  three  times  its  ordinary  atomic  weight,  forms  a  distinct 
radical  (paracyan  ?)   which  forms  with  oxygen  and  with  hydrogen 
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tribasic  acids,  Cyg.O,  and  Cy3.H,.  From  the  replacement  of  more  or 
less  of  this  hydrogen,  in  the  latter,  by  equivalents  of  one  or  more 
metal,  the  various  cyanides  may  be  formed.     Thus,  for  example  : 

Cys  4.  Fe.2K    .     .     .    yeUow  prussiate  of  potash. 

C73  -f~  Fe.E.Ca     .     .    ferropnusiate  of  Ume  and  potash. 

Cya  +  Fe.2H    .    .    .    ferropnissic  acid. 

The  basic  of  the  red  prussiate  of  potash  should  be  then  another 
polymeric  cyanogen,  Cyg,  which  would  form,  with  hydrogen,  a  penta- 
basic  acid  Oy^  4-  H5,  in  which,  more  or  less  of  replacement  by  metals 
should  give  the  various  ferridcyanides.  Thus,  ferridprussic  acid  should 
be  Cy^  +  Fe^.Hs,  and  red  prussiate  of  potash  Cy^  +  rej.Kj.  and  so 
on ;  Turnbull's  Prussian  blue  becomes,  on  this  theory,  simply  Cy^  + 
Fe^ ;  the  common  Prussian  blue  is  (Cyg  +  Pcj)  +  Cyg.Fcs. ;  and  by 
the  addition  of  FcaOa  to  that  the  basic  Prussian  blue  is  formed. 

I  am  rather  inclined  to  adopt  Graham's  view,  although  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  we  have  not  grounds  for  positive  decision. 
He  proposes  to  term  the  radical,  Cy3,  prussine,  but  has  not  given  any 
name  to  that  whose  formula  is  Cye. 

Platinocyanides  and  Palladiocyanides. 

If  finely  divided  platinum,  either  spongy  platinum  or  platinum  black, 
be  cautiously  heated  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  until  the  mass  fuses, 
a  dark  mass  is  formed,  which  on  boiling  with  water,  gives  a  solution  of 
platino-cyanide  of  potassium,  from  which  on  cooling,  the  salt  crystal- 
lizes in  long  prisms.  The  formula  of  tliis  salt  is  PtCy  +  KCy.  and  if 
we  assume  a  radical,  platino-cyanogen,  Cpty.  =  PtCy^.  the  salt  is 
K.Cpty.  It  is  therefore  monobasic.  This  salt  is  dichroic,  being  yellow 
by  transmitted,  and  blue  by  reflected  light. 

There  also  exists  another  more  complex  platinocyanide  of  potassium, 
having  the  formula  5PtCy  4.  6. KCy. 

By  decomposing  the  soluble  salts  of  mercury  or  lead,  by  platino- 
cyanide of  potassium,  insoluble  compounds  are  obtained,  from  which 
when  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  the  hydroplatino- 
cyanic  acid  is  set  free.  PtCy  +  HCy.  This  acid  crystallizes  in  copper- 
red  scaler.  Another  kind  of  salt  may  be  formed  by  acting  on  a  solutfbn 
of  platinocyanide  of  potassium  with  chlorine.  Its  formula  is  PtjCy,  + 
2.K  Cy  +  5Aq.  and  is  related  to  the  former  as  the  red  is  to  the  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash. 

The  PalladiO'Cyanides  are  perfectly  analogous  in  their  history  to  the 
platino-cyanides,  as  are  also  the  Iridio-cyanides,  except  that  the  latter 
are  apparently  bibasic,  the  salt  being  constituted  Uke  the  ferrocyanides. 
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CobaltO'  Ct/anid€S, 

On  decomposing  a  salt  of  cobalt  with  an  excess  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium^ the  precipitate  first  formed  redissplves^  and  forms  a  colourless 
solution^  from  wldch  the  cobalto-cyanide  of  potaanum  crystallizes^  by 
evaporation  and  cooling,  in  pale  yellow  oblique  rhombic  prisms.  In 
this  salt  the  cobalt  exists  as  sesqui-cyanide,  and  as  the  metal  cannot  be 
recognized  by  ordinary  tests,  a  cohalto-cyanogen  is  assumed^  which  is 
tribasio,  and  has  hence  the  formula  Co2Cyg  or  Cky.  The  potash  salt 
is  consequently  CojCya  +  SKCy.or  Kj.Cky.  The  cobalto-cyanic  acid 
is  best  prepared  from  the  cobalto-cyanide  of  lead,  which  is  a  white 
powder  insoluble  in  water,  and  easily  prepared  by  mixing  solutions  of 
cobalto-cyanide  of  potassium  and  acetate  of  lead.  On  diffusing  the 
lead  compound  tlu'ough  water,  and  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  a 
current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphuret  of  lead  is  formed^  and 
cobalto-cyanic  acid  set  free  in  solution ;  from  which  by  evaporation  and 
cooling  it  may  be  obtained  crystallized  in  needles.  It  tastes  acid, 
and  neutralizes  bases,  and  is  decomposed  by  a  strong  heat ;  its  formula 
is  CojCyg  +  3HCy  or  HgCky. 

The  use  of  these  compounds  in  separating  nickel  and  cobalt  has  been 
described  in  page  516. 

The  ManganO'Cyanides,  Chroino-cyanideSy  and  Nicheh-cyanidez  are 
perfectly  similar  to  the  cobalto-cyanides  in  general  properties,  and 
appear  to  have  the  same  tribasic  character  of  their  saline  combinations, 
herein  resembling  the  ferrid-cyanides  and  the  cyanogen  being  equally 
divided  between  the  two  metals. 


OF    SULPnOCYANOGEN    AND    THE   PRODUCTS   OF   ITS 

DECOMPOSITION. 

If  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  well  dried,  and  mixed  carefully  with 
half  its  weight  of  sulphur,  in  fine  powder,  be  heated  in  an  iron  vessel, 
to  perfect  fusion,  which  takes  place  at  a  dull  red  heat,  the  sulphur 
combines  with  all  the  cyanogen,  forming  sulpho-cyanogen,  which  unites 
'wjth  the  potassium,  whilst  the  iron  is  converted  into  sulphuret.  By 
digesting  the  fused  mass  in  water,  the  former  dissolves,  and  is  obtained, 
by  evaporation  and  cooling,  in  long  striated  prisms  similar  to  those  of 
nitre.  The  composition  of  this  salt  is  expressed  by  the  formula  CyS 
+  KS  or  CySj  +  K.  It  is  termed  sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium.  If 
the  temperature  be  not  raised  too  high,  the  iron  forms  also  sulpho- 
cyanide,  which  dissolves,  and  may  be  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  a 
slight  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash ;  by  tliis  means,  one-half  more 
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product  may  be  obtained  than  is  yielded  if  the  sulpho-cyanide  of  iron 
be  too  violently  heated,  and  thereby  converted  into  sulphuret. 

On  passing  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  into  a  solution  of  the  salt  thus 
formed,  or  by  heating  it  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  chloride,  or  nitrate  of 
potassium  is  formed,  and  a  deep  yellow  precipitate  produced,  which 
contains  all  the  sulphur  and  cyanogen  of  the  salt ;  this  body  had  been 
considered  to  be  the  sulphocyanogcn,  but  its  composition  is  complex, 
being  a  mixture  of  several  different  bodies.  It  is  very  light  and 
insoluble  in  water.  It  combines  with  all  of  the  metals,  and  with  hy- 
drogen, forming  well-defined  salts. 

Hydro-mlpliocyanic  Acid, — Cy.Sj  +  H.  Is  formed  by  decomposing 
sulpho-cyanide  of  lead  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  sulphuret  of 
hydrogen.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which  reacts,  and  tastes  acid.  By 
distillation  it  is  decomposed. 

Sulpho-cyanide  of  Potassium, — Cy.Sa  +  K.  This  salt,  of  which 
the  mode  of  preparation  has  been  just  described,  forms  anhydrous 
prisms,  cool  and  pungent  in  taste  j  it  is  abundantly  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  and  sHghtly  dehquescent.  It  is  employed  in  the  laboratory 
as  a  test  for  peroxide  of  iron. 

Sulpho-cyanide  of  lead  is  a  crystalline  powder,  prepared  by  mixing 
solutions  of  a  salt  of  lead  and  of  sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium. 

Of  the  sulpho-cyanides  of  iron,  the  proto-salt,  Fe  -f  CyS2  forms  a 
colourless  solution,  which  becomes  red  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
sesqui-salt,  Fcj  +  S.CySj,  forms  a  deep  blood-red  liquor,  when  a  solu- 
ble sulpho-cyanide  is  mixed  with  any  salt  of  the  peroxide  of  iron.  It 
serves  thus  as  a  very  deUcate  test  of  the  presence  of  iron,  and  also  for 
tliat  of  cyanogen ;  it  is  so  applied  to  the  detection  of  prussic  acid,  as 
noticed  p.  740. 

These  sulpho-cyanides  may  be  considered  either  as  double  sulphurets 
of  cyanogen  and  of  a  metal,  as  Cy.S  -f  S.K,  &c.,  or  as  salts  of  the 
compound  radical  sulpho-cyanogen,  CySj  -|-  K.  &c.  The  latter  view 
has  been  almost  universally  adopted  by  chemists.  Berzelius  has  pro- 
posed to  term  this  hypothetic  radical,  Rhodan,  and  its  salts  rhodanides, 
for  the  radical  is  certainly  not  mere  sulphuret  of  cyanogen,  nor  can  a 
pure  sulphuret  of  cyanogen  be  prepared  from  any  of  those  salts. 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  researches  of  PameU,  Vcelkel  and 
Jameson,  that  although  sulpho-cyanogen  really  exists  in  these  salts, 
yet  that  the  yellow  substance  extracted  from  them  by  cldorine,  or  by 
nitric  acid,  as  described  just  now  under  that  name,  is  only  a  product  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  true  radical  rhodan,  which  has  not  been  as  yet 
isolated.  The  formula  of  the  yellow  powder  is  found  to  be  SC4N3H2O. 
When  acted  on  by  alcalies,  or  by  nitric  acid,  it  produces  an  acid  which 
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Parnell  liad  termed  the  thiocyanicy  which  is  polybasic.  It  is  a  pole 
yellow  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  more  so  in  alcohol.  Its 
formula  is  SiaCioN^HgOj.  Its  compounds  with  the  oxides  of  lead, 
silver,  mercury,  &c.,  are  insoluble.  This  new  acid  is  but  one  of  the 
bodies  produced  in  this  reaction. 

Jameson  considers  this  yellow  body  C4S4N2H2O,  to  be  really  a  com- 
pound of  the  true  sulphocyanic  radical,  with  hydro-sulphocyanic  acid 
and  water,  C4S4N2HA  being  equal  to  SjCy  +  SjCy.H  +  HO.  When 
dissolved  in  hydrosulphuret  of  potassium,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
given  off,  and  if  the  liquor  be  neutralized  by  an  acid,  a  white  precipitate 
forms,  consisting  of  8^66^4  H4.  This  body  acts  as  an  electro-negative 
radical,  and  forms  salts,  which  being  colourless  or  white,  Berzehus 
proposes  to  call  achromanidea ;  but  Jameson  terms  this  body  wlphh 
melloriy  as  it  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  sulphuret  of  hydrogen^  and 
mellon,  S4H4  and  CgN^. 

Persulphocyanogen.  If  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  be  heated  strongly 
in  a  current  of  dry  muriatic  gas  it  is  decomposed,  bisulphuret  of  carbon 
and  prussic  acid  being  set  free,  and  a  yellow  powder  produced,  which 
is  volatile,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  from  which  it 
crystallizes.  Its  composition  is  CyS,  -f  H  or  CyS^  +  HS.  It  there- 
fore is  a  hydracid,  containing  more  sulphur  than  sulphocyanic  acid. 
It  forms  salts,  generally  of  a  yellow  colour,  whence  Bcrzeb'us  proposes 
to  term  the  radical  of  its  salts  Xanthun, 

Mellon, — ^When  the  yellow  powder  obtained  from  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium  by  means  of  chlorine  or  nitric  acid,  is  heated,  it  is  decom- 
posed, yielding  sulphur,  sulphuret  of  carbon,  and  a  yellow  powder 
which  remains  as  fixed  residue,  and  to  wliich  Liebig  has  given  the  name 
of  melhn.  This  material  is  not  constant  in  composition,  being  a  mix- 
ture of  a  substance  termed  glaucene  with  the  true  mellon  which  is  ana- 
logous to  cyanogen  in  its  characters.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
or  dilute  acids.  Its  formula  is  CgN^  or  Ml,  and  when  strongly  ignited 
it  is  decomposed  into  three  volumes  of  cyanogen  and  one  of  nitrogen. 
Heated  with  potassium,  they  unite  with  combustion,  and  if  it  be  fused 
with  the  iodide,  or  bromide  of  potassium,  iodine  or  bromine  is  expelled^ 
and  mellonidc  of  potassium  formed. 

Hydro-mellmm  Acid. — H.Ml.  Is  formed  by  dissolving  mellonide  of 
potassium  in  boiling  water  and  adding  a  strong  acid.  A  gelatinous 
white  precipitate  forms,  which  dries  into  a  yellowish  powder,  HML 
+  Aq. 

Mellanide  of  Potodsium. — K.Ml.  Is  produced  by  adding  mellon  to 
sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium,  fused  in  a  porcelain  capsule ;  sulphur  and 
sulphuret  of  carbon  are  evolved.     On  dissolving  the  brown  mass  thus 
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formed,  in  boiling  water,  the  mellonide  of  potassium  crystallizes,  on 
cooling,  in  fine  colourless  needles. 

If  we  take  the  formula  of  sulphocyanogen  at  C2NS3,  the  formation 
of  raellon  consists  in  4(CjNSa),  producing  2(083)  witli  4S,  and  leaving 
C6N4 ;  but  on  Mr.  Parneirs  view  tlie  decomposition  is  by  no  means  so 
simple,  and  the  subsequent  discovery  of  glaucen  by  Voelckel  has 
rendered  Liebig's  explanation  insufficient. 

When  raellon  is  boiled  with  strong  nitric  acid  it  dissolves,  and  on 
cooling,  the  liquor  yields  octohedral  crystals  of  c^anilic  acid,  Tliis 
substance  has  the  same  formula  as  cyanuric  acid,  Cyz^z  +  3Aq ;  but 
its  relations  to  bases  are  not  well  understood.  Nitrate  of  ammonia  is 
formed ;  raellon,  C6N4,  and  three  atoms  of  water,  giving  CsNaOa  and 
NH'. 

Melam, — CiaHgNu.  Sulphocyanide  of  ammoninm,  on  being  heated, 
is  decoraposed  into  amraonia,  sulphuret  of  carbon,  and  sulphuret  of 
hydrogen  which  pass  off,  whilst  a  greyish-white  powder  reraains, 
which  is  m^lam.  The  same  result  is  obtained,  by  heating  to  fusion  a 
mixture  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  and  sal-ammoniac ;  in  this  case, 
chloride  of  potassium  also  remains  behind,  but  may  be  removed  by 
washing.  Melam  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  alcohol.  It  is  dissolved 
and  decomposed  by  boiling  acids  and  alcaline  solutions,  giving  origin 
to  a  series  of  remarkable  bodies. 

Mela  mine, — Celle^G-  Is  prepared  by  boiling  melam  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  until  the  liquor  becomes  quite  clear ;  it  is 
then  to  be  evaporated  until  it  begins  to  deposit  small  crystalline  plates, 
and  being  then  allowed  to  cool,  the  melamine  crystallizes  out  in  colour- 
less octohedrons,  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water.  It  has  no  action  on 
vegetable  colours,  but  it  combines  with  dilute  acids,  acting  as  a  base, 
and  forming  well  defined  salts,  which  liave  an  acid  reaction,  and  may  be 
obtained  crystallized. 

Aviimeline. — C6N5II5O2.  After  the  alcaline  solution  has  deposited 
the  melamine  by  cooling,  it  contains  ammeline,  which  precipitates  when 
acetic  acid  is  added.  This  is  to  be  purified  by  solution  in  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  precipitation  by  carbonate  of  amraonia.  It  then  forms  fine 
silky  needles,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  combines  with  the 
dilute  acids,  forming  crystallizable  salts. 

The  origin  of  these  bodies  consists  in  the  melam  decomposing  two 
atoms  of  water,  and  then  Ci2Hi,N,i02,  producing  CcHgNe,  and  CeNjHj 
Oj.  By  boiling  melam  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  the  same  decomposition 
occurs,  and  the  muriates  of  melamine  and  ammehne  crystallize  together 
on  cooling. 

If  any  of  the  above  three  bodies  be  dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric 
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acid,  and  the  solution  be  precipitated  by  alcohol,  a  white  powder  is 
obtained,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  strong  acids  and 
alcalies.  It  is  nearly  indifferently  acid  or  base,  as  it  combines  with 
nitric  acid,  and  also  with  oxide  of  silver.  It  is  termed  ammelide.  Its 
formula  is  C12H7N9O4  +  2Aq.  When  this  body  is  boQed  for  a  long 
time  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  ammonia 
and  cyanuric  acid,  which  last  is  the  ultimate  product  of  the  similar 
treatment  of  all  the  bodies  of  this  series. 

Yoelckel  has  shown,  that  in  the  action  of  heat  upon  sulphocyanide 
of  ammonia  and  on  sulphocyanogen,  there  are  produced  a  great  number 
of  other  bodies  than  those  described  by  Liebig,  and  also  has  rendered 
it  probable  that  some  of  those  analysed  by  Liebig  were  mixtures.  Thus 
it  appears  tolerably  certain  that  the  mellon  of  Liebig  only  exists  pure 
in  combination ;  the  powder  obtained  as  mellon  by  Liebig's  process 
always  containing  hydrogen.  When  melamine  is  strongly  heated  it  gives 
off  ammonia,  and  leaves  a  grey- white  powder  which  is  termed  glaueene 
S.CeNeHfi,  losing  SNHa  and  leaving  CiaNjHa  or  2.C6N4  +  NH,.  There 
is  therefore  the  simple  relation  between 

Mellon,  radical.  CeN^       »  Ml. 
Glaucene.  base    C1SK9H8  ~  2M1  +  NH3. 
Melamine.  base   CeNeHe  »  Ml  +  2.NH3. 

The  theoretical  constitution  of  these  bodies  remains  exceedingly  ob- 
scure. The  bases,  melamine  and  ammeline,  are  of  great  importance, 
from  their  close  analogy  to  the  alcaloids,  which  are  found  naturally  in 
many  plants ;  but  still  we  have  no  idea  of  the  mode  of  arrangement  of 
their  elements. 

Some  other  sulphur  compounds  of  cyanogen  are  known,  but  do  not 
require  much  notice.  Cyanogen  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  combining, 
form  orange  crystals,  insoluble  in  water. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

OP   STARCH,    LIGNINB,    GUM   AND   SUGAR,   WITH  THE   PRODUCTS   OP 
THEIR   DECOMPOSITION    BY   ACIDS   AND   ALCALIES. 

The  substances  now  to  be  described  form  a  very  remarkable  class  of 
organic  bodies.  They  are  found  abundantly  in  most  plants,  but  vary- 
ing somewhat  in  characters,  according  to  their  immediate  source,  and 
are  subservient  to  the  most  important  oflSces  of  the  vegetable  organ- 
ization, being  the  materials  from  whence  the  tissues  and  secretions  of 
the  plant  are  elaborated.  In  a  chemical  point  of  view,  they  are 
distinguished  by  a  remarkable  similarity  of  composition,  all  containing 
the  same  quantity  of  carbon  (twelve  atoms)  in  the  equivalent,  united 
to  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  are  always  present  in  the  proportions 
to  form  water.  In  this  may  be  found  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary 
transmutations  of  these  bodies,  from  one  to  another,  by  the  mere 
fixation  of  the  elements  of  water,  effected  by  the  influence  of  re-agents, 
or  by  the  organic  power  of  the  plant.  In  these  bodies  also  we  find 
an  example  of  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  a  constitution 
derived  from  physical,  and  that  resulting  from  vital  force.  In  the 
different  kinds  of  sugar,  the  crystalline  condition,  solubility,  &c. 
indicate  that  the  elements  are  combined  by  forces  merely  chemical; 
but  in  the  different  varieties  of  starch,  and  especially  in  lignine,  traces 
of  organized  structure  are  found,  and  properties  manifested,  which 
attach  their  history  as  closely  to  the  physiology  as  to  the  chemistry  of 
plants.     Under  this  point  of  view  they  shall  be  hereafter  reconsidered, 

OF  STARCH— ITS  VARIETIES  AND  PRODUCTS. 

The  most  important  variety  of  this  principle  is  that  known  as 
common  starch.  It  exists  in  most  plants  and  in  all  parts  of  them.  It 
is  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  wheat  and  barley ;  from  the  tubers  of 
the  potato;  from  the  root  of  the  jatropha  manihot,  as  tapioca  or 
cassava,  and  of  the  maranta  arundinacea,  as  arrow  root;  and  from  the 
stems  of  palms,  as  the  sagus  rumphii,  which  furnishes  the  sago  of 
commerce.  The  starch  is  imbedded  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  plant 
as  small  white  grains,  totally  destitute  of  any  crystalline  structure. 
They  differ  in  size  in  almost  every  plant.  Those  of  the  potato,  which 
are  the  largest,  do  not  exceed  in  diameter  ~   of  an  inch ;  those  of 
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arrow  root,  which  arc  some  of  the  smallest,  do  not  exceed  ^^.  In 
form,  these  grains  vary  also,  some  being  globular,  others  ovoidal,  and 
often,  even  in  the  same  plant,  irregular.  Each  grain  is  formed  by  a 
number  of  concentric  layers  which  increase  in  density  and  consistence 
from  the  centre ;  the  most  external  being  so  hard  as  to  resemble  a 
membranous  envelope,  filled  by  a  softer  material. 

The  grains  of  starch  are  quite  insoluble  in  cold  water ;  in  boiling 
water  they  dissolve,  e^ccept  the  outer  layers,  which,  floating  in  the 
liquor,  give  it  a  pecuHar  opalescent  aspect.  On  cooling,  the  solution 
gelatinizes.  If  the  solution  of  starch  be  dried  at  a  gentle  heat^  and 
then  digested  with  cold  water,  the  outer  layers  of  the  grains  may  be 
separated  by  filtration,  and  a  colourless  transparent  solution  of  starch 
thus  obtained. 

The  preparation  of  starch  rests  on  its  insolubility  in  cold  water. 
The  texture  of  the  plant  is  first  broken  up  by  rasping,  or  coarse  grind- 
ing, and  being  then  mashed  up  with  water,  the  starch  grains  fall  out 
from  the  ruptured  cells,  and  are  carried  off  by  the  current,  from  which 
they  deposit  themselves,  when  the  Hquors  are  left  at  rest.  In  obtainiDg 
starch  from  wheat,  this  liquor  is  allowed  to  ferment  and  become  soar, 
by  which  a  quantity  of  gluten  that  would  otherwise  attach  itself  to  the 
starch  is  removed.  If  the  moist  starch  grains  be  dried  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  1 40®,  they  gelatinize  to  a  semitransparent  mass,  which 
remains  so  when  dried,  and  is  not  granular  or  mealy.  It  is  thus  that 
the  peculiar  aspect  of  tapioca  and  sago  is  produced. 

By  the  vital  action  of  the  seed  in  germination,  the  transformation  of 
starch  into  sugar  is  effected,  and  constitutes  the  saccharine  fermentation. 
It  is  artificially  induced  by  malting  the  grain,  for  the  preparation  of 
alcoholic  liquors  by  brewers  and  distillers.  The  circumstances  of  this 
change  will  be  specially  noticed  when  describing  the  mode  of  uutritioi^ 
and  of  the  growth  of  plants. 

If  starch  be  heated  beyond  240®,  it  softens  and  becomes  brown. 
If  the  heat  be  increased  until  the  mass  smokes,  it  is  found  to  be 
changed  into  a  substance  totally  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  known  as 
British  gum. 

The  action  of  re-agents  on  starch  is  very  remarkable.  By  boiling 
with  nitric  acid,  it  gives  saccharic  and  oxahc  acids.  These  reactions 
will  be  hereafter  studied  in  detail.  A  solution  of  it  is  precipitated  by 
basic  acetate  of  lead  and  by  infusion  of  galls.  With  bromine  it  gives 
a  yellow  precipitate,  which  is  decomposed  by  heat,  the  bromine  being 
expelled.  With  iodine  it  produces  a  compound  of  an  intense  blue 
colour,  which  is  its  most  remarkable  property. 

Iodide  of  Starch  is  produced  when  a  solution  of  free  iodine  is  added 
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to  a  solution  of  starch.  Its  colour  is  violet-blue  or  nearly  black, 
according  to  tlic  proportion  of  starch.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  may  be  obtained  solid  by  adding  alcohol  to  a 
very  strong  aqueous  solution,  and  collecting  the  precipitate  on  a  lilter* 
It  is  decomposed  by  alcalies  and  by  chlorine ;  indeed  by  all  bodies 
which  combine  with  iodine ;  and  its  formation  scrvxs,  therefore,  as  a 
test  only  for  free  iodine,  as  described  in  p.  436.  When  a  solution  of 
iodide  of  starch  is  heated,  it  becomes  quite  colourless  below  200",  and, 
if  it  be  not  boiled,  regains  its  colour  perfectly  as  it  cools.  WHien  the 
liquor  remains  colourless  after  cooling,  the  blue  may  be  restored  by 
oxalic  acid  or  by  chlorine,  which  expels  the  iodine  from  the  com- 
bination it  had  formed. 

The  composition  of  starch,  no  matter  what  plant  it  may  be  derived 
from,  is  C12II9O9  +  2.II0,  as  confirmed  by  a  variety  of  reactions.  At 
212°  it  loses  an  atom  of  water,  and  becomes  a  transparent  mass, 
C12H9O9  +  HO.  Its  combination  with  oxide  of  lead,  amylate  of  lead, 
is  CnngOg  +  2PbO. 

Inulin, — ^This  kind  of  starch  is  found  in  the  roots  of  the  inula, 
dahha,  angelica,  leontodon,  and  many  other  plants.  It  may  be  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way  as  common  starch.  It  is  a  white  and  very  fine 
powder,  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  easily  dissolved  by  boiling 
water;  forming  a  liquor  which  becomes  thick,  but  not  gelatinous,  when 
it  cools,  and  deposits  the  greater  part  of  the  inulin  unchanged.  It  is 
transformed  by  acids,  like  common  starch,  but  more  easily.  It  is 
precipitated  like  it,  by  solutions  of  borax  and  subacetate  of  lead,  and 
by  infusion  of  galls.  It  is  pecuharly  distinguished  from  it  by  not 
giving  with  iodine  any  blue  colour,  being  merely  tinged  yellow.  The 
structure  of  the  grains  of  inulin  has  not  been  accurately  examined. 
Its  formula,  when  dry,  is  C12H10O10,  like  that  of  common  starch,  and 
in  combining  with  oxide  of  lead  it  also  appears  to  lose  one  atom  of 
water  and  to  become  Ci2H309,  as  remarked  by  Parnell. 

Lichenine, — Tliis  variety  of  starch,  which  is  found  in  many  lichens, 
especially  the  iceland  moss,  and  the  carrigeen,  (sphoerococcus  crispus) 
is  not  contained  in  the  plant  in  grains,  but  in  a  soluble  condition.  To 
obtain  it,  the  lichen  is  first  digested  in  a  cold  dilute  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  to  dissolve  the  bitter  resinous  principle,  and  this  being 
completely  washed  away,  the  Hchen  is  boiled  for  a  long  time  in  wat^r ; 
a  liquor  is  obtained  from  which,  on  cooling,  the  lichenine  separates  as 
an  opaque  grey  jelly,  which,  when  dried,  is  black,  hard,  and  glassy. 
Its  properties  are  very  similar  to  those  of  inuHne.  It  gives  with  iodine 
a  greenish-brown  colour.  Its  composition  is  expressed  by  the  same 
formula  as  the  others,  CjaHioOjo. 
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Of  Lignine. — Xylotdine. — Gun  Cotton. 

Wlien  any  kind  of  wood  is  treated  successively,  and  repeatedly,  by 
dilute  acids  and  alcalies,  by  water  and  by  alcohol,  so  that  every  soluble 
material  is  removed  from  it,  we  find  that  the  substance  which  remains 
is  of  very  constant  composition,  being  expressed  by  the  formula  CitHg 
Og.  According  to  the  recent  experiments  of  Payen,  the  true  tissue  of 
wood,  cellulose,  has  the  same  composition  as  starch,  CiaHioOjo,  but  the 
true  lignine  which  is  secreted  into  the  cells  and  fills  them,  has  the  for- 
mula C8gH2402o.  Of  this  substance,  lignine^  the  proper  wood  of  the 
plant  is  constituted ;  its  molecules  being  arranged  so  as  to  form  the 
tubes  and  cells  of  the  vegetable  tissues,  and  cohering  so  firmly  as  to 
produce  the  fibres  of  flax,  cotton,  and  hemp,  which  constitute  the 
materials  of  our  most  important  woven  textures,  of  paper,  &c.  Although 
the  lignine  is  thus  rather  the  remains  of  an  organized  body  than  a  mere 
chemical  substance,  it  forms  some  combinations  which  are  of  great 
importance  in  the  arts.  Thus  if  linen  or  cotton  cloth  be  dipped  in 
dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  alumina,  the  earth  abandons  the  acid  to 
combine  with  the  b'gnine,  and  thus  serves  as  the  means  of  fixing  on  the 
doth  the  various  colouring  matters  used  in  the  processes  of  dyeing. 
The  same  occurs  with  oxide  of  iron ;  and  other  metallic  oxides  have  a 
similar  though  weaker  affinity  for  lignine,  and  thus  serve  as  mordants 
for  various  colours.  The  observations  of  Crum,  would  however  show, 
that  the  mordant  is  only  deposited  in  the  interior  of  the  cells  or  tubes 
of  the  ligneous  fibre  where  it  had  been  mechanically  absorbed,  and 
not  held  by  any  chemical  aflfinity. 

Lignine  when  quite  pure  is  white ;  the  bleaching  of  linen,  cotton, 
paper,  &c.,  being  effected  by  destroying,  by  means  of  the  air,  or  of 
chlorine,  the  resinous  and  other  matters  which  are  associated  with  the 
lignine  in  the  fibres  or  cells  of  the  plants ;  the  lignine  itself  resists  these 
agents  unless  applied  in  a  very  concentrated  form.  With  cold  nitric 
acid,  lignine  combines  directly,  forming  a  very  remarkable  substance, 
xylotdine,  which  may  be  produced  by  immersing  for  a  moment  a  piece 
of  paper  in  strong  nitric  acid,  and  then  washing  it  well  in  pure  water. 
It  assumes  the  feel  and  toughness  of  parchment,  and  is  so  combustible, 
as  to  serve  for  tinder. 

The  composition  of  xyloidine  is  remarkable,  being  expressed  by 
CjaNjHgOig.  It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  lignine,  in  which  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  two  of  nitrous  acid.  This  material 
may  be  also  formed  by  digesting  starch  in  cold  strong  nitric  acid  in 
which  it  dissolves,  and  by  the  addition  of  water,  pure  xyloidine  is  pre- 
cipitated. 

The  digestion  of  fine  ligneous  fibre  in  nitric  acid  produces  a  body  of 
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still  more  combustible  nature  than  xyloidine,  and  as  cotton  has  been 
found  to  be  the  best  material  for  the  puq)ose,  the  body  has  been  named 
gun  cotton,  as  it  explodes  when  heated  with  a  force  even  superior  to 
that  of  ordinary  gunpowder.  Gun  cotton  is  best  prepared  by  digesting 
for  a  few  minutes  cotton  wool,  in  as  much  as  will  cover  it  and  com- 
pletely moisten  it,  of  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  the  strongest  oil  of 
vitriol  and  nitric  acid.  The  cotton  when  taken  out  is  to  be  freed  by 
pressure  from  the  great  excess  of  acid,  and  then  washed  with  cold 
water  until  it  becomes  perfectly  tasteless ;  it  must  be  then  dried  very 
cautiously,  as  when  well  prepared  it  often  will  explode  when  drying  in 
a  water  bath,  below  212®.  The  gun  cotton  has  precisely  the  appearance 
of  ordinary  cotton,  but  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of  nitric  acid — 100 
parts  of  cotton  yielding  170  of  gun  cotton. 

The  gun  cotton  appears  to  be  a  direct  compound  of  anhydrous  lignine 
with  nitric  acid  C12H8O8  +  2NO5.  The  two  atoms  of  nitric  acid  re- 
placing the  two  atoms  of  water  which  ordinary  lignine  CiaHioOio  = 
CiaHgOs  -f  2Aq.  contain.  It  has  also  been  proposed,  however,  to  con- 
sider the  lignine  as  oxidized  and  combined  with  four  equivalent  of 
hyponitrous  acid,  thus  CiaHgOig  -|-  4NO3.  In  this  view  the  oxide  of 
lignine,  CiaHgOie  is  regarded  as  a  powerful  base,  and  as  certainly  no 
simple  salt  can  be  assumed  to  contain  four  atoms  of  acid,  the  formula 
should  be  subdivided  and  become  C3H2O4  -f-  NO,.  Those  questions, 
however,  cannot  be  considered  to  be  as  yet  decided. 

It  is  evident  that  gun  cotton,  CiaN^HgOas  contains  in  itself  the 
elements  of 

Eight  atoms  of  water                   .  .  Hg.    0% 

Eight        **        carbonic  acid  Cs.  .  .    Ois 

Four        •*        carbonic  oxide  C4  .  '04 

Four        **        nitrogen              .  N4. 


C12.        N4.       Hg.    Om. 


It  is  consequently  resolved  by  heat  altogether  into  gases  with  ex- 
plosion ;  it  leaves  no  residue,  and  requires  no  access  of  oxygen,  although 
when  burned  in  the  open  air,  the  carbonic  oxide  is  converted  into 
carbonic  acid.  There  appear  to  be  found  in  its  explosion  very  decided 
quantities  of  nitrous  acid  and  of  prussic  acid.  The  former  corrodes 
fire  arms,  and  the  latter  vitiates  the  surrounding  air  if  in  a  mine. 
These  circumstances  coupled  with  the  inconstancy  of  its  preparation 
and  of  its  strength,  will  probably  restrict  its  use  within  much  narrower 
limits  than  was  at  one  time  supposed,  from  the  immense  explosive 
power  which  it  possesses,  which  is  four  or  five  times  that  of  an  equal 
weight  of  gunpowder. 

If  sawdust  be  heated  with  a  warm  solution  of  potash  for  some  hours, 
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the  liquor  will  be  found  to  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  common 
starchy  capable  of  striking  a  blue  colour  with  iodine ;  but  by  this  means^ 
the  ligneous  fibre  is  dissected,  and  not  decomposed.  The  starch  may 
be  extracted  also  by  mechanical  means,  and  pure  lignine  does  not  yield 
any.  If  lignine  be  strongly  heated  with  hydrate  of  potash,  hydrogen 
is  evolved  and  a  mixture  of  acetate  and  oxalate  of  potash  results; 
CiaHgOg  and  4  HO,  giving  6.H,  with  ^Qjd^)  and  2{C4U30*).  Hot 
nitric  acid  converts  lignine  into  oxalic  acid  ;  with  sulphuric  acid  it  is 
changed  into  gum,  and  ultimately  into  sugar,  as  will  be  detailed  further 
on.  At  the  same  time  a  portion  of  organic  matter  unites  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  forming  ligno-sulphuric  acU,  which  forms  soluble  salts  with 
barytes  and  with  oxide  of  lead ;  its  precise  composition  is  not  known. 
In  dry  air,  or  immersed  under  water  free  from  air,  lignine  remains 
for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  unaltered ;  but  if  both  air  and  water 
have  access,  oxygen  is  absorbed  and  carbonic  acid  and  water  given  out, 
and  a  series  of  products  of  decomposition  result,  which  form  the  basis 
of  vegetable  soil,  and  thus  serve  as  the  materials  for  a  new  generation 
of  plants.  By  the  conjoint  action  of  heat  and  water,  lignine  produces 
another  class  of  products,  and  a  third  series  arises  from  the  destructive 
distillation  of  dry  wood.  These  subjects  will  be  examined  specially  in 
their  proper  place. 

Of  the  different  Varietits  of  Gkm, 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  three  varieties  of  gum,  to  which  the 
names  of  arahiney  eerasine,  and  dextrine  may  be  given.  The  two  first 
are  natural,  the  last  is  a  product  of  the  transmutation  of  starch. 

Arahine  is  found  in  the  juices  of  many  species  of  acacia  and  prunus; 
it  exudes  from  crevices  in  the  bark  and  forms  lumps,  in  which  state  it 
is  found  in  commerce  (gum  arabic  and  gum  Senegal),  The  roots  of 
mallow,  comfrey,  and  many  other  plants  contain  a  great  deal  of  ara- 
bine.  It  is  never  crystalline,  and  is  colourless  and  transparent,  with  a 
vitreous  fracture.  It  is  dissolved  by  water  in  all  proportions,  forming 
a  thick  'adhesive  hquid  (ynucilage).  It  is  not  dissolved  by  alcohol, 
which  precipitates  its  watery  solution.  It  combines  with  bases  forming 
well  defined  insoluble  compounds,  and  is  not  in  any  way  acted  on  by 
iodine.  A  solution  of  arabine  exercises  sinistral  rotator}-  power  on  a 
ray  of  polarized  Ught  (p.  46).  By  contact  with  sulphuric  acid,  arabine 
is  gradually  converted  into  dextrine,  and  if  the  digestion  be  continued, 
this  then  changes  into  sugar.  With  nitric  acid  arabine  gives  mucic 
acid,  and  afterwards  oxahc  acid ;  another  characteristic  property  of  it 
is,  that  of  giving  a  precipitate  with  solution  of  silicate  of  potash 
(soluble  glass,  p.  618).  Its  composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula 
CuHnOji. 
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Tragacanihine  or  Vegetable  Mucus,  exists  in  cherry-tree  gum,  mixed 
with  arabine,  but  is  purer  in  gum  tragacanth,  in  flax-seed,  and  in 
quinceseed.  It  is  extracted  by  digestion  in  water,  when  it  gradually 
swells  up  and  appears  rather  to  imbibe  the  water  than  to  dissolve ;  a 
thick  tenacious  liquor  is  obtained,  which  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  and 
by  solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lead,  but  not  by  silicate  of  potash. 
With  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid,  the  same  products  are  formed  as  from 
arabine. 

The  Salep  of  commerce  is  the  tragacanthine  extracted  from  the  roots 
of  various  species  of  orchis,  and  dried. 

Dextrine, — This  variety  of  gum  is  formed  from  the  starch  of  the 
seed,  in  germination,  and  may  be  obtained  by  digesting  starch  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  If  five  parts  of  starch,  with  one  of  oil  of  vitriol  and 
fifteen  of  water,  be  kept  at  200°  for  some  time,  the  starch  completely 
disappears,  the  solution  loses  its  power  of  gelatinizing ;  it  acquires  the 
characteristic  rotatory  power  of  dextrine,  and  colours  iodine  of  a  port 
>*inc  red,  without  any  tinge  of  blue.  If  the  liquor  be  neutralized  by 
carbonate  of  barytes,  the  whole  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  sepaAtes, 
and  by  evaporation,  the  dextrine  is  obtained  as  a  pale  yellow  mass  of  a 
vitreous  fracture;  it  is  not  adhesive  like  common  gum,  nor  does  it  yield 
any  mucic  acid  when  acted  on  by  nitric  acid. 

Dextrine  precipitates  a  solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lead,  but  is  not 
aff'ccted  by  silicate  of  potash.  If  dextrine  be  boiled  too  long  with  the 
sulphuric  acid,  it  passes  into  a  substance,  more  analogous  to  tragacan- 
thine, which  is  also  formed  when  arabine  or  lignine  is  so  treated.  In 
this  state  its  rotatory  power  is  feeble,  and  it  is  not  at  all  coloured  by 
iodine.     In  both  these  forms  the  composition  of  dextrine  is  C12H10O10. 

OF  THE  DIFFERENT  VARIETIES  OF  SUGAR. 

The  species  of  sugar  are  much  better  distinguished  from  each  other, 
both  by  properties  and  composition,  than  the  various  kinds  of  starch, 
or  of  gum,  have  been  found  to  be.  They  are  all  characterized  by  being 
capable  of  undergoing  the  alcoholic  fermentation. 

Cane-sugar, 

Formula — CiaHgOg  +  2 Aq.  when  crystallized.  This  species  of  sugar 
is  found  abundantly  in  the  juices  of  many  plants.  It  is  extracted  for 
use,  from  the  sugar-cane,  the  maple,  and  the  beet-root.  The  juice, 
when  fresh,  runs  into  fermentation  with  great  quickness,  and  is  there- 
fore clarified  by  being  warmed  to  150®,  with  a  little  lime,  by  which  the 
vegetable  albumen  is  coagulated,  and  the  fermentation  checked.  The 
juice  is  then  evaporated  with  as  little  heat  as  possible,  and  allowed  to 
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cool  iu  vessels^  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  number  of  small  apertures^ 
stopped  with  plugs,  are  situated.  The  sirup  congeals  into  a  granolar 
mass,  and  when  it  is  quite  cold,  the  apertures  below  are  opened,  and 
the  liquid  portion  allowed  to  run  out.  The  sugar  thus  obtained  in  fine 
ciystalline  grains,  is  brownish-coloured,  and  is  termed  muacova(io  or 
raw  sugar.  The  liquid  uncrystallizable  portion  constitutes  molasses  (a 
treacle.  To  obtain  the  sugar  pure  it  is  redissolved,  and  the  liquor 
having  been  cautiously  evaporated  (in  some  establishments,  i»  vacuo, 
see  p.  109)  to  the  necessary  degree,  is  poured  into  cones  of  onj^azed 
earthenware,  which  are  placed  on  their  summits,  the  orifice  in  which  is 
stopped  by  a  plug.  When  by  cooling,  the  sirup  has  crystallized, 
during  which  the  mass  is  continually  stirred  about  to  render  the  crys- 
tals very  minute  and  close,  the  plug  below  is  removed,  and  the  coloured 
liquor  drains  out;  the  last  portions  of  it  being  removed  by  laying  a 
sponge,  moistened  with  some  spirit,  or  with  a  clear  sirup,  on  the  sugar 
at  the  base  of  the  cone,  and  allowing  the  pure  liquid  to  filter  through. 
Thus  is  obtained  refined  or  loaf-sugar.  If  a  strong  sirup  be  laid  aside 
in  aVarm  place,  it  crystallizes  in  very  beautiful  obUque  rhombs,  which 
constitute  the  sugar-candy  of  commerce. 

Cane-sugar  is  perfectly  colourless.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1*6 ;  when  heated, 
it  fuses  at  350®  into  a  clear  yellow  liquid,  and  congeals,  on  cooling, 
into  a  hard  brittle  mass  (barley-sugar),  which,  after  some  weeks,  be- 
comes opaque,  white,  and  crystalline.  If  the  temperature  rises  to 
630%  water  is  given  off,  and  the  sugar  becomes  dark  brown,  being 
changed  into  caramel;  more  strongly  heated,  it  is  totally  decomposed. 
Sugar  dissolves  in  one-third  of  its  weight  of  cold,  and  in  all  propor- 
tions in  boiling  water.  A  saturated  solution  becomes  quite  solid  when 
it  cools.  If  a  strong  solution  of  sugar  be  kept  for  some  time  near  its 
boiling  point,  it  is  gradually  changed  into  uncrystallizable  sugar;  hence 
arises  the  most  important  source  of  loss  in  the  manufacture  and 
refining  of  sugar.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  but 
moderately  in  weak  spirit. 

Sugar  combines  with  some  bases  and  salts,  acting  as  a  feeble  acid; 
the  compound  with  oxide  of  lead  is  insoluble,  and  has  the  formula 
C1JH9O9  -I-  2PbO ;  that  with  barytes  is  crystalline,  its  formula  is 
CiiHioOio  +  BaO.  With  common  salt  sugar  combines^  forming 
crystals,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  consisting  of  2.CiaHioOio  +  Na.Cl. 

The  action  of  acids  on  cane-sugar  is  very  remarkable.  When 
digested  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  grape  sugar;  but  with  stronger  acids,  it  is  changed  into  two 
brown  substances,  insoluble  in  water,  one  of  them  soluble,  the  other 
insoluble  in  alcaline  liquors.     The  former  is  termed  saccAulmine,  the 
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latter,  sacchuhnic  add.  These  bodies  are  formed  even  with  very  dilute 
acids,  if  tlie  digestion  be  continued  for  a  long  time.  According  as  the 
reaction  proceeds,  the  sacchulmine  separates  in  minute  brilliant  brown 
crystalline  plates,  mixed  with  a  dull  brown  powder,  which  is  sacchulmic 
acid.  They  are  separated  by  water  of  ammonia,  which  dissolves  the 
latter.  The  composition  of  these  bodies  is  not  quite  definitely  estab* 
lished,  as  it  appears  to  be  influenced  by  the  strength  of  the  acid  used 
and  other  circumstances.  The  best  grounded  idea  is  that  they  have 
both  the  same  composition,  CaoHisOj 5;  being  isomeric  with  ulmiue. 
If  in  this  reaction  the  atmospheric  air  have  access,  oxygen  is  absorbed, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  formic  acid  generated. 

Saccharic  Acid, — The  preparation  of  oxalic  acid  by  means  of  nitric 
acid  and  sugar,  has  been  already  described  (p.  699) ;  but  if  in  that 
process  a  dilute  acid  be  used,  so  that  the  oxidation  may  not  be  forced 
so  far,  a  liquor  is  obtained  which  gives  with  carbonate  of  lime  a  neutral 
solution.  When  this  is  decomposed  by  acetate  of  lead,  a  white  pre- 
cipitate is  thrown  down,  which  being  acted  on  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
the  acid  is  set  free,  and  may  be  obtained  crystallized  by  evaporating 
and  cooling  its  solution.  This  is  termed  the  saccharic  acid.  It  gives 
an  extensive  series  of  salts,  being  a  pentabasic  acid.  Its  formula  is 
C12H5O1,  -f-  5. HO,  when  crystallized.  Its  potash  salt  is  CiaHsOn  + 
K0.4H0.  Its  lead  salt  CiaHjO,,  +  5PbO.  The  saccharate  of  lime 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  a  very  slight  excess  of 
acid,  which  distinguishes  it  from  an  oxalate.  An  ammoniacal  solution 
of  saccharate  of  silver  is  decomposed  by  heat;  metallic  silver  being 
deposited  and  forming  a  mirror-surface  on  the  interior  of  the  vessel. 

Cane-sugar  dissolves  several  of  the  salts  of  copper  insoluble  in  water, 
as  the  carbonate ;  and  if  solutions  of  salts  of  copper  or  of  peroxide  of 
iron  be  mixed  with  much  sugar,  they  are  no  longer  precipitated  by 
alcaHes.  Hydrated  oxide  of  copper  dissolves  in  a  solution  of  potash 
if  sugar  be  added,  and  forms  a  violet  solution  from  which,  by  boiling, 
metallic  copper  or  suboxide  of  copper  is  deposited  according  to  the 
quantity  of  sugar  present.  In  this  reaction  much  formic  acid  is  pro- 
duced. 

The  caratnel  formed  by  heating  sugar  to  650°,  appears  as  a  porous, 
shining,  jet  black  mass.  It  is  completely  soluble  in  water,  and  free 
from  any  empyreumatic  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol;  it  combines 
with  bases ;  its  formula  is  C1SH9O9.  The  sugar  in  forming  it,  there- 
fore, loses  the  elements  of  an  atom  of  water,  besides  its  water  of  crys- 
tallization. By  heating  sugar  with  lime,  a  volatile  liquid  is  obtained, 
which  has  the  formula  CeHsO,  and  is  termed  metacetone.  It  shall  be 
specially  noticed  in  another  place  in  conjunction  with  acetone. 
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Grape  Sugar, — Glucose, 

Formula. — CiaHnOn  +  3Aq,  when  crystallized.  This  kind  of  sugar 
is  still  more  extensively  distributed  in  nature  than  the  former.  It  gives 
the  sweet  taste  to  fruits,  and  forms  the  solid  part  of  honey.  It  is 
produced  in  the  animal  body  in  certain  forms  of  disease,  as  diabetes, 
and  by  the  transformation  of  starch  in  germination,  and  by  artificial 
processes.  In  consequence  of  this  variety  of  sources,  it  is  better  to 
term  it  glucose,  as  suggested  by  Dumas,  than  to  use  a  name  indicating 
any  one  special  origin. 

Glucose  may  be  obtained  from  raisins,  or  honey,  by  digestion  first 
with  cold  strong  alcohol,  to  remove  the  uncrystallizable  sugar,  and  then 
expressing  the  residue,  wliich  is  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  neutralized 
by  chalk.  The  liquor  so  obtained  may  be  clarified  by  white  of  ^g, 
and  evaporated  to  crystallization. 

From  starch,  gum,  or  cane-sugar,  it  may  be  prepared  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid,  as  follows  :  one  part  of  potato-starch  is  to  be  boiled 
with  four  parts  of  water,  and  -^  of  oil  of  vitriol,  during  36  or  40 
hours;  the  water  wliich  evaporates  being  replaced.  The  jelly  docs 
not  assume  any  consistence ;  the  liquor  remains  clear,  and  the  material 
used  is  found  completely  converted  into  sugar.  By  means  of  chalk, 
the  acid  is  removed,  and  the  solution  being  evaporated,  the  sugar 
crystallizes. 

If  starch  paste  be  moistened  with  an  infusion  of  pale  malt,  it  is 
rapidly  converted  into  dextrine,  and  thence  into  grape  sugar.  This 
occurs  from  the  catalytic  influence  of  a  principle  termed  diastase,  which 
exists  in  the  malt,  and  the  formation  of  which  shall  be  detailed  under 
the  head  of  germination. 

To  convert  lignine  into  sugar,  bits  of  paper  or  linen  are  to  be  im- 
bibed with  their  own  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  until  they  are  converted 
into  an  uniform  viscid  mass,  taking  care  that  it  shall  not  become  liot ; 
this  is  then  to  be  diluted,  and  the  liquor  boiled  for  some  time.  The 
acid  being  then  removed  by  chalk,  the  sugar  is  obtained  pure,  by 
crystallization,  as  in  the  former  case. 

Sugar  of  grapes  crystallizes  in  hard  colourless  tables,  or  in  hemi- 
spherical grains,  consisting  of  minute  needles  closely  aggregated  together; 
its  specific  gravity  is  1*38;  it  is  much  sweeter  than  cane  sugar,  and 
less  soluble  in  water.  When  heated  to  212**,  it  gives  off  two  atoms  of 
water,  which  it  recovers  when  rcdissolved ;  but  by  a  stronger  heat  it  is 
changed  into  caramel.  It  is  soluble  in  twenty  parts  of  boiling  absolute 
alcohol,  and  separates  almost  totally  on  cooling,  in  granular  crystals, 
which  contain  alcohol  combined.  It  combines  with  bases,  forming 
compoimds  analogous  to  those  given  by  cane  sugar. 
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The  composition  of  crystallized  grape  sugar  is  Ci2Hi40i4,  or  CiaHnOu 
+  3Aq.  When  fused  at  212°,  it  becomes  C12H12O12,  or  Ci2HnOii  -f 
Aq.  Its  compound  with  chloride  of  sodium,  which  crystallizes  in  fine 
double  six-sided  pyramids,  consist  of  2(Ci2Hi20i2)  +  NaCl  +  2Aq. 
With  a  solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lead  it  gives  a  white  precipitate, 
the  formula  of  which  is  C12II11O11  +  3PbO,  corresponding  to  the  crys- 
tallized sugar.  The  dry  grape  sugar  has  evidently  the  same  composition 
as  the  crystallized  cane  sugar. 

The  kinds  of  sugar  (glucose)  derived  from  these  different  sources  are 
not  so  really  identical  as  has  been  generally  supposed,  since  they  are 
found  to  act  differently  upon  polarized  light.  Grape  sugar,  as  con- 
tained  in  the  grape  juice,  or  in  the  juice  of  the  flowering  grasses,  ro- 
tates the  plane  of  polar izatiou  to  the  left,  but  if  the  juice  be  evaporated, 
and  the  sugar  crystallized,  its  molecular  constitution  is  so  totally  altered, 
as  that  when  redissolved  it  gives  a  rotation  to  the  right.  The  starch 
sugar,  as  well  as  cane  sugar,  rotates  also  to  the  right,  but  in  a  much 
inferior  degree  to  the  starch  gum,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  re- 
ceives its  name  of  dextrine  from  that  quality. 

As  lignine,  starch,  gum,  and  cane  sugar,  all  contain  the  same  quan- 
tity of  carbon  (Cja),  their  transformation  into  grape  sugar  consists 
evidently  in  the  fixation  of  the  elements  of  water ;  thus  lignine, 
Ci2H80g  takes  4110,  and  100  parts  of  sawdust  have  been  found  to  give 
115  of  sugar;  starch  (C12H10O10)  takes  2H0,  and  100  parts  of  it 
usually  yield  106.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  a  certain  quantity  of 
mannite  is  at  the  same  time  produced,  besides  sacchulmine. 

Grape  sugar  yields,  when  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the 
same  brown  substances  as  cane  sugar;  but  if  tlie  sulphuric  acid  be 
concentrated,  it  forms  with  the  elements  of  the  sugar  a  peculiar  acid 
termed  the  8ul^Ju)-saccharic.  Sugar  of  starch  or  grapes  is  to  be  fused 
at  a  low  heat,  and  1  ^  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  then  well  mixed  with  it. 
If  the  sugar  be  pure  and  the  temperature  be  kept  low,  the  product  is 
not  coloured.  Its  constitution  is  not  rigidly  determined,  but  its  lead 
salt  consists  of  2(C,2HnOn)  +  SO3  +  4PbO. 

In  acting  on  grape  sugar,  nitric  acid  gives  rise  to  the  same  products, 
oxalic  and  saccharic  acids,  as  cane  sugar ;  indeed  it  appears  probable, 
that  hke  the  other  strong  acids  this  also  first  changes  the  cane  sugar 
into  glucose,  and  that  the  saccharic  acid  is  really  derived  from  the 
latter.  On  this  view  its  formation  is  more  easily  explained,  for  as  the 
dry  glucose  is  Ci2HnOn  and  the  saccharic  acid  is  Ci2H50n,  the  oxygen 
of  the  nitric  acid  simply  removes  six  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  of  the 
grape  sugar  and  the  elements  of  tlie  acid  remain. 
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Glticic  and  Meltusic  Acuh, 

By  contact,  even  with  the  strongest  bases,  cane  sugar  is  but  slowly 
altered,  and  hence  lime  may  be  employed  to  clarify  the  vegetable  juices 
which  contain  it;  but  under  the  same  circumstances  grape  sugar  is 
rapidly  decomposed  and  an  acid  formed,  which  is  termed  glu<nc  acid. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  does  not  crystallize ;  with  lime,  barytes, 
and  lead,  it  forms  neutral  soluble  salts,  but  it  precipitates  a  solution  of 
basic  acetate  of  lead.  Its  taste  is  purely  acid,  and  it  reddens  litmus. 
Its  composition  is  CjaH^Og,  and  it  is  isomeric,  therefore,  in  its  dry 
state,  with  lignine.  When  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  is  added 
to  fused  grape  sugar  and  boiled,  the  glucic  acid,  which  at  first  forms, 
is  decomposed.  The  liquor  become  deep  brown,  and  yields,  on  the 
addition  of  muriatic  acid,  a  black  flocculent  precipitate  of  melassic  acid. 
The  formula  C24II12O10  has  been  assigned  to  it,  but  its  nature  is  not 
well  known. 

Laclifie,  or  Sugar  of  milk. 

This  remarkable  substance,  which  is  found  only  in  the  milk  of  the 
mammalia,  is  obtained  by  evaporating  whey  to  a  pellicle  and  setting  it 
aside  to  cool^  when  the  sugar  crystallizes  in  small  square  prisms,  white, 
semitransparent,  hard  and  gritty  under  the  teeth.  The  taste  of  the 
crystals  is  but  slightly  sweet,  but  that  of  a  strong  solution  is  much 
more  so.     It  dissolves  very  slowly  in  water  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

When  the  crystals  of  lactine  are  gradually  heated  to  290®,  they  give 
off  two  atoms  of  water ;  at  about  300**  they  fuse  and  give  off  three 
atoms  of  water  more.  The  composition  of  the  dry  sugar  thus  obtained 
is  C24H19O19,  and  of  the  crystals  C24H,90i9  +  5Aq.  By  mixing  solu- 
tions of  sugar  of  milk,  and  of  basic  acetate  of  lead,  a  white  precipi- 
tate is  produced,  the  formula  of  wliich  is  C24H19O19  +  5PbO. 

By  digestion  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  sugar  of  milk  is  changed 
into  grape  sugar,  and  then  produces  the  other  reactions  already  de- 
scribed. With  alcalies  the  decomposition  is  also  the  same  as  that  of 
glucose,  but  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  lactine  differs  from  that  on  any 
other  sugar,  as  the  acid  formed  is  not  the  saccharic,  but  that  already 
noticed  as  obtained  from  native  gum,  the  mucic  acid. 

To  obtain  mucic  acid,  one  part  of  gum  or  lactine  is  to  be  dissolved 
in  four  parts  of  nitric  acid,  specific  gravity  1*42,  mixed  with  one  part 
of  water.  Heat  is  to  be  applied  until  all  effervescence  has  ceased,  and 
the  mucic  acid  is  deposited  on  cooling.  It  is  a  crystalline  powder, 
gritty  under  the  teeth  and  feebly  acid.     It  dissolves  in  six  parts  of 
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boiling  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Its  crystals  have  the  for- 
mula, Ci2H,oOi6,  being  formed  from  gum  by  the  simple  addition  of 
six  equivalents  of  oxygen.  This  formula  contains,  however,  2Aq.  as 
it  is  a  bibasic  acid,  and  its  salts  consist  of  C,2HgO,4  +  2.M0.  The 
alcaline  mucates  are  soluble,  the  earthy  and  metallic  salts  are  insoluble 
in  water. 

When  mucic  acid  is  long  boiled  with  water,  its  acid  properties  become 
much  stronger,  and  it  becomes  more  soluble  in  water  and  soluble  in 
alcohol;  it  gradually  returns  from  this  state  to  its  ordinary  condition, 
even  when  combined  with  bases.  If  mucic  acid  be  distilled  at  a  high 
temperature,  water  and  carbonic  acid  are  evolved,  and  a  sublimate  forms 
in  brilliant  white  plates,  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water; 
CiaHioOie  give  2CO2  and  6H0,  besides  C10H4O6,  which  is  the  formula 
of  the  hydiViieA  pyromucic  acid.  This  substance  fuses  at  270®,  and  is 
volatile  at  290®  without  decomposition.  Its  salts  contain  one  equiv- 
alent of  base ;  those  of  lead,  barytes,  and  silver  are  insoluble ;  those 
of  the  alcalies  are  very  soluble  in  water. 

With  this  acid  a  certain  quantity  of  chlorine  may  be  combined, 
forming  chloropyromucic  add,  CioHjCl^Og,  which  is  prepared  by  acting 
with  chlorine  on  pyromucic  ether. 

Fungus  Sugar,  Is  deposited  in  rhombic  prisms  from  the  watery 
solution  of  the  alcoholic  extract  of  ergot  of  rye.  They  are  insoluble 
in  ether ;  they  give  oxalic  acid  by  nitric  acid,  and  undergo  the  alcoholic 
fermentation.  Their  composition  was  found  to  give  the  formula 
CiaHisOia,  but  little  is  known  accurately  of  this  variety  of  sugar. 

Of  Glycyrrhizzine  and  Mannite, 

These  bodies  are  connected  so  closely  with  the  true  sugars,  that, 
although  wanting  in  the  characteristic  of  forming  alcohol  by  fermenta- 
tion, they  may  be  best  described  here. 

Gh/cyrrhyzim, — ^This  substance,  which  is  found  in  the  liquorice 
root,  and  in  some  other  sweet  woods,  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  root 
of  liquorice  in  water,  and  after  concentrating  the  liquor  adding  thereto 
sulphuric  acid.  A  white  precipitate  containing  the  glycyrrhyzine  com- 
bined with  sulphuric  acid  and  albumen  is  formed.  This  is  to  be  washed 
with  acid  water,  and  then  with  pure  water,  and  to  be  dissolved  in  al- 
cohol, which  leaves  the  albumen.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  to  be  de- 
composed by  carbonate  of  potash,  which  throws  down  the  sulphuric 
acid,  and  by  evaporating  the  filtered  liquor,  the  sweet  principle  remains 
pure,  as  a  yellow  transparent  mass. 

Its  most  remarkable  property  is  that  of  combining  very  definitely 
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with  acids  and  bases,  and  with  several  neutral  salts.  Almost  every 
acid  precipitates  a  compound  from  a  solution  of  glycyrrliyzine.  It 
expels  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  carbonates  of  potash,  soda,  and 
barytes,  combining  with  the  base,  and  it  precipitates  the  solutions  of 
most  of  the  ordinary  metallic  salts.  Neither  the  pure  substance,  nor 
any  of  its  compounds,  have  been  accurately  analyzed. 

Maunlfe — CgHyOe.  Is  found  in  manna,  of  which  it  constitutes 
the  sweet  principle.  It  exudes  also  from  the  bark  of  other  trees,  and 
exists  in  most  mushrooms.  It  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
cane  sugar  in  certain  cases.  To  obtain  it,  manna  is  digested  in  boiling 
alcohol,  and  the  liquor  filtered  whilst  very  hot ;  on  cooling,  the  mannite 
is  deposited  almost  totally,  and  may  be  purified  by  repeated  crystalliza- 
tions. Its  taste  is  slightly  sweet;  it  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
crystallizes  in  brilliant  white  prisms  of  silky  lustre.  ^Vhen  heated 
gently,  it  fuses  without  losing  weight.  With  nitric  acid  it  gives  oxalic 
and  saccharic  acids.     It  does  not  appear  to  combine  with  bases. 

If  the  unclarificd  juice  of  the  beet  or  carrot  root  be  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature of  1 00**  for  some  time,  a  tumultuous  decomposition  sets  in, 
which  is  termed  the  mucous  fermentation.  All  the  sugar  disappears, 
and  the  liquor  is  found  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  gum  and  of 
mannite,  with  a  peculiar  acid,  which  exists  naturally  in  all  the  animal 
fluids,  but  especially  in  milk,  and  is  termed  the  lactic  acuL  At  the 
same  time  carbonic  acid  gas  is  evolved  and  the  liquor  contains  ammonia. 
This  action  is  too  complex  to  be  expressed  in  formulae,  but  it  may  be 
noticed  that  one  equivalent  of  dry  cane  sugar  contains  the  elements  of 
two  equivalents  of  lactic  acid;  whilst  by  abstracting  two  atoms  of 
oxygen  from  an  equivalent  of  crystallized  grape  sugar,  the  constituents 
of  two  atoms  of  mannite  remain. 

Lactic  Acid  and  the  Lactates. 

Lactic  acid  may  be  prepared  by  means  of  this  mucous  fermentation, 
or  also  abundantly  from  sour  whey  or  from  the  sour  waters  obtained  in 
the  manufacture  of  wheaten  starch ;  but  it  is  best  obtained  iii  quantity 
by  the  conversion  of  sugar  in  a  peculiar  species  of  catalysis,  which 
may  be  termed  lactic  fermentation.  If  a  solution  of  one  part  of  sugar 
in  five  parts  of  water  be  made  to  ferment  at  a  temperature  of  90**  or 
100**,  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  cheese  or  an  animal  mem- 
brane, and  that  prepared  chalk  be  added  from  time  to  time  to  neutralize 
the  acid  which  is  generated,  after  some  time  the  liquor  becomes  nearly 
solid  from  the  deposition  of  crystalline  grains  of  lactate  of  lime  which 
may  be  purified  by  solution  in  boiling  water  and  recrystallization.     In 
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this  action,  if  well  carried  on,  the  sole  product  is  lactic  acid.  Traces 
of  mannite  sometimes  appear,  but  only  from  the  liquor  having  acciden- 
tally passed  into  the  mucous  fermentation.  The  conversion  of  the 
sugar  is  purely  catalytic,  two  equivalents  of  hydrated  lactic  acid, 
2(C6H606)  being  equal  to  one  equivalent  of  grape  sugar,  or  one  of  cane 
sugar  -f.  one  of  water. 

To  obtain  the  acid  pure,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  faciUty  of  crys- 
tallizing the  lactate  of  zinc.  The  lactate  of  lime  may  be  decomposed 
by  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  the  sulphate  of  lime  being  removed  by  the 
filter,  the  liquor  is  to  be  evaporated,  and  on  cooling  the  lactate  of  zinc 
may  be  obtained  in  large  crystals,  easily  rendered  quite  pure  by  re- 
solution and  crystallization.  A  solution  of  pure  lactate  of  zinc  being 
decomposed  by  water  of  barytes,  lactate  of  barytes  is  obtained,  which, 
with  sulphuric  acid,  gives  sulphate  of  barytas,  and  the  pure  lactic  acid 
dissolves.  The  solution  is  to  be  placed  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid ; 
it  gives  a  sirup-thick  liquor  which  has  the  formula  CgHeOe,  or  CgHftO^ 
-f-  Aq.,  as  it  contains  an  atom  of  basic  water ;  it  tastes  strongly  acid. 
When  heated  to  480®,  it  gives  off  water  and  a  white  sublimate  forms 
in  brilliant  white  rhomboidal  plates,  which  is  paralactic  acid.  It  is 
purified  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallizes.  Tlie 
composition  of  this  body  is  CCH4O4;  it  fuses  at  225®,  and  sublimes  at 
450® ;  it  tastes  very  slightly  acid,  and  dissolves  but  very  slowly  in 
water ;  the  solution  gives,  when  evaporated,  only  the  sirupy  liquid  of 
the  hydrated  acid,  and  does  not  crystallize. 

The  lactic  acid  coagulates  albumen ;  it  mixes  with  milk  when  cold, 
but  coagulates  it  when  boiled.  It  forms  monobasic  salts,  in  which  its 
formula  is  CaH^Oj.  They  are  all  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallize  but 
imperfectly,  except  that  of  zinc,  which  forms  brilliant  white  four-sided 
prisms,  containing  three  atoms  of  crystal  water.  The  protolactate  of 
iron,  CgH^Os  +  FeO  +  3Aq.  may  be  obtained  crystallized  in  small 
prisms  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour.  Tl\e  j)erlactate  of  iron  dries  into 
a  reddish  transparent  mass  like  shell-lac.  These  last  are  used  in  me- 
dicine. 

The  lactic  acid  will  be  again  noticed  as  a  constituent  of  the  animal 
system  where  it  exists  in  the  blood  and  flesh,  perhaps  also  in  urine,  but 
this  latter  is  questionable  after  Liebig's  experiments. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

OF  THE  ALCOHOLIC  AND  ACETIC  FERMENTATIONS — OF  ALCOHOL,  THE 
ETHEBS,  ALDEHYD,  ACETIC  ACID,  AND  OTHER  BODIES  DERIVED 
FROM   IT. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  pure  sugar  may  remain  perfectly  unaltered  for 
any  length  of  time,  if  carefully  excluded  from  the  air.  If  the  air  have 
access,  it  is  gradually  decomposed,  becoming  brown  and  sour,  but  no 
alcohol  is  generated.  If,  however,  the  solution  of  sugar  be  brought 
into  contact  with  any  organic  substance  which  is  itself  in  the  act  of  slow 
decomposition,  then  the  particles  of  sugar  participate  in  the  change 
which  is  going  forward,  and  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol  result. 

The  substance  which  is  specially  active  in  inducing  this  kind  of  fer- 
mentation, is  an  azotized  body  termed  yeast ;  but  a  number  of  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  can  also  effect  it.  Blood,  white  of  egg,  glue, 
flesh,  if  they  have  begun  to  putrefy,  are  capable  of  exciting  it ;  but 
the  bodies  of  most  practical  importance  in  that  respect  are,  vegetable 
albumen  and  gluten.  These  bodies  exist  in  all  fruits  and  seeds,  in 
greater  or  less  proportion,  but  they  differ  in  character,  according  to  the 
plants  they  are  derived  from,  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the  varieties  of 
starch.  I  shall  here  only  notice  them  as  derived  from  wheat  and  from 
beans,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  some  other  forms  hereafter. 
If  wheaten  flour  be  washed  with  water,  in  a  linen  bag,  the  starch 
passes  off,  and  a  tenacious  paste  remains,  which  consists  of  albumen 
and  gluten  mixed.  They  may  be  separated  by  boihng  in  alcohol,  which 
dissolves  the  latter,  and  leaves  the  former  behind.  On  mixing  the 
alcoholic  liquor  with  water,  the  gluten  is  precipitated,  and  may  be  col- 
lected and  dried. 

Vegetable  Gluten  so  obtained  is  pale  yellow,  and  forms,  when  soft, 
an  adhesive  mass,  very  extensile  and  elastic.  Its  solution  in  alcohol 
is  thick-fluid  when  concentrated;  insoluble  in  ether,  it  dissolves  in 
acetic  acid,  and  in  alcaline  solutions.  It  combines  with  the  mineral 
acids,  forming  bodies  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  which  are  pre- 
cipitated by  adding  the  acid  to  the  solution  of  gluten  in  acetic  acid,  or 
in  potash.  If  these  solutions  be  mixed  with  solutions  of  earthy,  or 
metallic  salts,  precipitates  are  formed,  which  are  compounds  of  the 
glnt«n  with  the  metallic  oxide. 
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In  all  these  reactions,  the  gluten  is  accompanied  by  a  slimy  material, 
termed  mucin,  which  it  is  difficult  to  remove  perfectly  from  the  gluten; 
it  is  best  efifected  by  boiling  with  water,  when  the  mucin  remains  dis- 
solved. Its  solution  is  precipitated  by  sulphate  of  iron  and  infusion  of 
galls,  but  not  by  acetate  of  lead  or  corrosive  sublimate. 

Vegetable  albmnen  remains  behind  after  the  rough  gluten  has  been 
boiled  in  alcohol.  It  is  destitute  of  elasticity  when  softened,  and  dries 
to  a  hard  white  mass ;  it  is  moderately  soluble  in  water,  and  its  solu- 
tion is  coagulated  by  heat ;  it  dissolves  in  alcaline  liquors.  Its  solu- 
tions are  precipitated  by  acids,  except  the  phosphoric  and  acetic,  and 
by  all  earths  and  metallic  salts ;  these  precipitates  are  white  or  coloured, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  metallic  oxide ;  with  ferro-prussiate  of 
potash,  and  with  infusion  of  galls,  the  solution  of  vegetable  albumen 
in  acetic  acid  gives  white  precipitates. 

Legumin, — ^This  substance,  which  exists  in  peas  and  beans,  possesses 
properties  intermediate  to  those  of  the  gluten  and  albumen  of  wheat. 
When  powdered  peas  are  diflfused  through  water,  the  starch  settles  to 
the  bottom,  but  the  legumin  is  dissolved,  and  separates  by  evaporation, 
on  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  in  mucous  transparent  pellicles.  Its  so- 
lution is  not  coagulated  by  heat ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  dis- 
solves in  solutions  of  the  vegetable  acids,  and  is  precipitated  on  the 
addition  of  a  mineral  acid.  It  dissolves  in  alcahes,  and  gives,  with 
the  earthy  and  metallic  salts,  compounds  insoluble  in  water. 

All  these  substances  differ  from  most  vegetable  bodies,  in  containing 
a  large  quantity  of  nitrogen,  and  in  the  latter  case,  sulphur,  as  a  con- 
stituent. They  leave  behind,  when  burned,  an  ash  consisting  of  phos- 
phates of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron,  similar  to  the  ash  of  animal  sub- 
stances. Indeed  an  almost  perfect  similarity  of  properties  exists  be- 
tween these  bodies,  and  fibrine,  albumen,  and  casein  among  animal 
products ;  in  the  case  of  casein  and  legumiue  probably  amounting  to 
identity.  In  contact  with  air  and  water,  these  bodies  enter  spontane- 
ously into  decomposition,  evolving  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  and 
forming  new  products,  and  in  this  state  of  decomposition  they  super- 
induce the  alcoholic  fermentation  on  those  particles  of  sugar  which  lie 
in  contact  with  them.  Hence,  in  fruits,  the  sugar  may  lie  in  contact 
with  these  vegeto-animal  substances  without  any  change  occurring,  as 
long  as  the  investing  membrane  of  the  fruit-cells  remains  perfect ;  but 
if  the  fruit  be  crushed,  so  that  the  air  have  access,  then  oxygen  is  ab- 
sorbed, the  vegeto-animal  body  begins  to  putrefy,  and  the  sugar  is  soon 
engaged  in  the  decomposition.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  necessity 
for  oxygen  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  decomposition ;  when  the 
putrefaction  of  the  albumen,  or  gluten,  has  once  begun,  it  extends 
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itself  throughout  its  whole  mass  without  requiring  any  further  action 
of  the  air. 

The  principles  of  the  conservation  of  vegetable  juices,  by  inclosure 
in  vessels  from  which  the  air  is  excluded,  can  easily  be  understood  from 
this,  as  well  as  the  utility  of  such  agents  as  sulphurous  acid,  or  sul- 
phite of  potash,  which  absorb  any  traces  of  oxygen  that  may  be  pre- 
sent, and  prevent  it  from  acting  on  the  organic  substance. 

The  general  characters  of  these  natural  ferments  being  thus  sketched, 
it  is  necessary  to  add  the  important  facts  of  the  history  of  artifcial 
ferment,  or  yeast,  Tliis  is  nothing  more  than  the  decomposing  mass 
of  vegetable  gluten,  or  albumen,  produced  in  a  previous  fermentation. 
If  the  yeast  be  too  old,  that  is,  if  all  the  vegeto-animal  matters  be 
already  decomposed,  its  power  of  exciting  action  is  destroyed ;  it  is 
also  destroyed  by  boiling,  by  alcohol,  by  many  salts  and  acids,  and 
generally  by  all  those  means  which  give  to  the  albumen  and  gluten  an 
insoluble  form,  and  prevent  their  further  putrefaction. 

When  a  solution  of  pure  sugar  is  fermented  by  contact  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  yeast,  this  last  is  found  to  be  very  much  diminished  in 
quantity,  and  to  have  totally  lost  its  activity.  On  the  contrary,  if  in 
place  of  pure  sugar,  grape  or  currant  juice  or  an  infusion  of  malt  be 
used,  the  quantity  of  ferment  is  found  to  be  much  increased,  and  to 
preserve  all  its  power.  In  this  case  the  albumen  and  gluten  of  the 
vegetable  juices  are  themselves  brought  into  the  same  train  of  decom- 
position as  the  added  portion  of  yeast,  and  thus  form  a  new  and  larger 
quantity  of  active  fermenting  material.  Thus,  in  a  brewery,  the  quan- 
tity of  yeast  continually  increases.  If  yeast  be  examined  with  the 
microscope,  it  is  found  to  contain  a  vast  number  of  minute  globular 
bodies,  possibly  animalcules,  which  derive  their  nutriment  from  it; 
but  recently  some  very  unfounded  attempts  have  been  made  to  connect 
these  globules  essentially  with  the  process  of  fermentation,  by  the  idea 
that  in  the  process  of  nutrition  they  absorbed  the  sugar,  and  that  the 
products  of  fermentation  were  excreted  subsequently  by  them.  But 
this  is  shown  to  be  absurd,  by  the  simple  fact,  that  the  weight  of  the 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  is  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  sugar. 

The  phenomena  of  the  alcoholic  fermentation  are  best  observed  on 
the  clear  expressed  grape  juice,  kept  at  a  temperature  between  70®  and 
80**,  in  a  lightly-covered  vessel.  After  a  few  hours,  a  slight  efferves- 
cence is  observed,  and  the  liquor  becomes  turbid,  as  if  pipe-clay  were 
diffused  through  it.  As  the  effervescence  increases,  the  liquor  becomes 
warmer,  and  the  precipitate  forms  flocculi,  on  which  the  gas-bubbles 
are  evolved,  being  thereby  carried  to  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  and 
falling  down  again  when  the  gas-bubbles  have  broken.    This  circulation 
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continues  until  the  fermentatiou  has  ceased,  when  the  precipitate  col- 
lects at  the  bottom.  The  liquor  no  longer  tastes  sweet;  it  contains  no 
sugar,  but  in  place  of  it,  an  equivalent  quantity  of  alcohol.  An  in- 
fusion of  malt  does  not  so  readily  ferment  as  the  grape  juice,  unless 
some  yeast  be  first  added.  In  its  spontaneous  fermentation,  most  of 
the  gum  and  sugar  which  it  contains,  passes  into  the  mucous  fermen- 
tation, whilst  but  little  alcohol  is  formed.  In  the  practical  manufac- 
ture of  malt  drinks  and  spirits,  therefore,  the  worts  are  always  set  to 
ferment  by  the  addition  of  a  suitable  quantity  of  the  yeast  formed  in  a 
preceding  operation. 

Although  the  essential  character  of  sugar  is,  to  be  capable  of  alco- 
holic fermentation ;  yet  the  different  kinds  of  sugar  enter  on  that  pro- 
cess with  unequal  facility.  The  sugar  of  milk  requires  the  presence  of 
a  very  active  ferment,  and  of  an  acid,  by  the  influence  of  which  it  is 
changed  into  sugar  of  grapes.  Thus  milk  does  not  ferment  until  it 
has  become  clotted  and  sour ;  the  casein  then  acts  as  yeast,  in  super- 
inducing the  alcoholic  fermentation.  Indeed,  no  matter  what  kind  of 
sugar  is  employed  in  this  process,  it  is  changed  into  grape  sugar  before 
fermenting,  as  is  shown  by  the  action  of  the  liquor  upon  polarized 
light.  The  grape  sugar,  as  dried  at  21 2*,  contains  exactly  the  elements 
of  two  atoms  of  alcohol,  and  four  of  carbonic  acid,  as  2(C4H602)  and 
4.C0.2  arise  from  Ci2H,aOi2.  As  cane  sugar  takes  an  atom  of  water  to 
form  grape  sugar,  it  follows  that  cane  sugar  in  fermenting  should  yield 
more  than  its  own  weight  of  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol,  and  it  has  been 
ascertained  by  experiment  that  100  parts  actually  give  104?,  whilst  by 
theory,  105  should  be  produced,  consisting  of  51*3  of  carbonic  acid 
and  5 3' 7  of  alcohol.  This  coincidence  of  numbers  prove  that  these 
bodies  are  the  only  products.  The  influence  of  the  yeast  is,  therefore, 
strictly  what  Berzelius  terms  catali/tic,  but  its  action  becomes  much 
more  definitely  intelligible,  by  considering  it  as  a  case  of  the  general 
principle  expressed  by  Liebig,  that  motion  (decomposition)  may  be 
communicated  from  the  particles  of  one  body  (yeast)  to  those  of  another 
(sugar)  by  virtue  of  proximity,  as  described  more  fully  in  pp.  229-234. 

As  further  details  of  the  circumstances  of  the  alcoholic  fermentation 
should  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  liquor  to  be  produced,  whether  it 
be  for  immediate  drinking,  as  wine,  ale,  or  porter,  or  for  distillation, 
and  that  these  lead  to  purely  technical  descriptions  of  the  arts  of  brew- 
ing, &c.,  I  shall  not  enter  on  them. 

OF  VINIC  ALCOHOL  AND  THE  ETHERS  DERIVED  FROM  IT. 

When  any  saccharine  liquor,  which  has  undergone  the  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation is  distilled  at  a  gentle  heat,  a  very  volatile  liquid  passes 
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over,  which  by  successive  rectifications  may  be  deprived  of  most  of  the 
water  which  had  been  mixed  with  it.  In  various  degrees  of  strength 
and  contaminated  by  minute  traces  of  essential  oils^  characteristic  of  the 
plants  from  which  the  saccharine  liquor  had  been  obtained,  it  con- 
stitutes the  potato-spirit,  brandy ,  malt-whi^heyy  arrack ,  rum,  &c.  of 
commerce.  In  a  still  stronger  form  it  constitutes  the  ^int  of  wine,  or 
rectified  spirit ;  tlie  term  alcohol  being  applied  to  it  only  when  it  is 
chemically  pure.  By  mere  distillation  alcohol  cannot  be  freed  from  all 
the  admixed  water ;  for  which  it  exerts  a  strong  affinity.  When  its 
specific  gravity  is  reduced  to  0'813  at  60**,  in  which  state  it  still  con« 
tains  8'2  per  cent,  of  water,  or  exactly  half  an  equivalent,  its  boiling 
point  remains  constantly  at  172*',  and  it  distils  over  unchanged.  In 
the  form  of  proof  spirit  of  commerce  its  sp.  gr.  is  about  0"920, 
and  it  contains  48  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol ;  the  rectified  spirit 
containing  about  83  per  cent,  and  having  the  specific  gravity  0"839 
at  60<>  F. 

To  obtain  real  alcohol,  or  absolute  alcohol,  as  it  is  generally  termed, 
rectified  spirit  is  to  be  distilled  at  a  moderate  heat  from  some  substance 
having  a  stronger  affinity  for  water;  as  lime,  caustic  potash,  carbonate 
of  potash,  or  chloride  of  calcium.  Of  these  the  last  named  should  be 
preferred.  The  water  of  the  spirit  combines  with  the  body  used  and 
forming  a  hydrate,  the  real  alcohol  distils  over.  The  rectification 
should  be  conducted  in  a  water  bath. 

A  singular  mode  of  concentrating  alcohol  is  founded  on  the  fact  that 
alcohol  docs  not  moisten  the  animal  tissues  but  corrugates,  and  rather 
abstracts  water  from  them.  Hence  if  a  bladder  be  filled  with  spirit  of 
sp.  gr.  0*820  containing  90  per  cent,  of  alcohol ;  and  if  it  be  left  for 
a  few  days  in  a  warm  room,  the  spirit  will  be  found  to  have  its  sp.  gr. 
reduced  to  0*800,  containing  97  per  cent  of  real  alcohol.  The  water 
permeates  the  bladder,  and  evaporates  from  the  outer  side,  but  as  the 
alcohol  does  not  moisten  the  bladder,  it  cannot  get  through,  and  con- 
sequently remains  behind,  freed  from  water. 

The  very  ingenious  way  of  obtaining  alcohol,  devised  by  Graham,  by 
evaporation  in  vacuo  with  quicklime,  has  been  described  in  p.  111. 

Alcohol  thus  obtained  anhydrous,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*7947  at  60**; 
it  boils  at  168** ;  the  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  is  1598 ;  it  docs  not 
become  solid  even  in  the  most  intense  cold ;  its  taste  is  burning  and 
dry  upon  the  tongue,  owing  to  it  abstracting  water  from  its  tissue.  It 
is  highly  inflammable,  burns  with  little  light ;  from  its  volatility,  if 
some  drops  of  it  are  poured  into  a  jar  of  oxygen  gas,  its  vapour  forms 
a  powerfully  explosive  mixture.  It  does  not  conduct  electricity.  It 
mixes  with  water  in  every  proportion,  contracts  in  volume,  and  evolves 
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heat.  The  sp.  gr.  of  spirituous  liquors  is,  therefore,  always  above  the 
mean  sp.  gr.  of  the  alcohol  and  water  they  contain.  The  greatest 
condensation  occurs  with  54  volumes  of  alcohol  and  50  of  water ;  'the 
mixture  occupies  only  100  volumes ;  and  its  sp.  gr.  is  0*927,  being  a 
little  denser  than  proof  spirit. 

The  formula  of  alcohol  is  C^llf)i^  and  its  composition  is, 

4  equiyalento  of  carbon       » 24*0    .     .    .    52*66 
6     „  „      hydrogen  »    60    .     .     .    12*90 

2     „  „      oxygen      =.  16*0    .    .    .    34*44 


The  equivalent  of  alcohol  »  46*0    .    .     .  10000 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  products  of  its  decomposition,  and  by  the 
specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  :  for, 

4  Tols.  of  carbon  yapour  (836*8  X    4)  »  3347'2 

12     „        hydrogen  (69*3  X  12) »   831*6 

2     „        oxygen  (1105*6  X    2)  — 2211*2 

Give  four  yolumes  of  alcohol  yapour      6390*0 

Of  which  one  yolume  weighs      .    .    .      1597*5 

It  will  be  shown,  however,  that  alcohol  consists  of  ether  united  to 
water,  and  that  its  formula  is  C4H4O  +  Aq.  Its  vapour  is  then 
formed  by  the  union  of 

i  yolume  of  vapour  of  ether  =»  1286*4 1    Ktfj.K 
i  yolume  of  yapour  of  water  =   311*1  J 

The  uses  of  alcohol  in  chemistry  and  pharmacy  are  numerous  and 
important.  It  dissolves  the  caustic  alcalies  and  most  dehquescent  salts, 
combining  with  them  to  form  alcoates,  which  resemble  very  remarkably 
the  hydrates.  Thus  if  dry  chloride  of  calcium  be  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
the  alcoate  crystallizes  by  cooling,  in  large  transparent  plates.  By 
heat,  these  are  decomposed,  and  also  by  contact  with  water,  which 
expels  the  alcohol,  and  takes  its  place.  The  permanent  and  efflo- 
rescent salts  are  generally  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  may  be  even  precipi- 
tated by  it  from  their  solution  in  water ;  the  alcohol  seizing  on  the 
water. 

An  important  pharmaceutic  use  of  alcohol  is  for  the  solution  of  the 
resinous  principles  of  plants,  in  the  preparation  of  tinctures  and 
alcoholic  extracts.  The  strength  of  the  sdcohol  must  in  these  cases  be 
regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  substances  to  be  dissolved.  Sometimes 
rectified  spirit,  at  other  times  proof  spirit  being  more  effectual. 

The  manufacture  of  alcohol  is  itself  one  of  the  most  important  arts  • 
it  is  the  basis  also  of  the  manufacture  of  vinegar,  of  the  making  of 
resinous  varnishes,  and  various  other  processes.    To  the  chemist  it  is 
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specially  of  interest  as  the  type  of  a  very  interesting  group  of  organic 
bodies,  and  yielding  by  its  decomposition  a  very  numerous  series  of 
products,  which  are  of  great  importance  in  science,  in  pharmacy,  and 
in  the  arts. 

Wlien  alcoliol  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  gradually  absorbs  oxygen, 
aldehyd  and  acetic  acid  being  formed.  It  is  then  said  to  undei^  the 
acetous  fertnentation.  Under  the  influence  of  acids  it  loses  an  atom 
of  water,  compounds  being  formed  which  are  termed  ethers,  into  the 
composition  of  which  the  acid  employed  generally  enters. 

OF  SULPHURIC  ETHER AETHER OXmE  OF  ETHYLE. 

This  substance  may  be  preplired  by  any  process  which  deprives 
alcohol  of  the  equivalent  of  water  which  it  contains.  Thus,  if  potas- 
sium be  placed  in  contact  with  absolute  alcohol,  hydrogen  gas  is 
evolved,  and  a  compound  of  ether  and  potash  crystaUizes,  C4H5O  +  HO 
and  K,  giving  C^HjO  +  KO  and  free  H.  If  a  current  of  gaseous 
fluoride  of  boron  (j).  453)  be  passed  into  alcohol,  it  is  absorbed,  and 
boracic  acid  separates  in  crystals,  whilst  the  liquor  contains  ether; 
here  also  the  water  of  the  alcohol  is  decomposed,  fluoric  and  boracic 
acids  being  produced  and  ether  liberated.  By  distillation  with  chloride 
of  zinc  also,  the  water  may  be  abstracted  from  alcohol  and  ether  ob- 
tained ;  but  the  affinity  of  the  other  deliquescent  salts  is  not  sufficiently 
intense  to  decompose  it. 


It  is  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  alcohol  that  ether  is,  for 
practical  purposes,  always  obtained.     Equal  weights  of  rectified  spirit 
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and  of  oil  of  vitriol,  being  well  mixed,  and  avoiding  any  considerable 
rise  of  temperature,  are  to  be  introduced  into  a  glass  globe,  to  which 
heat  may  be  applied  by  a  sand  bath,  as  represented  in  the  figure.  To 
this  may  be  attached  the  form  of  condenser  devised  by  Liebig  for  the 
distillation  of  very  volatile  liquids.  It  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  three- 
fourths  or  one  inch  wide,  and  twenty-four  or  thirty  inches,  long,  dd,  to 
which  is  attached  at  one  end  by  a  good  cork,  a  narrower  tube  passing 
to  the  globe,  and  to  the  other  end  is  soldered  a  smaller  tube  bent  at  an 
obtuse  angle,  and  conducting  to  the  receiver  m.'  The  tube  dd,  fits 
water-tight  by  corks  into  a  tinned  cylinder  e,  the  proportions  of  which 
may  be  judged  from  the  figure ;  this  is  kept  full  of  cold  water.  When 
the  distillation  commences,  the  hot  vapours  entering  the  condensing 
tube  at  d,  give  out  their  latent  heat  to  the  surrounding  water,  and  that 
part  of  the  condenser  should  soon  get  hot,  was  not  the  water  constantly 
changed ;  by  the  funnel  e,  a  stream  of  cold  water  flows  from  the 
reservoir  i,  into  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  d,  and  presses  up  before  it 
the  warm  and  lighter  water,  until  this  is  expelled  by  the  tube^  when 
it  is  collected  at  7?.  The  supply  of  cold  water  should  be  so  proportioned 
to  the  supply  of  vapour,  that,  flowing  away  aty^  it  should  not  be  sen- 
sibly warm  to  the  hand.  With  this  precaution,  most  volatile  liquids 
may  be  perfectly  condensed  even  in  the  midst  of  summer.  The  mix- 
ture of  acid  and  spirit  in  the  globe  being  brought  to  a  temperature  of 
about  260°  as  rapidly  as  possible,  it  begins  to  boil,  and  the  ether 
distilling  over,  accompanied  by  some  water  and  unaltered  alcohol,  col- 
lects in  the  receiver. 

Since  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  continually  increases  in  the 
globe,  as  the  distillation  proceeds,  its  action  on  the  remaining  alcohol 
changes ;  the  mixture  becomes  dark  coloured,  an  oily  substance  distils 
over  (oil  of  wine),  and  the  quantity  of  ether  formed  diminishes  rapidly. 
Sulphurous  acid  and  olefiant  gases  are  then  evolved,  and  finally  the 
mixture  becomes  thick  and  black,  and  froths  up  very  much.  When 
the  object  is  only  the  preparation  of  ether,  these  reactions  may  be 
prevented,  and  a  much  larger  product  obtained,  by  admitting  to  the 
globe  by  means  of  the  bent  funnel  i,  a  continual,  but  minute  stream  of 
rectified  spirit.  The  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  thus  exercised  upon 
successive  quantities  of  spirit,  and  the  liberation  of  the  ether  continues 
until  the  acid  becomes  so  weak,  as  to  be  no  longer  able  to  decompose 
the  alcohol,  which  occurs  when  the  whole  quantity  of  rectified  spirit 
used,  is  about  twice  the  weight  of  the  oil  of  \nitriol,  which  is  then  re- 
duced to  the  strength  of  SO3  +  4Aq. 

Although  we  may  represent  the  results  of  this  reaction,  by  consid- 
ering the  sulphuric  acid  to  take  water  directly  from  the  alcohol,  and  set 
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the  ether  free,  such  is  by  no  means  really  the  case ;  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  alcohol  acts  on  the  oil  of  vitriol,  the  water  of  both  is  disen- 
gaged, and  the  sulphuric  acid  and  ether  unite  to  form  8ulpk4Ue  qf 
ether ;  (C4H5O  +  Aq),  and  SO,  +  Aq,  giving  C4H5O  +  SO,  and 
2.Aq.  This  body,  which  resembles  very  much  sulphate  of  ammonia  in 
its  tendency  to  combination,  unites  with  an  atom  of  oil  of  vitriol  to 
form  bisulphate  of  ether,  or  as  it  is  generally  termed  sulphavinic  acid. 
The  two  atoms  of  sulphuric  acid  thus  engaged,  change  very  much  in 
properties,  forming^alts  with  barytes  and  oxide  of  lead,  which  are  very 
soluble  in  water.  The  two  equivalents  of  water,  which,  as  above 
described,  are  set  free,  dilute  the  remaining  sulphnric  acid  to  such  a 
degree,  as  that  it  cannot  decompose  more  alcohol ;  hence,  if  absolute 
alcohol  be  used,  3(C4Hj.O  +  Aq.),  with  SCSOj.HO)  produce,  SCC^HjO. 
SO3  +  HO.SO3)  and  2(S03  +  4Aq.) ;  one-fourth  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  remaining  over;  if  a  weaker  alcohol  be  used,  the  quantity  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  formed  becomes  proportionally  greater.  An  add  which 
already  contains  four  atoms  of  water,  forms  no  sulphate  of  ether,  when 
put  in  contact  even  with  absolute  alcohol,  except  the  temperature  be 
very  high. 

The  ether  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  oil  of 
vitriol,  results,  therefore,  not  from  the  water  being  seized  on  by  the  oil 
of  vitriol,  but  from  the  decomposition  of  its  compound  with  sulphuric 
add,  the  sulphate  of  ether ;  the  ether  being  a  base  not  much  superior 
in  energy  to  water,  is  expelled  by  it  in  turn  nnder  favourable  circum- 
stances, especially  when  the  water  is  present  in  excess.  In  this  respect 
it  resembles,  as  Rose  has  remarked,  the  sesquioxides  of  iron,  antimony 
and  bismuth,  which  form  salts  with  sulphuric  add,  that  are  totally 
decomposed  by  a  large  quantity  of  water,  especially  if  their  solutions  be 
boiled ;  the  acid  then  combines  with  the  water,  and  the  metallic  oxide 
precipitates.  Before  deciding  on  this  view  of  the  production  of  ether, 
it  is  necessary  to  describe  some  collateral  phenomena. 

If  absolute  alcohol  and  strong  oil  of  vitriol  be  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  ether,  it  is  found  that  the  distilled  product  consists  of 
ether  and  water,  forming  two  distinct  layers  in  virtue  of  their  different 
specific  gravities ;  but  in  quantity  identical  with  those  which  constitute 
alcohol;  100  parts  of  the  mixed  liquids  consisting  of  19'5  water  and 
79*6  ether,  when  separated  from  a  quantity  of  alcohol  which  bad 
escaped  decomposition.  The  oil  of  vitriol  remains  in  the  retort  in  its 
original  state  of  concentration,  and  hence  might  be  applied  to  etherify 
an  infinite  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol,  introduced  in  a  continuous 
stream.  To  explain  this  very  remarkable  result,  Mitscherlich  advanced 
that  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  on  the  alcohol  is  merely  catalytic. 
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that  it  splits  it,  as  it  were,  into  ether  and  water,  and  these  pieces  not 
being  able  to  reunite,  come  over  in  vapour,  merely  mixed  with  each 
other ;  this  idea  is,  however,  quite  inadmissible,  as  the  whole  quantity 
of  ether  is  proved  to  be  united  with  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  firrt 
place,  and  to  distil  over  only  after  the  decomposition  of  the  compound 
that  had  been  so  formed.  The  observations  of  Liebig  and  Rose  have 
removed  the  diflBculty  which  this  simultaneous  evolution  of  water  and 
ether  presented  to  the  adoption  of  the  theory  which  supposes  the  ether 
to  be  expelled  from  its  combination  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  by  the 
water.  In  fact,  it  is  only  at  a  particular  temperature  that  the  ether 
and  water  come  over  in  atomic  proportions,  and  this  then  results  from 
the  identity  of  the  boiling  points  of  the  solution  of  sulphovinic  add 
and  of  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Thus,  when  we  heat  together,  sul- 
phate of  ether  (C^H^O  +  SO,)  and  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  S0,+4Aq, 
the  former  is  decomposed ;  bihydrate  of  sulphuric  acid,  SO,  +  2Aq. 
being  formed,  and  ether  set  free ;  but  at  this  temperature  the  sulphuric 
acid  begins  to  abandon  its  second  atom  of  water,  which  then  distils 
over  with  the  ether.  If  we  conduct  the  distillation  very  slowly,  and 
retain  the  temperature  below  212°,  the  ether  comes  over,  almost  per- 
fectly free  from  water ;  but  at  a  higher  temperature,  the  ether,  when 
liberated,  is  immediately  converted  into  elastic  vapour,  which  bubbles 
through  the  liquid,  like  a  gas,  and  the  water  evaporates  in  the  space 
thus  afforded,  as  it  should  evaporate  in  a  current  of  air  forced  to  bubble 
through  the  liquid  in  the  same  way. 

The  production  of  ether  depends,  therefore,  upon  the  facts,  that 
when  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  are  mixed,  sulphate  of  ether  is  formed 
and  water  is  set  free ;  but  on  the  application  of  heat,  this  action  is 
inverted,  and  the  ether  is  expelled  from  the  acid,  with  which  the  water 
recombines.  If  the  distillation  be  conducted  so  that  the  mixture  boils, 
the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  concentrates  itself,  at  the  same  time,  by  giving 
off  an  atom  of  water,  which  condenses  mixed  with  the  ether,  but  had 
its  origin  in  a  perfectly  independent  action. 

If  we  heat  alcohol  in  contact  with  glacial  phosphoric  or  arsenic 
acids,  it  is  similarly  acted  on,  and  the  ether  forms  ?k  jphosphovinic  or 
arseniovinic  acid,  which  is  decomposed  by  boiling,  the  ether  being  set 
free.  These  acids  would  be  too  costly  to  admit  of  their  employment 
in  the  preparation  of  ether  on  the  great  scale,  and  besides,  they  do  not 
act  as  powerfully  as  oil  of  vitriol.  Although  this  ether  does  not  con- 
tain any  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  very  generally  called  sulphimc  ether,  and 
I  shall  often  use  that  name,  but  the  distinction  between  it  and  the 
compound  ethers  formed  by  its  union  with  acids,  must  be  carefuUy 
kept  in  mind. 
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The  ether  formed  by  the  process  now  described  is  reudered  impure 
by  admixture  with  alcohol  and  water^  and  sometimes  oil  of  wine  and 
sulphurous  acid.  It  is  freed  from  these  by  rectification,  from  a  water 
bath,  over  some  dry  carbonate  of  potash.  It  is  then  a  colourless 
liquid,  of  an  agreeable  penetrating  odour,  and  a  pungent  taste.  Its  sp. 
gr.  is  0*720  at  60®;  it  does  not  conduct  electricity;  at — 4-7®  F.  it 
freezes  into  a  crystalline  mass;  it  boils  at  96®;  the  sp.  gr.  of  its  vapour 
is  2572'9.  In  evaporating  it  produces  great  cold,  of  which  numerous 
applications  have  been  noticed  under  the  head  of  vaporization.  (Sect. 
IV.  Chap.  III.) 

Ether  is  very  extensively  used  as  a  medicinal  agent,  and  exerdses  a 
very  powerful  action  on  the  system.  Its  vapour  if  respired  proves  like 
carbonic  acid  an  intense  narcotic,  and  has  been  hence  employed  to 
produce  torpor  and  prevent  sensation  during  surgical  operations. 

Ether  is  very  combustible;  its  vapour,  diffused  through  air  or 
oxygen,  forms  powerfully  explosive  mixtures.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it 
gradually  absorbs  oxygen,  forming  acetic  acid.  Its  flame  is  brighter 
than  that  of  alcohol,  but  it  gives  no  smoke ;  it  dissolves  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  in  small  quantity;  iodine  and  bromine  are  abundantly 
dissolved,  but  they  soon  act  on  the  ether ;  most  bodies  that  are  soluble 
in  alcohol  are  dissolved  by  ether,  except  salts,  of  which  only  very  few, 
as  the  perchlorides  of  gold,  of  platina  and  of  iron,  are  taken  up  by  it 
Ether  combines  with  almost  all  acids,  forming  well  defined,  neutral 
salts,  the  compound  ethers,  which  have  a  remarkable  similarity  to  the 
ammoniacal  salts.  It  is,  therefore,  an  organic  base ;  its  composition  is 
expressed  by  the  formula  C4H5O,  giving  the  numbers  by  weight : 

4  equiralents  of  carbon    .     .    24*00    .     .     .    65*31 

5  „  hydrogen     ,      500    .     .     .     13-33 
1            „              oxygen  .     .      800    ...    21-36 


37-20  10000 

and  by  volume, 

4  volumes  of  carbon  vaponr  (836-8  X    4)  =  3347*2 

10         „  hydrogen    „       (69*3  X  10)  =    6930 

1         f)  oxygen       , 1105-6 


Produce  two  volumes  of  vapour  of  ether     .    5145*8 


Of  which  one  weighs  therefore       ....    2572*9 

In  chemistry  and  pharmacy  ether  is  of  importance  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  solution  of  many  resinous  and  other  bodies,  and  from  its  action  on 
the  animal  economy.  By  the  action  of  re-agents  it  yields  a  great 
number  of  derived  compounds,  of  which  the  most  important  will  be 
described  in  their  proper  place. 
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The  question  of  the  intimate  constitution  of  ether  has  been  very 
much  discussed,  and  opinions  have  followed  precisely  the  same  course, 
with  regard  to  the  theory  of  its  compounds,  as  for  that  of  the  combi- 
nations of  ammonia ;  thus  it  has  been  looked  upon  as  an  oxide  of  a 
compound  (metallic  ?)  radical,  ethereum,  or  ethyle,  as  the  salts  of  am- 
monia were  supposed  to  contain  a  compound  metal,  ammonium.  The 
formula  of  ethyle  should  be  C4H5,  and  its  symbol,  Ac.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  considered  to  consist  of  olefiant  gas,  C4H4,  united  to 
water,  and  the  latter  then  takes  the  place  of  the  ammoniacal  gas  in  the 
theory  of  ammonia.  I  shall  frequently  employ  for  ether  the  symbol 
Ae.O,  and  speak  of  it  and  other  bodies  as  compounds  of  ethyle,  as 
oxide,  chloride,  &c.  but  without  any  other  present  object  than  con- 
venience of  language,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  discuss  the  com- 
parative merits  of  these  theories,  without  knowing  the  properties  of 
the  compound  ethers,  of  olefiant  gas,  of  aldehyd,  acetic  acid,  and  many 
other  bodies,  wliich  are  involved  in  the  reactions  by  which  we  may 
endeavour  to  test  their  value,  and  hence  I  shall  postpone  all  details  of 
the  principles  of  the  ether-theories  until  the  end  of  the  present  chapter. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  ETHER  WITH  SULPHURIC  ACID. 
Sulphavinic  Acid. — Bisulphate  of  Ether, 

Formula.— C4H5O.SO3  +  HO.SO3  or  AeO.SOa  +  HO.SO,.  Is  pro- 
duced  by  mixing  alcohol  with  oil  of  vitriol,  as  described  for  the 
preparation  of  ether,  or  by  passing  vapour  of  ether  into  oil  of  vitriol 
as  long  as  it  is  absorbed.  By  heat  this  solution  is  decomposed.  The 
sulphovinic  acid  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  solid  form ;  if  a  solution  of 
sulphovinate  of  lead  be  decomposed  by  sulphuret  of  hydrogen,  a 
colourless  and  very  acid  liquor  is  obtained,  which,  when  concentrated, 
evolves  ether,  blackens,  and  is  totally  decomposed.  Its  salts  are  all 
soluble,  and  generally  deliquescent ;  when  boiled  with  muriatic  acid, 
alcohol  is  evolved  and  sulphuric  acid  set  free.  By  a  liigh  temperature 
they  are  decomposed,  oil  of  wine,  ether,  olefiant  gas,  and  sulphurous 
acid  being  given  off,  whilst  a  metallic  sulphate  or  sulphuret  remains 
behind  mixed  with  some  charcoal.  By  distilling  a  sulphovinate  with  a 
potash  salt  of  any  volatile  acid,  a  compound  of  ether  with  that  acid 
distils  over,  and  sulphate  of  potash  remains.  By  fusing  a  sulphovinate 
with  a  caustic  alcali,  water  and  olefiant  gas  are  expelled,  and  all  the 
sulphuric  acid  remains  combined  with  the  alcali. 

Sulphovinate  of  Potash.— AeO. SO ^  +  KO.SO3.  Crystallizes  in 
colourless  rhomboidal  plates,  which  are  anhydrous ;  it  is  very  soluble 
in  water,  but  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.     Sulphovinate  of  larytes, 
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AeO.SOa  +  BaO.SOj  +  2Aq.  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhomboidal  prisms 
unalterable  in  the  air ;  it  tastes  strongly  acid ;  in  vacuo  it  abandons 
its  water,  and  is  then  not  altered  by  a  heat  of  212®,  but  if  the  hydrated 
salt  be  heated  to  212*^,  alcohol  is  given  ofiF,  and  sulphuric  acid  set  free. 
Sulphovinate  of  lime,  crystallizes  in  thin  hexagonal  plates,  which  are 
very  deliquescent ;  it  is  soluble  in  less  than  its  own  weight  of  cold 
water.  Sulphovinate  of  lead  forms  large  rhombic  crystals,  deliquescent, 
very  sduble  in  water  and  in  alcohol;  it  is  gradually  decomposed  at 
ordinary  tempetatures.  Sulphovinate  of  copper ^  AeO.SO,  -(.  CuO.SOs 
+  4Aq,  forms  large  blae  octagonal  plates,  permanent  in  the  air,  and 
very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water ;  heated  to  21 2**  it  is  totally  decom- 
posed. 

Ethianic  and  Isethionic  Acids, 

These  substances  are  formed  by  acting  on  alcohol,  or  ether,  with  the 
vapoiirs  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid;  the  liquor,  neutralized  by  barytes, 
gives  the  insoluble  sulphate,  and  the  soluble  ethionate  of  barytes,  which 
last  separates  from  the  concentrated  liquor,  as  a  crystalline  precipitate, 
on  the  addition  of  alcohol.  A  solution  of  this  salt,  when  decomposed 
by  sulphuric  acid,  gives  free  ethionic  acid,  which,  by  boiling,  is  decom- 
posed into  sulphovinic  acid  and  isethionic  acid,  of  which,  indeed, 
Liebig  considers  it  to  be,  in  reality,  only  a  mixture.  The  isethionic 
acid  is  formed  more  characteristically  by  the  direct  union  of  anhydrous 
sulphuric  acid  and  olefiant  gas,  and  will  be  described  as  a  compound  of 
that  body. 

Althionic  and  Methionic  Adds. 

When  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol,  for  making  ether, 
has  been  distilled  so  far  as  that  it  has  become  black  and  b^an  to  froth, 
it  produces,  when  neutralized  with  bases,  a  series  of  salts,  which, 
though  having  the  same  per  cent,  composition  as  the  sulphovinates, 
dififer  very  much  from  them  in  properties ;  thus  the  Altkianate  of  Ume 
does  not  crystallize;  the  Althionate  of  Barytes  crystallizes  in  fine 
needles,  in  place  of  the  large  plates  of  the  sulphovinate ;  the  AUhionale 
of  copper  is  still  more  distinct,  as  its  crystals  are  thin  acute  rhombs, 
of  a  pale  green  colour. 

K  the  ether,  into  which  the  vapours  of  sulphuric  add  are  passed, 
be  allowed  to  grow  hot,  it  becomes  black,  sulphurous  acid  is  evolved, 
and  an  acid  is  formed  different  from  any  of  the  preceding;  it  is  called 
the  methionic  acid,  and  is  characterized  by  its  barytes  salt  being  totally 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  When  its 
salts  are  fused  with  caustic  potash,  merely  sulphite  of  potash  remains; 
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the  formula  of  the  acid  contained  in  the  barytes  salt  is  CaHsSjOj.     It 
evidently  does  not  contain  any  simple  combination  of  alcohol  or  ether. 

Heavy  Oil  of  Wine — Sulphate  of  Ether  and  Etherol. 

Probable  formula— CgHgO  +  2SO3,  or  AeO.SOa  +  C4H4.SO3.  When 
one  part  of  rectified  spirit  is  distilled  with  two  and  a-half  parts  of  oil 
of  vitriol,  a  little  ether  passes  over,  followed  by  an  oily  yellow  liquid, 
and  water,  with  much  sulphurous  acid.  The  oil  is  to  be  washed  with 
a  little  w&ter,  and  then  dried  in  vacuo  under  a  bell-glass,  beside  two 
cups,  one  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  the  other  of  caustic  potash ;  the  first 
absorbs  the  water  and  ether,  and  the  last  the  sulphurous  acid.  This 
substance  is  then  a  thin  oil,  sometimes  green  and  sometimes  yellow ; 
its  odour  aromatic  and  pungent;  its  specific  gravity  1'133;  when 
heated  it  begins  to  boil,  but  is  rapidly  decomposed,  blackening  and 
evolving  sulphurous  acid,  and  but  little  distilling  over.  It  is  scarcely 
soluble  in  water,  but  abundantly  so  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  boiled 
with  water,  or  with  an  alcaline  solution,  sulphoviuic  acid  is  formed, 
and  etherol  (light  oil  of  mnej  set  free,  which  floats  upon  the  surface. 

The  composition  of  this  body  is  not  absolutely  constant.  It  is 
usually  considered  to  be  a  mixture,  in  variable  proportions,  of  true 
sulphate  of  ether,  AeO.SOg,  with  sulphate  of  etherol,  C4H4.SO8.  I 
have  found  that  when  distilled  with  oxalate  or  acetate  of  potash,  with 
chloride  or  sulphuret  of  potassium,  oxalic  and  acetic  ethers,  muriatic 
ether,  &c.,  are  generated,  and  at  the  same  time  etherol  remains  indif- 
ferent to  these  re-agents.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  as  these  heavy 
and  light  oils  of  wine  are  produced  but  in  such  small  quantities  from 
even  large  quantities  of  spirit,  and  that  their  relations  to  the  true  ether 
are  so  doubtful,  they  may  really  belong  to  the  amylic  series,  and  be 
products,  not  of  the  ether,  but  of  the  volatile  oil  which .  accompanies 
and  flavours  the  raw  fermented  spirits. 

Another  process  for  obtaining  this  heavy  oil  of  wine  consists  in  mix- 
ing dry  sulphovinate  of  lime  with  its  own  weight  of  quicklime,  and 
distilling  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  520».  The  oil  which  comes  over 
mixed  with  alcohol  is  to  be  purified  as  already  noticed. 

Etherol  and  Etherine. — C4H4.  The  oil,  which  is  separated  from  the 
foregoing  substance,  by  hot  water,  or  by  alcalies,  divides  itself  gene- 
rally, after  some  time,  into  a  liquid  and  a  solid  portion ;  the  first  con- 
stitutes the  light  oil  of  wine,  etherol.  It  is  pale  yellow,  and  thick, 
like  olive  oil  \  its  odour  is  aromatic ;  its  specific  gravity  =  0*921 ;  it 
boils  at  500** ;  at — 35°  it  freezes.  The  etherine  forms  hard,  brittle, 
colourless  prisms ;  it  is  tasteless ;  its  specific  gravity  0*980  ;  it  melts  at 
230  and  boils  at  464" ;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  etlier,    T!\ve  com- 
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position  of  both  these  bodies  is  the  same^  consisting  of  equal  numbers 
of  atoms  of  carbon  and  hydrogen^  but  their  atomic  weights  are  not 
known.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  etherol  is  really  a  mixture  of  two 
other  bodies,  for  when  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  in  alco- 
hol is  distilled,  an  oily  liquor  is  obtained,  which,  by  rectification,  may 
be  separated  into  two  fluids,  of  which  one,  boiling  at  21 2o,  has  the 
formula  CgH;,  and  the  other  which  boils  only  at  570o,  has  the  formula 
CsHg.  A  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  the  two  should  have  the  com- 
position assigned  to  etherol. 

Liebig  and  Regnault  have  found  the  etherol  obtained  by  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  acid,  to  have  the  formula  C4H8,  so  that  it  must  be  looked 
upon  as  an  irregular  mixture  of  several  oils,  which  have  not  yet  been 
obtained  pure.  The  etherol,  or  ethereal  oil  is  employed  to  prepare 
Hoffman's  anodt/nc  liquor,  being  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
ether  and  two  of  spirit  of  wine. 

Compounds  of  Ether  with  the  Phosphoric  and  Arsenic  Acids. 

•  Phosphovinic  Acid. — AeO.POs  +  2 HO.  When  concentrated  tri- 
basic  phosphoric  acid  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  great  heat  is  evolved,  and 
one  atom  of  water  replaced  by  an  atom  of  ether.  The  acid  salt  thus 
formed  may  be  obtained  crystalHzed,  but  when  its  solution  is  heated 
strongly  it  is  decomposed.  It  combines  with  two  atoms  of  base  to 
form  the  phosphovinates,  of  which  few  are  as  yet  well  known.  The 
barytes  salt,  PO5  +  Ae0.2BaO  +  1 2 Aq.  crystallizes  in  brilliant  co- 
lourless plates,  and  is  remarkable  for  being  equally  soluble  in  water  at 
32**  and  212**,  but  three  times  more  soluble  in  water  at  104**. 

Arseniovinic  Acid.ksOf,  -|-  AeO  -f  2 HO.  Is  formed  with  arsenic 
acid  and  alcohol,  like  the  body  last  described.  Its  salts  have  been  but 
very  slightly  examined. 

Compounds  of  Ether  with  the  other  Mineral  Acids. 

Muriatic  Ether. — Chloride  of  Ethyle. — C4H5.CI.  Is  prepared  by 
distilling  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  four  of  fused  common 
salt,  and  two  of  absolute  alcohol.  The  retort  should  be  connected  with 
two  two-necked  bottles,  of  which  the  first  should  be  immersed  in  a 
vessel  of  water  at  60®,  and  the  second  be  surrounded  by  ice,  or  a 
freezing  mixture.  Some  alcohol  and  common  ether  which  pass  over^ 
are  condensed  in  the  first  bottle,  whilst  the  muriatic  ether  is  reduced 
to  the  liquid  state  only  in  the  second.  By  digestion  with  some  chloride 
of  calcium  it  is  rendered  quite  pure. 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  a  pungent  garlic  odour;  its  specific 
gravity  =  0*874;  it  boils  at  52**;  is  neutral;    sparingly   soluble   ia 
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water ;  it  burns  with  a  bright  flame,  green  at  the  edges,  and  gives  off 
muriatic  acid  gas.  By  passing  through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  affords  equal 
volumes  of  olefiant  and  muriatic  acid  gases,  or  by  heating  with  potash, 
it  gives  olefiant  gas  and  chloride  of  potassium.  Heated  with  alcaline 
salts,  it  yields  compound  ethers  and  alcaline  chlorides.  When  muriatic 
ether  is  heated  with  potassium,  Lowig  states,  that  chloride  of  potas- 
sium is  formed  and  a  light  oily  substance  separates,  which  has  the 
formula  C4H6.  It  should  be  eth^le,  but  so  important  an  observation 
has  need  of  verification.  Tliis  body  is  often  called  light  muriatic  ether, 
to  distinguish  it  from  heavy  muriatic  ether,  which  results  from  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  weak  alcohol. 

llydrohromic  Ether, — Bromide  of  Ethyle. — C4H5.Br.  Is  obtained 
by  distilling  together  two  parts  of  bromine,  one  of  phosphorus,  and 
six  of  alcohol.  There  is  first  formed  bromide  of  phosphorus,  which 
instantly  decomposes  the  water  of  the  alcohol,  and  the  nascent  hydro- 
bromic  acid  acting  on  the  ether  forms  the  hydrobromic  ether.  In 
properties  it  perfectly  resembles  the  following  body  : 

llydriodic  Ether, — Iodide  of  Ethyle, — C4H5.I.  Is  formed  by  dis- 
tilling iodine,  alcohol,  and  phosphorus.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a 
pungent  ethereal  smell;  its  specific  gravity  =  1*92;  it  boils  at  161®; 
it  is  abundantly  soluble  in  alcohol.  Heated  with  potash,  it  gives  pure 
olefiant  gas  and  iodide  of  potassium.  The  theory  of  its  formation  is 
the  same  as  in  the  former  case. 

Hydrosulphuric  Ether, — Sulphuret  of  Ethyle, — C4H5.S.  May  be 
formed  by  acting  on  muriatic  ether,  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
sulphuret  of  potassium.  It  boils  at  187®;  it  combines  with  sul- 
phuret of  hydrogen  to  form  the  following  very  remarkable  sub- 
stance. 

Sulphur -alcohol,  or  Mercaptan, — C4H6Si,  or  Ae.S  -f  HS.  Which 
is  obtained  directly  by  distilling  in  a  water  bath  concentrated  solutions 
of  sulphovinate  of  lime,  and  of  potash  saturated  with  sulphuret  of 
hydrogen,  KS  +  HS,  and  AeO.SO,  -f.  KO.SO,,  producing  2.K0.S0j, 
and  AeS  -f-  HS ;  the  mercaptan  distils  over,  and  sulphate  of  potash 
remains  in  the  retort ;  it  is  a  colourless  thin  liquid,  of  an  insupportable 
smell  of  onions;  it  boils  at  96®;  its  specific  gravity  is  0*84 ;  it  dis- 
solves in  alcohol ;  is  perfectly  neutral ;  burns  with  a  bright  blue  flame; 
and  by  cold,  freezes  into  a  crystalline  mass.  In  constitution,  it  is  per- 
fectly analogous  to  alcohol,  the  oxygen  being  replaced  by  sulphur. 
When  placed  in  contact  with  metallic  oxides,  water  is  formed,  and  a 
double  sulphuret  of  ethyle  and  the  metal  produced.  This  occurs 
remarkably  with  oxide  of  mercury,  whence  the  barbarous  name  given 
to  this  body  by  Zeize,  from  mcrcurium  captans,  and  to  its  compounds 
50 
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of  mercaptides.  That  of  mercury  is  a  crystalline  solid^  fusible  at 
110®,  and  soluble  in  alcohol. 

The  properties  of  this  body  induced  lis  discover,  Zeize,  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  compound  of  hydrogen  with  a  compound  radical  which  he 
called  mercaptum,  which  should  be  really  the  following  compound.  It« 
formula  then  became  6411582  +  H.  He  extended  this  view  also  to 
common  alcohol,  which  he  considers  as  6411502  +  H. ;  but  this  theory 
has  met  with  very  few  supporters. 

TkialoL — Bimlphuret  of  Ethyle. — AeS,.  Is  formed  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  sulphovinate  of  lime  and  persulphuret  of  potassium.  It  is 
a  limpid,  oily  fluid,  with  a  strong  garlic  smell ;  it  boils  at  124®.  Its 
solution  in  alcohol  precipitates  the  salts  of  lead  and  mercury.  By 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  these  sulphurets  of  ethyle,  acids  are  pro- 
duced analogous  to  the  sulphovinic,  but  which  are  not  as  yet  accurately 
known. 

The  Seleniuret  and  Telluret  of  Ethyle  have  been  formed,  but  do  not 
require  description. 

Nitrous  Ether. — Hyponitrite  of  Ethyle, — ^AeO.NOs.  Wlien  alcohol 
and  strong  nitric  acid  are  directly  mixed,  the  action  is  very  violent ; 
heat  is  evolved,  red  fumes  are  copiously  given  ofif,  and  acetic,  oxahc 
and  carbonic  acids  formed.  Even  when  the  acid  is  dilute,  its  action  is 
very  complex ;  giving  up  two  atoms  of  oxygen  to  one  portion  of  the 
alcohol,  it  produces  aldehyd,  and  acetic  and  oxalic  acids,  and  it  is  only 
the  hyponitrous  acid  thus  produced  that  acts  on  the  remaining  alcohol, 
and,  combining  with  the  ether  of  it,  forms  the  proper  nitrous  ether. 
To  avoid  these  oxidized  products,  the  best  plan  is  to  generate  red 
fumes  of  hyponitrous  acid,  in  a  retort,  and  to  conduct  these  fumes  by 
a  bent  tube  to  the  bottom  of  a  two-necked  bottle  containing  alcohol. 
They  are  copiously  absorbed,  and  combine  directly  with  the  ether. 
From  the  second  neck  of  the  bottle,  a  tube  should  pass  to  a  condensing 
apparatus  and  receiver ;  enough  of  heat  is  evolved  by  the  absorption  of 
the  red  fumes,  to  distil  over  the  nitrous  ether  formed,  which  may  be 
thus  obtained  quite  pure. 

Another  process,  which  may  now  be  considered  as  obsolete,  con- 
sisted in  distilling  a  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol,  nitrate  of  potash,  and 
rectified  spirit,  by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  into  a  receiver  cooled  by 
snow.  The  nitric  acid  acted  very  violently  on  the  alcohol,  and  the 
product  was  impure,  and  small  in  quantity. 

Nitrous  ether  is  a  liquid,  colourless,  or  pale  yellow,  of  a  pungent 
odour  of  apples ;  it  usually  reacts  acid  from  slight  decomposition,  bat 
is  neutral  if  quite  pure ;  its  specific  gravity  is  0*947  ;  it  boils  at  61® 
Fah.      Exposed  to   the   air,   it   absorbs   oxygen  rapidly,   and  forms 
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aldehyd,  acetic  and  formic  acids,  at  the  same  time  nitric  oxide  is  given 
off.  By  contact  with  any  strong  base,  it  is  decomposed ;  alcohol  being 
set  free,  and  a  hyponitrite  formed.  A  solution  of  this  nitrous  ether  in 
spirit  (spiritus  nitri  dulcisj  is  employed  in  pharmacy.  It  is  prepared 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  nitric  acid,  and  ten  of  rectified 
spirit,  collecting  the  first  seven  parts  which  come  over,  and  digesting 
them  on  a  little  dry  carbonate  of  potash,  to  remove  any  traces  of  free 
acid.  Its  specific  gravity  should  be  0'860.  It  may  be  prepared 
directly  by  dissolving  one  part  of  real  nitrous  ether  in  eight  parts  of 
spirits  of  wine. 

The  method  lately  proposed  by  Kopp  for  the  preparation  of  nitrous 
ether,  deserves  preference  to  all  of  those  hitherto  described,  for  the 
facility  of  its  use  and  the  quantity  of  its  product.  He  introduces  into 
a  retort  some  copper  filings  and  the  quantity  of  alcohol  to  be  operated 
on,  to  which  is  to  be  gradually  added  an  equal  volume  of  nitric  acid* 
Ee-action  takes  place,  but  does  not  become  violent,  the  copper  dis- 
solving with  evolution  of  hyponitrous  acid  gas,  which  acts  on  the  alcohol 
producing  hyponitrous  ether.  /Ihe  action  generates  sufficient  heat  to 
sustain  itself  until  towards  the  end,  when  a  gentle  heat  may  be  applied 
by  a  water  bath.  The  vapour  of  the  ether  is  to  be  washed  by  passing 
it  through  a  bottle  containing  water,  and  then  through  a  tube  containing 
chloride  of  calcium,  in  order  to  dry  it,  if  it  be  required  pure ;  it  is 
to  be  finally  condensed  in  a  receiver  surrounded  by  a  powerful  freezing 
mixture. 

The  hyponitrous  ether  having  the  formula  C4H6NO4,  it  may  upon 
the  theory  of  substitutions  be  regarded  as  the  hydrocarbon  C^Hg,  in 
which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  NO4.  It  will  be  found 
that  several  instances  of  this  kind  of  substitution  occur,  and  if  sucli 
bodies  be  acted  on  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  an  artificial  organic  alcali 
is  produced.  Now  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  acts  on  hyponitrous 
ether,  alcohol  and  ammonia  are  generated,  besides  water  and  sulphur 
being  set  free,  thus, 

C4HftN04  and  6.H0  give  C4H6O2  with  NH3  and  2H0  with  6.S 

Either  therefore  the  analogy  is  unreal  or  the  alcaloid  has  split  from 
C4H9NO2  into  C,HA  and  NH, 

Nitric  etJier.  C^HgO  +  NO^.  The  mutual  action  of  nitric  acid 
and  alcohol  had  been  always  found  to  be  so  violent  that  the  production 
of  this  ether  was  believed  impossible,  until  Millon  remarked  that  the 
intense  action  is  due  to  the  nitrous  acid  which  ordinary  nitric  acid 
always  contains,  and  that  by  using  absolutely  pure  nitric  acid,  and  pre- 
venting the  formation  of  any  trace  of  nitrous  acid,  the  xea\  nitrate  of 
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ether  cau  be  obtained  with  facilitj.  To  prevent  the  production  of 
nitrous  acid  he  employs  urea,  which  is  immediately  decomposed  by  and 
destroys  nitrous  acid.  When  two  ounces  of  absolute  alcohol  and  one 
ounce  of  strong  nitric  acid  are  mixed,  and  20  grains  of  urea  are  added, 
the  re-action  is  very  moderate,  and  after  some  time,  a  very  heavy  oily 
liquid  begins  to  separate,  and  is  increased  in  quantity  by  the  addition 
of  water.  This  is  the  true  nitric  ether.  It  is  colourless ;  sp.  gr.  1*1 12. 
It  boils  at  184°.  Its  odour  and  taste  are  agreeable.  It  is  decomi)osed 
by  alcalies  into  alcohol  and  nitric  acid. 

Cyanogen  Compounds  of  Ethar, 

Hydrocyanic  Et/ier, — Cyanide  of  Ethyle. — ^Ae.Cy.  Is  prepared  by 
distilling  a  mixture  of  sulphovinate  of  potash  and  cyanide  of  potassium 
at  a  moderate  heat.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  strong  garlic  odour; 
it  boils  at  179°,  and  is  hghter  than  water;  it  is  very  poisonous. 

Allophanic  Ether— C^'H^Ufi^  =z  C^H.O  +  C^N^H^O^.  Is  formed 
when  the  vapours  of  hydrated  cyanic  acid  are  passed  into  ether,  as 
long  as  they  are  absorbed.  After  some  time,  the  new  compound 
separates  in  cr}'stals,  which  are  colourless  prisms,  destitute  of  taste  and 
smell;  soluble  in  water,  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in  ether.  The 
hydrated  cyanic  acid  taking  the  elements  of  an  atom  of  water  from 
the  ether,  forms  allophanic  acid,  C4N2HJO5,  which  gives  crystallizable 
salts  with  alcalies  and  earths ;  but  if  separated  by  a  stronger  acid,  is 
immediately  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  urea. 

llydrosulphocyanic  Ether  appears  to  be  formed  by  distilling  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  potassium  with  sulphovinate  of  potash.  It  is  a  liquid 
heavier  than  water. 
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Carbonic  Ether. — Carbonate  of  Ethyle. — AeO.CO^.  This  ether  can 
only  be  produced  by  an  indirect  process,  the  theory  of  which  is  not 
well  understood.  Metallic  potassium  or  sodium  is  added,  in  small 
pieces,  to  oxalic  ether,  as  long  as  a  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
occurs ;  a  thick  brown  mass  is  formed  which  is  to  be  distilled,  the 
excess  of  metal  being  first  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  water ;  the 
carbonic  acid  distils  over.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  an  aromatic 
smell,  lighter  than  water.  It  boils  at  260® ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  in  alcohol ;  its  alcohohc  solution  is  decomposed  by 
potash,  alcohol  and  carbonate  of  potash  being  formed. 
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Carbonate  of  Ether  and  Water, — Carloinnic  Acid — AeO.COj  +  HO. 
COj.  At  one  time  it  was  considered,  that  anhydrous  sugar  was  actually 
bicarbonate  of  ether,  CglljOg  =  C4II5O  +  2.CO2,  and  that  the  alco- 
holic fermentation  consisted  in  the  separation  of  these  bodies,  the 
nascent  ether  combining  with  water  to  form  alcohol ;  but  that  idea  is 
now  inadmissible.  The  true  carbovinic  acid  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
caustic  potash  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  passing  dry  carbonic  acid  gas 
through  the  liquor  as  long  as  it  is  absorbed.  A  crystalline  mass  is 
formed  of  carbonate  and  carbovinate  of  potash,  which  last  is  dissolved 
out  by  cold  alcohol ;  and  this  solution  being  mixed  with  ether,  deposits 
the  salt,  whose  formula  is,  ACO.CO2  +  KO.COj,  in  pearly  plates,  which 
are  immediately  decomposed  by  water  into  alcohol  and  bicarbonate  of 
potash.     The  carbovinic  acid  is  not  known  in  an  isolated  form. 

Oxalic  Ether, — Oxalate  of  Ethyle, — AeO.CjOg.  Is  prepared  by 
distilling  one  part  of  alcohol  with  one  of  binoxalate  of  potash  and 
two  of  oil  of  vitriol.  At  first  alcohol  and  common  ether  come  over, 
but  then  a  heavy  fluid,  which  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  receiver.  The 
portions  last  distilled  are  richest  in  product.  It  is  rectified  by  another 
distillation  from  off  a  little  litharge.  It  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid, 
denser  than  water,  of  a  heavy  but  aromatic  smell ;  it  boils  at  370*^. 
In  contact  with  water  or  bases  it  is  gradually  decomposed  into  alcohol 
and  oxalic  acid.     The  sp.  gr.  of  its  vapour  is  5C77. 

Oxalovinic  Acid. — AeO.CjOg  -f-  HO.OO3.  This  acid  is  not  known 
except  in  combination.  It  is  produced  by  adding  to  a  solution  of 
oxalic  ether  in  alcohol,  half  as  much  potash  as  would  suflRce  to  decom- 
pose it.  The  oxalovinate  of  potash  separates  as  a  crystalline  powder, 
being  insoluble  in  alcohol.  By  an  excess  of  base  it  is  decomposed  into 
alcohol  and  an  oxalate.     Its  other  salts  do  not  require  special  notice. 

Oxainethan, — AeO.CgOg  +  C^O^Ad.  When  oxalic  ether  is  acted  on 
by  water  of  ammonia,  it  is  totally  decomposed,  alcohol  and  oxamide 
being  formed,  as  already  noticed,  p.  7:^8.  If  a  solution  of  ammonia 
in  alcohol  be  used,  but  one-half  of  the  oxalic  ether  is  decomposed,  and 
the  oxamide  produced  unites  with  the  other  half,  forming  a  substance 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  and  crystalUzing  in  brilliant  prisms  and 
plates.  It  melts  at  212®,  and  sublimes  unchanged  at  430°.  Its  solu- 
tion in  cold  water  does  not  precipitate  lime  water,  but  if  it  be  boiled, 
alcohol  is  expelled  and  the  solution  contains  binoxalate  of  ammonia. 
By  w^ater  of  ammonia  it  is  totally  changed  into  oxamide. 

Chlor-oxycarbonic  Ether, — AeO.COj  +  CO.Cl.  This  substance  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  chloro-carbonic  acid  gas  on  absolute  alcohol. 
It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  perfectly  neutral,  heavier  than  water,  and 
boiling  at  201®;  sparingly  soluble  in  water.     It  consists,  or  at  least 
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contains  the  elements,  of  an  atom  of  carbonic  ether,  and  an  atom  of 
phosgene  gas.  When  put  in  contact  with  water  of  ammonia,  it  -is 
dissolved  violently  and  heat  evolved;  sal-ammoniac  and  a  peculiar 
substance  termed  Urethan  being  formed.  The  liquor  is  to  be  dried 
down  and  the  residue  distilled  in  a  dry  retort,  with  an  oil  bath.  The 
urethan  passes  over  and  solidifies  in  the  receiver  to  a  crystalline  mass 
resembling  spermaceti.  In  it  the  chlorine  of  the  preceding  substance 
is  replaced  by  amidogene,  its  formula  being  AeO.COj  +  CO.Ad ;  it 
consists  thus  of  carbonic  ether  and  carbamide  in  the  proportion  of  one 
atom  of  each. 

SulpAocarbank  M/ier,  H^dro-xanihic  Acid, — AeO.CS2  +  HO.CSj, 
Is  prepared  by  decomposing  the  xanthate  of  potash  by  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  A  milky  liquor  is  obtained,  from  which,  after  some  timei,  a 
heavy  oil  separates;  it  is  to  be  rapidly  washed  with  water  and  dried  by 
chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  then  pale  yellow,  shghtly  acid,  inflammable, 
and  burns  with  a  blue  sulphurous  flame ;  it  is  decomposed  by  warm 
water  into  alcohol  and  sulphuret  of  carbon ;  it  decomposes  the  alcaline 
carbonates,  expelling  the  carbonic  acid.  Of  its  salts,  that  of  'potash  is 
obtained  directly,  and  from  it,  the  others.  Xanthate  of  potash  AeO. 
CSj  +  KO.OSa  is  formed  by  adding  sulphuret  of  carbon  to  a  warm 
solution  of  caustic  potash  in  alcohol.  On  cooling  the  liquor,  it  deposits 
the  salt  in  crystals,  which  are  to  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with 
ether,  and  dried  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper.  The  salts  of  lead, 
copper,  &c.,  may  be  prepared  by  double  decomposition;  they  are  all 
.yellow,  whence  the  ordinary  name  of  the  acid. 

Mucate  of  Ether  is  soUd  and  crystalline.  It  is  formed  by  dissolving 
mucic  acid  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  gradually  adding  an  equsd  weight  cf 
alcohol.  The  liquor  yields  after  some  time  the  mucic  ether  in  crystals, 
which  are  to  be  dried  on  a  porous  stone,  and  recrystallized  from  alcohoL 

The  remaining  compounds  of  ether  with  acids  will  be  described  along 
with  the  other  salts  of  those  acids. 


OF  OLEFIANT  GAS  AND  ITS  COMPOUNDS. 

Etherene  or  ElayL — C4H4.     Eq.  350  or  28. 

This  gas  has  been  frequently  mentioned  as  one  of  the  products  of 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  alcohol.  The  usual  process  to  obtain 
it  consists  in  heating  one  part  of  alcohol  with  six  of  oil  of  vitriol  in  a 
flask  by  from  wliich  a  tube  passes  to  the  water  pneumatic  trough,  as  in 
the  figure ;  the  mass  becomes  dark ;   ether,  water,  and  oil  of  wine 
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collect  in  the  interposed  globe  a,  and  defiant  gas  is  copiously  evolved, 
mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  sulphurous  acid,  which,  however,  being 
absorbed  by  the  water,  the  other  gas  remains  pure.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  process  the  materials  in  the  flask  sweU  up  very  much,  and  might 
boil  over  if  not  carefully  attended  to.  The  theory  of  this  action  ap- 
pears, at  first  sight,  very  simple ;  the  alcohol  losing  an  atom  of  water, 
is  first  converted  into  ether,  which,  by  the  influence  of  the  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid,  is  deprived  of  the  elements  of  another  equivalent  of 
water,  and  olefiant  gas  remains ;  C4H5O,  giving  C4II4  and  HO ;  but 
we  cannot  by  this  process  generate  the  olefiant  gas  without,  at  the  same 
time,  more  complex  products  appearing,  as  etherol,  sulphurous  acid, 
and  the  black  matter  which  remains  in  the  retort.  This  last,  which 
had  been  considered  formerly  as  charcoal,  appears  to  consist  of  C37Hg04 
+  SO3,  it  combines  with  bases,  and  is  termed  the  thiomelanic  acid; 
it  evidently  results  from  the  sulphuric  acid,  giving  up  oxygen  to  the 
hydrogen  of  a  portion  of  the  alcohol. 

Olefiant  gas  is  generated  on  the  large  scale  by  the  decomposition  of 
coal,  pitch,  oil,  &c.,  at  a  red  heat,  and  is  employed  for  purposes  of 
illumination,  being  the  most  valuable  constituent  of  the  gas  which  is 
burned  in  our  streets  and  shops.  To  this  source  of  it  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  return. 

We  may  obtain  this  gas,  however,  by  much  more  definite  and  simple 
processes.  Thus,  if  vapour  of  muriatic  ether  be  passed  through  a  red 
hot  porcelain  tube,  it  is  resolved  into  equal  volumes  of  olefiant  and 
muriatic  acid  gases ;  also  if  muriatic  ether  be  heated  with  ammoniacal 
gas,  sal-ammoniac  is  formed,  and  olefiant  gas  evolved ;  the  same  de- 
composition is  caused  by  caustic  potash.  If  vapour  of  alcohol  be 
passed  into  oil  of  vitriol  so  far  diluted  as  to  boil  at  320',  and  heated  to 
that  degree,  it  is  totally  resolved  into  water  and  olefiant  gas.  In  a  theo- 
retical point  of  view  these  sources  of  olefiant  gas  are  peculiail^  ol  interest. 
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Olefiant  gas  when  pure  is  colourless;  its  odour  is  very  slightly 
ethereal ;  it  is  sparingly  absorbed  by  water ;  it  burns  with  a  brilliant 
white  flame  producing  much  smoke.  When  mixed  with  twice  its  vo- 
lume of  clilorine,  and  set  on  fire  in  a  tall  narrow  jar,  a  brilliant  flame 
descends  rapidly,  muriatic  acid  being  formed,  and  charcoal,  smelling 
strongly  of  napthaline,  separating  in  dense  floccuK.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  974'6,  as  one  volume  of  it  contains  a  volume  of  carbon  vapour  and 
two  volumes  of  hydrogen  (886-0  +  138-6=  974-6).  It  consists  of 
an  equal  number  of  equivalents  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  but  chemists 
are  not  unanimous  as  to  its  real  atomic  weight.  Berzehus,  who  looks 
upon  it  as  an  organic  radical,  and  the  basis  of  a  series  of  compounds 
with  oxygen,  chlorine,  &c.,  has  proposed  for  it  the  name  elui/l,  and  the 
formula  Cgll^.  The  name  olefiant  gas  being  very  inconvenient,  I  shall, 
in  speaking  of  its  compounds,  term  it  for  the  present  ctherene.  The 
principal  support  of  the  theory,  which  considers  this  gas  to  be  the  ra- 
dical of  the  ethers  and  of  alcohol,  is  derived  from  the  great  simplicity 
of  their  constitution  by  volume,  in  the  state  of  vapour,  on  that  view. 
Thus,  two  volumes  of  olefiant  gas  combine  with  two  of  vapour  of 
water  to  form  alcohol ;  with  one  of  vapour  of  >vater  to  form  ether ; 
with  two  of  muriatic  or  hydriodic  acid  gases  to  form  the  hydriodic  or 
muriatic  ethers^  and  so  in  similarly  simple  proportions  of  volume  in  other 
cases.  But  this  evidence  is  very  insecure,  as  we  might  show  nearly  as 
simple  gaseous  relations  upon  other  and  very  improbable  points  of  view. 
Its  combinations  are  generally  formed  indirectly,  as  from  alcohol  or 
ether,  but  it  combines  immediately  with  iodine,  chlorine,  and  sulphuric 
acid. 

Anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  absorbs  etherene  in  large  quantity,  forming 
white  crystals,  which,  when  dissolved  in  water,  constitute  isethumie 
acid,  identical  in  every  respect  with  that  formed  as  described  (p.  782). 
When  dry,  its  composition  is  S2O6  +  C4H4 ;  but  when  in  contact  with 
water,  it  combines  with  two  atoms  thereof  and  becomes  isomeric  with 
sulphovinic  acid.  That  it  differs  from  it  essentially  in  constitution  is 
shown,  by  its  salts  giving  a  mixture  of  sulphate  and  sulpliite  when 
fused  with  potash ;  the  sulphurous  element  is  therefore  as  hyposulphu- 
ric  and  not  sulphuric  acid,  and  its  rational  formula  is  S2O6  +  C4H4O. 
This  isethionic  acid  is  much  more  energetic  than  the  sulphovinic ;  it 
decomposes  all  salts  of  organic  acids ;  its  own  salts  are  all  soluble  and 
erystallizable;  and  sustain  a  heat  of  450"  without  decomposition. 

If  a  jar  of  olefiant  gas  c,  be  inverted  in  the  pneumatic  trough,  over 
a  capsule  b,  as  in  the  figure,  and  bubbles  of  chlorine  be  passed  up  into 
it,  both  gases  disappear,  and  a  heavy  oily  liquid  collects  in  the 
capsule,  the  formation  of  which  gave  to  the  gas  its  common  name 
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of  olefanf-  gas.  Iti  this  process  a  quantiiy  of  g.ia  ia 
totally  decomposed,  and  muriatic  acid  is  evolved  iu 
great  quantity,  but  the  oil  results  from  the  direct 
ion  of  the  chl()riiie  and  etherenej  its  formula  \x- 
ingCjHcCI,.  I  will  name  ii  chlor-ethereae,  but  it 
is  called  the  <ni  of  the  Dutch  chemhU,  as  it  was  first 
formed  by  the  members  of  a  scie.iitifie  association 
I  in  Holland.  Wlien  quite  pure  it  is  colourless,  of  a 
sweet  ethereal  odour.  Its  specific  gravity  =  1  "25 ; 
it  boils  at  180«;  it  bums  with  a  greenish  flame,  giving  off  muriatic 
acid  ;  the  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  is  3421.  Exposed  to  an  excess 
of  clilorine  it  is  decomposed,  hydrogen  being  removed  and  replaced  by 
chlorine ;  a  volatile  oily  liquid  CJljCli,  and  ultimately  »e»quieiloride 
of  carbon  C.-Clg  are  produced. 

The  chlor-etherene  is  not  decomposed  by  a  watery  solution  of  potash, 
but  if  it  be  dissolved  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  that  alcali,  and  gently 
warmed,  chloride  of  potassium  is  formed  and  a  peculiar  body  produced, 
whose  composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula  C^HjCl.  Tliis  sub- 
stance i-s  gaseous ;  of  a  garlic  odour,  burning  with  difficulty  with  a 
smoky  red  flame;  its  specific  gravity  is  2166.  It  is  evident  that  the 
chlor-etherene  may  be  considered  as  a  compound  of  this  gas  with  mu- 
riatic acid,  C^IIsCI  +  HCl,  in  which  case,  the  action  of  the  potash  ia 
easily  explained.  This  gas  itself  is  supposed  to  be  a  chloride  of  the 
same  carbo- hydrogen  as  is  the  basis  of  acetic  acid  and  aldehyd,  (C4H1) 
or  acetyl,  and  the  defiant  gas,  on  this  view,  is  hydraret  of  acetyl, 
C^Ha  +  H,  or  Ac.H,  The  further  discussion  of  this  opinion  will  be 
reserved  for  another  place.  If  the  gas,  C^HaCI,  be  passed  over  per- 
chloride  of  antimony,  it  combines  with  more  chlorine  and  form^  a 
liquid,  which  boils  at  240°,  and  consists  of  C,HjClg;  by  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potash  this  is  decomposed  into  muriatic  acid,  and  another 
body  also  liquid,  but  boiling  at  ii6°,  and  having  the  formula  C^HjCIi. 
By  contact  with  cidorine,  this  produces  the  liquid  CjHiCIt,  noticed  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  as  obtained  directly  from  chlor-etherene,  and, 
as  the  next  stage,  the  sesquicliloride  of  carbon. 

If  a  mixture  of  oleflant  gas  and  vapour  of  ether  be  acted  on  by 
chlorine,  an  oily  liquid  is  obtained,  which  boils  at  350°,  and  consists 
of  CII.CIO ;  it  is  called  chlor-etheral,  but  is  properly  a  compound  of 
aldehyd  and  the  chlor-etherene,  C,H,C1,  +  C.H^O^ 

Bromhie  combines  with  olefiant  gas,  with  the  same  phenomena  as 
chlorine,  and  gives  rise  to  a  similar  series  of  compounds,  which  it  is 
consequently  uuneceasary  to  detail. 

Iodine  absorbs  oleHnnt  gas  abundantly,  and  forms  a  white  crystalline 
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substance,  which  melts  at  180',  and  may  be  sublimed  if  air  be  not 
present.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  water ;  its  fonnula  is 
C4H4I2,  but  the  products  of  its  decomposition  are  not  similar  to  those 
of  the  chlorine  compound. 

When  bichloride  of  platinum  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  a  very  complex 
reaction  occurs,  and  a  substance  is  produced,  consisting  of  Pt.Cl  +  CfHs. 
This  body  combines  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alcaliue  metals  to  fonn 
double  salts.  On  Berzelius'  view,  the  C^H,  being  a  compound  radical, 
(elayl)  may  be  supposed  simply  to  replace  the  second  atom  of  chlorine ; 
and  thus  form  an  elayl-chloride  of  platinum,  which  has  the  same  power 
of  forming  double  salts  as  the  ordinary  bichloride.  There  are  thus 
(Pt  +  E1.C1)  +  K.C1  and  (Pt  +  El.Cl)  +  NaCl,  &c. 

PRODUCTS  OF  THE  OXIDATION  OF  ALCOHOL— SERIES  OF  ACETYL. 

JW%e?— C4H4O2  or  AcO  +  HO.  Eq.  550  or  44. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  in  speaking  of  nitrous  ether,  that  by  the 
oxidation  of  alcohol,  we  obtain  a  crowd  of  products,  as  aldehyd  and 
acetic  acid,  formic,  malic,  and  oxalic  acids ;  these  last  are  secondaiy 
products  of  the  too  violent  reaction,  and  the  result  of  the  true  oxidation 
of  alcohol  is  found  to  be  aldehyd,  or  acetic  acid,  according  to  the  point 
at  which  the  process  stops.  The  formation  of  acetic  acid  thus  directly 
from  alcohol,  constitutes  the  acetic  fermentation. 

Although  aldehyd  is  formed  when  nitric  acid  acts  on  alcohol,  yet  from 
the  other  products  being  difBcult  to  separate,  it  is  not  so  prepared ;  a 
large  quantity  of  it  is  generated  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood, 
and  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  rectification  of  the  pyroxylic  spirit.  The 
most  ordinary  process  is  that  given  by  Liebig ;  six  parts  oil  of  vitriol 
with  four  of  water,  four  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  six  of  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  are  to  be  distilled  with  a  very  gentle  beat,  and  the  product 
collected  in  a  receiver  surrounded  with  melting  ice.  The  apparatus  de- 
scribed for  preparing  ether,  (p.  776),  should  be  employed.  The  process 
is  completed  as  soon  as  the  materials  in  the  retort  cease  to  froth  up.  I 
have  found  a  purer  product  to  be  obtained  by  distiUing  at  a  very  gentle 
heat,  two  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  with  three  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
three  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  six  of  water ;  the  two  last  being  previously 
mixed  and  allowed  to  cool.  To  obtain  the  aldehyd  absolutely  pure,  it 
is  to  be  combined  with  ammonia,  and  the  crystallized  aldehyd^mmoma 
decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  distilled  in  a  water  bath  at  120* 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  rectified  over  fused  chloride  of  calcium. 

Aldehyd  is  a  colourless  hquid,  of  an  agreeable  but  suiTocating  odour ; 
it  boils  at  71®;  it  is  lighter  than  water;  it  mixes  with  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether;  it  is  neutral,  and  inflammable,  burning  with  a  blue  flame; 
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in  contact  with  oxidizing  agents^  it  is  changed  into  acetic  acid^  passing 
through  an  intermediate  state  of  aldehydic  add.  On  this  fact  is  found- 
ed its  most  characteristic  property ;  if  any  liquor  containing  aldehyd 
be  added  to  a  solution  of  the  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver,  and  gently 
heated,  the  silver  is  deposited  as  a  brilliant  metallic  film,  lining  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  hke  a  mirror,  and  in  the  liquor  is  found  aldehydate 
of  silver ;  if  to  this  potash  be  added,  oxide  of  silver  precipitates,  and 
on  boiling  for  a  moment,  it  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  metallic  silver, 
and  acetate  of  potash  is  formed.  From  the  composition  of  aldehyd, 
these  changes  are  at  once  explained.  It  is  formed  by  the  abstraction 
of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  from  alcohol,  wliich  are  carried  away,  as 
water,  by  the  oxygen  supplied ;  its  formula  is  hence,  C4H^02 :  now  in 
contact  with  AgO,  it  forms  first,  aldehydic  acid,  C4H4O3  and  metallic 
silver,  and  then  C4H4O3  with  AgO,  gives  hydrated  acetic  acid  C4H4O4 
and  another  quantity  of  silver.  The  formation  of  acetic  acid  from  al- 
cohol consists,  therefore  in  two  stages,  first,  the  abstraction  of  hydro- 
gen by  which  aldehyd  is  formed,  and  second,  the  addition  of  oxygen 
by  which  acetic  acid  is  produced. 

When  aldehyd  is  heated  in  a  solution  of  potash,  this  becomes  brown, 
and  by  an  acid,  a  solid  brown  substance  is  separated,  which  is  fusible 
and  possesses  many  properties  of  a  resin.  This  also  is  a  very  distinctive 
character  of  aldehyd. 

When  long  kept,  aldehyd  undergoes  an  isomeric  change  into  two 
bodies,  one  liquid,  elaldekyd,  the  other  solid,  metaldehyd ;  they  have 
the  same  formula  as  aldehyd,  C4H4O3  but  differ  in  all  their  properties. 

The  general  characters  of  aldehyd  show,  that  it  contains  the  same 
radical  as  acetic  acid,  acetyl,  C4H3,  or  Ac,  combined  with  oxygen ;  it 
is  therefore,  hydrated  oxide  of  acetyl,  AcO  +  Aq.  =  C4H4OJ ;  it  has 
been  called  also  Aypoacetous  add,  for  it  is  capable  of  perfectly  neutra- 
lizing ammonia.  Its  compound  with  ammonia  is  indeed  very  remark- 
able ;  it  is  best  prepared  by  dissolving  aldehyd  in  ether,  and  passing 
ammoniacal  gas  into  the  liquor ;  the  atdehyd-ammonia  being  very  spa- 
ringly soluble  in  ether,  crystallizes  as  it  forms  in  large  hexagonal  plates^ 
which  are  very  brilliant  and  colourless.  Their  solution  in  water  soon 
decomposes,  becoming  brown  and  exhaling  an  animal  smell.  The  dry 
crystals  may  be  fused  and  sublimed  without  alteration ;  their  formula 
is,  C4H3O  +  HO.NHs. 

Aldehyd  is  formed  also  by  the  direct  action  of  the  air  on  alcohol ; 
this  may  be  facilitated  very  much  by  means  of  spongy  platina  which 
contains  much  oxygen  condensed  in  its  pores,  but  the  process  is  of 
more  interest  in  consequence  of  another  body  which  then  forms,  and 
which  cannot  be  otherwise  generated ;  it  is  acetal.     To  prepare  it,  a 
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large  bell-glass  is  taken,  open  above,  and  standing  in  a  basin,  so  sup- 
ported as  to  allow  the  air  inside  to  be  frequently  renewed,  as  in  the 

fig. ;  through  the  top  passes  the  tube  of  a  small  fun- 
nel fl,  under  which  is  a  watch  glass,  b,  witli  a  layer 
of  platina  black  (p.  576).  Into  the  funnel  strong 
alcohol  is  poured,  so  that  from  time  to  time  a  drop 
fall  into  the  watch-glass ;  being  thus  presented  to 
oxygen  in  a  favourable  condition,  it  is  decomposed, 
and  aldehyd,  acetic  acid,  and  acetal  are  formed. 
These  liquids  are  vaporized  by  the  heat  evolved,  but 
condense  on  the  sides  of  the  bell-glass,  and  flowing 
down,  collect  in  the  basin  underneath.  By  processes 
detailed  in  the  systematic  works,  the  acetal  is  puri- 
fied. It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  230°  ;  its  odour  is  agreeable; 
its  formula  was  given  by  Liebig  as  CgH^Oy  but  it  appears  to  be  a 
mixture  of  acetic  ether  \i'ith  the  true  acetal  which  Stass  has  shown  to 
consist  of  C12H13O3. 

The  aldehydic  acid — aceiom  acid — as  already  noticed,  is  formed  by 
the  partial  oxidation  of  aldehyd ;  but  it  appears  to  be  produced  also 
under  the  circumstances  of  slow  combustion  described  in  pp.  229,  237, 
along  with  acetic  and  formic  acids.  It  is  obtained  pure  by  decom- 
posing its  silver  salt  by  sulphuret  of  hydrogen ;  fonning  a  liquor  of  an 
agreeably  acid  taste. 

^Vhen  the  vapour  of  hydrated  cyanic  acid  is  passed  into  aldehyd,  a 
substance  is  formed  which  has  been  termed  trigenic  add  from  its  con- 
taining the  elements  of  three  bodies,  cyanic  acid,  ammonia,  and  alde- 
hyd, its  formula  being  C^HeNaOa  =  2CyO  -f-  NHaH-  C^HjO.  When 
heated  this  acid  carbonizes  and  evolves  quinoline^  a  base  obtained  also 
in  other  more  important  reactions  under  which  it  shall  be  studied. 

When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  acts  on  a  solution  of  ammonia  aldehyd, 
a  crystalline  body  is  formed  termed  thialdine.  Its  formula  is  Ci2H]3NS4. 
It  is  very  volatile.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  but  crystallizes  beautifully 
from  its  solution  in  alcohol  or  ether.  It  is  a  powerful  base,  fonning 
neutral  crystalline  salts  vdih.  the  strongest  acids.  If  heated  with  lime 
it  yields  quitwline,  in  wliich  it  resembles  trigenic  acid.  By  means  of 
seleniuretted  hydrogen  and  ammonia-aldehyd,  a  similar  base  «efe«- 
aldine  is  obtained. 

Of  Acetic  Acid, — Vinegar, — Eq.  750  or  51. 

As  all  alcoholic  liquors  are  liable  to  undergo  spontaneous  decom- 
position, and  form  vinegar,  this  acid  has  been  known  from  the  earliest 
ages,  as  produced  by  the  acetous  fermentation  ;  its  origin  was  however 
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long  wrapped  in  obscurity,  because  the  complex  constitution  of  the 
fermented  liquors,  in  which  it  was  originally  produced,  prevented  the 
simple  nature  of  the  change  from  being  understood.  It  is  now  fully 
established,  that  the  change  from  alcohol  to  acetic  acid  consists  simply 
in  the  removal  of  two  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  alcohol,  and 
addition  of  two  atoms  of  oxygen ;  these  actions  not  being  simultaneous, 
but  successive,  and  aldehyd  being  the  intermediate  product,  thus  : 

Alcohol  C4H60«  and  Aldehyd         Cm^Cn 

gives  by         —  H2  gives  by  -f-  O2 


Aldeliyd         C4H4O2        Ilydrated  Acetic  Acid         C4H4O4 

By  means  of  chromic  and  nitric  acids,  but  especially  by  the  platinum 
black  as  described  just  now,  this  reaction  may  be  carried  on  with 
perfect  accuracy  and  distinctness. 

But  if  we  place  ourselves  in  the  actual  condition  of  practice,  the 
theory  of  the  acetous  fermentation  becomes  much  more  difficult;  for 
exactly  as  a  pure  solution  of  grape  sugar  will  not  break  up  into 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  and  that  a  cause  of  disturbance  is  necessary 
in  order  to  enable  the  new  arrangement  of  its  particles  to  occur;  so  do 
M^e  find  it  to  be  in  changing  alcohol  into  acetic  acid.  Pure  alcohol, 
whether  weak  or  strong,  absorbs  no  oxygen  by  mere  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  hence  forms  no  vinegar ;  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  present 
another  body  more  liable  to  decomposition  (ferment),  which  abstracting 
oxygen  from  the  air  for  the  purpose  of  its  own  decomposition,  may 
confer  upon  the  molecules  of  alcohol  such  instability  of  structure,  as 
will  admit  of,  and  cause  the  similar  absorption  of  oxygen  by  them. 
The  ferment,  in  decomposing,  evolves  water  and  carbonic  acid ;  the 
alcohol  evolves  water  only,  but  absorbs  the  oxygen  from  the  air.  The 
platinum  black,  in  the  process  that  has  been  described,  suppHes  the 
place  of  the  ferment.  In  making  vinegar  from  malt  liquors  or  from 
wine,  they  are  placed  in  hogsheads,  partially  full,  and  left  more  or  less 
exposed  to  the  air  according  to  circumstances.  To  supply  oxygen,  the 
air  must  have  access,  but  if  the  air  were  very  rapidly  renewed,  a  large 
quantity  of  the  volatile  aldehyd  would  be  carried  ofl'.  These  solutions 
contain  abundance  of  organic  matter,  proper  for  acting  as  ferment,  and 
when  the  fermentation  is  complete,  the  products  of  their  decomposition 
collects  upon  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  vats,  in  gelatinous  mass, 
termed  mothers. 

The  manufacture  of  wine  or  malt  vinegar  by  the  old  process  of  mere 
j)artial  exposure  to  the  air  in  vats,  consumed  much  time,  and  is  almost 
su})(*rseded  by  the  German  method,  by  which  excellent  fermented  vinegar 
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may  be  made  in  tliirty-sis  hours.  A  cask  is  to  be 
filled,  as  in  the  fignre,  with  wood  shavings,  and  closed 
at  the  top  by  a  pan  b,  the  bottom  of  which  is  per- 
forated with  a  numbei  of  small  holes,  tlirough  which 
gliort  threads  are  passed  to  briog  down  the  liquid 
more  rapidly.  The  shavings,  before  being  used,  are 
well  Eteeped  in  vinegar,  which  is,  itself,  one  of  the 
most  active  ferments.  Below,  at  c  c,  is  a  circle  of 
holes  about  half  an  incli  diameter,  by  which  the  air  may  enter,  which 
then  escapes  above  by  a  number  of  tubes  which  pass  through  the  pan 
and  are  left  white  in  the  figure.  If  now  we  take  a  spirit  containing 
abont  one  part  of  proof  spirit  to  four  of  wal«r,  and  having  mixed 
with  it  ,5jth  of  honey  or  yeast,  pour  it  into  the  pan  above,  it  trickles 
down  the  orifices  by  the  threads,  and  spreading  over  the  sliavings,  has 
its  surface  enormously  extended.  It  absorbs  oxygen  very  rapidly,  and 
having  been  warmed  to  about  75"  before  being  poured  in,  its  tempera- 
tnre  soon  rises  to  100" ;  the  interior  being  so  hot,  a  current  of  air  is 
established  through  the  vessels,  by  which  a  constant  supply  of  oxygen 
is  kept  up.  According  as  the  liquid  pa-sses  down,  it  escapes  through 
the  pipe  at  the  bottom,  and  is  collected  in  the  vessel  ay  when  it  bas 
passed  through,  three  or  four  times,  it  is  found  to  be  converted  into 
excellent  vinegar,  and  the  whole  time  occupied  is  only  between  twenty- 
four  and  thirty-six  hours. 

The  manufacture  of  vinegar  by  the  distillation  of  wood,  now  ex- 
tensively carried  on,  wtU  be  described  io  another  place. 

The  vinegar  of  commerce  has  frequently  its  pungency  and  acidity 
increased  by  the  addition  of  acrid  herbs,  as  capsicum,  and  by  fiulphoric 
acid.  To  obtain  it  free  from  these  impurities  it  is  redistilled.  As, 
however,  its  volatility  is  about  the  same  aa  that  of  water,  it  cannot  be 
concentrated  in  that  way,  and  heuce  the  strong  acetic  acid  must  be 
obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  its  salts  by  a  stronger  acid.  For 
this  purpose,  one  part  of  acetate  of  soda,  nhich  has  been  dried  at  a 
gentle  heat,  is  to  be  distilled  with  two  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  so  much 
heat  is  evolved  by  the  mixture  that  a  quantity  of  the  acetic  acid  distils 
over  spontaneously,  and  to  complete  the  decomposition  only  a  very 
moderate  heat  need  be  applied.  In  this  process,  SOj  -f  Aq  and  NaO 
+  C.HaOa  give  SO3  +  NaO  and  CJI,0,  +  Aq.  The  acid  wliich 
passes  over  generally  contains  some  sulphurous  acid,  arising  from  its 
secondary  action  on  the  oil  of  vitriol ;  in  order  to  separate  tliis,  it  is 
rectified  over  some  peroside  of  lead  with  which  the  sulphurous  acid 
forms  sulpliate  of  lead.  The  liquid  acetic  acid  which  distils  is  then  to 
be  exposed  to  a  cold  of  about  23°,  and  the  crj-stals  which  form  are  to 
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be  separated  from  tlie  liquid  portion;  these  crystals  are  i\\Q protohydrate 
of  acetic  acid,  and  its  most  concentrated  form. 

Acetic  acid  may  be  prepared  also  by  distilling  acetate  of  lead  with 
oil  of  vitriol,  or  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  acetate  of  copper ; 
by  this  last  method  an  acid  is  obtained  (radical  vinegar)  of  an  agree- 
able aromatic  odour,  from  an  admixture  of  acetone.  The  acetate  of 
potash  is  prescribed  by  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  but  as  acetate  of 
soda  is  found  abundant  and  cheap  in  commerce,  it  is  now  exclusively 
employed. 

The  hydrated  acetic  acid,  when  free  from  any  excess  of  water,  crys- 
tallizes at  50^,  in  large  white  plates,  which  do  not  again  become  liquid 
until  heated  above  60®;  it  is  hence  called  glacial  acetic  acid;  its  odour 
is  very  characteristic  and  pungent;  its  taste  caustic;  it  blisters  the 
skin ;  it  mixes  with  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  and  dissolves  camphor 
and  essential  oils,  which  solution  constitutes  the  aromatic  vinegar  of 
the  shops.  When  Uquid,  its  sp.  gr.  is  1*063;  but  its  specific  gravity 
does  not  indicate  its  strength,  as  it  increases  according  as  water  is 
added  until  it  becomes  1*078,  which  is  that  of  an  acid,  containing  34'6 
per  cent.,  or  three  atoms  of  water ;  being  a  definite  compound,  C4H3Q8 
+  HO  +  2Aq.  On  further  dilution,  the  sp.  gr.  again  diminishes, 
and  an  acid  containing  64  per  cent,  of  water,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*068, 
the  same  as  that  of  the  most  concentrated  acid.  The  strength  of  any 
acetic  acid  taay,  however,  be  very  simply  found  by  immersing  in  it  a 
weighed  piece  of  white  marble,  and  weighing  it  again  when  the  acid 
has  been  completely  neutralized ;  the  loss  of  weight  gives  pretty  accu- 
rately the  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  as  the  atomic  weight  of  CaO.COa 
(50*)  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  C4H3O3.  (51*) ;  of  course,  if  the 
acetic  acid  be  not  pure,  this  method  cannot  be  employed. 

The  formula  of  hypothetic  dry  acetic  acid  is  C4H3O3,  and  its  equi- 
valent =  51*.     The  acetate  of  water  C4H3O3  -f-  Aq.  consists  of, 

4  equivalents  of  carbon        =  24'00  40*20 

4  „  hydrogen  =»    4*00  6*64 

4  „  oxygen      « 3200  5316 


6000  10000 

The  hydrated  acetic  acid  boils  at  240®.  The  specific  gravity  of  its 
vapour  presents  very  remarkable  anomalies,  as  it  changes  so  much  for 
small  alterations  of  temperature,  as  to  have  made  it  be  supposed  that 
this  acid  did  not  follow  the  usual  law  of  combination  by  volumes. 
But  those  anomalies  have  been  explained,  as  described  p.  292,  and  the 
equivalent  of  acetic  acid  is  represented  by  four  volumes  of  vapour,  the 
specific  gravity  of  which  is  2080**,  when  determined  at  or  above  482** 
Fah. 
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The  products  of  the  decomposition  of  acetic  acid  by  chlorine  and 
by  bases  will  be  hereafter  noticed ;  with  powerfully  oxidizing  bodies^ 
it  yields  formic,  oxalic,  and  carbonic  acids. 

Acetic  acid  is  recognized  by  its  peculiar  odour  and  its  volatility ;  it 
reddens  litmus  powerfully ;  its  solutions  are  precipitated  by  the  nitrates 
of  silver  and  of  black  oxide  of  mercury,  giving  white  crystalline  salts^ 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  dissolving  in  boiling  water  withoat 
decomposition.  But  even  strong  solutions  are  not  affected  by  the  salta 
of  lead  or  barytes.  It  combines  with  all  bases  forming  salts,  of  which 
none  are  quite  insoluble  in  water,  but  generally  very  soluble  and  easily 
crystallized.     The  most  important  of  these  will  now  be  described. 

Salts  of  Acetic  Acid, — Acetates, 

Acetate  of  Potash, — KO.C4II3O3.  Is  formed  by  neutralizing  acetic 
acid  by  means  of  pure  carbonate  of  potash.  The  solution  is  generally 
evaporated  at  once  to  dryness,  and  the  salt  fused  at  a  dull  red  heat,  in 
order  to  obtain  it  quite  white.  It  forms  on  cooHng  a  fohated  mass, 
greasy  to  the  feel.  From  its  concentrated  solution  it  may  be  obtained 
also  in  delicate  crystals.  It  is  very  deliquescent,  and  dissolves  copiously 
in  alcohol. 

Acetate  of  Soda, — NaO.C4H403  +  6Aq.  May  be  obtained  in  the 
same  way  as  acetate  of  potash,  but  is  made  on  the  large  scale  in  puri- 
fying the  rough  wood-vinegar.  The  impure  acetate  of  lime,  obtained 
by  neutralizing  the  pyroligneous  liquors  with  chalk,  is  decomposed  by 
6i  times  its  weight  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  soda.  These  are  in  the 
proportion  of  two  equivalents  of  Glauber's  salt,  as  but  one-half  of  the 
quantity  is  decomposed  by  the  acetate  of  lime.  It  answers  still  better 
to  neutralize  the  acid  liquors  by  sulphuret  of  sodium,  prepared  by  roast- 
ing Glauber's  salt  with  small  coal,  as  for  making  soda-ash,  (p.  690). 

When  purified  by  successive  crystallizations,  the  acetate 
of  soda  forms  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  as  i,  u,  in  the 
figure,    with  many  secondary  planes,  as  a,  e,  0.      These 
contain  six  atoms  of  water.     It  is  permanent  in  the  air ; 
■'/i  soluble  iu   tliree  parts   of  cold   and  in   one   of  boiling 
^     water;  at  a  red  heat  it  melts.     Its  principal  use  is  in 
the  preparation  of  acetic  acid. 

Acetate  of  Barytes. — BaO.C4ll303.  Is  formed  by  neutralizing  acetic 
acid  with  carbonate  of  barytes,  or  sulphuret  of  barium.  It  crystallizes 
in  oblique  rhombic  prisms ;  by  heat  it  is  completely  decomposed  into 
carbonate  of  barytes  and  acetone,  (BaCCO^  and  C3H3O). 

Acetate  of  Lime  is  made  on  the  large  scale,  but  in  a  very  impure 
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form,  as  one  stage  in  the  process  of  purifying  the  wood-vinegar.  "When 
pure  it  crystallizes  in  needles,  which  do  not  deliquesce.  It  is  decom* 
posed  by  heat  in  the  same  way  as  the  preceding  salt. 

Acetate  of  Alumina  is  of  considerable  technical  importance  from  its 
use  as  a  mordatU  in  dyeing.  It  is  formed  by  mixing  solutions  of  alum 
and  of  acetate  of  lead,  when  to  be  employed  in  the  arts.  The  solution 
then  contains  much  acetate  of  potash.  To  obtain  it  pure,  the  simple 
sulphate  of  alumina  should  be  decomposed  by  acetate  of  barytes. 
Evaporated  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  it  dries  into  a  transparent  gummy 
mass ;  but  if  boiled,  acetic  acid  passes  off,  and  a  basic  acetate  of  alu^ 
mina  is  deposited  as  a  white  powder.  This  effect  is  produced  also  by 
contact  with  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  the  acetic  acid  becoming  free.  A 
piece  of  calico  is  thus  mordanted  uniformly  by  immersion  in  a  bath  of 
acetate  of  alumina,  and  then  dried  at  about  80° ;  or  it  is  mordanted 
partially,  so  as  subsequently  to  form  a  coloured  pattern,  by  being 
printed  with  the  solution  of  this  salt,  thickened  with  gum  or  starch 
in  order  that  it  may  not  spread  ;  on  being  then  dried  by  passing  over 
warm  cylinders,  the  acetic  acid  passes  off,  and  the  alumina  fixes  itself 
upon  the  tissue. 

Acetate  of  Zinc, — ZnO.C^HgOj  +  3Aq.  Metallic  zinc  dissolves  in 
acetic  acid,  evolving  hydrogen ;  but  this  salt  is  generally  prepared  by 
mixing  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  separating 

the  sulphate  of  lead  which  is  formed,  by  filtration. 
On  evaporating  the  solution,  the  acetate  of  zinc  crys- 
tallizes in  brilliant  soft  hexagonal  rhombic  tables,  as 
in  the  figure,  of  which  i,  u,  are  primary  and  m  a 
secondary  face.  They  are  unalterable  in  the  air,  but 
very  soluble  in  water.  When  boiled  with  alcohol,  a 
bas^ic  acetate  of  zinc  precipitates,  3ZnO  +  C4H3O3.  A  solution  of  tliis 
salt  is  completely  decomposed  by  sulphuret  of  hydrogen. 

Proto-acetate  of  Iron. — FeO.CiHaOa.  This  salt,  which  may  be  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  protosulphuret  of  iron  in  acetic  acid,  forms  a 
colourless  solution,  which  yields,  when  evaporated  in  vacuo,  pale  green 
prisms,  which  attract  oxygen  with  great  avidity.  It  cannot  be  formed 
by  decomposing  protosulphate  of  iron  by  acetate  of  lead,  as  only  a 
portion  of  the  lead  salt  precipitates,  until  the  iron  becomes  peroxidized. 
Sesqui-acetate  of  Iron, — FcjOj  +  3(0411303).  Is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving red  oxide  of  iron  in  acetic  acid,  or  by  decomposing  red  sulphate 
of  iron  with  acetate  of  barytes.  It  forms  a  brownish  red  solution, 
which  when  boiled,  gives  off  acetic  acid  and  oxide  of  iron  separates. 
By  very  cautious  evaporation,  a  dark  red  gummy  mass  may  be  obtained, 

which  redissolves  in  cold  water.     It  thus  resembles  closely  acetate  of 
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alumimi,  and  like  it  serves  in  dyeing  as  a  mordant,  to  fix  upon  the 
clotli  o\ide  of  iron  with  which  the  colouring  matters  may  combine ; 
being  roughlj  prepared  by  digesting  old  iron  in  the  impure  acetic  acid 
from  wood,  it  is  commorly  termed  pgroUffiiite  of  Iron. 

A  Tincture  of  Acetate  of  Iron  is  employed  in  medicine,  wliicb,  as 
directed  by  the  Dublin  PharmacopCEia,  is  formed  by  tritn rating 'toge- 
ther protosulphatc  of  iron  and  acetate  of  potash,  and  digesting  in 
alcohol ;  in  order  that  the  solution  shall  have  the  rich  wine  red  colour 
which  is  required,  the  mixture  of  the  salts  should  be  left  for  a  little 
time  pasty,  so  as  to  absorb  oxygen,  and  there  should  be  present  an 
excess  of  acetate  of  potash.  The  iron  is  present  in  these  tinctures,  aa 
black  oside.  If  too  much  sesquioxide  be  formed,  the  solution  decom- 
poses very  easily,  red  oxide  of  iron  separating,  and  acetic  ether  and 
■Idehyd  being  produced.  If  the  protoxide  be  present  in  excess,  the 
colour  is  a  brownish-yellow,  and  the  preparation  is  liable  to  spoil  when 
oxygen  has  subsequently  access  to  it.  Although  the  acetate  of  potash 
does  not  form  a  true  double  salt  in  this  case,  yet  it  gives  much  greata 
stability  to  the  acetates  of  iron. 

Acetates  of  Lead. — Acetic  acid  forms  with  oxide  of  lead,  four  well 
characterized  salts. 

Neutral  Acetate  of  Lead.— Sugar  of  Lead.~V)iO.C^iOa  +  8Aq. 
Is  prepared  by  dissolving  litharge,  or  white  lead,  in  acetic  acid,  of 
which  a  slight  excess  should  be  used.  The  liquors  yield  by  evaporation, 
right  rhombic  prisms  with  dihedral  summits,  as  in  the  figure,  which 
are  very  bright  and  colourless.  Their  taste  is 
'•y  sweet  and  astringent;  the  solution  in  water  rcd- 
-idens  litmus,  but  turns  simp  of  violets  green. 
In  very  dry  air  they  effloresce ;  when  heated  to 
136°,  they  undergo  aqueous  fusion,  but  having 
lost  their  water  of  crystallization  become  aoHd 
again.  The  dry  salt,  thus  obtained,  fuses  ^ain 
at  a  higher  temperature,  and,  without  blackening,  is  decomposed  into 
carbonic  acid,  acetone,  and  sesquibasic  acetate  of  lead  which  remains : 
3(PbO.CJIaOs)  giving  CO,  with  CjHaO  and  3PbO  -(-  3C,HaO,. 

This  neutral  salt  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol ;  it  is  very  poisonous ; 
the  antidote  to  it  is  Glauber's  or  Epsom  salt,  wliich  forms  insoluble  sul- 
phate of  lead. 

Svaquiboik  Acetate  of  Jeai/.— 3PbO  -f  S.C^HjO,.  This  salt,  which 
is  formed  as  just  described,  dissolves  in  water,  and  the  sirupy  solution 
crystallizes  in  pearly  hexagonal  plates ;  its  solution  reacts  alcaline. 

Tribanic  Acetate  of  Lead.— ZPhO  +  C,HaOa-  When  ammonia  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  so  as  to  render  it  strongly 
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alcaline,  it  does  not  combine  with  it,  as  with  most  other  metallic  salts, 
but  acetate  of  ammonia  and  tribasic  acetate  of  lead  are  formed ;  it  may 
also  be  prepared  by  boiling  together  six  parts  of  crystallized  acetate  of 
lead,  seven  of  litharge,  and  thirty  of  water.  This  solution,  known  in 
pharmacy  as  extractum  saturni,  gives,  by  evaporation,  a  mass  of  fine 
crystalline  needles;  it  reacts  powerfully  alcaline;  it  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol. 

Sexbasic  Acetate  of  Lead. — 6PbO  +  C4H3O3.  Is  precipitated  when 
a  solution  of  neutral  acetate  is  added  to  a  great  excess  of  water  of  am- 
monia ;  it  is  formed  also  when  acetic  acid  acts  on  metallic  lead  with 
access  of  air,  and  is  hence  generally  present  in  the  cerme  of  commerce. 
(See  p.  697.)  It  forms  minute  feathery  crystals,  when  deposited  from 
boiling  water,  in  which  it  is  slightly  soluble. 

All  these  basic  acetates  of  lead  are  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid, 
giving  neutral  acetate  and  carbonate  of  lead. 

Acetates  of  Copper, — The  acetate  of  the  suboxide  of  copper  is  not 
important ;  there  are  four  acetates  of  the  black  oxide. 

Neutral  Acetate  of  Copper — DUtilled  Verdigris, — CuO.  C4H8O3  + 
Aq.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  verdigris  in  acetic  acid ;  it  forms  ob- 
lique rhombic  prisms,  as  in  the  figure,  where  iuu  are  primary  and  e e, 

secondary  faces  of  a  fine  deep  green  colour.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  another  form  with  five  atoms  of  water ;  these 
crystals  are  blue,  like  sulphate  of  copper,  and  when 
heated  to  26®,  give  off  4  Aq.  and  change  into  the  com- 
mon green  crystals;  it  efiloresces  gradually  in  the  air; 
when  heated  in  close  vessels  it  gives  a  mixture  of  acetic 
acid  and  acetone ;  in  the  air  it  takes  fire,  burning  with  a  bright  green 

flame. 

If  a  solution  of  this  salt  be  mixed  with  sugar  or  honey,  and  heated, 
it  deposits  a  green  powder  of  carbonate  of  copper,  which  changes  into 
minute  crystals  of  the  orange  red  suboxide  ;  the  liquor  contains  then 

abundance  of  formic  acid. 

Bibasi^:  Acetate  of  Copjier.— Verdigris.— 2.CmO  +  C4H3O3  +  6Aq. 
This  salt  is  manufactured  in  wine  countries  by  stratifying  plates  of  cop- 
per alternately  with  the  residual  stalks  and  pulp  of  the  grapes,  that 
have  passed  into  acetous  fermentation ;  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  the 
mass  being  occasionally  turned  over  and  moistened,  to  give  access  to 
air,  the  plates  of  copper  become  covered  with  a  crystalline  crust  of 
basic  acetate ;  this  is  scraped  off,  made  into  a  paste  with  vinegar,  and 
put  into  moulds,  where  it  is  allowed  to  dry ;  the  mass  so  formed  con- 
tains all  the  basic  salts,  mixed  together.  In  this  country  it  is  prepared 
by  stratifying  copper  plates  with  cloths  steeped  in  pyroligTOOMs  acid. 
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When  pure,  the^bibasic  acetate  is  of  a  fine  blue  colour ;  it  is  deoom- 
posed  by  water  into  the  insoluble  tribasic  acetate,  and  the  soluble  set- 
quibasic  acetate  of  copper,  wliich  forms  a  pale  blue  solutioD^  whence  it 
may  be  precipitated  in  crystalline  scales  by  alcohol. 

Tribasic  Acetate  of  Copper. — 3.CuO  +  C^HjO,  +  2Aq.  Bemains 
as  an  insoluble  residue  when  verdigris  is  treated  with  water,  or  by  di- 
gesting a  solution  of  neutral  acetate  with  oxide  of  copper.  It  is  a  clear 
green  powder,  wliich  detonates  feebly  when  heated.  For  emerald  green, 
see  p.  646. 

Acetate  of  Black  Oxule  of  Mercury. — Hg20  +  C4H3O3.  May  be 
formed  by  mixing  boiling  solutions  of  acetate  of  potash  and  subnitrate 
of  mercury,  and  filtering  rapidly.  On  cooling  it  is  deposited  iu  bril- 
liant white  crystalline  scales,  which  arc  very  sparingly  soluble  iu  cold 
water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  acetate  of  the  red  oxide  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  does  not  crystallize. 

Acetate  of  Silver. — AgO.C4H303.  Is  formed  by  mixing  boiling  so- 
lutions of  nitrate  of  silver  and  acetate  of  potash,  and  filtering  the 
liquor  whilst  very  hot.  On  cooling  it  crystallizes  in  pearly  white  nee- 
dles, which  are  but  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  These  last 
salts  serve  as  tests  for  the  acetic  acid  in  liquids. 

Acetate  of  Ammonia, — ^1X40.  C4H3O3.  Is  prepared  by  passing  am- 
moniacal  gas  over  the  crystalline  hydrate  of  acetic  acid,  or  by  beating 
moderately  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  acetate  of  potash,  and  of  sal- 
ammoniac.  The  acetate  of  ammonia  sublimes  mixed  with  a  little  free 
acetic  acid ;  it  crystallizes  in  needles,  which  are  very  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  water ;  by  exposure  to  the  air  it  loses  ammonia,  and  appears  to 
form  an  acid  salt ;  its  solution  in  water,  prepared  by  neutralizing  dis- 
tilled vinegar  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  is  used  in  medicine  by  the 
name  of  spirit  of  mindererus;  in  its  original  form,  when  the  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  bones  (salt  of  AarlsiamJ, 
and  which  contained  enpyreumatic  animal  oil,  was  used,  it  was  a  much 
more  powerful  medicinal  agent  than  when  prepared  as  now,  with  pure 
carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Acetate  of  Ether. — Acetic  Ether. — C4H6O  -f  €411,0,.  Is  prepared 
by  distilling  16  parts  of  dry  sugar  of  lead,  4^  of  alcohol,  and  6  of 
oil  of  vitriol ;  the  product  should  be  rectified  over  some  Ume  to  remove 
free  acetic  acid ;  this  ether  is  colourless  and  very  inflammable ;  it  boils 
at  165*;  it  is  lighter  than  water;  it  is  remarkable  for  being  isomeric 
with  aldehyd,  their  per  cent  composition  being  the  same,  but  the  sp. 
gr.  of  the  vapour  of  acetic  ether  is  double  that  of  aldehyd. 
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If  glacial  acetic  acid  be  acted  on  by  anhydroui  sulphuric  acid^ 
a  compound  acid  is  produced^  which  is  termed  sulphoacetic  acid,  but  its 
formula  appears  to  be  C4H2O2  +  S2O5  +  Aq^  and  not  to  belong  to  the 
acetic  series. 

PRODUCTS  OF  THE  DECOMPOSITION  OF  ACETIC  ACID  BY  HEAT. 

A.  Of  Pyroacetic  Spirit,  Acetone, 

'V\lien  acetate  of  lime  or  barytes  is  heated  to  redness,  the  acetic  acid 
is  completely  decomposed,  an  earthy  carbonate  remaining,  and  a  volatile 
inflammable  liquid,  of  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  distilling  over; 
C4H3O3  separating  itself  into  CO2  and  C3H3O.  The  metallic  acetates 
are  similarly  decomposed,  but  the  products  are  not  so  pure.  This  li- 
quid, for  which  I  shall  retain  the  name  acetone,  is  formed  also  abun- 
dantly, when  the  vapour  of  acetic  acid  is  passed  through  a  tube  con- 
taining charcoal,  at  a  temperature  just  below  redness. 

Acetone  is  colourless,  hghter  than  water ;  it  burns  with  a  luminous 
flame;  it  boils  at  132**;  the  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  is  2022. 
When  heated  with  hydrate  of  potash,  it  is  totally  converted  into  car- 
bonic acid  and  marsh  gas,  C3H3O  and  HO,  producing  C2H4  and  COj. 
"When  treated  by  oxidizing  agents,  as  permanganate  of  potash,  or  bi- 
chromate of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  totally  converted  into 
a  mixture  of  formic  and  acetic  acids. 

With  sulphuric  acid,  acetone  yields  a  series  of  products  generally 
analogous  to  those  derived  from  alcohol,  but  still  presenting  such  char- 
acteristic difierences  as  induce  me  to  look  upon  them  as  not  simplj 
extracted  from  acetone,  but  derived  from  its  total  decomposition. 
Thus,  it  gives  a  hydrocarbon,  mesitylene,  whose  formula  is  CgH^,  and 
also  an  ether,  mesitic  ether,  CeHsO.  With  sulphuric  acid  this  forms 
the  aulphomesitic  and  permlpkomeaitic  acids,  which  are  remarkable,  as 
the  sulphuric  acid  retains  all  its  power  of  saturating  bases.  With 
phosphoric  acid  it  produces  phosphomesitic  acid,  and  with  hypophos- 
phorous  acid  a  very  remarkable  compound,  whose  barytes  salt  has  the 
formula  CgHjO  +  2BaO.PO.  The  anologue  of  which  in  the  series  of 
wine  alcohol  has  been  very  recently  discovered  by  Wiirtz,  and  termed 
Phosphavinous  acid.  The  mesitic  ether  combines  also  with  proto- 
chloride  of  platinum. 

When  acetone  is  treated  with  chloride  of  phosphorus  it  gives 
phosphoric  acid  and  chloromesitic  ether,  CeHsCl ;  with  iodide  of  phos- 
phorus it  produces  iodo?nesitic  ether,  CqUJ.,  and  when  acted  on  by 
chlorine  it  forms  the  mesitic  chloral,  of  which  the  formula  is  C3H2CIO, 
and  subsequently  another  body,  also  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  C3HCI2O. 

When  red  fumes  of  hyponitrous  acid  are  passed  into  acetone,  and  th^ 
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vessel  is  kept  cool,  they  are  copiously  absorbed,  and,  on  adding  water, 
a  dense  fluid  separates,  which  is  nitrons  tnentic  etAer,  C6H5O  +  HOj. 

By  acting  on  mesitylene,  C6H4,  with  nitric  acid,  a  heavy  liquid  is 
produced,  which  is  termed  meiitic  aldehyd,  its  formula  is  CsHjO  +  Aq. 
Its  solution  in  alcaliue  liquors  becomes  brown  after  some  time,  and 
precipitates  most  salts  of  the  hea\7  metals.  By  chlorine  the  mesitylene 
is  converted  into  a  crystaDine  body,  soluble  in  ether,  and  separating 
from  it  in  brilliant  colourless  prisms.  Its  formula  is  CeHsCl.  I  hare 
termed  it  chloride  of  pteleyL 

In  my  original  examination  of  this  series  of  bodies,  I  looked  upon 
acetone  as  an  alcohol  (mentic  alcohol) ^  CcHeOi  =  CeHsO  +  Aq.  from 
which  they  were  all  derived ;  but  I  do  not  now  consider  that  either 
mesitylene  or  mesitic  ether  pre-exists  in  acetone.  The  intimate  nature 
of  that  body  remains  yet  to  be  examined. 

B.  Of  the  Bodies  of  the  Kacodyl  Series. 

^Yhen  equal  weights  of  acetate  of  potash  and  arsenious  acid  are 
mixed  and  distilled  at  a  dull  red  heat,  a  dense  colourless  liquid  is 
obtained,  which  had  been  long  known  to  the  chemists  as  the  fuming 
liquor  of  Cadet.  The  admirable  researches  of  Bunsen  have  shown 
that  it  is  an  oxide  of  a  compound  radical,  kacodyl,  which  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  isolating,  and  which,  in  the  variety  of  its  combinations  and 
the  influence  their  discovery  will  doubtless  exercise  on  science,  ranks 
with  cyanogen.  The  kacodyl  is  however  a  powerfully  electro-positive 
radical,  and  relates  itself  rather  to  ammonium.  This  connexion  is  still 
more  evident  from  the  discovery  by  Bunsen,  that  oxide  of  platinum 
and  kacodyl  combine  to  form  another  compound  xdidicslyplatinc'kaco^ff 
which  corresponds  to  the  compound  bases  of  platino-ammonium,  de- 
scribed in  pp.  720  et  seq.  Nevertheless  as  they  are  not  of  practical 
importance,  a  short  notice  of  them  will  suflice. 

The  fuming  Liquor  of  Cadet  or  Alkarsin,  when  purified  from  acetone 
and  other  accidental  products  of  the  distillation,  is  colourless ;  much 
heavier  than  water.  It  freezes  at  — 9®,  and  boils  at  300^.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  of  its  vapour  is  7180;  its  odour  is  excessively  disagreeable, 
provoking  weeping  and  nausea ;  it  is  actively  poisonous ;  in  contact 
with  the  air  it  fumes  very  much,  and  absorbs  oxygen  so  rapidly,  that  if 
a  large  surface  be  exposed,  it  takes  fire  spontaneously  and  bums  with 
a  large  white  flame,  throwing  off  much  arsenious  acid.  Its  composition 
is  expressed  by  the  formula  C^HgAsO,  and,  in  all  the  combinations 
which  it  gives,  the  oxygen  alone  is  replaced.  Thus,  when  distilled 
with  strong  muriatic  acid,  a  dense  liquid  of  an  insupportable  odour  is 
produced,  which  gradually  changes  into  a  crystalUne  mass,  consisting 
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of  C4H6ASCI.  By  digesting  tliis  liquid  with  zinc  and  water,  in  a 
vessel  kept  full  of  pure  carbonic  acid,  chloride  of  zinc  is  formed,  and 
the  radical,  C4H^As,  is  set  free ;  this  is  an  oily -looking  heavy  liquid, 
insoluble  in  water,  and  taking  fire  immediately  on  contact  with  air. 
This  is  the  kacod^l,  and  as  its  symbol  I  shall  adopt  that  used  by  Bun- 
sen,  Kd  =  C^HgAs.  The  alkarsine  is  therefore  oxide  ofhacodyly  KdO, 
and  the  body  formed  by  muriatic  acid  is  the  chloride,  KdCl.  The 
iodide,  bromide,  sulphuret,  and  cyanide  of  kacodyl,  may  be  formed  by 
the  simple  process  of  distilling  alkarsine  with  the  corresponding  hydra- 
cids,  or  the  chloride  of  kacodyl  with  the  iodides,  &c.  of  potassium. 

When  alkarsin  is  distilled  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  or  when  chloride 
of  kacodyl  is  treated  with  water,  this  is  decomposed,  and  an  oxy- 
chloride  obtained,  the  formula  of  which  is  KdO  +  S.KdCl.  In  a 
similar  manner  a  corresponding  oxy-bromide,  KdO  +  S.KdBr  may  be 
produced,  and  an  oxy-iodide. 

If  alcohohc  solutions  of  oxide  of  kacodyl  and  of  corrosive  subUmate 
be  mixed,  a  brilliant  white  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  crystallizes  therefrom  in  large  but  delicate  rhombic  tables, 
of  a  satiny  lustre.  It  is  a  direct  combination  ;  its  formula  being  KdO 
+  2.HgCl.  A  precisely  similar  compound  is  formed  with  the  bromide 
of  mercury. 

When  alkarsine  is  exposed  to  the  air,  so  that  it  may  absorb  oxygen, 
but  not  burst  into  flame,  it  is  changed  totally  into  a  white  crystalline 
mass ;  at  the  same  time  arsenious  acid  and  some  volatile  products  are 
formed.  The  crystals  being  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
this  liquor  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  dried  by  blotting 
paper,  and  recrystallized  from  alcohol.  The  substance  thus  obtained  is 
termed  alkargene ;  it  forms  large  oblique  prisms,  wliich  are  inodorous 
and  tasteless ;  it  deliquesces  in  moist  air ;  it  combines  with  alcalies  and 
metaUic  oxides,  forming  very  instable  compounds ;  it  melts  at  390®, 
and  is  decomposed  by  a  stronger  heat.  By  deoxidizing  agents,  as 
protochloride  of  tin,  or  phosphorous  acid,  it  is  reduced  to  the  state  of 
alkarsine ;  it  is  not  poisonous.  Its  composition  is  expressed  by  the 
formula,  C4H7ASO4,  or  Kd.Oa  +  Aq. ;  its  proper  name  is  therefore 
ha^odylic  acid.  The  excessively  disagreeable  odour  of  alkarsine  may 
be  taken  advantage  of  to  recognize  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of 
arsenic.  If  a  trace  of  arsenic  be  mixed  with  some  acetate  of  potash 
and  water,  then  dried  and  ignited  in  a  test  tube,  it  will  exhale  the 
odour  of  alkarsine,  and  if  it  be  first  moistened  with  muriatic  acid  the 
odour  of  clJoride  of  kacodyl  will  be  produced.  This  reaction  may  be 
useful  in  distinguishing  arsenic  from  antimony,  as  according  to  Buusen 
the  latter  metal  does  not  produce  any  similar  compounds. 
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C.  0/  light  carburetted  Hydrogeity  Marsh  Gas. 

This  gas  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  almost  every  organic 
snbstance  at  a  high  temperature.  Thus^  it  exists  always^  mixed  with 
olefiant  gas^  in  the  coal  or  oil  gas  used  for  illuminatiou.  It  may  be 
formed  by  passing  olefiant  gas  through  a  red-hot  tube^  when  half  of  its 
carbon  is  deposited  and  its  volume  doubled.  It  is  produced  also  by 
passing  the  vapours  of  alcohol,  of  ether,  or  of  acetic  acid^  through 
bright  red-hot  tubes  in  a  similar  manner. 

.A  very  interesting  source  of  this  gas  is  the  decomposition  of  vege- 
table matter  in  contact  with  water,  but  excluded  from  the  air.  By 
assimilating  the  elements  of  four  atoms  of  water  the  lignine  breaks 
up  into  carbonic  acid,  and  this  gas;  CiaHgOg,  with  4.H0,  giving 
6.C0j  and  G.CH^.  As  the  origin  of  the  great  deposits  of  coal  is  to  be 
found  in  the  slow  decomposition  of  submerged  forests  of  high  antiquity, 
this  gas  was  then  generated  in  large  quantity,  and  being  subjected  to 
enormous  pressure  under  the  mineral  strata,  which  gradually  settled 
on  the  vegetable  masses,  it  remained  infiltrated  through  the  coal,  pro- 
bably in  a  liquid  condition.  During  the  operations  of  mining,  when 
this  great  pressure  is  removed,  it  reassumes  its  gaseous  condition,  and 
mixing  with  the  air  of  the  mine,  creates  the  danger  of  explosion, 
against  which  the  genius  of  Humphrey  Davy  provided  by  the  con- 
struction of  his  safety  lamp  (see  p.  24^).  Under  the  name  of  the 
fire  damp  this  gas  is  known  and  dreaded  by  the  miners,  whilst  the 
carbonic  acid,  which  results  simultaneously  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  wood,  and  is  known  also  from  its  fatal  effects  when  breathed,  ia 
termed  choke  damp. 

This  decomposition  of  wood  goes  on  in  every  muddy  ditch.  If  the 
mud  be  stirred,  numerous  gas  bubbles  will  be  seen  to  ascend,  and  when 
collected  will  be  found  to  consist  of  fire  damp  mixed  with  carbonic 
acid ;  hence  this  gas  has  got  the  name  of  pond  or  marsh  gas.  It  is 
obtained,  however,  most  pure  by^  the  decomposition  of  acetic  acid  by 
hydrate  of  potash.  About  equal  parts  of  acetate  of  potash  and  caustic 
potash  are  to  be  well  mixed,  and  heated  in  a  hard  glass  retort  nearly  to 
redness.  The  acetic  acid  and  water  are  simultaneously  decomposed, 
C^HjOg  and  HO,  producing  2.CH2  and  2.C0j.  This  last  remains  com- 
bined with  the  potash,  wliilst  the  gas  which  passes  off  may  be  collected 
over  water. 

It  is  colourless  and  transparent.  It  burns  with  a  yellow  flame^ 
possessing  but  Uttle  illuminating  power;  its  sp.  gr.  is  557  ;  its  formula 
being  CH2  and  consisting  of 
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One  volume  of  carbon  rapour    .     .     .    «»  836*8 
Four  volumes  of  hydrogen    .     .     .     .    =  276*2 


Forming  two  volumes  of  marsh  gas  1113'0 


Of  which  one  weighs,  therefore       .     .         556*5 

Or  it  may  be  considered  as  containing  one  volume  of  olefiant  gas  and 
two  hydrogen,  condensed  to  two,  (974*6  +  138-6)  -j-  2  =  556*5. 

The  real  atomic  weight  of  the  marsh  gas  is  difficult  to  determine,  as 
it  does  not  form  any  well  defined  combinations.  There  is  reason  to 
suppose  it  to  be  CjH^.  When  acted  on  by  chlorine,  it  gives  muriatic 
acid  gas,  and  bichloride  of  carbon  (p.  706),  which  has  been  abeady 
noticed. 

OF  THE  ACTION  OF  CHLORINE  ON  ALCOHOL,  ALDEHYD,  ACETIC 
ACID,  AND  THE  VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  ETHERS. 

When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  alcohol,  not  absolutely  anliydrous, 
a  heavy  oily  liquid  is  obtained,  known  as  heavy  muriatic  etiier  or 
chlorine  ether.  It  is  a  mixture  of  several  substances  in  indeterminate 
proportions. 

Chloral  and  Chloroacetic  Acid. 

When  the  alcohol  is  anhydrous  and  the  gas  quite  dry,  the  action  is 
definite,  and  gives  rise  to  a  remarkable  result.  Five-sixths  of  the 
hydrogen  of  the  alcohol  are  removed,  and  are  replaced  by  three  of 
clilorine,  and  after  the  evolution  of  a  large  quantity  of  muriatic  acid 
gas  a  dense  oily  liquid  is  obtained,  to  which  the  name  of  chloral  has 
been  given ;  its  formula  is  C4HCI3O2.  Tlie  first  operation  of  the  chlorine 
is  to  remove  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen,  and  thus  to  reduce  the 
alcohol  to  the  state  of  aldehyd,  just  as  any  other  oxidizing  agent  should 
have  done ;  but  then  it  acts  on  the  hydrogen  of  the  radical  acetyl,  and 
expelling  it,  takes  its  place,  generating  a  new  compound  radical 
acechloryl,  C4CI3.  This  is  combined  with  oxygen  and  water  in  chloral, 
as  acetyl  is  in  ordinary  aldehyd;  the  rational  formula  of  chloral  is 
therefore  C4CI3.O  +  Aq. 

Chloral  combines  with  water,  forming  a  crystalline  hydrate.  It  gra- 
dually changes  into  an  isomeric  porcellanous-looking  substance.  The 
equivalent  change  of  common  aldehyd  has  been  described,  (p.  794). 
When  chloral  is  acted  on  by  a  solution  of  potash,  it  yields  formic  acid 
and  chloroform,  C4HCI3O2  and  HO,  giving  C2HCI3. 

By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  aldehyd,  chloral  is  directly  formed. 

When  the  crystallized  acetic  acid  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  chlorine, 
in  bright  sunshine,  a  substance  is  formed  which  crystallizes  in  brilliant 
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• 
rhombs,  and  possesses  strong  acid  properties ;  its  formola  is  C4lICla04. 

It  is  formed  by  tlie  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  radical,  acetyl, 

by  clilorinc,  forming  thus  the  chhro-acetic  acid,  C4CI3.O3  +  Aq.     Its 

salts  crystallize  with  facility,  and  have  great  similarity  to  the  acetates. 

When  the  chloracetate  of  potash  is  heated  with  an  excess  of  potash, 

it  is  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  and  chloroform ;  C4CI3.O3  and  IIO 

giving  2.C0j  and  C^HGlj.     This  reaction  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of 

the  common  acetate  of  potash,  the  cliloroform  replacing  the  pond  gas. 

Of  the  Series  of  Chlorine  Ethers. 

When  chlorine  acts  upon  sulphuric  ether,  a  remarkable  series  of 
bodies  is  produced ;  the  first  formed  is  a  dense  oily  liquor,  having  the 
formula  C^ITjCljO.,  which,  by  contact  with  water  or  an  alcali,  is  decom- 
posed into  hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids,  3(C4H3CljO),  and  6.H0, 
producing  6.HC1  and  8.(0411303.)  This  body  is  properly,  therefore, 
oxychloride  of  acetyl;  it  is  decomposed  by  sulphoret  of  hydrogen, 
muriatic  acid  being  given  off,  and  an  ostysulphiret  of  acetyl  being 
formed,  which  resembles  it  in  properties. 

In  presence  of  a  great  excess  of  chlorine,  this  oxychloride  is  totally 
decomposed,  the  chlorine  entering  into  the  place  of  the  hydrogen  in 
the  acetyl,  and  forming  the  same  radical  as  exists  in  chloral  and  chloro- 
acetic  acid.  The  substance  thus  produced  is  solid  and  crystalline ;  it 
bears  a  very  simple  relation  to  sulphuric  ether,  as  its  formula  is  C^QjO.; 
being  apparently  ether,  in  which  aU  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  chlorine. 
It  may  be  termed  chloryUether, 

The  action  of  chlorine  on  the  acetic  and  oxalic  ethers,  has  thrown 
much  light  on  the  theory  of  these  bodies. 

Acetic  ether  combines  with  two  atoms  of  cldorine,  and  loses  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  thus  giving  from  C^HaOa  +  C^Hj^O,  the  chloracetic 
ether  6411303  +  C4H3CI2O,  an  oxychloride  of  acetyl,  containing  twice 
as  much  acetic  acid  as  that  just  now  described,  and  its  rational  formula 
being,  therefore,  AcCla  +  2ACO3. ;  with  potash  it  gives  chloride  of 
potassium  and  acetate  of  potash. 

By  a  stream  of  dry  chlorine  gas,  oxahc  ether  is  totally  converted  into 
a  mass  of  crystalline  plates,  which  are  tasteless  and  perfectly  neutral ; 
this  body  contains  no  hydrogen,  its  formula  being  C6CI5O4  =z  C4CI3O 
+  C2O3.  It  is,  therefore,  a  combination  of  oxalic  acid  with  chloryl- 
ether,  and  is  termed  chlor-oxalic  ether.  With  water  of  ammonia  it 
gives  oxamide ;  by  the  action  of  dry  ammonia,  it  forms  a  substance 
also  crystalline,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  and  the  formula  of  which  is  CgHaClaNOe. ;  at  the  same  time 
chloryl-cthcr  and  water  are  evolved ;  the  rational  formula  of  this  body. 
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chloroxainethany  is  at  once  seen  by  comparing  it  with  the  oxamethau, 
formed  by  ammonia  on  oxalic  ether,  (p.  788).     Thus  : 

2  atoms  oxalic  ether,  CiaHioOg*  g^ve  an  atom  of  oxamethan,   CgHyNOc. 

1  M      ammonia,  NH3,  „    an  atom  of  alcohol,  C4H60  +  Aq. 

In  Hke  manner, 

2  atoms  of  chloroxalic  ether,  CisClioOg*  give  1  of  chloroxamethan,  CgClsHaNOe. 
1    „       of  ammonia,  NH3,  ,,     1  of  chlorine  alcohol,  C4Cl504-Aq. 

The  rational  formula  of  the  chloroxamethan  is,  therefore,  C4CI5O.C2O8 
+  CaOa.Ad. 

When  chloroxamethan  is  dissolved  in  water  of  ammonia,  and  the 
solution  evaporated,  crystals  are  obtained,  which  are  chlorooralovinate 
of  ammonia,  their  formula  being  C8H4  CljNOs,  or  in  its  rational  form 
C4CI5O.C2O3  +  C2O3.NH4O  ;  identical  in  constitution  with  the  ordinary 
oxalovinate  of  ammonia,  except  that  it  contains  chloryl-etlier  in  place 
of  common  ether ;  the  chloroxalovmic  acid  itself  has  been  isolated ;  it 
crystallizes  in  long  needles,  which  react  acid,  and  combines  with  all 
bases  to  form  welUdefined  salts ;  its  formula  is  C4Cl50.Ca03  +  C2O3  Aq. 

A  crystallographic  examination  has  rendered  the  isomorphism  of  the 
ordinary  oxamethane  with  the  chloroxamethan  exceedingly  probable. 

The  results  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  hght  muriatic  ether, 
have  led  to  remarkable  results.  Eegnault  considered  this  body  as  af- 
fording a  test  experiment  for  the  actual  presence  of  olefiant  gas  in  ether, 
for  if  olefiant  gas  be  AcH,  and  that  muriatic  ether  be  AcII.HCl,  the 
result  of  the  action  of  chlorine  should  be  the  same  on  both  bodies,  as 
the  muriatic  acid  in  the  latter,  could  not  influence  such  a  reiaction. 
Now  by  acting  on  muriatic  ether  with  chlorine,  a  series  of  bodies  are 
obtained,  isomeric  with  those  arising  from  olefiant  gas,  but  quite  dif- 
ferent in  properties.  Thus  there  is  first  formed  a  liquid  C4H4Cla ;  this 
has  the  composition  of  Dutch  oil ;  next  a  liquid  forms,  whose  formula 
is  C^H3Cl3 ;  afterwards  bodies  consisting  of  C4H2C1^  and  C4HC15  and 
ultimately  C^Cle,  sesquichlorid^  of  carbon,  Now  the  bodies  C4H4Cla 
and  C4H3CI3,  as  derived  from  olefiant  gas,  are  separated  by  potash, 
intoC^HjCl  withHCl,  and  into  C4H'Cl2  with  HCl;  but  the  bodies 
C4H4CI2  and  C4H3CI3  from  muriatic  ether,  are  not  decomposed  by  that 
alcaU.  I  do  not,  however,  believe  in  the  indefinite  replacement  of  hy- 
drogen by  chlorine,  which  Eegnault  assumes,  and  look  upon  the  re- 
lation of  these  series  of  bodies  as  being  the  following  : 

From  olefiant  Gas.  From  muriatic  Ether. 

C4H4Cla  =  C4H3CI  +  HCl.  C4H4CI2  =  C4H3CI  +  C4H5CI. 

€4113013  =  2(C2HC1)  and  HCl  C4H3CI3. 

C4n2CU  =  2(C2HCl2)  C4H2CI4  =  C4CI5.CI  +  2(C4H3.Cl3) 

C4HCl3=  C4H3CI3+  2(Cl4.Cl5.Cl) 
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Both  these  give  finally  sesquichloride  of  carbon^  CK)1*CL  The 
bodies  from  olefiant  gas,  which  contain  chloride  of  hydrogen^  are  de- 
composed by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  bat  those  in  which  the 
chlorine  is  combined  with  an  organic  radical  are  not  affected  by  that 
jeagent. 

By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  mercaptan,  a  similar  series  of  prodacts 
are  obtained,  of  which  the  terminal  body  is  C4HC!1^S  consisting  of 
C,H,.S,  +  2(CAC1). 

On   the  Theoretical  Constitution  of  Alcohol,   and  the  Bodies  derived 

from  it. 

The  theory  of  alcohol  and  the  ethereal  combinations  is  of  the  more 
importance  as  the  principles  of  it  regulate  our  ideas,  not  merely  con- 
ceniing  the  bodies  that  have  been  now  described,  but  a  vast  number  of 
others ;  for  the  ordinary,  or  wine  alcohol,  is  but  one  example  of  a  nu- 
merous family  of  bodies,  which  resemble  it  in  all  its  general  laws  of 
reaction,  with,  of  course,  peculiarities  characteristic  of  each;  thus 
wood-spirit,  oil  of  potato-spiiit,  and  ethal  are  alcohols. 

The  generic  properties  of  an  alcohol  are,  that  its  composition  may 
be  represented  by  a  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with  olefiant  gas,  united  with 
two  atoms  of  water ;  that  it  gives  an  ether,  which  contains  an  atom  of 
water  less,  and  acts  as  a  base ;  and  that  by  combining  the  hydrocarbon 
with  four  atoms  of  oxygen,  an  acid  is  formed.     Thus,  we  have 

Wine  Alcohol.  Wood  Alcohol.  Oil  of  Potato-Spirit.        Ethal. 

Alcohol,  C4H4  +  2H0  C2H2  -f  2H0.  CiqHio  +  2H0      C33H9s4.  2H0 

Ether,      C4H4  +  HO  C2H2  -f  HO  CioHio  +  HO        CnT^  -f  HO 

Acid,        C4H4+O4.  C2H2  +  O4  CioHio  +  O4         C82H»  +  O4. 

Such  being  the  connexion  of  the  bodies  of  this  class,  the  proposi- 
tions in  which  I  sliall  now  proceed  to  embody  the  principles  of  the 
constitution  of  the  substances  derived  from  wine-alcohol,  may  be  here- 
after immediately  applied  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  other  alcohok. 

1.  From  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  of  chloride  of  zinc,  of  fluor- 
ide of  boron,  of  potassium,  and  of  chlorine  on  alcohol,  it  results  that 
it  contains  an  atom  of  water  ready  formed,  united  with  sulphuric  ether ; 
its  formula  is  therefore  C^HsO  -|-  Aq. 

2  The  sulphuric  ether  is  a  base,  neutralizing  the  strongest  acids  and 
producing  both  oxy-salts  and  haloid  salts,  perfectly  resembling  those  of 
an  alcaU.  The  oxygen  in  ether  may  be  replaced  by  all  other  electro- 
negative bodies,  whilst  the  carbo-hydrogen  C4H5  remains  constant.  By 
the  conditions  laid  down  in  p.  664  this,  therefore,  is  a  compound  radical; 
it  is  called  etht/l,  and  its  symbol  is  written  Ae.  Ether  is  oxide  of  ethyl, 
and  its  symbol  is  AeO. 
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3.  By  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents,  hydrogen  may  be  removed  from 
ethyl,  and  a  new  radical  C4H3  produced,  which,  by  combining  with 
oxygen,  forms  aldehyd  and  acetic  acid,  its  symbol  being,  Ac.  Aldehyd 
is  protoxide,  AcO,  and  acetic  acid,  peroxide  of  acetyl,  Ac.Oa ;  both 
being  considered  free  from  water. 

4.  From  olefiant  gas,  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents,  we  cannot 
in  any  case  pass  to  the  series  of  bodies  containing  acetyl ;  nor  can  we, 
by  bringing  olefiant  gas  into  contact  with  water  or  acids,  produce  any 
form  of  alcohol  or  ether.  On  the  contrary,  the  isethionic  acid  is 
essentially  distinct  from  these  acids  which  contain  ether,  and  yields 
none  by  any  form  of  decomposition ;  olefiant  gas,  on  the  other  hand, 
given,  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  a  series  of  bodies,  which  are  quite 
different  from  those  given  by  muriatic  ether,  but  which  indicate  that  it 
is  itself  a  radical,  having  laws  of  combination  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
independent,  as  Berzelius  had  already  suggested,  both  of  the  alcohol 
and  acetic  series.  Its  formula  is,  therefore,  C2H2 ;  its  symbol.  El,  and 
the  Dutch  oil  is  truly  chloride  of  elayL  The  ethyl  may  change  itself 
readily  into  elayl  by  loss  of  hydrogen,  sine  C4H5  =  ^.C^Hj  and  H,  and 
it  is  thus  broken  up  when  the  hydriodic  or  muriatic  ethers  are  decom- 
posed by  heat,  or  by  potash,  or  ammonia ;  or  when  sulphuric  ether  is 
acted  on  by  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid. 

5.  Although  from  the  decomposition  of  ether  we  obtain  olefiant  gas, 
or  light  oil  of  wine,  yet  as  ether  cannot  be  in  any  way  regenerated  from 
these  bodies  by  the  influence  of  water  or  otherwise,  neither  can  the 
other  products  derived  from  ether,  as  acetic  acid,  be  produced  from 
them,  we  must  abandon  the  theory  which  considered  ether  to  be  a 
hydrate  of  C4H4,  and  consider  it  simply  as  an  organic  base,  the  oxide  of 
ethyl. 

6.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  ethereal  compounds  and  on 
olefiant  gas,  radicals  are  regenerated,  which  are  precisely  equivalent  to 
the  three,  ethyl,  acetyl,  and  elayl,  but  which  contain  chlorine  in  place  of 
hydrogen.  Their  formulae  are  C4CI3.C4CI5  and  C2CI2.  This  last  is  the 
protochloride  of  carbon,  already  described;  the  first,  acechloryl,  exists 
in  chlor-aldehyd  and  in  chloro-acetic  acid ;  the  second,  ethcloryl,  exists 
combined  with  oxygen  in  chloryl-ether,  which  acts  as  a  base  similar  to 
common  ether  towards  the  oxalic  and  acetic  acids.  In  contact  with  an 
excess  of  chlorine,  it  breaks  up,  as  ethyl  does  into  olefiant  gas  and 
hydrogen,  into  the  protochloride  of  carbon  and  chlorine,  and  thus  the 
ultimate  result  is  the  sesquichloride  of  carbon,  CjClj. 

7.  The  series  of  bodies  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  elayl  and 
on  chloride  of  ethyl,  are  double  combinations  of  bodies  containing  the 
hydrogen  and  chlorine  radicals,   and  hence  results  their  isomerism. 
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Thus  the  body  (C4HA),  from  elajl,  consists  of  CH,.C1  +  da^a, 
whilst  the  body  (C4H8CI4),  from  the  muriatic  ether,  is  reaUy 
2(C4H3.Cl3)  -h  C4CI3CI3.     The  body,  C4H3CI,  from  elayl,  is  SCCH,)  + 

02012. 

8.  The  relation  of  acetyl  to  ethyl  is  simply  that  of  internal  constit^i- 
tion,  described  in  p.  665.  For  as  benzoic  acid  contains  benzoyl, 
CullsOa,  whilst  this  again  contains,  as  radical,  the  carbohydrogen, 
C14II5. ;  so  ethyl,  C4II5,  contains  within  it,  ready  formed,  the  radical 
acetyl,  and  its  formula  might  be  still  more  correctly  written  as,  AcHj. 
This  is  simply  shown  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  ether,  where 
C4H3.II2.O,  becomes  first,  C4H3.Cl2»0>  and  subsequently  changes  to 
C4CI3.CI2.O.  The  intermediate  compound  AC.CI2.  relating  itself  to  the 
oxygen,  as  the  sulphurous  acid,  SO2,  or  the  benzoyl,  CuHis.Oj,  in  the 
sulphuric  and  benzoic  acids.  Although  the  connexion  of  these  two 
radicals  is  thus  analogous  to  that  of  amidogen.  Ad,  and  ammoniam. 
Ad  Hj  =  Am,  yet  a  broad  hue  of  distinction  is  drawn  between  the 
ammonia  and  ether  theories,  by  the  very  definite  character  of  ether, 
oxide  of  ethyl,  as  contrasted  with  the  hypothetic  oxide  of  ammoniam ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  acetyhde  of 
hydrogen,  corresponding  to  ammonia,  the  amidide  of  hydrogen,  for  the 
assumption  of  defiant  gas  as  being  that  body,  is  not  based  upon  suffi- 
cient evidence. 
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I  have  already  noticed  that  besides  the  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol, 
which  are  derived  from  the  sugar,  other  bodies  are  evolved  in  minute 
quantities,  and  by  their  odour  and  taste  characterize  the  spirit  obtained 
from  particular  vegetables.  Thus,  in  the  fermentation  of  grape  juice, 
ananlhic  ether  is  produced;  in  the  spirit  distilled  from  potatoes,  a 
peculiar  oil  is  found ;  and  in  the  fermentation  of  malted  corn,  both  of 
these  bodies  are  generated,  besides  a  third,  to  which  the  name  of  oleum 
siticum  or  corn-oil  has  been  given. 

The  cenaMthic  ether  is  a  thin  colourless  liquid,  of  an  almost  stupifying 
odour  of  wine,  as  to  it  the  peculiar  bouquet  of  wine  is  due ;  its  specific 
gravity  is  0*862 ;  it  boils  at  445° ;  when  heated  with  caustic  soda,  it 
evolves  alcohol,  and  forms  senanthate  of  soda,  from  which  the  ananikic 
acid  may  be  separated  by  muriatic  acid.  This  is  a  white  crystaUine 
solid  which  melts  at  88°,  and  distils  over  at  560°  unchanged ;  its 
formula  is  C14H13O2. ;  it  combines  with  water,  forming  a  thick  oil, 
which  solidifies  only  at  55°,  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  but  reddens 
litmus  sensibly.     The  formula  of  the  ether  is  AeO  +  CuHijO,^  it  is 
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remarkable  almost  as  the  only  ether  that  exists  as  a  natural  product^ 

but  it  may  also  be  formed  artificially  by  means  of  alcohol  and  cenan- 
thic  acid. 

The  com  oil,  of  which  the  formula  is  C42H35O4  is  lighter  than  water, 
of  a  very  penetrating  odour^  a  biting  taste^  and  cannot  be  distilled 
without  partial  decomposition. 

Amylicf  Alcohol — Valerianic  Acid, 

The  oil  of  potato-spirit  has  become  of  much  interest  •  from  the  dis- 
covery,  that  it  gives  rise  to  a  series  of  ethereal  combinations  similar  to 
those  of  wine  alcdhol ;  the  name  of  amilic  alcohol  may  be  applied  to  it; 
it  is  colourless,  oily,  its  odour  at  first  pleasant,  but  subsequently 
nauseous ;  its  taste  acrid ;  it  burns  with  a  blue  flame ;  its  sp.  gr.  is 
0*812;  it  freezes  at  4**,  and  boils  at  294°;  it  dissolves  in  alcohol  and 
ether ;  its  formula  is  C10H12O2.  In  this  alcohol  a  compound  radical  is 
assumed  to  exist,  termed  amyl,  CioHn ;  its  symbol  is  Ayl,  and  it  is 
combined  with  oxygen  and  water,  Ayl.  0  +  Aq.  as  ethyl  is  in  wine 
alcohol. 

The  amylic  ether,  Ayl.  O,  is  not  known  except  in  combination  with 
acids ;  its  bisulphate,  or  tulph-amylic  acid,  is  obtained  by  acting  on 
amilic  alcohol  with  oil  of  vitriol;  its  formula  is  AylO.SOj  +  SO,.HO. ; 
its  barytes  salt  crystallizes  in  pearly  plates,  colourless,  very  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  This  salt  is  decomposed  when  its  solution  is 
boiled.  The  salts  of  lead  and  lime  are  completely  similar  in  pro- 
perties. 

Chloride  of  Amyl,  CioHnCl  or  Ayl.Cl.  is  prepared  by  acting  on 
amilic  alcohol  with  chloride  of  phosphorus ;  it  is  a  colourless  oil,  which 
boils  at  217**.  By  the  action  of  bromine,  or  iodine,  and  phosphorus  on 
the  amilic  alcohol,  the  bromide  and  iodide  of  amyl  are  prepared;  they 
possess  properties  similar  to  those  of  the  chloride. 

Acetate  of  Amyl. — Ayl  0  +  AcOj.  Is  easily  formed  by  distilling 
acetate  of  potash,  oil  of  vitriol  and  amilic  alcohol;  it  is  a  volatile, 
colourless  liquid,  which  boils  at  257**.  The  oxalate  of  amyl  may  be 
similary  formed. 

By  distilling  amilic  alcohol  with  glacial  phosphoric  acid,  a  colourless, 
aromatic  liquid  is  obtained,  having  the  formula  CioHio.  It  is,  in  this 
scries,  what  olefiant  gas  is  in  that  of  the  wine  alcohol ;  it  is  termed 
amilene  ;  the  sp.  gr.  of  its  vapour  in  4918. 

Valerianic  Acid. — C10H10O4.  When  the  amilic  alcohol  is  exposed  to 
the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen,  but  its  oxidation  is  more  rapidly  efTccted  by 
heating  it  with  caustic  potash.    By  a  loss  of  hydrogen,  and  absorption 
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of  oxygen,  precisely  similar  to  that  which  wine  alcohol  forms  acetic 
acid,  it  produces  a  volatile,  oily  acid,  remarkable  as  naturally  existing  in 
the  roots  of  the  Valeriana  officinalis,  and  being  extracted  therefrom  by 
distillation ;  it  is  lighter  than  water ;  it  boils  at  347°,  and  neutrahzes 
bases,  forming  soluble  sweet-tasted  salts;  it  must  be  considered  as 
containing  a  radical  analogous  to  acetyl,  valeryl  =  CioHg  or  VI,  and  its 
formula  becomes  VI. O3  +  Aq. 

When  valerianate  of  lime  is  heated,  carbonate  of  lime  is  formed,  and 
a  volatile  liquid  like  acetone,  distils  over;  it  is  termed  valerone, 
C10H9O3  giving  CO2  and  C9II9O.  The  roots  of  the  valerian  contain, 
besides  the  valerianic  acid,  another  oil  destitute  of  active  properties. 

By  cautiously  treating  amilic  alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid  and  chro- 
mate  of  potash,  an  oily  liquid  is  obtained  which  is  valerianic  aldeAyd, 
CioHioOj  or  Al.O  +  Aq.  By  an  excess  of  chromate  of  potash  it  is 
changed  into  valerianic  acid. 

Treated  with  chlorine,  the  amilic  alcohol,  and  the  various  amilic 
ethers,  as  well  as  the  valerianic  acid,  give  new  products,  wliicli  contain 
chlorine,  and  are  constituted  on  the  same  principles  as  have  been  fully 
described  for  wine  alcohol. 

The  valerianic  acid  is  found  naturally  in  the  berries  of  the  vibumam 
opulus,  and  is  the  ingredient  of  fish  oils,  that  had  been  termed  JDel- 
phinic  and  Phocenic  acids.  It  is  also  now  found  to  be  a  very  ordinary 
product  of  the  decomposition  of  organic  bodies,  as  the  putrefaction  of 
caseine,  the  oxidation  of  oleic  acid,  and  of  gelatine,  and  other  bodies. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

or  THE   PRODUCTS   OP  THE    DECOMPOSITION    OP   WOOD    AND   THE 

ALLIED  BODIES. 

SERIES  OF  METHYL,  PHENE  AND  ANILINE. 

SECTION  I. 

OP  THE  SLOW  DECOMPOSITION  OP  WOOD. CONSTITUTION  OP  ULMINE. — 

OP  TUEP  AND   COAL. 

The  gradual  decomposition  of  the  woody  tissues  of  plants  gives  origin 
to  a  class  of  bodies  which  had  been  long  confounded  under  the  name 
of  ulmine,  but  which  are  now  recognized  to  consist  of  several  distinct 
substances^  differing  in  their  origin  and  still  more  essentially  in  their 
properties.  From  the  influence  which  they  exercise  in  agricultural  ope- 
rations^ by  forming  an  element  of  the  soil^  and  their  importance  as  fuel, 
by  constituting  the  great  mass  of  turf,  they  deserve  a  somewhat  de- 
tailed notice.  I  have  already  stated,  that  by  the  action  of  acids  upon 
sugar,  (p.  758),  lignine,  starch,  and  similar  bodies,  (p.  762),  brown 
substances  are  produced,  the  composition  of  which  was  not  definitely 
established.  Mulder  has,  however,  recently  re-investigated  the  history 
of  this  class  of  bodies,  and  from  his  known  accuracy  his  results  may 
be  looked  upon  as  satisfactory. 

When  sugar  is  acted  upon  by  a  very  dilute  acid,  and  the  liquor  not 
allowed  to  boil,  two  brown  substances  are  formed,  of  which  one  is 
soluble  in  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  but  the  other  not.  For  these 
bodies  the  names  sacchulmine  and  sacchulmic  acid  may  be  retained. 
From  the  alcaline  solution  the  latter  may  be  precipitated  by  any  stronger 
acid.  These  bodies  are  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  formula 
of  the  BoccAulmine  is  C4oHieOi4;  that  of  the  saccAulmic  acid  is 
C40H14O12.  They  differ,  therefore,  in  the  former  containing  the  ele- 
ments of  water,  which,  however,  cannot  be  expelled  without  total  de- 
composition. 

If  the  sacchulmic  acid  be  dissolved  in  water  of  ammonia  and  preci- 
pitated by  an  acid,  it  retains  a  quantity  of  the  alcali;  and  if  the 
ammonia  solution  be  decomposed  by  a  metallic  salt,  the  precipitate 
which  forms  is  a  double  compound  of  sacchulmic  acid,  ammonia  and  the 
metallic  oxide.  It  was  the  unsuspected  existence  of  ammonia  in  these 
cases  which  produced  the  discordance  of  former  results. 
52 
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If  the  sugar  be  acted  on  by  a  stronger  acid  and  the  solution  kept 
boiling  for  a  considerable  time,  the  ulmine  bodies  disappear,  and  are 
replaced  by  two  dark  brown  or  black  substances,  possessing  very  analo- 
gous properties,  the  sacchuro-humine  and  saccharo-hmnic  acid.  This 
change  takes  place  more  readily  if  the  air  have  free  access.  Both  are 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  they  are  separated  by  alcaline  liquors 
which  dissolve  the  acid  body.  From  this  solution  it  is  thrown  down 
by  any  stronger  acid.  The  composition  of  saccharo-humine  is  expressed 
by  the  formula,  C40H15O16;  that  of  the  saccharo-humic  acid  byC4oH|,Oi,. 
Like  the  former  bodies  these  differ,  therefore,  in  the  elements  of  water. 

Mulder  found  that  access  of  air  was  not  necessary  for  the  fonnatioii 
of  sacchulmine  or  its  acid,  but  that  without  air  no  saccharo-humine  nor 
its  acid  could  be  produced.  In  this  action,  even  without  access  of  air, 
formic  acid  appears,  although  not  in  large  quantity ;  at  the  same  time, 
glucic  acid  (p.  766),  and  another  body  first  described  by  Mulder, 
apoglucic  acid,  are  generated. 

"When  wood  remains  long  in  contact  with  air  and  moisture,  it  is 
gradually  converted  into  a  mixture  of  two  brown  substances,  which, 
from  their  having  been  originally  found  as  a  product  of  the  decompo- 
sition of  elm,  are  specially  termed  ulmine  and  uhii^  acid.  The  latter 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  soluble  in  alcaline  solutions ;  in  its 
natural  state  it  contains  ammonia,  which  can  only  be  expelled  by  boiling 
with  caustic  potash,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  ulmic  acid  is 
itself  decomposed.  Its  formula,  as  derived  from  the  analysis  of  a 
specimen  furnished  by  a  rotten  willow,  was  C4oHiaOi2,  being  isomeric 
with  saccharo-humic  acid,  but  distinguished  from  it  by  many  minor 
characters,  especially  that  when  treated  with  acids  it  retains  twice  as 
much  ammonia  as  the  artificial  product.  Mulder  considers  the  natural 
ulmine  to  contain  more  hydrogen ;  its  formula  should  then  be  C40H14OH, 
and  by  the  continued  action  of  the  air  it  should  change  into  ulmic 
acid.  The  formation  of  these  bodies  from  the  woody  fibre  results 
from  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and 
water  :  thus  four  atoms  of  lignine,  C48H8203a,  with  fourteen  of  oxygen, 
produce  S.COj  with  eighteen  HO,  and  an  atom  of  ulmine,  C4oHi40i2, 

Another  kind  of  decomposition  to  which  wood  is  subject,  is  the 
conversion  of  the  ligneous  fibre  into  a  white  friable  substance,  which 
is  formed  abundantly  in  the  interior  of  dead  trees ;  its  composition  is 
found  to  be  expressed  by  the  formula  €331127084.  It  is  evidently  formed 
by  the  lignine  combining  with  oxygen  from  the  air  and  with  the  ele- 
ments of  water,  and  then  giving  off  carbonic  acid  gas ;  CsgH^Om  with 
3.0  and3.H0,  forming  C33H27O24  and  S.COa. 

The  rotting  of  wood  is,  however,  by  no  means  necessarily  induced  by 
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the  mere  presence  of  air  and  water,  for  lignine  may  be  exposed  to  these 
agents  for  centuries  without  being  altered  in  any  sensible  degree.  Pre- 
cisely as  in  the  alcoholic  and  acetous  fermentations,  it  is  necessary  that 
an  azotized  substance  should  be  present,  which  being  first  decomposed 
and  forming,  probably,  crenic  and  apocrenic  acids,  communicates  the 
action  to  the  lignine ;  the  albuminous  juices  which  exist  in  the  vessels 
of  the  wood  act  thus  as  a  ferment,  and  the  decomposition  of  the  wood 
may  be  prevented  by  precisely  the  same  methods  as  counteract  the  ten- 
dency to  the  fermentation  of  sugar  or  of  alcohol ;  any  deoxidizing  sub- 
stance, as  sulphurous  acid,  any  metallic  salt,  as  corrosive  sublimate,  or 
blue-stone,  which  may  combine  with  the  albumen,  and  render  it  insoluble, 
will  thus  protect  wood  from  decomposition,  and  are  at  present  extensively 
used  as  preservatives  against  what  is  technically  termed  the  dry  rot. 

It  is  by  similar  decomposition  that  the  roots  and  other  remains  of 
plants  are  converted  into  a  substance,  which  by  virtue  of  its  direct 
absorption,  or  by  means  of  the  products  of  its  further  change,  con- 
tributes powerfully  to  the  nutrition  of  the  succeeding  race  of  plants, 
and  thereby  constitutes  an  essential  element  of  every  fertile  soil ;  but 
though,  like  ulmine,  derived  from  the  rotting  of  vegetable  matters,  and 
for  the  most  part  of  the  same  composition,  the  organic  substance  of  the 
soil  is  by  no  means  identical  with  it.     It  would  even  appear  from 
Mulder's  results,  that  the  vegetable  constituent  of  the  soil  varies  in 
composition  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crop.     For  distinction  I 
shall  apply  to  the  ulmic  acid  of  the  soil  the  name  of  geic  acid,  proposed 
by  Berzelius.     To  extract  it,  the  soil  is  washed  with  boiling  water  until 
this  passed  away  quite  clear,  and  then  boiled  with  carbonate  of  soda ; 
the  brown  filtered  liquor  is  precipitated  by  muriatic  acid,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate boiled  with  alcohol  to  dissolve  out  two  organic  acids,  which 
will  be  shortly  described.     In  this  state,  the  substance  is  really  an 
ammoniacal  salt;  its  formula  being  C40H12O12  +  NHa  -}-  4.H0.  and 
even  by  caustic  potash  it  cannot  be  completely  deprived  of  ammonia. 
In  the  geic  acid  of  a  meadow,  the  same  organic  element  was  found  to 
be  united  with  twice  as  much  ammonia,  and  in  one  case,  where  the 
substance  had  been  obtained  from  the  soil  of  an  orchard,  the  geic  acid 
had  the  formula  C40H12OU.     The  geic  acid,  C40H12O12,  though  isomeric 
with  the  saccharo-humic  and  ulmic  acids,  is  proved  not  to  be  identical 
by  numerous  minor  characters,  which  need  not  be  described  here. 

In  that  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  which  gives  origin  to  turf, 
water  is  present  in  much  greater  quantity  than  in  any  of  the  former 
cases ;  in  many  instances,  the  plants  being  totally  immersed,  and  so 
matted  together,  from  their  mode  of  growth,  that  the  access  of  air 
must  be  very  much  prevented.     Hence  we  no  longer  find  in  turf  the 
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comparatively  simple  decomposition  of  the  wood  into  an  ulmine  and  an 
nlmic  acid^  but  iu  addition  to  these  bodies^  the  turf  allies  itself  to  the 
varieties  of  coal^  in  containing  several  kinds  of  fossil^  resinous  and  waxj 
substances^  which  are  produced  by  secondary  and  more  complicated 
reactions.  Here  it  is  necessary,  however,  to  describe  only  such  am- 
stitaents  of  the  turf  as  are  analogous  to  those  already  noticed,  and  for 
distinction  I  shall  term  them  Aumaus  and  iumic  acids.  Tlie  former  is 
found  principally  in  the  light  pale  brown  turf,  which  is  not  imbedded 
in  water,  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  heavy  black  turf,  to  which 
water  has  had  free  access.  They  are  prepared  precisely  as  noticed  for 
the  gei'c  acid ;  the  turf  containing  in  abundance  the  same  organic  adds 
soluble  in  alcohol,  as  does  the  vegetable  soil. 

Tie  Humous  Acid  resembles  perfectly  in  its  properties  the  sacchulmie 
acid,  with  which  it  is  isomeric,  its  formula  being  C4oHiaOis,  but  it  has 
no  tendency  to  retain  ammonia  when  precipitated  by  an  acid  from  ita 
combination  with  that  alcali.  The  Aumic  acid,  on  the  contrary,  com- 
bines with  ammonia,  so  intimately  that  they  cannot  be  separated  by  any 
re-agent,  and  it  even  absorbs  ammonia  in  the  laboratory,  from  the  small 
quantity  of  the  gas  which  may  be  set  free  in  other  operations.  As  ex- 
tracted from  the  black  turf,  its  formula  is  C40H15O15  +  NH4O.  It  is, 
therefore,  when  free  from  ammonia,  isomeric  with  the  saccharo-humine^ 
but  differs  totally  in  composition  from  the  saccharo-humic  acid  with 
which  it  is  so  identified  in  properties. 

The  azotized  acids  which  have  been  noticed  as  existing  in  v^etable 
soil,  and  in  turf,  are  termed  the  cre^iic  and  apocrenic  acids  ;  they  derive 
their  origin  from  the  rotting  of  those  elements  of  the  plant  which 
contain  nitrogen,  as  albumen,  &c.  and  are  formed  also  in  the  decom- 
position of  animal  substances  under  peculiar  circiunstances ;  thus 
certain  soft  minerals,  as  polishing  slate  and  rotten-stone,  contain  so 
much  organic  matter  as  to  be  used  for  food  in  time  of  distress  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  Berzelius  found  this  to  consist  of  crenic  acid, 
formed  from  the  bodies  of  the  microscopic  animals,  whose  silicious 
skeletons  constitute  the  mineral  portion  of  the  rock. 

These  acids  were  first  discovered  in  mineral  springs,  whence  their 
name  {^^n^),  and  arc  most  easily  obtained  pure  from  the  ocheiy 
deposits  which  form  on  the  sides  of  the  spring,  and  in  which  they  are 
combined  with  oxide  of  iron  and  silica.  They  are  separated  by  means 
of  their  copper  salts,  the  white  crenate  of  copper  being  soluble,  whilst 
the  brown  apocrenate  of  copper  is  insoluble  in  a  liquor  containing  free 
acetic  acid ;  from  the  copper  salts  they  may  be  set  free  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

The  Crenic  Acid  is  a  pale  yellow  gummy  mass,  of  an  astringent 
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taste,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water ;  its  formula  is  NCuHieOu ; 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  it  changes  into  apocrenic  acid;  this  is  brown, 
of  an  astringent  taste,  reddens  litmus,  and  is  much  less  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  water  than  the  crenic  acid ;  its  formula  is  NgCasHuOg. 

The  relations  of  these  acids,  and  of  the  several  species  of  ulmine  to 
the  nutrition  of  plants  will  be  hereafter  considered. 

Tlie  circumstances  under  which  coal  is  formed  have  been  already 
noticed  generally,  in  pp.  671  and  808,  but  it  remains  to  examine 
specially  the  mode  of  decomposition  to  which  the  wood  is  subjected 
during  that  change.     The  coal  appears  to  require  for  its  production^ 
that  the  ligneous  fibre  should  be  in  presence  of  water,  with  little  or  no 
access  of  air,  and  that  in  most  cases  the  temperature  shall  be  elevated. 
Thus  whilst  ulmine  is  produced  when  the  woody  material  is  on  the 
surface,  or  at  least  only  immersed  in  water,  the  formation  of  any  of  the 
varieties  of  coal  requires  the  conjoined  influence  of  moisture,  of  great 
pressure,  arising  from  the  superposition  of  beds  of  rock  or  soil,  of  a 
high  temperature,  given  by  the  proximity  of  volcanic  foci,  or  generated 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  wood  itself,  and  finally,  that  the  access  of 
air  shall  be  much  more  limited  than  in  the  former  cases.    Then,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  geological  formation,  the  nature  of  the  superin- 
cumbent rock,  and  the  degree  to  which  the  temperature  is  raised,  the 
coaly  material  varies  in  composition.     The  more  recent  species  (lignite 
or  fossil  wood)  which  peculiarly  belong  to  the  tertiary  formations,  are 
characterized  by  the  perfect  preservation  of  the  organized  structure  of 
the  wood,  and  a  more  or  less  deep  brown,  but  not  black  colour.    Their 
composition  may  generally  be  expressed  by  formulae  which  indicate  that, 
without  any  absorption  of  oxygen  from  an  external  source,  the  wood 
has  given  oflf  carbonic  acid  and  water.     In  the  coals  of  the  secondary 
strata  (the  proper  coal  formation)  great  diversity  of  constitution  exists, 
depending  on  local  circumstances.     It  would  appear,  that  where  the 
conversion  from  lignine  into  true  coal  is  perfect,  the  proportion  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  becomes  uniformly  C32H12 ;  these  elements  being 
united  with  small  quantities  of  oxygen,  generally  amounting  to  from 
three  to  five  atoms.    The  cannell  coal  of  Wigan,  the  splint  coal  of 
Workington,  and  the  caking  coal  of  Newcastle  have  been  ascertained, 
by  Johnstone,  to  be  so  constituted.     Here,  also,  the  change  arises  from 
the  elimination  of  the  elements  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  from  the 
wood,  as  C36H24O24  produces  exactly,  4.C0«  and  12. HO,  with  Ca2Hij04. 
When  the  mass  of  decomposing  vegetable  matter  has  been  subjected 
to  a  very  high  temperature,  as  by  the  direct  contact  of  volcanic  rocks, 
it  becomes  dmost  completely  carbonized,  and  the  variety  of  coal  termed 
anthracite  is  formed.     The  small  quantity  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
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vnich  aniLracite  cor^iAins,  can  onlj  be  refered  to  tr&oes  of  iLe  peeper 
ooal  that  LiTe  escaped  decompositioii^  azid  if  pure,  h  s^aonld  be  a  miatrd 
cole  ideritical  in  Batnre  vi:h  tbe  coke  arti^ci^T  pPEpared. 

Tbe  formnix  here  given  &s  expressng  tbe  coasdnAiioii  of  tbe  po> 
doctA  of  the  decomposition  of  vood,  are  to  be  coosideTed  onk  as 
illustrative  of  the  kind  of  re-action  vhich  goes  on  between  its  ekments: 
for  none  of  these  prodacts  are  pore  chemical  snbstances  ;  thej  form  no 
definite  compoands ;  thev  have  no  precise  equivalent  number,  asd 
hence  it  is  onlv  for  fllostration  that  a  formula  can  be  lesritiniAtelv  csh 
ploved  to  express  their  composition. 

The  following  table  contains  the  ordinary  composition  of  the  most 
important  varieties  of  coal  and  turf.  The  numbers  given  w<»e  selected 
from  those  obtained  in  my  own  analyses. 


Kind  of  FaeL  I   Carbon.    Hydrogen. ;  ^g^^      Ajhe*. 
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t       Vmhae 
Of  lOOFuti. 


Turf    .     . 
Lignite     . 
SpLintCoal 
Cannell  Coal 
CheiTjCoal 
Caking  Coal 
Anthracite 


5809 
71-71 
8*2-92 
83-75 
84-84 
87-fl5 
91-96 


5-93 

4^ 
G49 
566 
505 
5-24 
3-92 


81-37 
21-67 
10-86 
8-04 
8-43 
5-41 
3  16 


4-61 
1-77 
013 
255 
1-OB 
1-40 
0-94 


171 


262 
2G0 
256 
271 
273 


At  the  same  time  that  the  great  masses  of  fossil  fuel  are  thus  gen- 
erated by  the  decomposition  of  wood^  a  great  number  of  other  products 
make  their  appearance^  which^  although  much  inferior  in  quantity,  pos- 
sess, at  least  in  some  cases,  considerable  interest.  Thus  the  fire  damp 
of  mines  (p.  808)  consists  in  most  part  of  marsh  gas,  but  contains  ui 
some  cases  also  defiant  gas  and  free  hydrogen. 

Interspersed  through  the  masses  of  coal  are  found  small  quantities 
of  a  great  variety  of  bodies,  principally  carbo-hydrogens,  resembling 
the  oils  and  stearoptens  of  plants  closely  in  properties  and  constitution. 
Thus,  ozocherit,  or  fossil  wax,  is  found  in  cavities  in  the  rocks  lying 
upon  coal;  it  is  brown,  of  a  foliated  structure;  it  fuses  at  148**. 
Paraffine,  which  is  an  important  constituent  of  the  tar,  produced  in 
the  destructive  distillation  of  wood,  is  also  found  associated  with  coal. 
It  is  white,  crystallizes  in  brilliant  plates;  it  fuses  at  111%  and  may 
be  distilled  unaltered ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  ether  and  alcohol ;  it  is 
scarcely  acted  upon  by  re-agents,  whence  its  name  (parum  affinis). 
Both  these  bodies  have  the  same  composition  as  defiant  gas,  consisting 
of  CH.  Many  waxy  fossil  substances  are  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, and  one,  which  is  interesting,  as  being  the  matrix  in  which  the 
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native  cinnabar  of  Idria  is  imbedded^  (p.  568)^  Las  the  formula  C12H7; 
it  is  termed  idrialine. 

Others  of  these  products  are  liquid,  and  frequently  issue  forth  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  constituting  springs,  which  from  their  im- 
flammability  have  been  invested  in  uncivilized  countries  with  a  sacred 
character.  Such  liquids  are  known  as  rock  oil  or  jsetroleum.  Some 
specimens  of  it  that  have  been  accurately  examined  are,  like  paraffine, 
isomeric  with  olefiant  gas,  whilst  others  are  isomeric  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, and  absorbing  oxygen  are  gradually  converted  into  a  resinous 
substance,  asphalt,  for  which  the  formula,  C40H33O6,  has  been  assigned. 


SECTION  11. 

DESTRUCTIVE   DISTILLATION   OF  WOOD— OF  THE  PYEOXYLIC   SPIRIT,  AND 

ITS   DERIVATIVES. 

The  class  of  bodies  upon  the  description  of  which  I  shall  now  enter, 
although  possessing  the  most  remarkable  analogies  to  the  common 
alcohol  and  the  compounds  derived  from  it,  and  to  the  acetic  acid,  are 
separated  from  them  by  the  circumstance  of  not  being  formed,  so  far 
as  is  yet  known,  by  any  process  of  fermentation,  but  in  the  total 
destruction  of  the  organic  constitution  of  ligneous  fibre  or  wood,  by  a 
strong  heat.  No  material  bearing  to  methylic  alcohol  the  relation 
which  sugar  has  to  common  alcohol  has  been  as  yet  discovered.  The 
methylic  compounds  are  however  met  with  in  nature,  although  sparingly, 
the  volatile  oil  of  the  gualtheria  procumbens  being  a  methyle  ether, 
salicylate  of  methyl,  and  the  product  of  the  oxidation  of  pyroxylic 
spirit,  formic  acid  constituting  the  irritating  material  of  the  sting  of 
the  common  ant. 

For  practical  purposes,  however,  the  source  of  pyroxylic  spirit  is 
altogether  artificid.  It  was,  in  fact,  first  discovered  as  a  volatile  pro. 
duct,  appearing  in  the  manufacture  of  an  impure  vinegar,  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  wood ;  and  its  collateral  production  in  that  process  is  the 
source  from  whence  the  chemist  always  derives  it.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  necessary  to  describe  the  general  conditions  of  that  operation  before 
entering  upon  the  study  of  the  individual  chemical  products. 

Preparation  of  Methylic  Alcohol. 

The  results  of  the  action  of  heat  on  an  organic  substance  are  strictly 
analogous  to  those  of  an  imperfect  combustion.  A  quantity  of  carbon 
is  removed,  as  carbonic  acid,  and  a  quantity  of  hydrogen,  as  water. 
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The  other  products  contain^  therefore,  relatively  less  oxygen.  If  Hie 
substance  upon  which  we  operate  be  pure,  and  the  heat  be  carefiDdly 
managed,  the  result  is  in  all  cases  perfectly  simple  and  distinct^ » 
where  acetic  acid  gives  acetone  and  carbonic  acid ;  malic  acid  gives 
water,  carbonic  acid,  and  maleic  acid ;  but  if  the  temperature  change^ 
another  set  of  reactions  occur,  and  other  products  are  generated^  whidi 
arise,  properly  speaking,  from  the  decomposition  of  the  first.  Tbin^ 
acetic  acid  gives  marsh  gas ;  malic  acid  gives  fumaric  acid.  Heoc^ 
if  substances  be  taken,  through  which,  either  from  their  mass  or  their 
non-conducting  power,  the  heat  cannot  be  uniformly  diffused,  a  number 
of  different  reactions  take  place  in  different  portions  at  the  same  time, 
according  to  their  respective  temperatures;  the  bodies  generated  in 
the  interior  are  altered  according  as  they  approach  the  surfiace ;  and 
hence  a  very  high  degree  of  complexity  is  given  to  the  ultimate 
results. 

When  the  substances  operated  on  are  not  pure,  but  as  commoa 
wood,  coal,  turf,  &c.,  contain  various  organic  bodies  of  different  na- 
tures mixed  together,  it  becomes  quite  impossible  to  express  the  precise 
reactions  which  occur,  and  the  number  of  bodies  generated  becomes 
very  great.  It  is  to  the  classes  of  bodies  thus  produced  that  I  wish 
to  direct  attention  in  the  present  section,  as  in  all  cases  where  the 
mode  of  origin  of  a  pyrogenic  product  is  accurately  known,  I  have 
described  it  in  connexion  with  the  body  from  whence  it  is  usually 
derived. 

According  as  the  object  of  the  process  is  the  manufacture  of  vinegar 
or  of  tar,  the  distillation  of  wood  is  very  differently  managed.  For 
the  first,  a  cast-iron  cylinder,  a,  is  built  into  a  furnace,  of  which  c  is 


the  grate,  d  the  fire  door,  and  e^  e,  e,  the  flue,  which  winds  spirally 
round  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  heat  it  as  uniformly  as  possible.  The 
wood,  in  pieces  which  fit  accurately  the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  is  in- 
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iroduced  by  an  opening  in  the  top,  wliich  is  then  closed  by  the  plate  b. 
The  volatile  and  gaseous  prodacts  of  the  distillation  pass  off  by  the 
tube  g,  which  is  bent  zig-zag,  and  is  surrounded  at  i,  i,  by  larger  tubes, 
through  which  a  stream  of  cold  water  constantly  passes.  This  water  is 
supplied  from  a  reservoir,  n,  by  the  tube  I,  and  entering  below  at  m, 
passes  &om  one  jacket  to  another  by  the  cross  pipes  o,  o,  and  escapes 
ultimately  above  at  p;  this  cooling  arrangement  being  a  form  of 
Liebig's  condensing  tube,  (p.  776),  convoluted,  as  it  were,  in  order  to 
occupy  less  room.  The  liquids,  which  are  thus  condensed,  collect  in 
the  tubs  r,  and  the  gases  which  come  over  are  allowed  by  the  cock  t 
to  issue  from  the  tube  s,  and,  being  set  on  fire,  play  on  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder,  and  thus  economize  a  certain  quantity  of  fuel. 

The  liquid  products  separate,  on  standing,  into  two  layers,  the  upper 
formed  of  oily  and  tarry  matters,  the  lower  of  water,  acetic  acid, 
pyroxylic  spirit,  &c.  By  the  connecting  tube,  this  heavier  liquid  passes 
into  the  second  tub,  while  the  tar  remains  in  the  first.  The  impure 
acetous  liquor  is  neutralized  by  carbonate  of  lime ;  the  acetate  of  lime 
decomposed  by  sulphate  of  soda,  or  sulphuret  of  sodium ;  the  acetate 
of  soda  crystallized  and  fused  in  order  to  expel  the  adhering  tar,  then 
dissolved,  recrystallized,  and  decomposed  by  oil  of  vitriol.  Pure  acetic 
acid  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  then  diluted  with  water  to  the  various 
degrees  of  strength  required  in  commerce,  (p.  796). 

When  the  acetous  liquor  has  been  neutralized  by  the  lime,  it  is  con- 
centrated by  distillation,  whereby  a  spirituous  liquid  is  obtained,  which 
is  termed  pyroxylic  spirit,  and  has  a  close  analogy  to  alcohol  in  its  cha- 
racters. In  this  state  it  is,  however,  a  mixture  of  a  variety  of  bodies ; 
some  of  these,  as  aldehyd  and  acetone,  have  been  already  noticed,  and 
the  others  shall  now  be  described.  Mr.  Scanlan  first  recognized  the 
various  constituents  of  the  impure  pyroxylic  spirit,  and  their  history 
was  accurately  investigated  by  Dumas  and  Peligot,  by  Lowig  and  by 
myself. 

The  impure  pyroxylic  spirit  having  been  deprived  of  water  by  re- 
peated rectifications  over  lime,  as  much  chloride  of  calcium  as  it  can 
dissolve  is  to  be  added  to  it,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  for  a 
few  days.  Being  then  distilled  in  a  water  bath,  the  body  to  which  the 
name  of  pyroxylic  spirit  is  specially  applied,  remains  in  the  retort,  com- 
bined with  the  chloride  of  calcium,  whilst  there  distils  over  a  mixture 
of  two  liquids,  xylil  and  mesit,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
frequent  rectification,  as  their  boiling  points  differ.  Besides  these  three 
bodies,  there  exist  in  the  rough  liquor  an  oil,  methol,  and  a  solid  sub- 
stance, discovered  by  Mr.  Scanlan,  and  ietmeA  pyroxanthine. 

This  last  body  remains  behind  when  the  spirit  is  rectified  over  lime. 
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from  which  it  is  separated  by  adding  muriatic  acid,  and  being  then 
dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  it  crystallizes  on  cooling ;  it  forms  deep 
orange  yellow  needles ;  it  fuses  at  350**,  and  volatilizes  in  a  current  of 
air  or  of  vapour,  but  is  decomposed  if  heated  by  itself :  it  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  volatile  oils ;  sulphuric  add 
colours  it  deep  indigo  blue ;  its  formula  is  C21H9O4.  No  combinatioDS 
of  it  are  known. 

The  Methol  contains  no  oxygen ;  its  formula  being  C4H8.  It  boib 
at  356**,  and  possesses  the  general  characters  of  an  essential  oil. 

Xylit  resembles  alcohol  closely  in  its  properties.  Its  odonr  is 
agreeable  and  ethereal ;  its  specific  gravity,  0*816 ;  it  boils  at  148* ; 
with  acids  it  produces  ethereal  compounds,  which  have  not  been  closely 
examined ;  its  formula  appears  to  be  Gi2Hi30s. 

Mesit  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  having  been  as  yet  obtained 
pure;  in  its  properties  it  closely  resembles  xylit,  but  has  a  higher 
boiling  point;  its  formula  has  been  stated  to  be  C6H602.  I  shall 
have  on  another  occasion  to  notice  the  probable  constitution  of  these 
bodies. 

The  proper  pyroxylic  Bjpirit  is  obtained  pure  from  its  combination 
with  chloride  of  calcium,  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  distillation;  by 
rectification  in  a  water  bath,  with  dry  lime,  it  is  freed  from  water. 
When  quite  pure,  it  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  pecuhar  aromatic  smell; 
it  bums  with  a  flame  still  less  luminous  than  that  of  spirit  of  wine;  its 
specific  gravity  is  0*798;  it  boils  at  140*;  its  formula  is  C2H4OJ;  the 
specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  is  1*1105 ;  in  its  action  upon  other  bodies 
this  substance  ranges  itself  completely  with  wine-alcohol,  and  it  is 
hence  frequently  termed  methylic  alcohol,  from  the  Greek  words  /twA/ 
and  uXjj.  In  the  history  of  its  combinations  it  wiD,  therefore,  be  sufB- 
cient  to  fix  attention  on  those  points  which  are  more  specially  charac- 
teristic of  it ;  its  series  being  in  many  respects  more  complete  than  that 
of  ordinary  alcohol. 

PyroxyUc  spirit  combines  with  bases  and  with  salts  to  form  com- 
pounds similar  to  the  alcoates.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  chlorides  of 
zinc  and  alcohol,  by  the  fluorides  of  sihcon  and  boron ;  methylic  ether 
is  evolved,  the  reactions  being  precisely  such  as  occur  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  alcohol. 

Methylic  Ether  and  its  Salts. 

When  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  methylic  alcohol  produces  an 
ether,  an  organic  acid,  and  a  heavy  oil,  precisely  similar  to  those  formed 
by   spirit  of  wine.     But  the  reaction  is  much  more  distinct,  all  the 
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products  remain  properly  in  the  series  of  the  methylic  alcohol ;  no  gas^ 
equivalent  to  olefiant  gas^  being  evolved. 

The  methylic  ether  is,  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures,  a 
colourless  gas,  of  an  ethereal  odour ;  it  bums  with  a  blue  flame.  Water 
absorbs  thirty-seven  times  its  volume  of  it ;  its  formula  is  (^HjO. ;  it 
hence  is  isomeric  with  wine-alcohol,  with  the  vapour  of  which  it  has 
the  same  specific  gravity  =  1597*5  ;  but  its  atomic  weight  is  only  one- 
half  that  of  alcohol ;  it  combines  directly  with  anhydrous  sulphuric 
acid,  forming  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  and  with  the  other  acids  to  form  com- 
pound ethers.  Tor  the  same  reasons  as  have  been  fully  discussed  under 
the  head  of  wine-alcohol,  it  is  assumed  to  be  an  oxide  of  a  compound 
radical,  methyl,  C^H,  or  Me,  and  the  formula  of  the  pyroxylic  spirit  is 
therefore  MeO  +  Aq. 

The  eulpho-methylic  acid  is  formed  precisely  as  the  sulphovinic  acid 
which  it  closely  resembles  in  properties,  except  that  it  may  be  obtained 
crystallized  in  white  needles,  by  cautions  evaporation  of  its  solution. 
Its  formula  is  MeO.SO,  +  SO,.HO. ;  its  salts  are  generally  more  per- 
manent, and  crystallize  more  easily  than  the  sulphovinates. 

Sulphate  of  Methyl. — MeO  +  SOs.  This  substance  passes  over  as 
a  heavy  oil,  when  one  part  of  pyroxyUc  spirit  is  distilled  with  five  or 
six  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  is  formed  also  by  the  direct  union  of 
of  methylic  ether  and  dry  sulphuric  acid.  It  has  a  strong  garlic  colour; 
its  specific  gravity  is  l'S24;  it  boils  at  870°.  By  boiling  water,  or 
strong  bases,  it  is  immediately  resolved  into  its  constituents.  With  dry 
ammonia  it  forms  a  white  crystaUine  mass,  eutpho-niethylan,  which  con- 
sists of  MeO.SO,  +  SO,.Ad. 

The  carlo  methylic  acid  is  prepared  by  adding  solid  carbonic  acid  to  a 
solution  of  barytes  in  pyroxylic  spirit,  or  by  passing  a  stream  of  djy 
carbonic  acid  gas  into  the  solution  under  pressure.  The  base  becomes 
perfectly  neutralized,  and  the  carbo-methylate  of  barytes  may  be 
obtained  crystallized  in  minute  plates  by  evaporation  and  coohng.  Its 
formula  is  MeO.COj  +  BaO.COj.  On  decomposing  this  salt  by 
soluble  carbonates  or  sulphates,  the  carbomethylates  of  the  other 
bases  may  be  produced.  The  carbomethylates  in  solution  rapidly  de- 
compose into  a  carbonate  of  the  base,  methylic  alcohol  and  firee 
carbonic  acid.  If  the  salt  be  decomposed  by  a  stronger  add,  the 
carbomethyUc  acid  is  set  free,  but  very  soon  separates  into  its  con- 
stituents. 

Xanthomethylic  acid. — MeOj  +  CSj.  On  dissolving  sulphuret  of 
carbon  in  a  hot  solution  of  potash  in  pyroxylic  spirit,  the  xanthomethy- 
late  of  potash  crystallizes  on  cooling  in  very  beautiful  orange  yellow 
prisms.     The  other  salts  are  prepared  by  double  dccompoaition. 
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When  vapours  of  hydrated  cyanic  acid  are  passed  into  pyroxjKc 
spirit  it  gives  an  allophanate  of  metAyl  anslogoxxs  to  the  bodj  described^ 
p.  788. 

Acetate  of  Methyl-^^p,  =  C^jd  +  C^H,0,.  This  body  ap. 
pears  to  be  a  product  of  the  distillation  of  wood^  and  to  constitute  the 
body  ahready  described  as  mesit.  It  is  easily  formed  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  acetate  of  soda,  pyroxylic  spirit,  and  oil  of  vitriol.  It  is  a 
light  liquid  of  an  agreeable  odour  and  a  pungent  taste,  sp.  gr.  0*920. 
It  boils  at  136®.  This  body  is  interesting  as  isomeric  with  the  formiate 
of  ethyle,  (formic  ether),  which  is  also  CeH^Oi  =  C4HJO  +  CaHO,. 

Nitrate  of  Methyl. — MeO.NO^.  Is  prepared  by  distilling  nitrate  of 
potash,  pyroxylic  spirit,  and  oil  of  vitriol,  mixed  together  in  a  capacious 
retort.  The  receivers  are  to  be  carefully  cooled,  and  a  gentle  heat 
applied  to  the  retort  to  commence  the  reaction,  which  then  continues 
to  the  end  without  any  further  external  heat.  The  product,  when  puri- 
fied by  redistillation  over  some  oxide  of  lead,  is  a  colourless  Uquid, 
neutral,  of  an  ethereal  odour ;  it  burns  with  a  yellow  flame ;  its  sp.  gr. 
is  1-182;  it  boils  at  151^  If  a  drop  of  it  be  heated  to  300%  it  ex- 
plodes,  and  this  takes  place  much  more  easily  if  there  be  a  quantity ; 
hence  its  distillation  must  be  very  cautiously  conducted. 

With  cliloro-carbonic  acid  the  pyroxylic  spirit  gives  compounds 
precisely  similar  to  those  already  described  in  the  series  of  ordinaiy 
alcohol,  and  which  with  ammoniacal  gas  produce  the  uremethylane. 

Oxalate  of  Methyl. — MeO.CjOa.  Is  best  formed  by  distiUing  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  oxalic  acid,  pyroxyUc  spirit  and  oil  of  vitrioL 
The  product  crystallizes  in  large  rhombic  plates;  it  fuses  at  124%  and 
boils  at  312**;  it  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  alcohol.  With  water  of 
ammonia  it  produces  oxamid  and  methylic  alcohol ;  with  dry  ammonia 
it  forms  a  crystalline  body,  MeO.CaOj  +  C^Oj.Ad.  Oxamethylan. 

The  combinations  of  methylic  ether  with  the  other  oxygen  acids, 
resemble  so  closely  those  of  vinic  ether,  that  they  need  not  be  specially 
described. 

Haloid  Salts  of  Methyl — Methyl  Chloral. 

Chloride  of  Methyl. — CjH,.Cl.  Is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture 
of  common  salt,  pyroxyUc  spirit  and  oil  of  vitriol.  The  product  having 
been  washed  by  passing  through  water,  is  a  colourless  gas,  sp.  gr. 
1'730;  odour  ethereal.  When  this  gas  is  mixed  with  chlorine  and 
exposed  to  light,  it  produces  a  liquid  isomeric  with  chloretherene, 
(page  792),  and  with  more  chlorine,  chloroform,  CjHCla. 

Iodide  of  Methyl.  (C2II3.I.)  Is  produced  as  a  very  dense  Uquid 
by  distilling  pyroxyUc  spirit  with  iodine  and  phosphorus.  It  boils  at 
104%  sp.  gr.  2-287. 
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Sulphuret  of  Methyl.  CsHjS.  Is  obtained  by  decomposing  any  of 
the  salts  of  methyl  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potassium. 
It  is  a  liquid  of  a  very  offensive  odour,  sp.  gr.  0'850,  boils  at  107**.  It 
is  decomposed  by  chlorine.  There  is  also  obtained  by  decomposing  sul- 
pho-methylate  of  potash  with  hydrosulphuret  of  sulphuret  of  potassium, 
a  sulphomethylic  alcohol  or  methylene  tnercaptan,  C^H^S,.  or  C^HaS  + 
HS.,  which  resembles  perfectly  in  properties  the  mercaptan  described 
page  785. 

When  pyroxylic  spirit  is  acted  on  by  chlorine,  the  action  is  very  com- 
plex, the  liquor  separating  into  a  watery  and  a  dense  oily  liquid.  For 
the  latter,  very  complex  formuke  have  been  proposed.  With  the  other 
compounds  of  methyl  chlorine  produces  decompositions,  of  which  the 
more  important  shall  be  described  farther  on. 

Ammonia'Componnds  qf  Methyl, 

Oxamethylane.  MeO.C^O,  +  C^O,.  Ad.  Ammoniacal  gas  is 
absorbed  by  oxalate  of  methyl  and  a  crystalline  mass  forms,  which  is 
purified  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it  is  deposited  in 
brilliant  plates. 

Sulphamethylane.     MeO.SOa   +    SO,.Ad.      If  dry    ammonia  be 
passed  over  sulphate  of  methyl,  a  white  solid  is  produced,  which  may 
be  purified  as  above.     It  is  formed  also   by  dissolving  sulphate  of 
methyl  in  water  of  ammonia  in  the  cold,  and  evaporating  in  vacuo, 
when  it  crystallizes. 

Vrethylane.  MeO.COj  +  CO. Ad.  The  oxide  of  methyl  unites  with 
chloro-carbonic  oxide,  forming  a  gas  closely  resembling  the  chlorocar- 
bonic  ether  described  page  788,  and  this  condenses  with  ammonia, 
forming  a  crystalline  mass,  which  is  separated  into  muriate  of  ammonia 
and  the  urethylane. 

PRODUCTS  OF  THE  OXTOATION  OF  PYROXYLIC  SPIRIT. 

Formic  Add.     C,H.O,  +  HO  =  FoO,  +  Aq. 

If  pyroxylic  spirit  be  distilled  with  chromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric 
acid,  it  is  totally  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  If  black 
oxide  of  manganese  be  used,  and  that  after  the  first  violent  effervescence 
has  ceased,  a  gentle  heat  be  apphed,  a  liquid  distils  over,  which,  when 
completely  pure,  has  the  formula,  C6Hg04;  it  boils  at  104^;  its  sp.  gr. 
is  0*855  ;  it  is  termed  methylal. 

If  pyroxylic  spirit  be  brought  into  contact  with  oxygen  by  means  of 
spongy  platinum,  as  described  for  ordinary  alcohol  in  p.  796,  hydrogen 
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is  removed  and  oxygen  absorbed  in  equivalent  proportion,  and  tiie 
methjlic  alcohol  is  totally  converted  into  hydrated  formic  add. 
CjH^O^  and  20,  giving  2-HO  and  CjHj04.  In  this  reaction  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  intermediate  state,  equivalent  to  that  of  aldehyd, 
which  body  appears  to  be  without  a  representative  in  the  pyroxrlic 
series,  at  least  except  in  combination.  For  practical  purposes  this 
mode  of  preparing  formic  acid  is  not  had  recourse  to,  as  it  may  be 
derived  more  easily  from  the  oxidation  of  most  organic  bodies. 

The  formic  acid  derives  its  name  from  existing  in  a  very  concentrated 
form  in  the  common  ant,  (formica  rufia,)  and  produces  the  pain  of  their 
sting,  on  being  injected  into  the  puncture  which  the  animal  makes;  it  was 
formerly  prepared  by  distilling  the  ants  with  a  little  water;  but  the  pro- 
cess of  Doberciner  is  now  generally  followed.  It  consists  in  mixing  one 
part  of  starch,  or  sugar,  or  tartaric  acid,  with  four  of  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, four  of  water,  and  four  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Considerable  efferves- 
cence occurs  owing  to  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid.  When  this  is  over, 
the  mixture  is  to  be  distilled  until  four  and  one  half-parts  have  passed 
over  ;  this  acid  hquor  is  to  be  neutralized  by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the 
formiate  of  soda  crystallized  by  evaporation  and  cooling.  From  this 
salt  the  formic  acid  may  be  obtained  in  any  required  degree  of  concen- 
tration, by  distilling  with  oil  of  vitriol,  in  precisely  the  manner  described 
for  acetic  acid,  p.  799. 

If  sugar,  or  starch,  or  barley,  be  simply  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  until  it  becomes  brown,  a  certain  quantity  of  formic  acid  is  pro- 
duced, along  with  ulmine  and  ulmic  acid.  The  generation  of  this  acid, 
as  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  prussic  acid,  of  chloral,  and  of 
hydrated  oxalic  acid  has  been  already  noticed. 

Pure  hydrated  formic  acid  is  a  limpid  colourless  hquid,  which  fumes 
sUghtly  in  the  air ;  its  odour  is  intensely  pungent ;  when  cooled  below 
32^,  it  crystallizes  in  brilliant  plates;  it  boils  at  212°;  its  specific 
gravity  is  1*235.  In  this  most  concentrated  form,  it  is  an  absolute 
caustic,  if  applied  to  the  skin,  producing  a  sore  very  difficult  to  heal ; 
its  formula  is  CsHO,  -f  HO,  and  like  acetic  acid,  it  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain a  mdicslfformjfl,  CjH  or  Fo.  and  its  rational  formula  to  be  FoQj 
^-  HO.  Combining  with  water  it  forms  at  least  one  other  definite 
hydrate ;  the  formula  of  which  is  F0O3  +  2H0. 

The  resemblance  of  formic  acid  to  acetic  acid  is  very  close,  but  they 
are  at  once  distinguished  by  their  behaviour  to  certain  re-agents.  When 
heated  with  an  excess  of  oil  of  vitriol,  it  is  decomposed  with  lively  effer- 
vescency into  water  and  carbonic  oxide,  (CallOa  =  C^O,  and  HO.) 
If  a  solution  of  a  formiate  be  mixed  with  a  cold  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  of  formiate  of  silver  falb,  which. 
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when  heated,  is  totally  ducomposed  into  metallic  silver,  wat«r,  and  car* 
bonic  acid,  C,HO,  +  AgO,  giving  a.CO,  with  HO,  and  Ag.  If 
fonnic  acid  be  digested  on  red  oxide  of  mercurj,  carbonic  acid  ia  given 
off,  and  a  sparingly  soluble  crystalline  formiate  of  the  black  oxide  of 
mercury  is  produced,  this,  when  boiled,  is  totally  decomposed,  metallic 
mercury  separating,  and  carbonic  acid  and  water  being  evolved. 

The  alk^ine  formiates  are  soluble  and  crystallizable ;  iheformiale  of 
ammonia  crystallizes  in  right  rhombic  prisms,  which  melt  at  250°,  and 
sublime  without  alteration.  If  its  vapour  be  passed  through  a  red-hot 
porcelain  tube,  it  is  totally  converted  into  prussic  acid  and  water, 
C,HO,  +  NH,0,  giving  CN.II  and  4.H0. 

Formiate  of  Soda  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms,  which  have  the 
formula,  NaO.FoOi  +  2Aq.  When  heated  it  undeigoes  aqueous 
fusion,  and  by  a  higher  temperature  is  decomposed.  A  solution  of  this 
salt,  when  boiled  with  the  salts  of  silver,  mercury,  gold,  palladinm,  or 
platinum,  precipitates  the  metal  and  is  hence  useful  in  analyses. 

FoTtttiate  of  Barytea. — BaO.FoOj.  It  is  obtained 
in  lai^e  rhombic  prisms,  as  in  the  figure,  where  u,  y 
are  primary,  and  i  a  secondary  plane,  which  have  a 
bitter  taste,  and  are  not  altered  by  the  air.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  water,  hut  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
Formiate  of  Lime  is  easily  produced  by  neutralizing 
lime  with  dilute  formic  acid ;  it  is  equally  soluble  in  cold  and  in  hot 
water,  so  that  it  is  only  obtained  crystallized  by  slow  evaporation;  it 
dissolves  in  ten  parts  of  cold  water ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Formiate  of  Lead, — PbO.FoOj.  If  formic  acid  be  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  lead,  this  salt  separates  after  a  short  time  in  stellated 
groups  of  brilliant  needles,  which  are  anhydrous,  and  require  forty  parts 
of  water  for  solution ;  it  is  totally  insoluble  in  alcohol.  By  the  forma- 
tion of  this  salt  the  formic  acid  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  acetic 
acid,  and  the  two,  if  present  together,  may  be  thus  separated. 

Formiate  of  Copper  crj'stallizes  in  large  rhomboidal 
prisms,  as  in  the  figure,  nliere  i,  a,  a  are  primary,  and 
m  a  secondary  plane,  which  are  very  regular,  trans- 
parent,  and  of  a  fine  clear  blue  colour.  It  effloresces  in 
dry  air. 

The  Formiates  of  Mercury. — That  of  the  red  oxide  is 
very  soluble;  it  can  only  exist  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  by  ^  very 
gentle  heat  it  changes  into  the  formiate  of  the  black  oxide,  and  this, 
when  boiled,  gives  metallic  mercury,  as  already  described  among  the 
tests  for  formic  acid.  In  this  reaction  iHgO  -|-  i.C^HOj  produce 
a.llgjO  f  2.CjII0,  and  C,0,  wliilst  2.C,II,0,  become  free,  and  further 
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2Hg,0  +  2C,H0,  produce  C,0^  with  2  Hg  and  C,H,0^  free.  The 
formiate  of  the  bkck  oxide  may  also  be  prepared  by  mixing  solutioiisQf 
formiate  of  soda^  and  of  aubnitrate  of  mercury ;  it  separates  in  smaD 
pearly  plates  of  four  and  six  sides^  which  may  be  dried  between  folds  of 
blotting  paper^  and  have  a  fine  silky  lustre. 

Chlorine  Bodies  of  the  Formyl  Series. 

By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  chloride  of  acetyle^  a  heavy  oilj 
liquid  is  obtained^  having  the  formula  C^H.Cl.  =  Fo.Q.  If  the  action  d 
the  chlorine  be  prolonged,  more  is  taken  up  and  the  bichloride  of  formyl 
produced,  C,HC1,  =  F0.CI2.  If  the  chloride  of  methyl  be  acted  on  by 
chlorine,  there  is  formed  from  CaHaCl  a  very  volatile  dense  liqoit^ 
having  the  formula  C2H2CI2,  which  corresponds  to  the  chlore-etherene 
of  the  other  series,  being  FoCl  +  HCl.  If  there  be  an  excess  of 
chlorine,  all  these  bodies  are  converted  into  the  perchloride  of  formgU 
or  chloroform^  which  shall  be  immediately  described. 

When  chlorine  is  made  to  act  on  the  gaseous  methylic  ether,  muriatic 
acid  gas  is  disengaged  and  a  liquid  compound  obtained  of  a  very  irritat- 
ing odour.  Its  formula  C2H2CIO.  The  further  action  of  chlorine 
produces  a  different  body  with  the  composition  C2HCIS.O.,  and  finally 
by  an  excess  of  chlorine  all  hydrogen  is  removed,  and  the  body  CJdfi 
is  generated ;  this  is  a  Uquid  of  a  penetrating  odour ;  it  boils  at  212^ 

These  several  bodies  may  be  considered  as  still  representing  the 
methyhc  ether,  its  radical  methyl  C2H3  being  more  or  less  transformed 
by  substitution  of  chlorine  for  hydrogen,  as  described  in  general  prin- 
ciple in  page  668,  and  this  view  is  taken  by  most  of  the  modern 
chemists;  but  on  the  other  hand  Berzelius  considers  them  as  oxychlo- 
rides  of  formyl,  and  the  latter  body  as  oxychloride  of  carbon.  The 
former  opinion  appears  to  me  very  much  the  more  simple,  and  more  in 
harmony  with  the  history  of  the  corresponding  bodies  of  the  series  of 
vinic  alcohol ;  and  it  is  shown  by  the  foUowing  example  that  this  chlo- 
romethyUc  ether  acts  likewise  as  a  base,  and  unites  with  and  perfectly 
neutralizes  acids. 

If  oxalate  of  methyl  be  acted  on  by  chlorine,  a  volatile  liquid  is  pro- 
duced, which,  when  mixed  with  water,  produces  oxalic  acid,  muriatic 
acid,  and  carbonic  oxide.  Its  formula  is  Cj|Os  +  C,HC1,0.  =  C,0, 
and  CjOj  with  H2CIJ.  With  benzomethyUc  ether  chlorine  produces  a 
similar  body,  Bz.O  +  CjHCljO.,  and  the  acetate  of  methyl  gives 
AcO^  +  C,HCl2.0. 

In  all  these  cases  we  may  also  regard  the  acid  as  united  with  oxy- 
chloride of  formyl,  but  inorganic  chemistry  furnishes  no  example  of 
such  a  kind  of  combination. 
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Chloroform  and  its  Analogues. 

Chloroform,  the  perchloride  of  formyl.  C^HCla  or  Fo.Cla  has  been 
already  noticed  as  the  final  product  of  a  great  variety  of  reactions  in 
which  chlorine  is  engaged,  with  pyroxylic  spirit  and  methylic  ether,  and 
from  ordinary  alcohol ;  for  it  is  found  that  the  acetyl,  when  strongly 
acted  on  by  chlorine  or  by  oxygen,  spUts  itself  into  formyl,  C4H3  giving 
2.C2H,  and  hydrogen  being  removed,  whilst  in  such  cases  the  radical  is 
usually  carried  to  its  highest  degree  of  combination,  formic  acid  or 
chloroform  being  produced.  A  precise  instance  of  this  is  the  decom* 
position  of  chloral  by  strong  alcalies,  C4CI3O  +  2. HO,  giving  C2HC18, 
•f-  C2HO3.  Owing  to  these  properties,  the  chloroform  may  be  prepared 
in  many  ways,  but  the  following  are  the  best  adapted  for  practice. 

One  pound  of  cldoride  of  lime,  (see  page  611,)  is  to  be  mixed  well 
with  four  pounds  of  water  in  a  capacious  retort,  and  then  four  ounces  of 
alcohol  added.  It  is  nearly  immaterial  whether  common  alcohol,  or 
pyroxylic  spirit,  or  pyroacetic  spirit  be  used,  but  ordinary  alcohol 
appears  to  deUver  usually  a  more  satisfactory  produce.  The  mixture  is 
to  be  distilled  with  a  moderate  heat  into  a  weU  refrigerated  receiver. 
On  mixing  the  distillate  with  water,  a  heavy  oil  subsides,  which,  being 
separated  by  a  funnel,  is  to  be  purified  by  distillation  over  some  oil  of 
vitriol  in  a  water  bath.  In  this  reaction  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the 
alcohol  is  converted  into  chloral  by  the  chlorine  of  the  hypochlorite  of 
lime,  and  the  chloral  then  decomposed  by  the  hme  into  chloroform  and 
formic  acid,  which  latter,  witli  the  excess  of  hypochlorite  of  lime,  is 
resolved  into  carbonic  acid,  water  and  chloride  of  calcium. 

The  chloroform  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  dense  oily  consistence,  sp. 
gr.  1*480.  It  boils  at  142**.  By  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  it  is 
converted  into  formic  and  muriatic  acids,  water  being  decomposed.  By 
a  red  heat  it  is  converted  into  muriatic  acid  and  chloride  of  carbon ; 
acted  on  by  chlorine,  it  gives  chloride  of  carbon,  C2CI4. 

The  chloroform  has  recently  assumed  very  great  importance  as  a 
medicinal  agent,  from  its  being  found  to  possess,  on  its  vapour  being 
respired,  narcotic  or  anesthetic  powers  even  greater  than  those  of  sul- 
phuric ether,  (page  780.)  If  a  sponge  or  handkerchief,  moistened  with 
chloroform,  be  held  under  the  mouth  and  nose,  so  that  the  inspired 
air  shall  become  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  chloroform 
vapour,  total  insensibility  supervenes  after  a  few  minutes,  and  the 
person  can  be  kept  thus  narcotized  for  an  indefinite  time  by  arranging 
that  he  shall  breathe  an  atmosphere  containing  a  proper  proportion  of 
gaseous  chloroform.  On  some  temperaments,  however,  the  action  is 
much  more  intense,  and  cases  of  death  have  occurred  from  the  incautious 

use  of  this  material,  which,  however,  when  skilfully  employed,  has 
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enabled  the  most  painful  operations  to  be  performed  without  the  patient 
being  at  all  conscious  of  what  was  done. 

The  Perlromide  of  Fonnyl.  CjHBra  or  Fo.Brj  is  prepared  predseh 
as  the  perchloride^  which  it  closely  resembles  in  properties. 

The  Permlphuret  offormyl,  CsHSg.  is  obtained  by  heating  the  pcrio- 
dide  with  sulphuret  of  mercury.  It  is  a  yellow  liquid,  very  dense,  and 
resolved  by  alcalies  into  formiate  of  potash  and  sulphuret  of  potassimn. 

Periodide  of  Formal — Iodoform,  Fo.I,.  Is  produced  by  adding 
caustic  potash  to  a  solution  of  iodine  in  alcohol,  until  it  is  completelj 
decolororized,  but  avoiding  an  excess  of  alcah ;  on  then  evaporatiiig, 
the  iodoform  is  deposited  in  brilliant  gold-coloured  plates ;  it  is  in- 
soluble in  water/  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  it  volatilkes  at 
218^ ;  with  potash  it  gives  iodide  of  potassium  and  formiate  of  potasL 
There  exist  also  bromides,  cyanides,  and  sulphurets  of  formy],  which  do 
not  require  notice. 

A  substance  which  occurs  accidentally  among  the  fonnyl  bodies,  but  is 
not  connected  with  them,  fuifuroly  will  be  described  when  speaking  of 
the  artificial  preparation  of  organic  alcaloids. 

ProdiicU  of  the  Distillation  of  Oil  and  Resin, 

In  preparing  olefiant  gas  for  the  purposes  of  illumination,  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  resin,  a  number  of  substances,  some  solidi 
others  liquid,  are  produced,  which  have  been  examined  by  Pelletier  and 
Walter.  Those  not  already  described  are  as  follows :  JRetisierem,  i 
white  crystalline  solid,  which  melts  at  152®  and  boils  at  617**.  In  iti 
properties  it  resembles  napthaline ;  its  formula  is  CnHu.  jRetinol  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  tasteless  and  inodorous ;  specific  gravity  =  0*9 ;  it 
boils  at  460® ;  its  formula  is  Cs^Uie^  being  isomeric  with  benzin ;  the 
specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  is  7'25.  Retinaptha  is  a  colourless 
liquid,  of  an  agreeable  odour ;  its  specific  gravity  is  0*86 ;  it  boils  at 
226^ ;  its  formula  is  C^Hg.  Retinyl,  also  a  liquid,  boils  at  SOO® ;  it 
consists  of  CisHji,  being  polymeric  with  mesitylene. 

When  the  gas,  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  oil,  is 
strongly  compressed,  a  liquid  separates,  which  was  found  by  Faraday  to 
contain  three  distinct  substances.  Of  these  the  most  abundant  is 
the  benzin  or  phene,  described  (page  84'i),  and  produced  in  the  decom* 
position  of  benzoic  acid.  Of  the  others,  one  is  known  as  Faradajfs 
quadricarburet  of  hydrogen  ;  it  is  also  formed  abundantly  in  the  distil- 
lation of  caoutchouc;  its  specific  gravity  is  0*627  ;  it  boils  below  32*; 
it  combines  with  chlorine,  forming  a  heavy  oil ;  it  is  isomeric  with 
olefiant  gas,  its  formula  being  C4H4  and  the  specific  of  its  vaponr  is 
double  that  of  the  gas,  being  1*962.  The  tliird  Hquid  boils  at  183*. 
Its  formula  is  probably  C6H4,  being  isomeric  with  mesitylene  and  retinyL 
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Constituents  of  Wood  Tar — Kreosote — Pittaial. 

Daring  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  tar  produced 
from  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood^  Beichenbach  described  a 
number  of  bodies,  of  which  one,  ireosote,  has  become  of  much 
interest,  from  its  remarkable  qualities ;  but  the  others  are  still  very 
little  known. 

For  the  preparation  of  kreosote,  the  tar  is  rectified  by  successive  dis- 
tillations, until  the  oil  which  passes  over  becomes  heavier  than  water, 
and  is  then  digested  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  wliich  dissolves  the 
kreosote ;  when  this  liquor  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  brown,  and 
being  then  neutralized  by  an  acid,  the  kreosote  separates.  This  process 
of  solution  in  an  alcaline  liquor  and  precipitation  by  an  acid,  is  to  be 
repeated  until  the  solution  is  no  longer  browned  by  exposure  to  the  air ; 
the  kreosote  is  then  pure.  It  is  an  oily  colourless  liquid,  with  a  pene- 
trating odour  of  smoke ;  its  taste  is  sharp  and  burning ;  its  specific 
gravity  is  1*037  ;  it  boils  at  400** ;  it  burns  with  a  strong  smoky  flame; 
with  water  it  unites  in  two  ways,  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  1*25  of 
kreosote,  and  100  parts  of  kreosote  take  up  ten  of  water ;  the  solution 
is  quite  neutral ;  kreosote  mixes  with  ether,  alcohol,  and  acetic  acid  in 
all  proportions.  It  unites  with  alcalies  and  with  acids,  but  without 
appearing  to  form  any  definite  compounds,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  it 
has  ever   been  obtained  really  pure.    The  formula  assigned  to  it  is 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  kreosote  is,  that  it  coagulates 
albumen  and  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  and  these  bodies  are 
then  no  longer  susceptible  of  putrefaction.  Fibrine,  or  muscular  flesh 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  kreosote  for  some  minutes,  has  no  tendency 
to  putrefy,  even  if  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  afterwards ;  from 
this  is  its  name  derived,  (x^«w;  (fu^ea),  Kreosote  is  the  antiseptic  prin- 
ciple in  pyroligneous  acid,  and  in  turf  or  wood  smoke.  If  placed  on 
the  tongue,  it  makes  a  white  mark,  with  violent  pain.  Its  use  as  a 
caustic  remedy  for  toothache  is  well  known. 

Kapnomor  accompanies  kreosote  in  tar ;  it  is  a  colourless  liquid ;  it 
smells  like  rum ;  with  oil  of  vitriol  it  forms  a  purple  solution  :  it  boils 
at  360**.  Picamor  is  also  liquid;  it  boils  at  518®;  it  combines  with 
bases.  Cedriret  crystallizes  in  fine  red  needles,  insoluble  in  all  liquids, 
except  oil  of  vitriol,  and  kreosote,  the  former  producing  a  blue,  and 
the  latter  a  purple  solution.  Pittaial  forms  a  dark  blue  solid  mass, 
which,  when  rubbed,  assumes  a  golden  lustre ;  it  contains  nitrogen ; 
it  is  insoluble  in  water^  but  dissolves  in  acidS;  ^^'^  ^  thiowa  dio^n  again 
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by  alcalies.  With  metallic  salts^  its  solution  gives  blae  precipitateSi 
which  may  be  attached  by  mordants  upon  woollen  and  cotton  cloths. 
The  constitution  of  these  bodies  has  not  been  examined. 


SECTION  III. 

PKODUCTS  OF  THE  DISTILLATION  OF  COAL. 
Organic  bases  of  Coal  Tar — Napthaline  and  Aniline, 

The  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal  in  close  vessels^  possess  a 
remarkable  analogy  to  those  that  have  been  now  described^  and,  indeed, 
in  many  instances,  are  identical  with  them.  Thus  the  gaseous  products 
are,  marsh  gas,  olefiant  gas,  and  carbonic  acid.  The  liquid  products 
consist  of  various  bodies  closely  analogous  to  petroleum,  and  the  solids 
consist  of  napthaline  and  paraffine.  The  relative  proportions  of  these 
products  vary  with  the  temperature.  The  lower  the  heat  employed, 
the  less  gas,  and  the  more  solids  and  liquids  are  produced ;  the  higher 
the  temperature,  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  carburetted  hydrogen ; 
but  for  the  purposes  to  which  the  practical  process  is  applied,  the  tem- 
perature must  not  be  raised  too  high,  for  then  the  gas  evolved  would 
be  mostly  marsh  gas  and  pure  hydrogen,  which  possess  little  illuminat- 
ing power,  whilst  a  great  deal  of  illuminating  power  may  be  derived 
from  the  vapours  of  some  highly  volatile  liquid  products.  In  the 
manufacture  of  coal  gas  for  the  purpose  of  illumination,  the  object  is, 
therefore,  to  maintain  a  temperature  too  high  for  the  production  of 
napthaline  and  paraffine,  but  not  high  enough  to  produce  hydrogen  or 
marsh  gas,  and  thus  obtain  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  a  gftseoua 
product  of  olefiant  gas,  and  vapours  of  liquid  carbo-hydrogens. 

From  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the  wood,  coal  always  contaiiis 
a  certain,  though  small  quantity  of  nitrogen ;  and  hence  anmionia  is 
evolved  in  its  distillation.  The  gas  liquor  so  obtained  is  extensivelj 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  sal-ammoniac.  From  the  sulphates  existing 
in  the  plants,  or  in  water  which  has  filtered  through  the  bed  of  coal,  or 
from  iron  pyrites,  which  is  generally  associated  abundantly  with  the 
rocks  of  the  coal  formation  (p.  616),  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  always 
exists  in  coal,  which  is  evolved  during  the  distillation  as  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  requires  to  be  carefully  separated  from  the  other  fgascs, 
which  is  effected  by  washing  them  with  the  milk  of  lime,  which  absorbs 
also  the  carbonic  acid.  The  apparatus  used  for  making  coal  gas,  does 
not  differ  in  principle,  although  very  much  in  arrangement,  from  that 
figured  in  p.  824.  The  ammoniacal  liquor  and  the  tar  are  collected 
in  the  tubs,  and  the  gas,  in  place  of  being  burned  at  the  orifioe  of  the 
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tube  s,  is  conducted  to  the  purifiers,  and  thence  to  the  gasometers  for 
use. 

Many  of  the  substances  produced  in  this  process  have  been  already 
noticed.  But  there  remains  now  to  describe  the  properties  of  some 
others  which  are  important,  as  well  from  the  uses  to  which  they  have 
been  applied,  as  from  the  remarkable  light  which  their  properties  and 
composition  have  thrown  upon  some  of  the  most  interesting  questions 
in  the  philosophy  of  organic  chemistry. 

Of  Najaihaline  and  its  Derivatives, 

This  substance  is  a  very  usual  product  of  the   decomposition   of 
organic  substances  by  heat ;  it  is  obtained  abundantly  by  rectifying 
coal-gas  tar ;  it  crystallizes  in  white  silvery  plates ;  its  specific  gravity 
is  1*048 ;  it  melts  at  136^,  and  boils  at  413^  but  sublimes  rapidly  at 
much  lower  temperatures ;  it  burns  with  a  strong  smoky  flame ;  its 
smell  is  powerful  and  very  peculiar ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  abun- 
dantly soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  oils ;  its  formula  is  CsoHg ;  the 
specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  is  4488.     It   is   remarkable  for   the 
number  of  compounds  to    which  it  gives    rise,    and    which   more 
than    any    other    series  of   bodies  have  illustrated  tlie   necessity   of 
admitting    in    organic    chemistry,    some    more    extended    principle 
than  that  of  binary  electro-chemical  combination,  which  had  so  long 
sufficed    for   the  explanation  of  the    phenomena    of   inorganic    che- 
mistry.    Accordingly,   in  discussing  the   constitution   of  the   bodies 
derived  from   napthaline,  I  shall  of  necessity  adopt  the  views   and 
nomenclature  of  Laurent  who  discovered  them,  and  taking  the  nap- 
thaline CjoHg  as  a  type,  endeavour  briefly,  to  trace  the  replacements 
and  modifications  to  which  it  is  subject.      Laurent's   nomenclature, 
and  the  principles  of  replacement  in  organic  types,  have  been  already 
described  in  pages  202,  326,  and  668. 

Napthaline  combines  directly  with  clUorine,  forming  two  clilorides, 
one  CaoHgCl4,  solid  and  crystalline,  the  other  a  dense  oily  liquid  C20H8CI2. 
If  the  latter  be  heated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  an  atom 
of  muriatic  acid  is  removed,  and  chlornapthase  CaoH^Cl  formed.  It 
is  however,  from  the  decomposition  of  the  perchloride,  that  the  most 
remarkable  products  of  this  chlorine  series  are  produced. 

When  this  solid  chloride,  C20H8CI4,  is  distilled,  or  is  decomposed  by 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  a  body  is  produced  having  the  formula 
CaoHeClj  by  the  loss  of  2.HC1;  but  this  product  though  constant  in 
composition,  is  not  so  in  properties,  and  in  fact  this  chlomaj^iheie  as 
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it  is  termed^  appears  to  exist  in  at  least  seven  different  isomeric  states, 
of  which  one  is  produced  as  well  by  distillation^  as  by  potash,  three 
are  formed  only  by  distillation^  two  only  by  decomposition  with  potash, 
and  the  seventh  is  generated  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  a  body  termed 
nitronapthase.  Eive  of  these  isomeric  bodies  are  solid,  but  are  distin- 
guished by  differences  in  their  melting  points,  in  their  crystalline  fomu^ 
and  in  the  products  of  their  decomposition.  Two  are  liquid,  but  ait 
quite  different  in  densities,  and  in  boiling  points. 

In  order  to  afford  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  remarkable 
facts,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  what  has  been  described  in  page  820, 
where  the  isomerism  of  organic  compounds  was  explained,  by  showing 
that  they  possessed  different  rational  formuloe,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
acetate  of  methyl,  and  in  the  formiate  of  ethyl,  or  that  they  hid 
different  equivalent  masses,  as  in  the  cyanic  and  cyanuric  acids.  This 
mode  of  explanation  requires  to  be  materially  extended,  in  order  to 
embrace  the  class  of  bodies  with  which  we  are  now  occupied,  and  is 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing,  that  the  different  forms  of  ckhrnap- 
these  admit  of  any  dissection  into  compounds  of  different  radicals,  or 
that  the  equivalent  number  of  their  molecule  is  not  in  all  the  same, 
we  must  admit  that  not  merely  the  amount  of  replacement  of  one 
element  by  another  can  alter  the  chemical  nature  of  an  organic  body, 
but  that  the  place  of  the  substitution  in  the  complex  group  of  which 
the  equivalent  consists,  will  also  determine  the  properties  of  the  body, 
so  that  the  same  amount  of  one  element,  entering  into  the  place  of  a 
corresponding  proportion  of  another,  will  yet  produce  totally  different 
substances,  according  to  the  place  in  the  molecular  group  in  wliich  the 
substitution  takes  place.  Thus  there  is  in  the  molecule  of  napthaline, 
united  to  twenty  equivalents  of  carbon,  eight  equivalents  of  hydrogen; 
Chlomapthese  is  formed  by  substituting  two  equivalents  of  chlorine  for 
two  of  hydrogen ;  but  for  which  two  ?  if  it  were  indifferent,  the  product 
should  evidently  be  always  the  same ;  but  it  is  not  so,  and  hence  a 
different  new  body  is  formed,  an  isomeric  chlomapthese,  according  to 
the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  which  are  replaced.  Thus  marking  the 
atoms  of  hydrogen  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  If  H^H|,  are 
replaced,  there  is  product  A.  If,  IIcII^,  product  B.  If  HeHf>  pro- 
duct C.  If  HgHh,  product  D.  But  also  the  replacement  of  H^He 
should  give  product  E.  If  HJId,  product  F,  and  so  on.  Also,  if 
HbHc  still  a  different  product,  and  finally  as  many  different  isomeric 
forms  of  chlomapthese  should  be  produced,  all  with  the  formula 
C9oH^l2,  as  there  are  possible  combinations  of  two  equivalents  of 
hydrogen  out  of  the  eight  which  the  molecule  of  napthaline  contains, 
hence  there  may  evidently  exist  not  merely  the  seven  forms  of  chlor- 
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napthese  already  discovered,  but  twenty-one  more,  as  tlie  number  of 
possible  combinations  is  twenty-eight. 

By  the  still  further  action  of  chlorine,  a  body  termed  chlomapthise 
is  formed  :  its  formula  is  CwHsCla.  There  are  six  isomeric  modifica- 
tions of  it  known.  The  other  more  remarkable  chlorine  bodies  of  this 
series  are — 

Chlornapthose  C)oH4Cl4.    Four  isomeric  forms. 

Clilomapthuse  C2oH3Cl5. 

Chlomapthalasc  C20H2CI6. 

Chlomapthalise  CzoClg. 

Chloride  of  Chlornapthase  C90H7CI  -f  CU. 

Chloride  of  Chlomapthese  C20H6CI2  -|.  CU. 

Bromine  acting  on  napthaline  gives  rise  to  a  series  of  bodies  not  so 
extended  as  those  of  chlorine,  but  still  so  analogous  as  to  render  any 
detailed  description  unnecessary.  Further,  by  acting  with  chlorine  on 
the  bromine  compounds,  or  by  bromine  on  the  chlorine  bodies,  another 
series  is  brought  into  existence,  in  wliich  the  hydrogen  of  the  naptha- 
line is  replaced  partly  by  bromine  and  partly  by  chlorine,  and  as  the 
molecular  place  of  the  atoms  so  replaced  may  be  different  according  to 
the  principle  already  described ;  a  great  number  of  isomeric  forms  are 
in  most  instances  generated.  Thus  the  same  formula,  CaoH4Cl3Br. 
applies  equally  to  what  may  be  expressed  as — 

Chlori-Bromnapthosc     C9oH4BrCl3. 

a.  Broma-Chlomapthose     C20H4Cl3Br. 

b.  Broma-Chlornapthose    C2oCl3BrH4. 

Products  of  the  Oxidation  of  Napthaline, 

When  napthaline  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  it  deposits  on  cooling  a 
body  in  long  sulphur  yellow  prisms,  which  consist  of  CaoH7N04.  It  is 
termed  nitronapthase.  If  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  be  prolonged 
two  other  bodies  are  formed,  nitronapthese,  C^He  +  2NO4,  and  nitro- 
napthise,  C20HJ  +  SNO*.  These  are  solids,  which  crystallize,  they  are 
insoluble  in  water  but  dissolve  in  alcohol,  by  which  they  may  be  puri- 
fied and  separated.  If  nitronapthase  be  heated  with  a  great  excess  of 
lime,  a  body  sublimes  which  crystallizes  in  long  needles,  strikes  a  rich 
blue  colour  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  has  the  formula  C20H7O.  This  is 
the  napthalaae,  so  closely  resembling  pyroxanthine,  described  in  p.  826. 
On  boiling  any  of  the  above  nitrous  acid  bodies  with  alcoholic  solution 
of  potash,  brown  bodies  are  produced  possessing  acid  properties,  and 
somewhat  analogous  to  humus  or  ulmine,  but  their  nature  is  not  yet 
well  known. 
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By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  tlie  chlorine  compomids  of  napthaliBe^ 

a  number  of  bodies  are  generated,  such  as 

Oxide  of  chloroxenapthose  »  C10H4CI1OS  -f  Of. 
ChloronapthcBic  acid  <b  CmHsClOs    -f-  O4. 

ChloToxcnapthaleaic  add     »«  C9oHC1aOs    +   0«. 

Napikalic  acid.  CieHA  +  ^-HO.  When  chloride  of  napthdiBe 
is  boiled  with  nitric  acid  all  chlorine  is  removed ;  and  on  cooling,  the 
liquor  deposits  the  napthalic  acid  in  brilliant  plates.  It  is  bibaaic^  and 
forms  easily  crystalhzable  salts.  If  it  be  heated^  it  abandons  water, 
and  the  anhydrous  acid  sublimes  in  long  delicate  needles.  If  it  be 
distilled  with  hme,  it  is  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid,  and  the  bensd 
01  phene,  noticed  p.  842.     The  CieHeOg  giving  400,  and  CisHi;. 

There  are  two  amide  compounds  derived  from  napthalic  acid.  Na^ 
thalamide  produced  by  acting  on  the  anhydrous  acid  by  ammon]a» 
C|6H406  and  NH3  giving  HO  and  CieHsOeN.  Napthalimid^  is  produced 
by  heating  the  napthalate  of  ammonia,  CieH^Og  +  HO.  NH4O  whea 
4.H0  separate,  and  Ci6H«N04  remain. 

From  the  napthalic  acid  are  also  derived 

KitrapthaUc  acid    =    C16H3NO10  +  2HO. 
Chlorpthalic  acid    »    CieHCUOi. 

by  the  agency  of  nitric  acid  or  of  chlorine. 

Napthalidine.  CaoHyN.  If  nitronapthalase  be  decomposed  by  hy- 
drosulphuret  of  ammonia,  there  is  produced  water,  sulphur,  and  an 
organic  base,  which  forms  colourless  prisms,  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  forms  neutral  crystallizable  salts  with  all  the  acids.  If  theni- 
tronapthalese  be  employed,  the  reaction  is  of  the  same  kind,  CwHcNt(\ 
producing  with  8.HS.  two  atoms  of  semiyiaptAalidifie,  C10H5N.  another 
organic  alcali,  with  8.H0,  and  8.S  being  set  free.  This  last  alcali  forms 
yellow  prisms  with  metallic  lustre,  and  gives  neutral  salts  with  acids. 

Sulphuric  Compounds  of  Napthaline. 

The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  napthahne  varies,  as  the  acid  is  hy- 
drated  or  anhydrous.  In  the  latter  case,  sulphurous  acid  is  evolved 
and  a  series  of  products  formed,  which  have  been  described  by  Berzdias 
as  follows :  sulpho-napthaline  SjiHg.SOj,  crystallizes  in  white  plates, 
which  melt  below  212**  to  a  colourless  hquid ;  sulpho-napthalidf  QmHiq. 
SO2,  is  a  snow-white  powder,  which  may  be  separated  from  the  former 
by  means  of  its  insolubility  in  cold  alcohol.  In  addition  to  these  bodies 
there  are  formed  two  acids,  the  sulpho-napthalic  and  the  sulpho-napthic  ; 
they  arc  isolated  by  taking  advantage  of  the  insolubility  of  the  barjies- 
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salt  of  the  latter  in  alcohol^  and  then  by  decomposing  the  barytes-salts 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid^  these  organic  acids  may  be  obtained  crystal- 
lized. The  sulpho^napthic  add  forms  soft  crystalline  scales^  of  a  soapy 
fed,  like  talc,  which  taste  bitter  and  sour.  Its  formula  is  Ca2H9S40i j  -f- 
2  Aq. ;  it  combines  with  two  atoms  of  fixed  base.  The  sulpho-nap" 
thalic  acid  forma  a  hard  crystalline  mass,  which  is  acid  and  bitter, 
inodorous,  fusible  below  212^;  it  is  very  deliquescent;  its  formula  is 
G2oHgS|05.  The  salts  of  these  acids  are  all  soluble  in  water.  There 
is  still  another  acid  product,  termed  by  Berzelius  svipho-glucic  acid, 
the  constitution  of  which  is  not  known. 

Notwithstanding  that  few  subjects  have  been  so  often  investigated  as 
the  history  of  napthaline  and  its  derivatives,  there  are  few  bodies  whose 
theory  is  more  obscujre.  It  would  appear  that  all  its  hydrogen,  or  at 
least  six  atoms  of  it,  are  capable  of  replacement  by  chlorine  or  nitrous 
add,  and  there  does  not  exist  any  distinct  character  by  which  the 
existence  of  a  compound  radical,  either  primitive  or  derived,  as  a  basis 
of  these  combinations,  could  with  reason  be  assumed.  The  hypothesis 
of  Marignac  is,  that  napthaline  itself  is  a  compound  of  two  carbo- 
hydrogens,  CieH^  -f-  C4H4,  by  the  diverse  action  of  re-agents  upon 
which  the  various  bodies  may  be  derived,  but  this  idea  does  not  afford 
sufficient  advantages  to  justify  its  adoption. 

Paranapthaline, — Anthracene, — ^This  substance  is  associated  with 
napthaline  in  the  gas  tar,  and  is  isomeric  with  it,  its  formula  being 
CaoHi2 ;  it  differs  in  its  fusing  and  boiling  points,  which  are  very  much 
higher ;  it  may  be  distilled  unaltered ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  but  copiously  so  in  oil  of  turpen- 
tine ;  its  relations  to  other  bodies  are  not  well  known ;  with  nitric  acid 
it  produces  a  colourless  crystalline  body,  the  anthracenuse,  having 
the  formula  CaoH^Oj.  when  the  action  of  the  acid  is  complete, 
but  previously  a  series  of  azotized  compounds  is  generated,  in 
which  the  hydrogen  of  the  anthracene  is  more  or  less  replaced  by 
nitrous  acid.     It  produces  also  chloranthracenese,  of  which  the  formula 

is  CjoHio^la" 

Chrysene  ^\^k*  smipyrene  CiqHj  are  found  associated  with  anthra- 
cene in  coal  tar.  The  former  is  a  yellow,  the  latter  a  white  crystalline 
solid.  They  form  azotized  compounds  by  nitric  acid,  analogous  to  those 
of  anthracene. 

Ampeline  and  ampelic  acid  have  been  obtained  by  distilling  bituminous 
schist.    They  are  not  important. 
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Constitution  of  Coal  Naptha  and  Tar. 
Phenyl  Series — Aniline  and  Organic  Bases. 

The  investigations  of  Bunge  and  of  Laurent  have  demonstrated 
among  the  constituents  of  coal  gas  tar^  the  existence  of  several  bodiei 
of  very  great  interest,  from  the  varieties  of  compounds  which  they 
form,  and  the  light  their  history  has  shed  upon  the  theory  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  organic  alcalies  and  other  series  of  organic  bodies.  The 
radical  of  this  class  of  substances  is  assumed  to  have  the  formula 
C12H5,  and  is  termed  Phenyl.     Its  symbol  is  Ph. 

The  first  body  of  this  series  which  deserves  notice  is  the  carbo- 
hydrogen,  CjgHg  =  Ph.H.  It  is  termed  PAene  or  Benzol^  as  it  was 
originally  discovered  as  a  product  of  the  distillation  of  Benzoic  acid 
with  lime,  and  is  most  usually  prepared  in  that  way.  It  was  discovered 
by  Faraday  to  be  a  constituent  of  gas  tar.  When  prepared  from 
Benzoic  acid,  this  loses  the  elements  of  two  atoms  of  carbonic  acid, 
C14H6O4,  producing  C2O4  and  CijHg.  This  reaction  will  be  again 
referred  to  in  the  History  of  Benzoic  Acid. 

The  Phene,  Benzol  or  Benzine,  is  a  liquid  of  an  agreeable  odour; 
boils  at  196**;  its  sp.  gr.  0.86;  it  freezes  at  32°.  By  the  action  of 
re-agents,  it  produces  a  numerous  class  of  products.    Thus — 

Sulphobenzid,  Ph.SOj.  is  formed  from  Phene  and  anhydrous  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  is  a  sohd  which  crystallizes ;  it  fuses  at  212^,  is  volatile 
and  insoluble  in  water. 

Sulphobenzidic  Acid,  C12H5S2O5  =  Ph.SOa  +  SO3.  is  formed  by 
dissolving  the  preceding  body  in  oil  of  vitriol,  or  by  acting  on  Phene 
with  fuming  oil  of  vitriol.  A  liquor  is  obtained,  from  which  the  body 
crystallizes  in  prisms  by  evaporation.  It  is  a  well  defined  acid,  neutra- 
lizes bases,  and  forms  well  characterized  salts,  of  which  the  sulpAo-benzi- 
date  of  copper  is  remarkable  for  crystaUizing  in  large  regular  prisms. 

Nitrohenzid.  C12H5NO4  =  Ph.NO^.  By  dissolving  Phene  in  fuming 
nitric  acid  by  heat,  this  substance  precipitates  as  the  liquid  cools. 
It  is  a  dense  sweet  heavy  liquid,  which  boils  at  41 5®,  and  congeals  at 
38*^  to  a  mass  of  needley  prisms.  By  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonium,  it 
is  converted  into  the  remarkable  body  aniline,  which  shall  be  hereafter 
described,  C*'H5N04  and  6.HS.  giving  C^H^N  and  4Aq  with  6.S.  By 
an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  the  Phene  is  converted  into  a  crystaUine  body 
Binitrobenzid,  Ci2H4N20g,  which,  decomposed  with  hydrosulphuret  of 
ammonium,  gives  another  base,  nitroaniline  C12H6N2O4. 

Azobendid.  C12H5N  =  Ph.N.  Is  produced  by  dissolving  nitrohenzid 
in  an  alcohoUc  solution  of  potash,  and  distilling,  the  azobendid  forms 
large  crystals,  which  fuse  at  150**,  and  boil  at  375*. 


Hydrate  of  PhenyL — Carbolic  Acid,  843 

With  chlorine,  Phene  unites  directly  to  form  a  crystalline  solid, 
having  the  formula  CiaHeCle,  which,  when  distilled  with  lime,  abandons 
half  its  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  and  produces  a  dense  oily  liquid,  having 
the  formula  Ci2H^Cl3,  which  is  evidently  Phene  with  the  hydrogen  half 
replaced  by  chlorine. 


Hydrate  of  Phenyl,  Carbolic  Acid. — Ci2H60a  =  Ph.O  +  Aq. 

This  body,  originally  discovered  by  Runge,  is  obtained  by  acting 
with  a  solution  of  potash  on  those  portions  of  the  gas  tar  oil  which  dis- 
til between  800®  and  ^OO'^  F.  From  the  alcaline  liquor  so  obtained, 
the  addition  of  an  acid  separates  the  carbohc  acid  as  a  dense  oily  liquid 
which  may  be  purified  by  rectification  over  some  lime  which  separates 
the  traces  of  the  mineral  acid.  The  carbolic  add  appears  to  exist  in 
two  isomeric  conditions,  one  soUd  and  one  liquid.  As  a  Uquid,  its  sp. 
gr.  is  about  1'062.  It  boils  at  361**.  Its  odour  is  strong,  and  like 
that  of  kreosote.  As  a  solid,  it  crystallizes  in  prisms,  which  fuse  at 
95*^ ;  when  liquefied,  it  resembles  the  liquid  form.  This  body  neutra- 
lizes bases,  and  forms  definite  salts,  which  are  as  yet  little  known. 
From  this  character  Runge  gave  it  its  original  name ;  but  that  given  by 
Laurent  to  it  as  a  member  of  the  Phenyl  Series,  is  more  consonant  to  its 
general  history.  The  properties  of  carbolic  acid  are  almost  identical 
with  those  of  kreosote,  see  page  835,  and  the  latter  body  is  probably 
either  an  impure  form  or  a  mixture  of  carbohc  acid. 

By  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  this  Hydrate  of  Phenyl,  a  series  of 
chlorinized  acids  is  produced,  in  wliich  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by 
chlorine,  either  in  part  or  in  the  final  term  wholly,  so  that  a  compound 
results  which  consists  of  carbon,  chlorine  and  oxygen,  combined  with 
basic  water.  These  chlorine  acids  are  also  remarkable  for  being  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  isatine  a  constituent  of  indigo ;  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  almost  all  cases  the  products  of  the  decomposition 
of  the  bodies  derived  from  indigo,  belong  to  the  phenyl  group.  These 
chlorine  compounds  have  the  formulae  : 

Chloro  phenesic  acid  =»  CiaHaClsO  -f-  HO. 
Chloro  phenisic  acid  =  C12H2CI3O  -f.  HO. 
Chloro  phenusic  acid    =    C^'CbO         -j.     HO. 

"With  bromine  similar  bodies  are  formed. 

By  acting  on  hydrate  of  phenyl  with  nitric  acid  there  is  formed 
Nitropheneaic  acid  C12H3N2O9  +  HO,  in  which  two  atoms  of  the 
hydrogen  are  replaced  by  two  of  nitrous  acid.  If  the  action  of  the 
nitric  acid  be  continued  the  product  is  converted  into  Niiropkeni^ic 
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acid,  in  which  three  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  phenyl  are  replaced  by 
nitrous  acid,  and  which  is  known  as  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  many 
organic  bodies  under  the  name  of  Picric  acid. 

Picric  Acid. — Nitropheniiic  Acid. — Carhazotic  Acid.     Formula 
*  C„H,N,0,3  +  HO  =  C„  H,  (3.N0J  O  +  HO. 

This  acid  which  is  of  considerable  theoretical  and  practical  interest 
'  i  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  boiling  strong  nitric  acid  on  the 

hydrate  of  phenyl^  on  indigo^  on  salicine,  on  silk  and  other  materials. 
The  theory  of  its  formation  from  the  hydrate  of  phoenyl  has  been  just 
{Stated ;  the  cheapest  process  for  preparing  it  is  from  indigOj  and  the 
readiest  is  from  salicine. 

Indigo  is  to  be  gradually  added  in  fine  powder  to  hot  nitric  aci^ 
and  the  liquor  gently  boiled  as  long  as  red  fiunes  are  g^ven  off.  On 
coohng  the  picric  acid  crystallizes.  These  crystals  are  to  be  dissolved 
in  a  boiling  solution  of  potash,  and  precipitated  by  nitric  acid^  then 
again  crystallized  from  solution  in  water ;  it  is  then  pure.  It  forms 
brilliant  yellow  crystalline  scales,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  abun- 
dantly in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  Aises;  but  if  suddenly  heated,  it 
V  deflagrates.      Its  salts  crystallize  easily.      Its   potash    salt  is  very 

sparingly  soluble,  especially  in  alcohol,  and  the  acid  is  hence  very  fre- 
quently employed  as  a  re-agent  for  that  alcali.  The  picrates  mostly  ex- 
plode when  heated,  often  with  a  flash  of  light.  The  picrate  of  potash 
is  sometimes  employed  in  medicine. 

Oxypicric  Acid,  or  Nitrostephnic  Acid. 

This  body  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  most  resins  and  gam 
resins  by  nitric  acid.  The  greatest  quantity  is  obtained  from  gam 
ammonia  or  from  assafoetida.  The  material,  in  small  lumps,  is  to  be 
digested  in  hot  nitric  acid  until  it  partially  dissolves ;  the  action  is  very 
violent,  and  much  red  fumes  are  given  off.  The  mass  is  then  boiled 
I  until  solution  is  complete.    The  liquor  so  obtained  is  to  be  nearly 

f  neutralized  by  potash  to  separate  resins,  and  the  oxypicrate  of  potash 

crystallizes.  From  this  the  acid  is  precipitated  by  nitric  acid,  and  it  is 
purified  by  repeated  crystallizations.  It  is  an  orange  red  crystalline 
powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  strongly  acid.  Heated  gently  it 
sublimes,  but  if  heated  suddenly  explodes.  Its  formula  is  given  by 
Erdman  and  Will  as  CiaH^aO**  +  HO.  It  therefore  contains,  like 
picric  acid,  phenyl,  in  which  tluree  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by 
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nitrous  acid ;  but  there  are  two  more  atoms  of  oxygen  than  in  picric 
acid,  whence  the  name  oxypicric  acid. 

Berzelius  proposes  to  consider  it  as  a  bibasic  acid,  and  its  formula 
to  be  CjjHNaO,^  +  2.H0.  This  idea  would  imply  that  it  is  picric  acid, 
in  which  an  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  one  of  oxygen. 


Aniline^    C1JH7N  =  Ph.  Ad. 

This  body,  which  is  a  true  organic  alcali,  appears  as  a  very  usual  pro- 
duct of  the  decomposition  of  azotized  organic  bodies  by  heat  or  under 
deoxidizing  influences.  It  was  consequently  met  with  by  several  che- 
mists before  its  true  history  was  established,  and  was  described  under 
various  names,  as  Crystalline,  Benzidam,  Kyanol,  Its  true  constitu- 
tion appears  to  be  amidide  of  phenyl — to  be,  in  fact,  an  ammonia  in 
which  the  third  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  the  organic  radical 
phenyl.  With  such  diversity  of  origin,  it  is  evident  that  aniline  may 
be  prepared  in  many  ways.  It  is  had  in  largest  quantity  by  extraction 
from  the  volatile  oils  of  gas  tar. 

By  mixing  the  tar  oil  with  muriatic  acid,  the  alcaline  oils  are  dis- 
solved out  and  are  separated  from  the  liquor  by  the  addition  of  potash. 
The  oil  which  separates  is  to  be  distilled,  and  that  portion  which  distils 
at  860^  contains  the  aniline.  It  is  to  be  converted  into  oxalate;  and 
on  this  being  recrystallized,  and  then  distilled  with  potash,  the  aniline 
comes  over  pure. 

Aniline  is  obtained  from  indigo  by  mixture  with  a  strong  solution  of 
caustic  potash  and  distilling.  In  this  reaction  the  isatine,  the  colouring 
matter  of  indigo,  the  formula  of  which  is  C|«H5N04,  is  decomposed, 
and  with  the  elements  of  four  atoms  of  water,  produces  aniline,  carbonic 
acid,  and  hydrogen  gas.     Thus : — 

Isatine,        .        C16H5NO4  Aniline,        .        .        C1SH7N 

Water.        .  H4   O4     produce        Carbonic  Acid,     .        C4       Os 

Hydrogen,    .        .  Ha 


CieHgNOg  C16H9NO8 

The  origin  of  aniline  from  nitro-benzid  will  be  found  noticed^ 
(page  86d).  Its  formation  from  salicine,  and  its  relations  to  the  indigo 
substances,  will  be  noticed  under  the  history  of  those  sabstances. 

It  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid;  sp.  gr.  1020  ;  boils  at  360.  It  does 
not  affect  litmus  nor  turmeric.  It  ueutraUzes  acids,  and  forms  salts, 
which  all  crystallize.    Its  characteristic  reaction  is,  to  form  with  a  solu- 
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tion  of  hypo-chlorite  of  lime,  a  deep  purple  colour,  which,  howcYer, 
soon  disappears. 

So  complete  is  the  analogy  of  aniUne  to  ammonia,  that  its  salts,  witii 
the  simple  organic  acids,  prodace  by  heat  a  series  of  bodies  analogous 
to  the  organic  amides,  being  formed  by  the  loss  of  an  atonoi  of  oxygen 
from  the  acid,  and  of  hydrogen  from  the  base,  which  separate  under 
the  form  of  water.  Thus,  the  oxalate  of  aniUne,  CjjHyN.HO  + 
CjOa,  gives  oxanilide  C^HfiN  +  CtO,;  and  also  a  body  having  the 
formula  C|4H7N08 ;  which  is  resolved  by  bases  into  formic  acid  and 
anihne.  It  is,  therefore,  /ormanilide,  CigHgN  +  C2HO2.  With 
cyanic  acid,  aniline  forms,  Uke  ammonia,  an  anomalous  cyanate;  and 
the  aniline  urea  has  the  formula  CuHgNgOj^. 

The  salts  of  aniline,  like  those  of  ammonia,  contain  an  atom  of 
water  essential  to  their  composition;  and  if  the  ammonium  theory 
were  fully  carried  out,  a  similar  quasi-metallic  radical  should  be  as- 
sumed, and  the  salts  of  aniUne  written  (CijHgN)  +  O. 

By  the  action  of  chlorine  and  of  nitric  acid,  there  is  formed  from 
anihne  a  very  extensive  series  of  bodies,  of  some  of  which  the  names 
and  formulsB  are  here  given,  so  far  as  will  serve  to  show  their  general 
constitution. 

Chloraniline  CiaHcClN. 

Dichloraniline  CiaH5Cl2N. 

Chlor.  Brom.Aniline  Ci2H4ClBrN. 

Nitraniline  C12H6NO4N. 

The  hydrogen  of  aniline  may  be  replaced  in  part  by  sulphur;  and 
the  remarkable  feature  of  these  bodies  is,  that  the  alcaline  character  d 
the  aniline  is  preserved  throughout ;  the  type  of  the  radical  phenyl 
being  unaltered,  although  its  chemical  constitution  may  have  been 
totally  subverted ;  the  hydrogen  being  replaced  by  chlorine  or  nitrous 
acid.  The  rational  formula  is  still  that  of  an  amide  of  phenyl;  and 
all  these  complex  bodies  must  be  looked  upon  as  analogous  to  their 
archetype,  ammonia,  and  like  it,  forming,  with  acids,  salts  which  contain 
an  atom  of  water. 


Piccoline — Leuwline. 

These  bodies  are  also  organic  bases  found  in  coal  gas  tar ;  but  their 
history  being  generally  analogous  to  that  of  anihne,  does  not  require  to 
be  given  in  such  detail.  They  are  easily  separted  from  aniline  by  their 
•different  volatility. 
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Piccoline  is  an  oily  liquid,  sp.  gr.  0*955 ;  it  boils  at  272®.  It  does 
not  colour  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  lime.  Its  salts  are  usually  acid, 
and  do  not  crystallize  well.  It  has  a  very  strong  and  disagreeable 
smell.  It  was  found  by  Anderson,  its  discoverer,  to  be  isomeric  with 
aniline ;  its  formula  being  CiaHtN. 

Leucdline, — The  existence  of  this  body  in  gas  tar  was  recognized  by 
Eunge ;  but  it  was  prepared  pure  by  Gerhardt,  as  a  product  of  the 
distillation  of  quinine  with  potash,  and  named  Quinoline.  It  may  be 
formed  also  from  cinchonine  and  from  strychnine.  It  is  a  heavy  oily 
liquid ;  it  boils  at  460** ;  its  formula  is  CnHsN.  Its  salts  do  not  crys- 
tallize well ;  they  retain,  like  those  of  ammonia,  an  atom  of  water. 

The  Pyrol  of  Runge  has  not  been  as  yet  accurately  examined. 

The  history  of  these  alcaline  bases  of  artificial  organic  origin  is  of 
peculiar  interest  in  regard  to  the  theory  of  the  constitution  of  the 
vegetable  alcalies,  as  quinine  and  morphia,  found  naturally  existing  in 
plants ;  and  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  again  to  the  consideration  of 
their  properties  under  that  head. 

Products  of  the  Distillation  of  Animal  Substances — DippelVs  Oil, 

When  animal  substances,  particularly  bones,  are  subjected  to  destruc- 
tive distillation,  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  ammoniacal  products  are 
evolved,  much  permanent  and  foetid  gases  generated,  and  there  are  also 
produced  oily  and  tarry  materials  analogous  to  those  obtained  from 
coal,  but  distinguished  by  their  peculiarly  foetid  and  penetrating  odour. 
Formerly  this  process  was  carried  on  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  solid 
and  liquid  ammoniacal  products,  which  are  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
partly  dissolved  in  water,  constituting  the  salt  of  hartshome  and  the 
spirit  of  hartshome  of  the  older  Pharmacopoeias ;  and  the  oily  pro- 
ducts, when  rectified,  constituted  the  oil  of  hartshome ^  or  BippelVs 
animal  oily  which  was  considered  by  the  physicians  of  the  middle  ages 
one  of  the  most  sovereign  remedies.  The  distillation  of  animal  bodies 
is  now  only  carried  on  as  a  means  of  manufacturing  ivory  black  by  dis- 
tilling bones  in  cylinders  of  iron,  with  a  condensing  apparatus  almost 
identical  with  that  described,  page  824,  for  the  distillation  of  wood. 
The  phosphate  of  lime  and  excess  of  carbon  which  remains  constitutes 
the  bone  black  or  ivory  black  ;  and  the  bone  oil  is  also  sent  into  com- 
merce. 

This  bone  oil  contains  aniline  and  piccoline.  It  contains  also  a  large 
quantity  of  the  other  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal ;  but  its  most 
characteristic  ingredient  is  an  organic  alcali  discovered  by  Anderson, 
and  named  by  him  Petanine. 


848  Piccoline — Petanine. 

Petanine  is  a  colourless  mobQe  liquid,  its  odonr  like  decaying  appki 
It  tastes  hot  and  prmgent.  It  boils  at  175*.  It  is  lighter  than  water. 
It  is  a  very  powerful  base,  restores  reddened  Utmus,  gives  white  fumes 
with  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  neutralizes  the  strongest  acids.  It  dissc^ 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  oils.  Its  solution  precipitates  the  salts  of  copper, 
and  an  excess  redissolves  the  precipitate,  giving  a  rich  blue  cokmr' 
The  salts  of  pctanine  crystallize  welL  The  formula  of  petanine  ^ 
CgHioN. ;  and  Anderson  considers  that  it  is  related,  as  aniline  is  to 
phene,  to  the  carbo-hydrogen  CgHa,  produced  in  the  decompositicHi  of 
valerianic  acid  by  a  galvanic  circuit. 

The  odorine  discovered  by  Unverdorben  in  animal  oil,  has  been 
shown  to  be  piccoline,  at  least  in  great  part ;  and  the  other  bodies, 
animine  and  alinine,  will  probably  receive  their  exact  examination  in 
the  researches  by  Anderson,  of  which  the  discovery  of  petanine  was  tbe 
first  result. 


CHAPTER  XXin. 

OF  THE  ESSENTIAL  OILS,   CAMPHORS   AND   RESINS. 

The  bodies  now  to  be  described  constitute  three  groups,  very  closely 
allied  in  composition,  in  properties  and  in  origin.  For  the  most  part 
they  exist  ready  formed  in  plants,  as  secreted  by  their  proper  oigans, 
or  they  are  derived  by  reactions  of  a  very  simple  kind,  from  substaDoes 
80  circumstanced.  They  are  employed  in  medicine  for  their  aromatic 
and  stimulant  properties,  and  in  the  arts,  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
variety  of  perfumes,  varnishes,  lacquers,  &c. 

A.  Of  the  Essential  or  Volatile  Oils. 

These  oils  are  so  named  from  their  solubility  in  alcohol,  such  solu- 
tions being  called  essences,  and  from  their  volatility.  In  virtue  of  this 
last  property  they  are  generally  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the 
plants  with  water.  If  the  oil  were  extracted  by  the  distillation  of  the 
dry  plant,  the  heat  would  rise  so  high  as  to  destroy  its  odour  and  alter 
its  composition ;  but  by  using  a  large  quantity  of  water,  the  nuxed 
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vapours  of  the  oil  and  water  pass  over  at  a  much  lower  temperature^  as 
at  212*;  for  although  the  boiling  point  of  the  oil  may  be  400*^,  yet  it 
forms  a  quantity  of  vapour  at  212°^  proportional  to  its  tension  at  that 
degree.  (See  p.  99).  To  prevent  even  the  injurious  heat,  which 
might  arise  from  the  plant  touching  the  sides  of  the  still,  when  fragrant 
flowers  or  leaves  are  operated  on,  they  are  suspended  in  a  cage  in  the 
centre  of  the  still,  and  allowed  only  to  come  into  contact  with  the 
vapours.  These  oils  are  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  and  giving  to  it 
their  odour  and  taste^  form  the  various  medicated  waters.  Hence, 
often  the  same  quantity  of  water  must  be  distilled  with  fresh  quantities 
of  the  plant,  before  the  oil  is  in  such  proportion  as  to  separate. 

Many  essential  oils,  as  those  of  turpentine,  lemon,  peppermint,  &c. 
exist  actually  in  the  plant,  as  secretions  from  peculiar  glands;  but 
others  are  produced  only  at  the  moment  of  distillation,  by  the  decom- 
position of  substances  which  did  exist  in  the  plant,  and  which  undergo 
a  kind  of  fermentation.  This  is  the  case  with  the  oils  of  bitter  almonds, 
of  spiroea,  of  mustard,  and  these  oils  possess  much  more  active  che- 
mical properties  than  those  of  the  former  class.  Another  important 
difference  among  essential  oils  is,  that  some,  by  absorbing  oxygen 
directly,  produce  well  characterized  acids,  as  occurs  in  the  oils  of  bitter 
almonds,  of  cinnamon,  and  of  cloves;  whilst  others,  as  the  oils  of 
turpentine,  citron,  and  copaiva,  by  a  much  more  indirect  action  of 
oxygen,  give  origin  to  resins.  On  these  principles  I  will  arrange  the 
oils  in  two  classes,  for  convenience  of  description  : 

1 8T  Clabb.— OILS  FORMING  ACIDS,  NOT  PRE-EXISTING  IN  THE  PLANT. 

Of  Amygdaline  and  Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds. 

All  plants  which  yield  prussic  acid  on  distillation  produce,  at  the 
same  time,  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  known  as  the  oil  of  bitter  almond^^ 
it  being  most  abundantly  obtained  from  that  fruit.  The  leaves  of  the 
cherry  laurel,  peach  kernels,  &c.  also  yield  it.  The  oil  and  the  acid 
both  arise  from  the  decomposition  of  another  substance,  amygdaline. 
This  is  prepared  by  bruising  bitter  almonds,  and  pressing  them 
strongly  between  plates  of  hot  iron,  to  force  out  the  fixed  oil;  the 
residue  is  treated  by  alcohol  of  93  per  cent,  and  the  solution  evapo- 
rated in  a  water  bath  to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup  ;  this  is  then  diluted 
with  water  and  a  little  yeast  added,  which,  by  inducing  fermentation, 
destroys  a  quantity  of  sugar.  When  this  is  over,  the  liquor  is  to  be 
again  evaporated  to  a  sirupy  consistence,  from  which  the  amygdaline  is 

precipitated  by  the  addition  of  cold  strong  alcohol,  in  wluch  it  is 
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scarcely  soluble ;  being  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,   it  is  finally  ob- 
tained pure  by  crystallization. 

The  formula  of  amygdaline  is  C^oHn^Osf ;  it  forms  short  silh 
needles^  which  are  anliydrons^  tasteless^  and  inodorous;  it  is  ym 
soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  therefrom  in  large  colourless  prisms, 
containing  6Aq.  By  contact  with  nitric  acid  it  produces  ammoiua, 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  benzoic,  and  formic  acids. 

^Micn  amygdaUne  is  acted  on  by  caustic  alcalics  it  is  decomposed 
into  ammonia  and  am^gdalic  acid.  G^oHssOm  +  Aq.  the  elements  of 
water  being  absorbed.  This  acid  does  not  crystallize ;  it  forms  soluble 
salts ;  with  oxidizing  agents  it  produces  oil  of  bitter  almonds  and  formic 
acid. 

When  bruised,  bitter  almonds  are  distilled  with  water,  all  amygdaline 
disappears,  and  a  number  of  products,  as  prussic  acid  and  volatile  oQ, 
are  evolved.  Pure  amygdaUne  may,  however,  be  boiled  in  water  with* 
out  being  altered.  It  is  the  animo-v^tal  principle  which  constitutes 
the  mass  of  the  cotelydon  of  the  almond  that  induces  the  reaction ;  it 
has  been  called  emuUine  or  synajitase,  and  appears  very  similar  in  pro- 
perties and  constitution  to  the  vegetable  albumen  or  legumine,  described 
as  the  active  principle  in  the  alcohohc  fermentation.  (See  p.  771). 
The  emulsine  is  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  pre- 
cipitated neither  by  acids  nor  by  salts  of  lead.  It  coagulates  by  heat, 
and  by  strong  alcalies  is  decomposed  into  ammonia  and  a  peculiar  acid. 
If  solutions  of  10  parts  of  amygdaline  in  100  of  water,  and  of  1  of 
\  .  emulsine  in  10  of  water,  be  mixed,  immediate  decomposition  occurs; 

the  hquor  becomes  milky,  smells  of  bitter  almonds,  it  contains  sugar, 
prussic  acid,  formic  acid,  and  volatile  oil,  and  the  emulsine  coagulates. 
It  is  most  probable  that  the  emulsine  is  itself  also  decomposed  in  this 
reaction,  but  we  may  explain  the  origin  of  these  bodies  from  the  amyg- 
daline alone,  thus : 


t  \ 


I 

i 


I 

1 


1  equiv.  of  prussic  acid  C9  HN     -n 
\\                                                           2        „        volatUe  oU  C28H12O4  /    =  C4oHa7N02?, 
!  11  I                                                         I        M        sugar  C6H5  05>   one  equivalent 

2  „        formic  acid  C4  H2  Oe  \    of  amygdaline 
7        „        water  H7  On  J 

In  the  cotelydon  of  the  almond,  the  amygdaline  and  emulsine  are  in 
distinct  ceUs,  and  have  no  means  of  acting  on  each  other,  but  when 
bruised  in  water,  both  dissolve  and  decomposition  immediately  occurs. 
The  preparation  of  the  oil,  by  distillation,  can  hence  be  fully  under- 
stood. 

The  mixture  of  amygdaline  and  emulsine  has  been  employed  as  a 
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means  of  prodacing  a  prossic  acid  of  standard  strength  for  medicinal 
purposes^  and  it  is  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  this  principle  that 
the  liquors  distilled  from  the  cherrylaurel  leaves,  peach  kernels,  etc., 
contain  the  prussic  acid.  The  quantity  of  prussic  acid  present  in  laurel 
water  may,  however,  be  very  variable,  and  a  dilute  prussic  acid  of  de- 
finite strength  is  much  preferable  for  medicinal  use. 

Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds — Hydruret  of  Benzyl. 
Formula— CuHfiOj,  or  Bz.H  =  Eq.  106. 

Prepared  by  distilling  bruised  bitter  almonds  with  water.  In  this 
rough  state  it  contains  a  great  quantity  of  prussic  acid,  from  which  it  is 
freed  by  distillation  with  some  water,  chloride  of  iron  and  lime.  It  is 
then  colourless,  of  a  strong  peculiar  smell,  sp.  gr.  1*043 ;  it  boils  at 
856® ;  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  forms  crystals 
of  benzoic  acid;  when  heated  with  hydrate  of  potash,  hydrogen  is 
evolved,  and  benzoate  of  potash  formed.  The  formula  of  this  oil  is 
C14H6O2,  but  from  the  series  of  compounds  to  which  it  gives  rise,  it  is 
believed  to  contain  an  organic  radical  CuHsOq  termed  benzyl,  and  its 
rational  formula  is,  therefore,  BzH.  See  p.  664. 

Chloride  of  BenzyL — Bz.Cl.  Is  formed  by  acting  on  the  hydruret 
with  chlorine.  It  is  a  liquid,  heavier  than  water ;  it  boils  at  383** ; 
when  heated  with  water  it  gradually  changes  into  benzoic  and  muriatic 
acids.  By  heating  chloride  of  benzyl  with  iodide  of  potassium,  iodide 
of  benzyl  is  formed ;  and  by  using  the  bromide,  sulphuret,  or  cyanide 
of  potassium,  compounds  of  benzyl  with  these  electro-negative  bodies 
may  be  formed. 

Amidide  of  Benzyl — Benitamide, — ^Bz.Ad.  Is  formed  by  acting  on 
chloride  of  benzyl  with  dry  ammonia,  2(HAd)  and  Bz.Cl  gives  Bz.Ad 
and  AdH.HCl;  it  forms  rhomboidal  prisms,  whch  melt  at  240°  and 
may  be  distilled  unaltered ;  heated  with  potash  it  gives  ammonia  and 
benzoate  of  potash. 

Oxide  of  Benzyl — Benzoic  Acid. — C14H5O8  +  HO  =  BzO  -f-  Aq.  Eq. 
122.  This  acid  is  found  ready  formed  in  the  resin  of  benzoin  and  in 
dragon's  blood ;  it  sometimes  appears  in  the  urine  of  herbivorous  ani- 
mals, in  place  of  hippuric  acid,  and  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  oil 
of  bitter  almonds,  and  of  amygdalinc. 

The  following  process  for  obtaining  it  pure  was  devised  at  the  same 
time  by  Mohr  and  HenneU ;  1  lb.  of  benzoin  resin,  in  powder,  is  to  be 
spread  on  the  bottom  of  a  metal  dish,  eight  or  nine  inches  diameter, 
and  two  inches  deep,  which  is  to  be  covered  with  a  drum  of  blotting 
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paper^  pasted  to  the  edge  of  the  dish;  the  whole  is  to  be  covered  with 
a  cylindrical  cap  of  stoat  packing  paper.  To  render  the  beat  imifonn, 
the  dish  is  to  be  placed  on  a  metal  plate,  covered  with  sand^  resting  on 
a  furnace ;  heat  being  cautiously  applied,  for  three  or  four  bonrs,  tk 
cap  is  found  full  of  splendid  crystals  of  benzoic  acid ;  the  empyreo- 
matic  oil,  which  usually  contaminates  the  sublimed  prodact,  beii^  ir- 
rested  by  the  drum  of  blotting  paper,  through  which  the  vapour  of  the 
acid  passes  freely. 

It  may  be  also  extracted  from  the  resins  by  boiling  these  with  lime; 
'I  a  soluble  benzoate  of  lime  is  produced,  from  which  the  benzoic  add  is 

precipitated  by  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid ;  it  is  then  to  be  dissolved 
in  boiling  water,  and  allowed  to  crystallize  by  cooling  slowly. 

Benzoic  acid  crystallizes  in  hexagonal  needles ;  when  pure  it  is  ino- 
dorous ;  it  reddens  litmus  feebly ;  melts  at  248^ ;  the  fused  add  boils 
first  at  462'*,  but  it  sublimes  freely  at  293^ ;  it  dissolves  in  25  parts 
of  boiling  water,  but  requires  200  parts  of  cold  water  for  its  solution; 
it  is  soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  alcohol  or  ether ;  it  forms  a  very  ex* 
tensive  series  of  salts,  of  which  few  require  special  notice. 

Benzoate  of  Z^W.— CaO.BzO  +  Aq.  Crystallizes  in  brilliant  prisms; 
at  a  dull  red  heat,  it  is  decomposed  into  carbonate  of  lime  and  iemone, 
the  formula  of  which  is  CisHsO.  Another  liquid,  benzin,  or  benzole, 
CjsHe,  is  at  the  same  time  formed  by  virtue  of  a  much  more  complex 
process,  napthaline,  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonic  oxide  being  evolved. 

Benzoate  of  Ammonia, — AdHa.O.BzO,  crystallizes  in  brilliant  plates. 
This  salt  is  employed  in  mineral  analysis,  to  separate  iron  from  manga- 
nese ;  a  solution  of  protoxide  of  iron,  not  containing  any  excess  of  acid, 
X  being  completely  precipitated  by  neutral  benzoate  of  ammonia,  whilst 

I  the  salts  of  manganese  are  not  aifected  by  it. 

Benzoate  of  SUoer. — AgO.BzO.  Obtained  by  double  decomposition, 
orystallizes  from  a  boiling  solution,  on  cooling,  in  brilliant  colourless 
needles. 

FormO'benzoic  Acid. — HBz  +  Fo.Oj  If  water,  saturated  with  the 
impure  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  be  mixed  with  muriatic  acid  and  evapo- 
rated, this  substance  crystallizes.  The  prussic  acid  is  decomposed  into 
formic  acid  and  ammonia  (p.  738),  and  the  nascent  formic  add  com- 
bines with  the  hydruret  of  benzyl;  in  this  body,  all  the  saturating  power 
of  the  formic  acid  is  preserved. 

If  a  current  of  chlorine  be  passed  through  a  solution  of  impure  oil 
of  bitter  almonds  in  water,  a  similar  body  is  formed,  consisting  of  ben- 
zoic acid  and  hydruret  of  benzyl.  Bz.H  +  BzO-  This  will  be  again 
referred  to  as  an  acid  of  a  peculiar  radical  stilbene,  and  called  iHidous 
acid.  CsflHisOs* 
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Hypo-sulpho-henzoic  Acid, — CuHiOj  +  S20a  +  2Aq.  This  body  is 
formecl  by  the  action  of  dry  sulphuric  acid  on  benzoic  acid.  A  viscid 
mass  results  which^  when  neutralized  by  barytes,  yields  a  salt  perma- 
nent in  the  air,  crystaUizing  in  rhomboidal  prisms,  and  having  the  for- 
mula CuHsOa  +  S2O5  +  2BaO  +  3Aq.  From  this  the  pure  acid  may 
be  obtained ;  it  is  decomposed  if  its  solution  be  boiled,  but  when  eva- 
porated in  vacuo  it  crystallizes.  The  sulpho-benzoate  of  copper  crys- 
tallizes in  large  rhombs  of  a  rich  blue  colour. 

BromO'henzoic  Acid. — Gj^H^BrOg  +  2Aq.  Is  formed  when  benzoate 
of  silver  is  decomposed  by  bromine.  It  is  a  crystalline  solid,  very 
soluble  in  water,  fuses  at  212^  and  sublimes  at  482^;  its  salts  are  all 
soluble  and  contain  two  atoms  of  base. 

Of  the  liquids  produced  by  the  distillation  of  benzoate  of  lime« 
benzone,  CisH^O  does  not  form  any  compounds.  It  is  a  heavy  oily 
liquid,  decomposed  by  chlorine,  but  not  by  alcalies.  It  is  produced  by 
the  abstraction  of  an  atom  of  carbonic  acid  from  benzoic  acid,  or  may 
be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  carbonic  oxide,  with  the  following  body, 
benzin  or  phene.  Q>\^^  which  produces  with  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid, 
and  chlorine,  a  series  of  bodies,  of  which  the  formulas  alone  need  be 
here  given,  they  are,  as  described  by  Mitscherlish,  their  discoverer — 

Sulpho  benzide  CiaHsSOa        Chlor-benzin  CnHcClc 

Sulpho-benzidic  acid  C13HAS2O5       Chlor-benzid  C12H3CI8 
Nitro-benzide  Ci^HaNO^       Azo-benxid     CisHsN 

I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  benzin  as  a  product  of  the  distilla- 
tion of  resin  and  coal.  It  is  colourless,  of  an  agreeable  ethereal  odour ; 
it  boils  at  187®;  its  specific  gravity  0*85  ;  that  of  its  vapour  is  2378 ; 
at  32^  it  freezes  into  a  cr}'stalline  mass  which  melts  first  at  43®  It 
has  latterly  assumed  much  theoretical  importance  as  the  basis  of  a  series 
of  very  numerous  derivatives,  including  picric  acid  and  aniline.  It 
has  been  recently  termed  phene,  and  its  radical  CjjHs  phenyl.  The 
above  noticed  bodies  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  compounds  of 
phenyl.     See  p.  842. 

Oil  of  bitter  Almonds  with  Ammonia, — By  the  action  of  water  of 
ammonia  on  hydruret  of  benzyl,  all  oxygen  is  removed,  and  a  crystal- 
line body,  hydrO'benzamide,  produced  ;  its  formula  is  C42HigN2.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  by  boiling  the  solution  is  decomposed  into 
ammonia  and  hydruret  of  benzyl.  The  nitrogen  here  enters  into  the 
constitution  of  the  radical,  replacing  the  oxygen,  and  the  body  is 
hydruret  of  azobenzyl  (CuH5.§N)  -f  H.  This  azobenzyl  is  itself  also 
formed  in  the  same  process  as  the  former,  and  also  the  azobenzailic 
acid  (C14H5.IN)  +  iN,  which  is  benzoic  acid,  in  which  all  oxygen  is  rc- 
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placed  by  nitrogen.     The  origin  of  these  bodies  is   explained  by  the 
constitution  of  the  radical  benzyl^  as  described  in  p.  666. 

Among  the  products  of  the  action  of  ammonia  on  hjdroret  of  benzjl 
is  one  termed  Amaritie.  It  is  an  organic  alcali^  its  composition^  C43H11N, 
being  isomeric  with  the  hydro-benzamide.  It  is  dissolved  hy  muriatie 
acid^  and  precipitated  by  ammonia.  It  crystallizes  in  fine  needles,  and 
forms  with  acids  well  defined  neutral  and  crystallizable  salts.  By  dis- 
tilling hydro-benzamide,  there  is  produced  another  organic  base,  termed 
Lcphine  ;  ammonia,  and  a  volatile  oil  are  given  off.  The  mass  in  the 
retort,  after  treatment  with  ether,  is  to  be  digested  with  muriatic  acid, 
which  dissolves  the  lophine ;  and  on  the  addition  of  ammonia  to  the 
liquid  the  lophine  precipitates.  It  forms  white  silky  crystals.  Its 
formula  is  C^^HigNj.  With  hot  nitric  acid  it  gives  an  orange-coloured 
body,  Nitrolopht/le,  C^^^nOi^.  The  mass  from  which  muriatic  add 
dissolved  the  lophine  contains  Amurone^  CajHnN. 

The  hydro-benzamide,  when  heated  with  caustic  potash,  gives 
Benzostilbene,  C3,Hn02,  and  B&nzolone,  C|iH04.,  whilst  ammom'a  is 
given  off.     These  bodies  are  both  crystalline. 

In  the  impure  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  a  substance  exists,  termed 
henzoine,  which  is  isomeric  with  the  oil,  its  formula  being  Ci4HcOj;  it 
crystallizes  in  colourless  prisms.  By  potash  it  gives  benzoic  acid  aud 
hydrogen.  By  ammonia  it  forms  a  substance  isomeric  with  hydro- 
benzamide.  By  chlorine  it  gives  muriatic  acid,  and  in  place  of  chloride 
of  benzyl,  a  crystalline  body  which  is  isomeric  with  that  radical,  its 
formula  being  CuH602.  This  is  termed  benzoil.  .  When  heated  with 
potash  it  gives  the  benzoilic  acid,  which  has  the  formula  CasHnOs+Aq. 

By  acting  on  oil  of  bitter  almonds  with  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of 
ammonium  in  alcohol,  Laurent  has  obtained  a  series  of  bodies  in  which 
the  oxygen  of  the  radical  benzyl  is  replaced  by  sulphur,  and  in  soidc 
cases  partly  by  azote.  There  should  thus  be  «w^A?-i^»v2ry^  (CitHsSi) 
corresponding  to  the  azobenzyl.  It  is  unnecessary  in  an  elementary 
work  to  enumerate  the  individual  substances ;  but  I  look  upon  their 
formation  as  corroborating  very  much  Berzelius^  idea,  that  the  true 
radical  of  the  benzoic  series,  is  the  carbo-hydrogen  CuH,  aud  tliat  the 
chloride,  &c.  of  benzyl,  are  really  oxy-chlorides,  &c.  (see  p.  667). 
Certainly,  the  element  wldch  remains  truly  constant  in  those  reactions, 
(and  hence  satisfies  the  definition  of  a  radical,  p.  666),  is  Ci4H^  and 
not  CuHfiOs. 

Slilbene. — If  the  hydruret  of  sulphobenzyl  be  distilled,  it  gives  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen ;  and  by  a  higher  temperature  there  sublimes  a 
body  termed  stUbene,  which  is  looked  upon  by  Laurent  as  the  radical 
of  a  great  number  of  these  complex  benzoyl  bodies.     The  stilbene 
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crystallizes  from  its  solution  in  hot  alcohol  or  ether^  in  colourless  pearly 
prisms^  like  the  mineral  stilbite.  It  melts  at  230^^  and  volatilizes  at 
568**.  Its  formula  is  CsgHis^  being  polymeric  with  benzin  or  phene^ 
C12H6.  It  forms  a  very  extensive  series  of  compounds^  of  which  it 
will  suffice  to  give  the  names  and  formulse  of  the  more  important. 
From  Hilbene,  Cti^x^  there  are — 

Chloride  of  Stitbene  CisHisCls 

ChlontUbaie  CssHiiCl 

NitrostUbasc  C28H11NO4. 

Oxide  of  Stilbene,  Benzoine  C38H13O4. 
Azostilbene,  Bcnzoinamidc    C2gHi)Az4. 
Stilbous  Acid«  BzO  +  BrH.  CssHisOft 
Stilbic  Acid,  Benzilic  Acid    C28H12O6 
NitroBtUbic  Acid  CimHuNOh 

ChloroBtUbic  Add  C»HiiC10io. 

These  are  only  examples  of  the  range  of  bodies  so  formed. 

Pictyle,  C42H15NO4. — Is  also  produced  by  acting  on  oil  of  bitter 
almonds  with  hydro-sulphuret  of  ammonia.  It  is  an  organic  base.  It 
crystallizes  in  colourless  octohedrons,  soluble  in  water.  Its  salts  have 
not  been  studied. 


Oil  of  Cinnamon  and  the  Derived  Compounds. 

This  oil  is  found  in  the  bark  and  flower  buds  of  the  laurus  cinna- 
momum  and  laurus  cassia.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  and  possesses  the 
odour  of  the  plant  in  the  highest  degree.  It  boils  at  428'' ;  its  formula 
is  C20H11O2,  and  for  distinction  I  shall  term  it  the  a  oil.  When  exposed 
to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  forms  another  oil,  which  is  that  gene- 
rally found  in  the  shops,  the  ?  oil,  the  formula  of  which  is  CigHgOj. 
Two  resins,  «  and  /3,  are  at  the  same  time  produced. 

r  a,  resin  =  CaoHi604 
3  atoms  of  a  oil ssCeonasOe  absorbing  \    ^        J  i^.  resin  =  CiaHsO 
6  atoms  of  oxjgen      =06  >  produce  ^  ^^^     _  c^HsOs 

^  5  atoms  water  »»  H»0$ 

The  jS  oil  of  cinnamon,  although  thus  only  a  product  of  the  decom- 
position of  the  true  oil,  is  very  important  from  the  variety  of  com- 
pounds it  gives  rise  to.  It  is  heavier  than  water ;  it  dissolves  in  water 
of  potash  or  of  barytes,  a  cinnamate  of  the  base  being  formed,  and  an 
oil  lighter  than  water  separating.  ^.{C^fifi^  and  HO  giving  Gi^HioOs 
and  C1SH7O3.    The  properties  of  this   oil  indicate  that  it  contains  an 
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organic  radical^  cinnamyl,  CigHyOat,  united  to  hydrogen.     It  is  ifdntni 
ofcinnaynyly  Ci.H,  and  the  oil  lighter  than  water,  is  Ci.Hs. 

Hydruret  of  cinnamyl  combines  directly  with  muriatic  add,  wU 
nitric  acid,  and  with  ammonia,  forming  compoands  which  are  solid  aid 
crystaUine.  Their  formute  are  CiH.HCl,CiH.HAd,  and  CiH.HO+N(\. 
By  chlorine  one-half  of  tlie  hydrogen  of  the  ^  oil  is  removed,  and  a  white 
crystalUne  body  formed,  C,gH4Cl40a.  The  chlorine  here  enters  into  Ae 
constitution  of  the  radical. 

Oil  of  cinnamon  combines  with  iodide  of  potassium  and  iodine  to 
form  a  substance  which  crystallizes  in  large  needles  of  a  brilliant  brosK 
colour,  like  permanganate  of  potash.  Its  formula  is  CiH.I,  +  XJ. 
Once  formed  it  is  decomposed  by  water.  It  was  discovered  by  Moor, 
of  DubUn,  and  analyzed  by  Apjohn. 

Cinnamic  Acid. — Ci.O  +  Aq.  May  be  abundantly  obtained  by  the 
action  of  potash  on  the  alcohohc  solutions  of  the  class  of  bodies 
termed  bahafns.  It  is  also  simply  formed  by  exposing  the  hydroret  of 
cinnamyl  to  the  air ;  it  absorbs  two  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  forms  crys- 
tallized  cinnamic  acid.  It  forms  colourless  groups  of  plates,  of  an 
acid  taste ;  it  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohd 
and  ether.  It  melts  at  264<>,  and  distils  over  at  554^  unchanged.  lb 
salts  are  exceedingly  similar  to  the  benzoates. 

By  the  action  of  an  excess  of  hot  nitric  acid,  both  oil  of  cinnamon 
and  cinnamic  acid  are  converted  into  oil  of  bitter  almonds  and  an  add 
closely  resembling  the  benzoic,  but  having  the  formula  CisHj^Os.  With 
cold  nitric  acid,  cinnamic  acid  directly  combines,  forming  the  nitio- 
cinnamic  acid  Ci.O  +  NOs. 


Nature  of  the  BaUaiM. 

The  origin  of  the  Balsam  of  Peru  is  closely  related  to  the  oil  of 
cinnamon.  It  consists  of  resinous  substances  (the  «  and  ff  cinnamic 
resms  ?)  and  of  an  oil  which  may  be  obtained  pure  by  distillation.  It 
is  called  cinnameine  ;  its  formula  is  CigllgOg,  being  isomeric  with  the 
P  of  oil  of  cinnamon.  It  is  neutral ;  but  when  its  alcoholic  solution 
is  boiled  with  potash,  it  forms  cinnaraate  of  potash;  or  by  simple 
boiling  of  its  alcoholic  solution,  cinnamic  ether  is  produced,  and  another 
oil,  peruvine,  is  separated,  the  formula  of  which  is  C,gH,s02.  In  these 
cases,  three  atoms  of  cinnameine  and  two  of  water  produce  two  atoms 
of  dry  cinnamic  acid  and  one  of  peruvine. 

These  researches  on  the  nature  of  this  balsam  are  due  to  Fremy; 
but  Richter  has  advanced  that  the  balsam  of  Peru  contains  two  oils. 
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which  he  terms  myriospermine  and  myroxyline,  the  relation  of  which  to 
peruvine  and  cinnameine  is  not  yet  established. 

The  Balsam  of  Tolu. — ^This  substance  yields  like  the  former,  cinna- 
meine, but  also  benzoic  acid,  and  a  heavy  oil  isomeric  with  oil  of  bitter 
almonds.  By  destructive  distillation  it  yields  a  carbohydrogen,  toluol 
whose  formula  is  CuHg ;  the  theoretical  position  of  which  is  very  inte- 
resting, as  it  may  be  considered  the  true  origin  of  the  benzyl  series,  as 
CuHg  =  Bz.  Ha ;  and  the  different  bodies  of  that  series  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  formed  by  the  replacement  in  different  ways  of  the  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen ;  thus,  BZ.HO2.  Bz.Hj.  Bz.ClOa  etc.,  as  the  pAene  or 
benzol  has  been  described  (p.  842).  With  nitric  acid  toluol  forms  a 
compound  nitrotoluol  CuHyN04.  It  is  liquid.  When  heated  with 
lime  the  elements  of  carbonic  acid  are  removed,  and  the  very  important 
organic  basis  is  formed,  aniline,  CiaH^N,  which  has  been  already  de- 
scribed. U  nitrotoluidine  be  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuret  of  ammo- 
nia, sulphur  is  deposited,  and  a  base  tohidine  formed,  the  composition 
of  which  is  C14H9N. 

The  toluole  forms  further  compounds  with  nitric  acid,  with  chlorine, 
and  with  sulphuric  acid,  in  all  of  which,  more  or  less,  hydrogen  is  re- 
placed by  the  other  electro-negative  elements. 

The  resin  storax  yields  by  distillation  with  water  a  volatile  oil,  a 
carbo-hydrogen,  CieHg.  which  may  also  be  produced  by  the  distillation 
of  the  cinnamic  acid,  which  from  C18H8O4,  yields  CisHg  and  C9O4.  This 
styrol  gradually  changes,  when  heated,  into  a  soUd  metastyroL  With 
nitric  acid,  bromine,  and  chlorine,  it  forms  a  series  of  compounds  in 
which  hydrogen  is  more  or  less  replaced,  and  which  determine  its  mole- 
cule to  be  CieHg,  while  that  of  metastyrol  appears  to  be  CuH7. 

The  rt9m  gnaiacum  yields  by  distillation  a  volatile  oil,  having  distinctly 
acid  properties.  Its  formula  is  Ci4Hg04,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  hy- 
druret  of  guiacyl,  Ci4Hy04  +  H.  Another  body  obtained  from  the 
resin  is  the  guiacic  acid,  CiaHgOg,  and  a  neutral  oil,  guiacene,  the  for- 
mula of  which  is  CjoHgOa. 

Oil  of  Cloves,  Eugenic  Acid,  8fc. 

The  oil  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  undeveloped  flowerbuds  of 
the  eugenia  caryophyllata,  is  a  mixture  of  several  bodies.  By  the  action 
of  potash  it  is  separated  into  a  volatile  oil  which  does  not  possess  active 
properties,  is  lighter  than  wrf!er,  and  consists  of  CioHg,  whilst  an 
eugenate  of  potash  dissolves.  From  this  solution  the  eugenic  add  is 
precipitated  by  any  strong  acid. 
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Eugenic  Acid. — Heavy  Oil  of  Cloves. — 02411,505.  Is  a  cobnikss 
oil^  sp.  gr.  1*079;  it  boils  at  470^;  its  taste  and  smeU  are  those  of 
cloves.  It  forms  with  the  metallic  oxides  weU  defined  salts,  most  of 
which  are  soluble  and  crystallizable. 

When  the  common  oil  of  cloves  is  kept  for  some  time,  it  deposits  a 
crystalline  substance,  caryophyUine^  Cj^HieOj;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol; 
insoluble  in  water.  It  is  volatile.  From  water,  distilled  with  dovo^ 
a  different  body  separates  in  pearly  scales,  having  the  formula  Cgo^nOi. 
It  is  called  euge^iine. 

The  eugenic  acid  and  eugenine  are  rendered  blood-red  by  contact 
with  nitric  acid. 

The  lAght  Oil  of  Cloves  has  sp.  gr.  =  0-918 ;  it  boils  at  287". 

Oil  of  Spinea  Ulmaria — Salicide  of  Hydrogen. 

The  oil  distilled  from  the  flowers  of  the  meadow-sweet  is  a  mixture 
of  a  light  and  of  a  heavy  oil,  with  a  soUd  body  like  camphor.  The 
heavy  oil  is  of  much  interest,  from  the  number  of  compounds  which  it 
forms,  and  from  our  being  able  to  form  it  at  will,  although  from  a 
body,  salicine,  which  has  not  been  found  to  exist  in  the  spireea.  The 
impure  oil  of  spinea  is  purified  by  adding  potash,  by  which  the  hght 
oil  is  separated,  and  salicide  of  potassium  formed,  which,  when  acted  on 
by  sulphuric  acid,  yields  the  salicide  of  hydrogen  pure. 

To  form  it  artificially,  equal  parts  of  salicine  and  bichromate  of  potash 
arc  to  be  distilled  with  2^  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  20  of  water. 
There  is  heat  evolved  and  much  gas  disengaged.  On  then  distiDing, 
the  heavy  oil  passes  over.  Two  atoms  of  dry  salicine  (C42H240i§), 
without  any  oxygen,  might  yield  three  atoms  of  oil,  3(Ci4ll604),  and 
six  of  water ;  but  the  reaction  is  far  more  compHcated  in  reality,  as 
four  parts  of  salicine  yield  but  one  of  oil. 

The  properties  of  this  oil  show  it  to  be  a  compound  of  a  radical, 
(C14H5O4),  saUcyle,  Syl,  with  hydrogen ;  it  acts  as  a  hydracid  in  com- 
bining with  metallic  oxides;  its  specific  gravity  is  1'173;  it  boils  at 
380®.  The  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  is  4260.  In  this  and  in 
composition  it  agrees  with  crystallized  benzoic  acid,  with  which  it  is 
isomeric.  The  alcaline  salicides  are  soluble  and  crystallizable ;  those 
of  lead,  zinc,  and  mercury  are  insoluble.  If  a  solution  of  any  salicide 
be  mixed  with  a  solution  of  a  sesqui-salt  of  iron,  the  Uquor  assumes  a 
fine  purple  colour,  by  which  the  oil  is  well  characterized. 

When  salicide  of  hydrogen  is  heated  with  caustic  potash,  hydrogen 
is  evolved  and  salicylic  acid,  Syl.O,  formed ;  the  potash  salt  being 
dissolved  in  water,  and  muriatic  acid  added,  the  new  acid  is  precipitated 
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and  is  purified  by  recrystallization;  it  dissolves  i«  boiling  water;  it  may 
be  sablimed^  and  condenses  in  long  needles^  like  benzoic  acid ;  it 
possesses  the  usual  acid  properties ;  its  salts  are  generally  soluble,  and 
resemble  closely  the  benzoates. 

By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  salicide  of  hydrogen,  chloride  ofsalicyle 
is  formed,  Syl.  CI. ;  it  crystallizes  in  rhomboidal  tables,  which  melt 
and  sublime  undecomposed ;  bromine  and  iodine  give  similar  com- 
pounds; with  nitric  acid  it  produces  niirosalicyli<!  acid,  SyLNO^ 
which  crystallizes  in  long  prisms,  and  unites  with  bases  forming  salts. 

The  connection  of  salicyl  with  benzyl  is  very  remarkable,  they  con- 
tain the  same  hydrogen  and  carbon,  CuHs,  but  it  is  combined  in  salicyl 
witli  4,  and  in  benzyl  with  but  2  atoms  of  oxygen.  By  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  the  chloride  of  salicyl  and  on  the  oil,  this  relation  is  more 
clearly  shown,  for  the  oxygen  in  the  radical  may  be  brought  to  the 
composition  of  benzyl.  Thus,  the  chlorosalicamide  is  C42H16CI3O6N2, 
or  properly  3(CuH502.^N)Cl;  that  is  (Bz.|N).Cl.  By  the  direct 
action  of  ammonia  on  the  salicide  of  hydrogen,  the  corresponding 
CuHsOj.JN)  +  H  may  be  formed.  To  this  new  radical,  which  is 
evidently  nitruret  of  benzyl,  the  name  azosalicyl  might  be  given, 
(see  p.  853.) 

If  salicylic  acid  or  salicylate  of  barytes  be  carefully  distilled,  the  acid 
resolves  itself  into  carbonic  acid,  and  a  new  liquid  product  carbolic  add 
CuHsOfi  producing  C.2O4  and  C12H6O2.  This  carbolic  acid  is  also  found 
as  an  ingredient  in  the  volatile  oils  produced  in  the  distillation  of  coal, 
and  is  looked  upon  by  Laurent  as  hydrate  of  phenyl,  the  radical  of  the 
"phene  series  already  so  often  noticed.  The  history  of  this  body  has 
been  fully  given  when  describing  the  products  of  destructive  distil- 
lation in  the  former  chapter. 

Sulphur  Essential  Oils — Allyle  Series, 

When  the  seeds  of  either  black  or  white  mustard  are  subjected  to 
processes  similar  to  those  by  which  amygdaline  is  extracted  from  bitter 
almonds,  substances  are  obtained  which  appear  to  have  the  same  relation 
to  the  formation  of  oil  of  mustard  as  the  amygdaline  and  emulsine  have 
to  the  evolution  of  hydruret  of  benzyle,  but  their  chemical  history  is 
as  yet  very  imperfect,  and  their  exact  composition  unknown.  The  sub- 
stances that  have  been  described  are  as  follows : — 

Sulphosinapisine  is,  when  pure,  white,  solid,  and  crystalline.  It 
dissolves  in  alcohol  and  water.  It  contains  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
oxygen,  and  sulphur,  but  its  formula  is  not  known.  With,  an  alcolioUc 
solution  of  potash  it  yields  a  sulphuret  and  a  sulphocyanide  oi  potassium, 
and  ammonia  is  given  off. 
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It  has  recently  been  stated  that  the  so-called  sulphosinapisine  con- 
tains potash^  and  is  really  a  salt  of  an  acid  myronic  acid,  the  properties 
of  which  are  the  same  as  those  just  described.  It  forms  salts  whidi 
have  a  bitter  taste. 

The  albuminous  principle  existing  in  the  mustard  seeds  is  tensed 
myrosine,  its  precise  formula  is  not  known ;  in  properties  it  is  quite 
analogous  to  emuhine  or  synaptase.  When  added  to  a  solution  of 
myronic  acid  it  induces  a  kind  of  fermentation^  and  oil  of  black  mustud 
is  evolved.  Fremy  states  that  both  white  and  black  mustard  contain 
myronic  acid,  but  if  so  the  same  oil  should  be  obtained  from  both  bj 
distillation  with  water^  which  is  not  the  case. 

Another  body  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  black  mustard  is  sinajwine, 
it  is  solid  and  crystalline ;  it  does  not  contain  sulphur^  and  resembles 
very  closely  an  unsaponifiable  fat.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  anv 
share  in  the  production  of  the  oil. 

When  the  seeds  of  black  mustard  are  distilled  with  water  a  hea?? 
volatile  oil  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  myronic  acid  or  sul- 
phosinapisine. This  oil  has  a  sp.  gr.  1035  ;  its  taste  is  pungent^  and 
odour  sharply  irritating ;  it  contains  sulphur  and  nitrogen  ;  its  formula 
being  CgHftNSa.  The  sp.  gr.  of  it  impure  is  8870.  When  acted  on 
by  nitric  acid  it  forms  sulphuric  acid  and  organic  products.  With 
potash  it  gives  a  mixture  of  sulphuret  and  sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium, 
and  evolves  ammonia  and  organic  products.  With  sulphuret  of  po- 
tassium it  produces  sulphocyanide  of  potassium^  and  a  heavy  oil  identi- 
cal with  that  obtained  from  garlic  and  from  assafoctida. 

If  oil  of  mustard  be  treated  with  ammonia  it  forms  a  crystalline 
product^  having  the  formula  CsHgNaSs.  This  body  acts  as  an  organic 
base ;  it  is  called  thiosinnamine.  When  it  is  put  into  contact  with 
oxide  of  lead  it  loses  all  its  sulphur  and  some  hydrogen^  and  is 
converted  into  another  base  sinnamine,  the  formula  of  which  is 
CaHeNj. 

If  oil  of  mustard  be  decomposed  by  barytes  or  by  oxide  of  lead,  the 
reaction  is  more  regular  than  with  potash,  and  the  products  are  found 
to  be  sulphuret  of  carbon,  and  a  new  base  having  the  formula 
CuHiaNjOQ.  and  termed  Sinapoline.  This  formula  I  believe  indicates  a 
compound  of  amide  and  cyanate  of  allyle,  CgH^Ad  +  CgHftO.CyO. 

The  volatile  oils  obtained  from  the  pungent  cocilearias,  as  iane- 
radish,  and  &om  the  alliaria  officinalis  are  identical  with  that  from 
black  mustard. 

When  the  common  garlic,  allium  sativum,  is  distilled  with  water  a 
heavy  oil  is  obtained  having  the  odour  of  the  plant,  and  closely  con- 
nected with  the  oil  of   mustard.      If  assafcetida  be  distilled  it  is  found 
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to  yield  two  oils  one  lighter  and  the  other  denser  than  water.  The 
heavy  oil  is  identical  with  oil  of  garlic,  as  is  also  oil  of  onions,  allium 
cepa.  These  oils  have"all  the  formula  CgHaS.  They  may  be  artificially 
produced  by  distilling  the  oil  of  mustard  with  sulphuret  of  potassium, 
thus  showing  the  organic  radical  of  both  oils  to  be  the  same.  Indeed 
there  appears  no  doubt  but  that  oil  of  mustard  is  the  sulphocyanide, 
and  oil  of  garlic  the  sulphuret  of  a  radical  Ce'S^,  to  which  the  name 
allyle  has  been  given.     Thus 

Sulphuret  of  AUyle,  A1.S       =  C6H5S.    Oil  of  Garlic. 
Sulphocyanide  AUyle,  Al.Scy  =  CsHsNaS.    Oil  of  Mustard. 

This  allyle  series  is  probably  extensive  although  as  yet  but  little 
studied.  The  formula  and  origin  of  the  base  sinapoline,  above  des- 
cribed, indicates  the  probable  existence  of  amides  and  cyanates  of  allyle, 
and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  carbohydrogen,  termed  tnesityl,  and 
assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  series  of  bodies  derived  from  acetone,  is 
either  identical  or  isomeric  with  allyle;  thus  presenting  a  point  of 
view  remarkably  worthy  of  being  accurately  examined.  (See  page 
805.) 


2ND  CLASS.— OILS  PRE-EXISTING  IN  THE  PLANT— PROPERTIES 

NOT  ACID. 

These  oils  are  very  numerous,  and  so  similar  in  properties  that  a 
special  description  is  quite  unnecessary  for  each.  They  are  characterized 
by  not  dissolving  in  solution  of  potash,  by  being  lighter  than  water, 
and  by  a  less  energetic  action  on  the  animal  system  than  the  oils  of  the 
first  class.  They  combine  with  muriatic  acid  to  form  heavy  oily  sub- 
stances, in  some  cases  crystalline.  When  put  in  contact  with  iodine, 
they  frequently  combine  with  it  so  energetically,  as  to  produce  a  feeble 
explosion.  By  chlorine,  hydrogen  is  removed,  and  an  oily  liquid  heavier 
than  water  is  produced.  The  oil,  as  yielded  by  the  plant,  consists  of 
two  substances,  one  solid  (slearoptenj,  the  other  liquid  (elaopten)  ;  the 
former  generally  crystallizes  when  the  oil  is  long  kept.  I  prefer  to  term 
the  liquid  simply  the  oil,  and^the  solid  portion  the  camphor  of  the 
plant.  We  sometimes  observe  these  oils  forming  the  camphor,  arti- 
ficially, by  contact  with  water. 

These  oils  may  be  very  naturally  divided  into  two  groups,  according 
as  they  contain  oxygen  or  not.     The  following  table  incluies  aUi  t\\e 
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important  facts  of   the  history   of   the   oils    (elaoptens)    coDtaining 
oxygen  : 


Plant  jielding  the  Oil. 

Sp.  gr. 
as  liquid. 

Boiling 
Point 

Formula. 

Sp.  gr. 

of  Vapour. 

1 

Cajepat 

0-927 

3470 

C10H9O 

1 

Lavender 

0-897 

397<» 

CiaHuOs 

Bosmarj 

0-897 

365» 

C45U»09 

Pennyroyal 

0-925 

.   395<» 

CioHsO 

Camphor  tree 

0-910 

•  •• 

C»Hi60 

Valerian 

... 

518- 

C20H12O 

Spearmint 

0-914 

•  •a 

CssHssO 

Marjoram 

0-867 

3540 

C60U40O 

Asarum 

•  •• 

•  •• 

C16H9OS 

1 

FenneU 

0-997 

•  •• 

CioHiaOi 

Anise 

•  •• 

•  •• 

C30U12O3 

1 
t 

Peppermint 

0-902 

•  •• 

C2lH«)02 

1 
1 

Rue 

0-837 

44e«> 

CasHssOs 

7690 

Olihanum     . 

0-866 

323» 

C35H28O 

Cumin 

0-860 

418'> 

CsoHisOa 

5094 

Prom  the  recent  experiments  of  Gerhardt  and  Cahours,  it  appears  that 
by  the  action  of  fased  hydrate  of  potash^  most  essential  oils,  containiag 
oxygen,  may  be  separated  into  an  acid,  and  an  oil  destitute  of  oxygen. 
Some  of  the  results  obtained  by  those  chemists  are  of  great  interest; 
thus,  from  the  oil  of  valerian  C20H12O,  valerianic  acid  is  obtained,  and 
an  oil  which  absorbs  oxygen  with  great  rapidity  and  generates  common 
camphor.     The  oil  of  chamomile  also  yields  valerianic  acid. 

The  oil  of  cumin  (cuminum  cyminum),  of  which  the  characters  hare 
been  given  in  the  table,  yields,  when  treated  with  hydrate  of  potash,  a 
pecuhar  acid,  cumenic  acid,  whose  formula  is  CmHuOs  +  Aq. ;  it  is 
perfectly  white,  crystaUizes  in  fine  prismatic  tables,  tastes  sour,  fuses  at 
197®,  and  may  be  distilled  unchanged.  If  cumenate  of  barytes  be 
distilled  at  a  dull  red  heat,  a  colourless  liquid  oil  is  obtained,  which 
boils  at  292**;  it  is  termed  cymen;  its  formula  is  CigHis,  being  isomerk 
with  mesitylene ;  with  sulphuric  acid  cymen  unites,  forming  cymennU' 
phuric  acid,  Gi^m^^Oq,  which  forms  well  characterized  soluble  salts. 
By  the  action  of  chlorine  and  of  bromine  on  the  oil  of  cumen,  heavy 
oily  compounds  are  obtained,  whose  formulae  are  CjoHnOjCl,  and 
CsoIIiiOa«Br. 

It  is  evident  that  in  these  compounds  a  radical  (cumyl)  CjoHiiO„ 
exactly  analogous  to  benzyl,  may  be  assumed,  and  the  cymen  has  the 
place  of  benzin.  The  carbo-hydrogen  of  the  oil  of  cumin  is  termed  by 
Cahours,  cumen;  its  formula  is  C20H14;  its  specific  gravity  0*860;  it 
boils  at  330°  ;  it  may  be  prepared  artificially  also  from  common  cam- 
phor ;  with  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  cumensulpAuric  acid,  which  resem- 
bles completely  the  other  acids  of  that  class. 
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The  stearopteus  or  camphors  coiitaiuing  oxygen,  will  be  described  bye 
and  bye. 

The  following  tabic  contains  a  similar  view  of  the  most  impottaiit  oils 
not  contaiiiing  oxygen : 


Plnot  yielding  the 

Kp.  Gr. 

BoHiae 

Formula. 

Sp.Gr.aa 

Circular  polarizing 

Oil. 

113  liquid. 

Point. 

Vapour. 

power. 

Citron 

0-847 

343" 

^  hi  V. 

jli 

+   SO"  ».   riRht 

Copaiva 

0-878 

473" 

+  34"  2,  left 

Pnrsldy       . 

410" 

t    5; 

0'S39 

311" 

S    ■= 

«|  ™ 

—  3°5,leit'' 

Savine 

315" 

a  S-bJT 

Cubcba 

0-929 

=       "5 

-35.S 

—  40"l'irft"' 

Black  Pepper     . 

III 

Borpimotto 

I     If 

+  29"  3','right 

Turpentine 

0804 

aii^ 

fll 

_  43°  3,  left 

<     '^    •  < 

Although  these  oils  have  all  the  same  pet  cent,  composition,  they 
differ  in  the  formula  of  their  atom ;  that  of  turpentine  being  ChHis  ; 
that  of  cubebs,  CjjHu,  and  all  the  other  being  CjoHg,  Although  even 
as  given  in  the  table,  they  constitute  a  remarkable  group  of  isomeric 
bodies,  yet  each  is  capable  of  changing  its  molecular  condition  in  va- 
rious ways,  and  thus  generating  other  bodies,  still  more  closely  isomeric, 
as  they  differ  only  in  their  action  on  polarized  light.  Of  these  changes 
I  shall  describe  only  those  of  oil  of  turpentine,  which  will  serve  as  an 
eample. 

By  contact  with  oil  of  vitriol,  oil  of  turpentine  changes  into  another 
liquid,  which  has  the  same  specific  gravity  both  in  the  state  of  liquid 
and  of  vapour,  the  same  boiling  point,  and  the  same  atomic  weight, 
but  is  totally  without  action  on  polarized  light.  This  new  liqnid  is 
called  terehene.  If  the  oil  of  turpentine  be  acted  on  by  muriatic  acid 
gas,  it  combines  therewith,  forming  a  dense  liquid,  which  is  muriate 
of  terebene,  and  which  has  no  action  on  light ;  but  another  portion  of 
the  turpentine  unites  with  the  muriatic  acid,  unchanged,  and  forms  a 
solid,  which  crystallizes  in  fine  white  prisms,  and  from  its  remarkable 
odour,  is  called  artificial  camphor.  In  this  solid,  the  oil  of  turpentine 
preserves  all  its  action  upon  h'ght,  and  for  convenience  it  may  obtain 
the  name  of  campkene,  and  the  solid  is  then  muriate  of  camphene.  Now 
if  this  solid  be  distilled  with  lime,  the  muriatic  acid  is  removed  and  an 
oil  obtained,  which  differs  from  campbenc  only  in  having  no  action  on 
light,  whilst  it  differs  from  terebene  in  forming  with  muriatic  acid,  a 
solid  product.  This  oil  is  termed  campiilene  and  the  mvriate  ofcam- 
philene  is  distinguished  from  the  muriate  of  camphene,  in  \)cmg  quite 
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destitute  of  rotatory  power.  From  none  of  these  prod  acts  can  the  ine 
oil  of  turpentine^  or  camphene,  be  regenerated.  There  are  thus  ihm 
forms  of  oil  of  turpentine,  of  which  two  give  solid  compoands,  and  tk 
third  a  Uquid,  with  muriatic  acid ;  two  are  without  action  on  light,  but 
the  camphene  rotates  powerfully  to  the  left :  with  chlorine  they  iD 
give  heavy  liquids,  all  of  which  have  the  formula  CsoHisCLi,  but  are  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  their  action  upon  polarized  light;  the 
chlO'Camphene  presenting  the  anomalous  character  of  a  rotatory  povcr 
to  the  right. 

When  oil  of  turpentine  is  mixed  with  nitric  acid  and  gently  heated, 
a  thick  and  heavy  oily  substance  is  produced,  apparently  by  their  dind 
union,  and  may  be  separated  by  the  addition  of  cold  water.  If,  how- 
ever, the  materials  be  left  to  themselves,  after  some  time  violent,  almost 
explosive  action  sets  in,  copious  red  fumes  are  given  off,  and  a  resinoos 
material  formed,  which  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  dissolves,  and  tk 
solution  on  cooling  yields  crystals  of  turpetUinic  acid.  Its  compositaon 
was  found  by  Bromeis  to  be  CuHgOy  +  Aq.  The  exact  theory  of  its 
formation  has  not  been  as  yet  ascertained. 

The  other  oils  of  this  class  are  capable  of  similar  metamorphoses 
which  need  not  be  specially  detailed. 

The  type  C^H^  exists  probably  in  all  essential  oils,  for  it  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  former  table,  of  oils  containing  oxygen,  that  their 
formulae  consist  in  multiples  of  C5H4,  combined  with  oxygen,  or  widi 
the  elements  of  water. 

B.  Of  the  Camphors  or  Stearoptens  of  the  Oils. 

The  most  remarkable  substances  of  this  class  are  the  common  cam- 
phors which  are  extracted  from  the  wood  of  the  laurus  camphora  and 
of  the  dryabalanops  camphora,  by  distillation  with  water.  In  the 
plants  they  are  mixed  with  the  camphor-oil  (GssHj^)  from  the  gradual 
oxidation  of  which  the  common  camphor  appears  to  be  produced. 

The  laurel  camphor  forms  a  white  semitransparent  mass,  crystallized 
in  regular  octohedrons.  It  is  very  tough  and  difficult  to  powder;  its 
specific  gravity  is  0.986;  its  taste  is  bitter;  its  odour  is  well  known; 
it  melts  347®  and  boils  at  390®,  subUming  unaltered ;  it  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  but  easily  so  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  its  formula  is 
CS0H16O2.  The  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  is  5317,  which  might 
be  considered  as  formed  by  one  volume  of  vapour  of  camphene  and 
and  half  a  volume  of  oxygen  (4776  +  551*3).  Hence  camphor  and 
camphor-oil  may  be  looked  upon  as  oxides  of  an  oil  of  the  turpentine 
family. 
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The  dryabalanops  or  Borneo  camphor  resembles  completely,  in  physical 
properties,  the  common  camphor,  but  it  contains  more  hydrogen,  its 
formula  being  C10H9O.  By  strong  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  first  into 
common  camphor,  and  then  into  camphoric  acid,  water  being  produced. 

When  camphor  is  heated  with  lime,  water,  and  an  oil,  camphron 
(CsoHmO),  are  produced.  With  muriatic  acid  it  unites,  forming  a 
colourless  liquid,  whose  formula  is  C20H17O2CI.  By  boiling  with  strong 
nitric  acid  it  is  completely  converted  into  camphoric  acid. 

This  acid  crystallizes  in  small  rhomboidal  tables,  which  tastes  sour 
and  bitter;  it  melts  at  145%  gives  off  water,  and  leaves  the  anhydrous 
acid,  which  melts  at  423°  and  distils  over  at  518**  without  alteration. 
The  formula  of  the  anhydrous  acid  is  C10H7O3  ;  the  crystals  contain  an 
atom  of  water.  The  salts  of  camphoric  acid  are  not  important,  and 
appear  to  differ  in  properties  according  as  the  dry  or  hydrated  acid  was 
employed  to  form  them.  The  camphorate  of  ether  is  a  dense  liquid, 
which,  with  camphoric  acid,  forms  the  camphovinic  acid,  a  thick 
heavy  liquid  which  is  decomposed  by  heat,  and  forms  unimportant  salts. 

When  camphor  is  distilled  with  glacial  phosphoric  acid,  water  is 
formed,  and  a  volatile  oil  passes  over,  having  the  formula  C20H14,  and 
identical  in  every  respect  with  the  cymen  obtained  from  oil  of  cumin,  as 
described  in  p.  862. 

When  camphor  in  vapour  is  passed  over  hydrate  of  potash,  heated 
to  about  700%  an  acid  is  formed,  which  has  the  formula  CjoHnOs  +  Aq. 
This  campholeic  acid  fuses  at  176»  and  boils  at  482** ;  it  may  be  dis- 
tilled unchanged.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  abundantly 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallizes  from  these  solutions  on  cooling. 
When  it  is  heated  with  phosphoric  acid,  a  volatile  oil  is  produced, 
eampholen,  having  the  formula  CigHie.  When  campholeate  of  lime 
is  distilled,  another  oily  fluid  is  formed,  whose  formula  is  C19H17O. 

Of  the  camphors  of  the  other  volatile  oils,  only  a  few  require  any 
detailed  notice.  The  characters  of  most  of  them  are  given  in  the 
following  table : 


Plant  giying  the 

Sp.  Gr. 

Melting 

BoUing 

Sp.  Gr. 
of  Vapour. 

Formula. 

Camphor. 

as  liquid. 

Point. 

Point. 

RoBC  (Otto) 

•  •  • 

770 

550«» 

CH 

Parsly 

•  •  • 

700 

5520 

C12H7O4 

Iris  Florentma 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

... 

CHO 

Elicampane 

•  •  • 

loeo 

••« 

Ci5H,oOj 

Asanim 

•  •  « 

1040 

530O 

Cl6H„04 

FenneU 

1014 

68« 

4280 

CaoHiaCH 

Anise 

•  •• 

64o 

430O 

5^ 

CaoHiaOa 

Peppennint    . 

•  •  • 

910 

406° 

5455 

C21H20O2 

Cubebs 

•  •  • 

>*. 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

CieHuO 

Turpentine     . 

1057 

302O 

31 1« 

•  •  • 

CaoHaoO* 

- 

55 
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On  comparing  these  formulee  with  those  of  the  corresponding  oils 
(p.  S6])^  it  is  seen  that  the  camphors  arise  from  various  causes;  io 
some  cases  they  are  isomeric  with  the  oils^  in  others  oxides  of  them, 
and  in  others  hydrates;  thus,  the  camphor  of  turpeutine  may  be 
formed  at  will,  by  agitating  the  oil  with  water  and  then  exposing  it  to 
cold ;  the  hydrate  crystallizes  out  in  colourless  prisms^  sometimes  of 
great  size. 

The  peppermint  camphor  has  been  found  to  yield,  by  the  action  of 
re-agents,  a  series  of  compounds.  Thus,  by  the  action  of  glacial  phos- 
phoric acid,  or  of  oil  of  vitriol,  a  hght  oil  was  obtained^  having  the 
formula  CsiHig,  which  is  termed  menthen.  By  the  action  of  chlorine, 
a  tliick  heavy  liquid  is  produced,  C21H14CI5OS.  By  nitric  acid,  mentheu 
yields  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  C21H18O9.,  which  possesses  acid  propertks; 
and  with  chlorine,  menthen  yields  a  sirupy  yellow  liquid,  having  the 

formula  C21H13CI5. 

The   anise-camphor  yields   with  bromine    a    crystalline   substance 

C2oll9Br302,  and  with  sulphuric  acid  an  oily  substance,  aniso'lne,  isomeric 
with  itself.  By  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  a  body  which  crystal- 
lizes in  long  needles,  anisic  acid  CigHcOs  +  Aq.  which  forms  salts  with 
metallic  oxides,  and  gives  by  further  action  the  nitranUiic  acid,  CisHj 
NO9  +  Aq.  and  iiiiranisid,  CjoHioNaOjo. 

C.  Of  the  Resins, 

The  bodies  of  this  class  approach  closely  to  the  camphors  in  composi- 
tion and  properties,  but  are  distinguished  by  not  being  volatile  withont 
decomposition,  and  being  generally  capable  of  acting  as  acids.  The 
most  important  will  be  first  specially  noticed,  and  the  properties  and 
formulae  of  those  remaining  expressed  in  a  table. 

Resins  of  Turpentine. — The  ordinary  white  resin  co-exists,  in  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  pine,  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  is  obtained  by  making 
incisions  through  the  bark,  when  the  thick  tenacious  turpentine  flows 
out.  This,  when  distilled  with  water,  gives  off  the  oil,  whilst  the  resin 
remains,  and  is  called  colophmiy.  It  is  a  mixture  of  two  resins  which, 
though  having  the  same  composition,  differ  in  properties,  and  are  termed 
the  pinic  and  sylvic  acids. 

The  Pinic  Acid  is  obtained  by  digesting  colophony  reduced  to  fine 
powder,  in  cold  spirit  of  sp.  gr.  0*865,  which  does  not  dissolve  sylvic 
acid.  The  solution  is  to  be  mixed  with  a  spirituous  solution  of  acetate 
of  copper,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms.  T\\\spinate  of  copper  is  to  be 
dissolved  in  strong  boiling  spirit,  decomposed  by  a  little  muriatic  acid, 
and  then  mixed  with  water ;  the  pinic  acid  precipitates  as  a  resinous 
powder  which  may  be  dried  at  a  moderate  heat. 
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When  quite  pure,  pinic  acid  is  colourless;  it  melts  at  267%  but 
becomes  soft  at  149^ ;  its  solution  in  alcohol  reacts  acid.  It  expels 
carbonic  acid  from  bases ;  its  alcaline  salts  are  soluble ;  its  earthy  and 
metallic  salts  insoluble  in  water,  but  many  of  them  soluble  in  spirit ;  its 
formula  is  C4oH3o04. 

When  a  solution  of  pinic  acid  in  alcohol  is  long  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  forms  oxypinic  acid,  the  formula  of  which  is 
C4oH3o08 ;  it  is  a  stronger  acid  than  the  pinic.  When  heated  with 
lime,  pinic  acid  is  decomposed,  and  three  different  volatile  oils  obtained, 
which  need  not  be  specially  noticed. 

The  Sylvic  Acid  remains  when  the  pinic  acid  is  dissolved  by  weak 
alcohol.  As  it  is  not  pure,  the  residue  is  to  be  dissolved  in  two  parts 
of  boiling  spirit  of  0*865  ;  on  cooling  the  sylvic  acid  separates.  By  a 
second  solution  all  the  traces  of  pinic  acid  may  be  removed.  The  pure 
sylvic  acid  crystallizes  from  its  alcoholic  solution  in  colourless  rhombic 
prisms;  it  melts  at  212^;  it  is  easily  soluble  in  strong  alcohol  and  in 
ether,  but  insoluble  in  water ;  its  formula  is  C4oHao04.  Its  salts  are 
exactly  similar  to  those  of  pinic  acid. 

When  either  pinic  or  sylvic  acids  are  kept  melted  for  some  time,  they 
become  brown,  and  change  into  a  resin  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  possessed  of  stronger  acid  properties  than  either :  it  is  termed  co- 
lophonic  acid;  it  exists  in  small  quantity  in  common  resin. 

The  turpentine  of  the  pinus  maritima  contains  an  acid  isomeric  with 
pinic  acid,  pimaric  acid,  which,  when  distilled,  yields  pyramaric  acid, 
and  pimarone.  With  hot  nitric  acid  there  is  produced  azomaric  add 
having  the  formula  C^oHnNOg. 

The  resin  of  the  spruce  fir  has  been  found  by  Johnstone  to  be  a  mix- 
ture of  two  resins  which  are  separated  by  means  of  alcohol.  The  more 
soluble,  or  A  resin,  has  the  formula  C40H81O6,  the  less  soluble,  or  B 
resin,  that  of  C40H39O5 ;  they  both  possess  acid  characters. 

For  the  manufacture  of  tar  and  pitch,  the  pine  wood  containing  tur- 
pentine is  exposed  to  a  kind  of  destructive  distillation,  in  kilns  hollowed 
out  in  the  ground.  Although  a  large  quantity  of  the  resin  flows  out 
undecomposed  (as  colophonic  acid),  yet  the  important  components  of 
the  tar  are  bodies  belonging  to  a  different  series,  which  will  be  described 
hereafter. 

A  great  variety  of  resins,  of  important  use  in  medicine  and  in  the 
arts,  exude  from  trees,  either  pure,  or  mixed  with  oils,  or  with  gums 
(gum  resins),  sometimes  with  benzoic  or  cinnamic  acids,  constituting 
bahama.  Frequently  there  are  many  kinds  of  resins  mixed  together, 
but  they  all  possess  the  characters  of  fusibility,  insolubility  in  water. 
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and  of  being  dissolved  by  alcohol,  ether,  essential    oik,   and  alcaKnc 
solutions.     Their  composition  is  given  in  the  following  table  : — 
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Anime  Hesin 
Elcmi  Resin 
Fossil  Copal 
B.  Mastic  Resin 
Antiar  Resin    . 
B.  Copal  Resin . 
Birch  Resin 
A.  Mastic  Resin 
Copaiva  Resin    . 

A.  Elcmi  Resin       .  > 

B.  Olibanum  Resin  { 

C.  Sandarach  .  . 
Ammoniac  Resin  . 
B.  Assafoetida  .  . 
Guaiacum  .  .  . 
Bdellium  Resin  .  .  > 
A.  Sandarach     .     . ) 
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C40H33O 

C40H32O 
C49H31O8 
C40H3uO 

C40HS1O 
C40H33O 

C4cHsi(H 

C40H32O4 

C40HaiO6 
C4oHes09 
C40H26O9 
CisHssOio 

C40H31OS 


B.  Sandarach 
A.  Euphorbiom 

•       1   CwHsiOtf 

Asphaltene    .     . 
A.  Olibanum 

•     •?    CfoHssOs 

Labdanum      .     . 

.'     C48H33O7 

Pasto  Resin    .     . 

.     .     C40H«O« 

Sagapenum     . 

.      .      C40U»C)9 

Scammony     .     . 

.    .     C4oH3sOso 

Jalap  Resin    . 

.     .     C4oHmO«) 

Oalbanum      .     . 

.      .      C40H«7O7 

Dragon's  Blood   . 

.      .       C4<H2lO|l 

Gamboge        .     . 

.       C40H23Og 

A.  Assafcetida 

.      .      C40H%Oi9 

Acaroid  Resin     . 

,     .     C4oH8nOis 

Opoponax 

.      .       C40U2SOU 

B.  Benzoin  Resin 

I    .     CioHttOy 

A.  Benzoin  Besio 

I    .     CioHsfiO? 

In  all  this  series  of  resins  it  is  evident  that  the  carbon  remains  nn- 
altered,  and  Johnstone  has  shown  that  they  may  all  be  considered  as 
derived  from  oils  having  the  turpentine  constitution  =  C4oHa2. 

Amber — Succinic  Acid — Succinone. 

A  substance  which  is  connected  with  the  preceding  in  many  ways  is 
amber.  This  body  is  found  in  rounded  pieces,  mixed  with  or  attached 
to  fragments  of  decomposing  wood  in  the  lignite  beds  of  the  north  of 
Europe.  It  is  also  found  cast  on  shore  by  the  waves,  along  the  coasts 
of  the  Baltic.  It  is  yellow,  transparent,  and  often  contains  imbedded  in 
it,  insects,  and  parts  of  plants,  so  as  to  prove  it  to  have  been  perfectly 
liquid  when  first  formed.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  turpentine  of  unknown 
trees  belonging  to  a  former  geological  epoch ;  its  sixjcific  gravity  is 
1*067  ;  when  heated  it  melts,  and  is  then  totally  decomposed ;  its  re- 
lations to  electricity  have  been  fully  noticed,  p.  173.  Amber  is  found 
to  be  a  mixture  of  two  resins,  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  a 
bitumen  insoluble  in  those  liquids,  a  volatile  oil,  and  a  peculiar  acid, 
the  succinic  acid.  It  is  used  very  extensively  in  the  art5  as  a  materiad 
for  varnishes ;  but  to  the  chemist  its  principal  interest  is  its  electrical 
properties,  and  as  a  source  of  its  acid. 

Succinic  Acid  is  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  amber;  it 
partly  sublimes  into  the  neck  of  the  retort  in  discoloured  crystals,  and 
partly  dissolves  in  the  water  which  comes  over ;  by  solution  in  nitric 
acid  it  may  be  freed  from  the  resinous  colouring  matters.  It  may  also 
be  obtained  from  the  amber  by  digestion  with  alcohol  or  solution  of 
potash ;  it  hence  pre-exists  in  the  amber,  and  is  not  produced  by  the 
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heat.  It  is  found  in  small  quantity  also  in  colophony,  and  is  aban> 
dantly  produced  b;  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  &tty  acids,  as  the 
stearic  or  mai^ric. 

Succinic  acid  crystallizeSj  from  its  solution  in  water,  in 
colourless  right  rhombic  prisms,  as  «  ^  a  in  the  figure,  which 
have  the  formula  C^HjOa  +  Aq. ;  when  heated  to  350°  it 
melts,  abandoning  half  its  water,  and  at  450°  sublimes  in 
an  anhydrous  state ;  its  solution  in  water  is  markedly  acid  ; 
when  heated  with  lime,  a  volatile  liquid  is  produced,  tuceiiumt, 
the  exact  formula  of  which  is  not  established. 
The  salta  of  succinic  acid  are  mostly  soluble  and  crystallizable. 
The  Succinate  of  Soda,  prepared  by  neutralizing  the  acid  by  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  crystallizes  in  doubly  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  of  which 
iuv  OK  primary,  and  z  n  secondary  faces  in  the  figure ;  it  is  permanent 
in  the  air,  and  very  soluble  in  water.  The  tuceinale  of  am- 
monia, which  is  much  used  in  mineral  analysis,  for  the  se- 
.,J«  paratioQ  of  iron  from  manganese,  crystallizes  in  nearly  the 
e  form  as  the  soda  salt  figured  above.  The  succinates 
of  barytes,  lime,  aud  lead,  are  white  powders,  insoluble  in 
water.  The  tuccinate  of  mangayiese  forms  rose-red,  four-sided  pris- 
matic crystals,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  soluble  in  ten  parts  of  cold 
water.  The  succinate  of  the  peroxide .  <^  iron  is  precipitated  when  an 
idcaline  succinate  is  added  to  any  per -salt  of  iron,not  containing  an  excess 
of  acid;  it  forms  a  pale  brownish-red  powder,  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
but  decomposed  by  boiling  water  which  dissolves  out  the  acid  with  a 
small  quantity  of  the  iron ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  acid  liquors. 

The  Bituccinate  of  Ammonia  give^  off  water  when  heated,  and  ft 
white  crystalline  soHd  sublimes,  which  is  termed  tuccinamid.  Its 
formula  is  CgHAN. 

The  rare  mineral  mellite  (see  p.  702),  is  only  found  accompanying 
unbet  in  the  deposits  of  lignite. 

Caoutchou6 — Caoutchene — Gvtta  Percha. 

Caoutchouc — Indian  RMer. — ^This  substance,  now  so  much  used  in 
the  laboratory  for  connecting  pieces  of  apparatus,  and  so  extensively 
employed  in  the  arts,  possesses  much  similarity  to  the  resins.  It  dis- 
solves but  imperfectly  even  in  ether ;  its  proper  solvent  being  the  vola- 
tile oils  into  which  it  is  converted  by  distillation,  or  the  so-called  nap- 
tka,  or  volatile  oils  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood  or 
coal.  One  of  these  is  the  lightest  liquid  known,  its  specific  gravity 
being  bat  0'654;  it  boils  at  92*;  it  has  been  termed^rm^yn.     Auu- 
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ther,  known  as  caoutchene,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.842 ;  it  boils  at 
340°.  The  composition  of  these  liquids,  or  of  caoutchouc  itself  is  not 
well  known,  as  they  have  not  been  as  yet  obtained  aosolatelj  pure ;  bat 
so  far  as  I  can  judge,  some  appear  to  have  the  same  composition  as  oil 
of  turpentine,  and  others  that  of  defiant  gas  and  etherene. 

When  caoutchouc  is  heated  with  sulphur  to  a  temperature  of  250^  to 
300%  it  appears  to  dissolve  or  combine  with  a  large  quantity  of  tint 
substance  forming  a  material,  now  known  in  the  arts  as  Vulcanized  In- 
dian Rubber,  and  usefully  applied  to  many  purposes  from  the  elastidtr 
I  it  possesses.    Volatile   sulphurets,  as  the  sulphuret  of  carbon  or  d 

arsenic,  appear  to  have  the  same  power  of  volcanizing  or  sulphurettii^ 
the  caoutchouc. 

Crutta  Percha, — ^This  material,  recently  introduced  into  comimeice, 
is  like  indian  rubber,  the  juice  of  trees,  whose  botanical  history  is,  how- 
ever, still  unknown.  It  is  imported  from  Borneo.  It  appears  to  be  i 
mixture  of  several  hydro-carbons,  and  by  distillation  yields  vohtik 
liquid  products  analogous  to  those  of  indian  rubber.  When  heated  to 
120''  it  softens,  and  becoms  so  plastic  that  it  may  be  moulded  or 
stamped,  and  from  its  accurately  preserving,  when  cold,  the  forms  so 
given  to  it,  objects  of  ornamental  design  are  made  of  it.  It  is  veij 
tough,  and  bands  of  it  are  employed  in  place  of  leather  for  connectiiig 
machinery.  It  is,  however,  totally  destitute  of  the  adhesive  quali^  of 
indian  rubber.  Pieces  of  it  cannot  be  united  except  by  being  mdted 
together. 
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ClIAPTKR  XXIV. 

OF   THE   SAPONIFIABLE   FATS   AND   OILS. 

The  substances  of  this  class*  are  found  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  very  extensively  distributed.  In  animals,  the  various  fats 
are  deposited  in  the  cavities  of  the  cellular  tissue,  but  often  also  diffused 
through  the  mass  of  the  glandular  organs.  In  plants,  the  oils  or  fats 
are  generally  found  in  the  investing  membranes  of  the  seed,  or  in  the 
cellular  texture  of  the  fruit.  The  leaves  or  roots  seldom  contain  any 
fatty  matter.  The  fats  and  oils,  as  they  exist  in  nature,  are  mixtures 
of  a  few  simple  fatty  and  oily  bodies  in  variable  proportions ;  their 
degree  of  consistence  depending  on  the  relative  preponderance  of  the 
solid  or  liquid  constituent.  The  greater  number  of  fats  consist  of  two 
simple  fats,  stearine  and  r/iargari7ie,  and  a  simple  oil,  olein ;  but  these 
three  bodies,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  bases  of  all  fats  and  oils, 
are  accompanied  generjdly  by  smaller  quantities  of  soUd  or  liquid  fats, 
which  are  often  peculiar  to  a  particular  animal  or  plant.  These  fatty 
bodies  are  all  fi^ed ;  that  is,  they  cannot  be  distilled  without  decom- 
position ;  but  they  are  totally  converted  by  heat  into  volatile  bodies, 
undergoing,  in  some  cases,  singular  metamorphoses,  which  will  be  de- 
scribed in  the  history  of  the  individual  fats. 

Exposed  to  the  air,  the  fatty  bodies  gradually  absorb  oxygen,  and 
evolve  carbonic  acid ;  they  at  the  same  time  obtain  an  acid  reaction, 
and  a  smell  well  known  as  rancid.  Most  of  this  change  appears  to 
result  from  minute  quantities  of  azotized  organic  tissues  which  remain 
interspersed  through  the  fats.  A  great  number  of  oils,  however,  ab- 
sorb oxygen  very  rapidly,  and,  evolving  carbonic  acid,  change  into  a  soft 
resinous  body ;  they  are  hence  termed  drying  oiU,  and  are  used  so  in 
painting.  Tliis  drying  quality  is  increased  by  combining  the  oil  with  a 
small  quantity  of  the  base,  as  oxide  of  lead. 

The  most  important  fact  in  the  history  of  the  fixed  oils  and  fats  is, 
that  by  the  action  of  alcalies  they  are  converted  into  soaps  ;  whence  the 
name  of  saponifiahle  given  to  the  class.  By  means  of  the  alcali,  the  fat 
or  oil  is  decomposed  into  an  acid  which  combines  with  the  base,  form- 
ing a  true  salt,  which  is  the  soap^  and  a  substance  soluble  in  water,  of 
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a  sweet  taste,  which  is  the  same^  no  matter  what  kind  of  fat  had  been 
employed.  This  substance,  the  sweet  principle  of  the  oils,  or  glycefiu^ 
is  united  in  each  fat  with  a  different  acid,  and  hence  as  the  bX&  are  best 
described  as  salts  of  glycerine,  I  shall  first  notice  the  composition  and 
properties  of  the  base  itself,  and  of  some  important  prodacts  of  its  d^ 
composition  by  re-agents  and  by  heat. 

Glyceryl — lApyl — Acryl. 

Glycerine. — CgH^Os  +  Aq.  or  2.C3HJO  +  4Aq.  To  obtain  glyce- 
rine,  any  fatty  matter  is  to  be  saponified  by -a  caustic  alcali.  The  sdn- 
tion  being  decomposed  by  tartaric  acid,  which  precipitates  the  iattj 
acid,  is  to  be  evaporated,  and  the  glycerine  dissolved  out  bj  strong 
alcohol.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  saponifying  the  fat  by  oxide  of 
lead,  and  treating  the  watery  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to 
precipitate  some  oxide  of  lead  which  dissolves ;  the  glycerine  may  tba 
be  obtained  by  evaporation. 

Glycerine  cannot  be  obtained  solid.  When  brought  to  its  greatest 
degree  of  consistence  by  evaporation  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid,  it  is 
a  colourless  syrup,  sp.  gr.  =  1*26;  it  dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol, 
but  is  insoluble  in  ether ;  it  is  decomposed  by  heat.  With  nitric  add 
it  produces  oxalic  and  formic  acids.  Boiled  with  solutions  of  copper 
it  precipitates  metallic  copper. 

With  clilorine  it  forms  a  white  flocculent  solid,  having  tlie  formula 
CijHjjO^oClj,  and  with  bromine  it  gives  a  dense  oily  liquid,  whose  for- 
mula is  CjjHjjOjoBr.a.  When  glycerine  is  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
they  unite  without  blackening,  and  form  an  acid  compound^  9ulpluh 
glyceric  acid,  the  formula  of  which  is  CgH705.2SO,.HO.  With 
bases  this  acid  forms  soluble  salts,  having  considerable  analogy  to  the 
sulphovinates.  The  glyceraU  of  linie  crystallizes  in  long  delicate 
needles  whose  formula  is  C6H7O5.SOS  +  SOa.CaO.  With  phosphoric 
acid  it  produces  the  glycero-phosphoric  acid,  of  which  the  lime  salt  has 
the  formula  PO5  +  2CaO  +  CsHtOs. 

The  compounds  of  glycerine  with  the  fatty  acids  constitute  the 
various  kinds  of  fats  and  oils ;  but  the  base  does  not  appear  to  have 
exactly  the  same  composition  in  all.  A  certain  quantity  of  water  ap- 
pears to  separate,  and  the  equivalent  of  the  glycerine  to  be  in  some  fats 
but  one  half  what  it  is  in  others.  Thus,  the  glycerine  of  pabn  oil  has 
the  formula  CgH^Og,  and  the  glycerine  of  myristine  or  nutmeg  butter 
to  be  CjHjO.,  of  which  bodies  the  common  glycerine  should  be 
hydrates.  As  the  different  fats  have  been  considered  as  analogous  to 
the  ethers,  the  glycerine  CgllyOg  +  HO  was  looked  upon  as  an  alcohol. 
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and  to  be  the  hydrated  oxide  of  a  radical,  glyceryl,  CgH^O^.  But  this 
radical  could  not  exist  in  the  other  forms  of  glycerine;  and  hence 
Berzilius  proposed  to  consider  the  true  anhydrous  glycerine,  CaHgO,  to 
be  the  oxide  of  a  radical,  lij)yl,  C3H2  =  Lp.  The  glycerine  of  palm  oil 
should  represent  two  equivalents  of  this  body,  and  the  glycerine  of 
the  ordinary  fats  be  =  2LpO  +  4H0. 

When  a  solution  of  glycerine  is  mixed  with  yeast,  and  kept  in  a  warm 
place  for  some  weeks,  it  is  gradually  decomposed,  and  converted  into 
metacetonic  acid.  This  change  has  no  resemblance  to  the  conversion  of 
common  alcohol  into  acetic  acid,  but  closely  resembles  the  lactic  fer- 
mentation described,  page  768.  The  glycerine  C6H7O5  forming  meta- 
cetonic acid,  CgHgOy  as  sugar  CgHgOg  does  lactic  acid  C6H5O5  by  loss 
of  the  elements  of  water. 

Metacetonic  Acid,  as  thus  formed,  is  the  body  previously  noticed  as 
prepared  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents  on  sugar,  or  on  the  metace- 
tone  prepared  from  sugar.  It  is  most  simply  obtained  by  heating  sugar 
with  an  excess  of  potash,  or  distilling  metacetone  with  bichromate  of 
potash  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  volatile  liquid  so  closely  re- 
sembling acetic  acid,  as  well  when  free  as  in  its  salts,  that  they  are 
scarcely  distinguished  except  by  analysis.  Its  formula  when  hydrated 
is  CeHgO^  =  CgHjOj  +  Aq. ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  it  con- 
nects the  acetic  and  formic  acids  with  the  butyric  and  other  volatile 
fatty  acids  that  shall  be  hereafter  described. 

The  metacetonic  acid  cannot  be  prepared  from  acetone,  which,  on 
oxidizement,  delivers  only  acetic  and  formic  acids,  and  has  apparently 
no  connection  with  metacetone,  although  their  formulae  are  so  allied. 

AcToleine — Acroleic  Acid, — When  any  fatty  substance  is  subjected  to 
destructive  distillation,  a  volatile  oil  is  produced,  destitute  of  acid  pro- 
perties, but  of  a  most  virulently  acrid  and  penetrating  odour.  This 
material  is  derived  solely  from  the  decomposition  of  the  glycerine.  It 
is  termed  acroleon ;  its  formula  is  CgH^Og.  It  is  therefore  produced  by 
the  abstraction  of  the  elements  of  water  from  glycerine,  and  is  isomeric 
with  the  glycerine  of  palm  oil  and  myristine,  from  which,  however,  it 
totally  differs  in  properties ;  and  it  cannot  be  by  any  means  reconverted 
into  glycerine. 

Pure  acrolcine,  which  is  best  prepared  by  distilling  glycerine  with 
anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  is  a  colourless  oil  of  extreme  pungency, 
and  so  rapidly  absorbing  oxygen,  that  if  air  be  allowed  access  to  it,  it 
becomes  totally  decomposed,  forming  acrylic  acid.  It  is  very  volatile. 
It  changes  Uke  aldehyd,  with  which  body  it  has  much  relation,  into  a 
white  solid  dimcryle.     The  acrylic  acid  very  closely  resembles  acetic 
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acid.  Its  formula  is  C6H4O4,  or  CeHaO  +  HO,  being  formed  by  tie 
union  of  two  atoms  of  oxygen  to  one  of  acroleine.  The  acryh'c  add, 
when  heated  with  potash,  yields  acetic  and  formic  acids.  In  these 
bodies  a  radical  acryl  =  CgHs,  analogous  to  acetyl,  is  assumed  to  exist, 
and  the  acroleine  is  hydrated  oxide  of  acryl  =  AcrO  +  HO,  and  the 
acrylic  acid  is  AcrOa  +  HO. 

Of  Stearhie  and  Stearic  Acid. 

Stearine  is  the  essential  constituent  of  all  solid  fats,  and  preponde- 
rates in  proportion  to  their  consistence.  It  is  best  obtained  from  mut- 
ton-suet, either  by  washing  it  with  ether  as  long  as  anything  is  dis- 
solved, or  by  mixing  up  melted  suet  with  six  times  its  Yolame  of  ether, 
and  subjecting  the  mass  when  cold  to  strong  pressure.  In  both  cases 
the  stearine  remains  behind ;  it  is  generally  crystalUne,  like  spermaceti, 
not  at  all  greasy  between  the  fingers,  and  is  easily  powdered ;  it  melts 
at  143° ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  cold  ether ;  it  dissolves  in 
boiling  alcohol  or  ether;  and  crystallizes  out  as  it  cools.  The  formula 
of  stearine  is  Ci42Hi4iO,7,  consisting  of 

1  atom  of  glycerine        =«C6  H7  O5  ^ 

2  atoms  of  stearic  acid   «=  CiseHiaaOio  ^     =  C142H141O17. 
2  atoms  of  water  =         H2  O2  ) 


I  By  the  action  of  strong  bases,  or  of  strong  acids,  it  is  separated  into 

these  constituents.     A  similar  decomposition  is  effected  by  heat. 
I      r  Stearic  Acid  is  obtained  pure  by  saponifying  stearine  by  potash,  and 

decomposing  the  solution  by  means  of  warm  dilute  muriatic  acid.    The 
t  stearic  acid,  which  precipitates,  is  to  be  washed  with  water,  and  dis- 

solved in  boihng  alcohol,  whence  the  pure  acid  crystallizes  on  cooling, 
'  in  brilliant  white  plates.     It  may,  however,  be  more  simply  prepared 

from  the  stearic  acid  candles  of  commerce  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol, 
and  crystallization  several  times,  until  the  fusing  point  ceases  to  rise. 

When  mutton.suet  is  directly  saponified,  very  troublesome  operations 
are  necessary  to  free  the  stearic  acid  from  the  other  fatty  acids  which 
accompany  it. 
i  Pure  stearic  acid  is  tasteless  and  inodorous.     It  does  not  melt  below 

158^ ;  the  melted  acid  forms  a  crystalline  mass  on  coohng;  it  is  appa- 
I  :  rently  volatile,  and  may  be  distilled,  unaltered  in  close  vessels ;  it  is  in- 

j  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol ;  the  solution  reddens 

litmus ;  its  composition  when  crystallized  is  CgsHeeOs  +  2 Aq.  When 
heated  in  contact  with  lime,  carbonic  acid  is  formed,  and  a  volatile 
hquid,  stearon,  whose  formula  is  CggHggO. 
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Stearic  acid  is  but  feeble  in  its  action ;  it  expels  the  carbonic  acid 
from  the  alcalies  only  when  the  solution  is  boiling.  It  is  bibasic, 
forming  two  classes  of  salts^  the  Ustearates,  which  contain  one  atom  of 
water  and  one  of  fixed  base,  and  the  neutral  Hearates,  which  contain 
two  atoms  of  fixed  base.  The  alcaline  stearates  are  the  only  salts 
soluble  in  water ;  they  dissolve  also  in  alcohol.  If  neutral  stearate  of 
potash  be  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  water,  it  is  decom- 
posed, one-half  of  the  potash  becoming  free,  and  the  bistearate  of 
potash  precipitating  in  minute  crystalline  scales.  A  solution  of  soap 
precipitates  all  earthy  and  metallic  salts,  producing  insoluble  stearates. 

The  Stearic  ether  is  exceedingly  remarkable,  as  it  corresponds  exactly 
to  stearine  in  composition,  the  glycerine  being  replaced  by  ether.  Thus 
its  formula  is 


Hft  O.  ^ 

5Hi82ClO  f 

Ht  Os  ) 


1  atom  of  ether  =  C4 

2  atoms  of  stearic  acid  s  C186H1S2C10  \  C140H139O18  ^  1  atom  of  stearic  ether. 
2  atoms  of  water  =3 


Stearic  acid  is  now  very  extensively  used  for  making  candles.  The 
tallow  is  saponified  by  boiling  with  a  thin  paste  of  lime.  The  glycerine 
is  washed  out,  and  the  soap  being  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid,  the 
oleic  acid  is  removed  from  the  stearic  acid  by  violent  pressure  between 
folds  of  cloth.  The  pure  stearic  acid,  when  solidifying,  assumes  a 
crystalline  structure,  which  would  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  candle ; 
and  this  tendency  is  removed  by  the  very  improper  addition  of  one  part 
of  arsenious  acid  to  about  i^OOO  of  stearic  acid. 


Of  Margarine  and  Margaric  Acid, 

Margarine  exists  along  with  stearine  in  most  fats,  particularly  human 
fat,  goose  fat,  and  olive  oil,  but  is  most  characteristic  of  human  fat. 
It  is  prepared  from  the  ethereal  solution,  which  has  left  the  stearine 
undissolved.  This  liquor  is  to  be  evaporated,  and  the  residue  dissolved 
in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  the  margarine  crystallizes  as  the  solution 
cools ;  it  melts  at  118^.  In  all  other  properties  it  resembles  stearine, 
but  is  much  more  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol ;  it  consists  of  0,411,^0,3. 

1  atom  of  glycerine  =C6H7  05^ 

2  atoms  of  margaric  add   =  C68H6606  >     C74H74O1S  =  1  atom  of  mArgarine. 
latomof  water  =      H  O  3 

By  the   action  of  bases  it  is  separated  into  glycerine  and  margaric 
acid. 


t: 
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The  preparation  of  margaric  acid  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the 
stearic  acid,  which  it  resembles  very  closely,  being  most  diffm«nt  in  iti 
melting  point,  which  is  140°.  On  solidiiying,  it  crystallizes  rnvhite 
needles.  When  carefully  heated,  it  volatilizes  without  alteration.  TIm 
formula  of  margaric  acid  is  CjtHgjOg  +  Aq.  If  it  be  mixed  with  hme 
and  distilled,  carbonic  acid  is  produced,  which  combines  mth  the  lim^ 
and  a  volatile  substance  is  obtained,  which  is  termed  marparon,  lb 
formula  is  CkiH^jO.  It  is  a  white  solid,  of  a  pearly  lustre,  which  rndb 
at  ]  70°,  and  forms,  on  cooling,  a  crystalline  mass  like  spermaceti,  fir 
repeated  distillation  with  lime,  all  oxygen  is  removed  as  carbonic  add 
and  a  volatile  oily  substance  obtained,  having  the  composition  of 
olefiant  gas. 

The  experiments  of  Bedtenbacher  have  indicated  a  remarkable  sonm 
of  margaric  acid  in  the  distillation  of  stearic  add.  The  distilled  pro- 
duct, though  in  appearance  unchanged  stearic  acid,  yet  does  not  in 
reality  contain  any  trace  of  it,  being  a  mixture  of  margaric  add,  A 
margarone,  and  of  the  volatile  oily  caibo-hydrogen.  The  reaction  being 
that 


4  atoms  of  hjdr&ted 
Btearic  acid 


6  atoms  of  marguic  acid  CicmHimOm 
1  atom  of  water  H     O 

1      ,,      mtu-garon  Cu  Un  O 

1      „       carbonic  acid  C  Oi 

The  oily  carbohydrogen  Csi  Hm 


Sedtenbacher  doubts  the  real  existence  of  stearone,  as  none  of  it  is 
produced  in  this  reaction. 

Another  remarkable  and  simple  mode  of  preparing  maigaric  acid  i^ 
by  heating  stearic  add  with  its  own  wdght  of  nitric  add  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, oldc  and  margaric  acids  are  formed,  and  are  separated  by  pressnie 
between  folds  of  bibulous  paper.  The  solid  product  is  to  be  then 
crystallized  from  alcohol  until  it  becomes  pure.  In  this  process  tlie 
simple  transference  of  oxygen  converts  the  stearic  add  into  the  other 
fatty  adds  of  the  same  scries,  as  shall  be  further  shown. 

The  salts  of  margaric  add  resemble  perfectly  the  stearates  in  tlior 
properties;  but  the  add  being  monobasic,  there  is  bnt  one  class  <rf 
margorates.  The  pearly  lustre  of  the  crystalline  scales  of  the  maigante 
of  potash  gave  occasion  to  the  name  of  this  acid,  from  the  word 
(HOfyajTuf,  a  pearl. 

If  we  compare  the  formuls  of  the  bodies  now  described,  we  find 
them  capable  of  being  expressed  by  a  very  simple  theoiy  :  thus,  indi- 
cating an  hypothetic  carbo-hydrogen,  C^H,^  by  R,  the  stearic  add  be- 
comes II,  -|-  Os,  and  the  margaric  acid  It  -{-  Oi.,  being  related  sb 
hyposulphnric  and  sulphuric  acids.      Also,  as  Bedtenbacher  has  re- 
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marked,  all  the  results  obtained  might  be  accounted  for,  by  ascribing 
to  maragone  the  formula  C34H33O,  in  which  case  it  becomes  R  +  O, 
and  the  volatile  oil  may  be  K  -f  H.  The  stearic  acid  can  be  converted 
into  the  margaric,  not  merely  by  nitric  acid,  but  also  by  other  oxidizing 
agents,  as  by  sulphuric  acid  and  by  bichromate  of  potash ;  and  it  has 
been  shown  that  by  heat  the  stearic  acid  is  resolved  into  margaric  acid 
and  margarone,  a  higher  and  a  lower  degree  of  oxidation  precisely  as 
hyposulphuric  acid  SaO^  is  resolved  by  heat  into  SOj  and  SO3. 


Of  Olein  and  Olei€  Acid, 

Olein  exists  in  small  quantity  in  the  various  solid  fats,  but  consti- 
tutes the  great  mass  of  the  liquid  fixed  oils,  which  are  not  drying  oils. 
It  holds  dissolved  more  or  less  stearine  and  margarine,  of  which  the 
greatest  part  may  be  separated  by  exposure  to  cold  when  they  crystal- 
lize. OUve  oil  contains  a  large  quantity  of  margarine,  and  hence 
freezes  very  readily.  The  expressed  oil  of  sweet  almonds  is  the  purest 
native  olein ;  next  to  it  is  rape  oil. 

To  obtain  pure  olein,  almond  oil  is  dissolved  in  hot  ether,  and  the 
solution  exposed  to  great  cold ;  the  traces  of  margarine  crystallize  out 
completely,  and  by  evaporation  the  ether  is  removed.  Olein  remains 
liquid  at  0**.  Fah.  In  constitution  it  resembles  the  solid  fats,  containing 
a  peculiar  acid,  oleic  acid,  combined  with  glycerine  and  water. 

1  atom  of  glycerine    Ce  H7  O5  ^ 

2  atoms  of  oleic  acid  CTaHeeOe  f     produce  I  atom  olein  C78H75O13 
2  atoms  of  water  H2  02  3 

Ole'ic  acid  is  obtained  by  saponifying  olein  with  a  strong  solution  of 
potash,  then  decomposing  the  oleate  of  potash  by  muriatic  acid,  washing 
the  oil  which  separates,  and  drying  it  with  chloride  of  calcium ;  when 
cooled  below  23®  P.,  it  congeals  as  a  mass  of  needly  crystals.  Its 
specific  gravity  at  68°  is  0*898 ;  it  is  tasteless  and  inodorous  when 
pure ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  abundantly  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether;  these  solutions  react  strongly  acid;  its  composition  has  been 
determined  by  Varentrapp  to  be  CggH^gO^  +  Aq. ;  its  alcaline  salts  are 
soluble,  and  form  soft  masses,  destitute  of  tendency  to  crystallize ;  they 
are  still  more  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  earthy  and  metallic  salts  are 
white  plastery  substances,  insoluble  in  water.  The  oleate  of  lead  is 
soluble  in  ether,  by  which  it  may  be  perfectly  separated  from  the 
stearate  or  margarate  of  lead.  The  oleic  ether  was  formed  by  Varen- 
trapp by  passing  muriatic  gas  into  a  solution  of  oleic  acid  in  alcohol. 
It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  ligVvtei  ttian  water. 


•     • 
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bat  heavier  than  alcohol,  from  which  it  is  deposited  as  it  forms ;  its 
formula  is  CasHsoOs  +  Ae.O. 

When  oleic  acid  is  distilled,  a  portion  of  it  passes  over  unaltered, 

but  the  greater  part  is  decomposed,  and  some  charcoal  remains  in  tlie 

retort.     The  distilled  products  are  very  nnmeroas  and   complex,  bot 

consist  prindpallj  of  sebacic  acid  and  a  liquid  carbo-hjdrogen,  isomedc 

with  olefiant  gas ;  sebacic  acid  is  not  produced  by  the  distillation  of  tor 

I  other  fatty  substance  than  oleic  acid,  and  hence  may  be  considered  as 

;  characteristic  of  it.     The  decomposition  may  be  expressed  by  stating 

!       I  that 
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^  r  1  atom  of  sebadc  acid      C10H9O4 

2  atoms  of  hydrated  I  \  ^  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  C9       CH 

oleic  acid  CraHesOs    \  P"^^*^  1  carbo-hydrogen                C^qEL^ 

^  ^  residual  charcoal              C 

Sebacic  Acid.     CjoHgO,  +  HO.     Eq.  92  +  9. 

This  body  had  been  considered  as  a  product  of  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  all  fatty  bodies ;  but  it  has  been  shown  by  Bedtenbacher  to 
arise  only  from  oleic  acid ;  the  distilled  product  is  to  be  washed  with 
boiling  water,  which  dissolves  the  sebacic  acid;  on  the  addition  of 
'  r^  acetate  of  lead,  a  white  precipitate  is  obtained,  which,  being  decomposed 

by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  gives  sulphuret  of  lead,  whilst  the  pure 
sebacic  acid  dissolves,  and  may  be  obtained  crystallized  by  the  evapora- 
tion and  cooling  of  its  solution. 

The  crystallized  sebacic  acid  closely  resembles  the  benzoic  add  in 
properties  and  appearance;  its  solution  reddens  litmus;  its  alkaline 
salts  are  very  soluble ;  its  lead,  silver,  and  mercury  salts  are  insoluble 
in  water ;  from  a  strong  solution  of  an  alcaline  sebacate,  the  add  is 
precipitated  in  voluminous  ciystalline  flocks,  on  the  addition  of  a 
stronger  acid.  When  completdy  pure,  the  sebacic  acid  is  totally  without 
odour ;  the  strong  smell  of  heated  oil  being  due  to  the  formation  of 
the  totally  diflerent  substance,  acroleon,  already  described.  The  diy 
sebacic  acid  has  the  formula  CioHgOs,  when  crystallized  it  becomes 
CioHgOa  +  Aq. 


I 
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Of  the  Action  of  Nitric  Acid  on  Stearic,  Margaric,  and  Oleic  Aeidi. 

By  the  gradual  oxidation  of  those  fatty  acids,  a  series  of  bodies  result, 
which  have  so  much  connexion  with  each  other,  as  to  be  most  conve- 
niently studied  in  relation  to  their  origin. 

A.     If  stearic  acid  be  digested  with  two  or  three  times  its  weight  of 
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common  aquafortis,  at  a  moderate  heat,  a  very  lively  action  commences 
after  some  time,  and  copious  red  fumes  are  given  off.  When  the  mix- 
ture has  ceased  to  froth  up,  and  the  action  of  the  acid  ceases,  the  only 
product  forms  a  colourless  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  acid  Hquor,  and 
is  found  to  be  pure  margaric  acid.  The  change  here  is  evidently  a 
simple  oxidation,  as  K3  +  O5  and  0  give  2(E  +  Os)  as  described  in 
p.  876. 

If  the  fatty  acid  be  acted  on  by  successive  quantities  of  the  nitric 
acid  until  it  disappears,  the  watery  liquor  deposits,  on  cooling,  abun- 
dance of  crystallized  succinic  acid,  already  described  in  page  868,  and 
the  mother  liquor  of  these  crystals  being  evaporated  to  one-half,  forms, 
on  cooling,  a  thick  mass  of  crystals,  which  may  be  washed  with  cold 
water,  and  being  purified  by  recrystallization,  are  found  to  be  identical 
with  the  acid  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  peculiar  woody 
tissue  which  exists  in  cork,  Suberine,  and  which  will  be  hereafter  de- 
scribed. This  acid  is  termed  the  Suberic  acid;  it  is  white,  inodorous, 
and  of  a  feebly  acid  taste;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water;  the 
crystals  melt  at  248®,  and  when  heated  more  strongly,  are  decomposed 
in  great  part ;  it  precipitates  solution  of  acetate  of  lead ;  its  alcaline 
salts  are  soluble,  and  crystallizable ;  when  crystallized,  the  formula  of 
the  acid  is  CgHgO  +  Aq.  The  suberic  ether  was  prepared  as  described 
for  the  oleic  ether,  (p.  877),  it  is  liquid,  and  its  formula  is  CgHeOs  -f- 
AeO.  By  the  distillation  of  the  suberate  of  lime,  a  volatile  liquid, 
suberone,  is  obtained,  whose  formula  is  CyHgO. 

The  artificial  formation  of  the  succinic  and  suberic  acids  in  this  way 
is  exceedingly  curious ;  but  Bromeis  and  Laurent,  to  whom  the  obser- 
vation is  due,  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  precise  reaction  in  which 
they  originate. 

B.  The  action  of  nitric  acid  on  oleic  acid  is  much  more  violent  than 
on  the  stearic  acid.  Among  the  products  of  the  reaction  are  found  the 
succinic  and  suberic  acids,  but  in  addition,  several  other  acid  bodies,  of 
which,  however,  a  very  slight  notice  will  suffice. 

Pelargonic  Acid.  C18H17O3.  HO.  Exists  naturally  in  the  juice  of  the 
Pelargonium  Eoseum,  but  is  more  abundantly  formed  in  the  process 
now  described.  Its  barytes  salt  crystallizes  in  plates.  The  (Ena7ith$/li€ 
or  Percenanthic  acid  will  be  more  fully  noticed  as  a  product  of  the  oxi- 
dation of  castor  oil. 

The  Pimelic  Acid  forms  white  crystalline  grains,  which  melt  at  273®, 
and  sublime  easily  in  brilliant  needles ;  its  alkaline  salts  are  soluble ; 
but  its  earthy  and  metallic  salts  insoluble  in  water;  the  formula  of  the 
acid  is  C7H5O3  +  Aq. 

Adipic  Acid  resembles  closely  the  former ;  it  dissolves  in  water,  alco- 
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ho\,  and  ether;  melts  at  223^;  it  soblimes  in  veiy  beantifiil  crjstab; 
its  formula  is  CnllsOy+S  Aq.;  it  beiug  a  bibasic  acid. 

The  Lipic  and  Azoleic  acids  are  still  less  important^  and  onr  knoF* 
ledge  of  their  constitution  very  imperfect.  All  these  bodies  are  ob- 
tained from  the  mother  liquors,  from  which  the  succinic  and  suberic 
acids  have  crystallized. 

Elatdine — Elaidic  Acid, 


The  most  important  product  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  olek 
acid^  or  on  olein,  is  Elatdine  and  the  Elatdic  acid ;  as  these  bodies  ait 
of  pharmaceutic  interest,  from  their  constituting  the  citrine  ainlmenff 
or  unguentum  nitratis  hydrargyri  of  the  Dublin  and  Ix>ndon  phania- 
copoeias. 

Elatdine  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  or  still  better,  of  ^ 
red  fumes  of  the  nitrous  acid  on  olein ;  the  oil  gradually  becomes  thid, 
and  finally  congeals  into  a  butyraceous  mass  of  a  deep  yellow  colour. 
By  digestion  with  warm  alcohol,  a  deep  orange-red  oil  is  dissolved  oot, 
and  the  pure  elai'dine  is  obtained  perfectly  white ;  it  melts  at  97*,  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  but  sparingly  so  in  alcohol  \  it  dissolves  rcadilj 
in  ether ;  with  caustic  alcalies,  it  saponifies  completely,  glycerine  being 
set  free.  The  wliole  action  of  the  nitric  acid  in  this  reaction  is  exerted 
on  the  oleic  acid,  and  the  elaidine  is  a  true  fat  consisting  of  elaidic  acid, 
united  to  glycerine. 

^  Elaidic  -acid  may  be  prepared  by  saponifying  elaidine,  and  deoom- 

'  posing  the  alcaUne  elaidate  by  a  stronger  acid,  but  it  is  obtained  in  a 

i  much  purer  form,  by  passing  nitrous  acid  fumes,  generated  by  heating 

\  nitrate  of  lead  (p.  37 8 J  into  pure  oleic  acid,  prepared  from  oil  of  sweet 

almonds ;  after  some  time,  the  liquid  becomes  a  nearly  solid  mass  of 
crystalline  plates,  of  a  fine  yellow  colour ;  this  mass  is  to  be  boiled  in 
water  to  remove  adhering  nitric  acid ;  then  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol 
and  allowed  to  cool.  The  orange-red  oil  remains  in  solution  whilst  the 
elaidic  acid  crystallizes  in  large  brilliant  white  rhombic  tables.  This 
body,  when  pure,  fuses  at  113^;  it  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether ;  these  solutions  redden  litmus ;  when  boiled  with  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  carbonic  acid  is  expelled  and  elaidate  of  potash 
formed ;  its  earthy  and  metallic  salts  are  insoluble  in  water.  The  cry- 
stallized elaidic  acid  has  the  formula  CraHgejOs  +  2Aq. ;  it  is  a  bibasic 
acid.  The  elaidate  of  silver  is  hence  CnHfisOs  +  2.AgO,  and  the 
*    I  elaidic  ether,  which  is  a  colourless  fluid,  lighter  than  water,  consists  of 

f  CyaHfifiOa  +  HO.  AeO. 

The  orange-red  oil,  which  is  formed  simultaneously  with  the  elaidic 
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acid,  has  not  been  as  yet  accurately  examined,  and  hence  we  cannot 
explain  by  precise  formulae  the  mode  in  which  these  bodies  are  gene- 
rated. It  is  this  oil  which  gives  to  the  citrine  ointment  its  characteristic 
colour  and  smell ;  it  is  lighter  than  water,  and  dissolves  in  alcaline 
liquors,  but  does  not  form  true  soaps. 

In  the  formation  of  citrine  ointment,  the  conversion  of  the  olein  into 
elaidine  is  effected  bv  the  nitrous  acid,  which  the  solution  of  the  mer- 
curial  salt  always  contains,  it  being  formed  by  the  deoxidation  of  the 
nitric  acid,  and  there  being  no  heat  used  to  expel  it.  The  subnitrate  of 
mercury  is  then  mechanically  mixed  with  the  elaidine  and  with  the 
yellow  oil.  Some  of  the  mercurial  salt  is  often  decomposed,  however, 
as  metallic  mercury  may  usually  be  detected  interspersed  through  the 
ointment. 

Both  oleic  and  eljudic  acids  give  origin,  when  heated  with  fused 
hydrate  of  potash,  to  a  peculiar  fatty  acid,  discovered  by  Varentrapp ;  it 
is  white,  soUd,  and  crystalline,  melts  at  144®,  and  has  the  formula 
CroHsoOa  +  Aq.  There  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  a  large  quantity 
of  acetic  acid.  Another  point  of  connexion  between  the  oleic  and 
elaidic  acids,  is  that  by  distiUation,  both  furnish  sebacic  acid. 

It  has  been  found  by  Redtenbacher,  that  the  products  of  the  oxida- 
tion of  oleic  acid  by  nitric  acid  are  even  more  numerous  than  those  just 
described,  and  include  the  acetic,  metacetonic,  butyric,  valerianic, 
caproic,  enanthyhc,  caprylic,  pelargonic  and  capric  acids;  all  which 
bodies  have,  however,  the  very  simple  connexion,  that  they  are  repre- 
sented by  a  carbo-hydrogen  isomeric  with  olefiant  gas,  united  in  an  equi- 
valent of  the  acid  with  four  atoms  of  oxygen,  but  each  acid  being 
characterized  by  the  number  of  atoms  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  its 
molecule. 


Action  of  SulpAuric  Acid  on  Margarine  and  Oleine, 

When  olein  is  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol,  the  sulphuric  acid  combines 
with  both  the  glycerine  and  the  oleic  acid,  forming  sulpho-glyceric  and 
sulph-oleic  acids.  This  last  is  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  hence  by  adding  water  gradually  to  the  mixture  of 
oil  of  vitriol  and  oleine,  it  separates,  floating  as  a  thick  sirup  on  the 
surface,  whilst  the  sulpho-glyceric  acid  and  the  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  dissolves.  The  sulph-oleic  acid,  thus  obtained,  forms,  with  lime 
and  barytes,  soluble  salts,  which  are  analogous  to  the  sulpho-vinates ; 
when  its  solution  in  water  is  heated,  it  is  decomposed,  sulphuric  acid 
becoming  free,  and  the  oleic  acid  being  converted  into  two  acids,  which 
have  been  named  the  meta-oleic  and  the  hydroleic  acids, 
56 
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These  acids  are  both  liquid  like  oleic  acid ;  they  are  principally  dis- 
tinguished as  to  properties  by  the  sparing  solubility  of  the  former  in 
alcohol^  and  are  thus  separated.     The  constitution  of  these  bodies  had 
been  examined  by  Fremy^  at  a  time  when  the  true  constitution  of  tJw 
oleic  acid  had  not  been  established^  and  the  formulae   he  assigned  to 
them  are  not  now  admissible.     They  are  isomeric  with   each  oUier; 
when  distilled^  they  produce  carbonic  acid,  and  two  volatile  Uqoids, 
oleen  and  elae'fi,  which  are  isomeric  with  defiant  gas.      From  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  formation  of  these  acids,  the  change   must  consist 
in  the  fixation  of  the  elements  of  water,  as  no  other  body  containing 
carbon  is  produced ;  but,  from  his  analysis,  the  anliydrous  meta-olac 
acid  has  evidently  the  same  composition  as  the  hydrated  ole'ic  acid,  and 
its  formula  is  therefore  C36H34O4,  when  in  combination,  and  CkHoQ^ 
when  free.     Its  decomposition  by  heat  consists  in  the  separation  of 
2.CO2,  and  C34II34  remaining,  which  contains  the  elements  of  the  two 
volatile  oily  liquids. 

With  margarine,  oil  of  vitriol  does  not  combine  directly;  but  if 
margarine  and  olein  together,  as  they  are  in  olive  oil,  be  mixed  with 
oil  of  vitriol,  union  occurs,  and  a  sulpho-margaric  acid  is  produced, 
which  being  treated  similarly  to  the  sulph-oleic  acid,  gives  two  othff 
acids,  the  metd-t/iargdric  and  ht/dro-margaric.  These  are  soluble  in 
alcohol,  from  which  they  crystallize  by  cold,  so  combined  as  to  produce 
distinct  salt«,  and  to  aflfect  all  the  characters  of  an  independent  add, 
called  by  Fremy  the  lii/dro-margaritic. 

If  the  mixed  solutions  of  sulpho-margaric  and  sulpho-olei'c  adds  be 
left  to  decompose  without  heat,  in  place  of  being  boiled,  the  meta- 
margaric  and  mct-olcic  acids  separate  and  float  on  the  top,  but  the 
hydro-margaric  and  hydro-oleic  acids  remain  dissolved,  and  separate 
only  by  bringing  the  solution  to  boil.  Each  of  the  products  thus  ob- 
tained is  to  be  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  modified  margaric  acids 
crystallize  on  cooling,  whilst  the  modified  oleic  acids  remain  dissolved. 
The  meta-margaric  acid  is  polymeric  with  the  margaric  acid ;  its  for- 
mula is  CeglleeOe  +  2Aq.,  but  the  hydro-margaric  acid  contains  the 
elements  of  four  atoms  of  water  more,  its  formula  being  CssHioOio  + 
2Aq. 

Olein  of  the  Drying  Oils. 

The  oils  which  possess  the  property  of  rapidly  absorbing  oxygen  and 
evolving  carbonic  acid,  thereby  being  changed  into  a  kind  of  transpa- 
rent resinous  varnish,  consist  of  glycerine  united  to  a  Uquid  add,  quite 
distinct  from  the  ordinary  oleic  acid ;  treated  with  nitric  add,  it  yields 
first  a  resinous  substance,  and  then  oxahc  acid.     The  drying  properties 
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of  these  oils  are  known  to  be  much  increased  by  boiling  on  litharge, 
of  which  a  quantity  dissolves ;  in  this  case,  however,  Liebig  has  shown 
that  no  saponification  occurs;  the  litharge  serving  only  to  combine 
with,  and  coagulate  a  quantity  of  vegetable  mucus,  which  being  diffused 
through  the  oil,  prevented  its  acting  as  rapidly  on  the  air  as  it  does 
when  pure. 

Of  Cocoa-tallow,  and  Cocoa-stearic  Acid. 

The  albumen  of  the  cocoa-nut  contains  a  solid  fat,  which  is  extracted 
from  it,  and  imported  largely  into  these  countries,  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  candles.  It  is  a  mixture  of  ordinary  olein  with  a 
stearine,  which  contains  a  peculiar  acid.  The  olein  and  stearine  are 
separated  by  pressure  or  by  ether,  or  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol, 
from  which  the  stearine  crystallizes  on  cooling,  exactly  as  described  for 
ordinary  stearine. 

The  cocoa-stearine  is  white  and  crystalline ;  its  specific  gravity  0*925 ; 
insoluble  in  water,  it  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  alcohol,  except  when 
boiling;  it  is  more  soluble  in  ether;  it  melts  at  77°.  The  products  of 
its  decomposition  by  heat  have  not  been  well  examined.  Witji  caustic 
alkalies  it  forms  soaps,  from  which  by  a  stronger  acid,  the  cocoa-stearic 
acid  is  separated. 

This  acid,  purified  by  repeated  crystallizations  from  alcohol,  is  bril- 
liant white ;  it  fuses  at  95®,  and  cannot  be  distilled  without  total  de- 
composition. Its  formula  was  found  by  Bromeis  to  be  C27H26O3  +  Aq. ; 
its  alcaline  salts  are  soluble,  but  the  earthy  and  metallic  salts  are  inso- 
luble in  water.  By  the  process  described  for  oleic  ether,  the  cocoa- 
stearic  ether  was  prepared  by  Bromeis ;  it  is  a  clear  oil,  lighter  than 
water ;  its  formula  is  C27H26O8  +  AeO. 

Palm-Oil  and  Palmitic  Acid. 

This  solid  oil,  which  is  now  extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  yellow  soap,  is  prepared  in  Africa,  by  pressing  and  boiling  the  fruits 
of  the  cocos  butyracea,  or  of  the  avoira  elais ;  it  is  of  the  consistence  of 
butter,  reddish-yellow  colour,  and  an  aromatic  odour.  When  kept,  it 
acquires  a  rancid  smell,  and  becomes  white ;  the  colour  results  from  a 
small  quantity  of  a  substance  which  may  be  decomposed,  and  the  palm- 
oil  bleached,  by  chlorine,  or  any  oxidizing  agents.  Besides  ordinary 
oleine,  this  oil  contains  a  peculiar  stearine,  jpalmitifie,  which  has  been 
accurately  examined  by  Fremy  and  Stenhouse. 

Pure  palmitine  melts  at  118°  and  is  crystalline.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  very  sparingly  soluble  even  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  but  abun- 
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dantlj  soluble  in  ether.  It  is  quite  neutral ;  when  saponified  by  potasb, 
and  the  soap  decomposed  by  an  acid,  palmitic  acid  is  set  free.  The 
palm-oil  of  commerce  usually  contains  a  large  quantity  of  free  palmitic 
acid,  and  hence  is  more  easily  saponified  than  any  other  fat ;  it  also 
contains  free  glycerine,  so  that  the  palmitine  would  appear  to  undergo  i 
spontaneous  decomposition. 

Palmitic  Acid  melts  at  140® ;  it  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol  and  cip- 
taUizes  therefrom  by  cooling.  Its  formula  in  crystals  is  C64HqO(  + 
2  HO  it  is  a  bibasic  acid ;  its  silver  salt  is  CsiHeaOg  +  2AgO.  Tie 
palmitic  ether,  which  may  be  prepared  by  heating  palmitic  acid  litk 
alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol,  is  solid  and  crystallizes  in  fine  prisms  whidk 
melt  at  70°,  and  have  the  formula  C64He206  +  2.AeO.  By  distilktioi 
the  palmitic  acid  is  not  altered ;  by  the  action  of  chlorine^  hydrogen  is  I^ 
moved  from  it,  and  an  acid  containing  chlorine  produced^  the  forarak 
of  which  appears  to  be  C64H54CI8O6. 

The  constitution  of  palmitine  was  found,  by  Stenhouse,  to  be  a- 
pressed  by  the  formula  CjoHeeOg,  from  which  should  follow^  that  tk 
substance  united  with  the  palmitic  acid,  is  formed  of  C6H40^  and  hence 
differs  from  common  glycerine,  CgH^Os,  in  having  lost  the  elements  of 
three  atoms  of  water.  This  has  been  already  referred  to  in  the  hiaioi; 
I  of  glycerine,  page  872. 

;  I  Nutmeg-butter, — Myristic  Acid. 
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This  substance  is  a  mixture  of  an  aromatic  volatile  oil^  with  tbi« 
fats,  of  which  two  are  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  are  thus  simply  a^ 
parated  from  the  third,  which  has  been  termed  by  Playfair^  myrMam. 
Of  the  fats  soluble  in  the  alcohol,  one  is  liquid,  and  the  other  solid^  bat 
we  do  not  know  whether  they  are  pecuHar,  as  the  analyses  of  Playfidr 
have  been  confined  to  the  third. 

Pure  myristicine  is  obtained  by  crystallization  from  its  ethereal  solu- 
tion ;  it  has  a  silky  lustre,  and  melts  at  88®.  When  saponified^  it  yields 
glycerine  and  myristic  acid,  This  substance  is  snow-white  and  C171- 
talline,  easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and  then  reddening  Utmus;  it  mdts 
at  120®;  its  composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula  C28HS7OS  + Aq. 
its  compounds  are  very  well  characterized  and  ciystallizable.  The  «f- 
ri^ti^  ether  is  analogous  in  constitution  to  the  stearic  ether,  (875)  con- 
sisting of 

2  atoms  of  ether        =  CaeHMOa  ^ 

1  atom  of  ether         =  C*  Hs  0   V     1  atom  of  myriatic  ether  CeoHooCV 

1  atom  of  water         =       H  O  3 
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The  myristicine  was  found  by  Playfair,  to  have  the  formula  CngHnt 
Oi5,  consisting  of 

4  atoms  of  myristic  acid     =Cii2H|ogO     ^ 

1  atom  of  dry  glycerine      =C6   H4   Oj  >         C181H113O25. 

1  atom  of  water  =        H    0    i 

By  distilling  myristicine,  much  acroleon  is  generated,  but  no  sebacic 
acid. 

Ordinary  Butter. — Butyric,  Caproic,  and  Capric  Acids. 

Butter  is  a  mixture  of  six  diflerent  fats,  viz.,  common  stearine,  mar- 
garine, and  olein,  with  butyrine,  caproin  and  caprine ;  by  melting  the 
butter,  and  keeping  it  for  some  days  at  a  temperature  of  68**,  the  stear- 
ine and  margarine  crystallize,  whilst  the  others  remain  liquid.  By 
means  of  alcohol  the  oleine  is  then  separated  from  the  other  fats, 
which  are  more  easily  soluble  in  that  menstruum ;  their  further  puri- 
fication depends  on  successive  solutions  in  alcohol,  but  none  of  them 
can  be  considered  as  having  been  obtained  completely  pure. 

Butyrine  is  a  colourless  ofl,  with  the  odour  of  heated  butter.  It  soli- 
difies at  32°  ;  with  alcalies  it  gives  a  soap,  and  sets  glycerine  free.  Its 
elementary  composition  is  not  known. 

Capro'lne  and  Caprine  cannot  be  obtained  sufficiently  free  from  buty- 
rine, or  from  each  other,  to  be  described. 

Wlien  butter  is  saponified,  and  the  soap  decomposed  by  tartaric  acid, 
stearic,  margaric  and  oleic  acids  separate,  whilst  the  other  acids  remain 
dissolved.  On  distilling  this  liquor,  the  butyric,  capric,  and  caproic 
acids  pass  over  along  with  the  water,  and  being  neutrallized  by  barytes, 
the  three  barytic  salts  are  separated  by  repeated  crystallizations. 

The  butyric  acid  is,  however,  prepared  most  conveniently,  and  in 
quantity,  not  from  butter,  but  by  that  fermentation  of  sugar,  which 
has  been  described  in  page  769  as  the  best  process  for  obtaining  lactic 
acid.  In  that  process,  according  as  the  transformation  of  the  sugar 
proceeds,  the  sparingly  soluble  lactate  of  lime  precipitates ;  and  if  the 
object  be  to  prepare  lactic  acid,  the  process  should  be  arrested  then, 
for  soon  after  another  action  sets  in,  the  precipitate  in  part  redissolves 
with  a  copious  evolution  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen  gases,  and 
finally  the  liquor  contains  only  butyrate  of  lime.  In  this  action,  two 
atoms  of  lactic  acid,  C12H12O12,  produce  butyric  acid,  CgH^O^,  carbonic 
acid,  €40^,  and  hydrogen  gas,  H4.  The  solution  of  butyrate  of  lime 
so  obtained  is  to  be  distilled  with  muriatic  acid,  and  fused  chloride  of 
calcium  is  to  be  added  to  the  distilled  liquor.  The  butyric  acid  then 
separates  as  an  oily  layer,  which  is  purified  by  distillation.     This  origin 
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of  butyric  acid  is  of  peculiar  interest,  as  it  accounts  for  the  formatioB  ia 
the  animal  system  of  this  and  other  similar  fatty  acids^  from  the  studr 
or  saccharine  ingredients  of  our  food. 

The  butyric  acid  is  also  formed  during  the  putrefaction  of  cheese  and 
of  most  vegetables.  Its  origin  in  the  oxidation  of  oleic  acid  by  nitne 
acid,  has  been  already  mentioned. 

The  butyric  acid,  so  prepared,  is  a  clear  oily  liquid^  of  a  penetratiis 
i  sour  smell  of  rancid  butter;  tastes  pungent  and  acid^  and  leaves  a  wide 

mark  on  the  tongue.     Its  specific  gravity  is  0*976  ;  its  boiling  point  is 
:  above  212®;  it  burns  with  a  brilliant  white  flame,  and  is  abundant!; 

j  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.     Its  formula  is  CgllyOs  +  Aq.; 

when  distilled  with  lime  it  gives  a  neutral  volatile  liquid,  buiyrmtt 
whose  formula  is  C7H7O.  and  a  volatile  liquid  btityral,  CgH^O^  whidi 
appears  to  be  to  butyric  acid,  as  aldehyd  is  to  acetic  acid. 

The  other  acids  existing  in  butter,  and  associated  also  with  the  bo- 
I  j  tyric  acid,  as  products  of  oxidation,  require  but  little  notice.     The 

eaproic  acid  boils  at  396°.     It  has  a  peculiarly  characteristic  odour  d 
.  [  sweat;  its  formula  is  CiqHuOs  -f  110.     Its  barytes  salt  crystaUizes  in 

long  needles.     The  caprylic  acid  boils  at  465  ,  and  has  the  fonnuli 

CifiHisOs  +  HO.     The  capric  acid  forms  a  solid  mass  of  crystals  at  44*, 

which  then  melt  only  at  above  GO®.     The  liquid  capric  acid,  boils  at 

■  i  534}%  and  has  the  odour  of  a  goat.     Its  barytes  salt  is  insoluble  in  cold 

water.     Its  formula  is,  C20II19O3  +  HO. 

Under  some  undetermined  circumstances,  butter,  in  place  of  yielding 
I  \  butyric  and  eaproic  acids,  yields  a  different  body,  Ta4:cinxc  acid,  which 

has  the  formula  C20H18O5  +  HO,  which,  however,  decomposes  with 
absorption  of  oxygen  into  the  butyric  and  eaproic  acids,  C,UyQj  and 
C12H11O3. 

A  very  simple  relation  exists  between  the  composition  of  these  several 
butter  acids  and  also  acetic  acid.  Thus,  if  we  denote  the  carbo-hydro- 
gen,  C^H^  by  R,  the  several  acids  in  their  hydrated  forms  are 
given  as — 

Acetic  acid  =   M  +  40* 

Butyric  acid  =  2M  ■♦-  40 

Caproic  acid  =  3M  -f  40 

Caprylic  acid  =  41^1  -|-  40 

Capric  acid  =  5M  -I-  40 

i     • 

^  \  I  shall  have  occasion,  however,  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  this 

family  of  acids  in  a  still  more  general  point  of  view. 
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0/  FisA'Oils,  DelpiiHifie,  and  JDelpAinic  Acid. 
These  oils  are  generally  composed  of  ordinary  margarine,  stearine 


Palmine-^BelpAinine — Bicinine.  887 

and  oleiue;  but  some,  as  whale  and  dolphin  oil,  contain  a  peculiar  fat 
delpkinine,  which  yields  delphinic  acid.  From  the  fish-oil  the  ddphi- 
nine  is  extracted  by  cold  alcohol,  which  dissolves  it  more  readily  than 
the  other  oils ;  it  is  liquid,  of  specific  gravity,  0*954 ;  it  is  not  acid, 
but  becomes  so  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  it  saponifies  readily.  From  the 
soap  the  delphinic  acid  is  separated  by  tartaric  acid,  and  may  be  obtained 
pure  by  distillation.  It  is  a  thin  oil,  of  specific  gravity,  0-932 ;  it 
boils  above  212®,  and  distils  unchanged;  it  has  a  pecidiar  aromatic 
smell ;  tastes  acid,  and  reddens  litmus  strongly ;  it  dissolves  in  twenty 
parts  of  water;  its  formula  is  CjoHgOa  +  Aq.  and  when  distilled  with 
lime,  it  gives  a  volatile  neutral  liquid  delphinoti,  CgHgO, 

The  delphinic  acid  has  been  found  in  the  berries  of  the  viburnum 
opulus,  and  its  composition  being  the  same,  and  its  properties  closely 
resembhng  those  of  the  valerianic  acid,  I  hazarded  an  opinion  in  the 
former  edition  of  this  work,  that  a  re-examination  of  it  would  demon- 
strate its  identity  with  that  remarkable  vegetable  acid,  which  has  subse- 
quently been  completely  verified  by  recent  experiments. 

Of  Castor  Oil  and  its  Froducts. 

The  oil  of  the  ricinus  communis  (castor  oil)  is,  according  to  Lecanu 
and  Bussy,  a  mixture  of  three  fats,  ricino-stearine,  ricino-oleine,  and 
ricinine,  which  are  all  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  Like  the  fats  of  butter, 
they  can  be  but  imperfectly  separated,  but  when  saponified,  they  yield 
acids,  which  can  be  more  accurately  examined ;  the  soap,  being  decom- 
posed by  muriatic  acid,  yields  an  oil,  from  which,  by  cooling,  the  ricino- 
stearic  acid  crystallizes,  and  the  remaining  oil,  when  distilled,  separates 
into  the  ricinic  acid,  which  passes  over,  and  the  ricin-oletc  acid  which 
is  not  volatile. 

Purified  by  recrystallization  from  alcohol,  the  ricino-stearic  acid  forma 
pearly  scales,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  reddens  litmus,  and  does 
not  melt  below  266°,  The  ricin-oleic  acid  freezes  a  few  degrees  below 
32®.  The  ricinic  acid  is  solid  and  crystalline,  melts  at  71®,  and  distils 
nnchanged  at  a  temperature  but  little  higher. 

When  castor  oil  is  acted  on  by  nitrous  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a 
sohd  substance,  termed  by  Boudet,  palmine;  it  is  white,  of  a  waxy 
appearance,  and  melts  at  151® ;  it  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ; 
with  alcalies  it  yields  glycerine  andpahnic  acid.  The  formula  of  which 
is,  according  to  Playfair,  C32H84O5  +  HO. 

The  products  of  the  complete  oxidation  of  castor  oil  by  nitric  acid, 
have  been  accurately  examined  by  Mr.  Tilly.  The  action  is  violent,  and 
much    nitrous  acid  fumes  are  given  off.     Besides  suberic  and  lipic 
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acids^  a  peculiar  fatty  acid  is  formed,  wliich  is  colourless^  of  an  agreedUe 
smell,  and  a  sweet  stimulating  taste ;  it  boils  at  300®^  bat  camiot  be 
distilled  with  being  in  great  part  decomposed.  Its  formula  was  found 
to  be  CuHiaOa  +  Aq. ;  he  formed  the  ether  of  this  acid,  in  the  way  de- 
)  scribed  for  oleic  ether,  and  ascertained  its  formula  to  be  C,^H„0,  + 

AeO.  This  body  is  termed  the  per-cenanthic  acid,  or  cmanikylie  aai^ 
as  it  contains  the  same  carbon  and  hydrogen  as  the  oeuanthic  acid,  whkk 

.  I  exists  in  wine  as  described  in  page  814,  but  combined  with  an  atw 

'  more  oxygen. 

By  the  distillation  of  castor  oil  there  is  formed  a  large  quantity  of  fs 

I   \  oil  termed  (Bnanihol.     It  boils  at  312^,  and  has  the  formula  C14H1A* 

It  is,  therefore,  to  oenanthylic  acid  as  aldehyd  is  to  acetic  acid,  and  the 
oenanthic  acid  of  wine  may  be  a  compound  of  those  bodies^  » 
2.C14H14O3  =  CuHuOa  +  C14H14O4. 

Oil  of  Tiglium. — Crotonine — Crotonic  Acid. 

The  experiments  that  have  been  made  on  this  oil  have  not  given  veij 
satisfactory  results ;  by  saponification  it  yields  an  acid  which  is  exceed- 
ingly volatile ;  but  whether  the  active  properties  of  the  oil  reside  in  this 
crotonic  acid  is  not  established,  nor  have  any  analytical  results  been  ob- 
tained as  to  its  constitution. 

P  Of  the  Manufacture  of  Soaps  and  Plasters. 

I  Although  the  general  principles  of  the  constitution  of  soaps  have  been 

frequently  alluded  to  in  the  description  of  individual  fatty  substance^ 
and  that  a  detailed  account  of  their  manufacture  would  be  out  of  ^aoe 
in  the  present  work,  yet  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  notice^  briefly, 
some  circumstances  of  the  processes  employed  which  could  not  be  de- 
duced from  the  mere  theory  of  their  nature,  and  yet  are  essential  to 
practical  success. 

There  are  found  in  commerce,  three  varieties  of  soap ;  Ist,  h^rd  whik 
soap,  which  is  made  from  tallow  and  caustic  soda ;  2d,  hard  yellow  soajf, 
which  is  made  from  soda  with  tallow,  palm  oil,  and  resin ;  3rd,  soft  sqaff 
in  which  the  alcali  is  potash,  combined  with  whale  or  seal  oil,  and  some 
tallow.  The  difiference  of  consistence  depends  principally  upon  the 
alcali ;  as  the  fatty  salts  of  soda  unite  with  water  to  form  true  hydrates, 
which  are  completely  solid,  whilst  the  potash  salts  absorb  water  and  form 
a  semitransparent  gelatinous  mass,  such  as  the  ordinary  soft  soap. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  hard  white  soap,  a  solution  of  caustic  soda 
is  prepared,  of  specific  gravity  1*050,  by  decomposing  soda-ash  by  the 
proper  quantity  of  lime ;  the  soda  ley  being  brought  to  boil,  the  tallow 
is  added  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  until  the  free  alcali  has  been  aU 
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combined  with  fatty  acids^  and  the  ley  will  saponify  no  more.  The 
liquor  contains  then  free  glycerine,  and  the  fatty  salts  of  soda,  all  dis- 
solved together  in  the  water,  and  as  the  soap  scarcely  crystaUizes,  a  pe- 
culiar method  is  necessary  to  separate  it  from  the  solution.  This  is 
founded  on  the  fact,  that  soap  is  insoluble  in  a  solution  of  common  salt. 
If  to  a  solution  of  soap  in  water,  as  much  common  salt  be  added  as  the 
water  can  dissolve,  the  soap  is  separated,  and  floats  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquor  completely  deprived  of  water.  But  this  is  not  the  state  in  which 
the  manufacturer  wishes  it  to  be.  Hence  the  salt  is  added  but  gradu- 
ally to  the  soap  ley,  and  the  water  then  dividing  itself  between  the  salt 
and  the  soap,  a  point  is  obtained,  at  which  the  soap  is  in  its  proper  hy- 
drated  condition,  and  this  being  recognized  by  the  appearance  of  the 
boil,  and  the  texture  of  the  layer  of  soap,  the  latter  is  run  into  wooden 
boxes  where  it  congeals,  and  is  then  cut  by  a  wire  into  the  forms  it  pos- 
sesses in  commerce. 

The  hard  white  soap  thus  made  generally  contains  from  forty  to  fifty 
per  cent,  of  water.  When  very  hard  it  still  retains  above  thirty,  and 
may  hold  seventy  per  cent  without  being  veiy  soft. 

The  formation  of  the  Yellow,  or  Resin  Soap,  depends  on  the  direct 
combination  of  an  acid  resin  (colophony,  p.  866)  with  soda.  In  this 
case  no  glycerine  is  set  free,  as  there  is  no  proper  saponification.  A 
mere  compound  of  resin  and  soda  would  be,  however,  too  soft,  and  also 
act  too  powerfully  on  clothes ;  and  hence  there  is  always  a  quantity  of 
a  fat  added,  generally  tallow,  and  some  palm-oil,  which  brightens  the 
colour,  and  masks  the  disagreeable  odour  of  the  resin.  A  good  soap 
should  contain  two  parts  of  fatty  matter  to  one  of  resin. 

The  Soft  Soap  is  manufactured  by  heating  the  oils  in  shallow  pans^ 
and  gradually  adding  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash,  boiling  and 
continually  agitating  the  mass  until  the  milkiness  produced  by  the  oil 
vanishes,  the  mass  becomes  transparent,  and  the  froth  subsides.  As 
this  soap  cannot  be  separated  from  the  liquor  by  the  addition  of  com- 
mon salt,  which  would  decompose  it,  forming  a  soda-soap  and  chloride 
of  potassium,  the  liquor  is  evaporated  until  the  operator  recognizes  that 
it  has  attained  the  proper  strength,  and  it  is  then  cooled  as  speedily  aa 
possible.  The  glycerine  of  the  oils  exists,  therefore,  mixed  through 
the  substance  of  the  soap.  To  give  it  greater  consistence  some  tallow 
is  generally  employed,  and  the  stearate  of  potash  crystallizing  gradually 
forms  the  white  points  which  are  seen  in  most  specimens  of  soft  soap. 

Plasters  are  metaUic  soaps.  Of  those  the  only  one  of  pharmaceutic 
importance  is  the  litharge  plaster,  prepared  by  boiling  Utharge,  olive 
oil,  and  water  together ;  oleate  and  margarate  of  lead  are  formed,  and 
float  upon  tlie  surface ;  when  the  mass  has  obtained  the  proper  consis- 
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tence,  it  is  removed  and  formed  into  rolls  for  use.  The  watery  solution 
contains  glycerine  and  a  large  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead  dissolved.  If 
litharge  plaster  be  digested  in  ether,  oleate  of  lead  dissolves^  and  the 
margarate  of  lead  is  left  behind. 


0/  Spennaceti,  Ethal,  mid  tJie  Derived  Bodies, 

Spermaceti  exists  in  the  cavities  of  the  head  of  the  physeter  macro- 
cephalus,  and  some  allied  species  of  whales,  dissolved  in  the  spermaoed 
oil,  from  which  it  separates  by  crystallization,  after  the  death  of  the 
animal.  To  obtain  it  pure,  it  is  to  be  crystaUized  repeatedly  from  its 
alcoholic  solution  by  cooUng ;  it  is  a  remarkably  beautiful  crystalline 
fat,  melting  at  120**,  and  volatilizing  at  680*  without  change^  if  the  air 
be  excluded.  In  this  pure  state  it  is  usually  termed  cetine,  and  its 
formula  is  CicIIigO,  in  its  simplest  form.  By  boiling  with  very  strong 
alcaline  solutions,  it  gradually  saponilies ;  but  it  differs  totally  from  the 
ordinary  fats,  as  it  contains  none  of  the  acids  so  far  described,  nor  gly- 
cerine, but  yields  a  peculiar  acid,  the  cetylic  acid,  and  a  peculiar  base, 
ethal,  or  hydrated  oxide  of  cetyl.  The  cetine  may  be,  in  fact,  regarded 
as  cetylate  of  cetyl,  or  still  more  simply  as  oxide  of  cetene, 

Cetylic  J(?/rf.—- C32H31O3  +-  Aq.  Although  this  acid  may  be  pre- 
pared by  the  saponification  of  cetine,  yet  as  its  purification  is  then  diffi- 
cult, it  is  best  obtained  by  heating  cetine  with  a  mixture  of  fused  potash 
and  quickUme  to  about  350**,  hydrogen  is  given  off,  and  the  whole  is 
converted  into  cetylate  of  potash.  The  mass  boiled  in  water  is  decom- 
posed by  chloride  of  barium,  and  the  cetylate  of  barytes  heated  with 
ether,  to  remove  unaltered  ethal  or  cetine.  The  residue  is  then  decom- 
posed by  a  strong  acid,  and  the  cetylic  acid  is  obtained  pure.  It  fuses 
at  130^.  It  is  volatile,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  appears  to  be 
monobasic.  It  is  remarkable  as  having  the  same  formula  and  half  the 
equivalent  of  palmitic  acid.     See  page  884. 

Mhal, — C32H33O  +  no.  To  obtain  this  substance  pure  the 
spermaceti  is  to  be  saponified,  by  being  fused  with  half  its  weight  of 
potash ;  the  resulting  mass  being  digested  with  water  and  muriatic  add, 
the  cetylic  acid  and  the  ethal  separate  from  the  liquor,  and  float  upon 
the  surface.  Being  then  mixed  with  lime,  which  combines  with  the 
cetylic  acid,  and  boiled  in  absolute  alcohol,  the  ethal  dissolves,  and 
crystallizes  out  on  cooling. 

It  is  a  solid  crystalhne  white  substance,  destitute  of  taste  or  smell ; 
neutral  to  test  paper ;  it  melts  at  119®,  and  volatilizes  rapidly  at  250*  ; 
it  is  insoluble  in  water ;  its  formula  is  CjjIIsiOj,  or  C32H33O  +  Aq. 

The  ethal  is  remarkable  for  its  analogy,  in  composition  and  proper- 
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ties,  to  the  bodies  of  the  alcohol  group ;  like  them,  it  may  be  looked 
upon  as  formed  of  water  united  to  a  carbo-hydrogen,  isomeric  with  ole- 
fiant  gas,  and  by  distilling  ethal  with  glacial  phosphoric  acid,  this  body 
is  actually  obtained,  and  has  been  termed  cetene.  It  is  an  oily  liquid, 
colourless,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  it  boils  at  527°.  From  its 
reactions,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour,  7846,  it  results  that  its 
formula  is  Ca^Haa. 

If  ethal  be  heated  with  perchloride  of  phosphorus,  a  heavy  liquid  is 
obtained,  having  the  formula  C82H33CI;  and  by  fusing  ethal  with 
potassium,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  a  white  solid  substance  formed, 
consisting  of  C32Ha30  +  KO,  which  with  water  gives  hydrate  of  potash 
and  ethal.  With  sulphuric  acid  ethal  forms  sulpho-ethahc  acid,  which 
resembles  the  sulpho-vinic  acid,  and  has  the  formula  C32H83O.SO3  + 
SO3.HO.  Further,  if  the  ethal  be  heated  with  potash,  hydrogen  gas  is 
given  off,  and  an  acid  formed,  the  formula  of  which  is  C32H31O8  -f  Aq.; 
it  is  the  cetylic  acid. 

From  this  analogy  of  ethal  to  wine-alcohol,  a  compound  radical, 
cetyl,  similar  to  ethyl,  may  be  assumed  to  exist  in  these  combinations, 
and  its  formula  be  wnritten  C32H33  or  Ct.  Ethal  is  then  Ct.O  +  Aq. 
On  considering  the  whole  history  of  cetine,  it  appears  more  probable 
that  the  cetylic  acid  and  the  ethal  are  products  of  its  decomposition, 
and  not  its  constituents.  It  is  thus  a  simple  material  like  cholesterine, 
which  by  bases  is  broken  up  into  two  bodies,  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
dividing  themselves  unequally,  and  producing  an  acid  and  a  basic 
substance,  thus,  ^.CiellieO,  producing  C32II31O3,  and  C32H33O,  and  each 
of  these  assuming  an  atom  of  water  in  their  isolated  form. 

Wax. — Ordinary  bees' -wax  is  a  mixture  of  two  substances  which  are 
separated  by  boiling  alcohol.  Cerm  dissolves ;  it  is  quite  white ;  its 
specific  gravity  is  0*9G9 ;  it  is  less  fusible  than  wax ;  it  does  not  com- 
bine with  bases  :  its  formula  is  CaoHaoOj.  The  substance  insoluble  in 
alcohol  is  tnyra^nney  which  melts  at  95° ;  its  formula  is  C20H20O.  In 
yellow  wax  a  colouring  matter  is  present  which  has  not  been  examined. 
When  wax  is  bleached  by  nitric  acid,  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  a  peculiar 
substance  formed,  ceraic  acid,  which  has  the  formula  CaoHaoOj.  All 
these  bodies  are  probably  derived  from  oils,  isomeric  with  otto  of  roses, 
which  exist  in  the  flowers  of  odoriferous  plants. 

When  cerin  is  boiled  with  solution  of  potash,  a  soap  is  formed,  and 
from  this  a  peculiar  waxy  substance  (cerain)  is  obtained,  as  ethal  is  from 
spermaceti :  its  properties  are  but  very  Httle  known ;  from  an  analysis 
by  Ettling  its  formula  would  appear  to  be  C^qH^jOy.  A  peculiar  kind 
of  wax,  termed  cerosine,  has  been  found  in  the  sugar  cane ;  its  formula 
is  C.,H^O. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
I 

I  OF    THE    ORGANIC   ACIDS  WHICH   PRE-EXIST    IN    PLANTS^    AND    DO  HOT 

BELONG  TO  ANT  ESTABLISHED  SERIES. 

Tarlaric  Acid.-^fiP^^  +  2Aq. 

This  important  acid  exists  in  most  kinds  of  fruity  occasionally  &ee^  but 
more  usually  combined  with  potash,  forming  cream  of  tartar^  or  as  tar- 
trate of  lime.  For  the  purposes  of  commerce  it  is  almost  exclasi¥elj 
prepared  from  the  bi-tartrate  of  potash.  This  salt  exists  abandantlj  in 
grape  juice,  and  being  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  spirituous  liquors,  ii 
gradually  separates  as  the  alcoholic  fermentation  proceeds^  and  collects 
in  irregularly  crystallized  layers  on  the  insides  of  the  casks  in  which  the 
\  wine  is  made.     It  is  purified,  as  will  be  elsewhere  described. 

Wlien  one  part  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  added  to  a  solution  of  four 
parts  of  bitartrate  of  potash,  one-half  of  the  tartaric  acid  combines  with 
the  hme,  carbonic  acid  being  expelled  with  effervescence.  Tartrate  of 
lime  precipitates  as  a  white  powder  and  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  re- 
mains dissolved.  By  the  addition  of  chloride  of  calcium  to  the  liquoTi 
this  portion  also  of  tartaric  acid  is  thrown  down,  and  chloride  of  potas. 
eium  is  formed.  The  whole  quantity  of  tartrate  of  lime  being  then  col- 
lected and  washed,  it  is  to  be  digested  with  a  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol 
equal  to  half  the  weight  of  the  cream  of  tartar  employed,  and  diluted  with 
four  parts  of  water ;  sulphate  of  lime  is  formed  and  tartaric  acid  set  free. 
The  mixture  having  been  boiled  for  a  short  time  is  to  be  strained,  and 
the  liquor  evaporated  gently  to  a  pellicle ;  the  tartaric  acid  then  crystal- 
lizes on  cooling. 

The  tartaric  acid  forms  colourless  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  generally 

y^^  ./"^^^      tabular,  as  in  the  figure,  where  i,  u,  n,  are  primary,  and 

l\  /""'-'  ^    >^  ^>  ^'  ™'  secondary  faces ;  it  is  permanent  in  the  air, 

\^!!r^^^X^^'.  1  and  dissolves  readily  in  half  its  weight  of  water;  it 

^^■— .^Z— ^^^    is  also  easily  soluble  in  alcohol;  its  taste  and  reaction 

is  strongly  acid.     When  heated,  it  abandons  water  and  forms  two  adds 

which  will  be  again  noticed.     When  a  solution  of  it  is  long  exposed  to 

the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  forms  carbonic  and  acetic  acids.     This 
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effect  may  be  instantly  produced  by  boiling  it  with  an  excess  of  oxide 
of  silver,  metallic  silver  being  set  free. 

Tartaric  acid  is  known  by  its  not  being  volatile,  and  by  leaving  a 
copious  coaly  residue  when  heated.  If  it  be  fused  with  potash,  it  is  de- 
composed, acetic  and  oxalic  acids  being  produced  (p.  670) ;  with  other 
oxidizing  agents,  as  black  oxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  it 
gives  carbonic  and  formic  acids.  A  solution  of  tartaric  acid  precipitates 
lime  water;  but  the  precipitate  is  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  acid,  or  by 
solution  of  sal-ammoniac.  The  soluble  neutral  tartrates  give  white  pre- 
cipitates, which  are  not  crystalline,  with  the  neutral  salts  of  lead,  lime 
and  silver,  which  all  re-dissolve  in  an  excess  of  acid. 

The  tartaric  acid  is  bibasic ;  its  formula  being  CgHiOio+^Aq. ; 
several  of  its  salts  are  of  considerable  importance. 

Bi'tartrate  of  Potash — Cream  of  Tartar. 
C8H40,o  +  KO.Aq. 

This  salt,  just  now  noticed  as  being  deposited  from  grape-juice,  ac- 
cording as  alcohol  is  formed,  is  sent  into  commerce  under  the  name  of 
argolf  which  is  red  or  white  according  to  the  kind  of  wine  it  was  depo- 
sited from.  This  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  mixed  with  some 
pipe-clay,  which,  combining  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  grape, 
renders  it  insoluble ;  the  clear  liquor  is  then  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  and 
the  cream  of  tartar  is  deposited  in  irregular  crystals  on  the  sides  of  the 
vessel,  still  containing  a  small  quantity  of  tartrate  of  lime.  It 
crystallizes  in  right  rhombic   prisms,  as  in  the  figure  jo,t^,«,  being 

primary,  and  a,a,i,m,  secondary  planes.  It  is  but  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  requiring  80  parts 
at  60®,  and  7  parts  at  212°;  hence  an  excess  of  tar- 
taric acid  produces  a  crystalline  precipitate  in  solutions 
of  potash,  which  are  not  very  dilute.  By  calcining  cream  of  tartar  either 
alone  or  with  nitre,  the  black  or  white  fluxes  employed  in  metallurgy  are 
formed  (p.  546),  Its  calcination  furnishes  also  the  purest  source  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  which  hence  derives  its  name  of  aalt  of  tartar 
(p.  688). 

Neutral  Tartrate  of  Potash— Soluble  Tartar.— C^fi^^  +  KO.KO. 
— ^This  salt  is  formed  by  adding  cream  of  tartar  to  a  hot  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  potash,  until  this  be  completely  neutralized.  It  ciystallizes 
with  difficulty  in  right  rhombic  prisms,  which  when  pure  are  not  deli- 
quescent. 100  parts  of  water  dissolve  130  parts  of  it  at  60^  and  268 
partsat  212°.  Any  strong  acid  added  to  itssolution  takes  half  the  potash, 
and  precipitates  cream  of  tartar. 
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Tlic  Tartrate!  of  Ammonia  resemble  closeljr  those  of  potaalu  IV 
neutral  tartrate  of  soda  crystallizes  in  lai^  rhombic  prisma  hte  nitn; 
it  is  very  soluble  in  water,  its  formula  CgHjOj^  +3,NaO+4Aq, 

Tartrate  of  PotaiA  and  Soda—SockelU  Salt. — C.H^Oio  +  KO, 
NaO  +10Aq,  Is  prepared  bj  ueutralizmg  a  hot  soloticH 
of  carbonate  of  soda  with  cream  of  tartar ;  bj  evsporatifB 
and  cooling  it  forms  large  prismatic  crystals,  wiUi  aas^ 
sides,  of  the  right  rhombic  system ;  p,  u,  u,  being  prinuiT 
and  i,  i,  t,  e,  e,  being  secondary  faces.  These  crystals  ii< 
y<T""V  remarkable  for  being  often  but  half  formed,  so  as  to  prcMsl 
V!>-^  the  aspect  represented  in  the  lower  figure.  Its  taste  ii 
mildly  saline,  and  not  very  disagreeable,  whence  its  pqni- 
larity  OS  a  medicine.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air  except  it  Ix 
very  dry,  when  it  effloresces  slightly  on  the  surface;  it  dii- 
BoWcs  in  two  parts  of  cold  water. 
The  Tartrate  of  Lime  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated as  a  white  powder,  when  solutions  of  a  neutral  tartrate  and  rf 
a  salt  of  lime  are  mixed.  It  dissolves  in  an  cxcchs  of  acid ;  and  if  this 
solution  be  neutrahzed,  it  id  deposited  in  small  octohedral  crystal:, 
which  have  the  formula  CgH^n  +  CaO.CaO  +  8Aq.  Noluer  las 
asserted,  that  when  tartrate  of  lime  is  mixed  with  yeast  a  fennentatioi] 
sets  in  by  which  a  new  acid,  paeudo-acetu:  add,  is  produced ;  ttii 
requires,  howe^'cr,  confirmation. 

Prot^-tartratc  if  Tro)i.~-C^U,Oia  +  S-FeO.  Is  a  white  powder, 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  water;  it  is  formed  in  minute  crystals  when 
hot  solntions  of  protosulphate  of  iron  and  of  cream  of  tartar  are  miitd 
together.  The  prototartrate  of  iron  and  potash,  CgH(0,o  +  FeO.KO, 
is  formed  by  digesting  eream  of  tartar  and  water  with  metallic  iron. 
Hydrogen  gas  is  evolved,  and  a  white,  sparingly  soluble,  salt  is  obtained, 
which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes 
greenish  brown  or  black.  In  this  state  it  contains  magnetic  oxide  of 
iron,  and  is  much  more  soluble. 

Pertartrai^  of  iron,  formed  by  dissolving  the  freshly  precipitated  ltd 
oxide  of  iron  iu  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  gives  by  evaporation  a  brovs 
jelly.  If  the  red  oxide  of  iron  be  boiled  with  a  solution  of  cream  iJ 
tartar,  it  dissolves  abundau%,  giving  a  fine  brown-red  liquor,  from 
which,  by  cautious  evaporation,  small  ruby-red  crystals  may  be  obtained ; 
but  it  is  generally  dried  down  completely,  wheu  it  forms  a  translucent 
brown  mass,  deliquescent  in  damp  air.  An  excess  of  tartaric  add 
should  be  avoided,  as  it  acta  on  the  peroxide  of  iron  during  the  evapo- 
ration, reducing  it  to  the  state  of  protoxide,  and  carbonic  acid  being 
given  off.     Hence  the  pharmacopteias  direct  perfect  neutrality  of  the 
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liquor  to  be  secnred  by  the  ndJitiou  of  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia. 
The  formula  of  this  salt  is  CjH^Oio  +  KO.FejOj.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  its  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  potash. 
Another  form  of  tartarizeil  inn,  ia  formed  according  to  the  pbarmaco- 
pceias  by  digesting  cream  of  tartar  with  iron  filings  and  water 
until  it  is  saturated.  Its  constitution  \a  not  very  definite,  the  iron 
should  finally  be  peroxidized,  but  the  product  contnius  usually  a  great 
deal  of  iron  as  protoxide  or  magnetic  oxide. 

Tartrate  of  Antimony.— Z{Cg\if>io)  +  SbOj.  This  salt  is  obtained 
by  the  solution  of  the  sesquioxide  of  antimony  in  tartaric  acid ;  it  is 
colourless  and  crystallizes  in  short  deliquescent  prisms. 

Tartrate  of  Fotwtk  and  Antimony. — Tartar-Enteiic. — CgHjCm  + 
KO.SbOg  +  2Aq.  This  salt,  the  most  important  compound  of  antimony, 
is  prepared  by  boiling  together  in  water,  equal  weights  of  sesquioxide 
of  antimony  and  cream  of  tartar.  In  tlie  Dublin  and  Edinburgh 
pharmacopceias,  the  powder  of  algaroUi  (p.  6i2)  is  employed  as  the 
source  of  oxide  of  antimony ;  but  by  the  London  college,  an  impure 
oxide  is  prepared  by  gently  deflagrating  together  sulphuret  of  antimony 
and  nitre,  with  a  little  muriatic  acid,  and  washing  out  the  soluble 
products.  In  either  case  the  oxide  of  antimony  replaces  the  second 
atom  of  base  (water)  in  the  cream  of  tartar,  and  by  evaporation  and 
coohng,  it  may  be  obtained  in  crystals,  which  are  right  riiombic  octohe- 
(Irons,  with  many  secondary  planes,  as  in  the  figure. 
This  salt  dissolves  in  fourteen  parts  of  cold,  and  in 
two  of  boiling  water.  In  dry  air  it  effloresces,  losing 
\  the  2Aq.  Its  solution  is  not  affected  by  alcalies ;  but 
-■i  the  oxide  of  antimony  is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  or 
muriatic  acids,  and  by  ammonia.  In  the  preparation 
dof  tartar  emetic,  the  whole  product  from  the  materials 
used  can  never  be  obtained  crystaUized,  the  mother 
liquor  contains  a  substance  which  dries  down  to  a 
transparent  mass,  like  gum  arabic.  By  alcohol  it  ia 
decomposed  into  tartar  emetic,  and  &ee  tartaric  acid.  According  to 
Knapp's  analysis,  this  salt  is  the  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  and  anti- 
mony, having  the  formula  C^Hp,.KO  +  (S.C^HjOg  +  SbO,)  +  2Aq. 
It  may  be  formed  by  dissolving  tartar-emetic  in  a  strong  solution  irf 
tartaric  acid,  and  then  crystallizes  in  minute  oblique  rhombic  prisms. 
In  order  to  form  this  salt,  however,  from  cream  of  tartar,  and  oxide  of 
antimony,  a  quantity  of  potashmust  enter  into  some  form  of  combination 
which  has  not  been  as  yet  explained. 

Owing  to  the  occasional  presence  of  arsenic  in  the  ores  ol  antimony, 
the  tartar-emetic  of  commerce  is  not  unftequenUy  contamviatei  \)y  iis 
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presence^  and  shoald  in  such  case  be  absolutely  rejected  from  nudi- 
cinal  use. 

If  tartar-emetic  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  480^^  it  abandon!^ 
besides  its  crystal-water,  two  equivalents  of  water^  the  elements  of  wbidi 
are  abstracted  from  the  constitution  of  the  tartaric  acid  as  genenllj 
assumed.  In  this  dried  tartar-emetic^  therefore^  the  organic  element  b 
not  C8H4O10,  but  CgHjOg.  When  redissolved  in  water,  it  resumes  ike 
two  atoms  of  water^  forming  ordinary  tartar-emetic  again.  Of  tk 
other  salts  of  tartaric  acid,  but  one  possesses  this  property ;  the  boro- 
tartrate  of  potash  being  also  reduced  by  loss  of  water  at  480®  to  tie 
formula  CgHQOg  4-  KO.BO3.  Chemists  are  not  unanimous  in  a- 
plaining  this  peculiarity.  The  simplest  idea  is,  that  these  two  atoms 
of  water  exist  ready  formed  in  these  salts,  and  that  tartaric  add  is 
really  quadribasic ;  being  in  its  crystallized  form  CgHsQs  +  4H0; 
the  cream  of  tartar  being  CgH^Og  +  K0.3H0;  Bochelle  salt,  C,H,{\+ 
K0.Na0.2H0;  and  for  tartar-emetic,  the  oxide  of  antimony  replacing 
three  atoms  of  a  protoxide,  the  formula  is  CgHsOs  +  KO.SbOa  +  2Aq 
+  2Aq,  and  the  two  portions  of  water  being  retained  by  very  uneqiul 
forces  are  given  off  at  very  different  temperatures.  Berzelius  considered 
that  in  this  change  the  nature  of  the  acid  is  totally  altered ;  and  as 
opinion  is  so  much  divided  on  the  subject,  I  shall  not  enter  further  into 
its  discussion. 

Borotartrate  of  Potash, — Cream  of  tartar  and  boracic  add  unite  in 
two  proportions,  forming  compounds  precisely  resembling  the  two  tartar- 
emetics,  the  antimony  being  replaced  by  boron.  These  salts  are  used 
in  medicine.  They  are  very  soluble  in  water, — sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol.  The  boracic  acid  here  certainly  enters  into  the  constitution  of 
the  acid,  as  it  cannot  be  considered  to  act  as  a  base. 

Arsenio'tartrate  of  Potash, — ^The  arsenious  acid  also  combines  with 
cream  of  tartar,  forming  a  salt  which  does  not  crystallize  well,  but 
appears  to  be  constituted  precisely  as  tartar  emetic. 

Action  of  Heat  on  Tartaric  Acid. 

When  tartaric  acid  is  cautiously  heated,  it  fuses  into  a  mass  like  gunii 
and  gives  off  water.  In  this  state  it  combines  with  bases  forming  salts 
quite  different  from  the  tartrates ;  it  retains  its  bibasic  character,  but  its 
atomic  weight  is  increased  to  one  and  a  half  times  that  of  tartaric  add; 
its  formula  being  Ci2H50i5+2Aq.  It  thus  constitutes  tartralic  acid; 
it  does  not  crystallize,  and  in  solution  gradually  passes  back  into  tartaric 
acid.  If  the  tartralic  acid  be  kept  long  melted  at  360^,  it  abandons 
still  more  water,  and  forms  tartrelic  acid,  in  which  the  bibasic  character 
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remains,  its  formula  being  CisHgOao.  +  2 Aq.  This  acid  is  characterized 
by  forming  insoluble  salts  with  lime  and  barytes,  thereby  differing  from 
the  tartralic  acid.  If  the  heat  be  still  longer  kept  up,  a  porous  white 
mass  is  formed,  which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  is  anhy- 
drotis  tartaric  acid  ;  its  formula  is  C8H4O10.  If  left  long  in  contact  with 
water  it  changes  successively  into  the  tartrelic,  tartralic,  and  common 
tartaric  acid.  This  change  is  produced  more  rapidly  by  boiling  with  a 
solution  of  potash :  this  substance  appears  to  hold  the  same  relation 
to  tartaric  acid  that  the  white  sublimate  does  to  the  proper  lactic 
acid  (p.  769). 

If  tartaric  acid  be  distilled  at  a  still  higher  temperature,  it  abandons 
water  and  carbonic  acid ;  and  forms  pyrotartaric  acid ;  C8H4O10,  giving 
off  3.CO2  and  HO,  and  C5H3O3  remaining.  The  process  succeeds 
best  at  about  400°.  This  acid  is  white ;  it  crystallizes  from  the  dis- 
tilled liquors  in  prisms  which  are  to  be  purified  from  empyreumatic  oil 
by  recrystallization  and  digestion  with  animal  charcoal ;  it  reacts  very 
acid ;  it  melts  at  210°,  and  sublimes  at  360°  ;  is  very  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  It  is  a  monobasic  acid,  forming  salts  which,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  soluble  and  crystallizable. 

Racemic  Acid, — C8H40jo+2Aq. 

This  acid  is  found  in  grape  juice,  replacing  tartaric  acid  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent ;  its  formation  appears  to  depend  on  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances, as  it  has  never  been  found  except  in  the  district  about  the 
Vosges  Mountains,  and  only  in  some  seasons.  It  is  combined  with 
potash,  forming  a  kind  of  cream  of  tartar,  which  is  bi-raccmate  of 
potash,  and  from  which  it  is  prepared  by  the  same  methods  as  have  been 
described  for  tartaric  acid. 

It  crystallizes  in  colourless  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  which  contain 
water,  of  which  one-half  is  lost  by  efi&orescence  in  warm  dry  air ;  the 
remaining  hydrate  is  identical  in  composition  with  crystallized  tartaric 
acid ;  it  tastes  and  reacts  as  strongly  acid.  In  its  relation  to  salts,  it 
follows  nearly  the  same  rules  as  the  tartaric  acid,  but  their  crystalline 
form  is  completely  different ;  it  also  is  a  bibasic  acid,  and  its  formula, 
when  crystallized,  is  CgH40io+  2.H0  +  2Aq.  The  characters  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  tartaric  acid  are;  First,  racemic  acid  requires  ten 
times  as  much  water  for  solution,  and  they  are  hence  easily  separated 
by  crystallization.  Second,  that  the  corresponding  salts  are  not  of  *the 
same  crystalline  form.  Third,  the  raccmate  of  potash  and  soda  is 
uncrystallizable,  giving  merely  a  gummy  mass,  whilst  the  Rochelle  salt 
forms  ver)^  large  crystals.  Fourth,  the  raccmate  of  lime  is  insoluble  in 
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a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac.  The  two  acids,  however,  fona  a  mo6t 
perfect  example  of  isomerism,  as  not  merely  their  compositioii,  bnt  their 
atomic  weight  is  absolutely  the  same. 

When  heated,  racemic  acid  passes  through  precisely  the  same  changes 
as  have  been  described  for  tartaric  acid,  abandoning  water,  and  iormD% 
two  bibasic  acids,  whose  formulae  are  respectively  C]tHgO]5  -f-  2H0  and 
CieHgOao  +  2H0.  They  are  distinguished  by  their  salts,  which  differ 
in  characters  from  each  other,  and  from  those  of  the  bodies  formed  bj 
tartaric  acid. 

By  the  destructive  distillation  of  racemic  acid,  is  generated  the/jw- 
racemic  acid,  in  which  the  isomerism  with  the  tartaric  acid  series  is 
broken  through ;  its  formula  being  CgHjOj.  It  differs  totally  in  pro- 
perties from  the  pyrotartaric  acid;  it  does  not  crystallize;  it  tastes 
acid ;  its  salts  are  all  soluble  and  crystallizable ;  but  pass  also  into  a 
gummy  condition.  If  a  little  crystal  of  copperas  be  laid  in  a  solution  of 
one  of  these  salts,  it  becomes  coloured  bright  red. 


Citric  Acid.— Ci^U^Ou  +  3H0  +  2Aq. 

This  acid  exists  in  the  juices  of  fruits,  especially  the  lemon,  orange, 
currant,  and  quince.  It  is  usually  prepared  from  lemon  juice,  which  is 
clarified  by  rest,  then  saturated  with  chalk,  and  the  neutral  solution  is 
boiled  until  the  citrate  of  lime  is  completely  deposited ;  this  is  then 
washed  and  decomposed  by  a  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  equal  in  weight 
to  the  chalk  employed,  and  diluted  with  six  volumes  of  water.  After 
the  sulphate  of  lime  has  been  removed  by  straining,  the  liquor  is  eva- 
porated, and  allowed  to  crystaUize  by  very  slow  cooUng;  the  ciystal-foim 
is  generally  that  of  a  right  rhombic  prism,  very  much  modified,  as  in  the 

figure,  in  which  /  w'  u  are  primary,  and  «,  y,  r,  are  secon- 
dary planes.  In  this  case  its  formula  is  that  given  above ; 
but  if  its  solution  be  evaporated  at  21 2*^  to  a  pellicle,  it 
crystallizes  whilst  hot,  in  a  totally  different  form,  and  its 
formula  is  Ci2HftOii  -f  3H0.  By  exposing  the  hydrated 
crystals  in  vacuo  to  sulphuric  acid,  or  to  a  gentle  heat,  the  2Aq.  may 
also  be  removed. 

The  citric  acid  possesses  an  agreeably  sour  taste  :  it  dissolves  in  less 
than  its  own  weight  of  cold,  and  in  half  its  weight  of  boiUng  water ;  it 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol ;  when  heated  it  fuses,  becomes  yellow, 
and  ultimately  gives  the  usual  pyrogenic  products  of  organic  acids.  It 
is  a  tribasic  acid,  and  gives  rise  to  tluree  classes  of  salts,  which,  as  they 
may  contain  different  quantities  of  combined  water,  rendered  their  his- 
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tory  very  confused  until  Liebig  explained  their  true  constitution.  Very 
few  of  these  salts  are,  however,  of  practical  or  medicinal  interest. 

Citrate  of  Soda  crystallizes  in  efflorescent  prisms,  having  the  formula 
CiaHsOn  +  3NaO  +  4Aq  +  7Aq.  By  exposure  to  a  heat  of  212% 
the  7Aq.  are  removed,  and  at  400°  the  remaining  4Aq.  are  driven  oiBT: 
Berzelius  is  of  opinion,  that  in  this  action  the  real  constitution  of  the 
citric  acid  is  changed,  and  that  it  is  partly  converted  into  aconitic  acid, 
but  the  point  is  not  yet  experimentally  decided,  and  Liebig's  views  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  with  such  beautiful  simplicity  that  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  adopting  them,  at  least  provisionally. 

The  Citrate  of  Lime  is  obtained  by  mixing  solutions  of  a  soluble 
citrate  and  of  salt  of  lime ;  it  forms  a  wliite  powder,  sparingly  soluble 
in  pure  water,  but  much  more  so  if  the  liquid  be  acid.  Its  constitution 
isCjjHjjO,,  +  3CaO  +  4Aq.  When  boiled  with  an  excess  of  lime 
water,  citric  acid  forms  a  basw  citrate  of  lime,  which  is  less  soluble  than 
the  neutral  salt. 

The  Citrates  of  Lead  and  Bart/tes  are  white  powders,  insoluble  in 
water,  formed  by  double  decomposition,  and  resembling  in  constitution 
the  citrate  of  lime ;  there  are  also  basic  salts,  the  formation  of  which, 
as  in  that  of  Ume,  appears  to  result  from  the  crystal-water  (2Aq.)  of  the 
acid  being  more  or  less  replaced  by  metallic  oxide,  in  addition  to  that 
which  fulfils  the  proper  basic  function. 

The  Citrate  of  Silver  is  a  white  powder,  its  formula  is  Ci2HgOii  + 
3AgO.  It  therefore  shows  the  true  constitution  of  the  anhydrous  citric 
acid. 

There  is  2l  potash  citrate  of  antimony  analogous  to  tartar  emetic. 

The  citric  acid  is  easily  recognized  by  forming  no  precipitate  with 
lime  water,  unless  the  liquor  be  heated.  Its  potash  salt  is  also  very 
soluble,  even  with  an  excess  of  acid ;  it  is  thus  distinguished  from  the 
racemic  and  tartaric  acids. 

Aconitic,  Itakoni<^,  and  Citrakonic  Acids. 

When  citric  acid  is  heated  it  fuses,  gives  off  water,  and  is  converted 
into  an  acid,  which,  from  being  found  in  the  aconitum  napellus,  is 
called  aconitic  acid,  but  it  exists  also  abundantly  in  various  species  of 
equisetum,  and  was  hence  often  called  equisetic  acid.  To  complete  the 
change  of  the  citric  acid  it  must  be  distilled  until  the  gases  which  come 
over  cease  to  be  inflammable,  and  oily  drops  appear  in  the  receiver  j 
the  process  is  then  to  be  interrupted,  the  mass  remaining  *m  ttie  retort 
to  be  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  filtered  and  evaporateOL  \«  a^Wicle. 
On  cooling,  it  forms  a  crystalline  mass,  from  which  etVvet  $^\^o\v^s  out 
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the  aconitic  acid,  and  leaves  unaltered  citric  acid  behind ;  the  former 
may  then  be  obtained  crystallized  by  evaporation.  In  this  reaction,  be- 
sides the  aconitic  acid,  there  are  produced  acetone,  and  a  nuxtnre  of 
carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid  gases. 

Aconitic  acid  is  soluble  in  wat^r,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  its  fonnula  is 
CijHgOg  +  3. Aq. ;  like  citric  acid  it  is  tribasic ;  it  forms  well  cha- 
racterized  salts;  the  aconitate  of  ether  had  been  mistaken  for  dtrie 
ether,  for  when  citric  acid  is  put  in  contact  with  alcohol  and  oil  of  fi- 
triol,  it  changes  into  aconitic  acid. 

If  aconitic  acid  be  heated  until  it  boils,  it  gives  off  carbonic  acid,  and 
forms  itakmiic  acid,  vihiAi  distils  as  an  oily  liquid,  and  forms  a  crystalliDe 
mass  as  it  cools ;  by  solution  in  alcohol  and  slow  evaporation,  it  may  be 
obtained  in  long  prismatic  needles  ;  its  salts,  of  which  there  are  tvo 
classes,  (it  being  bibasic),  generally  crystallize  very  well ;  its  formda 
is  C10H4O6  +  2Aq ;  formed  by  the  aconitic  acid  losing  0,0^,  but  an 
atom  of  water,  previously  basic,  entering  into  the  organic  element. 
When  the  itakonic  acid  is  redistilled,  it  is  converted  into  water  and  a 
heavy  oil  liquid,  citrakonic  acid,  the  formula  of  which  is  C10H3O5  +  Aq. 
In  contact  with  water  it  forms  a  crystalline  mass  containing  EAq. 

All  these  products  are  simultaneously  and  successively  formed  in  the 
distillation  of  common  citric  acid.  Acetone  is  also  generated,  CnHiiOu 
giving  SCCjHjO),  with  3.H0  and  3(C02.) 

Malic  Acid.— CsEiOfi  +  2H0. 

This  acid  exists  in  most  fruits  associated  with  citric  and  tartaric 
acids ;  but  it  is  found  purest  and  most  abundant  in  the  berries  of  the 
mountain  ash,  and  in  the  house  leek.  The  best  mode  of  extraction  is 
the  following,  devised  by  Liebig.  The  juice  of  the  berries  of  the  moun< 
tain  ash  (sorbus  aucuparia)  is  to  be  nearly  but  not  completely  neutralized 
by  lime,  and  the  liquor  then  boiled  for  some  hours,  during  which  the 
malate  of  Ume  precipitates  as  a  sandy  white  powder ;  when  no  more  falls 
down,  the  neutraUzation  is  completed  by  adding  a  little  Ume,  and  on 
cooling  the  remainder  of  the  salt  is  obtained.  Tliis  malate  of  lime  is  to 
be  dissolved  by  boiling,  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  very  dilute 
nitric  acid.  On  cooling,  the  acid  malate  of  lime  crystallizes,  and  is  to 
be  purified  by  recrystallization.  This  salt  being  then  decomposed  by 
acetate  of  lead,  malate  of  lead  is  formed,  which,  being  acted  on  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  gives  sulphuret  of  lead  and  free  maUc  acid ;  by 
evaporation  of  the  liquor  and  cooling,  a  sirup  thick  liquid  is  obtained, 
which,  after  long  repose,  forms  a  white  crystalline  mass. 

Malic  acid  is  deliquescent,  and  very  soluble  in  water.  It  tastes  and 
reacts  strongly  acid ;  its  relations  to  bases  are  very  curious ;  thus,  mag- 
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nesia  is  the  ouly  earth  by  whose  carbonate  it  can  be  completely 
neutralized.  This  arises  from  its  tendency  to  form  salts^  in  which  one 
atom  of  basic  water  is  preserved ;  it  being  a  bibasic  acid.  Another  pe- 
culiarity pointed  out  by  Hagen  is,  that  it  forms  with  many  bases  two 
neutral  salts,  of  which  one  retains  water  with  obstinacy  at  ^l^*'.  at  which 
temperature  the  other  at  once  abandons  it.  When  crystallized,  it 
appears  to  contain  only  basic  water ;  its  formula  is  hence  CgHiOg  + 
2  Aq.  None  of  its  salts  are  of  technical  or  medicinal  interest,  and  hence 
require  but  brief  notice. 

Tlie  alcaline  malates  are  ver)'  soluble  in  water,  scarcely  crystallizable, 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

The  Mahie  of  Lime  forms  as  a  granular  white  precipitate,  when  malic 
acid  is  neutralized  by  lime.  Its  formula  is  C8H4O8  +  2.CaO ;  it  sepa- 
rates in  hard  brilliant  crystals,  which  contain  5  Aq.,  when  the  following 
salt  is  neutralized  by  an  alcaUne  carbonate.  Bi-malate  of  lime, 
CgH^Og  +  CaO.HO  +  6Aq.  crystallizes  in  large  right  rhombic  octo- 
hedrons.  Water  dissolves  it  abundantly  when  boiling,  but  very 
sparingly  when  cold. 

The  Malate  of  Lead — C8H40g  +  2PbO,  precipitates,  on  mixing  so- 
lutions of  a  soluble  malate  with  acetate  of  lead,  as  a  white  curdy  mass, 
which,  after  some  time,  changes  into  minute  but  brilliant  crystalline 
scales.  By  boiling  in  water,  a  small  quantity  of  it  is  dissolved,  which 
separates  in  brilliant  plates  on  cooling.  It  fuses  below  212°,  and  is  then 
nearly  insoluble  in  water.  ' 

MaUc  Acid  is  distinguished  both  from  tartaric  and  citric  acids,  by  not 
giving  any  precipitate  with  lime  water  either  by  heat  or  when  cold. 

"WTicn  malic  acid  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  400®,  it  aban- 
dons water  and  gives  origin  to  two  acids,  of  which  one  is  remarkable  as 
being  found  naturally  existing  in  several  plants.  They  are  the  maleic 
acid  and  Hh^fmnaric  acid,  the  latter  so  called  from  having  been  first  dis- 
covered in  the  fumaria  oflficinahs.  These  acids  are  isomeric,  the  reaction 
being  in  both  cases,  that  C8H40g  produces  2  HO  and  CgHjOj.  Both 
acids  may  be  formed  in  the  same  process ;  the  maleic  acid  passes  over 
with  the  water,  and  crystallizes  from  the  condensed  liquor ;  the  less 
volatile  fumaric  acid  constitutes  the  residue  in  the  retort,  which  solidifies 
into  a  crystalline  mass  as  it  cools.  From  the  plants  which  contain  this 
acid,  it  may  be  obtained  by  precipitating  the  clarified  juices  by  acetate 
of  lead,  and  decomposing  the  salt  of  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  liquors  yield  the  acid  by  crystallization  when  concentrated  to  the 
necessary  degree. 

The  Maleic  Acid,  which  had  been  thought  identical  mttv  the  aconitie 
acid,  already  noticed,  forms  crystals  of  a  sour  bitt<M    Uste,  wAuble  in 
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I  water^  alcohol^  and  ether.    When  heated  it  abandons  water,  and  the 

anhydrous  acid  remains,  which,  if  the  water  be  allowed  to  flow  back, 

?  i  gradually  changes  into  fumaric  acid.     This  anhydrous  acid  melts  at  167* 

and  sublimes  at  850^.      Of  its  salts,  that  of  barytes  alone  is  remarkable, 

it  is  a  white  precipitate  which  changes  soon  into  a  mass  of  brilliant  plates- 

^  jk  .  The  Fumaric  Acid,  which  exists  also  in  Iceland  moss,  crystallizes  in 

fine  long  prisms,  which  fuse  with  difficulty,  and  volatilize  first  at  400". 
It  requires  200  parts  of  water  for  its  solution.  When  heated,  it  is  de- 
composed into  water  and  anhydrous  maleic  acid.  The  fumarate  of 
silver  is  so  insoluble  that  one  part  of  the  acid,  dissolved  in  200,000 
parts  of  water,  is  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver,  but  the  precipitate 
dissolves  in  nitric  acid.  The  salts,  with  copper,  iron,  and  lead,  are  also 
very  sparingly  soluble. 

When  muriatic  acid  gas  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  mahc  acid  in  ab- 
solute alcohol,  Hagen  found  that  the  ether  formed  contains  fumaric  and 
not  mahc  acid.  It  is  a  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  of  an  agreeable 
smell.  With  potash  it  gives  alcohol  and  fumarate  of  potash.  Its 
formula  is  C4HO3O  +  AeO.  On  adding  water  of  ammonia  to  this  ether, 
r  I  a  substance  is  deposited  in  brilliant  white  scales,  insoluble  in  cold  water 

ij  and  in  alcohol,  but  dissolved  by  boiling  water,     li  is /umar amid  ;\\:i 

'  '  formula  being  C^HO,.Ad.     By  potash,  ammonia  is  set  free,  and  fuma- 

rate of  potash  formed. 

Meconic  Acid— C^fiO^^  +  3.H0  +  6Aq. 

I  This  acid  is  found  only  in  opium ;  it  is  best  extracted   by  adding 

cliloride  of  calcium  to  an  infusion  of  opium  in  cold  water.  A  white 
precipitate  of  mixed  meconatc  and  sulphate  of  hme  occurs.  This 
being  washed  with  hot  water  and  with  alcohol,  it  is  to  be  treated 
with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  heated  to  about  180°.  The  meconatc  of  lime 
dissolves,  and  from  the  liquor  on  cooling,  bi-meconate  of  lime  separates 
in  briUiant  crystaUine  plates.  On  dissolving  these  in  warm  strong  mu- 
riatic acid,  and  cooling  the  solution,  the  pure  meconic  acid  crystallizes. 
It  may  be  freed  &om  any  adliering  colouring  matter  by  combination 
with  potash,  decomposing  the  crystallized  meconate  of  potash  by  muri- 
atic acid  and  recrystallization. 

When  pure,  meconic  acid  is  in  brilliant  white  crystalline  scales,  con- 
taining C.Aq.,  which  they  give  oflF  at  212*^ ;  it  is  soluble  in  four  parts 
of  boihng  water;  it  is  a  tribasic  acid,  forming  salts,  of  which  those 
with  the  earths  and  heavy  metalUc  oxides  are  generally  insoluble  in 
water.  There  are  three  classes  of  fneconales,  according  as  the  quantity 
of  fixed  base  is  one,  two,  or  three  atoms.  Few  of  them  are  specifically 
of  importance.     The  most  characteristic  properties  of  this  acid  are. 
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1st,  that  it  produces  with  solutions  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  a  blood-red 
colour,  analogous  to  tliat  of  the  sulphocyanide  of  iron,  from  which  it  is 
distinguished  by  the  fact,  that  on  the  addition  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  a 
white  precipitate  is  formed,  which,  when  heated  to  full  redness  with  a 
little  sulphur  and  potassium,  and  treated  with  water,  gives  no  red  colour 
with  the  salts  of  iron  (see  page  751) ;  2nd,  that  with  nitrate  of  silver 
it  gives  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  dissolved  by  dilute  nitric  acid;  the 
liquor,  however,  when  boiled,  becomes  milky,  and  deposits  cyanide  of 
silver. 

If  a  strong  solution  of  meconic  acid  be  boiled  for  a  long  time,  or  if 
the  crystallized  acid  be  dissolved  in  strong  boiling  muriatic  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  ko7nenic  acid ;  carbonic  acid  being  given  off.  The  crys- 
tallized meconic  acid  undergoes  the  same  change,  when  heated  to  400®. 
This  acid  forms  granular  crystals,  which  are  soluble  only  in  sixteen 
parts  of  boiling  water,  and  have  the  formula  CiaH208  +  2H0,  as  the 
CuHOii  loses  COj  and  gains  HO.  This  acid  is  bibasic ;  the  third 
atom  of  water,  which  was  basic  in  the  meconic  acid,  entering  into  the 
radical  here.  It  also  reddens  the  per-salts  of  iron.  It  forms  two  series 
of  salts,  which  in  properties  resemble  closely  the  corresponding  meco- 
nates.  When  it  is  heated  to  500*^,  it  gives  off  water  and  carbonic  acid, 
and  forms  py^ro-meconic  acid,  of  which  the  formula  is  C10H3O5  +  HO. 
This  acid  forms  crystalline  plates,  which  fuse  at  240**,  and  are  volatilized 
by  a  heat  little  higher.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ; 
it  is  a  monobasic  acid,  forming  salts,  which,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  lead,  are  all  soluble  in  water.  Like  the  acids,  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived, it  strikes  a  blood-red  colour  with  solutions  containing  peroxide 
of  iron. 


Tannic  Acid  or  Tannin. — CigHOg  +  3H0. 

This  important  substance  exists  in  the  bark  of  most  exogenous  trees, 
particularly  the  oak  and  horse-chesnut,  accumulated  principally  in  the 
inner  layers  of  bark.  It  is  found  also  in  the  roots  of  the  tormentilla 
and  bistort,  in  the  leaves  of  roses  and  pomegranates;  but  its  most 
abundant  source  is  the  gall-nut  of  the  oak  (quercus  infectoria). 

To  distinguish  this  from  the  other  kinds  of  tannin,  of  which  there 
are  a  great  number,  it  may  be  suitably  termed  gallo-tannic  acid,  and  I 
shall  generally,  though,  perhaps,  not  uniformly,  employ  that  name. 

The  method  given  by  Pelouze  for  its  extraction,  and  which  serves  for 
the  preparation  of  a  variety  of  other  vegetable  principles,  is  as  follows : 
into  a  globular  funnel,  b,  which  can  be  closed  at  the  top  by  a  stopper, 
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and  rests  in  a  bottle,  a,  as  in  the  figure,  is  to  be  introdaced  a  qoantitT 
of  nut-galls,  in  powder,  moderately  compressed,  after  the 
tube  of  tlie  funnel  bas  been  stopped  witli  a  little  cottoo. 
N  The  upper  empty  part  of  the  funnel  is  to  be  then  filled  witli 
f  ether,  as  it  is  usually  found  in  the  shops,  containing  dxnl 
onc-tetith  of  water  dissolved  in  it,  and  the  apparatus  allond 
I  to  stand  for  some  days.   The  bottle  is  then  found  to  contiin 
I  two  layers  of  liquid.     The  inferior,  simp-thick,  is  a  coDots- 
I  trated   solution  of  tannic  acid  in  water,   n-ith  very  little 
I  ether.     The  upper  is  ether,  containing  but  a  small  trace  of 
I  tannic  and  gallic  acids.     Being  separated,  the  lower  layer  a 
to  be  washed  once  or  twice  with  a  little  ether,  and  then 
evaporated  in  vacuo,  with  a  capsule  of   sulphuric   acid.      A  faintii 
yellowish  white  mass  remains,  of  a  distinctly  crjstalhne  structure,  which 
is  pure  gailo-tanuic  acid.     The  theory  of  this  process  is,  that  the  tannic 
acid  is  BO  greedy  of  water  as  to  withdraw  it  from  the  ether,  and  to  dis- 
solve in  it  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  constituent  of  the  gall-nut. 

The  watery  solution  of  gailo-tanuic  acid  reddens  litraus ;  it  is  pro- 
bably insoluble  in  absolutely  anhydrous  alcohol  and  ether ;  its  taste  is 
intensely  astringent,  but  not  bitter.  The  most  characteristic  properh 
of  tannic  acid  is,  that  it  combines  with  the  animal  substance,  gelal'iu, 
and  forms  a  compound  insoluble  in  water,  which  is  the  basis  of  most 
kinds  of  leather ;  hence  any  tissue,  as  skin,  which  contains  gelatin^ 
removes  gallo-tannic  acid  from  its  watery  solution,  on  which  is  founded 
the  art  of  tanning.  It  is  a  tribasic  acid,  and  forms  three  classes  of 
salts,  which  are  of  interest,  from  the  colours  of  the  precipitates  it  gives 
with  metallic  solutions,  being  often  useful  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of 
certain  metals.  Hence  an  infution,  or  tincture  of  galls,  is  always  found 
in  the  laboratory  as  a  re-agent ;  it  does  not  affect  the  solutions  of  z\nc,  or 
cadtiiium,  or  the  protoxides  of  iron,  and  mangatie»e,  nor  any  of  the  alkfr- 
hnc  or  earthy  salts.  With  the  other  metals  it  gives  precipitates  which 
with  lead  and  antimoni/  arc  white ;  with  copper,  grey ;  with  tin,  nidel, 
cobalt,  cerium,  tellurium,  and  silver,  are  various  shades  of  yellow ;  with 
tantalum,  and  bismuth,  are  orange  j  with  titanium,  blood  red ;  with 
platinum,  green;  with  ciroi/ie,  mol^liileniini,  uranium-,  and  gold,  are 
I    j  brown;  «a.A.  ■vi\i)i  os)aiKm  a.i\^  peroxide  of  irou,  are  rich  bluish -purple. 

'    \  This  last  is  the  most  important  of  all  from  its  great  dehcacy  and  dis- 

,    1  ;  tinctncss.   If  the  solutions  be  very  strong,  the  liquor  appears  absolutelf 

!    '  j  black,  and  constitutes  tlie  material  of  ordinary  writing  ink. 

;    ;  I  The  insolubility  and  consequent  inactivity  of  tannate  of  antimony  is 

[ ; '  j  taken  advantage  of  in  medicine ;  infusion  of  oak -bark,  or  galls,  being 

':   1 1  employed  as  an  antidote  in  poisoning  by  tartar-emetic.     I  shall  have 
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occasion  hereafter  to  notice  its  use  in  the  detection  and  neutralization  of 
the  vegetable  alcaloids. 

The  gallo-tannic  acid  is  not  the  only  kind  of  tanning  material  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  leather ;  yet  as  the  others  will  hereafter 
come  under  notice,  I  shall  here  give  Humphrey  Davy's  estimate  of  the 
comparative  power  of  such  substances  as  contain  true  tannic  acid.  He 
found  the  quantity  of  active  material  in  100  parts  of  the  following 
bodies  to  be 


GaUnuts      .... 
Oak  bark  entire 
Horse  chesnat  bark  entire 
Elm  bark  entire 


27-4 
6-3 
4-3 
2-7 


White  inner  oak  bark  .  16*0 

White  inner  horsc-chesnut    •      .  15*2 

Sicilian  sumac 16*2 

Malaga  sumac 10.4 


These  numbers  arc  but  approximative,  and  such  as  are  given  by  very 
rough  processes ;  the  true  quantity  of  tannic  acid  present  being  much 
larger ;  thus  the  nut  galls  easily  yield  by  Pelouze's  method  forty  per 
cent,  of  pure  product. 

When  a  solution  of  tannic  acid  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  is  decom- 
posed, absorbing  oxygen  and  evolving  carbonic  acid ;  the  liquor  becomes 
coloured,  and  a  large  quantity  of  gallic  acid  is  found  to  be  produced. 


Tannorylic  and  Tannojnelamc  Acids, 

AVhen  a  solution  of  tannin  with  an  excess  of  potash  is  exposed  to 
the  air,  oxygen  is  absorbed  and  the  liquor  becomes  black.  It  then 
gives  with  acetate  of  lead  a  crimson  red  precipitate.  This  is  said  to  be 
a  salt  of  an  acid,  tannoxt/lic  acid,  having  the  formula  C15H5O11.  If  the 
potash  liquor  be  boiled  for  a  long  time  the  gallic  acid  and  tannoxylic 
acids  first  formed  disappear,  and  there  is  produced  a  new  acid  which 
separates  on  the  addition  of  a  stronger  acid  as  a  brown  powder  insoluble 
in  water.     The  formula  CuHgOs  has  been  proposed  for  it. 

The  bodies  are  evidently  produced  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from 
the  air  and  the  removal  of  carbon  from  the  tannin,  under  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid. 


Gallic  Acid.— OjROi  +  2H0  +  Aq. 

This  remarkable  substance  does  not  appear  to  exist  naturally  formed 
in  plants,  except  in  the  seeds  of  the  mango,  but  is  generated  by  the 
decomposition  of  gallo-tannic  acid.  Powdered  galls  are  to  be  made 
into  a  thin  paste  with  water  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  weeks,  at 
a  temperature  of  about  80°,  water  being  supplied  according  as  it  eva- 
porates away ;  the  resulting  mass  is  to  be  boiled  with  water,  and  the 
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gallic  acid  crystallizes  out  of  the  liquor  as  it  cools.     By  digestion  with 
ivory  black  and  re-crystallizatioii,  it  is  obtained  completelj  pure. 

In  this  process  the  reaction  is  very  simple^  as  an  atom  of  tannic  add 
CihUsOis,  absorbing  from  the  air  eight  atoms  of  oxygen,  produces 
4.C0,  and  ^(C,!^,  +  3Aq.) 

The  conversion  of  gallo-tannic  acid  into  gallic  acid,  may  ooror, 
however,  without  the  access  of  air,  and  indeed  be  effected  almost 
instuntaneously ;  thus  if  tannic  acid  be  boiled  in  a  strong  solution  of 
potash  for  a  few  minutes,  and  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  be  then 
added,  a  copious  product  of  galUc  acid  is  obtained  crystallized  on 
cooling ;  or  if  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  a  strong  solution  of  gallo- 
tannic  acid,  and  the  precipitate  thus  formed  be  washed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  and  then  added  gradually  to  boiling  dilute  sulpha- 
ric  acid,  it  dissolves,  and  on  cooling,  the  gallic  acid  crystallizes.  In 
these  reactions,  which  succeed  also  perfectly  with  infusion  of  galls, 
some  other  substances  must  be  simultaneously  formed,  which  are  as  jet 
not  known.  Gallo-tannic  acid  contains  exactly  the  constituents  of 
gallic  acid  and  acetic  acid,  as  C,8Hj^09=  2(C7HOj)  -f-  C4HjQii,  but 
Liebig  has  determined  that  acetic  acid  is  not  produced. 

It  has  been  stated  by  Braconnot  that  in  the  fermentation  of  gall 
nuts  to  produce  gallic  acid,  alcohol  is  given  off,  and  this  would  indicate 
the  presence  or  liberation  of  sugar  from  the  gall  nut.  In  fact,  three 
atoms  of  tannin  represent  six  atoms  of  gallic  acid  and  one  of  sugar,  but 
Braconnot's  observation  has  not  been  since  verified. 

This  change  may  occur  in  the  nut  gall  itself,  which  it  is  veiy  proba- 
ble contains  a  principle  analogous  to  yeast,  which,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  induces  this  kind  of  dccom|K)sition  in  the  gallo-tannic 
acid.  This  idea,  first  suggested  by  Robiquet,  has  derived  much  support 
from  the  experiments  of  Larocque,  who  found  that  the  matter  of  the 
nut  gall  which  remains  after  the  extraction  of  the  tamiin,  has  the  power 
of  exciting  the  alcoholic  fermentation  in  solutions  of  sugar.  As  yet, 
however,  we  possess  no  accurate  laiowledge  of  the  theory  of  this  inter- 
esting transmutation. 

Pure  galUc  acid  crystallizes  in  colourless  doubly  oblique  rhombic 
prisms,  as  u,  r.  in  the  figure,  where  t,  is  a  secondary  plaue ;  it  tastes 
bitter  and  shghtly  acid,  and  requires  100  parts  of  cold,  but 
\^j^:^v     much  less  of  boiling  water  for  its  solution ;  it  is  less  soluble 
'  in  alcohol;  its  crystals  contains  three  atoms  of  water,  of  which 
one  is  expelled  at  a  temperature  of  230*^,  but  the  remaining 
two  are  only  removed  when  replaced  by  base^s.     It  is  a  biba- 
sic  acid,  forming  two  classes  of  salts ;  those  with  the  alcahes 
arc  very  soluble ;  the  eartliy  and  metaUic  salts  are  insoluble 
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in  water.  With  a  per-salt  of  iron^  gallic  acid  gives  a  blackish  blue 
precipitate,  which  diflFers  from  the  tannate  of  iron  in  becoming  gradu- 
ally colourless,  the  acid  being  decomposed  and  the  iron  reduced  to  the 
state  of  protoxide ;  this  is  eflFected  instantly  by  boiling,  carbonic  acid 
gas  being  evolved.  The  gallic  acid  is  further  distinguished  from  the 
tannic  by  not  precipitating  gelatine  nor  any  of  the  vegetable  alcalies. 

Products  of  the  Decomposition  of  Gallic  Acid, 

Fyrogallic  Add. — When  gallic  acid  is  carefully  heated  to  about 
400®,  it  is  totally  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid,  and  pyrogallic  acid, 
(C^HjOj  =  CgHjOg  +  CjO,)  which  sublimes  in  brilUant  white  plates ; 
it  is  easily  soluble  in  etlier,  alcohol,  and  water ;  it  reacts  feebly  acid ;  it 
fuses  at  %^Sf,  and  sublimes  at  ^OO*'.  If  a  solution  containing  peroxide 
of  iron  be  added  to  a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  a  black  colour  is 
struck,  but  the  iron  is  rapidly  reduced  to  the  state  of  protoxide,  and 
the  liquor  assumes  a  rich  red  tint.  If,  however,  a  salt  of  pyrogallic 
acid  be  used,  the  solution  remains  permanently  blue. 

.  Melangallic  Acid, — If  in  the  distillation  of  pyrogallic  acid  the  tem- 
perature be  allowed  to  rise  beyond  450%  it  is  decomposed,  water  is 
given  off,  and  a  shining  jet-black  mass  like  coal  remains  in  the  retort, 
which  is  this  body ;  its  formula  is  C12H3O3,  being  formed  from 
2(CgH303)  by  loss  of  3.H0;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether; 
at  a  temperature  of  500**  it  is  totally  decomposed  into  the  ordinary 
pyrogenic  products ;  it  dissolves  in  alcaline  solutions,  forming  salts  of 
a  black  colour,  which  do  not  crystallize ;  these  salts  give  black  preci- 
pitates with  solutions  of  earthy  and  metallic  salts. 

If  gallo-tanuic  acid  be  heated  to  about  400**,  it  is  resolved  totally 
into  pyrogallic,  melangallic  and  carbonic  acids,  and  water. 

Ellagic  Acid, — ^In  the  formation  of  gallic  acid  by  the  slow  fermen- 
tation of  tannic  acid,  a  certain  quantity  of  ellagic  acid  generally  though, 
not  constantly,  appears.  Being  insoluble  in  water,  it  remains  when  the 
gallic  acid  has  been  dissolved  out,  and  by  digesting  the  residue  with  a 
weak  solution  of  potash  it  is  taken  up,  and  may  then  be  precipitated  by 
muriatic  acid. 

It  forms  minute  crystals,  whose  formula  is  C^HO,  +  HO  +  Aq. 
The  Aq.  is  driven  off  by  a  heat  of  212%  and  the  dry  acid  is  then 
isomeric  with  the  gallic  acid,  but  it  is  monobasic ;  it  is  very  feebly 
acid,  not  expelling  carbonic  acid  from  its  salts ;  the  earthy  and  metaUic 
ellagates  are  all  insoluble,  and  all  white  or  yellow. 

A  curious  occurrence  of  ellagic  acid  is  in  the  calculi  called  Bezoar 
stones,  employed  in  India,  in  medicine  and  as  talismans.    T\iey  are  the 
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intestinal  concrelions  of  some  species  of  det^r  and  of  apes,  and  consist  in 
some  cases  of  the  Lithofellic  acid  to  be  hereafter  described.  In  otbff 
instances  they  are  found  to  consist  of  ellagic  acid,  dented  probaUr 
from  the  animals  having  fed  on  vegetables  rich  in  Tannin. 

If  gallic  acid  be  heated  to  880"  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  dissolves,  and 
on  coohng,  brilliant  crystals  of  a  dark  scarlet  colour  are  depodttd, 
wliich,  constitute  par-eUagic  acid.  This  body  is  isomeric  with  ell^ 
acid ;  it  forms  with  bases  salts  which  are  generally  red.  It  is  woitiij 
of  notice,  that  cUagic  acid  acted  on  by  oil  of  vitriol,  gives  no  pK- 
ellagic  acid. 

It  is  here  probably  best  to  notice  the  formation  of  what  has  bca 
termed  arli/ieial  tannin  j  it  is  produced  by  mixing  one  part  of  alrno^ 
any  kind  of  vegetable  substance  with  five  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  letlug 
the  misturc  stand  for  some  days,  and  then  heating  it  as  long  as  anj 
sulphurous  acid  gas  is  evolved.  A  black  mass  remains,  from  which  the 
remaining  acid  is  to  be  washed  with  water,  and  then  the  tannin  dis- 
solved out  by  alcoJiol ;  the  solution  is  dark  brown,  and  when  evapontd 
gives  a  black  extractive  matter,  which  tastes  astringent,  smells  of  hand 
sugar,  and  dissolves  in  water;  it  precipitates  gelatine,  but  does  nol 
affect  the  salts  of  iron  bke  true  tannin. 

Another  and  very  singular  manner  of  producing  artilicial  tannin  cm- 
sista  in  boiling  pore  charcoal  in  nitric  acid  as  long  as  any  rcactiu 
occurs ;  the  liquor  is  then  brown ;  being  evaporated  to  the  consistaM 
of  a  sirup,  and  milled  with  water,  a  brownish  yellow  substance  (lU^ 
and  the  filtered  solution  gives,  by  evaporation,  a  hard  black  mass,  v\aA 
reddens  litmus,  tastes  astringent,  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and 
copiously  precipitates  gelatine;  when  heated  it  smells  like  horn,  lol 
contains  nitrogen ;  it  precipitates  most  metallic  salts  brown.  The  tne 
nature  of  these  bodies  is  not  well  known,  as  they  have  not  been  mvA 
studied  since  the  methods  of  organic  cliemistry  acquired  their  present 
eitactness ;  they  arc  probably  mixtures  of  many  bodies,  as  lUmine  in  iti 
various  forms,  with  crenic  and  apocrenic  acids. 


Catechuic  Acid,  and  Catecku-tannie  Acid. 

The  Catechu,  or  Terra  Japottica,  a  brown  extract  prepared  from  Uie 
wood  of  the  mimosa  catechu,  appears  to  contain  at  least  four  bodies,  the 
precise  composition  and  connexion  of  which  have  not  yet  been  definite^ 
established.  The  rough  catechu,  as  imported,  is  of  extensive  use  is 
medicine,  and  in  the  arts,  for  tanning  and  for  giving  a  rich  permanent 
brown  dye.     Davy  estimated  that  100  parl«  of  Bengal  catechu  contain 
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forty-eight,  and  of  Bombay  catechu  about  fifty-four  per  cent,  of  useful 
tanning  material. 

If  catechu  be  treated  with  ether,  by  the  method  of  displacement,  as 
described  for  tannic  acid,  the  liquor  does  not  separate  into  two  layers, 
but  a  strong  solution  of  catechu-tannic  acid  in  ether  is  obtained,  which, 
by  evaporation,  yields  it  as  a  pale  yellow,  scarcely  crystalline,  mass,  in 
taste  and  appearance  similar  to  tannic  acid  ;  its  solution  in  water  pre- 
cipitates gelatine,  but  not  tartar-emetic ;  with  the  salts  of  peroxide  of 
iron  it  strikes  an  intensely  olive-green  colour,  which  is  best  marked 
with  the  perchloride,  being  somewhat  purple  with  the  persulphate ;  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  its  solution  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  becomes  red,  and 
finally  brown,  depositing  a  brown  insoluble  matter.  This  change  is  in- 
stantly efi'ected  by  any  oxidizing  agent. 

The  catechu-tannic  acid  has  been  analyzed  by  Pelouze,  who  ascribes 
to  it  the  formula  CisHgOs  -J-  Aq. ;  it  would  thus  appear  to  be  formed 
by  the  abstraction  of  four  atoms  of  oxygen  from  tannic  acid ;  but  from 
researches  with  which  I  am  now  occupied  on  these  bodies  I  consider  it 
to  be  properly  represented  by  the  formula  CwHi^Og,  in  which  the  quan- 
tity of  water  is  not  positively  determined. 

When  catechu  has  been  deprived  of  the  catechu-tannic  acid  by  ether 
or  continued  washings  with  cold  water,  the  residual  mass  is  to  be  boiled 
in  alcohol,  and  the  filtered  liquor  evaporated  to  one-third  of  its  volume; 
on  cooling,  catechuic  acid  crystallizes.  If  coloured,  it  is  to  be  dissolved 
in  boiling  water,  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  the  catechuate  of  lead 
difi*used  through  boiling  water,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen ;  the  liquor  being  filtered  gives,  on  cooling,  a  perfectly  white  and 
pure  catechuic  acid  ;  it  forms  satiny  flakes,  indistinctly  crystallized ;  it 
is  very  little  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  abundantly  in  boiling  water  and 
in  alcohol ;  it  is  insoluble  in  ether  ;  its  solution  is  not  acid ;  it  appears 
to  exist  in  very  difierent  states  of  hydration,  or  possibly  different  kinds 
of  catechu  contain  substances  which  are  totally  distinct,  for  the  formulae 
assigned  to  it  are  quite  discordant,  and  chemists  are  not  agreed  quite  as 
to  its  properties.  Svanberg,  who  examined  the  catechu  from  the 
mimosa  catechu,  gives  as  its  formula,  C^H^jOg  -J-  Aq.  Zwenger,  who 
states  the  substance  he  worked  with  to  be  the  produce  of  the  nauclea 
gambir,  gives  C^HgOg  +  Aq. ;  and  Hagen,  who  used  Bengal  catechu, 
found  the  catechuic  acid  to  be  C,^HgOg  +  3Aq.,  and  its  lead  salt 
CuHeOe  +  2PbO.  Delffs  again  has  proposed  the  formula  C^H^O^  + 
Aq.  My  own  researches  would  tend  to  prove  the  equivalent  of  cate- 
chine  to  be,  when  dried  in  vacuo  at  ordinary  temperatures,  CjoHijOig-J- 
Aq.    But  the  extreme  difficulty  of  preparation  of  its  salts  has  prevented 
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me  from  as  yet  obtaining  positive  evidence  of  the   amount  of  water 
which  may  be  replaced  therein. 

AVhen  catechnic  acid  is  heated  it  fuses,  gives  oflf  water,  and  finally  i 
white  crystalline  sublimate,  pyrocatechin,  which  has  the  formula  C^O 
+  Aq.;  its  characteristic  property  is  that  of  forming  a  bright  grcea 
solution  with  alcohol. 

'  r  If  a  solution  of  either  of  the  acids  now  described  be   exposed  to  the 

I  I  ;  air,  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  much  more  rapidly  in  presence  of  an  alcaL 

The  substance  formed  is  termed  japonic  acid;  it  makes  up  the  mass  of 
the  coloured  portion  of  catechu ;  it  is  almost  insoluble  in  water ;  soluble 
in  caustic,  but  not  in  carbonated  alcalies.  Svanberg  gives  for  it  tk 
formula  Cj^H^O^  +  Aq.  If  catechuic  acid  be  boiled  with  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  potash,  rulinic  acid  is  formed,  whose  formula  is  said 
to  be  CigllfiOg.  By  further  absorption  of  oxygen  it  forms  japonic  acid 
None  of  these  results,  however,  can  be  considered  as  definitely  estab- 
lished. 

When  a  solution  of  catechine  is  heated  with  a  solution  of  bichromak 
of  potash,  a  very  rich  brown  powder  is  formed,  perfectly  insolabk  in 
water,  and  of  much  technical  interest,  as  being  employed  in  caUoo 
printing  as  a  mode  of  dying  a  fast  brown.     This  reaction  is  very  dei- 

inite,  no  other  product  appearing  to  be  formed.  The  formula  of  tbii 
body  I  found  to  be  C^HjjOjg  +  2Crj03  +  C.Aq.,  wliich  might  be 
written  as  an  equivalent  of  catechine  and  two  equivalents  of  chromic  add. 
On  boiling  this  brown  powder  in  strong  muriatic  acid,  oxide  of  chrooe 
is  dissolved  out,  and  a  dark  powder  remains,  which  I  found  to  consist 
\  of  CaoHfiO,,  +  Aq.    The  action  of  the  chromic  acid  is,  therefoiB,  not 

to  oxidize  the  catechine,  but  to  remove  from  it  six  atoms  of  hydroges. 

The  same  body,  which  may  be  termed  orycatechifie,  appears  also  to 

be  formed  as  the  product  of  the  oxidation  of  the  moist  salts  of  cat^ 

!  cliine,  or  of  catechine  itself  exposed  moist  to  the  air.     I  have  thus 

found  for  the  brown  lead  salts  produced  by  the  spontaneous  oxidation 
of  the  catechine  salts  the  formula,  when  dried,  at  212%  doHcOis  + 
PbO,  which  may  combine  with  3Aq.  and  with  12Aq. 

The  products  of  oxidation  of  catechine  noticed  above  as  japonic  and 
rubinic  acids,  do  not  appear  to  be  really  distinct,  as  their  formulse  dife 
only  in  proportions  of  the  elements  of  water.  I  have  found  but  one 
product  to  be  formed  in  that  way,  probably  the  irne  japonic  acid.  It  was 
prepared  by  dissolving  catechine  in  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  leaving 
the  hquor  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  until  it  had  become  intensely 
dark-red  brown  coloured,  and  the  catechine  had  totally  disappeared. 
Muriatic  acid  then  precipitated  a  brown  powder,  which  had  the  formola 
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CipHsO,^,  and  the  lead  salt  had  the  composition  Cj^HjO,,  PbO,  or 
C20H6O24.  If  the  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  equivalent  of  these  bodies 
remains  unaltered^  which  I  am  disposed  to  believe^  their  relations  are  as 
follows : — 

Catecha>tanmn  =  C90H18O9 

Gatechine  =s  CfioHisOis  -f"  -^4' 

Oxycatechine  =  CsoHe  Ois  +  ^^' 

Japonic  acid  =  CsoHe  O94  -f  Aq. 

These  researches  are,  however,  not  as  yet  concluded;  and  I  merely 
describe  those  results  as  tending  to  remove  some  of  the  obscurity  which 
it  has  been  remarked  invests  the  history  of  this  group  of  bodies. 

dnchona-tannic  Acid  and  Kinic  Acid, 

These  substances  exist  in  the  barks  of  various  species  of  cinchona 
combined  with  quinia  and  cinchonia.  The  first  is  extracted  by  digestion 
in  dilute  muriatic  acid  and  precipitation  with  magnesia.  The  precipitate 
is  to  be  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  and  precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead, 
which  leaves  the  alcaloids  dissolved;  the  cinchona-tannate  of  lead  being 
decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  filtered  liquor  yields,  on 
evaporation,  the  cinchona-tannic  acid  pure,  and  of  a  very  pale  yellow 
colour,  not  crystalline.  In  properties  it  resembles  closely  ordinary 
tannic  acid ;  it  precipitates  gelatine  and  tartar-emetic.  An  infusion  of 
cinchona  is  hence  recommended  as  an  antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning  by 
tartar-emetic.  It  colours  solutions  of  the  per-salts  of  iron,  green.  By 
exposure  to  the  air,  it  is  converted  into  a  rust-coloured  substance, 
termed  cinchona-red.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  composition  of  these 
bodies. 

The  Kinic  Acid,  which  Berzelius  beUcves  to  exist  in  the  inner  bark 
(albumen)  of  fir  and  of  most  trees,  is  obtained  by  adding  lime  in  small 
quantity  to  a  cold  infusion  of  cinchona  bark.  The  alcaloids  being  thus 
separated,  the  liquor  is  filtered  and  evaporated  very  carefully  to  the  con- 
sistence  of  a  sirup.  On  standing  for  a  few  days,  the  kinate  of  lime 
crystallizes  in  needles,  which  are  to  be  decomposed  by  an  exact  equiva- 
lent of  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  gypsum  being  removed  by  the  filter,  the 
solution  is  to  be  concentrated,  and  the  kinic  acid  crystallizes.  It  forms 
small  acid  needles,  is  very  soluble  in  water;  its  salts  are  all  soluble  in 
water;  it  affects  neither  gelatine,  tartar  emetic,  nor  the  per-salts  of 
iron ;  its  formula  appears  to  be  CuHgOg  -f-  4Aq. 

By  distilling  the  kinic  acid  with  sulphuric  acid,  peroxide  of  manga- 
nese and  water,  a  compound  sublimes  in  beautiful  yellow  crjstsis,  which 
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is  termed  kinone.  Its  formula  is  C1SH4O4.  It  is  soluble  in  water^  and 
volatile.  By  the  influence  of  deoxydizing  agents  it  decomposes  water, 
and  unites  with  hydrogen,  producing  two  bodies^  the  green  and  the 
white,  hydrokinone.  The  green  hifdrokirume  forms  exceedin^y  beu- 
tiful  greenish-yellow  needles,  of  a  briUiant  metallic  lustre.  Its  foimob 
is  C12II5O4.  The  white  hydroJdnone  crystallizes  in  prisms,  with  tie 
I  formula  Ci2ll50^,  and  can  be  produced  either  by  oxidizing  the  green 

^  compound  or  by  mixing  solutions  of  it  and  of  kinone. 

!  By  the  action  of  chlorine  and  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  the  hydro- 

kinoncs,  there  is  generated  a  numerous  class  of  derived  compoonds, 
according  as  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  chlorine  and  the  oxygen  b; 
sulphur.  Their  properties  need  not,  however,  be  described,  and  their 
formulffi  may  be  expressed  as  follows  .• — 
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Chlor  kinone  C12.H3CI.O4. 

!        I  {  Chlor  hydrokinonc  C12.H5CI.O4 

Sulph  hjdrokinone  €120^484 

Cliloro  Sulph  hjdrokinonc  CS4H8CI.O8S4 

The  derivation  of  kinone  from  the  oxidation  of  the  kinic  acid  is  casilj 
explained,  as  by  the  addition  of  four  equivalents  of  oxygen,  and  the  loss 
of  four  atoms  of  water  and  two  of  carbonic  acid,  the  CuHgO*  becomes 
i  converted  into  C12H4O4. 
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Kiyioic  Acid,  or  Cocco-tannic  Acid. 


1! 

^  J  The  substance  known  in  pharmacy  as  gum  kino,  which  is  an  extnct 

of  the  wood  of  the  coccoloba  uvifera,  is  to  be  dissolved  in  cold  water,  the 
solution  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  precipitate  washed,  dis- 
solved in  boiling  water,  and  solution  of  barytes  added  until  the  sidphoric 
acid  is  all  removed ;  the  liquor  is  then  carefully  evaporated  to  dryness. 
The  kinoic  acid  forms  a  crimson  transparent  mass ;  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  water,  but  not  in  ether ;  its  taste  is  astringent,  but  not  bitter.  The 
salts  of  this  acid  are  not  known,  nor  has  its  composition  been  examined. 
It  does  not  precipitate  solution  of  tartar  emetic. 

Of  the  following  acids  we  possess  little  more  than  a  knowledge  of 
I        I  their  probable  existence. 

Lactucic  Acid  is  said  to  exist  in  the  lactuca  virosa.     The  expressed 
juice  is  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  lactucate  of  lead  decom- 
posed by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.     From  the  liquor  the  acid  crystallizes 
by  evaporation  and  cooling,  like  oxalic  acid ;  it  tastes  acid,  and  gives 
j    ;  1  with  proto-salts  of  iron,  a  green,  and  with  salts  of  copper,  a  brown 

\ '  precipitate. 

;  I  Fungic  Acid  exists  in   most  mushrooms;  their  expressed  juice  is 
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boiled,  and  the  coagulated  albumen  removed  by  filtration ;  the  liquor  is 
then  evaporated  to  a  sirup,  and  treated  with  alcohol.  Fungate  of  pot- 
ash remains  undissolved,  from  which  the  acid  is  obtained  by  acetate  of 
lead  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  fungic  acid  is  colourless,  sour, 
deliquescent,  and  not  crystalline. 

Boletic  Acid  is  obtained  from  the  boletus  igniarius,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  last  acid  is  from  other  mushrooms.  It  crystallizes  readily  and 
sublimes  without  decomposition. 

Krameric  Acid  exists  in  rhatany  root  (krameria  triandria).  The 
watery  infusion  is  precipitated,  first  by  gelatine,  and  then  by  copperas. 
The  filtered  liquor  is  concentrated,  neutralized  by  lime,  precipitated  by 
acetate  of  lead  and  the  kraraerate  of  lead  decomposed  by  sulphuret  of 
hydrogen ;  it  crystallizes  irregularly,  and  tastes  strongly  acid  and  astrin- 
gent j  it  formula  is  probably  CioHgOa,  by  Liebig's  analysis. 

Camcic  Acid  exists  in  the  root  of  the  chiococca  racemosa.  Its  mode 
of  extraction  resembles  that  of  the  krameric  acid ;  it  crystallizes  in 
needles ;  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water ;  its  solution  reacts  acid ;  it 
appears  to  have  the  same  formula  as  krameric  acid,  and  perhaps  they 
are  really  identical. 

Verdous  and  Verdic  Adda  exist  in  a  variety  of  plants  of  the  families, 
dipsacese,  compositse,  and  eupatorise ;  it  is  best  prepared  from  the  roots 
of  the  scabiosa  succisa.  They  are  to  be  digested  in  alcohol,  and  the 
solution  mixed  with  ether.  Impure  verdous  acid  is  thrown  down ;  it 
is  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  liquor  precipitated  by  acetate  of 
lead ;  the  verdite  of  lead  being  collected  and  decomposed  by  H.S  gives 
the  pure  verdous  add,  which  remains  after  evaporation  as  a  clear  yellow 
mass,  which  is  not  altered  by  the  air ;  it  reddens  litmus  strongly.  If 
it  be  neutralized  by  an  alcali,  it  then  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly,  and  the 
solution  becomes  deep  green ;  from  this,  acids  throw  down  a  brown-red 
powder,  which  is  verdic  add,  Runge,  who  observed  these  facts,  con- 
siders that  the  two  acids  are  different  oxides  of  the  same  radical,  but  no 
exact  researches  have  been  made  about  them. 

Chelidanic  Add, — CuHgOio  +  SAq.  This  acid  has  been  discovered 
in  the  juice  of  the  chelidonium  majus.  Its  mode  of  preparation  is 
analogous  to  that  of  malic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  silky  needles.  It  is 
a  tribasic  acid ;  but  by  a  moderate  heat  it  abandons  one  atom  of  water, 
and  becomes  bibasic.  It  consequently  forms  two  classes  of  salts,  each 
including  numerous  varieties.  A  very  simple  relation  appears  to  exist 
between  this  acid  and  the  meconic  acid,  C,4H0ii,  indicating  a  substitu- 
tion of  an  atom  of  oxygen  for  hydrogen ;  and  as  both  acids  belong  to 
the  same  class  of  plants,  papaveracese,  their  origin  may  posaftAy  be  con- 
nected. 
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Acids  have  been  discovered  in  the  leaves  of  digitalis  and  of  tobsooo, 
in  the  roots  of  angelica^  in  the  leaves  of  achillea^  and  in  the  roots  of 
robinia.  In  the  Iceland  moss^  and  in  some  other  lichens^  a  fatty  sd 
is  founds  to  which  the  name  lichenstearic  acid  has  been  given. 

The  Digitalk  add  is  soUd^  crystallizes  in  needles^  reacts  stnmgiT 
acid.     It  does  not  contain  nitrogen. 
;  The  Tabacic  oo^/.— G,HO,  +  HO.    Can  be  obtained  oTstalliid. 

If  Its  properties  are  jet  but  little  known- 

Angelic  acid. — C10H7O3  4-  HO.  Is  separated  from  the  rough  oil  of 
angehca  by  an  alcaline  solution^  and  then  sulphuric  acid  being  added, 
and  the  liquor  distilled^  the  angelic  acid  passes  over^  and  partly  aystal- 
lizes  in  the  neck  of  the  retort.  It  crystallizes  in  long  prisms^  mdts  i 
113^,  and  sublimes  at  874%  when  dry.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  k 
water,  but  abundantly  so  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils. 

Other  acids,  of  which  the  existence  has  been  only  indicated^  will  be 
noticed  in  describing  the  more  important  bodies  with  which  they  at 
associated  in  the  plants. 
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CHAPTEE  XXVI. 

OF  THE  NEUTBAL  OEGANIG   SUBSTANCES  AND  THE   PEODUCTS  OF  THID 

DECOKPOSITION. 

The  bodies  to  be  described  in  this  chapter  are  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  distinct  acid  or  basic  characters,  and  also  that  thqr  are  at  ktft 
80  destitute  of  colour,  as  not  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  coloarii^ 
matters.  In  other  respects  they  possess  no  direct  connexion  with  eidi 
other,  and  are  united  only  for  convenience  of  arrangement. 

I    ;  1  Pectin  or  Vegetable  JeUy. 

'    i  I  This  substance,  which  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  finom  animal 

] '  J I  jelly  or  gelatine,  to  which  it  by  no  means  bears  the  relation  that  the 

albumen  of  plants  does  to  that  of  animals,  is  very  extensively  ^jflV^fHi 
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being  found  in  almost  every  kind  of  plant,  and  distributed  through  all 
their  parts.  It  is  very  easily  prepared  from  the  expressed  juice  of  white 
beet,  celery,  parsley,  currants,  cherries,  or  plums.  It  is  sufficient  to 
filter  the  juice  and  mix  it  with  alcohol :  after  some  hours,  the  pectin 
separates  as  a  consistent  jelly,  which  is  to  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed 
with  alcohol  and  dried  by  a  very  moderate  heat.  It  forms  a  transparent 
mass,  like  isinglass,  and  is  almost  insipid.  When  immersed  in  water  it 
swells  up ;  one  part  gives  a  firm  jelly  with  100  parts  of  water.  When 
acted  on  by  nitric  acid  it  produces  the  pectic  and  the  mucic  acids.  It  pre- 
cipitates the  salts  of  barytes,  lead,  copper,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  but 
does  not  affect  solutions  of  silver,  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  of  tartar- 
emetic,  of  tannic  acid,  or  of  silicate  of  potash.  Its  formula,  as  from 
the  experiments  of  Fremy,  is  C^fii-jO^.  By  long  boiling,  or  by 
contact  with  powerful  acids  or  bases,  it  changes  into  the  following  sub- 
stance. 

Pectic  Acid  appears  to  exist  naturally  combined  with  lime  in  many 
plants,  and  is  precipitated  from  their  juice  on  the  addition  of  muriatic 
acid.  The  precipitate  is  to  be  boiled  with  alittle  lime,  and  the  solution 
again  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid.  The  pectic  acid  which  then  sepa- 
rates pure,  is  to  be  washed  with  distilled  water  and  dried.  It  does  not 
crystallize,  but  forms  white  transparent  scales,  tastes  distinctly  acid,  and 
reddens  Utmus.  It  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  cold,  but  more  copiously 
in  boiling  water;  the  solution  is  colourless,  and  does  not  gelatinize  on 
cooling,  but  is  coagulated  to  a  transparent  jelly  by  acids,  by  lime  water, 
alcohol,  and  many  salts.  Sugar  gradually  converts  the  solution  into  a 
firm  jelly,  and  is  thus  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  the  preserves  of  juicy 
fruit. 

The  pectic  acid  is  isomeric  with  pectin ;  its  formula  being  C24H17O22. 
It  appears  to  be  bibasic,  the  pectate  of  lead  being  C24H17O22  +  2PbO. 
Its  alcaline  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  but  the  others  are  insoluble,  and 
form  transparent  jellies  whilst  moist. 

If  pectin  or  pectic  acid  be  boiled  in  a  solution  of  potash,  the  alcali 
being  in  excess,  until  the  liquor  ceases  to  give  any  precipitate  on  the 
addition  of  muriatic  acid,  metapectic  acid  is  formed.  On  the  addition 
of  sugar  of  lead,  metapectate  of  lead  is  thrown  down,  which  being  de- 
composed by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  metapectic  acid  dissolves,  and 
is  obtained  by  cautious  evaporation  to  dryness.  Its  taste  and  reaction 
are  strongly  acid ;  it  deliquesces  and  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and 
water ;  it  is  not  volatile.  When  dry  it  is  isomeric  with  the  preceding 
bodies,  its  formula  also  being  C24H17O22 ;  but  its  salts  contain  five  atoms 
of  base.  Those  of  the  alcalies  are  soluble  and  uncrystallizible ;  but 
those  of  the  earths  and  heavy  metallic  oxides  are  insoluble  in  water. 
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Of  Salicine  and  tie  Bodiei  derived /rom  it. 

This  Bnbstance  exists  in  the  leaves  and  bark  of  a  great  varietj  i 
trees,  but  is  particularly  abundant  in  those  species  of  salix  vfaich  hm 
a  bitter  taste.  The  bark  is  to  be  boiled  three  or  four  times  with  ^lia, 
the  decoctiaa  evnporated  till  it  amounts  to  bat  three  times  the  re^ 
of  the  bark  employed;  then  digested  for  twenty -four  hours  with  oni 
of  lead,  and  the  clear  liquid  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  snf 
Alter  a  few  days  tliis  becomes  a  mass  of  crystalline  fibres,  which,  sqa- 
parated  by  pressure  from  the  mother  liqnor,  are  to  be  purified  by  j^ 
tion,  digestion  with  animal  charcoal  and  recrystaUization. 

"Wlien  pure,  salicine  ia  in  the  form  of  small  white  rectangular  ojv 
talline  plates  or  prisms ;  its  taste  is  very  bitter.  It  dissolves  in  eightn 
parts  of  cold  and  in  one  of  boiling  water;  it  is  solable  in  alcoh^  M 
not  in  ether ;  at  212°  it  melts,  and  on  cooling  solidifies  into  a  ciystaSiit 
mass.  The  composition  of  salicine  has  been  very  accurately  determivi 
its  formula  is,  when  crystallized,  C«Hi«Ou  +  2Aq. ;  it  precipitate  Ih 
basic  acetate  of  lead,  forming  a  white  compound,  the  formula  of  whicliE 
C„H„0„  +  3PbO. 

The  ptodncta  of  the  decomposition  of  sahcine  are  exceedingly  R- 
markable.  'W'hcn  it  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  is  deceit- 
posed  into  grape  sugar,  and  a  resinous  substance,  termed  talirelk 
One  atom  of  sahcine  CuHigOu  giving  saliretin,  Cg^HgO,,  and  sagv, 
C,gHigO,g  -I-  2Aq.  "When  quite  pure  this  body  is  white  or  pale  ydkiV' 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  salin- 
tine  is  thus  isomeric  with  oil  of  bitter  almonds  and  with  benzoine. 

Saligenine. — If,  in  place  of  acting  on  salicine  hy  acids,  which  cofr 
vert  it  into  aaliretine,  a  solution  of  it  be  mixed  with  synaptase,  ui 
kept  at  a  moderate  temperature,  fermentation  sets  in,  and  it  is  totilh 
converted  into  sugar,  and  a  new  body,  Boligenine,  which  crystallizes  o^ 
as  the  decomposition  proceeds.  This  body  forms  beautiful  pearly  platen 
very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Its  formula  is  (^,B|0^. 
Under  the  influence  of  acids  it  abandons  two  atoms  of  water,  and  fonn 
saliretine  Ci«UcOt.  If  a  solution  of  it  be  mixed  with  platinum  bbet 
it  unites  with  oxygen,  and  forms  water  and  oO  of  spirea,  hydnird  rf 
sahcyle,  CuHcO«.  Owing  to  this  property  it  is  that  when  a  solutioi 
of  salicine  is  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash, 
formic  and  carbonic  acids  are  evolved  from  the  oxidation  of  the  gnp 
sugar,  and  oil  of  spirea  &om  the  oxidation  of  the  saligeniue  or  talin- 
tine. 

When  salicine  is  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  some  gaseoos  prodncts  tic 
formed,  and  so  brge  a  quantity  of  picric,  or  nitrt^ienenc  acid,  is  pro- 
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duccd  as  to  constitute  this  oue  of  the  most  useful  methods  of  obtaining 
this  body.  See  page  858.  The  salicine,  by  the  oxidizement  from  the 
nitric  acid,  first  yields  hydruret  of  salicyl,  which,  being  C14H6O4,  con- 
tains the  elements  of  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrated  oxide  of  phenyl ; 
and  hence,  by  replacement  of  hydrogen  with  nitrous  acid,  the  picric 
acid  is  produced  along  with  oxahc  acid,  and  red  fumes  from  nitric  oxide 
are  disengaged.  j 

If,  however,  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  be  kept  moderate,  other 
products  are  generated,  by  the  union  of  the  saligeniue,  the  hydruret  of 
salicyl,  and  the  grape  sugar.  Thus  the  oil  of  spirea  forms  with  the 
sugar  a  body,  helimie,  which  crystallizes  easily.  Its  formula  is 
CjgHieOu  =:  C14H6O4  +  CiaHioOio ;  and  if  the  oxidation  be  still  less 
advanced,  there  is  produced  helicodine,  which  has  the  formula  C52H34O28, 
formed  evidently  by  the  union  of  saligenine,  Ci4Hg04,  oil  of  spirea, 
C,4H604,  and  two  equivalents  of  sugar,  CS4II20O20. 

Other  acid  products  of  this  reaction,  as  the  anilotic  and  the  anilic 
acids,  belong  more  peculiarly  to  the  indigo  series,  and  shall  be  described 
hereafter. 

By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  salicine,  two  bodies  are  produced,  one 
crystalline,  whose  formula  is  C21H12CI2O9,  and  the  other  a  heavy  oil, 
consisting  of  C21H8CI4O9.  They  are  both  soluble  in  alcohol,  but 
sparingly  soluble  in  water;  treated  with  dilute  acids  they  produce 
resins  analogous  to  saliretine,  but  containing  clJorine. 

If  strong  oil  of  vitriol  be  poured  on  salicine,  it  is  decomposed  into 
water  and  a  deep  olive-green  powder,  olivine  the  formula  of  which  is 
C21H9O6.  This  action  is  accompanied  by  the  disengagement  of  much 
heat.  Olivin  is  crystalline,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
If  the  oil  of  vitriol  be  in  great  excess,  it  becomes  red-coloured,  and  the 
salicine  dissolves.  The  red  substance  thus  formed  is  termed  nifin  ;  it 
is  obtained  more  simply  from  phloridzine.  If  a  large  quantity  of 
salicine  be  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  a  tenacious  mass,  which, 
when  treated  with  water  and  the  liquor  neutralized  by  lime,  gives  a 
brown  resinous  body  which  is  termed  rutilm.  This  contains  sulphuric 
acid,  its  formula  being  C28H12O4  +  SOa. 

Of  PAloridzine  and  iU  Products. 

This  remarkable  substance  exists  in  the  bark  of  the  roots  of  the 
various  species  of  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry  trees.  It  is  prepared 
by  infusing  the  root-bark  in  weak  spirit  for  eight  or  ten  hours  at  120**, 
The  greater  part  of  the  spirit  may  then  be  distilled  off,  and  on  cooling 
the  phloridzine  crystallizes  from  the  remaining  liquor.  It  forms  bril- 
liant silky  plates  and  needles,  perfectly  white  when  pure.     It  is  easily 
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soluble  in  alcobol,  ether,  and  in  boiling  water,  but  reqairea  1000  puts 
of  cold  water  for  its  solation.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and  astringent.  Hk 
fonnula  of  the  crystals  is  CE]H|iO,-{-4Aq.  At  212"  it  gives  off  8^; 
it  melts  at  260°  and  boils  at  S50°,  but  is  decomposed,  irater  beiig 
evolved  and  a  new  substance  produced.  The  solution  of  phloridcK 
precipitates  some  metallic  salts.  The  persulphate  of  iron  gives  a  bton 
precipitate,  but  the  perchloride  of  iron  produces  a  blood-red  liquor  ui 
no  precipitate. 

The  decomposition  of  phloridzine  bj  beat  is  not  complete  onless  the 
temperature  rises  to  450^ ;  it  then  forms  a  red  mass  of  rufi»,  the  same 
substance  as  is  produced  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  salicine;  it 
is  vcrj  soluble  in  alcohol,  iusoluble  in  ether ;  boiled  viih  water  it  dis- 
solves, but  loses  its  red  colonr,  and  the  hqnor  on  cooling  becooxi 
milky.  It  dissolves  in  water  of  ammonia  or  potash  with  a  rich  red 
colour,  and  is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  an  acid ;  its  formnliis 
CuHtOj  ;  it  combines  with  oil  of  vitriol,  forming  TufiunUphitne  aai 
which  unites  with  the  metalhc  oxides,  forming  red  or  brown  salts  whick 
possess  considerable  analogy  to  the  su]pho-vi nates. 

When  phloridzine  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  liqna 
boiled,  a  white  crystalline  substance  separates,  which  is  termed  pUoretii; 
the  liquor  then  contains  much  grape  sugar.  The  formula  of  phloretin 
is  CtiHuOii ;  its  taste  is  sweet ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  reir 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  it  melta  at  300° ;  when  heated  with  nitric  add  i 
forms  phloretic  acid,  the  formula  of  which  is  CjiHuNgOu,  it  is  a  yellov- 
brown  powder,  of  a  velvety  aspect  but  not  crystalline,  insolnble  in 
water,  and  soluble  in  alcohol.  Since  the  more  recent  investigitioDS 
which  have  altered  the  view  formerly  held  of  the  constitution  of  sahoiN 
and  its  derivatives,  no  examination  of  these  bodies  has  talten  place; 
and  hence  all  their  formulse  will  probably  require  to  be  modified. 

The  most  remarkable  action  of  phloridzine  is,  that  exercised  b^ 
ammonia  with  access  of  air.  Over  a  capsule  containing  water  of 
ammonia,  are  arranged  several  capsules  containing  phloridzine  in  vet; 
thin  layers,  and  the  whole  is  so  covered  with  a  large  bell-glass,  as  tint 
the  air  shall  have  free  access ;  after  a  few  days  the  contents  of  the  ci^ 
sules  are  changed  into  a  thick  sirupy  liquor,  nearly  black  ,•  the  excea 
of  ammonia  being  removed  by  exposure  in  vacuo  with  sulphuric  acid, 
the  excess  of  phloridzine  is  dissolved  out  by  the  alcohol,  and  the  residue 
then  being  dissolved  in  water,  gives  a  magnificent  blue  liquor,  from 
which  the  colouring  substance,  pkloridzein,  is  precipitated  by  the  can- 
tious  addition  of  acetic  acid ;  it  is  not  crystalline ;  it  forms  a  transparent 
resinous  mass  of  a  rich  crimson  colour;  ils  taste  is  bitter;  boiling 
water  dissolves  enough  of  it  to  be  coloured  red,  but  cold  water,  alcohol, 
or  ether,  appear  scarcely  to  act  upon  it. 
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The  fonnula  of  phloridzein  is  C2iHuOi3N-f  Aq.;  it  is  formed,  there- 
fore,  by  the  combination  of  phloridzine  with  five  atoms  of  oxygen  arid 
one  of  ammonia ;  it  is  not,  however,  a  salt  of  ammonia,  for  the  alcalies 
dissolve  phloridzdn  without  alteration,  forming  magnificent  blue  solu- 
tions ;  from  metallic  solutions  it  precipitates  purple  or  blue  lakes,  the 
composition  of  which  renders  it  probable  that  the  equivalent  of  phlo- 
ridzein is  C42H28O26N,  +  2Aq.  then  the 

Fhloridzeinate  of  ammonia   =  C42H28N2O28  -f-  NHs 
Fhloridzeinate  of  silver        =  C42H28N2026  +  2AgO 
Fhloridzeinate  of  lead  =  C4aHMN208«  +  2PbO. 

If  the  blue  solution  of  pliloridzeinate  of  ammonia  be  put  in  contact 
with  a  slip  of  zinc,  protochloride  of  tin,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  any 
other  deoxidizing  agent,  it  is  deprived  of  colour ;  but  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  it  rapidly  reassumes  the  tint ;  with  chlorine  the  colour  is  in- 
stantly and  permanently  destroyed. 

Asjfiaragine — Aspartie  Acid, 

Asparagine  is  found  in  the  young  shoots  of  asparagus  and  of  potatoes, 
in  the  roots  of  liquorice,  and  marsh-mallow.  From  the  latter  it  is  easily 
prepared.  The  decorticated  roots  are  to  be  digested  in  cold  water  for 
forty-eight  hours,  and  the  liquor  then  strained  and  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  a  sirup.  By  standing  for  some  time  the  asparagine  gra- 
dually crystallizes,  and  the  crystals  are  to  be  purified  in  the  ordinary 
manner  by  animal  charcoal.  It  forms  rectangular  octohedrons,  and 
prisms ;  it  is  colourless  and  tasteless ;  it  requires  about  sixty  parts  of 
cold,  but  much  less  of  hot  water  for  solution ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol ; 
it  contains  nitrogen,  its  formula  being  NC4H4O3  +  Aq. ;  the  water 
passes  away  at  a  heat  of  230°. 

When  asparagine  is  boiled  with  a  strong  solution  of  barytes,  am- 
monia is  expelled,  and  aspartate  of  barytes  formed;  by  cautiously 
adding  sulphuric  acid  the  barytes  may  be  precipitated,  and  the  liquor 
yields,  on  evaporation  and  cooling,  crystallized  aspartic  acid.  In  this 
reaction  2fNC4H40,)  produces  NH3  and  NCgHgOg,  which  is  the  for- 
mula of  aspartic  acid.  This  substance  is  tasteless,  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold,  but  abundantly  in  boiling  water,  and  being  deposited  as  a  white 
crystalline  powder  as  the  solution  cools ;  it  reddens  litmus.  Its  salts 
are  generally  soluble,  except  those  of  lead,  silver,  and  black  oxide  of 
mercury. 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  the  ammonia  exists  ready-formed  or 
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not  in  the  asparaginc ;  if  so^  the  remaining  organic  element  duj  be 
aconitic  acid  (see  p.  899)  and  then  there  shoold  be, 

Asparagine^^  anhydrous  aconitate  of  ammonia  bsC4HOs  +  ^^^ 
Aspartic  acid  «:=  anhydrous  binaconitate  of  ammonia  a»2(C4HOB)  +  KH|. 

In  the  case  of  the  anhydrous  compounds  of  ammonia  with  the  mineni 
acids^  it  is  retained  with  the  same  obstinacy  as  in  asparaginc  (see 
page  721. 

Caffem  or  The'in. — Thecbratnine, 


This  has  been  found  only  in  the  coffee-berry,  the  tea-leaf,  the  iki 
Paraguay ensis,  and  the  paulinia  sorbalis  (guarand).  To  prepare  it,  nt 
coffee  or  green  tea  is  to  be  boiled  in  water,  and  the  decoction  treated 
with  subacetate  of  lead  as  long  as  the  precipitate  which  forms  is  co- 
loured. The  caffein  crystallizes  from  the  filtered  liquor,  by  evaporation 
and  cooling ;  if  it  be  coloured,  it  is  to  be  boiled  with  oxide  of  lead  and 
ivory-black,  and  again  crystallized ;  when  pure,  it  forms  brilliant  long 
needles  of  a  rich  satiny  lustre ;  its  taste  is  purely  bitter ;  it  dissolves  in 
fifty  parts  of  cold,  but  in  much  less  of  boiling  water ;  it  is  very  soluble 
in  proof  spirit,  but  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol ;  its  solutions  react  nei- 
ther acid  nor  alcaUne ;  it  is  not  precipitated  by  any  metallic  salt.  Oaf- 
fcin  is  remarkable  for  the  large  quantity  of  nitrogen  it  contains  (29  per 
cent.),  being  more  than  any  other  vegetable  substance ;  its  formola  is 
NaCgHftO,  +  Aq.  When  caffein  is  boiled  with  solution  of  baiytes, 
*  \  cyanuric  acid,  ammonia,  formic,  and  carbonic  acids  are  produced. 

(  The  coloured  precipitate  produced  in  the  decoction  of  raw  coffee  by 

basic  acetate  of  lead,  contains  two  peculiar  substances,  which  maybe 
extracted  from  it  by  treatment  with  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  evaporation  to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup,  and  digestion  of  the  re- 
sidue in  strong  alcohol.  That  which  dissolves  is  caffe-tannic  acid;  it  is 
dark  brown,;  tastes  acid  and  astringent;  colours  the  per-salts  of  iron 
emerald  green ;  it  precipitates  the  salts  of  bary tes  and  lime  yellow,  of 
copper  green,  but  does  not  affect  tartar  emetic.  Its  composition  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  formula  CigHsOt  +  HO.  The  substance  insoluble  in 
j  alcohol  is  a  white  powder,  which,  when  heated,  evolves  the  characteristie 

I  aromatic  smell  of  roasted  coffee;  its  solution  in  water  reddens  litmus; 

it  is  termed  caffetc  acid.    Its  formula  has  been  given  as  CuHgO.    A 
crystalline  compound  of  caffeic  acid,  caffein  and  potash  has  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  coffee  berry  by  Payen,  which  is  probably  the  form  in 
(    '  j  which  these  bodies  naturally  exist  in  the  plant. 

Theobromine, — ^The  nuts  of  the  chocolate  tree,  Theobroma  Cacao,  firom 
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which  the  chocolate  of  commerce  is  prepared,  have  been  found  to  contain  a 
principle  analogous  to  theine,  to  which  the  above  name  has  been  given. 
It  is  prepared  by  digesting  the  chocolate  nuts  in  hot  water,  precipitating 
from  the  liquor  the  colouring  extractive  and  tanning  materials  by  ace- 
tate of  lead,  and  evaporating  the  filtered  liquor  to  dryness.  The  residue 
is  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  the  theobromine  separates 
on  cooling,  as  a  crystalline  powder,  and  only  requires  to  be  re-crystallized 
to  be  obtained  pure. 

It  is  but  little  soluble  in  water  or  cold  alcohol.  It  is  not  acted  on 
by  acids  or  alcalies.  It  unites  with  tannin  and  with  cliloride  of  mer- 
cury. Its  composition  is  expressed  by  C9H6N3O2.  So  that  it  is  equally 
remarkable  with  the  principle  of  the  tea  and  coffee  plants,  for  the  large 
quantity  of  nitrogen  which  it  contains. 

Piperin. — NC34H19O6.         , 

This  substance  exists  in  white,  black,  and  long  pepper ;  it  is  prepared 
from  white  pepper  by  digestion,  in  spirit  of  wine,  and  distilling  the 
liquor  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  from  which,  by  digestion 
in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  a  quantity  of  resin  is  to  be  re- 
moved ;  the  residue  is  then  to  be  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution 
abandoned  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  when  the  piperin  gradually 
crystallizes  in  transparent  rhombic  prisms.  It  melts  at  212®,  is  taste- 
less, and  inodorous ;  destitute  of  either  acid  or  basic  properties ;  nitric 
acid  colours  it  red ;  when  heated  strongly,  it  yields  ammoniacal  products. 
It  was  recently  announced  that  piperin  consists  of  one  equivalent  of 
aniline  with  two  of  a  nitrogenous  acid,  and  that  piperin  has  been  arti- 
ficially formed  by  the  union  of  these  bodies. 

CantAaridin, — C10H6O4.  This  substance  is  extracted  from  the  blis- 
tering fly  (various  species  of  cantharis  and  lytta)  by  digesting  a  watery 
extract  of  the  flies  in  alcohol,  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  and 
treating  the  residue  with  ether,  which  dissolves  out  the  cantharidin. 
By  spontaneous  evaporation,  it  is  obtained  crystallized ;  it  forms  colour- 
less, pearly  scales,  which  fuse  when  gently  heated,  and  sublime  unal- 
tered at  a  higher  temperature ;  it  is,  when  pure,  insoluble  in  water  and 
cold  alcohol ;  it  is  perfectly  neutral,  and  has  no  affinity  either  to  acids 
or  bases. 

A'/ienionine — Anemonic  Acid. 

This  substance  exists  in  various  species  of  anemone ;  it  is  extracted 
by  distilling  the  plant  with  water ;  it  separates,  after  some  time,  from 
the  distilled  water,  in  brilliant  white  needles ;  it  melts  and  volatilizes 
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at  a  high  tempenitiue,  yet  not  withont  partial  decomposition;  itafar< 
mula  is  0^11,0, ;  when  it  is  dissolved  in  strong  mnriatic  acid,  and  the 
liquor  evaporated  to  diyness,  anemoiUc  add  is  formed ;  its  foimnls  9 
CfUtOt  -(-  Aq.    It  is  not  important. 

Cetrarine  or  LUhen  Bitter. 

This  substance  is  found  in  Iceland  moss ;  to  extract  it,  the  licheD, 
being  well  crushed,  is  to  he  digested  in  alcohol  as  long  as  this  acqnires 
a  bitter  taste ;  the  liquor  may  then  be  distilled  in  great  pari  off,  and  tJie 
cetrarine  is  deposited,  on  cooHng,  in  granular  crystola ;  these  are  to  b^ 
while  still  moist,  washed  with  ether  and  cold  alcohol,  hj  wliich  they  ve 
rendered  white,  and  then  being  dissolved  in  200  times  their  weight  of 
boiling  alcohol,  the  pure  cetrarin  separates  on  coohng,  as  a  white  pow- 
der of  a  highly  crystalline  aspect.  It  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  any 
menstruum ;  its  only  remarkable  character  is,  that  fay  digestion  with 
muriatic  acid  it  forms  a  deep  blue  mass,  hut  the  nature  of  the  reactioa 
is  not  known,  as  tlie  constitution  of  these  bodies  has  not  been  accnrately 
investigated. 

Picrotoxitu  or  Coeodin. 

Tliis  substance  exists  in  the  seeds  of  the  menispermum  cocculus  (coC' 
cuius  Indicus)  constituting  their  active  ingredient ;  to  prepare  it,  the 
seeds,  freed  from  the  capsules,  are  to  be  digested  in  alcohol,  and  the 
solution  evaporated  to  an  extract :  this  is  to  be  then  treated  with  water 
as  long  as  any  thing  is  dissolved  ;  and  then  some  muriatic  acid  addtd 
to  the  liquor ;  by  cooling,  the  cocculin  crystallizes  in  brilliant  white 
needles.  Its  reaction  is  neutral ;  its  taste  intensely  bitter ;  it  dissolves 
moderately  in  boiling,  hut  sparingly  in  cold  water.  The  portion  of  the 
alcoholic  extract  which  docs  not  dissolve  in  water  contains  another  sub- 
stance, picroloxic  acid,  which  is  brown,  and  possesses  the  properties  of 
a  resin ;  it  dissolves  in  alcaline  liquors,  from  which  acids  throw  it  down 
unchanged.  The  formula  CjoHgO,  has  been  assigned  to  picrotoxine, 
and  that  of  CnH^O^  to  picrotoxic  acid. 

Columbin. — Found  in  the  roots  of  the  menispermum  palmatnm. 
The  coarsely-powdered  columbo  roots  are  to  be  digested  in  ether,  and 
by  the  spontaneous  evaporation  the  columbin  crystallizes;  or  by  digest- 
ing the  roots  in  alcohol,  and  decolorizing  the  hquors  by  animal  char- 
coal, it  may  also  be  prepared ;  it  forms  brilliant  right  rhombic  prisms; 
its  tnstc  is  intensely  bitter ;   its   reaction   neutral ;   il    dissolves   but 
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sparingly  in  water^  alcohol^  or  ether ;  its  solation  does  not  precipitate 
any  metallic  salt ;  its  formula  appears  to  be  C^HisOy. 

Cusparin, — ^This  is  the  active  principle  of  the  true  angustura  (cuspa- 
ria  febrifuga.)  The  bark  is  to  be  extracted  by  alcohol,  and  the  solution 
concentrated  very  much  by  spontaneous  evaporation ;  on  cooling  then 
below  82^,  granular  crystalline  masses  of  cusparine  separate,  firom 
which  the  liquor  is  to  be  strained ;  by  redissolving  in  alcohol,  and  pi^- 
cipitation  of  the  colouring  matter  by  acetate  of  lead,  it  is  ultimately 
obtained  pure.  When  crystallized  from  a  solution,  some  degrees  below 
32®,  cusparine  forms  colourless  but  irregular  needles ;  by  a  very  gentle 
heat  it  melts  and  gives  off  twenty-three  per  cent,  of  water  of  crystalli- 
zation ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  it  is  insoluble  in 
ether;  by  heat  it  is  totally  decomposed;  its  solutions  precipitate  most 
metallic  salts.     Its  composition  is  not  known. 

Elaterin  is  the  active  material  of  the  expressed  juice  of  the  momor- 
dica  elaterium :  the  juice  being  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  an 
extract,  is  to  be  digested  in  strong  alcohol ;  the  solution  thus  formed  is 
to  be  distilled  to  a  small  bulk,  and  then  on  being  mixed  with  water,  it 
deposits  the  elaterin  as  a  white  crystalline  powder.  It  melts  at  about 
320®,  but  is  totally  decomposed  by  a  stronger  heat;  its  taste  is  intensely 
bitter;  it  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  abundantly  so  in  alcohol; 
it  possesses  no  characteristic  chemical  property. 

Meconine, — This  substance  exists  mixed  with  the  more  important 
ingredients  in  opium ;  it  is  most  abundant  in  the  inferior  kinds ;  its 
preparation  is  very  circuitous,  and  will  be  described  in  the  general 
analysis  of  opium,  under  the  head  of  narcemc.  Meconine  crystallizes 
in  white  six-sided  prisms ;  it  melts  at  194®,  and  may  be  sublimed 
unaltered;  it  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  but  moderately  in  boiling 
water,  abundantly  in  alcohol  and  ether;  its  formula  appears  to  be 
CaoH^O^  +  Aq.  By  nitric  acid  it  is  dissolved,  and  a  substance  crys- 
tallizes from  the  liquor  in  long  needles,  which  is  termed  nitrameconie 
add  ;  its  formula  is  NCaoHsOis ;  its  solution  in  water  reddens  litmus ; 
it  volatilizes  at  370®,  but  is  partly  decomposed.  By  contact  with  chlo- 
rine, meconine  is  coloured  red,  and  substances  formed  whose  constitu- 
tion is  not  well  known. 

Peudecanine. — ^This  substance  is  found  in  the  roots  of  the  peudeca- 
num  officinale,  and  is  extracted  by  digestion  with  alcohol  and  evapo- 
ration ;  it  crystallizes  in  delicate,  white  needles,  of  a  sUghUy  aromatic 
taste ;  it  fuses  at  140® ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  but  sparingly  in 
cold  alcohol ;  it  dissolves  copiously  in  boiling  alcohol,  in  ether,  and 
the  oils. 
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jUsculitt,  or  PofycArome, 

A  great  number  of  vegetables  give,  wheu  treated  with  hot  wato,  i 
Kilution  which  appears  yellow  by  traDsmitted,  but  violet  or  bloe  bj 
reflected  light.  This  phenomenon  results  from  the  presence  of  a  bodi 
he'nce  called  polychrome,  or  also  ascuHne,  being  most  abandant  in  the 
bark  of  the  horse  chesnut.  The  bark  is  to  be  digested  in  alcohol, 
and  the  liquor  to  be  concentrated  by  distillation  to  the  consistence  of  a 
sirup,  in  wliich,  when  set  aside  for  some  weeks,  the  sesculine  ciyiUl- 
lizes  J  by  washing  witli  ice-cold  water  it  is  freed  from  the  liquid  extnc> 
tive  matter ;  tlie  impure  crystals  are  to  be  dissolved  in  a  boiling  miztoR 
of  five  parts  alcoliol  with  one  of  ether,  from  which}  by  cooling,  the  pore 
substance  separates,  perfectly  colourless,  and  generally  as  a  ligit 
powder,  like  magnesia  alba.  It  tastes  bitter;  it  dissolves  in  672  puts 
of  water  at  50",  and  in  thirteen  parts  at  112" ;  its  cold  watery  solution 
is  perfectly  colourless  by  transmitted,  but  shghtly  blue  by  reflected 
light;  if  spring  water  be  used  the  blue  becomes  much  stronger;  add] 
destroy  this  property,  but  it  is  restored  to  the  solution  by  the  addition 
of  a  few  drops  of  any  alcah. 

The  watery  solution  of  eesculin  reddens  litmus,  yet  it  does  not  neu- 
tralize the  aicalies,  nor  precipitate  any  of  the  ordinary  metallic  salts; 
it  dissolves  abundantly  in  alcaUne  liquors,  and  the  solutions  give 
a  magnificent  play  of  colours  with  reflected  hght;  its  formula  is 
C,sH,Oio. 

Populitt  exists  in  the  bark  and  leaves  of  diJTerent  species  of  populiu, 
along  with  sahcine;  the  latter  is  removed  from  the  liquors  by  precipi- 
tation with  acetate  of  lead,  and  then  by  evaporation  the  populin 
is  obtained  crystallized;  its  taste  is  bitter-sweet,  like  liquorice;  it 
is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water;  when  heated  it  fuses,  and 
is  then  decomposed ;  like  sahcine,  it  gives  with  nitric  acid, 
picric  acid,  and  with  sulphuric  acid  rutilin ;  'its  composition  ia  not 
known. 

Quamae  constitutes  the  bitter  principle  of  the  quassia  amars  and 
excelsa.  The  rasped  wood  is  to  be  boiled  sieveral  times  with  vaia, 
and  the  Altered  decoction  evaporated  down  to  three-fourths  the  weight 
of  the  wood  employed.  The  hquid,  when  cold,  is  to  be  mixed  with 
slaked  lime,  and  after  twenty-four  hours,  filtered  and  evaporated  nearly 
to  dryness;  the  residue  is  to  be  treated  with  alcohol,  and  tlie  solution 
distilled  in  a  water  bath  to  dryness ;  it  is  then  impure  quassine ;  it  is  to 
be  washed  with  ether,  and  then  redissolved  in  alcohol,  and  this  tr^tment 
repeated  until  it  becomes  completely  white. 
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Quassiue  forms  small  white  prisms  of  an  intense  but  purely  bitter 
taste;  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water  or  in  ether,  it  dissolves  abundantly 
in  alcohol ;  when  heated  it  fuses  like  a  resin ;  its  solution  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  any  metallic  salt,  but  abundantly  by  tannic  acid ;  its  for- 
mula  is  C20H12O6. 

Sant<ynin. — ^This  substance  exists  in  the  flowering  tops  and  seeds  of 
a  number  of  species  of  artemisia,  from  one  of  which  (art.  santonica)  it 
derives  its  name.  To  prepare  it,  four  parts  of  the  seeds  are  to  be  mixed 
with  one  and  a-half  of  dry  lime  and  boiled  in  twenty  parts  of  alcohol, 
three  times ;  the  united  decoctions  are  to  be  distilled  to  fifteen  parts ; 
the  residue,  when  cold,  is  to  be  filtered,  evaporated  to  one-half,  and, 
having  been  rendered  slightly  acid  by  vinegar,  boiled  for  some  time ; 
on  cooling,  the  santonine  crystallizes  in  large  feathery  crystals,  which 
are  to  be  purified  from  an  adhering  resinous  substance  by  washing  with 
alcohol.  Being  then  redissolved,  and  the  solution  slowly  cooled,  the 
santonine  crystallizes  in  colourless  rectangular  prisms  and  plates ;  it  is 
tasteless ;  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water ;  more  so  in  alcohol  and 
ether ;  at  328®  it  melts ;  and  by  a  carefully  applied  heat  may  be  sub- 
limed witliout  decomposition,  otherwise  it  becomes  brown,  and  a  yellow 
crystalline  substance  is  formed.  Santonin  appears  to  possess  feeble 
acid  properties;  it  produces  with  the  alcalies  soluble,  and  with  the  earths 
and  ordinary  metallic  oxides  insoluble  compounds,  but  they  are  of 
instable  constitution.     The  formula  of  santonine  is  CioHgOa. 

By  exposure  to  light,  santonine  undergoes  a  change  apparently  iso- 
meric ;  it  becomes  gold-coloured,  and  forms  yellow  solutions,  which, 
however,  soon  becomes  colourless. 

Saponin. — This  substance  is  most  easily  extracted  from  the  roots  of 
the  saponaria  officinalis,  by  boiling  in  weak  spirit ;  on  cooling,  the  sapo- 
nine  separates ;  it  is  purified  by  digestion  with  animal  charcoal ;  it  is  a 
white  powder,  of  a  sharp  piquant  taste ;  very  soluble  in  water,  it  is  spa- 
ringly soluble  in  alcohol  and  insoluble  in  ether ;  its  formula  appears  to 
be  CaeHaaOie.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  saponine  forms  mucic  acid, 
and  a  resinous  substance ;  when  dissolved  in  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
it  forms  saponinic  acid,  which  is  precipitated  as  a  white  powder  on 
adding  a  stronger  acid  to  the  liquor.  The  formula  of  saponinic 
acid  is  C26H22OJ2.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold,  but  soluble  in  boiling 
water. 

Scillitin  is  the  active  principle  of  the  squill  (scilla  maritima.)  The 
fresh  juice  is  evaporated,  and  the  extract  treated  with  alcohol.  The 
spirituous  solution  is  to  be  dried  down,  and  the  residue  being  dissolved 
in  water,  is  to  be  precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead  and  filtered ;  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  being  passed  through  the  clear  liqyiQi  i^moves  the 
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excess  of  lead^  and  then^  by  filtration  and  evaporation^  the  sdllitin  may 
be  crystallized. 

It  forms  a  hard,  brittle  mass,  like  resin,  of  an  jjitensely  bitter  izs^-, 
it  deUquesces  and  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  water^  but  not  in  ether. 

Senegin. — ^This  substance  is  extracted  from  the  roots  of  polygala  se- 
nega, by  boiling  with  water,  precipitating  the  concentrated  decoction 
with  the  acetate  of  lead,  filtering  and  removing  the  excess  of  lead  from 
the  solution  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  evaporating  cautiously  to 
dryness ;  the  residue  is  to  be  digested  in  alcohol,  and  this  solution  being 
dried  down,  the  product  is  to  be  digested  in  ether.  The  material,  which 
remains  undissolved,  is  then  to  be  passed  through  the  same  series  of 
operations  until  it  becomes  a  white  pulverulent  mass,  which  is  pure  sene- 
gin.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  abundantly  in  boiling  water; 
it  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  With  sulphuric 
acid  it  produces  a  curious  play  of  colours,  becoming  first  yellow,  after 
some  time  rose-red,  and  then  dissolving ;  the  solution  gradually  becomes 
violet,  and  after  some  time  greyish-blue,  and  finally  colourless,  whilst  a 
grey  precipitate  falls  down.  Senegin  appears  to  possess  feeble  add 
properties. 

Sfnilacine,  or  SarsaparUUne. — ^This  substance  is  found  in  the  roofs  of 
smilax  sarsaparilla  and  the  bark  of  China  nova.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling 
with  alcohol  and  distilling  the  decoction  to  two-thirds ;  on  cooling,  the 
smilacine  crystallizes  and  is  purified  by  animal  charcoal  and  recrystalliza- 
tion.  It  is  white,  in  very  minute  needles ;  its  taste  nauseous  and  slight!; 
bitter ;  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  more  so  in  alcohol,  most  in  ether; 
with  sulphuric  acid  it  gives  colours  like  those  of  senegin. 

AbsintAin. — ^The  bitter  principle  of  the  worm-wood,  (artemisia  ab- 
sinthium)* It  is  prepared  by  a  succession  of  operations  almost  identical 
with  those  described  for  obtaining  senegin ;  it  is  hence  unnecessary  to 
repeat  their  description.  When  completely  pure,  it  is  white  and  ciys- 
taUine ;  its  taste  is  intensely  bitter;  it  fuses  at  a  high  temperature,  and 
!  closely  resembles  a  resin ;  its  best  solvent  is  alcohol.     It  possesses  the 

characters  of  a  weak  acid,  being  much  more  soluble  in  alcaline  liquon 
than  in  pure  water,  and  being  precipitated  from  such  solutions  on  the 
addition  of  an  acid.  With  oil  of  vitriol,  it  is  coloured  first  yellow,  and 
then  dark  reddish  purple. 

Zactucine  is  obtained  by  digesting  the  insipissated  juice  of  the  lactoca 
virosa  (lactucarium)  in  ether;  by  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the 
solution,  it  forms  a  mass  of  crystalline  needles,  slightly  coloured  yellow ; 
it  has  a  strong  bitter  taste,  is  fusible  and  may  be  partly  volatilized ;  it 
is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  decomposed  by  strong 
acids,  and  appears  not  to  have  any  tendency  to  form  salts. 
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Of  Extractive  Matter — Apotheme — Extracts. 

If  from  any  plant,  or  portion  of  a  plant,  the  soluble  ingredients  be 
dissolved  out  by  water,  a  variety  of  substances  exist  in  the  liquor,  some 
acid,  others  basic,  others  indifferent ;  of  these  bodies,  the  majority  pos- 
sess the  property  of  absorbing  oxygen,  when  the  solution  is  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  often,  also,  of  evolving  carbonic  acid,  changing  thereby  into 
substances  insoluble,  or  scarcely  soluble  in  water.  Thus  gallo-tannic 
acid  first  forms  gallic  acid,  and  is  then  converted  into  a  brown  insoluble 
mass ;  so  gum  and  sugar  ultimately  produce  certain  forms  of  ulmine, 
and  there  are  few  of  the  neutral  principles  described  in  the  present 
chapter,  that  do  not  rapidly  undergo  a  similar  change. 

During  the  evaporation  of  a  vegetable  infusion,  or  decoction,  these 
reactions  rapidly  occur,  being  promoted  by  the  heat ;  the  liquor  which 
had  been  at  first  clear,  becomes  turbid  and  brown ;  a  deposit  forms,  and 
when  finally  it  has  been  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  sirup, 
what  remains  is  termed  an  extract ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  the  constituents 
of  the  plant  in  great  part  decomposed.  If  this  extract  be  treated  with 
water,  and  the  soluble  portion  again  evaporated,  the  same  changes 
occur,  so  that  no  matter  what  may  have  been  the  original  nature  of  the 
vegetable  substances,  they  are  ultimately  reduced  to  this  insoluble  and 
inert  condition.  This  brown  substance  is  termed  apotheme;  its  true 
nature  is  not  known,  but  it  is  probable  that  its  composition  and  pro- 
perties vary  in  some  degree  with  the  nature  of  the  substance  it  is 
formed  from ;  we  do  not  even  know  of  its  relations  to  the  various 
kinds  of  ulmine;  though  from  its  solubility  in  alcaline  liquors,  and  its 
precipitating  metallic  salts,  its  being  separated  from  these  by  acids,  and 
obstinately  retaining  a  portion  of  the  acid  used  to  precipitate  it,  its 
identity  with  ulmic  acid,  or  humic  acid,  is  not  improbable. 

When  the  conversion  of  the  real  constitution  of  the  plant  into  apo- 
theme is  yet  incomplete,  the  material  which  dissolves  equally  in  water 
and  dilute  alcohol,  but  not  in  absolute  alcohol  or  in  ether,  is  termed 
extractive.  Such  a  mixture  can  have  no  distinctive  chemical  properties; 
it  is  more  or  less  coloured,  and  uncrystallizable ;  it  precipitates  metallic 
salts;  it  absorbs  oxygen,  forming  apotheme  (oxidized  extractive).  The 
different  classes  of  plants  are  considered  by  pharmaceutic  writers  to 
contain  different  kinds  of  extractive  matter ;  there  are  thus  bitter  ex- 
tractive,  gummy  extractive,  astringent  extractive,  and  so  on ;  but,  to  the 
chemist,  these  names  convey  only  the  idea  of  absolute  ignorance  of  the 
real  nature  of  these  bodies ;  the  chemist  recognises  no  such  substance 
as  extractive  matter,  or  apotheme  ;  they  are  merely  complex  products  of 
decomposition  of  other  bodies,  and  have  not  as  yet  Wn  accurately 
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I  examined.     In  the  preparation  of  an  extract  of  a  plants  the  ambition 

of  tlie  operator  should  be,  not  to  have  either  extractive  or  apotheme 
-'    \  produced,  but,  by  employing  the  lowest  possible  temperature,  and  ei- 

'  eluding  air  as  much  as  possible,  to  obtain  the  constituents  of  the  plant 

I  in  a  concentrated  form,  but  not  destroyed,  as  they  too  frequently  are, 

by  the  operation :  accordingly,  in  the  manufacturing  laboratory  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Hall  of  Ireland,  the  greatest  precautions  are  taken  to 
I  ensure  success  in  the  preparation  of  extracts,  but  details  of  the  me- 

thods belong  to  pure  pharmacy,  and  are  unfitted  for  the  present  work. 
A  great  number  of  bodies,  that  have  been  from  time  to  time  an- 
nounced as  the  active  principles  of  many  plants  containing  them,  are 
really  only  such  extracts,  properly  prepared,  but  still  not  the  pure  che- 
mical substances.  Thus,  from  colocynth,  colocynthine ;  from  hippo, 
emetine;  from  rhubarb,  rhetn,  &c.  It  is  on  tliis  account  that  manj 
bodies,  to  which  distinct  names  have  been  given  by  their  discoverer, 
as  chemical  species,  are  not  here  noticed  as  such. 

Bitter  Principle  of  the  Aloes. 

111  Although  this  body  has  never  been  obtained  chemically  pure,  yet, 

'  the  very  remarkable  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  it,  show 

,  I '  that  it  is  a  truly  distinct  substance.    When  socotorine  or  hepatic  aloes 

h\  '  is  digested  with  hot  nitric  acid,  red  fumes  are  abundantly  evolved,  and 

il  four  different  acids  produced,  for  the  accurate  examination  of  which 

|f  we  are  indebted  to  Schunk.     They  are,  the  aloetic  acid,  the  aloe-re^nic 

acid,  the  chrysammic  acid,  and  the  chrysolepic  acid,  and  they  are  gene- 
rated by  successive  oxidation  of  the  bitter  principle  of  the  idoes,  in  the 
order  in  which  their  names  stand. 

The  aloetic  add  is  a  yellow  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  but  forming 
soluble  salts,  of  which  that  with  potash  crystalhzes  in  ruby-red 
needles.  The  aloeresinic  acid  is  soluble  in  water;  its  potash  salt 
uncrystallizable ;  its  combinations  with  the  metallic  oxides  insolublei 
and  generally  brownish-red.  The  analyses  of  these  bodies  are  not  jft 
published. 

The  chrysammic  acid  is  a  greenish-yellow  crystalline  powder ;  it  is 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  yet  tinges  it  purplish-red ;  it  is  more 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acids ;  when  heated  it  fuses,  and  is  then 
decomposed  with  a  sUght  explosion  and  a  bright  but  smoky  flame ;  it 
contains  nitrogen;  its  formula  is  CisHaNaOu  +  Aq.  The  chrjsammate 
of  barytes  is  a  red  insoluble  powder.  The  chrysammate  of  potash  is 
the  most  insoluble  of  all  the  salts  of  potash,  requiring  1250  parts  of 
water,  at  60®,  for  solution,  and  may  hence  serve  as  an  excellent  re-agent 
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for  that  alcali ;  it  is  a  dark  red  crystalline  powder  when  precipitated, 
but  when  it  crystallizes  from  a  hot  dilute  solution,  it  forms  gold- 
coloured  plates. 

The  cArysoleptic  acid  is  distinguished  by  its  solubility  in  water ;  it 
crystallizes  in  beautiful  gold-coloured  plates  closely  resembling  picric 
acid,  with  which  it  is  isomeric ;  its  formula  being  Cj jH,N,0i8  +  Aq. 
It  is  distinguished^  however,  by  the  much  greater  solubility  of  its 
potash-sail;^  and  by  the  action  of  heat,  as  it  may  be  fused  and  volatilized 
without  decomposition,  if  cautiously  heated. 


CHAPTEE  XXVn. 


OF   THE   COLOUEINO  MATTERS. 


The  substances  to  be  now  described  may  be  arranged  in  two  classes, 
according  as  they  pre-exist  in  the  plant,  or  as  they  are  merely  products 
of  the  decomposition  of  other  bodies  which  are  not  coloured ;  of  these 
last  an  example  has  already  been  given  in  the  formation  of  phloridz^ 
from  phloridzin. 

OF  THE  FRE-BXISTING  COLOURING  MATTERS. 

Colouring  Principles  of  Madder. 

The  dried  roots  of  the  rubia  tinctorum  constitute  the  madder  of 
commerce^  which,  furnishing  the  well  known  Turkey  red,  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  the  dye-stuffs.  The  constitution  of  madder  is  very 
complex ;  it  contains  five  different  colouring  matters^  and  two  colourless 
acids,  the  general  preparation  and  properties  of  which  are  as  follows. 

Madder  Purple,  or  Purpurine. — Madder  roots  are  to  be  well  washed 
with  water  at  80®,  then  boiled  several  times  in  a  strong  solution  of 
alum,  and  each  liquor  filtered  whilst  very  hot.  On  cooling  a  red-brown 
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i  930  ComtUuenU  of  Madder. 

'  ]  substance  precipitates,  which  is  impure  madder  red  ,•  it  is  to  be  sepa- 

(  rated  by  the  filter.     On  adding  to  the  clear  red  solution  some  sulphuric 

\  acid,  the  madder-purple  is  thrown  down.     To  obtain  it  quite  pure,  it  is 

I  ■»  J  to  be  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  evaporate 

I  I  slowly.     It  separates  as  a  fine  lively  cherry-red   crystalline  powder; 

sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  more  easily  in  boiling  water.  The  solu- 
tion is  rose-red;  its  solutions  in  ether  and  alcohol  are  bright  red. 
Acids  turn  it  yellow ;  alcalies  dissolve  it  with  a  rich  red  colour.  It  is 
fusible,  and  when  more  strongly  heated  a  portion  sublimes  as  a  red 
J  powder,  but  the  greater  part  is  decomposed.     It  has  recently  been 

analysed  by  Schiel,  who  proposes  for  it  the  formula  CsgHioOis. 

Madder  Red,  or  Alizarine,  as  precipitated  in  the  preparation  of  pur- 

purine,  is  to  be  purified  by  repeated  boiling  with  solution  of  alum,  and 

;  then  crystallized  by  solution  in  ether  and  spontaneous  evaporation.    It 

.  is  a  pure  but  dark  yellow  crystalline  powder.   When  heated  it  subUmes, 

forming  brilliant  orange  needles ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  more 
!     j  so  in  alcohol  and  ether.     Ammonia  dissolves  it  with  a  purple-red,  and 

I    j  ,  potash  or  lime  with  a  violet  colour.     The  formula  C28H9O9  has  been 

assigned  to  this  body  by  the  analyses  of  Schiel. 

Madder  Orange. — ^The  roots  are  to  be  digested  for  sixteen  hours  in 

\   \  \  eight  parts  of  water  at  70* ;  the  infusion  is  to  be  filtered  and  set  aside; 

f  i;  small  orange  crystals  gradually  form ;  these  are  to  be  collected  and  dis- 

^  \  i  solved  in  boiling  alcohol.     On  cooling,  the  madder  orange  crystallizes 

as  a  yellow  powder.  When  heated  it  fuses  and  is  decomposed  in  greit 
part,  some  of  it  subliming  in  yellow  fumes ;  it  is  most  easily  soluble  in 
ether ;  it  dissolves  in  alcalies  forming  brown  red  liquors. 

Madder  Yellow  or  Xanthin. — ^The  cold  infusion  of  madder  is  to  be 
mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  lime  water.  The  dark  red  precipitate 
is  to  be  treated  with  dilute  acetic  acid ;  the  Ume  and  the  yellow  madder 
dissolve ;  any  traces  of  the  other  colouring  matters  are  removed  from  the 
liquor  by  a  woollen  cloth  mordanted  with  alum.  The  solution  is  to  be 
then  evaporated ;  the  residue  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  precipitated  by 
sugar  of  lead ;  the  scarlet  precipitate  separated  and  decomposed  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  The  liquor  so  obtained  gives,  on  evaporation,  the 
xanthine  pure ;  it  is  yellow,  uncrystallizable,  and  very  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  water. 

Madder  Brown  is  totally  insoluble  both  in  alcohol  and  water.  The 
acids  which  exist  in  madder  are  but  very  little  known,  and  do  not  pos- 
sess any  interest  either  technical  or  scientific. 

Of  these  colouring  matters,  the  red  or  alizarine,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant, as  it  forms  with  an  alumina  mordant  the  magnificent  Turkey  red. 
With  an  iron  mordant  it  gives  a  permanent  black,  and  with  mixed 
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mordants  of  the  two,  various  intennediate  shades  of  purple.  The  great 
complexity  of  the  process  for  dyeing  Turkey  red  arises  from  the  difficulty 
of  dissolving  away  the  other  four  bodies,  so  that  only  pure  madder  re.d 
may  remain. 

'  Alcanna-red,  or  Anchusic  Acid, 

This  substance  exists  in  the  roots  of  the  anchusa  tinctoria.  They 
are  to  be  well  boiled  in  water,  and  then  digested  in  a  solution  of  carbo- 
nate of  potash ;  on  the  addition  of  an  acid  to  this  liquoi:  the  colouring 
matter  precipitates  j  it  may  also  be  obtained  by  digesting  the  roots  in 
alcohol  and  evaporating ;  it  is  a  dark  red  resinous  body,  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  essential  oils:  it  combines  with 
alcalies,  forming  blue  solutions,  wliich  give  blue  or  crimson  lakes  with 
metallic  salts.     The  formula  Cy^^Jdi,  has  been  assigned  to  this  body. 

Braziline  is  the  colouring  matter  of  various  species  of  caesalpinJl 
(Brazil  wood,  fernambouc  wood).  The  decoction  of  the  wood  in  water 
is  to  be  agitated  with  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  then  filtered  and  evapo- 
rated to  dryness.  The  residue  is  to  be  treated  with  alcohol,  the  solution 
mixed  with  water  and  gelatine,  which  throws  down  a  quantity  of  tannic 
acid ;  then  filtered,  again  dried,  mixed  with  alcohol  and  filtered  to  se- 
parate the  excess  of  gelatine,  then  again  evaporated,  and  set  aside  to 
crystallize. 

When  pure,  braziline  forms  orange  crystals  :  it  is  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether ;  the  solutions  are  reddish-yellow ;  alcalies  and  most 
metallic  salts  give  purple  and  alum  a  red  precipitate  with  the  solution  of 
braziline. 

Santalifie  exists  in  the  red  sanders  wood  (pterocarpus  santalinus). 
Its  extraction  and  properties  are  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  alcanna- 
red.     Its  formula  is  CieHsOa. 

Hematoxylin — ^This  substance,  the  colouring  principle  of  the  logwood 
(hsematoxylon  campechianum)  is  frequently  met  with  naturally  crystal- 
lized in  stellated  groups  of  prisms,  sometimes  of  considerable  size,  in 
clefts  of  the  wood ;  it  may  also  be  prepared  by  a  pr6cess  similar  to  that 
described  for  braziline ;  it  is  sUghtly  bitter  and  astringent ;  it  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  copiously  in  alcohol  and  ether,  forming 
brownish-red  liquids.  Acids  colour  its  solutions  yellow,  alcalies  purple ; 
with  the  earths  or '  metalhc  oxides  it  forms  purple  or  blue  lakes.  The 
recent  investigations  of  Erdmann  have  shown  that  the  substance  which 
really  exists  in  the  fresh  wood  of  the  hsematoxylon  is  a  substance  crys- 
tallizing in  white  needles,  and  which  forms  with  water  a  colourless  so- 
lution ;  which,  however,  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  generating 
thereby  the  red  hsematoxyline.    This  white  body  dissolves  more  readily 
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in  water  of  ammonia,  and  the  liquor  becomes  almost  instantly  parple 
from  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  the  formation  of  the  colouring  body. 
The  solutions  of  logwood  become  decolorized  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  by  sulphurous  acid,  from  the  deoxidation  of  the  colouring  material 
and  the  regeneration  of  the  white  heematoxyline. 

Safflower-red,  or  Carthamine'. 

The  petab  .of  the  sai&ower  (carthamus  tinctorius)  contain  a  red  and 
a  yellow  material ;  the  former  alone  is  of  technical  importance.  The 
flowers  are  to  be  washed  with  water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  until 
all  the  safflower-yelhw  is  removed.  By  digestion  then,  in  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  the  carthamine  is  dissolved,  and  may  be  precipitated 
by  any  acid,  but  citric  acid  answers  best;  it  forms  a  dark  red  powder,  in- 
soluble in  water  and  in  acids,  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  <» 
ether;  it  reddens  litmus,  and  gives  with  the  alcahes  yellow  solutions; 
its  compound  with  soda  crystallizes  in  silky  needles ;  with  alumina  it 
forms  a  beautiful  red  lake,  rougey  used  as  a  cosmetic  and  in  dyeing. 
This  substance  is  much  employed  for  dyeing  silk,  of  various  shades  of 
pink  and  rose  colour.     Its  formula  is  C,4H807. 

I  have  found  in  the  petals  of  the  salvia  fulgens  a  colouring  matter, 
possessing  considerable  analogy  to  carthamin,  and  capable  of  being 
substituted  for  it. 

Quercilrin, — This  substance  is  extracted  from  the  bark  of  the  quercos 
infectoria,  by  simple  decoction  in  water ;  after  some  days,  the  colouring 
matter  separates  in  crystals ;  or  better  by  digesting  the  bark  in  alcohol, 
precipitating  the  tannin  by  gelatine  and  evaporation.  When  pure,  it 
resembles  very  minute  crystals  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash;  it  is 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  appears  to  possess  feeble  add 
properties.  Its  formula,  by  Boulley's  analysis,  appears  to  be  CieH^O^  + 
Aq.     With  metallic  oxides  it  gives  brilliant  yellow  lakes. 

Chryso-rhamnine — Xantho-rhamnine, 

1  have  found  the  unripe  berries  of  the  rhamnus  tinctorius  (Persian 
berries,  grains  d^ Avignon,)  to  contain  a  substance,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  crystallizing  from  its  ethereal  solution  in  minute  silky 
needles  of  a  brilliant  yellow  colour ;  it  gives  with  metallic  oxides  yellow 
lakes.  When  cautiously  heated  it  fuses,  but  is  not  volatile.  In  the 
ripe  berry,  this  substance,  to  which  I  have  given  the  name  cirysth 
rAamnine,  is  totally  replaced  by  another,  which  I  term  xanlio^riamniMef 
which  is  of  a  much  less  beautiful  yellow,  and  does  not  ciystaUixe ; 
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change  is  effected  also  by  boiling  the  chryso-rhamnine  for  a  few  minutes 
with  water,  or  by  contact  with  alcalies.  The  xantho-rhamnine  is  totally 
insoluble  in  ether,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water.  It  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  elements  of  water  with  chryso-rhamnine.  Its 
silver  salt  is  yellow  when  first  tlnrown  down,  but  rapidly  becomes  black ; 
metallic  silver  separating,  and  a  colourless  organic  substance  being 
formed.  The  Persian  berries  are  much  used  for  dyeing  yellow,  but 
from  the  processes  employed,  the  xantho-rhamnine  alone  is  actually 
brought  into  play.  ^ 

Luteolin  is  the  colouring  principle  of  the  weld  (reseda  luteola)  and 
probably  of  the  dyer's  broom,  (genista  tinctoria).  Its  mode  of  prepa- 
ration resembles  that  of  quercitrine.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether ;  it  combines  with  both  acids  and  alcalies,  forming  yellow 
compounds.  With  alumina  and  the  oxides  of  tin  and  lead,  it  gives 
brilliant  yellow  lakes ;  with  iron  a  dark  brown  precipitate. 

Marin  is  the  colouring  principle  of  the  yellow-wood  (morus  tinc- 
torius) ;  it  is  prepared  like  quercitrine,  with  which  its  properties  accu- 
rately agree. 

Orellin, — The  seed  of  the  bixa  orellana  are  imbedded  in  an  orange- 
red  colouring  matter,  which  is  separated  by  washings  and  a  kind  of 
fermentation ;  when  deposited  from  the  liquors,  so  as  to  form  a  consis- 
tent paste,  it  is  sent  into  commerce  under  the  names  of  rocou,  Orleans, 
or  anotto.  To  obtain  the  colouring  principle  pure,  the  orange-red  mass 
is  digested  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  distilled  nearly  to  dryness ;  the 
residue  is  then  treated  with  ether,  which  dissolves  the  oreUine,  and 
yields  it  on  evaporation,  as  an  orange-red,  somewhat  crystal- 
line powder ;  it  colours  water  pale  yellow ;  it  is  more  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  gives  with  ether  or  oils  deep  red  solutions ;  it  dissolves  in 
alcalies,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  acids.  With  alumina,  oxide 
of  tin,  and  oxide  of  lead,  it  gives  fiery  red  precipitates.  It  is  exten- 
sively used  in  dyeing,  and  also  to  heighten  the  colour  of  cheese  and 
butter. 

Curcumin  is  found  in  the  roots  of  the  curcuma  longa  (turmeric),  and 
is  obtained  by  treatment  with  boiling  alcohol,  evaporation  to  dryness, 
and  digestion  of  the  residue  in  ether,  which  dissolves  the  pure  colour- 
ing matter,  and  yields  it  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  Curcumin  melts 
at  104° ;  it  possesses  the  properties  of  a  resin ;  alcalies  brown  it,  on 
which  its  employment  for  a  test-paper  rests ;  acids  render  its  proper 
yellow  much  paler,  except  boracic  acid,  which  stains  it  yellowish-red. 

Berherin  exists  in  the  roots  of  the  berberis  vulgaris ;  it  is  prepared 
by  boiling  the  roots  in  water,  and  evaporating  the  decoction  to  the  con- 
sistence of  an  extract,  which  is  to  be  treated  with  spirit  of  wine  as  long 
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Rs  this  acquires  a  bitter  taste.  The  spirit  is  to  be  distilled  in  great  pari 
off,  and  the  residue  let  to  stand  in  a  cool  place  for  twenty-fout  hoon; 
the  crystals  which  form  are  to  be  recrystaliized,  first  from  water  and 
then  from  alcohol.  Pure  berherin  forms  a  light  crystalline  jello* 
powder  of  a  strongly  hitter  taste ;  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold, 
but  very  abundantly  in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol ;  it  ia  insoluble  in 
ether.  At  268°  it  melts ;  and  if  further  heated,  it  is  decomposed, 
giving  ammoniacal  products ;  by  chlorine  it  is  converted  into  a  brom- 
red  subst^ni^;  it  combines  with  bases,  acting  feebly  as  an  acid ;  ib 
alcaline  compounds  crystallize ;  those  with  the  earths  and  heavy  metallic 
oxides  are  insoluble,  and  generally  very  yellow ;  a  solution  of  it  [m- 
cipitates  the  iodide,  cyanide,  ferro-cyanide,  and  sulpho-cyanide  of  po- 
tassium.    Berberin  contains  nitrogen ;  its  formula  being  NCnHnOir 


CochineaUred,  or  Carmine, 

This  very  remarkable  substance  differs  from  all  of  the  other  colouring 
matters  here  described,  in  being  a  product  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It 
exists  in  many  insects  of  the  genus  coccus,  as  the  coccus  cacti,  (the 
true  cochineal),  the  coccus  ilicis,  (kermes,)  the  coccus  ficus,  (lac^je), 
&c.  For  its  preparation  the  cochineal  is  to  be  digested  in  ether,  to  re- 
move a  quantity  of  fat,  and  then  boiled  in  alcohol  as  long  as  this  is 
coloured.  The  alcoholic  liquors  being  mixed,  are  to  be  concentrated 
by  distillation,  and  then  cautiously  dried ;  the  impure  carmine  thus  ob- 
tained is  digested  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  ether,  vfhich 
precipitates  the  colouring  matter  quite  pure. 

It  is  a  purple  red  powder,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol;  in- 
soluble in  ether.  It  melts  at  122° ;  but  is  decomposed  by  a  high  heat; 
chlorine  turns  it  yellow ;  alcalies  colour  cold  solutions  of  carmine  red ; 
but  it  becomes  yellow  by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  boiling.  With 
alumina  it  forms  a  precipitate,  which  is  crimson  when  prepared  with  a 
cold,  but  violet  if  with  a  hot  solution.  All  metallic  salts  give  lakes 
with  the  alcaline  solution  of  carmine ;  that  of  the  protoxide  of  tin  ii 
a  rich  scarlet.  The  carmine  of  commerce  is  an  alumina  lake,  more  a 
less  pure;  that  called  Chinete  carmine  is  the  compound  with  oxide  of 
tin. 

The  carmine  contains  nitrogen ;  the  formula,  NCuUmOso,  has  been 
assigned  to  it,  but  cannot  be  considered  as  definitely  established. 

Of  Indigo  and  the  Bodiet  Derived frotn  it. 

The  blue  indigo  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  a  variety 
of  plants  of  different  genera.     The  genus  indigofera  includes  a  number 
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of  productive  species,  also  the  genera,  nerium,  and  isatis,  marsdenia, 
asclepias,  and  polygonum,  galega,  spilanthus,  and  amorplia.  Of  these 
the  great  majority  are  natives  of  the  tropics ;  but  a  few,  as  the  isatis 
tinctoria,  and  the  polygonum  tinctorium,  belong  to  temperate  regions, 
the  former  being  indigenous  both  to  Ireland  and  to  England. 

The  indigo  is  secreted  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  leaf,  in  a  form 
(white  indigo)  which  can  also  be  artificially  produced ;  it  is  then  colour- 
less, and  remains  so  as  long  as  the  tissue  of  the  leaf  is  perfect.  When 
the  leaf  begins  to  wither  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  the  inaigo  assuming 
its  colour,  the  leaves  become  covered  with  a  number  of  blue  points,  the 
first  appearance  of  which  shows  that  the  period  for  collecting  them  has 
arrived.  The  fresh  leaves  are  thrown  into  large  vats  with  some  water, 
and  pressed  down  by  weights.  After  some  time  a  kind  of  mucous  fer- 
mentation sets  in,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  hydrogen  gases  are 
evolved,  and  a  yellow  liquor  is  obtained,  which  holds  all  the  indigo 
dissolved.  This  is  separated,  mixed  with  lime  water,  and  then  exposed 
to  the  air  until  the  indigo  becomes  blue  and  insoluble,  and  is  com- 
pletely deposited  as  a  precipitate.  The  theory  of  this  action  is,  that 
by  the  putrefaction  of  the  vegeto-animal  matter  of  the  leaves,  the 
indigo  is  kept  in  the  same  white,  soluble  condition  in  which  it  exists  in 
the  plant ;  and  a  clear  solution  of  it  being  thus  obtained,  it  is  precipi- 
tated, according  as  it  absorbs  oxygen,  in  a  much  purer  form  than  other- 
wise could  be  efiected. 

The  putrefying  pasty  mass  of  leaves,  obtained  from  the  isatis  tinc- 
toria, constitutes  the  wood  or  wad  employed  in  the  hot  indigo  bath  for 
dyeing  cloth. 

The  blue  indigo,  as  thus  obtained,  is  still  a  mixture  of  several  bodies, 
as  indigo-red,  indigo-brown,  indigo-gluten,  wliich  are  removed  by  re- 
peated treatment  mih.  alcohol  and  dilute  acids  and  alcalies.  When 
pure,  the  precipitated  indigo  is  a  rich  blue  powder,  which,  when  rubbed 
by  a  knife,  assumes  the  colour  of  metaUic  copper ;  it  is  perfectly  insoluble; 
when  cautiously  heated,  it  sublimes  in  rectangular  prisms,  of  a  dark  pur- 
ple colour  and  metallic  lustre ;  its  vapour  is  of  a  rich  purple ;  it  contains 
nitrogen,  its  formula,  as  fully  established  by  Dumas,  being  NC16H5O2. 

JFAite  Indigo. — When  indigo  is  acted  upon  by  deoxidizing  agents, 
as  protochloride  of  tin,  protoxide  of  iron,  or  sulphurous  acid,  it  loses 
its  blue  colour,  and  the  white  indigo,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcaline  solutions,  is  produced.  Its  mode  of  preparation  is 
simple  'y  one  and  one-half  parts  of  commercial  indigo ;  two  and  one- 
half  parts  of  slaked  lime,  and  two  parts  of  green  copperas  are  to  be 
well  mixed  up  with  sixty  parts  of  water  in  a  vessel  from  which  the 
air  is  carefully  excluded.     The  protoxide  of  iron,  formed  by  the  action 
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of  the  lime  on  the  copperas,  peroxidizes  itself  at  the  expense  of  the 
indigo  and  water,  and  the  white  indigo  thna  formed  dissolves  in  com- 
bination with  lime.  On  adding  marii^ic  acid  to  the  clear  aoludon,  'Ctx 
vhite  indigo  precipitates,  and  maj  be  obtained  dry,  as  a  crystaUint 
powder,  by  suitable  precantions  to  prevent  the  access  of  air. 

The  simplest  theory  of  this  process  should  be,  that  the  oxide  of  iron 
directly  abstracted  oxygen  from  the  indigo,  heoce  the  names  <i 
deoxidized  indigo  and  indigogent  were  given  to  the  white  substance; 
but  the  analysea  of  Itumas  have  proved,  that  the  white  indigo  is  a 
compound  of  hydrogen  with  the  blue  indigo,  its  formula  being 
dgHjNOj  +  H.  In  its  formation,  therefore,  water  is  decomposed, 
the  elements  of  it  combining  respectively  with  the  bine  indigo,  and  the 
deoxidizing  body. 

On  the  properties  of  this  white  indigo  depend  the  important  af^H- 
cation  of  indigo  m  a  dyeing  material.  The  indigo  is  rendered  soluble 
either  by  lime  and  copperas  (cold  indigo  bath),  or,  being  diffused 
through  warm  water  with  a  quantity  of  woad,  by  the  fermentation  of 
which  ammonia  and  hydrogen  are  evolved,  a  solnble  compound  of  am- 
monia and  white  indigo  is  obtained  (hot  indigo  bath)  ;  the  former  ii 
employed  for  cotton,  and  the  latter  for  woollen  cloth.  The  cloth  is 
immersed  in  the  bath  until  it  has  fully  imbibed  the  solution ;  it  is  then 
exposed  to  the  air,  the  oxygen  of  which  carries  off  the  hydrogen  of  the 
wlute  indigo,  and  the  blue  insoluble  indigo  attaches  itself  to  the  fibres 
of  the  cloth  so  firmly  at  the  moment  of  its  formation,  as  to  constitate 
the  most  permanent  and  the  moat  beautiful  of  our  blue  dyes. 

Sulphate  1^  Indigo, — When  blue  indigo,  in  very  fine  powder,  is  di- 
gested with  strong  oil  of  vitriol,  for  which  purpose  the  Qerman,  or 
fuming  sulphuric  acid  answers  best,  it  dissolves  in  great  part,  and  two 
acids  are  formed,  the  sulpio-purpunc  and  »ulph-indt/lic ;  the  former  is 
the  principal  product  when  the  indigo  is  in  excess,  the  latter  when  the 
oil  of  vitriol  preponderates ;  they  are  separated  by  dilation  with  water, 
the  sulpho-purpuric  acid  being  insoluble,  whilst  the  sulph-iudylic  acid 
dissolves. 

The  sulpho-purpunc  acid,  though  insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  dissolves 
readily  in  pure  water;  it  forms;  with  the  alcalies  and  earths,  blue  com- 
pounds, which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol 
By  the  analysis  of  Dumas  it  appears  to  consist  of  C^H,^,Oj  +  ii.SCV 
and  in  its  potash  salt  to  contain  one  atom  of  alcali. 

The  sulph-indylic  acid,  C|bH,NO,  -f-  2S0j,  when  dried  from  its 
solution  in  water,  forms  a  dark  blue  mass.  Its  salts  are  of  a  rich  blue 
colour ;  those  of  the  alcalies  are  soluble,  those  of  the  earths  and  me- 
talhc  oxides  insoluble  in  water.    They  consist,  according  to  [>umas' 
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analysis,  of  an  atom  of  indigo,  two  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  one  of 
base.  The  sulpho-purpuric  and  sulph-indylic  acids  thus  contain  the 
same  organic  element  (indigo),  but  in  different  proportions,  united  to 
sulphuric  acid. 

Berzelius  considers  that,  besides  these  two,  there  are  generated,  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  indigo,  several  other  acids  of  complex 
nature ;  but  as  we  possess  no  exact  results  concerning  them,  and  that 
they  are  of  no  technical  importance,  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them 
in  detail. 

This  solution  of  indigo  in  oil  of  vitriol  constitutes  the  Saxon  blue  ; 
or  ciemic  Hue,  used  extensively  in  dyeing;  on  neutralizing  the  liquor  by 
an  alcali  (carbonate  of  soda),  and  immersing  the  tissue,  whether  wool, 
silk,  or  cotton,  the  indigo  combines  with  the  fibre  of  the  cloth,  and  the 
sulphuric  acid  remains  combined  with  the  alcali. 

Anilic  Acid — Picric  Acid — Anthranilic  Acid, 

By  the  gradual  oxidation  of  indigo,  a  substance  is  formed  which 
crystallizes  in  large  red  prisms,  and  is  termed  by  Laurent,  isatine  ;  its 
formula  is  CisHsNO^.  If  the  process  be  more  violently  carried  on,  the 
constitution  of  the  indigo  is  broken  up  and  a  new  type  formed,  thus : 
by  the  action  of  an  excess  of  nitric  acid  on  indigo  two  remarkable  bodies 
are  formed,  the  anilic  and  S}iv^ picric  ac'uh,  Por  the  formation  of  the 
anilic  acid,  or  as  it  is  also  often  termed  the  iruliyotic  acid,  or  the  nitro- 
9alicylic  acid,  the  following  process  is  well  adapted.  A  mixture  of  one 
part  of  fuming  nitric  acid  and  ten  of  water  being  brought  to  boil,  indigo 
is  to  be  added  in  fine  powder  as  long  as  any  effervescence  occurs ;  the 
liquor  is  to  be  then  filtered  whilst  hot.  Both  acids  crystallize  on  cool- 
ing; the  crystals  are  to  be  drained,  redissolved  in  water,  and  precipitated 
by  acetate  of  lead;  picrate  of  lead  falls ;  anilate  of  lead  remains  dissolved, 
and  b^ing  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  anilic  acid  crys- 
tallizes in  white  needles ;  its  taste  is  bitter  and  acid ;  it  requires  1000 
parts  of  cold,  and  but  ten  of  boiling  water ;  its  salts  are  all  soluble ;  its 
formula  is  C|4H4NOg  +  Aq. 

The  Picric  Add  may  be  obtained  by  diffusing  the  picrate  of  lead 
through  boiling  water,  and  decomposing  it  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas ;  on  filtering  and  cooling,  the  picric  acid  crystallizes.  It  may  be 
obtained,  however,  much  purer  and  more  abundantly  by  digesting  sali- 
cine  in  nitric  acid  (p.  844)  and  directly  from  the  substance  which  exists 
in  coal  gas  naptha,  termed  by  Laurent,  hydrate  of  phenyl ;  it  forms 
yellow  prisms,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water;  when  heated  it  explodes, 
as  do  also  its  salts ;  its  potash  salt  requires  260  parts  of  cold  water  for 
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solution,  and  it  is  hence  sometimes  used  as  a  re-agent  for  tliat  alcali; 
its  formula  is  C12H2N3O18  +  Aq. 

When  indigo  is  mixed  with  a  strong  boiling  solution  of  caustic  potasi, 
it  dissolves  and  chrys-anilic  acid  is  formed,  which  may  be  precipitated 
by  muriatic  acid  as  an  orange-red  powder ;  it  dissolves  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  crystallizes  by  the  evaporation  of  the  solutions ;  its  formula 
appears  to  be  CjgHioNOs  +  Aq.  By  exposure  to  the  air,  whilst  ho^ 
or  directly  by  contact  with  peroxide  of  manganese,  this  acid  is  converted 
into  another,  anthranilic  acid,  the  properties  of  which  are  remarkable; 
it  is  soluble,  crystalhzes,  gives  very  well  marked  and  crystallizable  salts, 
fuses  at  £75°,  and  sublimes  a  little  above  that  temperature  unchanged; 
if  it  be  strongly  heated,  however,  it  is  decomposed,  the  sole  products 
being  carbonic  acid  and  a  volatile  liquid,  aniline.  The  formula  of  the 
hydrated  anthranilic  acid  is,  C,4H7N04,  and  it  gives  2.CO2  and 
C12H7N. 

This  liquid,  aniline,  acts  as  a  powerful  base,  combining  with  the  hj- 
dracids  directly,  and  with  the  oxacids  by  including  an  atom  of  water; 
it  thus  resembles  ammonia.  It  is  the  remarkable  artificial  alcaloid 
whose  history  has  been  already  fully  described,  p.  845. 

Action  of  Chlorine  on  Indigo, 

This  subject,  so  important  in  relation  to  the  theory  of  the  bleaching 
of  colouring  matters,  has  been  very  minutely  investigated  by  Erdman, 
of  whose  numerous  and  complex  results  the  elementary  nature  of  this 
work  will  allow  but  a  general  notice  to  be  given.  Dry  chlorine  has  no 
action  on  indigo,  but  in  presence  of  water  it  converts  it  into  a  yellow 
mass,  from  which  is  separated  by  distillation  a  substance,  termed  chk- 
rindopten,  which  sublimes  in  white  scales  and  needles ;  its  formula  is 
C16H4O2CI4 ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  copiously  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  This  appears  to  be  a  secondary  product.  The  substance  which 
remains  behind  in  the  retort,  on  being  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  yields 
on  coohng,  red  prismatic  crystals  of  chlorisatin  ;  its  formula  is  C|6H4C1. 
NO3 ,  it  is  hence  indigo  in  which  an  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  replaced 
by  chlorine,  and  united  to  an  atom  of  oxygen ;  with  an  excess  of  chlo- 
rine it  gives  bichlorisitifie,  which  consists  of  C16H4CI2NOS.  If  these 
bodies  be  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphur  is  set  free,  and 
the  hydrogen  enters  into  combination ;  in  contact  with  potash,  the  ele- 
ments of  an  atom  of  water  are  assimilated,  aud  an  acid  formed,  which 
unites  with  the  potash.  In  this  way  chlorisatin  give  ckl<msatwd, 
CifiHsClNOa,  and  chlorisatic  acid,  C16H5CINO4,  and  bichlorisatin 
gives  two  corresponding  bodies. 
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If  chlorisatyd  be  heated,  it  produces  water,  chlorisatin,  and  a  violet 
powder,  chlorindin,  which  has  the  formula  CieHsClNOa,  and  is  hence  a 
compound  of  indigo-blue  with  chlorine.  By  heating  bichlorisatyd,  the 
bichlorindin  CigHsNOj-CU  is  similarly  formed. 

By  passing  chlorine  through  a  solution  of  chlorisatin  in  alcohol,  all 
hydrogen  is  removed,  and  a  substance  formed  which  crystallizes  in  pale 
yellow  plates,  and  has  the  formula  CgOaCls;  it  is  termed  chloraniL 
By  the  secondary  reactions  of  these  bodies,  a  number  of  others  are  ge- 
nerated, which  it  is  not  necessary  specially  to  describe. 

Notwithstanding  the  attention  devoted  by  the  most  distinguished 
chemists  to  the  compounds  and  derivatives  of  indigo,  the  theory  of  that 
body  remains  very  obscure.  The  derivation  of  picric  acid  from  the 
body  C12H5O  +  Aq.  {hydrate  ofphanyl)  discovered  as  a  product  of  de- 
structive distillation  by  Laurent,  may  serve  as  a  connecting  point  for 
many  of  the  bodies  derived  from  indigo,  and  which  otherwise  had  ap- 
peared totally  unconnected.  Thus  the  picric  acid  is  evidently  formed  by  the 
substitution  of  3. NO*  for  3H  in  CiaHsO,  and  the  aniline  is  probably 
C12H5  +  NHa ;  other  speculative  ideas  might  be  brought  forward,  but 
I  shall  only  mention  that  the  blue  indigo  contains  exactly  the  elements 
of  cyanogen  and  benzyl,  C2N  +  CuHsOa,  and  that  as  the  cyanogen  is 
converted  so  easily  into  oxalic  acid  and  ammonia,  the  derived  bodies 
which  contain  C14,  may  thus  have  their  origin.  The  relations  of  the 
bodies  of  the  indigo  series  to  those  of  the  series  of  phenyl,  derived  from 
the  destructive  distillation  of  organic  bodies,  has  been  further  exhibited 
in  Chapter  xxv.,  page  842. 

Indian  Yellow, — Purree  and  its  Derivatives. 

A  yellow  colouring  material  is  brought  into  commerce  from  the  East, 
known  as  Indian  yellow,  or  purree.  It  is  extracted  from  camel's  urine, 
but  appears  to  be  derived  only  from  the  urine  of  such  camels  as  feed  on 
the  mangistana  mangifer.  It  is  a  compound  of  magnesia  with  a  yellow 
body,  which  may  be  prepared  pure  by  boiling  the  mass  with  water,  to 
which  small  quantities  of  muriatic  acid  are  added,  until  the  whole  dis- 
solves, and  then  filtering.  On  coohng,  the  liquor  deposits  the  colour- 
ing matter  in  brilliant  yellow  scales,  which  are  termed  purreic  acid. 
They  are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  abundantly  in  boiling  wa- 
ter. They  are  distinctly  acid,  and  neutralize  bases.  Their  formula  is 
C40H16O21  +  2Aq.  When  carefully  heated,  the  purreic  acid  is  decom- 
posed and  a  new  body  sublimes  in  yellow  needles,  which  is  termed 
purroii,  its  formula  is  C13H4O4.  The  same  body  appears  to  be  pro- 
duced from  purreic  acid  under  the  influence  of  strong  acids  or  bases. 
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I  With  chlorine  and  bromine  the  purreic  acid  gives  derived  eU&ro- 

•  purreic  and  bromopurreic  acids,  of  which  the  formulae  are  respectivelj 

C40H14CI2O21  and  C4oHi4Br20„.  The  former  crystallizes  in  gold 
yellow  plates,  the  latter  appears  only  in  amorphous  grains.  They  form 
well  defined  neutral  salts.  With  oil  of  vitriol,  purreic  acid  forms  sulpha- 
purreic  acid,  and  purron ;  C40H16O21,  producing  two  atoms  of  CiaH404 
and  CnHsOia,  which  with  SO3  produce  the  combined  acid  in  its  anhy- 
drous form.  The  sulphopurreic  acid  can  be  obtained  as  a  thick  sinip, 
but  does  not  crystallize  and  very  soon  decomposes. 

When  acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  there  are  produced  from  purreic  acid 
three  acids,  the  nitropurreic  acid,  the  nifrococcic  add,  and  the  stypknie 
acid,  which  last  has  been  already  described  page  844^  as  a  product  of 
the  oxidation  of  many  gum  resins.  The  nitropurreic  acid  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  cold  nitric  acid ;  this  is  not  decomposed,  and  no  red  fumes 
are  given  off.  The  purreic  acid  changes  into  crystalline  grains  in  which 
the  elements  of  an  atom  of  water  of  the  purreic  acid  are  replaced  by  an 

^][  atom  of  nitric  acid,  so  that  the  formula  of  the  product  is,  C^qHisNOb* 

=  C40H15O20  +  NO5.  If  the  purreic  acid  and  nitric  acid  be  heated 
together  a  very  violent  reaction  occurs ;  red  fumes  are  abundantly  giYen 
olT,  and  on  cooling  the  nitro-coccic  acid  separates  in  yellow  grains.    Its 

\l  formula  is  not  well  determined,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  it  quite 

pure  from  nitro-purreic  acid  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  styphnic  acid 
on  the  other.     Its  characteristic  quality  is  to  produce  with  the  alcalies 

\\  scarlet  red  salts. 

:J  The  purron  produces,  with  re-agents,  a  series  of  compounds.     TTius, 

'  chlorpurron  is  a  yellow  powder,  liaving  the  formula  Ci3H,C104.     Brom- 

(  purron  is  similarly  constituted.     With  nitric  acid  the  purron  produces 

nitropurronic  acid,  the  formula  of  which  is  CjsHsNjOig.  It  is  inso- 
luble in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallizes  in 
small  reddish-yellow  prisms.     It  forms  with  bases  red  salts,  of  which 

i  that  of  ammonia  is  remarkable,  as  it  forms  blood-red  grains  sparingly 

soluble  in  water,  even  when  boiling. 

The  relation  of  the  bodies  of  this  purred  series  to  the  products  of  the 
oxidation  of  aloes,  described  page  928,  will  be  easily  observed  on  com- 
parison, and  deserves  further  enquiry. 


J 


OF  THE  COLOURING  MATTERS  DERIVED  FROM  THE  LICHENS. 

Many  kinds  of  lichen  contain  substances  which,  although  colourless 
themselves,  produce,  by  contact  with  air  and  ammonia,  the  rich  purple 
or  blue  colouring  matters,  constituting  the  archil  and  litmus  of  conunerce. 
The  more  important  species  have  been  in  tliis  respect  very  accurately 
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examined^  and  the  material  facts  of  their  history  may  be  considered  as 
now  satisfactorily  established  by  the  researches  of  Dumas,  of  Schunk, 
of  Steuhouse,  and  myself.  The  species  most  studied  have  been  the 
variolaria  dealbata,  the  parmelia  roccella,  the  usnea  tinctoria,  and  the 
roccella  tinctoria. 


Grcine  and  Orceine, 

The  useful  substance  in  the  variolaria  is  termed  orcine,  it  is  obtained 
by  digesting  the  lichen  in  alcohol,  evaporating  to  dryness,  dissolving 
the  extract  in  water,  concentrating  the  solution  to  the  thickness  of  a 
sirup,  and  setting  it  aside  to  crystallize ;  it  forms,  when  quite  pore, 
colourless  prisms,  of  a  nauseous-sweet  taste ;  it  fuses  easily,  and  may  be 
sublimed  unaltered ;  its  formula  is  C16H8O4  +  3Aq.  when  sublimed ; 
when  crystallized  from  its  aqueous  solution,  it  contains  5Aq. 

If  orcin  be  exposed  to  the  combined  action  of  air  and  ammonia,  ex- 
actly as  described  for  phloridzin,  (p.  918),  it  is  converted  into  a  crimson 
powder,  orceine,  which  is  the  most  important  ingredient  in  the  archil 
of  commerce.  The  orceine  may  also  be  obtained  by  digesting  dried 
archil  in  strong  alcohol,  evaporating  the  solution  in  a  water  b*ath  to 
dryness,  and  treating  it  with  ether  as  long  as  anything  is  dissolved ;  it 
remains  as  a  dark  blood-red  powder,  being  sparingly  soluble  in  water  or 
ether,  but  abundantly  in  alcohol ;  its  formula  is  C16H9NO7.  The  orceine 
in  archil  is,  however,  frequently  found  to  contain  less  oxygen,  and  to  be 
represented  by  the  formula  C16H9NO4.  I  have  termed  the  first  kind 
a^ha-orcein,  and  the  second  beta-orcein  ;  in  properties  they  are  iden- 
tical. 

Orcein  dissolves  in  alcaline  liquors,  with  a  magnificent  purple  colour ; 
with  metallic  oxides  it  forms  lakes  also  of  rich  purple,  of  various  shades. 
In  contact  with  "de-oxidizing  agents  it  combines  with  hydrogen,  as  in- 
digo does,  and  forms  letic-orcein,  CieHgNO^  +  H.  When  bleached  by 
chlorine,  a  yellow  substance  is  formed,  chlor-orceine,  the  formula  of 
which  I  have  found  to  be  CisHgNOy  4-  CI  analogous  to  the  other. 

Lecanoric  acid — Erythric  acid. 

The  examination  by  Schunk,  of  various  species  of  Lecanora,  and 
some  other  lichens,  has  proved  that  although  under  the  influence  of 
ammonia,  and  of  air  they  ultimately  produce  Orceine,  these  lichens  do  not 
contain  Orcine  ready  found ;  but  another  body  termed  Lecanoric  acid, 
which  under  the  influence  of  bases,  breaks  itself  up  into  Orcine  and 
carbonic  acid.     It  is  most  easily  extracted  by  digesting  the  lichen  in 
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very  cold  dilute  water  of  ammonia  with  exclusion  of  air,  and  then  pre- 
cipitating it  from  its  solution  by  an  acid.  It  forms  minate  ct^istali 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  or 
ether.  By  boiling  alcohol  it  is  rapidly  altered.  Its  formula  is  foood 
to  be  C]gHB0,4*  ^q-  If  it  be  heated  orcine  sublimes,  and  if  boiled 
with  solution  of  barytes,  carbonate  of-  barytes  is  produced,  and  orcio^ 
which  is  thus  proved  to  Cj^HgO,  when  anhydrons.  If  Lecanoiic 
acid  be  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  it  unites  with  ether,  forming  leca- 
noric  ether.  This  body  crystallizes  beautifully  in  pearly  scales.  Ili 
formula  is  Cj,Hi,Og  =  CigHsO.  +  C.HgO.  This  body  was  described 
by  Heeren  and  by  myself,  under  the  names  of  Erythrine  and  pK>t4o- 
erythrine,  and  the  formula,  CaH,Oi,  was  proposed  for  it  by  Liebig ;  bit 
the  true  empirical  formula  for  it,  CnHuOft,  was  established  by  my  aw- 
lyses  and  was  verified  afterwards  by  Schunlc's  discovery  that  it  con- 
sisted of  Lecanoric  acid  and  ether. 

The  E/ytAric  acid  is  found  principally  in  the  rocella  tinctoria,  and 
in  the  evernia  prunastri ;  it  is  eitracted  by  boiling  water  &om  vhicli 
it  deposits  on  cooling,  and  may  be  pnrified  by  a  repetition  of  the 
process.  It  forms  small  soft  crystalline  masses ;  it  is  sparingly  solabk 
in  cold  water,  abundantly  in  boiling.  By  long  boiling  it  is  decomposed 
into  Lecanoric  acid,  and  a  material  termed  Amarythrine,  or  ErythriDc- 
bitter.  The  formula  of  the  Erythric  acid  was  first  given  by  Schnnk 
as  Cs4U|sO|t  and  it  was  supposed  to  decompose  into  Lecanoric  acid 
and  Orcine,  C,gHsO,  +  C,«H„Ot  =  C„H„0„.  But  this  does  not 
explain  the  formation  of  the  Erylhrine  bitter  which  I  showed  to  be  pro- 
duced in  this  reaction,  and  Schnnk  lately  proposed  for  the  Eiy^uic 
acid  the  formula  CuHnOi,,  formed  of 

Lecsaoric  Acid  ==  CisBgOt,      I  ^   n   « 
Amiuythrine  =  C«Hi»0«.     J  CeH«0.i 

Stenhouse,  however,  whose  analyses  of  Erythric  acid  appear  worthy 
of  confidence,  proposes  for  it  the  formula  CtaS-n^vi,  end  it  appears  to 
consist  of  lecauorine  with  erythrine-bitter,  having  the  formula  C^HitOn, 
when  anhydrous. 

AmaTytkrine,  Picrerytirine,  or  Erythrine  bitter,  is  formed  when  eiy- 
thric  acid  is  boiled.  I  considered  it  as  a  product  of  the  oxidation  i^ 
erythrine,  but  it  has  been  shown  to  be  a  natural  constituent  of  the 
lichen  in  the  erythric  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  particularly  when 
hot;  it  forms  compounds  with  bases;  I  proposed  for  it  the  formnli 
GuHijOh,  bat  the  specimens  examined  were  not  quite  pure,  and  I  am 
disposed  to  adopt  from  Mr.  Stenliouse's  analyses  of  the  erythric  acid, 
of  which  it  is  a  constituent,  tlie  formula  C^gHitOii  +  HO,  when  cijs> 
talUzed ;  the  composition  deduced  from  which  coincides  with  the  emp- 
rical  fonaula  proposed  by  Mr.  Steuhouse,  C^HnOw. 
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When  Amareythrine  is  boiled  in  contact  with  a  base  it  abandons  the 
elements  of  carbonic  acid  and  produces  a  substance  termed  Pseudo- 
orcine,  discovered  by  Stenhouse.  Tliis  body  cr)'stallizes  in  prisms  for 
which  Mr.  Stenhouse  proposed  the  formula  CioHisOiq.  Mr.  Schunk 
has  proposed  for  this  body  the  formula  C^l^^O^q ;  but  I  prefer  Mr. 
Stenhouse's  formula,  merely  doubling  the  equivalent  =C2oH2602o.  By 
which  its  formation  is  perfectly  explained,  as 


Amarythrine  =  C22H14O12 

Losing  carbonic  acid       —  C2         O4 
And  taking  water  4*       H12O19 


Produces  Fseudo-orcine  =  CsoH^eOiX) 

Orsellic  Add. — Mr.  Stenhouse  has  shown  that  some  varieties  of  the 
roccella  tinctoria,  contain  in  place  of  lecanoric  acid,  a  different  body 
which  he  has  termed  as  above.  Under  the  influence  of  bases  it  is 
converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  orcine,  and  by  boiling  in  alcohol  it 
forms  lecanoric  ether  j  its  formula  is  C34HigOi4,  and  it  appears  to  be  a 
coupled  body  consisting  of  hydrated  lecanoric  acid  CigHgOg,  and  hy- 
drated  orcine  C16H9O5. 

In  the  examination  of  the  evernia  prunastri,  Mr.  Stenhouse  also 
found  that  in  place  of  pure  lecanorine,  a  body  was  obtained  which  he 
termed  evemic  acid,  which  ultimately  yielded  orcine  under  the  influence 
of  a  base,  but  which  also  produced  a  different  substance  evernesic  acid. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  latter,  for  which  Mr.  Stenhouse 
assigns  the  formula  C18H9O7,  unites  with  lecanoric  acid  CigHgOg  to 
form  evemic  acid,  for  which  Schunk  has  proposed  the  formula  C36H17O16, 
in  place  of  that  of  Stenhouse  Ca4Hi60i4.  This  question  must  however 
be  considered  as  still  undecided. 

Telerytherine. — In  my  examination  of  the  lichen  bodies,  I  disco- 
vered that  after  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  erythrine  there 
might  be  obtained  a  crystallizable  material  which  I  termed  telerythe- 
rine,  having  the  formula  CgsHsOig  +  Aq.  This  body  however  does 
not  appear  to  form  any  part  of  the  series  of  substances  producing 
colour. 

Roccellic  Acid. — This  body  which  has  the  strongest  analogy  to  the 
fatty  acids,  is  extracted  from  the  lichen  by  water  of  ammonia,  and  is  preci- 
pitated on  the  addition  of  chloride  of  calcium  as  rocellate  of  lime,  which 
being  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid,  the  rocellic  acid  may  be  dissolved 
by  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallizes  on  cooling.  Liebig 
assigned  to  this  acid  the  formula  C17H16O4;  but  I  showed  that  its  pro- 
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perties  indicated  the  fonnola  CwHMOg  to  be  the  tme  one.  I^tteilf 
Schnnk  baa  proposed  to  modify  slightl;  this  also,  making   it  CuHflOy 

Erythryline. — This  substance  was  obtained  in  my  researches  on  thcK 
bodies;  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water;  but  abandantly  is  alco- 
hol and  ether ;  with  boiling  alcohol  it  produces  lecanoric  ether,  lod 
with  ammonia  and  access  of  air  produces  the  crimson  colour  of  orceine. 
I  proposed  for  it  the  formula  CnUicOg,  which  must  however,  from 
later  investigations,  be  doubled.  It  is  a  coupled  body  conaisting  of 
lecanoHnc  and  roccellic  acid,  and  hence  according  to  the  formula  u- 
sumed  for  that  body,  it  becomes  C^fHioOig  or  C^gUsOig.  The  elements 
of  two  atoms  of  water  being  evolved. 

Vmic  Acid. — This  body  exists  in  a  great  variety  of  lichens,  which 
have  naturally  more  or  less  of  a  red  or  yellow  colour.  It  ia  extncted 
by  ether,  from  which,  when  mixed  with  alcohol,  it  deposits  in  crystals 
of  a  rich  yellow  colour.  With  alcaUes  it  forma  red  compounds,  bat  docs 
not  yield  oiceine.  Its  formula  is  CmHitOh.  Another  similar  body  is 
the  cArjfgopAanic  acid,  which  forms  golden-yellow  crystals,  and  gins 
with  the  alcaties  rich  purple  and  red  solutions.   Its  formula  is  Ci»H'Ck 

Comtittttiott  of  ArcMt  and  Litmus  atjimnd  in  Commerce. 

It  is  known  that  these  bodies  are  prepared  by  the  digeation  of  differ- 
ent  species  of  lichens  with  ammonia,  genendly  derived  from  piitlid 
urine.  I  found  them  to  contain  two  classes  of  colouring  materials,  one 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  nitrogen  as  a  constituent,  and  evi- 
dently formed  by  the  agency  of  the  ammonia,  and  the  other  class  desti- 
tute of  nitrogen  in  their  composition.  The  orceine,  which  is  the  most 
important  of  the  series,  has  beeu  already  noticed  as  derived  &om  ordu, 
the  others  require  only  brief  notice. 

The  ingredients  in  the  archil  or  orseille  of  commerce  are  the  oicwk, 
of  which  the  two  varieties  already  noticed  may  be  recognized,  and  wliid 
form  the  important  and  cliaracteristic  ingredients ,-  and  farther,  tvo 
bodies,  one  containing  nitrogen,  azoerythrine,  and  the  other,  etytAnieie 
acid,  destitute  of  azote. 

The  azoerythnne  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water,  it  diraolres  in 
alcaJies,  giving  wine-red  solutions,  which  are  precipitated  by  acids  and 
by  metallic  salts.  At  the  time  that  the  erythrine  was  supposed  to 
have  the  formula  CtJlnOg,  I  proposed  for  azoerythnne  the  fonnnU 
CnHgXOiB  +  3Aq.,  but  the  composition  of  this  body  would  now 
require  a  new  examination. 

The  erythroleic  acid  is  separated  from  the  other  bodies  presmt  k 
archill  by  means  of  ether,  in  which  it  dissolves  abundantly,  fonniiiga 
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rich  crimson  solution.  It  gives  with  alcalies  purple  liquors,  and  with 
the  earthy  and  metallic  salts  coloured  lakes.  Its  formula  is  C26H2aOg. 
It  appears  to  be  capable,  under  circumstances  not  yet  well  understood, 
to  break  up  into  two  bodies  which  have  not  been  found  in  archiU,  but 
which  exist  in  litmus,  the  erythrolein  and  the  erythrolitmine. 

The  litmus,  which  is  to  the  chemist  a  colouring  material  of  so  much 
interest,  from  its  use  as  a  test  for  acids,  consists  of  a  mass  of  the  earthy 
and  alcaline  compounds  of  colouring  bodies,  which  being  themselves  red 
when  free,  form  blue  salts  and  lakes.  Hence  litmus  paper  is  reddened 
by  an  acid,  the  red  colouring  matter  being  set  free,  and  again  blued  by 
an  alcali,  from  the  lake  or  alcaline  compound  being  again  formed.  The 
important  ingredients  of  litmus  are  azolitniine,  erythrolitmine,  and 
erythrolein.     The  latter  exists  but  in  small  quantity. 

The  azolitmine  is  a  dark  red  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  It  dissolves  better  in 
acid  liquors,  which  render  it  a  pale  red,  and  with  alcalies  it  gives  the 
fine  blue  colour  of  Utmus.  It  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  further 
oxidation  of  orceine,  and  to  have  the  formula  CisHoNOg.  With  the 
earths  and  metalUc  oxides  it  forms  purple  or  black  lakes ;  with  deox- 
idizing agents  it  is  decolorized,  forming  leucolitmine,  and  with  chlorine 
it  is  destroyed  and  bleached,  a  yellow  substance  being  formed,  chlor- 
azolitniine,  to  which  the  formula  CieHgNOg  4-  CI.  may  be  assigned. 

The  erythrolein  possesses  exactly  the  properties  already  described  for 
the  erythroleic  acid,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  composition,  its  for- 
mula being  C26H22O4.  The  erythrolitmine,  however,  is  much  more  dis- 
tinctly characterized.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water  or  in  ether, 
but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  Alcalies  turn  it  bright  blue.  In  a  solu- 
tion of  potash  it  dissolves,  but  its  compound  with  ammonia  is  insoluble 
in  water.  The  formula  of  erythrolitmine  is  CaeHMOia.  Its  blue  ammonia 
salt  has  the  formula  C26H22O12  +  NH4O.  By  heat,  one-half  of  the 
ammonia  is  expelled,  and  a  very  dark  red  compound  remains.  This 
change  of  colour  may  be  easily  observed  by  warming  ordinary  litmus 
paper. 

The  brief  history  of  these  substances  now  given  will  render  intel- 
ligible the  process  of  manufacture  of  archil  and  litmus,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  use  in  the  arts  and  in  the  laboratory.  The  lichens  em- 
ployed are  ground  up  with  water  to  an  uniform  pulp,  and  this  is  then 
mixed  with  as  much  water  as  makes  the  whole  thick  fluid.  Ammo- 
niacal  liquors  from  the  gas,  or  ivory-black  works,  or  even  stale  urine, 
are  from  time  to  time  added,  and  the  mass  frequently  stirred  so  as  to 
promote  the  action  of  the  air.  The  orcine  or  erythrine  which  existed 
in  the  lichen  absorbs  oxygen  and  ammonia  and  forms  orcein;  the 
60 
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roccelline  absorbs  onygen  and  forms  erythroleic  acid  ;  (hese  being  kept 
in  solution  by  the  excess  of  ammonia,  the  whole  liquid  is  of  an  in- 
tensely rich  purple  tint,  and  constitutes  ordinary  archil.  If  the  oxidizinf 
action  of  the  air  be  allowed  to  go  too  far,  we  have  the  purple  colour 
replaced  by  a  shade  more  or  less  blue ;  the  orceine  changes  to  azolit- 
mine,  and  the  erythiolein  gives  erythrolitmine ;  a  qoaatity  of  chalk  and 
plaster  of  Paris  is  then  added  to  the  liquor,  so  as  to  form  a  -consistent 
paste,  and  this  cut  into  little  cubical  masses  and  dried,  forms  the  Utrnxi 
of  commerce.  Prom  the  constitution  of  archil  and  litmas,  such  must 
be  the  general  principles  of  the  manufacture,  although,  pertjcnlarij 
for  litmus,  the  details  are  kept  very  secret  by  those  engaged  in  the 
trade. 

The  use  of  litmas  paper,  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  a  free  acid, 
arises  from  the  blue  colour  belongii^  to  compounds  of  the  erythrolit- 
mine  and  azoerythrine  with  an  alcali ;  and  as  this  is  taken  by  even  tbe 
weakest  acid,  the  red  colouring  materials  are  set  free. 


Of  the  Colouring  Matlert  of  Leave*  and  Flowcn. 

The  green  colour  of  plants  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  substance 
termed  chlorophyl.  Even  deeply  coloured  plants  contain  but  veiy  little 
of  it ;  and  it  has  not  been  as  jet  obtained  in  a  state  of  such  pnii^ 
as  that  any  formula  can  be  assigned  to  it.  It  does  not  contain  nitro- 
gen ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  it  is  di»- 
solved  by  strong  acids,  and  precipitated  therefrom  bj  dilationj  it  entos 
into  union  with  bases,  and  gives  pale  green  lakes.  With  deoxidizing 
agents  it  shows  the  same  process  of  decoloration  as  most  other  bodici 
of  this  class. 

Berzeliua  has  noticed  that  there  are  really  three  kinds  of  chlorophtl; 
the  first,  which  exists  in  tesh  leaves,  dissolves  in  acetic  acid,  with  ■ 
rich  grass-green  colour;  the  second,  fonned  from  the  first  by  drying, 
gives  an  indigo-blue  solution  with  the  same  acid ;  and  tbe  solatjon  d 
the  third,  which  exists  principally  in  the  pyrus  aria,  and  other  dnk 
leaved  plants,  is  brownish-green.  So  excessive  is  the  colouring  powa 
of  this  body,  that  Berzelius  has  calculated  tltat  the  entire  mass  of  leaves 
of  a  laige  tree  seldom  contains  ten  grains  of  chlorophyl. 

It  is  known  that  in  autumn  the  leaves  of  many  trees,  as  the  aorbn 
ancuparia,  comus  sanguinea,  fee,  assume  a  fine  red  colour;  whilst  the 
foliage  of  others,  particularly  of  forest  trees,  becomes  bright  yellow. 
Beizelius,  who  has  examined  the  nature  of  this  change,  found  the  chlo- 
rophyl to  be  replaced  in  such  leaves  by  a  red  and  yellow  colooiing 
matter^  to  which  he  gave,  respectively,  the  names  erjtkr^kfl  and 
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xanthophyL  The  former  is  an  extractive  matter,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  water ;  by  the  air  it  is  gradually  changed  into  a  brown  in- 
soluble matter :  with  alcalies  it  forms  rich  green  solutions,  and  with 
metallic  oxides,  green  lakes ;  by  acids  the  red  colour  is  restored ;  a 
green  leaf  containing  chlorophyl  is,  however,  not  reddened  by  an  acid. 
It  is  remarkable  that  all  trees  in  whose  leaves  erythrophyl  forms  in 
autumn,  bear  red  fruit,  as  the  cherry,  currant,  &c. 

Xanthophyl  is  a  deep  yellow,  fatty  substance,  which  melts  between 
100°  and  120® ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  copiously  in 
alcohol  and  ether;  its  solution,  exposed  to  the  air  and  light,  is  rapidly 
bleached.  Alcalies  dissolve  it  sparingly  with  a  yellow  colour,  which  is 
bleached  by  light. 

We  possess  but  very  little  accurate  knowledge  of  the  colouring  mat- 
ter of  flowers :  they  constitute  a  very  remarkable  group  of  bodies, 
closely  related  to  each  other,  and  distinct  from  the  colouring  matters 
that  have  been  as  yet  examined.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  colours  of 
all  flowers  result  from  two ;  one  blue  [anthocyan)y  which  is  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  reddened  by  acids,  rendered  green  by  alcalies ;  and 
from  these  changes  producing  the  red,  and  all  intermediate  shades  of 
purple  and  violet.  The  yellow  substance  {anthoxanthin)  is  likewise 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  and  is  coloured  intensely  blue  by 
oil  of  vitriol.  These  substances  possess  most  analogy  to  hematoxylin 
and  to  safflower-yeUow ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  great  number 
of  species  of  colouring  matters  exist  in  flowers  as  they  do  in  woods. 
The  quantity  present  in  the  flower  is  generally  so  excessively  minute, 
that  the  accurate  examination  of  their  properties  is  exceedingly 
difficult. 

On  aome  general  Characters  of  Colouring  Matters,  and  on  the 

Principles  of  Dyeing, 

In  addition  to  the  detailed  history  of  the  individual  colouring  matters, 
there  are  a  few  remarks  belonging  to  them,  as  a  class,  which  deserve 
notice. 

Under  the  heads  of  indigo  and  of  orceine  I  have  described  the 
formation  of  white  compounds,  by  the  action  of  deoxidizing  agents, 
and  that  in  those,  which  are  the  only  cases  that  have  been  accurately 
examined,  it  resulted  from  the  direct  combination  of  hydrogen  with  the 
colouring  matter.  This  character  of  forming  a  colourless  compound 
with  hydrogen  appears  to  belong  to  all  coloured  substances.  If  an  in- 
fusion of  logwood,  of  cochineal,  of  violets,  of  turmeric,  be  rendered 
acid  by  muriatic  acid,  and  a  slip  of  zinc  immersed  therein,  the  liquor 
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becomes  gradually  colourless,  and  on  adding  ammonia,  a  white  lake  is 
precipitated,  consisting  of  the  h;druret  of  the  colomiiig  matter  com- 
bined with  oxide  of  zinc. 

With  oxygen  all  colouring  matters  appear  also  to  combine  to  fom 
bodies  quite  or  nearly  destitute  of  colour.  Thus,  if  the  chrjso-rham- 
nate  of  silver  be  boiled  in  water,  metallic  silver  separates,  and  the 
oxidized  colouring  matter  dissolves.  This  illustratea  the  manaer  ia 
which  colours  fade,  and  they  are  more  or  less  fugitive,  according  » 
their  tendency  thus  to  combine  with  oxygen  is  greater.  On  this  prin- 
ciple was  founded  the  old  process  of  bleaching,  bj  exposing  the  clot^ 
to  the  conjoined  agencies  of  water,  air,  and  light.  The  bodies  whoee 
colour  injured  the  whiteness  of  the  cloth  were  gradually  changed  bf 
oxidation  into  others,  less  coloured  aud  more  easily  removable  b; 
washing.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  process  is  not  limiud 
to  simple  oxidation,  but  carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  aud  the  colooring 
matter  is  totally  broken  up  in  constitution. 

The  colour  of  many  substances,  as  logwood,  archil,  litmus,  indigo, 
of  most  flowers,  &c.,  is  removed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  by  sul- 
phurous acid.  In  these  cases  there  is  direct  combination,  and  the 
colour  is  restored  by  espelhng  the  combined  gas  by  heat,  or  by  a  strong 
acid.  For  commerce,  many  bodies,  particularly  those  of  a  yellow 
colour,  are  given  a  temporary  whiteness,  by  stoviug  or  smoking  with 
sulphurous  acid,  by  placing  them  in  a  room  where  sulphur  is  burned; 
this  is  done  with  corn,  with  straw  for  hats,  with  sponges,  &c.  The 
sulphurous  acid  gradually  goes  off  afterwards,  and  the  yellow  cobar 
returns. 

The  destruction  of  colours,  by  means  of  chlorine,  ia  the  mo* 
important  decomposition  to  wliich  this  class  of  bodies  is  subject,  as  on 
it  the  modem  processes  of  bleaching  all  our  woven  tissues,  paper,  £«. 
is  founded.  Innumerable  niceties  in  the  application  of  coloured  pat- 
terns on  cloth  would  be  impossible,  and  the  art  of  the  calico  printtr 
restrained  to  very  narrow  limits,  was  it  not  for  the  power  which 
chlorine  gives  him  of  removing  the  original  colour  from  any  chosen 
apace,  aud  replacing  it  by  others  of  various  tints.  The  theory  of  this 
action  of  chlorine,  which  had  been  formerly  thought  to  depend  upoo 
a  mere  oxidation  of  the  colouring  matter,  water  being  decomposed,  has 
been  shown  by  my  results  with  orce'ine,  and  confirmed  by  those  of 
Erdman  on  indigo,  to  consist  in  the  formation  of  new  substances  con- 
taining chlorine.  The  chlorine  in  some  cases  replaces  hydn^en;  in 
others  it  combines  directly  with  the  colouring  matter ;  in  others  again, 
water  is  decomposed,  and  the  product,  besides  containing  chlorine,  ii 
also  more  highly  oxidized.     The  action  of  cldorine  on  colouring  nuttten 
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is^  therefore,  subjected  to  the  same  laws  as  when  it  acts  upon  other 
organic  substances,  the  series  of  bodies  derived  from  indigo  by  chlo- 
rine having  much  analogy  to  the  series  of  bodies  formed  by  chlorine 
with  alcohol  or  olefiant  gas. 

In  relation  to  the  processes  of  dyeing,  colouring  substances  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  substantive  and  adjective.  The  substan- 
tive colours  are  those  which  being  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and 
having  a  strong  affinity  for  the  fibre  of  the  cloth,  combine  directly  with 
it ;  such  are  carthamine,  and  indigo ;  the  adjective  colours  are  inca- 
pable of  so  permanently  fixing  themselves,  and  the  necessary  insolubi- 
lity and  affinity  for  the  cloth  is  given  through  the  intervention  of  a 
base  with  which  the  colouring  substance  may  combine.  The  cloth  is 
mardanted  with  alumina  (p.  490,)  or  iron  (p.  521,)  or  tin  (p.  758,)  or 
mixtures  of  these  metallic  oxides,  and  as  the  lakes  so  formed  are  of 
diflferent  colours,  a  great  variety  of  tints  may  be  produced.  The 
field  of  appUcation  of  substantive  colours  also  is  greatly  enlarged  by 
the  use  of  mordants ;  the  simple  colouring  matter  could,  of  course, 
give  but  its  own  tints,  whilst  it  forms,  with  the  bases,  lakes  of  various 
colours. 

The  resources  of  the  dyer  are  by  no  means  limited  even  by  the  vast 
number  of  coloured  substances  described  in  the  present  chapter.  From 
the  mineral  kingdom,  some  of  the  richest  colours  are  now  procured,  as 
has  been  already  noticed  in  the  special  history  of  the  salts  of  chrome, 
of  iron,  of  copper,  of  lead,  of  manganese,  and  of  antimony.  It  is 
remarkable  that  hitherto  no  true  green  colouring  matter  has  been 
found  capable  of  apphcation  in  the  processes  of  dyeing;  the  only  greens 
which  exist  in  nature  being  the  chlorophyl,  and  the  green  of  the  stems 
of  buckthorn,  (sap-green)  neither  of  which  are  capable  of  being  attached 
to  the  cloth  :  all  greens  are  therefore  in  practice  formed  by  the  super- 
position of  a  blue  (indigo,  or  Prussian  blue)  and  a  yellow  (chromate  of 
lead  or  chryso-rhammine.) 

The  details  of  the  processes  of  dyeing  and  printing  in  patterns, 
although  embracing  some  of  the  most  refined  applications  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  colouring  matters,  do  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  an  ele- 
mentary and  general  work,  like  the  present. 


CHAPTER  XXVni 


OS   THE    YEaBTABLE    ALCi 


The  aubstances  now  to  be  described  conatitut 
of  bodies.  They  exist  naturally  in  the  plant! 
rived,  and  confer  npon  them  their  most  active  n 
act  as  bases,  forming,  with  few  exceptioiis,well 
salts  even  with  the  strongest  acids,  and  th< 
most  substances  of  vegetable  origin  by  contai 
aence  of  this  element,  indeed,  has  been  consid< 
diatc  connexion  with  the  source  of  their  alca 
rise  to  theories  of  their  intiomte  constitution,  i 
moat  important,  at  the  concluaion  of  their  spe 
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The  bark  of  the  various  species  of  cinchona 
alcalies,  combined  with  the  cinchonic  and  cin( 
described.  These  are  quinine,  cinchonine,  e 
quinine  is  by  far  the  most  important,  and  b  ge 
yellotD  bark.  The  coarsely  powdered  bark  is 
ten  parts  of  water,  to  which  two  parts  of  murii 
When  the  liquor  will  dissolve  no  more,  it  is  U. 
be  strained ;  lime  is  then  to  be  added  in  very  fii 
has  a  marked  alcaliue  reaction ;  the  precipiti 
linen  cloth,  washed  once  or  twice  with  water, 
boihng  alcohol  dissolves  out  quinine  and  cincli 
mixed  with  water,  the  alcohol  may  be  distilled 
due  is  then  to  be  neutralized  by  dilute  sulphi 
cess  added  to  form  acid  salts.    On  evaporatiuj 
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point,  tlie  sulphate  of  quinine  crystallizes  whilst  the  sulphate  of  cin- 
chonine  remains  in  solution. 

To  obtain  pure  quinine,  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  is  to  be 
decomposed  by  caustic  potash,  and  the  white  curdy  precipitate,  being 
carefully  dried,  is  to  be  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
spirit  of  wine.  By  then  allowing  it  to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  a 
warm  place,  the  pure  quinine  crj'stallizes,  with  an  atom  of  combined 
water. 

When  heated  cautiously,  the  quinine  abandons  its  crystal-water^  and 
then  fuses ;  its  taste  is  intensely  bitter ;  it  requires  200  parts  of  boiUiig 
water  for  solution,  and  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water;  it  dissolves 
easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

The  salts  of  quinine  are  generally  crystaDizable,  and  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  water ;  those  with  the  oxygen  acids  contain  an  atom  of  water,  in 
which  they  agree  with  the  salts  of  ammonia,  of  melamine,  and  of  ani- 
line ;  it  combines  directly  with  the  hydracids. 

The  Muriate  of  Qtmwie. — (Qu.  +  HCl).  Forms  pearly  needles. 
It  dissolves  easily  in  water ;  with  corrosive  sublimate,  and  with  bich- 
loride of  platiimm  it  forms  double  salts  soluble  in  water,  and  crys- 
tallizable. 

The  Bas^ic  Sulphate  of  Quinine  is  the  most  important  preparation  of 
this  base ;  its  manufacture  is  conducted  on  a  very  large  scale,  according 
to  the  process  just  now  given  for  preparing  quinine,  or  various  ana- 
logous methods.  When  crystallized  it  contains  water :  its  formula 
being  (Qug.  -f-  SO3  +  8  Aq.)  It  effloresces  when  gently  heated,  or  in 
very  dry  air,  giving  off  six  atoms  of  water  and  retaining  two,  which  can- 
not be  expelled  without  partial  decomposition ;  it  is  but  sparingly  solu- 
ble in  water,  requiring  thirty  parts  of  boiling  and  740  parts  of  cold 
water ;  it  requires  eighty  parts  of  cold  alcohol,  but  much  less  of  hot ; 
its  crystals  are  small  pearly  plates  or  needles,  which  when  heated  phos- 
phoresce strongly  and  fuse ;  by  a  strong  heat  it  is,  of  course,  totally 
decomposed. 

The  Neutral  Sulphate  of  Quinine  crystallizes  in  rectangular  prisms, 
which  have  the  formula  (Qu.  4-  SO3  +  8Aq.)  They  effloresce  easily, 
dissolve  in  ten  parts  of  water,  at  60°.  and  undergo  aqueous  fusion  at 
212°.  It  is  also  very  soluble  in  alcohol ;  though  neutral  in  constitu- 
tion its  solution  reddens  litmus. 

The  sulphate  of  quinine  of  commerce  is  sometimes  adulterated  with 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  with  boracic  acid,  which  are  known  by  remaining 
when  the  organic  substance  is  burned  away,  and  also  with  sugar  and 
with  margaric  acid.  The  latter  is  detected  by  its  insolubility  in  dilute 
acids ;  the  former  by  washing  the  sample  with  a  little  water,  and  pre- 
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cipitating  the  qninine  that  is  dissolved  by  a  drop 
of  soda,  when  the  taste  of  the  sugar  is  recognize 

Phosphate  of  Quinine  ciystallizea  in  small  bi 
which  are  soluble  in  wafer  and  alcohol. 

The  Tannate  of  Quinine  is  formed  by  adding 
or  infusion  of  galU  to  any  salts  of  quinine.  A  ' 
which  is  totally  insoluble  in  water,  but  diasoki 
acids. 

Ferro-pnatiate  ^  Quinine  is  formed  by  boil 
sulphate  of  quinine,  and  oue  and  one-half  of  yi 
with  seven  parts  of  water.  The  newly  formed  t 
bh-yellow  oily  substance.  When  the  liquor  is 
off,  and  the  ferro-prussiate  of  quinine  dissolved 
which  it  crystallizes  in  greeniah-yellow  needl 
poration. 

When  quinine  is  distilled  with  a  very  stron 
dense  oil  is  produced  which  was  termed  quinoli; 
to  be  identical  with  the  substance  leueoline,  f> 
scribed  in  page  847 ;  it  possesses  the  cfaaracten 

The  action  of  chlorine  on  quinine  and  its  sa] 
If  sulphate  of  quinine  be  dissolved  in  a  large  qi 
and  some  water  of  ammonia  added,  a  deep  gn 
and  the  liquor  becomes  also  intensely  green.  ' 
the  name  Tkalleioehin  has  been  given.  If  the 
rated  with  contact  of  air,  it  becomes  dark-red  c 
formed,  and  two  bodies,  of  which  one  is  soluble 
not;  the  former  is  called  ru»iockin,  and  the 
mulse  have  been  proposed  for  these  bodies,  but 
accuracy  has  been  given,  I  think  it  better  not 
These  reactions,  combined  with  the  action  o 
tests  for  quinine. 

Gnehonine. — NCmIIuO  or  Ci.     Equi\ 

This  alcali  exists  most  abundantly  in  the 
crantha),  from  which  it  may  he  obtained  by 
as  the  yellow  bark  is  subjected  to  for  the  extn 
is  usually  prepared  from  the  mother  liquors 
crystallization  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  as  ji 
its  alcoholic  solution  it  crystallizes  in  thin  coh 
is  peculiar  and  bitter;  it  requires  2500  parts  c 
tion,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  in  e 
without  losing  weight.     Its  salts  resemble  very 
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Muriate  of  CincAonine, — Ci  +  HCl.  Crystallizes  easily  in  brilliant 
interw  oven  needles ;  it  forms  double  salts  with  the  metallic  chlorides, 
similar  to  those  of  quinine. 

Sulphate  of  Cinchonine. — The  basic  sulphate,  Ci^  +  SO3  +  2Aq.  crys- 
tallizes in  rhombic  prisms ;  it  requires  fifty-four  parts  of  cold  water  for 
solution.  The  neutral  salt  Ci.  +  SO3  +  8Aq.  is  much  more  soluble, 
and  crystallizes  in  large,  well-formed  rhombic  octohedrons.  The  tannate 
of  cinchonine  is  a  white  insoluble  powder. 

In  contact  with  chlorine,  cinchonine  forms  a  dark-red  solution,  and 
after  sotne  time  a  brown  precipitate  appears.  If  iodine  and  cinchonine 
be  dissolved  together  in  alcohol,  and  the  liquor  evaporated  spontaneously, 
a  compound  crystallizes  in  saffron-coloured  needles,  which  is  described 
as  iodide  of  cinchonine ,  which  it  cannot  be,  as  hydriodic  acid  is  formed. 

Aricine. — ^NCaoHiaOs.  or  Ar.  Equiv.  170,  or  2125. 

This  alcalo'id  is  found  in  the  bark  known  as  China  de  cusco  or  arica 
bark,  with  which  the  genuine  cinchona  bark  is  often  adulterated ;  the 
tree  yielding  it  not  known.  It  is  obtained  by  precisely  the  same  pro- 
cesses as  those  by  which  cinchonine  and  quinine  are  procured  from  the 
pale  and  yellow  barks. 

It  crystallizes  in  brilliant  white  needles;  it  is  totally  insoluble  in 
water,  but  easily  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether.  These  solutions  have 
an  intensely  bitter  taste ;  by  nitric  acid  it  is  coloured  green ;  its  salts 
have  been  very  little  examined,  but  they  appear  to  correspond  very 
closely  in  constitution  and  properties,  to  the  salts  of  quinine  and  cin- 
chonine. 

Morphia,— ^C^U^O^  or  Mr.  Equiv.  286,  or  3562-3. 

To  this  body  is  due  in  most  part  the  medicinal  activity  of  opium,  as 
a  substitute  for  which  it  is  prepared  upon  a  very  large  scale.  The  pro- 
cesses adopted  in  the  British  pharmacopoeias  for  this  purpose  are  very 
simple,  and  deliver  a  product  which,  although  by  no  means  chemically 
pure,  is  yet  sufficiently  so  for  all  medical  objects ;  as  they  are,  however, 
more  especially  appHed  to  the  preparation  of  the  muriate  of  morphia,  I 
shall  describe  them  under  that  head. 

To  obtain  pure  morphia,  the  process  invented  by  Wittstock,  is  per- 
haps the  best.  One  part  of  opium,  eight  of  water,  and  two  of  muriatic 
acid  are  to  be  digested  together  for  six  hours ;  when  the  mixture  -has 
cooled,  the  brown  solution  is  to  be  poured  off,  and  the  residue  treated 
twice  more  with  water  and  acid.  The  liquors  so  obtained  being  mixed 
are  to  be  saturated  with  common  salt,  on  which  they  become  milky. 
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and  after  a  few  hourSj  a  brown  clotty  precipit 
moved  by  the  filter,  ammonia  is  to  be  added  i 
whole  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours. 
forma  in  this  time  is  to  be  collected  on  a  f 
water,  dried,  and  digested  in  spirit  of  specifi 
dissolves  out  the  morphia.  By  distillation, 
spirit  is  removed,  and  the  morphia  being  disso 
of  boiling  alcoliol,  crystallizes  on  cooling.  Id 
is  separated  by  the  addition  of  the  common  sol 
it  is  insoluble;  the  meconic  acid,  codein  and 
after  the  addition  of  the  ammonia  in  excess, 
present  in  the  opium  remain  in  the  mother 
crystallizes. 

The  process  of  Merck  is  founded  on  the  ins 
solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  its  solubility  in  He 
digested  in  three  times  its  weight  of  water,  th< 
peated  three  or  four  times ;  these  solutions  bei 
boO,  and  milk  of  lime  added  in  slight  excess 
forms,  is  to  be  collected  in  a  strainer  and  stro 
is  then  to  be  evaporatfid  until  it  is  about  twice 
employed,  and  to  be  then  filtered,  brought  to 
of  opium,  one  ounce  of  sal-ammoniac  added  ii 
separates  in  crystals,  and  may  be  purified  by  be 
ivory  black  and  precipitation  again  by  sal-amra 
Morphia  crystallizes  in  right  rhombic  prisa 
being  primary,  and  m,  a  secondary  plane,  com 
lose  by  efflorescence  in  a  gentle  hi 
its  taste  is  strongly  and  permane 
insoluble  in  water,  reqtiiring  iOO 
separating  almost  completely  as 
solution  reacts  strongly  alcalinc  ; 
cohol,  but  very  sparingly  in  ether.  It  disso 
caustic  alcalies  or  earths.  If  morphia  or  any 
into  contact  with  nitric  acid,  tbey  become  col 
belongs  also  to  some  other  vegetable  alcalies 
possessed  by  morphia  when  absolutely  pure, 
morphia  is  first  coloured  orange-red,  and  then 
be  brought  into  contact  with  morphia,  it  is  i 
and  iodine  set  free. 

If  morphia  or  any  of  its  salts  be  added  to  a  s 
of  iron,  the  solution  assumes  a  rich  blue  colour, 
excess  of  acid,  but  returns  on  the  neutralizai 
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With  tannic  acid  it  gives  a  copious  white  precipitate.  By  these  remark- 
able reactions^  the  recognition  of  morphia  is  rendered  more  simple  than 
that  of  any  other  body  of  its  class. 

Morphia  completely  neutralizes  the  strongest  acids,  forming  salts, 
which  are  generally  soluble  and  crystallizable. 

Muriate  of  Morphia, — Mr.  +  H.Cl,  Is,  for  medicinal  objects,  the 
most  important  compound  of  morphia ;  its  preparation  as  directed  by 
the  British  pharmacopoeias,  is  as  follows :  the  soluble  parts  of  opium 
having  been  dissolved  out  by  digestion  in  water,  the  united  liquors  are 
to  be  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup  and  then  cold  water 
added  by  which  a  quantity  of  feculent  matter  (apotheme)  is  separated ; 
the  clear  liquor  is  to  be  decomposed  by  a  slight  excess  of  chloride  of 
lead  (London),  or  of  chloride  of  calcium  (Edinburgh.)  The  meconate 
of  morphia,  which  exists  in  the  opium,  being  decomposed,  meconate  of 
lime  or  lead  is  precipitated,  and  muriate  of  morphia  remains  dissolved ; 
the  liquor  is  to  be  carefully  strained  and  evaporated  to  a  pellicle ;  on 
cooling,  the  salt  crystallizes ;  this  is  to  be  pressed  between  folds  of  clotb^ 
to  remove  the  dark  mother-liquor,  and  then  dissolved  in  boiling  water, 
digested  by  ivory  black,  and  re-crystallized  until  the  crystals  become 
perfectly  white. 

The  product  of  this  method,  although  not  chemically  pure,  is  suf- 
ficiently so  for  medicinal  uses.  It  contains  codeine,  and  sometimes 
others  of  the  opium  alcaloids.  To  obtain  the  pure  salts,  pure  morphia 
should  be  dissolved  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  the  solution  crys- 
tallized. 

Sulphates  of  Morphia^  The  neutral  sulphate  which  crystallizes  in 
groups  of  soft  needles,  and  dissolves  in  twice  its  weight  of  water ;  has 
the  formula  Mr.HO.SO3  +  5  Aq.  The  bimlphate  of  morphia  does  not 
crystallize. 

Acetate  of  Morphia  is  formed  by  dissolving  the  alcali  in  acetic  acid, 
or  by  decomposing  muriate  of  morphia  by  acetate  of  lead;  it  crystallizes  in 
small  feathery  needles  interwoven  into  masses.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol,  and  after  the  muriate  is  the  most  important  salt  of  morphia. 

Morphia  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  and  by  tannic  acid  from  solu- 
tions of  any  of  these  salts. 

Narcotine.—l^C^snOxi,  or  Nr.  Equiv.  5362-5,  or  429. 

This  alcaloid  may  be  obtained  at  once  from  opium  by  digestion  with 
ether,  or  when  the  impure  morphia  is  thrown  down  by  ammonia,  ether 
dissolves  out  the  ftarcotine  from  it.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless  rhom^ 
bic  prisms,  which  are  generally  larger  than  those  of  morphia ;  it  fuses 
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at  333°,  and  remains  liquid  until  cooled  to  26( 
mass  of  radiated  needles.  It  is  almost  insolu 
soluble  in  alcoliol  and  ether;  its  salts  have  bi 
them  crystallize,  and  most  are  decomposed  by  d 
By  ammunia  and  tannic  acid  they  are  precipital 
From  morpliia,  narcotine  is  very  easily  dist 
lity  in  ether,  insolability  in  caustic  alcalies  an( 
the  reactions  characteristic  of  morphia  with  nit 
chloride  of  iron.  But  if  uarcotine  be  put  in 
acid,  and  that  oxygen  is  supplied  either  by  t 
nitric  acid,  it  becomes  red.  Under  these  circui 
phia  becomes  green. 

Products  of  the  Decompotition  of 

When  narcotine  is  subjected  to  the  action  ol 
distillation  with  peroxide  of  manganese  anrf 
gives  origin  to  new  products,  differing  acco 
which  the  action  has  been  carried.  Voiious 
be  employed,  as  treatment  with  caustic  potas 
platinum,  and  corresponding  differences  in  the 
are  found  to  occur. 

The  first  result  appears  to  be  that  narcotine, 
gen,  produces  opian'tc  acid,  tiarcogettine  and  ' 
opianic  acid  is  CjoHaOa  +  Aq,  It  crystallizes 
forms  well  defined  crystallizable  salts.  The  opi 
heated,  gives  off  water,  and  produces  c^iam 
yellow  powder,  which  by  boiling  with  water,  is 
anate  of  ammonia.  Under  the  influence  of  a 
gives  off  ammonia  and  forms  another  acid,  xant 
yellow  substance  containing  nitrogen. 

Narcogeaine  has  the  formula  CjeHiaNOio-  I 
ble  salt  with  bichloride  of  platinum ;  but  can  sci 
isolated  form  as  it  breaks  up  into  narcotine  a 
has  been  termed  cotarnine.  This  body  lias  the 
is  the  usual  product  of  the  oxidation«f  nar 
being  destroyed  by  the  continued  action.  The 
deep  yellow  radiated  needles.  It  is  soluble  in  : 
bitter  aud  strongly  alcahne,  forming  crystalliza 
with  the  bichloride  of  platinum.  By  the  decc 
apopAifllic  acid  is  produced,  of  which  the  [ 
known. 
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The  opianic  acid  yields  a  numerous  series  of  derivatives,  which,  how- 
ever, require  but  a  brief  notice.  By  oxidation  it  produces  the  heyni" 
jpinic  acid,  which  crystallizes  in  prisms,  and  has  the  formula  C10H4O.1J, 
With  sulphurous  acid  it  produces  opiansulpkurous  add,  CaoHgOnSa  + 
Aq.,  which  is  opianic  acid,  in  which  the  elements  of  two  equivalents  of 
water  are  replaced  by  two  of  sulphurous  acid.  By  the  action  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  opianic  acid  is  converted  into  sulphopianic  acid, 
C20H8O7S2  +  Aq,  in  which  two  atoms  of  water  are  replaced  by  2.HS. 
Woehler  considers  these  two  atoms  of  water  to  be  really  ready  formed 
in  the  opianic  acid,  and  the  anhydrous  acid  to  have  the  formula  C20H6O7. 
He  also  considers  narcotine  to  contain  opianic  acid  ready  formed,  united 
with  an  organic  alcali  of  which  the  oxidation  produces  narcogenine  and 
cotamine. 

When  decomposed  by  heating  with  caustic  potash  narcotine  is  con- 
verted into  a  body  apparently  isomeric,  termed  narcotianic  acid.  When 
heated  alone  narcotine  gi^es  a  dark  brown  material  not  containing 
nitrogen,  it  has  been  called  Aumopinic  acid,  but  its  real  nature  is  not 
known. 

Codeine. — NCaeHaiOg,  or  Cdn.  Equiv.  3737-5,  or  299. 

This  alcali  remains  dissolved  after  the  morphia,  narcotine,  and  other 
substances  have  been  precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  filtered  liquor  is 
to  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  digested  in  solution  of  potash,  a  sub- 
stance remains  undissolved  which  gradually  becomes  crystalline.  This 
is  to  be  washed  with  water,  and  then  dissolved  in  boiling  ether,  from 
which,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  the  codein  separates  in  colourless 
prismatic  crystals,  which  contain  2Aq. 

Crystallized  codein  fuses  at  300%  giving  off  its  crystal  water.  It 
dissolves  copiously  in  water,  the  solution  reacts  strongly  alcaline ;  it  is 
insoluble  in  alcaline  liquors,  but  forms  with  acids  perfectly  neutral 
crystallizable  salts.  These  are  precipitated  copiously  by  tannic  acid, 
but  not  by  ammonia ;  it  does  not  produce  any  of  the  reactions  described 
as  characterizing  morphia.  As  none  of  its  salts  are  employed  in  phar- 
macy or  medicine,  they  need  not  be  specially  noticed. 

Thebaine.—'^C^lluOz,  or  Tb.  Equiv.  2525,  (yr  202. 

The  watery  infusion  of  opium  being  treated  with  milk  of  lime,  so 
that  the  morphia  may  rest  dissolved,  the  precipitate  is  to  be  washed 
with  water  until  it  becomes  white,  and  then  dissolved  in  a  dilute  acid. 
From  this  solution  thebain  is  precipitated  by  ammonia.     The  precipi- 
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tate  beiDg  dissolved  ia  ether,  and  the  solation  evaporated,  poie  thebaln 
crystallizes  in  colourless  short  rhombic  prisms,  which  taste  sharp  and 
styptic,  and  have  a  strong  alcaline  reaction.  At  300"  it  fuses,  and 
solidifies  then  only  when  cooled  to  ZSO".  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water, 
but  abundantly  so  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

By  acids  thcbai'ne  is  decomposed,  a  resinous  substance  and  a  rail  of 
ammonia  being  formed.  In  its  other  characters  it  completely  resembles 
parcotin. 

Narce'iiie. — The  watery  solution  of  opium  is  to  be  heated  first  by 
ammonia,  which  throws  down  morphia,  narcotin,  thebaine,  and  some 
other  bodies,  and  tbcse  being  removed,  by  filtrations,  the  meconic  acid 
and  codein  are  to  be  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  solution  of  bar}ies. 
The  excess  of  barytcs  being  then  removed  by  a  current  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  the  filtered  hquor  is  to  be  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  drap 
and  set  aside ;  after  some  time  crystals  form,  which  are  a  mixture  of 
mecmine,  (see  p.  923),  and  nareeine.  These  are  separated  by  ether, 
which  dissolves  the  meconine,  and  the  residual  nareeine  being  dissolved 
in  alcohol  and  decolorized  by  animal  charcoal,  crystallizes  by  the  cooling 
of  its  solution  in  delicate  needles. 

It  tastes  bitter,  fuses  at  200°,  and  forms  a  crystalline  solid  on  cool- 
ing ;  it  dissolves  in  230  parts  of  boiling  water ;  it  is  very  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether ;  its  solution  does  not  react  alcaUne,  and 
it  is  decomposed  by  strong  acids.  In  its  constitution,  however,  it  re- 
sembles the  true  vegetable  alcalies,  ita  formula  being  NCMH^On. 

P»eudamorphine. — NCmHuOk.  Occurs  but  reiy  rarely  in  opioB* 
For  itfl  mode  of  preparation,  when  present,  I  sbaQ  refer  to  the  laigei 
■ystematic  works ;  in  its  reaction  it  is  absolntely  identified  with  mor- 
phia, from  which  it  is  distinguished,  however,  by  its  compositioD,  by 
ciystallizing  in  plates,  and  by  not  forming  any  well  characterized  salt^ 
although  it  dissolves  very  readily  in  dilute  acids. 


Siiycini 


-NjCmHbO*.  Stc.  Equiv.  4325,  or  346. 


This  alcaloid  exists  associated  with  brucine  in  several  speciea  of 
strychuos  (nux  vomica,  ignatia,  coIubrin%  kc),  also  in  the  substance  aaei 
by  the  natives  of  Borneo  for  poisoning  their  arrows,  and  termed  upat- 
tUula,  or  Koorara;  it  is  obtained  most  easily  from  the  Ignatius'  beans, 
which  contain  but  little  brucine,  hut  as  these  are  not  often  found  in 
commerce,  the  nux  vomica  is  most  generally  employed.  The  seeds  are 
to  be  boiled  for  some  time  in  strong  alcohol,  which  dissolves  out  a 
Quantity  of  fatty  matter ;  being  then  dried  in  a  stove,  they  are  easflj 
reduced  to  powder ;  this  powder  is  to  be  then  boiled  two  or  three  tames 
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in  alcohol,  and  the  liquors  distilled  until  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol 
has  come  over.  To  the  residue,  acetate  of  lead  is  to  be  added  as  long 
as  any  precipitate  occurs ;  by  this  means  more  fat,  colouring  matter, 
and  some  organic  acids  are  removed.  The  filtered  hquor  is  to  be  then 
evaporated  so  far,  that  from  sixteen  ounces  of  nux  vomica  it  amounts 
to  six  or  eight  ounces.  To  this  quantity  two  drachms  of  magnesia  are 
to  be  added,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  aside  for  some  days  ;  the 
precipitate  which  forms  is  to  be  collected  on  linen,  pressed,  dried,  and 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  from  which  the  strychnine  crystallizes  on  cooling^, 
whilst  the  brucine  remains  in  the  mother  liquor.  As  the  strychnine, 
however,  is  not  yet  pure,  it  is  to  be  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and 
the  solution  evaporated  to  a  pellicle.  On  cooUng  the  nitrate  of  strych- 
nine crystallizes  in  -brilUant  white,  soft,  feathery  prisms,  whilst  the 
nitrate  of  brucine  separates  afterwards  in  large  hard  rhombic  prisms. 
From  sixteen  ounces  of  nux  vomica,  forty  grains  of  nitrate  of  strych- 
nine, and  fifty  grains  of  nitrate  of  brucine  may  be  obtained ;  from  the 
solution  of  the  pure  nitrate  in  water,  the  strychnine  may  be  precipitated 
by  ammonia,  and  being  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine,  it  crystalUzes  by 
spontaneous  evaporation  in  small,  white,  four-sided  prisms. 

Strychnine  has  an  intensely  bitter,  somewhat  metaUic  taste ;  it  re- 
quires 7000  parts  of  cold  water  for  solution,  and  yet  if  one  part  of  this 
be  diluted  with  100  parts  more  of  water,  this  hquor  tastes  strongly 
bitter ;  it  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  spirit  of  wine.  With  acids  strychnine  unites,  forming  well 
characterized  and  crystallizable  salts ;  it  differs  from  the  other  vegetable 
alcalies,  in  containing  two  atoms  of  nitrogen  in  its  equivalent.  With 
.  chlorine  strychnine  gives  a  white  precipitate ;  also  with  tannin ;  when 
completely  pure,  it  is  not  reddened  by  nitric  acid,  but  such  as  it  exists 
in  commerce,  it  generally  is  so,  owing  to  the  presence  of  traces  of 
brucine.  Under  the  influence  of  caustic  potash,  strychnine,  like  quinine 
and  cinchonine,  yields  theCquinohne  or  leukol. 

Muriate  of  Strychnine,, — Stc.  +  HCl.  Crystallizes  in  crowded  rhom- 
bic needles,  which  dissolve  readily  in  water.  With  corrosive  sublimate, 
T»ith  bichloride  of  platinum,  and  with  cyanide  of  mercury  it  gives  in- 
soluble double  salts. 

Hydrocyanute  of  Strychnine  is  obtained  by  dissolving  strychnine  in 
prussic  acid ;  it  crystallizes  in  needles,  which  are  decomposed  even  by 
a  gentle  heat.  If  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  be  added  to 
a  solution  of  any  salt  of  strychnine,  the  liquor,  when  agitated,  deposits 
the  sulphocyanate  of  strychnine  in  fine  radiated  needles,  which  are  inso- 
luble in  water.  By  this  means  one  part  of  strychnine  may  be  recog- 
nized in  375  of  water,  and  hence  Artus  has  proposed  this  reaction  as 
the  best  medico-legal  test  for  strychnine. 
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Sulphate  of  Sfrycinine  forms  small  cubii 
i  Aq.  and  arc  soluble  in  ten  parts  of  water. 

The  cliaracters  of  the  nitrate  of  tlrychmnt 
the  methoJ  of  prepariDg  the  alcaloid. 

Strj'chtiiae  is,  perhaps,  after  pure  prussic 
poisons.     It  kills  by  producing  tetanus. 

5r«c("«e.— N,C«H^  or  Br.  Equi' 

This  substance  ia  found  associated  with  s 
scribed,  and  also  in  the  bark  of  the  false 
known  to  be  the  strychnos  unx  vomica,  thou 
be  the  brucia  antidysenterica,  whence  the  na 
rived.  Its  mode  of  preparation  from  the  nn. 
ently  described  in  the  preceding  article. 

From  its  solution  in  spirit,  brnciue  erystall 
containing  water,  wliich  they  abandon  on  melt 
in  850  parts  of  cold,  and  in  500  parts  of  boil 
react  alcaline)  and  taiite  intensely  bitter ;  it  d 
but  is  insoluble  in  ether. 

With  nitric  acid,  brucine  becomes  of  a  ri( 
the  addition  of  protochloride  of  tin,  cliangcs 
tinguishcs  it  from  the  red  of  morphia,  wliich 
protochloride  of  tin  and  by  sulphurous  acid. 

With  chlorine,  brucine  gives  a  yellowish 
chocolate  brown  precipitate. 

The  salts  of  brucine  have  a  bitter  taste,  ar 
and  give  with  tannin  and  with  ammonia  white 

A  curious  result  is  said  to  be  produced  by  I 
acid,  vapours  of  nitrous  ether  are  given  off,  s 
formed,  termed  by  Laurent  cacotheliae.  To  t 
assigned  the  formula  C„HnN,0|(,;  it  appwi 
perties,  and  it  combines  with  ammonia  to  fore 
which  has  not  yet  been  accurately  examined, 
a  powerful  alcali. 

3^e  Curara,  or  Urari  poison,  used  in  the 
poisoning  arrows,  contains  a  vegetable  alcalo 
a  yellow  nncrystallizable  mass,  which  dissolvi 
alcohol,  bat  is  insoluble  in  ether;  it  reacts  a 
acids ;  its  salts  do  not  crystallize ;  its  solutiot 
acid. 

The  tree  from  which  curara  is  derived,  is  i 
is  supposed  to  be  a  stiychnos. 
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Delphinin. — ^NCarHwOa  or  De.  Equiv.  2637-5  or  211. 

This  substance  is  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the  stavesacre^  delpAi- 
nium  8taphisagria,  by  digestion  in  water,  to  which  some  sulphuric  acid 
had  been  added.  The  acid  liquor  is  to  be  decomposed  by  a  slight  excess 
of  magnesia,  and  the  precipitate  being  washed  and  dried,  is  to  be  boiled 
in  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  delphinine.  To  obtain  it  quite  pure  it 
is  to  be  redissolved  in  a  dilute  acid,  boiled  with  animal  charcoal,  filter- 
ed, precipitated  with  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
from  which  the  delphinine  separates  on  cooling  as  a  white  crystalline 
powder. 

It  is  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol ;  almost  insoluble  in  water ;  its 
solution  has  an  intolerably  sharp  taste;  it  melts  at  250®;  chlorine 
turns  it  green ;  oil  of  vitriol  colours  it  red,  and  then  carbonizes  it ; 
its  salts  are  very  soluble,  but  crystallize  badly ;  Courbe  states  that  the 
stavesacre  contains  also  a  substance  atepAysain,  (NC32H230^.  ?),  which 
is  distinguished  by  its  insolubility  in  ether ;  it  is  a  yellow  resinous  mass, 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolving  in  dilute  acids  without  neutralizing 
them. 

reratrine.—NCuH.iiOe.  or  Ve.  Equiv.  3589  or  287. 

This  alcaloid  is  found  in  the  roots  of  the  veratrum  album,  and  in 
the  seeds  of  the  veratrum  sajbadilla;  the  best  process  for  its  extraction 
is  that  given  by  Vasmer. 

The  sabadilla  seeds  are  to  be  infused  in  water,  containing  an  ounce 
of  oil  of  vitriol  for  each  pound  of  seeds,  as  long  as  anything  is  dis- 
solved. The  filtered  liquor  is  wine-yellow;  it  is  to  be  accurately  neu- 
tralized by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  an 
extract.  While  yet  warm,  alcohol  is  to  be  poured  on  it,  and  digested 
until  every  thing  soluble  is  taken  up.  Erom  this  solution  the  alcohol 
is  then  to  be  distilled  off,  the  residue  digested  in  dilute  Sulphuric  acid, 
and  from  this  liquor  the  veratria  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda. 
The  precipitate  must  be  redissolved  in  a  dilute  acid,  digested  with  ivory 
black,  and  again  precipitated  by  a  carbonated  alcali  in  order  to  obtain 
it  pure. 

Pure  veratrine  appears  as  a  white  uncrystallized  resinous  powder ;  it 

melts  at   230®,  reacts  alcaline,  has  no  smell,  but  produces  violent 

sneezing ;  its  taste  is  exceedingly  sharp,  but  without  bitterness ;  it  is 

insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  its  salts 

are  mostly  crystallizable  and  neutral,  but  if  mixed  with  much  water 

they  are  decomposed,  acid  being  set  free  and  a  basic  salt  precipitating. 

Veratrine  itself  is  actively  poisonous,  and  is  much  used  in  medicine, 

but  none  of  its  salts  are  important. 
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Sabadilline.—'NC^nOt,  or  Sa.  Equi 

This  body  which  accompanies  Tcratrine,  is 
ing  the  precipitate  produced  by  the  carboi 
From  the  liquor  the  Babadilline  gradnaily  s 
talline  needles,  of  a  pale  rose  coloor,  bat  when  ] 
its  taste  is  intolerably  sharp ;  it  is  sparingly  « 
but  abundantly  soluble  in  alcohol ;  it  reacts  st 
crystallizable  salt«  with  acids. 

Jervin. — NCjoHmOj,  or  Je.  Eqniv. 

This  alcaloid  accompanies  veratrine  in  ve 
pared  by  a  process  similar  to  that  foi  veratrii 
rated  by  the  facihty  with  which  it  crystallizes  I 
and  by  the  very  sparing  solubility  of  its  su! 
white,  easily  fusible,  totally  decomposed  at 
water,  but  copiously  soluble  in  alcohol.  Of  its 
and  muriate^  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water 
acetat«  dissolves  readily.  Muriate  of  jervin 
platinum  a  very  sparingly  soluble  double  salt. 
tains  4  Aq. 

Colchicine. — (Formula  not  esl 
This  alcaloid  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
chicum  autumnale),  by  digestion  in  a  mixture 
phuric  acid.  The  excess  of  acid  in  the  liquoi 
by  lime,  and  the  alcohol  distilled  off.  The  n 
composed  by  carbonate  of  potash  in  excess, 
dried,  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  decolorize 
gently  evaporated ;  a  few  drops  of  water  bei 
chicine  crystaUizes  in  colourless  needles.  It 
but  not  biting,  like  that  of  veratrine,  nor  (1( 
sneezing;  it  is  pretty  soluble  in  water,  and  vi 
ether ;  its  solution  reacts  feebly  alcaline,  but  i 
Tincture  of  iodine  precipitates  it  of  a  rich  or 
colours  it  dark  violet  and  blue.  Though  mi 
all  parts  of  the  meadow  saffron  contain  colchii 

Emetin. — (Formula  not  estal 
Tliia  substance  exists  in  all  those  plants,  i 
e  under  the  name  of  ipecacuanha,  oi 
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be  powdered  and  digested  in  ether,  by  which  a  fatty  substance  is  taken 
up.  They  are  then  to  be  boiled  with  alcohol,  the  decoction  mixed  with 
water  and  the  spirit  distilled  off.  The  residual  liquor  is  to  be  filtered 
and  then  boiled  with  magnesia ;  the  precipitate  is  to  be  dried  and  di- 
gested in  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  emetin.  This  solution  is  to  be 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  dissolved  in  a  dilute  add,  the  liquor 
boiled  in  ivory  black,  until  completely  decolourized,  then  filtered,  and 
the  emetin  precipitated  by  an  alcali. 

When  completely  pure,  emetin  is  white  and  nearly  tasteless ;  it  is 
very  poisonous;  scarcely  soluble  in  water  or  in  ether;  it  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol ;  it  possesses  strong  alcaline  properties ;  its  salts  are 
completely  neutral,  but  cannot  be  crystallized ;  they  dry  down  to  gummy 
masses.  Tannic  acid  and  corrosive  sublimate  produce  white  precipi- 
tates ;  iodine  and  bichloride  of  platinuln  form  brownish-yellow  precipi- 
tates, with  the  salts  of  emetin. 

Solanine, — NC48H73O28  or  So.  Equiv.  7519,  (?r  601. 

This  alcaloid  is  found  in  the  berries  of  the  solanum  nigrum;  in 
the  berries,  leaves,  and  stems  of  the  solanum  dulcamara  (bitter-sweet), 
and  tuberosum  (potato). 

The  powdered  stems  of  bitter-sweet  are  to  be  digested  with  spirit  of 
sp.  gr.  0.865,  mixed  with  one-third  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  liquid  is 
to  be  supersaturated  with  milk  of  lime,  the  spirit  distilled  off,  the  re- 
sidue washed  with  water,  and  what  remains  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  From  the  solution  thus  obtained  the  solanine  is  to  be  precipitated 
by  an  alcali,  washed  with  water,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  decolorized  by 
animal  charcoal,  and  then  obtained  by  evaporation.  It  forms  a  white 
brilliant  powder,  of  a  slightly  bitter,  nauseous  taste ;  it  does  not  brown 
turmeric,  but  restores  the  blue  colour  of  reddened  litmus ;  it  melts  a 
little  above  212** ;  it  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in 
ether,  but  copiously  in  alcohol.  With  acids  it  forms  neutral  salts,  which 
do  not  crystallize,  and  are  strong  narcotic  poisons. 

The  injurious  properties  of  unripe  potatoes  result  from  the  presence 
of  this  body.  It  exists  abundantly  in  the  early  shoots  (underground) 
and  buds  of  the  tubers. 

Chelerythrine. — (Formula  not  established). 

This  substance  is  extracted  from  the  roots  of  the  chelidonium  majus, 
by  digestion  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  liquor  so  obtained  is  to 
be  evaporated  and  mixed  with  ammonia.  ITie  brown  precipitate  which 
falls  is  to  be  washed,  pressed  between  folds  of  paper^  and  digested  io 
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alcohol,  vith  some  sulphuric  acid.  The  alcoholic  solution  beiof;  miied, 
with  water,  and  the  spirit  distilled  off,  the  residaal  Uqaot  is  precipitated 
bj  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  being  washed  and  dried  b  v  pressure  it 
to  be  digested  in  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution  evaporated  to  dijoea 
The  mass  so  obtained  is  then  digested  in  dilate  muriatic  add,  «hick 
leaves  a  resinous  substance  undissolved.  The  deep  red  liquor  evipi>- 
rated  to  dryness,  and  washed  with  ether,  leaves  a  mixtare  of  muriate  of 
chelerythrine  and  muriate  of  chelidonine ;  the  former  of  which  is  do- 
aolved  bj  washing  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  whilst  the  latter  re- 
mains undissolved. 

From  the  solution  of  the  muriate,  chelerythriue  is  precipitated  hj 
ammonia,  as  a  white  curdy  powder.  From  its  ethereal  solution  it  le- 
mains  as  a  resinous  mass,  which  continues  soft  for  a  long  time ;  it  is  inn- 
Inblc  in  water;  its  solutions  in  flcohol  and  ether  are  pale  yellow.  VTitk 
acids  it  forms  salts  of  a  rich  crimson  colour  which  generally  crystaSiie. 
Tannic  acid  produces  in  their  solutions  a  precipitate  soluble  in  alcohol 

CAelidmme.—StCtaUvOs,  or  Ox. 

The  preparation  of  this  substance  has  been  in  great  part  described  in 
the  preceding  article.  By  digesting  the  sparingly  soluble  muriate  with 
ammonia,  then  dissolving  in  sulphuric  acid  and  precipitating  with  mn- 
riatic  acid,  it  is  freed  &om  all  traces  of  chelerythrine,  and  finally  the 
pore  chelidonine,  separated  by  ammonia,  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcolxd, 
from  which  it  crystidlizes,  on  cooling,  in  brilliant  colourless  tables.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  it  tastes  bitter  aod 
reacts  alcaline;  its  salts  are  colourless,  and  those  witli  the  minenl 
acids  crystallize ;  its  solutions  give  with  tannic  acid  a  precipitate. 


Aconitm. — (Formula  not  established). 

The  fresh  expressed  juice  of  the  monkshood  (aconitum  napellus)  is  to 
be  boded  and  filtered,  and  the  clear  liqnor  mixed  with  an  excess  of  car- 
bonate of  potash.  The  mixture  is  to  be  agitated  with  ether  as  long  as 
anything  is  taken  up,  and  by  evaporating  this  solution  the  aconitia 
remains.  From  the  dry  plant,  as  from  the  seeds,  the  aconitin  may  be 
obtained  by  processes  similar  to  those  described  for  veratrine  vA 
colchicin. 

Aconitin  partly  crystallizes  from  its  ethereal  or  alcoholic  solution  ia 
white  grains,  bat  for  the  most  part,  forms  a  colourless,  vitreous-lookiiig 
mass ;  it  tastes  sharp  and  bitter,  and  is  intensely  poisunona ;  it  reacts 
strongly  alcaline,  and  neutralizes  the  strongest  adds ;  alcaUes  predfi- 
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tate  its  solation  white;  chloride  of  gold  and  tannic  acid  also  give  white 
precipitates^  and  iodine  tlirows  it  down  orange. 

Atropine, — NC34H230g,  or  At. 

This  alcaloid  exists  in  all  parts  of  the  atropa  belladonna,  but  most 
abundantly  in  the  roots.  To  prepare  it,  the  fresh  roots  are  to  be  pow- 
dered and  digested  in  alcohol,  of  specific  gravity,  0*820.  The  liquor 
obtained  is  to  be  mixed  with  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to 
twenty-four  parts  of  roots,  and  laid  aside  for  twenty-four  hours  with 
frequent  agitation ;  the  mixture  is  to  be  then  filtered,  and  the  deposit 
treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  :  the  filtered  solution  is  distilled,  and 
the  spirit  being  thus  removed,  the  residual  liquor  is  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  until  it  equals  one-twelfth  of  the  roots  employed.  To  this 
liquor,  when  cold,  is  to  be  added  a  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  until  a  dirty  brown  precipitate  occurs,  which  is  to  be  removed 
by  the  filter,  and  then  more  carbonate  of  potash  added  as  long  as  any 
precipitate  is  formed.  This  last,  which  is  impure  atropine,  is  to  be 
washed  with  water,  then  dried,  and  dissolved  in  strong  alcohol,  the 
solution  decolorized  by  boiling  with  animal  charcoal,  filtered,  and 
gradually  evaporated,  whereby  the  atropin  separates  in  small  white  silky 
prisms. 

The  taste  of  atropin  is  sharp,  bitter,  and  metallic.  It  dilates  the 
pupil  permanently  and  strongly ;  if  impure,  it  is  brown,  does  not  crys- 
tallize, and  has  a  horrible  smell,  but  if  quite  pure,  it  has  no  smell ;  it 
requires  2000  parts  of  cold  water  for  solution,  but  dissolves  in  thirty- 
four  parts  of  boiling  water,  from  which  some  crystallizes  by  cooling, 
but  the  greater  part  is  totally  decomposed;  it  dissolves  readily  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 

The  alcaline  properties  of  atropin  are  feeble ;  most  of  its  salts  are 
decomposed  by  boiling  with  water  into  ammonia  and  a  substance  of  an 
excessively  disagreeable  smeU ;  this  decomposition  is  instantly  efiected 
by  the  caustic  fixed  alcalies.  Most  of  the  salts  of  atropin  crystallize ; 
tannic  acid  precipitates  their  solutions  white ;  the  chlorides  of  platinum 
and  gold,  yellow ;  and  iodine  orange-yellow. 

Belladonnine. — (Formula  not  established).  The  dried  root  of  bella- 
donna, is  to  be  mixed  with  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  and 
rapidly  distilled ;  the  distilled  liquor  is  to  be  decomposed  by  bichloride 
of  platinum,  and  the  white  precipitate  which  forms  being  washed  and 
dried,  is  to  be  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potash  and  gently  heated. 
Belladonnine  sublimes  and  condenses  in  colourless  rectangular  prisms, 
with  a  penetrating  odour  like  ammonia ;  it  dissolves  in  water,  the  solu- 
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tion  reacts  alcaline ;  it  is  not  very  poisonous ;  its  salts  resemble  closelt 
the  corresponding  salts  of  ammonia. 

It  appears  to  be  likely,  that  tliis  substance  ia  a  product  of  the  decoo- 
position  of  the  atropine  by  the  caustic  potash,  and  does  not  exist  in  tbt 
plant. 

Daturine. 

This  Hubstance  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  thorn  apple  (ditsn 
stramonium),  bj  the  same  process  as  has  been  described  for  the  {hc- 
paiation  of  aconitine.  From  its  solution  in  spirit,  it  crystallizes  in  rar 
brilliant,  colourless  groups  of  needles.  When  perfectly  pure,  it  ia 
inodorous,  but  when  impure,  it  smells  disgustingly  narcotic ;  its  bite 
is  bitter,  and  like  that  of  tobacco;  it  dissolves  in  seventy-two  pHtsot 
boiling,  and  in  250  of  cold  water;  in  twenty-one  of  ether,  and  in  thm 
of  alcohol ;  it  melts  below  212",  and  volatilizes  unchanged  at  a  strongw 
heat  in  white  clouds. 

A  solution  of  daturine  reacts  strongly  alcaline,  and  forms  crystilli- 
zable  neutral  salts,  which  like  pure  daturine  are  very  poisonoa:. 
Towards  re-agents  it  acts  like  atropin.  , 

Hyoicy amine. 

This  alcaloid,  which  is  the  active  principle  of  the  henbane  (hyoscj- 
amus  niget  and  albus),  is  best  prepared  from  the  seeds,  iu  the  same 
way  as  atropine,  except  tbattothe  spirit  in  which  the  seeds  are  digcfitd 
some  sulphuric  acid  should  be  added.  It  crystallizes  in  radiated  group 
of  silky  needles,  but  is  more  usually  obtained  as  a  transparent  vitreooi 
mass.  In  its  properties  it  resembles  so  perfectly  atropin  and  datnriD, 
that  they  need  not  be  specially  detailed.  It  neutralizes  acids  perfectly; 
its  salts  are  intensely  poisonous ;  they  ore  decomposed  very  easily  erea 
by  boiling  with  wafer. 

Gw(«>(e.— C„H„N  or  Cn.  Equiv.  1689,  or  127-. 

This  remarkable  substance  is  the  active  principle  of  the  hemlock 
(conium  maculatum),  in  all  parts  of  which  it  exists,  bat  is  more  easSj 
extracted  from  the  seeds.  These  arc  to  be  bruised,  mixed  with  oik- 
fourth  of  a  stroug  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  eight  parts  of  water, 
and  distilled  as  long  as  the  water  which  comes  over  has  auy  sm^ 
This  is  to  be  neutralized  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporatol  to  the 
consistence  of  a  sirup.  The  residue  is  treated  two  or  three  times  witli 
a  mixture  of  one  part  of  ether  and  two  of  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  O'SiO, 
wherein  the  sulphate  of  cone'iue  dissolves.     From  this   solution  ihc 
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ether  and  spirit  are  distilled  ofif,  then  some  water  added,  and  the  liquor 
evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  to  be  mixed  with  half  its  weight 
of  strong  solution  of  potash,  and  rapidly  distilled  to  dryness.  The 
receiver  should  be  carefully  cooled.  The  oily  coneine  should  be  sepa* 
rated  from  the  watery  liquor,  and  this  last  distilled  again  with  some 
lime.  If  the  coneine  contain  ammonia,  it  may  be  gotten  rid  of 
by  exposure  for  a  few  hours  in  vacuo,  beside  a  capsule  of  oil  of 
vitriol. 

Pure  coneine  is  a  colourless  transparent  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  0*89 ;  its 
odour  is  highly  penetrating  and  nauseating,  partly  like  that  of  the  plant; 
its  taste  is  disgustingly  sharp ;  it  is  extremely  poisonous.  100  parts 
of  cold  water  dissolve  one  of  coneine,  and  the  solution  becomes  turbid 
when  heated.  Coneine  itself  dissolves  one-fourth  of  water,  and  this 
liquor  becomes  milky  even  by  the  heat  of  the  hand ;  it  mixes  with 
alcohol,  ether,  and  oils  in  all  proportions ;  in  close  vessels  it  distils 
unaltered  at  370°,  but  at  a  much  lower  temperature  if  water  be  present. 
When  completely  anhydrous,  coneine  has  no  alcaline  properties,  but  acts 
very  powerfully  when  water  is  present ;  it  saturates  acids  completely.  Its 
salts  crystallize  but  imperfectly ;  they  are  decomposed  by  much  water ; 
they  dissolve  readily  in  water,  alcohol,  or  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether ;  but  in  pure  ether  they  are  insoluble.  Their  watery  solution  is 
precipitated  by  iodine,  saffron-yellow ;  and  by  tannic  acid  white.  Co- 
neine itself  is  coloured  by  nitric  acid  blood-red ;  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
especially  if  warm,  coneine  is  decomposed ;  it  becomes  brown,  ammonia 
is  evolved,  and  a  bitter,  inodorous,  resinous  substance  is  produced, 
which  has  no  poisonous  properties. 


JWoo^t;*.— (Formula  CioH^N).     Eq.  1012-5  or  81. 

This  substance  is  the  characteristic  ingredient  of  tobacco,  (nicotiana 
tabacum,  and  many  other  species).  For  its  preparation,  the  following 
process  is  to  be  followed  : — ^Tobacco  leaves  are  to  be  digested  in  water 
with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  liquor  is  to  be  evaporated 
to  a  sirupy  consistance,  and  the  residue  distilled  with  about  one-sixth 
its  bulk  of  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash.  That  product  is  a 
mixture  of  nicotine  and  ammonia,  the  former  partly  separated  as  a  yellow 
oil.  It  is  to  be  saturated  with  oxalic  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  on 
a  water  bath,  the  brown  crystalline  residue  boiled  with  absolute  alcohol 
which  takes  up  the  oxalate  of  nicotine.  This  alcoholic  liquor  is  to  be 
evaporated  to  a  sirupy  consistence,  then  decomposed  by  caustic  potash> 
and  the  mixture  agitated  with  ether  which  takes  up  the  pure  uicot^jD^  and 
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lenves  it  quite  pure  when  the  ether  is  separated  by  distiUatiou  in  a  vata 
bath. 

The  easy  decomposition  of  nicotin  has  prevented  its  analysis  in  i 
separate  form,  but  its  mnriate  combines  vith  bichloride  of  platinDa 
forming  a  double  salt  CioH,NCl  +  FU^  and  it  combinea  vith  txxta- 
aive  sublimate,  forming  a  body  CioH^  -f-  HgCI,  from  which  ita  otb 
formula  is  inferred  to  be  C|oH^.     It  is  intensely  poisooous. 

When  pure,  nicotin  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  of  a  pungent  tobacco 
emell,  aud  a  sharp  burning  taste ;  it  differs  from  all  other  organic  bues 
in  mixing  with  water  in  all  proportions ;  it  mixes  also  with  alcohol  and 
ether.  When  anhydrous,  it  gives  off  white  fumes  at  212°,  and  distib 
at  480" }  hut  the  greater  part  of  it  is  decomposed.  If  water  be  preot 
it  distils  easily  at  a  much  lower  temperature. 

Nicotin  possesses  a  ftrong  alcaltne  reaction,  and  neutralizes  adili 
perfectly.  Its  salts  are  generally  very  soluble,  some  crystallizabl^  ino- 
dorous, but  with  a  strong  tobacco  taste.  With  alc^es  they  evolve 
the  characteristic  odour  of  the  plant. 

It  is  now  very  generally  admitted  that  nicotin  does  not  pre-exist  in 
tobacco  leaves,  but  that  it  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  a  sub- 
atance,  nico^MjniKfl,  which  the  leaves  contain.  This  body  forms  white 
crystals.  It  resembles  a  fat,  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  has  a  strong  tobacco  odour,  and  contains  nitrogen. 


Menispermine. — NC|  gH  uOj. 

This  substance  is  found  in  the  capsules  of  the  coccntos  indicns,  asto- 
ciated  with  picrotoxine  (page  922).  The  alcoholic  extract  is  1«  be 
boiled  with  acidulated  water,  and  when  the  picrotosine  has  crystallized 
from  the  filtered  liqaor,  an  excess  of  an  aloali  is  to  be  added.  Tbs 
precipitate  is  to  be  dissolved  in  alcoho),  decolorized  by  animal  charcoal, 
and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  to  be  digested  with  ether, 
which  dissolves  menispenaiae,  and  leaves  another  body,  parament^ieT- 
mine,  undissolved. 

From  the  ethereal  solution,  menispermine  crystaUizes  in  white  squaie 
prisms.  It  is  tasteless  and  not  poisonous ;  it  forms  neutral  ciystalli- 
zablc  salts.  The  panunenispermine  dissolves  in  acids  but  does  not  neu- 
tralize them. 

CUtampelin  .exists  in  the  roots  of  the  cissampelos  pareira  (pareini 
brava,)  and  is  prepared  by  the  same  kind  of  process  that  has  been  fre- 
quently described.  From  the  evaporation  of  its  ethereal  solution,  it 
remains  as  a  yellowish,  transparent,  vitreous  mass,  which  combines  with 
water,  forming  a  white  powder  like  magnesia.    It  is  very  easily  decora- 
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posed ;  is  is  a  powerful  organic  base ;  its  salts  form  gummj  masses, 
but  scarcely  crystallize. 

Glaucin  exists  in  the  glaucium  luteum  (homed  poppy).  Its  prepa- 
ration is  similar  to  that  of  aconitin ;  it  crystallizes  in  pearly  scales ;  it 
possesses  the  same  range  of  properties  as  the  other  vegetable  bases,  and 
forms  crystallizable  salts.  The  horned  poppy  contains  another  crys- 
talline principle,  (glarico-picrine,)  which  appears  also  to  act  as  a  base. 

A  great  number  of  plants  are  stated  to  contain  organic  bases,  which, 
however,  have  been  as  yet  so  imperfectly  examined  and  described,  as  to 
render  their  introduction  here  useless.  Of  such  substances,  the  most 
important  are ;  in  the  croton  tiglium,  crotonine,  wliich  is  crystalline, 
but  is  not  the  active  principle ;  in  the  sethusa  cynapium,  cynapin,  crys- 
talline ;  and  in  the  digitalis  purpurea,  digitaline,  which  appears  most  to 
resemble  coneine. 

jBirwa/m^.— -Pormula,  C24H13N2O. 

This  substance  has  been  discovered  in  the  seeds  of  the  peganum 
harmala ;  its  process  of  extraction  is  similar  to  that  already  given  for 
other  alcaloids.  It  forms  yellowish  brown  crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in 
water  but  abundantly  so  in  alcohol.  It  produces  well  characterized 
salts.  The  infusion  of  the  plant  is  used  for  dyeing  yellow  and  also 
brilliant  reds,  which  latter  colours  have  been  traced  to  products  of  the 
oxidation  of  the  harmaline. 


OF  THE  AKTIFICIAL  PRODUCTION  OF  ORGANIC  ALCALIES.   AND 
OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  ALCALOIDS. 

In  studying  the  constitution  of  the  class  of  bodies  of  organic  origin 
which  act  as  bases,  and  appear  to  possess  properties  more  or  less  analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  ordinary  alcalies  or  earths,  we  perceive  at  once  that 
they  form  two  essentially  distinct  groups,  according  as  they  do  or  do  not 
contain  nitrogen  in  their  composition.  The  history  of  the  latter  class 
has  been  referred  to  in  detail  in  describing  the  theory  of  the  ethers,  and 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  general  principle  that  they  act  as  oxides  of 
compound,  quasi-metallic  radicals,  which  in  those  derived  from  alcohols, 
are  all  marked  by  the  condition  of  forming  powerful  acids,  by  replace- 
ment of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  oxygen.  Thus  the  vinic,  methylic 
and  amylic  ethers,  deliver  the  acetic,  formic  and  valerianic  acids,  by 
C4H3H2O.,  giving  C4H3O3 :  C2HH2O,  giving  CaHOa,  and  CioH^HjO, 
giving  CioHA. 

To  the  other  more  numerous  and  peculiar  class  of  organic  bases,  we 
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may  sbo  attach  the  two  very  remarkable  bodies,  the  aUcarsiiie  (p.  S06,) 
and  the  phospbor-alcaloid  noticed  by  M.  Thenard.  In  those  bodies  tbe 
arsenic  and  phosphorus' must  replace  nitrogen,  and  their  alcaloids  bftr 
to  the  proper  azotized  oi^uic  bases,  the  relation  which  phosphurettd 
hydrogen,  and  which  arseniuretted  hydrogen  have  been  shown  to  bar 
to  ammonia.  Their  theoretic  history,  as  far  as  we  can  jadge  of  it,  will, 
therefore,  be  included  in  the  following  remarks  on  the  constitatiofi  of 
the  azotized  alcaloids,  to  which  question  the  attention  of  chemists  has 
been  specially  directed  by  the  interest  and  importance  of  the  numenxu 
bodies  of  this  class,  found  naturally  existing  and  constitnting  the 
active  principles  of  those  plants,  most  distinguished  for  medicinal  or 
poisonous  qualities. 

Prom  the  period  of  the  first  discovery  of  this  class  of  bodies,  chemi^ 
have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  on  what  depended  the  basic  propotiea  br 
which  tbcy  are  so  remarkably  characterized.  The  assertion  by  Liebig, 
that  each  equivalent  of  an  organic  base  contained  an  equivalent  of 
nitrogen,  suggested  the  ver;  plausible  idea  that  they  contained  ammouii 
ready  formed,  and  that  in  their  salts  the  acid  was  neatralized  by  the 
ammonia,  and  the  organic  substance  remained  combined  with  the  salt 
as  it  had  been  with  the  ammonia  before.  This  idea,  however,  cannot 
be  sustained,  as  we  cannot  obtain  ammonia  from  any  vegetable  alcaloid 
nnless  by  processes,  which  totally  destroy  its  constitution,  and  which, 
indeed,  eliminate  ammonia  from  many  oiganic  substances,  containing 
nitrogen,  but  certainly  not  containing  ammonia  as  such.  Moreover,  it 
is  now  known  that  Liebig's  rule  is  not  universally  true,  the  eqnivalenli 
of  str}'chnine  and  of  bnicine  probably  contain  each  two  atoms  of 
nitrogen,  and  we  knov  of  other  oi^nic  bases,  as  melamine,  ameliue, 
jervin  and  urea,  in  which  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  equivalent 
goes  much  beyond  one  atom.  We  may  hence  conclude  that  there  is  do 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  vegetable  alcalies  contain  amroonia  as  such, 
or  owe  their  basic  properties  to  its  presence. 

Some  remarkably  simple  relations  of  composition  appeared  to  occur 
among  certain  bodies  of  this  class,  which  at  first  were  expected  to 
throw  light  upon  their  constitution.  Thus,  morphine  and  codein  were 
supposed  to  differ  in  composition,  only  by  morphia  containing  an  atom 
of  oxygen  more;  and  if  we  supposed  (NCjiH„0,)  to  be  a  componnd 
radical,  R,  then  codeine  should  be  protoxide,  K  -(-  O,  and  morphia 
deotoxide,  R  +  20,  more  accurate  researches  has,  however,  disproved 
this  idea.  However,  if  we  take  the  cinchona  alcalies,  we  shall  reall; 
find  tbera  to  difier  only  in  the  quantity  of  oxygen  they  contain, 
and  making  (NCmH,,)  a  compound  radical,  cinchonine  should  be 
H  +  O,  quinine,  B  +  20,  and  ariciuc,  S  +  30.     These  rematkablc 
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facts  might  lend  considerable  support  to  the  idea^  that  these  alkaloids 
are  oxygen  bases^  oxides  of  compound  radicals^  but  a  closer  examination 
of  their  relations  does  away  with  all  probality  of  its  truth.  Thus  if 
morphia  were  R  +  2.0,  then  by  muriatic  acid  we  should  have  a  bichlo- 
ride formed,  R  +  2C1,  and  water  separated ;  in  place  of  which  the 
morphia  combines  directly  with  one  atom  of  muriatic  acid,  and  so  in  all 
other  cases ;  we  cannot  find  in  the  compounds  of  these  vegetable  alca- 
lies  any  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  formation  of  salts  by  metallic 
oxides.  In  addition,  the  salts  formed  by  these  alcaloids  with  the  oxygen 
acids  contain  an  atom  of  water,  which  cannot  be  expelled  without  de- 
composition. 

Tiie  theory  of  the  constitution  of  the  organic  alcalies  has,  however, 
been  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  important  discoveries  lately  made  in 
the  artificial  formation  of  alcaloids,  so  closely  resembling  in  characters 
and  modes  of  combination  those  found  naturally  existing,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  referring  all  to  the  same  class.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  exhibit  the  views  which  may  be  taken  of  the  nature  of  the  organic 
alcalies,  it  is  proper  to  refer  slightly  to  the  general  nature  of  those 
artificially  generated,  which  have  been  already  described  as  members 
of  the  series  of  bodies  by  whose  decompositions  they  have  their  origin. 

The  group  of  alcaloids  first  to  be  noticed  is  that  which  is  destitute 
of  oxygen,  containing  only  carbon,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  as  ele- 
ments. Of  this  class  the  aniline,  napthaline,  leukol,  piccoline,  toluidine, 
petanine,  sinnamine,  lophine,  and  others  are  members.  They  are  all 
under  the  influence  of  strong  acids  and  alcalies  resolved  into  ammonia, 
and  an  organic  body  destitute  of  nitrogen.  They  all  unite  with  the 
hydracids  directly,  and  with  the  oxygen  acids  with  the  intervention  of 
an  atom  of  water,  to  form  well  characterized  salts,  and  in  fact  in  every 
respect  they  represent  tj^e  history  of  ammonia,  in  which  the  hydrogen 
is  more  or  less  replaced  by  a  more  complex  organic  element.  Now  it  is 
not  advancing  too  far  on  hypothetical  grounds  to  apply  to  this  class  of 
alcaloids,  the  theory  which  I  have  advanced  of  the  constitution  of  the 
ammoniacal  compounds,  and  to  look  upon  them  as  organic  amidides ; 
as  ammonia,  in  which  the  third  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  an 
organic  radical ;  thus  there  should  be  formed. 

Aniline  =  C12H5  +  Ad.  =  CiaIl7N. 
NapthaUdine  =  C20H7  +  Ad.  =  CaoHgN. 
Toluidine      «=  C14H7  +  Ad.     =     CuHgN.  etc. 

This  view  discloses  that  the  organic  radical  of  the  alcaloid  is  that  of 
the  series  from  which  the  alcaloid  is  produced,  as  phcenyl  is  of  aniline, 
and  that  napthalidine  is  napthaline,  in  which  H  is  replaced  by  NH,. 
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It  also  explains  why,  in  this  grcrap,  an  atom  of  the  alcaloid  contains 
atom  of  nitrogen,  and  why  also  the  oxygen  salts  involve  an  atom 
water;  which  if  the  ammonia  theory  be  followed  oat,  furnishea 
hydrogen  to  produce  the  hypothetic  metallic  radical,  aiid  the  oxygei 
form  its  oxide  aa  described  for  ammonia  in  p.  722. 

The  natural  alcaloids  attaching  themselves  to  this  group  arc  nicot 
and  conefne,  and  it  is  only  necessair  to  look  to  their  history  to  obsei 
their  resemblance  to  aniline.  They  are  even  still  more  ea; 
resolved  into  ammonia  and  an  oi^nic  body,  and  it  is  very  prol 
hie  that  they  do  not  really  pre-exist  in  those  plants,  bat  are  products 
the  decomposition  of  some  material  not  yet  isolated. 

We  further  know  that  oiganic  amides,  as  the  oxamide  and  the  un 
fulfil,  in  many  cases,  in  regard  to  acids,  the  function  of  alcaloids  in  i. 
most  perfect  manner. 

The  types  of  the  second  group  of  alcaloids  are  formed  by  tlic  actii 
of  re-agents  on  the  first.  In  nature  ^hose  alcaloids  are  marked  by  co 
taining  oxygen,  but  in  those  artificially  formed,  oxygen  is  but  one 
the  variety  of  elements  which  may  be  inserted  in  tbeir  coustituU< 
without  the  alcaline  character  or  their  ration^  type  being  disturbe 
Thus,  from  aniline  a  great  series  of  artificially  derived  alcaloids  may  I 
formed,  substituting  for  the  hydrogen  of  the  organic  element  othi 
electro-negative  bodies  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.    Thus  are  producei 

With   Chlorine,  from,  C|,He        +  Ad. 

Chloraniline         —  Ci|H,a     +  Ad, 

IKchlonuutJiie      •=  C],H|C1,  4.  Ad. 

BroDMLiiUiac         =  CiiH^Br    -^  Ad. 

BibiomviiUne      =  Ci]U|Bri  j.  Ad, 

When  the  substitution  of  the  chlorine  or  bromine  is  carried  fnrthi 
the  alcaline  character  is  lost,  but  the  above  are  ^e  organic  alcalies,  as 
it  is  evident,  as  already  noticed  in  page  846,  that  the  body  still  coi 
tinues  amidide  of  phenyl,  but  the  radical  is  altered  in  its  chemici 
nature,  though  not  in  its  type,  by  the  hydrogen  being  more  or  l«s  n 
placed  by  chlorine  or  by  bromine. 

The  permanence  of  the  radical  type  tlirongbout  all  these  sabstitution 
has  been  beautifully  proved  by  the  late  experiments  of  Hoffman  and  ( 
Melsens,  who  have  succeeded  in  regenerating  the  original  radicals  froi 
the  chloroacctic  acid,  and  from  the  chloraniline  by  removing  the  chl< 
rine  and  substituting  hydrogen.  The  agcut  employed  was  a  very  feebl 
amalgam  of  potassium,  which,  taking  the  chlorine  whOst  at  the  san 
time  water  was  slowly  decomposed,  the  nascent  hydrogen  replaced  tli 
chlorine  in  the  radical,  and  the  chloracetic  acid  was  restored  to  the  cor 
dition  of  the  acetic  acid,  and  the  chlorauilinc  to  the  state  of  ordinal 
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aniline.  In  no  way  has  the  congruity  and  consistency  of  the  theory 
of  types  and  the  theory  of  compound  radicals  been  more  satisfactorily 
shown  than  by  those  researches. 

The  derivation  of  alcaloids  by  nitrous  acid  requires  some  additional 
remark,  as  it  influences  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  another  group.  In 
a  variety  of  reactions  it  is  manifest  that  nitric  acid,  NOi^must  be  looked 
upon  as  constituted  of  NO4  +  O,  precisely  as  the  basis  in  the  ammo- 
niacal  salts  may  be  considered  as  NH4  +  O,  and  the  nitrous  acid  NO4, 
may  replace  an  equivalent  of  ammonium.  Now  this  occurs  in  the  de- 
composition of  a  vast  number  of  organic  bodies  by  nitric  acid,  thus 
assuming  as  an  abbreviated  symbol  for  NO4  =  X,  as  is  now  usual,  we 
may  write. 

From  Napthaline  CgoHg. 

Nitronapthase  C90H7  X 

Nitronapthese  C30H6  X2 

Nitronapthise  ^  C30H5X3 

From  Phene  CsqHg 

Nitrobenzld  C1SH5X 

Picric  acid  C1SH9X3O 

Now  from  the  several  alcaloids  of  the  first  group  we  may  obtain,  by 
the  substitution  of  nitrous  acid,  just  as  in  the  above  instance,  alcaloids, 
which  in  constitution  exhibit  a  very  remarkable  analogy  to  those 
found  naturally  existing  in  plants,  thus — 

From  Aniline        =  C1SH5-}-       -^cl* 
Nitraniline  =  C12H4X  J^  Ad. 

the  phenyl  type  being  still  preserved. 

The  artificial  formation  of  the  third  group  of  alcaloids  depends  on  a 
kind  of  decomposition  nearly  the  inverse  of  that  just  described.  That 
is  to  say,  on  the  reduction  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  of  an  organic 
compound  containing  nitrous  acid.  The  perfect  action  should  be  to 
transform  the  nitrous  acid  into  ammonium,  NO4  and  8HS,  producing 
NH4,  and  4H0  and  8.S  becoming  free,  but  practically  we  find  in  this 
as  in  all  the  other  phenomena  of  the  ammonia  bodies,  that  the  ammo- 
nium enjoys  but  an  Ephemeral  and  questionable  existence ;  it  is  amido- 
gene  that  is  really  formed,  and  which,  uniting  with  the  organic  elements^ 
produces  the  new  alcali,  which  thereby  becomes  analogous  to  the  gase* 
ous  ammonia ;  whilst  it  is  only  in  subsequently  forming  salts  that  the 
alcali  obtains  the  hydrogen,  which  could  assimilate  its  constitution  to 
the  theory  of  ammonium.  There  are,  therefore,  required  to  convert 
NO4  =  X  into  NHj  =  Ad.,  six  atoms  of  HS,  and  4H0  are  separated 
with  6.S,  and  it  would  almost  appear  that  from  every  organic  body 
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whicli  contains  NOi,  an  artificial  alcali  can 
tained. 

There  are  as  examples  the  prodDction  from 


NitTo-beDzid  =  CiaHt  X      Aniline  =  C|tHa  Ad. 

Nitro-benzoene        =  C14H7  X      Tidadine  =  Cj«Ht  Ad. 

Nitro-napthalide      =  C^lh  X      Nftptlulidene      ^  CmHj  Ad. 

la  the  case  of  the  organic  bodies  which  coatain  more  than  tmr 
equivalent  of  nitroos  acid,  there  are  produced  of  course  as  minj 
equivalents  of  amidogene,  aud  it  would  appear  that  the  organic  radical 
then  breaks  up,  and  two  or  more  equivalents  of  another  alcali  are  formed, 
of  which  each  contains  cue  equivalent  of  amidogene  with  one  of  tbe 
new  radical. 

Thus  there  is  from 

Binitrobenzid        CiiH,Xi     Senii.«DiliDe.  2.Ce  Hj.   Ad. 

Nitro-nAptbalese    CnHsXi    •emLaaplludide    Z.CioHs.  Ad. 

This  subdivision  of  the  organic  radical  is  abo  very  renaarkably  illus- 
trated by  the  action  of  sulpliuretted  hydrogen  on  the  nitrous  alcaJies  of 
the  second  group,  derived  from  those  of  the  first,  thus — 

Aniline  CigHg.       Ad.  gires 

Nitra.aniUne  CiiH<.X  Ad.  uid  thii 
Semi-amline    CeHj.         Ad. 

by  conversion  of  NO,  into  NH^  and  the  partition  of  the  organic 
radicals  between  the  two  atoms  of  amidogene. 

A  fourth  class  of  artificial  oi^nic  alcalies  is  derived  from  the  on- 
dizing  influence  of  hydrate  of  potash,  at  an  elevated  temperature  on 
azotized  organic  bodies,  whether  neutral  or  alcaline.  It  is  in  this  waj 
that  the  quinohne  (Leukol,)  is  produced  by  heating  quinine,  ciuchoniDe 
orstrychine  with  potash ;  carbon,  hydrogen  and  o:iygen  being  removed, 
as  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  the  new  alcah  remaining,  Ci,HjN.  hi 
this  way  also  is  produced  aniline,  from  the  isatine  of  Indigo,  and  the 
derivative  alcalies  of  aniline  from  the  corresponding  derivatives  of 
isatine,  by  means  of  potash.  It  is  moat  probable  also  that  the  vegetable 
blcahes,  nicotine  and  coneine,  which  ally  themselves  in  composition  and 
properties  to  aniline,  are  products  of  decomposition,  by  the  alcaline 
liquors  used,  of  bodies  existing  iu  the  plants,  and  of  whicfi  the  body 
termed  nicoliamne  is  an  instance. 

Finally,  a  large  class  of  artificial  alcalies  have  their  origin  in  the 
transformation  of  ammoniacal  compounds,  or  of  other  alcaloids  ander 
the  influence  of  acids,  or  of  caustic  mineral  alcalies.    Of  oi^uiie  alea- 
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lies  thus  artificially  formed^  a  great  number  have  been  already  noticed. 
The  formation  of  urea  from  cyanate  of  ammonia  p.  732;  that  of 
thiosinnaraine  from  oil  of  mustard ;  of  amarine  and  lophine  from  hydro- 
benzamide.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  this  series  is  the  fur/urine, 
which  has  not  yet  been  noticed  as  it  does  not  attach  itself  to  any 
definite  series,  and  I  shall  therefore  briefly  state  the  facts  of  its  history 
here. 

In  the  process  for  preparing  formic  acid  from  starch,  oxide  of  man- 
ganese and  sulphuric  acid,  described  p.  830,  a  dense  oily  matter  distils 
over  in  small  quantities,  which  when  purified  has  the  formula  CisHeOe. 
When  this  is  acted  on  by  ammonia  it  is  converted  into  a  crystalline 
solid  \jermtAfu7furamide,  having  the  formula  CigHcNOa ;  this,  however, 
possesses  perfectly  neutral  properties,  but  on  boiling  it  in  a  solution  of 
potash  it  is  converted,  without  changing  its  composition,  into  a  power- 
ful artificial  alcaloid  furfurine.  The  equivalent  appears,  however,  to  be 
doubled,  and  the  formula  of  furfurine  to  be  CaoHiaNaOg.  It  dissolves 
in  boiling  water  and  crystallizes  on  cooling,  it  exerts  a  powerful  alcaline 
action  on  vegetable  colours.  If  boiled  with  the  salts  of  ammonia  it 
expels  that  gas  and  takes  its  place  in  combination. 

Such  being  the  general  circumstances  under  which  the  artificial  alca- 
loids  have  their  origin,  we  may  proceed  to  apply  the  principles  so  revealed 
to  explain  the  possible  constitution  of  the  alcaloids  found  naturally  ex- 
isting. In  these,  therefore,  it  is  consistent  with  our  knowledge  to 
recognize  two  groups. 

In  the  first  group,  the  nitrogen  being  but  in  the  proportion  of  one 
equivalent  to  an  equivalent  of  alcali,  if  we  apply  the  analogy  of  aniline 
or  of  furfurine,  we  should  consider  those  as  amides  of  an  organic  radical, 
and  we  should  write — 

Quinine       C2oHi2N02.  =  C20H10O2  +  Ad. 
Strychnine  CmHi2N04  =  C22H10O4  +  ^^' 

And  in  the  oxidizing  influence  by  which  quinoline  is  formed,  the 
organic  radical  alone  should  be  decomposed,  the  product  being  the  amide 
of  a  new  radical. 

Quinoline,  C18H7N  =  C18H5  +  Ad. 

In  other  cases,  as  in  caffeine,  in  chelidonine,  in  theobromine,  where 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  more  than  one  equivalent  in  an  equivalent 
of  the  alcaloid,  we  may  have  in  reality  something  resembling  the  type 
presented  by  nitraniline,  CiaH6N204,  in  which  the  organic  radical  con- 
tains NO4,  or  the  mellamine,  C3H3N3,  or  ammeline,  CeHsNsOj,  in  which 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  radical  contains  cyanogen  NC2,  or 
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mellon  NjC,.  It  would  be,  however,  nsdess  to  attempt  to  group  i 
formula  of  the  natural  vegetable  alcaloids,  on  merelj  bvpotlu 
assumptions  of  this  kind. 

The  idea  of  Woehler  that  narcotine  consists  of  opianic  acid  onil 
to  the  true  alcaloid,  and  that  it  is  analogous  in  constitution  to  opiai 
mon,  (p.  953,)  presents  to  na  another  view  of  the  constitution 
o^anic  alcalies,  and  one  recently  supported  by  additional  results.  Thi 
Hoclileder  and  Redteahacher  have  announced  that  pipeline  consists 
aniline  with  two  equivalents  of  an  azotized  acid,  and  they  have  j« 
duced  it  artificially  from  aniUae.  Also  that  narcogenine  consists  of  t] 
opianic  acid  with  two  equivalents  of  the  same  base  that  exists  in  na 
cotine.  This  form  of  saline  or  binary  constitatiou  may  exist  veiy  e 
tensively  in  those  bodies,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  researches  dc 
being  undertaken  in  this  highly  important  field,  will  soon  enable  ns 
reduce  the  natural  alcaloids  to  the  same  principles  of  classification  is 
have  shown  to  regulate  the  alcalies  of  artificial  origin. 

In  concluding  this  subject  it  is  important  to  record  that  for  tl 
researches  on  aniline,  which  were  the  ba^  of  all  sabaequeot  eii 
inquiry  iu  this  branch,  science  is  principally  indebted  to  Professor  Ho 
man,  with  whom  was  associated  in  many  of  his  investigations  £ 
Huspatt  of  Liverpool,  and  that  the  theoretdcal  views  of  the  cratatit 
tion  of  the  organic  bases,  are  founded  mostly  on  those  advocated  I 
rresemiuB. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

OP    THE   CHEMICAL  PHENOMENA  OP  VEGETATION. 

In  the  seed  of  a  plants  the  germ  of  the  future  individual  is  associated 
with  one  or  more  organs  termed  cotyledons^  which  contain^  in  general^ 
starch  and  some  form  of  azotized  matter^  as  albumen^  gluten^  or  legu- 
mine^  which  substances  are  so  disposed  in  order  to  supply  the  nutri- 
ment necessary  for  the  development  of  the  embryo,  until  its  organs  are 
fitted  for  the  collection  of  nutriment  from  external  sources. 

The  first  act  of  growth  in  the  seed  is  termed  germination,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  remarkable  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  cotyle- 
donous  mass.  For  perfect  germination,  it  is  necessary  that  the  seed  be 
moderately  supplied  with  water  and  with  air,  and  that  it  be  either  in 
the  dark  or  exposed  but  to  little  Ught ;  all  these  circumstances  are  per- 
fectly secured  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  sowing  seeds,  in  a  moistened 
soil,  which  shall  be  so  loose  as  to  admit  air,  and  yet  exclude  the 
light. 

A  seed  so  circumstanced,  gradually  swells  to  much  beyond  its  origi- 
nal volume,  and  its  temperature  rises ;  it  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air^ 
and  evolves  water  and  carbonic  acid,  and  the  starch  of  the  cotyledon 
gradually  disappears,  being  changed  into  sugar.  From  the  point  of 
the  seed  where  the  embryo  is  situated,  two  shoots  spring  forth,  one  of 
which,  the  radical,  takes  its  direction  downwards  into  the  soil,  whilst 
the  other,  the  plumula,  strikes  up  towards  the  air,  to  become  the  origin 
of  the  stem ;  according  as  this  growth  proceeds,  the  quantity  of  sugar 
in  the  seed  diminishes,  and  by  the  time  that  the  radical  is  fit  for  the 
performance  of  its  functions,  as  root,  in  absorbing  nutriment  from  the 
soil,  nothing  remains  of  the  seed  but  its  ligneous  part,  which  in  some 
cases  completely  perishes  underground,  but  in  others  rises,  and  assum- 
ing the  functions  of  leaves,  (seed  leaves),  assists  in  providing  nutriment 
for  the  young  plants,  until  the  stem  shall  have  been  furnished  with  leaves 

by  which  it  may  act  upon  the  surrounding  air. 
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This  process  of  gennination  is  artificially  produced,  for  the  purpos 
of  the  arts,  by  the  operation  of  maiting  ;  the  grain  ia  steeped  in  wale 
until  it  has  absorbed  the  proper  qnantity  of  it;  it  is  then  spread  on  tli 
floor  of  the  malt-house,  and  its  temperature  presented  from  rising  to 
high  by  the  mass  being  frequeatlj  spread  out,  and  new  surfaces  expose 
to  the  air.  When  the  seed  contains  the  maximum  quantify  of  sugu 
that  is,  when  the  conversion  of  the  Htarch  is  most  complete,  and  jf 
before  mach  sugar  has  been  assimilated  bj  the  germ,  which  is  pncti 
callj  found  to  be  when  the  radical  has  grown  as  long  as  the  grain,  ba 
does  not  project  beyond  it,  the  young  plant  is  killed,  by  exposing  thi 
malted  com  to  a  current  of  hot  dry  air  in  the  malt-kilo,  and  the  mil 
ia  then  employed  as  a  source  of  sugar,  in  the  ferroentative  processes  o 
the  brewer  and  distiller. 

The  saccharine  fermentation  which  thus  furnishes  nutriment  for  tin 
young  plant  in  the  first  stage  of  its  existence,  resembles  the  transform* 
Hon  of  starch  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  described  in  p.  761,  ani 
is  excited  by  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  fennent  produced  by  the  decom 
position  of  the  vegetable  albumen  which  the  seed  contains.  This  actifi 
substance  is  termed  diattate  ;  it  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  seed,  but  i 
itself  produced  by  the  action  of  the  air  and  water  upon  the  albumm 
it  is  not  identical  with  the  fennent  which  induces  the  alcoholic  fermen- 
tation, yet  they  appear  to  be  but  successive  stages  of  the  decompositioii 
of  the  same  substance.  The  diastase  may  be  obtained  solid  by  bruisini 
malt  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  expressing  the  liquor ;  to  tbu 
alcohol  is  to  he  added,  which  precipitates  a  quantity  of  unaltered  albu- 
men, and  on  evaporating  the  filtered  hquor  to  dryness,  the  diastase  re- 
mains, thougb  by  no  means  pure ;  it  is  a  white  gummy  mass ;  it  i; 
precipitated  by  infusion  of  gidls  and  most  metallic  salts;  one  part  ol 
it  rapidly  and  completely  converts  a  solution  in  water  of  2000  parti 
of  starch,  first  into  dextrine,  and  finally  into  grape  si^ar.  It  has  beei 
suggested  by  Saussnre,  that  diastase  is  identical  with  the  substanc* 
termed  mucin,  in  p.  771,  but  this  is  doubtful ;  it  contains  nitn^en 
and  is  most  probably,  as  already  stated,  the  first  product  of  the  putie 
faction  of  the  gluten  or  albnmen- 

When  the  process  of  germination  is  over,  the  plant  is  found  provided 
by  its  roots  and  leaves,  with  the  means  of  procuring  such  nutriment  a: 
its  future  ofQces  require,  from  the  atmosphere  and  the  soil.  For  th< 
constitution  of  its  proper  ligneous  tissue,  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygei 
are  required,  and  these  serve  also  for  the  formation  of  the  majority  o 
its  excreted  products,  as  sugar,  gum,  starch,  resiu,  oils,  and  acids ;  but 
in  addition,  nitrogen  is  required ;  and  although  the  proportion  of  nitro 
gen  in  any  plant  is  small,  compared  with  that  of  the  other  elements 
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yet  it  is  of  great  importance  as  a  constituent  of  the  active  principles  of 
most  medicinal  plants,  as  the  vegetable  alcalies,  amygdaline,  &c. ;  and 
of  still  higher  interest,  as  Boussingault  has  shown,  the  nutritive  power 
of  each  plant,  when  used  as  food,  to  be  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen  and  phosphates  which  it  contains.  In  every  plant  there  exists 
also  certain  inorganic  elements,  acids,  and  bases,  which,  though  small 
in  quantity,  are  yet  essential  to  its  healthy  growth.  The  examination 
of  the  modes,  chemical  and  vital,  by  which  these  various  substances 
are  supplied  to  the  plant,  and  assimilated  by  its  organs,  constitutes  an  im- 
portant branch  of  vegetable  physiology,  which  can  here  be  but  superfi- 
cially sketched ;  and,  in  its  relation  to  practice,  the  manner  of  supply- 
ing these  materials  so  as  to  favour  the  growth  of  plants,  and  develope 
their  most  useful  principles,  must  be  the  basis  of  every  system  of  en- 
lightened  agriculture. 

Of  the  Assimilation  of  Carbon  by  Plants. 

Li  describing  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  (p.  362),  I  have 
had  already  occasion  to  notice  the  beautiful  provision  by  which  the  two 
great  classes  of  organized  beings  mutually  compensate  for  the  change 
which  each  produces  in  its  nature,  and  thus  retain  it  in  the  condition 
most  conducive  to  the  healthful  existence  of  both.  That  whilst  the 
animal,  in  his  respiration,  throws  off  carbonic  acid,  and  absorbs  oxygen^ 
the  plant  from  the  surfaces  of  its  green  leaves,  in  sunlight,  absorbs  car- 
bonic acid  and  gives  out  oxygen.  It  only  remains  here  to  examine  the 
circumstances  of  its  change,  with  reference  to  the  other  functions  of 
the  plant. 

As  water  is  abundantly  absorbed  by  plants,  both  with  the  roots  and 
leaves,  the  assimilation  of  carbon  from  the  air  should,  with  it,  supply  at 
once  the  elements  of  the  woody  matter,  as  well  as  of  those  other  bodies, 
as  sugar,  starch,  and  gum,  which  contain  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in  the 
proportions  to  form  water.  But  this  respiratory  function  of  the  leaves 
does  not  in  reality  possess  the  simpUcity  and  uniformity  of  effect,  which 
has  been  just  assigned  to  it.  It  is  found,  that  the  absorption  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  the  liberation  of  oxygen  occur  only  under  the  influence 
of  sunlight,  and  from  the  green  portions  of  the  plant,  whilst  the  co- 
loured portions,  as  the  flowers  and  fruits,  and  even  the  green  leaves, 
during  the  night,  absorb  oxygen  and  give  out  carbonic  acid ;  thus  tend- 
ing to  increase  the  vitiation  of  the  atmosphere,  produced  by  animals, 
in  place  of  counteracting  it. ,  The  existence  of  these  opposing  actions 
had  induced  some  physiologists  to  doubt  whether  they  did  not  neu- 
tralize each  other,  and  hence  to  seek  for  the  source  of  the  carbon  of  the 
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phnt,  in  the  action  of  the  roots  upon  the  organic  substances  of  t 
soil.  But  the  experitneats  of  Daubeny  have  conclosively  estahlisbe 
that  a  healthy  pl^t  evolves  so  mnch  more  oxygen  ia  the  da;  than 
absorbs  during  the  night,  and  inversely  absorbs  so  much  more  csrbon 
acid  during  the  day  than  it  evolves  at  night,  as  ma;  aatiafactorfly  ■ 
count  for  the  growth  of  the  woody  material  of  the  plant,  and  eot 
pensate  for  the  influence  of  animal  re^iration  aud  combustion  up. 
the  air. 

It  has  been  already  shown,  that  the  gnios  of  starch,  when  elabwate 
by  the  organs  of  the  plant,  possess  a  stmcture  totally  difler«nt  bom  tia 
which  characterizes  bodies  constituted  in  virtue  of  mere  affinity,  tn 
more  analogous  to  certain  animal  organs,  as  the  crystalline  lens  of  tli 
eye.  In  the  different  varieties  of  starch,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  th 
gradual  transition  to  lignine,  and,  as  stated  in  page  758,  ordinary  woo 
still  retains  in  the  tubes  and  cells  formed  by  the  arraugement  <tf  tb 
particles  of  lignine,  a  considerable  quantity  of  unaltered  starch.  I 
the  medulla  of  various  trees,  the  passage  from  starch  to  lignine  is  stil 
more  evident.  Now  for  the  formation  of  starch  there  are  required  ba 
water  and  carbon,  its  formula  being  CnHioOio  and  this  I  coniiider  is  tb 
actual  result  of  the  true  respiratory  process  of  the  plant ;  carbonic  lai 
being  absorbed,  and  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen  being  exhaled,  the  car 
bon  is  assimilated  by  the  vital  power  of  the  [jant,  and  with  the  elemmt: 
(tf  the  water,  produces  a  substance  partially  organized  in  stmctiu^  thi 
atarch  globule.  The  outer  layer  of  this  gradually  increasing  in  deasitT, 
and  water  being  separated  &om  the  internal  portion,  should  give  a  edl, 
or  by  the  reunion  of  many,  a  continuous  fibre,  or  tube,  of  true  hg. 
nine.  The  change  being  simply  the  loss  of  water,  the  fennula  of  tk 
lignine  becomes  Ci^HgC^.  The  nature  of  the  starch  globule,  and  hence 
the  structure  and  physical  properties  of  the  ligneous  fibre  rariea  in  dif- 
ferent plants.  Thus,  I  consider,  in  the  adult  plant,  starch  to  be  the 
first  product  of  the  assimilation  of  carbon  and  water,  and  being  alreadr 
possessed  of  a  low  degree  of  organization,  is,  in  structure  and  com- 
position, adapted  for  the  change  (growth  rather  than  transformation) 
into  true  wood. 

By  contact  with  the  albuminous,  or  fermentative  principles,  the  starch, 
wliether  accumulated  in  the  aeed  or  roots,  or  distributed  tlironghofd 
the  substance  of  the  plant,  undergoes  changes  of  an  opposite  kind. 
Its  oigauized  character  is  lost ;  it  successively  forms  gum  and  sugar. 
We  cannot  yet  form  cane  sugar  artificiaUy  irom  starch,  but  we  can  have 
no  doubt  that  it  arises,  as  grape  sugar  does,  &om  the  catalytic  meta- 
morphosis  of  the  starch,  arrested,  in  virtue  of  the  vital  power  of  the 
plant,  at  a  point  where  we  cannot  seize  it  in  the  laboratory.     These  are 
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the  truly  nutritious  elements  of  the  plant,  whether  designed  for  the 
support  of  the  adult  individual,  or  collected  in  proper  reservoirs,  to 
serve  for  the  sustenance  of  the  future  individual  in  the  seed. 

In  the  conversion  of  the  starch  into  the  numerous  secondary  pro- 
ducts, as  acids,  colouring  matters,  oils,  &c.,  the  presence  of  which 
characterise  the  generality  of  plants,  we  may  find  the  source  of  that 
inverse  respiratory  action  wliich  so  much  masks  the  real  and  simple 
nutritive  process.  Of  the  circumstances  of  the  formation  of  these 
bodies,  we  have  an  example  admirably  illustrative  of  the  point,  in  the 
conversion  of  lignine  into  ulmine.  Here,  though  the  change  should  at 
first  appear  to  require  only  the  loss  of  the  elements  of  water,  we  find  it 
to  be  much  more  profound  ;  the  constitution  of  the  lignine  is  totally 
broken  up ;  oxygen  is  abundantly  absorbed  from  the  air ;  a  quantity  of 
its  carbon  is  carried  off  as  carbonic  acid,  and  a  quantity  of  its  hydrogen 
as  water.  This  action,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  equivalent  to  the 
various  processes  of  secretion  performed  upon  the  blood  by  the  organs 
of  animals,  by  which  substances  adapted  to  the  use  or  structure  of  dif- 
ferent parts  are  there  deposited,  whilst  others  unfitted  for  the  purposes 
of  the  organized  being  are  thrown  ofi*,  is  carried  on  by  the  leaves,  pro- 
bably by  all  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  plant,  and  is  the  source  of 
the  continued  exhalation  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  which  occurs. 
During  the  day,  and  especially  in  bright  sunshine,  the  assimilating 
power  of  the  plant  being  in  full  action,  carbonic  acid  is  taken  in  and 
oxygen  given  out ;  during  the  night,  whilst  the  plant  is  in  repose,  this 
nutritive  action  ceases.  Through  the  whole  time,  however,  the  proi. 
cess  of  the  secretion  is  carried  on,  water  and  carbonic  acid  given  off, 
though  in  such  proportion  only  as  to  secure  at  the  end  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  an  excess  of  assimilated  carbon  sufficient  fully  to  secure  and 
account  for  the  rapidity  of  growth. 

The  changes  of  constitution  which  accompany  the  ripening  of  fruit, 
deserve  to  be  considered  more  in  detail  than  those  of  which  the  gene- 
ral nature  has  been  just  noticed.  If  we  examine  the  composition  of  a 
young  apple,  we  find  it  nearly  tasteless,  and  to  consist  of  a  loose 
ligneous  tissue,  in  which  is  imbedded  a  quantity  of  ordinary  starch ;  as 
the  growth  proceeds,  the  starch  appears  to  diminish  in  relative  amount, 
and  the  fruit  becomes  sour,  from  the  presence  of  tartaric  acid ;  after  some 
time  the  acidity  becomes  of  a  much  less  disagreeable  kind,  and  the 
tartaric  acid  is  found  to  be  replaced  by  malic  acid  ;  whilst  the  tissue  is 
found  to  be  infiltrated  with  pectin  or  pectic  acid ;  finally,  in  the  next 
and  concluding  stage  of  maturity,  the  malic  acid  disappears,  its  place 
being  taken  by  more  fully  developed  pectine  and  sugar.  Some  of 
these  reactions  appear  to  be  due  to  the  de<;omposition  of  the  acid  con- 
stituents of  the  fruit. 
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I'laaj  baa  rhown  that  tlie  origin  of  the  pectin  of  the  fruit  is  to  b 
found  in  a  bodj  having  a  great  analog  to  lignine  or  cellulose,  m 
which  be  tenaa /teeloK  ;  vhen  this  is  boiled  it  changes  into  pectine,  lU 
tbia  change  natnrallj  takea  place  in  the  froit  onder  the  infinenceofi 
nattinl  fennent,  peetate,  which  is  anak^tu  to  diastase.  His  1^  in 
farther  action  converts  the  pectine  into  pectic  acid,  or  into  otba  dam. 
acids  which  resemble  it  in  properties,  and  only  differ  in  constitotitm  bi 
the  abstractiott  ta  addition  of  the  element  <£  water.  The  fedk  fa- 
vtetUatUm  being  like  the  lactic  (p.  768,)  unaccompanied  hj  Hat  enr 
lotion  or  absorption  of  anj  gas.  Tiaoy  foond  the  fonnnla  of  pecdst 
to  be  CmH«Ohi  and  that  of  metapectine  ChH«0«,  in  his  new  researchn 
The  pectine  of  the  ripe  fruit,  therefore,  has  no  relation  either  to  tb 
starch  or  to  the  acid  the  unripe  fruit  contained. 

The  sagar  of  the  ripe  froit  is  derived,  according  to  all  appeanncc 
from  the  starch  which  the  green  frail  contains ;  either  by  the  pcdaa 
ferment  or  by  the  contact  of  the  organic  acid,  the  saccharine  fennoi' 
tation  is  induced,  and  grape  sugar,  which  is  the  sagar  of  fruits,  e 
generated.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  tartaric  acid  is  first  secreted  a 
such  b;  the  plant,  or  whether  it  arises  from  the  decomposition  of  uj 
previously  existing  body,  bat  it  is  easy  to  see  bow  the  malic  add  is 
formed  from  it.  Thus,  malic  acid,  CgHtOu  may  be  produced  by  tbe 
direct  abstraction  of  oxygen  from  the  tartaric  acid,  CgH^Oio,  or,  at  thnc 
periods  when  the  reverse  action  takes  place  and  carbooic  acid  is  giva 
off,  six  atoms  of  tartaric  acid,  CuHMOob  may  produce  five  atmns  of 
malic  acid,  CwHgpOM,  with  eight  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  C^O,s,  and  fom 
of  water,  HA. 

When  our  knowledge  of  the  ultimata  effect  of  the  comple:x  actiou 
of  plants  npon  the  atmosphere  was  still  uncertain,  it  was  consideRd, 
and  upon  very  rational  gronnds,  that  the  plant  was  indebted  for  it* 
carbon  to  the  organic  substances  of  tlie  soil,  and  the  necessity  fw  > 
continued  supply  of  animal  or  vegetable  manure,  to  keep  np  the  fa- 
tility  of  the  soil,  was  thus  satisfactorily  explained ;  it  was  considered 
that  the  roote  and  leaves  remaining  from  the  preceding  crop,  or  inteo- 
tionally  mixed  up  with  the  soU,  were  converted,  ns  already  described, 
into  ulmine,  which,  either  by  itself,  or  in  combination  with  tnorganie 
bases,  was  taken  up  by  the  absorbing  rootlets  of  the  plant,  carried  into 
its  vessels  and  sssimilated  to  the  constituents  of  its  tissues ;  for,  in  fact, 
if  we  examine  at  any  moment  any  kind  of  fertile  soil,  we  find  it  to  con- 
tain abundance  of  a  kind  of  ulmine  (geic  acid,  p.  819)  ;  we  find  this 
ulmine  to  be  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  substances 
used  as  manure ;  we  find,  that  in  turren  soils  the  ulmine  is  cither 
absent,  or  it  exists  in  another  isomeric  form  {homine,  &c,),  and  licuce 
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the  vegetation  appeared  distinctly  connected  with,  and  attributable  to 
the  quantity  of  geine  present.  But,  notwithstanding  such  plausible 
evidence,  Liebig  has  brought  forward  very  strong  proof  that  the  action 
of  the  ulmine  can  be  but  secondary  towards  the  nutrition  of  the  plant. 
His  arguments  are  derived  from  the  facts ;  first,  that  the  plant  may 
fully  vegetate,  though  totally  unconnected  with  the  ground,  as  has  been 
proved  by  experiments  upon  cellular  plants,  suspended  in  the  air,  and 
supplied  with  water ;  second,  that  from  the  insolubility  of  every  kind 
of  ulmine,  either  free  or  when  combined  with  earthy  bases,  which  alone 
are  presented  in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  soil,  it  cannot  be  directly 
absorbed  by  the  rootlets  of  the  plant,  which  totally  reject  every  kind  of 
solid  matter ;  and  third,  that  if  we  compare  the  quantity  of  ulmine  in 
a  soil  before  the  growth,  and  after  the  collection  of  a  crop,  we  find  the 
diminution  to  be  so  small  when  compared  with  the  great  quantity  of 
carbon  contained  in  the  mass  of  vegetable  matter  that  has  been  ob- 
tained, as  fully  to  prove  the  produce  of  carbon  in  the  crop  to  bear  but 
an  indirect,  if  any  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ulmine  in  the  soil. 
According  to  the  conclusions  I  have  drawn  from  the  different  facts  ob- 
served, the  true  office  of  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  appears  to  be, 
that  by  its  gradual  decomposition,  a  constant  supply  of  carbonic  acid 
is  afforded  to  the  plant,  by  which,  during  the  first  stages  of  its  devel- 
opment, and  whilst  destitute  of  the  expanse  of  leaf  requisite  to  collect 
the  necessary  quantity  of  nutriment  from  the  air,  a  more  concentrated, 
and,  as  it  were,  richer  food  is  applied  to  the  absorbing  roots,  and,  its 
healthful  and  rapid  growth  thus  provided  for ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  the 
ulmine  of  the  soil,  but  the  organic  matter  generally,  in  changing  into 
ulmine,  that  may  supply  carbon  to  the  young  plant ;  the  office  of  the 
soil-ulmine  (geic  acid)  being  different,  as  shall  be  shortly  shown ;  and, 
even  in  this  action  of  the  organic  matters,  the  functions  of  the  plant 
remain  the  same,  being  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid,  and  evolution 
of  oxygen.  That  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil  is  at  least  so  far  active, 
and  indeed  necessary  to  the  growth  of  plants,  has  been  abundantly 
proved  by  the  practical  evidence  of  the  insufficiency  of  merely  inor- 
ganic manures,  applied  to  the  soil  to  obtain  agricultural  crops,  which 
should  be  left  solely  to  the  atmosphere  for  their  supply  of  carbon. 

Assimilation  of  Nitrogen  hy  Plants. 

The  organic  substances  which  contain  nitrogen  belong  to  two  classes ; 
those  of  the  first,  which  constitute  the  active,  or  characteristic  princi- 
ples of  many  plants,  although  of  much  interest  in  relation  to  medicine, 
and  to  abstract  science,  are  of  very  little  importance  with  reference  to 
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the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  ita  iim  as  food.  The  bodies  whose  wigii 
and  properties  are  here  of  interest,  belong  to  that  class  of  vegeto 
animal  substances,  as  albnmen,  gluten,  legnminej  of  whose  es^na- 
dinary  power  in  inducing  catalytic  decompoeitioDs  of  other  bodies  1 
have  BO  oft«ii  spoken ;  they  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  plant,  dissolKJ 
or  diffnsed  through  its  juices,  but  especially  collected  where  tiauaftr 
mations  necessary  for  growth,  or  germinatioii,  are  to  be  accomjdisbei 
Although  present  in  but  smaU  qnantity,  no  fnnction  of  the  pknt,  ii 
any  stage  of  its  existence,  could  be  accomplished  without  their  lii 
The  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar,  for  the  nattitioD  of  the  germ;  of 
starch  or  hgnine  into  the  vast  variety  of  secretory  products  ia  tk 
adult  plants ;  the  elaboration  of  the  &uit,  its  ripeniog,  and  even  tbc 
oltimBte  destruction  of  the  vegetable  tissues,  have  their  cffigm  in  i 
series  of  actions,  induced  and  maintained  by  communication  frc»n  the 
active  fermentation  of  these  azotized  materials. 

Not  merely  does  the  presence  of  this  class  of  bodies  r^ulate  tic 
proper  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  plant,  but  they  play  in 
equally  important  part  in  favouring  the  assimilation  of  vegetable  matter 
when  used  as  food  by  animals.  Boussinganlt  has  shown  by  expoi- 
meats,  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  again  to  lelw,  that  in  hert)iroroai 
animals,  the  total  qnantity  of  nitrogen  assimilated  for  the  growth  of 
its  muscular  and  other  tissnes  is  derived  from  and  eqnal  to  that  cdd- 
tained  in  the  vegetable  substances  nsed  as  food,  and  that  hence  to  ss«r- 
tain,  as  f u  as  practical  results  are  concerned,  in  any  of  the  oi^iniiy 
articles  of  food,  the  nutritive  value  of  any  organic  snbstance,  it  ia  onlj 
necessaiy  to  determine  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  it  contains.  The 
results  so  calculated  agree  with  the  mean  experimental  results  of  the 
most  enlightened  agriculturists,  within  hmits  as  narrow  as  could  be 
expected  in  experiments  of  that  kind,  and  may  by  farther  leseaich  be 
brought  to  still  greater  accuracy. 

Like  the  carbon,  the  nitrogen  of  plants  ia  obtained  in  great  part  by 
absorption  &om  the  air,  but  yet  it  is  not  merely  gaseous  nitrogen  wfaitjt 
is  assimilated.  The  atmosphere  always  contains  a  quantity  of  ammooii, 
derived  from  the  putrefaction  of  organic  bodies.  This  is  absorbed  ind 
passes  into  the  constitution  of  a  new  set  of  plants,  and  from  them  to 
animals,  to  be  again  thrown  into  the  air  after  their  death,  and  thai 
circulate  from  age  to  age,  entering  into  the  constitution  of  each  succes- 
sive race  of  o^anized  beings.  It  has  been,  however,  objected,  to  refer 
the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  plants  to  this  one  source ;  for  it  has 
been  said,  that  if  the  produce  of  one  year  derived  its  nitrogen  only 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  plauts  of  the  previous  year  the  total 
quantity  should  be  constant,  whereas  experience  teaches,  that  by  proper 
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meiliods^  the  quantity  of  vegetables  produced  on  a  soil  may  be  continu- 
ously increased,  and  for  this  the  nitrogen  must  be  derived  strictly  by 
absorption  from  the  air.  In  regard  to  the  quantity  of  ammonia  de- 
rivable from  the  air  or  from  rain  water,  accurate  investigations  have 
shewn  that  it  is  so  great  as  fully  to  account  for  any  production  of  vege- 
tables that  occur  in  practice,  and  the  earthy  soil  has  been  found,  even 
when  highly  silicious,  to  be  itself  naturally  so  absorbant  of  ammonia 
from  the  air,  as  to  contain  a  supply  fully  sufficient  for  the  crops  of 
ordinary  years. 

Plants  vary  exceedingly  in  the  facility  with  which  they  derive  nitro- 
gen  from  the  air,  whether  by  direct  absorption  of  gas,  or  as  ammonia. 
Thus  trefoil  vegetates  and  thrives  nearly  as  well  when  planted  in  pure 
sand,  and  supplied  only  with  water  and  air,  as  when  sown  in  ordinary 
soil ;  and  when  fully  grown,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  found  to  be  in- 
creased twenty-six  per  cent. ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  wheat  grows  but 
slowly  under  the  same  circumstances,  makes  no  attempt  to  flower,  and 
on  analysis  the  whole  plant  is  found  to  contain  even  less  nitrogen  than 
had  originally  existed  in  the  seed.  Wheat  has,  therefore,  no  power  to 
assimilate  nitrogen  from  the  air,  while  trefoil  possesses  that  character  in 
probably  its  greatest  vigour.  Yet  wheat  when  fully  grown  is  rich  in 
nitrogen ;  its  seed  is  more  nutritious  than  that  of  any  other  com,  as  it 
contains  more  gluten;  its  nitrogen  must  therefore,  be  derived  from 
another  source,  it  is  extracted  from  the  organic  matters  of  the  soil,  or 
from  ammonia,  which  a  natural  soil  had  previously  absorbed  from  the 
air  or  from  rain  water. 

Without  entering  here  into  the  question  of  the  nature  of  manures, 
which  will  require  especial  consideration,  it  may  be  stated,  that  though 
wheat  is  thus  peculiar  in  deriving  its  supply  of  nitrogen  exclusively  from 
the  soil,  yet  all  plants  do  so  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  In  the  soil 
however,  the  nitrogen  is  not  present  uncombined.  It  is  evolved  as 
ammonia  from  the  decomposing  organic  substances  of  the  manures,  and 
hence  animal  manures,  as  producing  more  of  it,  are  proportionally 
richer.  It  has  been  already  noticed,  (p.  819),  tliat  the  ulmine  of  the 
soil  is  always  combined  with  ammonia,  which  it  retains  with  exceeding 
force.  But  in  presence  of  strong  bases,  such  as  lime,  which  all  fertile 
soils  contain,  the  ulmine  is  slowly  decomposed,  the  elements  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  of  ammonia  are  eliminated  from  it,  and  these  both  being 
in  a  state  fit  for  absorption  by  the  rootlets  of  the  plant,  are  assimilated 
and  supply  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  water.  Independent  of  the  ammonia 
derived  from  the  organic  substances  actually  contained  in  the  soil,  much 
of  that  diffused  through  the  atmosphere  is  carried  to  the  roots  of  plants 
by  showers  of  rain,  and  by  the  direct  absorption  of  the  gas  by  the  por. 
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ons  clay.  There  are  few  Bpecimens  of  cla;,  especiaUy  if  the^  conbic 
iron,  which  do  not  give  out  ammonia  when  heated,  and  the  sbsoiptioii 
occurs  with  greater  power  when  the  da;  haa  been  strong];  dhed 
Hence  arises  the  increased  fertility  often  giren  to  a  soil  by  buniing  Ibt 
surface  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches. 

Ami»ilati<m  ^  Hydrogen. 

I  have  described  (p.  979}  as  the  source  of  the  carbonic  add  erolTcd 
by  plants  during  the  night,  the  conversion  of  the  starchy  snbstuc«, 
which  I  conceive  to  be  that  first  elaborated  by  the  plant,  into  the  vaiiou 
secretory  products,  acida,  colonring  matters,  Sec.  Bat  there  are  mui 
classes  of  important  vegetable  products  in  which  hydrogen  so  far  [R- 
dominates,  that  we  must  conceive  for  their  formation  water  to  be  de- 
composed, and  its  oxygen  to  be  evolved  either  free  or  in  combioatioii 
with  carbon.  Of  such  bodies,  glycerine,  all  of  the  fixed  and  many  ol 
the  volatile  oils,  was,  and  caoutchouc,  are  examples.  The  seodon 
action  may  thus,  in  place  of  opposing  that  of  the  respiration  of  the  pluit] 
coincide  with  it  in  result,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subatutce 
formed,  since  if  all  of  the  carbon  of  the  starch  remains  in  the  conidtD- 
tion  of  the  secretion,  oxygen  is  evolved  from  the  water  which  is  d^ 
composed  to  supply  the  necessary  quantity  of  hydrogen. 
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If  we  make  a  plant  vegetate  in  water  which  holds  dissolved  ""ill 
quantities  of  inotganic  salts,  we  find  that  as  long  as  the  plant  renuiu 
in  health  it  exercises  upon  these  salts  a  remarkable  discretionary  ponr 
of  absorption,  taking  up  some  and  rejecting  others  which  pass  into  ib 
substance  only  when  by  the  death  or  weakness  of  the  plant  the  bqaw 
enters  the  tubes  by  merely  physical  capillarity.  If  a  plant,  whose  tis- 
sues have  been  thns  imbibed  with  saline  matters,  by  its  own  spontaneous 
power  of  absorption,  be  phiced  in  a  vessel  of  pure  water,  it  will  be 
found  to  give  out  certain  of  the  saline  matters  it  had  taken  np,  hot  to 
retain  others.  In  this  manner  we  may  recognize  the  action  of  inoiganic 
salts  upon  plants  to  be  of  three  kinds;  1st,  directly  poisonoos,  which 
are  rejected  by  the  plant  as  long  as  it  is  in  health,  wd  to  this  dass  be- 
long most  substances  poisonous  to  man;  2nd,  those  to  which  the 
plant  appears  indifferent,  which  are  taken  up  by  it  and  given  off  again, 
without  any  apparent  influence  on  its  growth;  and  Srd,  those  which 
when  absorbed  by  the  plant  are  asnmilated  to  its  proper  tissues,  and 
arc  not  given  up  by  the  plant  to  water  in  which  it  may  be  immersed. 
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The  bodies  of  this  last  class  are  all  combinations  of  alcalies  and 
earths^  with  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids^  in  some  cases  nitric  and 
muriatic  acids,  also  largely  with  organic  acids ;  they  form  the  ashes  of 
the  plant  when  the  organic  matter  is  burned  away,  and  then  usually 
possess  an  alcaline  reaction  from  the  formation  of  carbonates.  As  a 
general  principle  we  may  say,  that  each  plant  requires  for  its  healthy 
growth  inorganic  substances  in  certain  quantity,  and  of  certain  nature ; 
but  replacement  of  one  base  by  another  may  occur  in  certain  cases, 
without  positive  injury  to  the  plant.  Thus,  the  plants  which  yield 
soda  wlien  grown  upon  the  sea-shore  (salsola,  salicomia),  if  transplanted 
to  the  interior,  gradually  lose  the  soda,  and  acquire  potash  in  its  place ; 
so  that  after  a  generation  no  trace  of  the  former  alcali  remains.  The 
ashes  of  oaks  or  pines  grown  upon  a  granitic  or  basaltic  soil,  contain 
an  abundance  of  magnesia  and  of  potash,  whilst  trees  of  the  same  spe- 
cies will  flourish  on  a  limestone  soil,  and  in  their  ashes,  lime  will  be 
the  predominant  ingredient.  But  these  cases  of  substitution  of  one 
base  for  another  in  a  plant  are  still  but  rare  exceptions  to  the  prin- 
ciple, that  each  kind  of  plant  requires  for  its  vigorous  and  healthy 
growth  to  be  supplied  with  inorganic  substances  of  a  specific  nature  and 
in  certain  quantity. 

It  is  this  principle  which  determines  the  more  successful  cultivation 
of  certain  plants  in  certain  soils.  Thus,  if  we  examine  the  composition 
of  the  ashes  of  wheat,  we  find  abundance  of  silica,  phosphoric  acid, 
magnesia,  lime  and  potash.  If  we  sow  wheat  in  a  soil  which  contains 
neither  potash  nor  phosphoric  acid,  some  of  the  materials  necessary  for 
the  perfection  of  the  plant  being  absent,  the  crop  cannot  be  productive ; 
but  if  we  previously  manure  the  soil  with  bone  dust,  with  ashes  of 
weeds,  or  other  substances  which  may  supply  the  necessary  inorganic 
elements,  these  will  be  absorbed,  and  the  plants  obtain  their  full  de- 
velopement.  Even  when  the  quantity  of  the  required  inorganic  base  is 
but  exceedingly  minute,  it  will  stiU  be  collected  by  the  vital  action  of 
the  plant  in  the  necessary  quantity.  Thus,  in  most  sea  plants,  iodide 
of  magnesium  exists  in  such  proportion  as  that  it  afibrds  the  universal 
source  of  iodine  for  all  technical  and  scientific  objects ;  and  yet,  that 
salt,  which  is  excessively  soluble,  is  removed  by  the  plant  from  the  sea- 
water,  which  contains  but  minute  traces  of  it,  and  it  is  retained  in  the 
vegetable  tissue  by  a  power  which  prevents  it  being  washed  out  again.  It 
is  this  power  of  a  plant  to  search  for  and  remove  from  the  soil  all  traces 
of  those  inorganic  bases  which  it  most  requires  that  renders  many  soils 
incapable  of  bearing  successive  crops  of  the  same  kind,  without  the  in- 
termediate application  of  suitable  mineral  manures.  But  if  the  soil  be 
of  such  nature  as  to  contain  itself  those  elements,  it  may  become  truly 
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inexhaastible  foi  the  growth  of  most  species  of  plants.  It  ia  hence  tin) 
soils  formed  bj  the  decomposition  of  basaltic  rocks,  or  of  modem  ]ms, 
are  some  of  the  most  productive  for  srerj  kind  of  crop ;  the  bciliti 
with  which  these  rocks  are  decomposed,  bj  the  action  of  air  and  iista 
provides  a  constant  snpplj  of  soil  absolntelj  new,  and  frocQ  the  caaA 
tution  of  these  rocks,  the  great  varietf  of  their  mineral  componenl! 
renders  such  soils  abundant  in  ever;  element  that  plants  in  gened 
require. 


Of  tie  ConttUntion  of  Soilt  and  of  Manure*. 

From  what  has  been  ab«ady  said,  it  is  easy  to  jadge  of  the  circom- 
stances  which  render  a  soil  barren  or  prodnetive,  but  from  the  impor- 
portance  of  the  subject  to  v^table  physiology  and  to  agriculton^  il 
requires  more  detailed  examination. 

The  org^inic  elements  of  the  phint  being  derived  for  the  most  psit 
from  the  atmosphere,  the  office  of  the  soil,  so  far  as  they  are  coDcemH, 
is  reduced  to  supplying  to  the  root,  during  those  periods  when  there  ii 
not  a  sufficient  expanse  of  foliage  to  absorb  nntriment  from  the  sir, 
the  carbonic  acid  produced  by  the  gradual  rotting  of  the  ligneom 
matter,  and  ulmine,  as  well  as  ammonia  from  the  azotized  elements  of  llie 
manure,  l^or  this  purpose  the  soil  is,  in  respect  to  its  miacral  composidoD, 
unimportant ;  it  should  be  porous,  in  order  to  adimt  of  the  easy  penetts- 
tioD  of  the  rootlets,  and  to  allow  free  access  of  oxygen  to  the  orgimc 
matter  to  form  carbonic  acid ;  it  should  yet  be  close  enough  to  reUia 
moisture  in  the  average  intervals  of  rain,  in  order  that  the  water  neccs- 
sary  for  vegetation  may  not  he  absent. 

These  physical  conditions  are  not,  however,  combined  in  any  one  kind 
of  mineral  material.  If  we  take  a  soil  of  pure  sand,  or  of  pure  limesloM, 
we  find  them  so  loose  and  porous,  that  the  water  filters  off  almost 
immediately  after  falling,  and  the  plants  should  necessarily  perish.  If  a 
soil  consist  of  pure  clay,  its  tenacity  would  be  such,  as  totally  to  pre- 
vent the  access  of  air,  and  all  growth  of  the  absorbing  filaments  of  (be 
roots.  To  combine  the  two  proper  conditions  of  a  soil,  the  clay  should 
be  mixed  with  the  porous  material,  in  proportions  which  vary  with  the 
nature  of  the  plant  to  he  cultivated ;  and  thus  the  simplest  soil,  in  orda 
to  fulfil  its  physical  conditions,  as  supplemental  to  the  atmo^here, 
should  contain  two  mineral  substances,  of  which  one  should  be  cUy, 
and  the  other  lime  or  silica,  and  as  in  practice,  unless  for  some  special 
object,  the  presence  of  caustic  lime  would  prove  injurious  to  the  ab- 
sorbing rootlets,  this  should  be  present  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  as 
in  any  of  the  usual  varieties  of  limestone  rocks. 
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The  proper  action  of  the  soil^  that  which  it  exercises  independently  of 
its  office  in  replacing  the  .atmosphere^  is  to  supply  to  the  plant  those 
inorganic  constituents^  the  importance  of  which  has  been  already 
shown.  For  this  purpose^  a  far  greater  complexity  of  constitution  is 
required.  Thus  there  is  no  plant  that  does  not  contain  both  lime  and 
silica,  and  hence,  in  the  simplest  soil,  both  must  be  present.  There  is 
scarcely  a  plant  whose  ashes  do  not  contain  a  fixed  alcali,  generally  pot- 
ash, and  hence  minerals  which  may  yield,  by  their  decomposition,  the 
necessary  quantity  of  that  base,  should  be  present  in  the  fertile  soil. 
!For  most  plants  also  magnesia  must  be  supplied,  and  for  all  vegetables 
that  are  employed  in  any  important  degree,  as  food  for  man,  or  the  other 
animals,  and  especially  in  the  various  kinds  of  com,  phosphoric  acid.  In 
average  soils,  most  of  these  bodies  are  naturally  present  in  the  necessary 
degree.  When  the  soil  has  originated  in  the  decomposition  of  granitic, 
or  of  slaty  rocks,  the  silica,  the  alumina,  and  the  potash  are  abundantly 
supplied  from  feldspar  and  from  mica :  lime  and  magnesia  also  may  be 
derived  from  associated  minerals ;  but  in  general,  it  is  necessary  to  add 
lime  to  such  soils  in  order  that  the  quantity  necessary  to  full  fertility 
may  be  present.  In  purely  limestone  soils,  clay  and  silicious  gravel 
must  be  added ;  and  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  potash,  the  ashes  of 
other  plants  and  cinders  of  coals.  If  the  soil  be  purely  silicious,  the 
addition  of  clay  and  lime  (marl)  may  bring  it  to  the  proper  composition.. 
In  clays  or  marl,  phosphoric  acid  is  supplied  from  the  contained  mi- 
nerals or  fossil  remains  of  animals,  but  the  most  practical  source  is  to 
restore  as  dung  the  materials  of  preceding  vegetables  which  have  served 
as  food,  and  thus  give  back  to  the  soil  the  several  mineral  ingredients 
which  the  crop  of  the  previous  year  had  taken  from  it. 

In  these  few  words  are  contained  the  theory  of  what  are  termed 
mineral  manures,  with  few  exceptions.  In  adding  lime,  or  marl,  bone 
dust  or  guano  to  a  soil,  we  either  render  its  physical  condition  of  poro- 
sity and  tenacity  more  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  plant,  or  we 
supply  some  ingredient  which  was  either  primitively  deficient  in  the 
soil,  or  had  been  removed  from  it  by  a  previous  crop  of  the  same  kind. 
On  this  last  condition  is  founded  also  the  necessity,  in  an  economic 
agriculture,  of  alternating  crops  which  take  up  from  the  ground  mate- 
rials of  different  kinds.  Thus,  if  wheat  be  grown  upon  a  soil,  the  rocky 
substance  of  which  is  rich  in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  the  crops 
will,  after  a  few  years,  be  unproductive,  and  the  soil  impoverished,  be- 
cause the  rock  decomposes  too  slowly  to  supply  materials  for  the  wheat 
as  fast  as  they  are  required ;  but  if  we  take  from  that  soil  a  crop  of 
wheat  but  once  in  three  years,  and  interpose  some  other  plant,  as  trefoil, 
which  takes  up  but  little  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid,  the  soil  has 
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time  to  recover  its  constitution,  and  the  aeries  of  crops  thus  anan 
ill  rotatory  order,  so  far  £rom  impoTerishing  the  soil,  may  bring  il  i 
higher  degree  of  richness,  by  the  additions  made  to  its  azotized  orgi 
GomponentB,  by  the  roots  and  rejected  leaves  of  the  various  plants  t) 
are  left  upon  it,  and  the  taonnre  derived  from  the  consumption  of 
produce  by  animals. 

The  advantage  of  a  rolaiion  of  crop*  may  be  thus  deduced  from 
necessity  of  the  soil  renewisg  its  mineral  constituents,  by  the  grad 
decomposition  of  the  subjacent  rocky  matter  (subsoil.)  Bat  the  obi 
Tations  of  Macaire  and  DecandoUe,  indicate  another  and  possibly  i 
less  important  reason  for  its  nse.  These  physiologists  have  found,  t 
from  the  rootlets  of  a  plant  the  same  process  of  excretion  is  carried  i 
as  by  its  stem  and  leaves,  and  that  brown-coloored  substances 
exuded,  which  possess  much  analogy  vith  tamda,  and  vhich  are  poi» 
ons  to  plants  of  the  same  kind,  when  dissolved  in  the  v-ater  with  *li 
their  roots  are  supplied.  On  the  other  hand,  the  excretory  prodncts 
one  plant  may  be  used  without  injury,  and  even  advantageously  for  I 
growth  of  another  plant  of  a  different  natural  family,  and  in  this  resp 
the  grasses,  and  the  leguminous  plants,  are  most  remarkable.  It 
hence,  probably,  for  example,  that  wheat  unfits  the  soil  for  the  groi 
of  another  crop  of  wheat,  not  merely  by  removing  the  potash  and  phi 
phoric  acid  which  are  required  for  the  perfection  of  its  parts,  but  it  a 
gives  out  a  substance  poisonous  to  a  plant  of  the  same  kind,  hot  whi 
acta  beneficially  upon  the  rootlets  of  a  leguminous  plant,  favouring 
growth,  whilst  the  soil  has  time  to  regain  from  the  subsoil  the  inorgu 
materials  of  which  it  had  been  deprived. 

The  utility  of  manures  may  now  be  easily  understood ;  their  acb 
is  either  as  bone-earth,  marl,  hme,  guano  or  silicious  gravel,  to  supf 
to  the  soil  some  mineral  ingredient  in  which  it  had  been  deficient,  or 
provide  as  by  the  ordinary  vegetable  or  animal  mannres,  soot,  b 
organic  matter,  which,  by  its  decomposition,  may  give  out  carbonic  K 
and  ammonia  for  the  nutrition  of  the  young  plants.  In  some  few  eaa 
the  action  of  manures  is  more  indirect ;  thus,  the  leguminous  plan 
(trefoil)  require  but  little  inorganic  matter,  but  much  ammonia,  and  j 
there  is  no  manure  so  efficient,  in  the  promotion  of  their  growUi 
piaster  of  Paris,  (sulphate  of  lime).  The  plant,  however,  contains  i 
sulphate  of  lime  j  it  is  not  absorbed.  The  action  of  this  manure  i 
pears  to  be,  as  was  first  suggested  by  Liebig,  that  acting  on  those  so' 
stances  of  the  nlmine  family,  which  always  retain  a  large  quanti^ 
ammonia  intimately  united  in  the  soil,  it  forms  by  double  decompositio 
ulmate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  last  being  soluble, 
easily  absorbed  by  the  rootlets  of  the  plant,  and  the  nitrogen  a 
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to  its  tissues.  Another  view  is,  however,  supplied  by  the  observations 
of  Boussingault.  The  leguminous  plants  grow  rapidly  and  require  a 
great  deal  of  hme,  which  they  could  not  take  up  as  carbonate,  but  the 
gypsum  is  so  far  soluble  that  by  means  of  it  the  lime  is  carried  into  the 
tissues  of  the  plant,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  is  then  decomposed  and 
probably  exhaled  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  returned  to  the  soil. 

With  regard  to  organic  manures,  their  great  value  depends  on  the 
proportion  of  nitrogen  they  supply.  In  plants,  the  great  mass  of  nitro- 
gen is  always  deposited  in  organs,  as  the  seed,  the  tuber,  &c.,  which  for 
that  very  reason  are  sought  after  and  collected  by  man,  either  as  food, 
or  for  medicinal  purposes,  from  the  active  (azotized)  principles  they 
contain.  The  roots,  stems  and  leaves  of  the  plants,  such  as  are  rejected 
*in  the  collection  of  the  crop,  contain  little  nitrogen,  they  being  rejected 
as  useless  for  that  very  reason.  Hence  the  residue  of  a  former  season 
may  manure  the  land  abundantly,  so  far  as  carbon  is  concerned,  but  be 
quite  incapable  of  supplying  nitrogen,  and  in  providing  materials  for  a 
future  abundant  crop.  The  object  of  the  agriculturist  must  be,  so  far 
as  organic  material  is  concerned,  to  supply  nitrogen,  especially  for  such 
plants  as  the  different  species  of  com,  which  are  incapable  of  deriving 
that  important  element  directly  from  the  atmosphere.  The  value  of  an 
organic  manure  may,  therefore,  for  particular  purposes,  be  considered  as 
being  measured  by  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  it  contains,  and  the 
directness  or  indirectness  of  the  benefit  derivable  from  it,  depends  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  nitrogen  is  combined.  If  mere  ammoniacal 
salts  be  used,  or  materials,  as  animal  manures,  urine,  &c.,  which  soon 
form  ammoniacal  salts  by  their  putrefaction,  the  whole  benefit  of  the 
manure  is  given  to  the  crops  immediately  succeeding  its  application ; 
but  if  organic  substances  be  employed  which  resist  decomposition,  their 
nitrogen  is  evolved  but  slowly,  and  though  little  immediate  amelioration 
be  observed  from  their  addition  to  the  soil,  their  influence  is  gradually 
and  steadily  exerted,  and  becomes  ultimately  sensible  to  the  full  degree, 
proportional  to  the  nitrogen  they  contain. 

A  mode  of  restoring  to  the  soil  the  principles  it  had  lost  by  indiscreet 
cultivation,  is  that  of  fallowing.  It  is  a  method  synonymous  with  an 
ignorant  and  improvident  agriculture.  The  soil  having,  by  over  work 
lost,  on  the  one  hand,  some  of  its  essential  mineral  ingredients,  requires 
time  to  gather,  by  the  decomposition  of  the  underlying  subsoil,  or  rock, 
a  proper  quantity  of  them  to  supply  the  elements  of  the  succeeding 
crops,  and  having  been  deprived  of  its  organic  elements,  especially  the 
nitrogen,  it  must  be  allowed  to  gain  from  the  atmosphere  a  suitable 
quantity  of  ammonia,  or  by  the  gradual  rotting  of  the  roots  of  the  pre- 
ceding crop,  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  suitable  to  the  wants  of  that 
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which  is  to  follow.  But  all  these  effects  may  be  more  pnfecUj 
more  profitably  secured  by  the  interveotjoa^  in  a  suocrasion  sail 
arranged,  of  other  crops  which  exercise  apon  the  soil  actioos  altetni 
opposed. 

Thus  by  alteroating  cereal  or  white  crops  which  remove  from  tlte 
large  quantities  of  silica,  of  alcalies,  and  of  phosphoric  acid,  with 
bage  or  green  crops,  or  root  crops,  which  require  abondance  of  1 
and  magnesia,  there  are  brought  into  play  such  diversified  ctu 
cal  actions  as  may  allow  the  soil  to  restore  itself  from  time  to  tine, 
replacing,  from  the  continuous  weathering  of  its  materials,  the  elemi 
it  had  lost;  whilst  by  the  varied  mechanical  processes  which  the  sen 
crops  involve,  according  as  they  are  fibrous  or  taprooted,  and  poieC 
to  different  depths  beneath  the  surface,  the  action  of  air  and  water  aj 
the  rocky  material  of  the  soil  becomes  accelerated,  and  the  lenei 
provision  of  freshly-fonned  soil  becomes  more  rapidly  available.  ' 
various  systems  of  rotation  of  crops  founded  upon  those  prindp 
have  been  founded  in  practice  by  eminent  agriculturists  to  give  lU 
fully  conformable  in  advantage  to  what  theory  indicates,  and  then 
absolutely  no  other  reason  assignable  for  allowing  a  field  to  lie  i 
every  second  oi  third  year  in  fallow,  but  ignorance  on  the  part  of  : 
farmer  of  what  could  otherwise  he  effected  on  it. 

It  remains  only  to  notice,  in  relation  to  the  theory  of  the  growth 
plants,  a  few  additional  circumstances  connected  with  the  formatioo 
some  of  their  peculiar  principles.  It  is  not  unusual  to  hear,  from  ev 
intelligent  agriculturists,  objections  to  the  cultivation  of  certain  plac 
on  the  grounds  of  their  exhausting  the  soil  too  much.  A  pluit  c 
hansts  the  soil  only  in  consequence  of  its  forming  in  proportita] 
quantity  some  substance,  the  elements  of  which  are  derived  from  tl 
soil,  and  which  constitute  in  almost  every  case  the  valnaUe  poitii 
of  the  plant.  Wieat  exhausts  the  soil,  because  it  derives  ther^rom  ti 
large  quantity  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  which  its  grain  contain 
but  it  is  precisely  that  great  quantity  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  ac 
which  renders  wheat  more  valuable  in  the  market  than  oata  or  bark 
Tobacco  exhausts  the  soil,  because  it  takes  up  abundance  of  nitiogc 
with  which  it  forms  its  uicotin ;  the  more  of  the  active  principle  tl 
plant  produces,  the  more  it  exhausts  the  soil,  but  in  the  same  proportioi 
the  greater  value  does  it  possess  when  sold.  To  produce  indigo,  nitr 
gen  must  be  suppUed  to  the  plants  by  abundance  of  rich  manore ;  i 
crop  is  more  exhausting;  hot  without  the  nitrogen  no  coloortog  matt 
cotdd  he  formed,  and  the  plant  should  be  completely  worthies 
Examples  of  this  kind  might  be  adduced  in  any  number,  bat  tba 
snffice  topkce  in  a  diatinc^  though  popular  aspect^  the  geaeial  prindp 
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that  where  a  plant  exhausts  the  soil,  especially  as  to  its  nitrogen,  it 
is  for  the  production  of  the  substance  which  gives  the  plant  its  com- 
mercial value  and  importance,  and  that  hence  the  quantity  of  manure 
necessary  for  the  production  of  an  abundant  crop,  is  fully  repaid  by  the 
improved  quality  of  the  produce. 

To  this  general  principle  there  exists,  however,  a  practical  exception 
which  requires  some  notice  as  it  embraces  the  cultivation  of  some  very 
important  plants.  The  substances,  sugar  and  starch,  as  well  as  the 
forms  of  ligneous  fibre,  which  constitute  the  commercial  flax  and  hemp, 
do  not  contain  nitrogen,  and  yet  the  plants  which  are  cultivated  for 
their  production  are  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  may  be  considered  as,  after  the 
cereal  plants,  the  most  powerful  exhausters  of  a  soil.  The  nitrogen,  as 
well  as  the  large  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  which  these  plants  con- 
tain,  exists  therein  in  forms  which  do  not  concur  to  the  commercial 
value  of  the  produce,  and  under  the  imperfect  modes  of  agriculture, 
which  for  the  most  part  prevail,  these  materials  are  sacrificed  and 
thrown  away;  but  it  becomes  an  important  object  to  utilize  them, 
and  were  it  done  to  the  degree  easily  feasible  in  practice,  the  exhausting 
quahty  of  such  crops  as  flax,  hemp,  &c.  might  be  materially  dimin- 
ished if  not  removed,  and  the  cost  of  their  cultivation  lessened  in  a 
corresponding  degree. 

In  the  starch  manufactories  near  Paris,  for  example,  it  has  become 
usual  to  top-dress  meadows  with  the  water  that  has  been  used  to  wash 
the  potato  pulp  or  wheaten  flour,  from  which  the  starch  was  prepared. 
A  similar  plan  has  been  lately  adopted  in  this  country,  and  with  the 
same  success.  The  potash,  lime,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  of  the 
plant,  none  of  which  belong  to  -the  starch,  were  dissolved  in  the  water, 
and  being  absorbed  by  the  soil,  aflbrded  the  materials  of  growth  to  the 
succeeding  crop,  by  which  the  amount  of  produce  obtained  was  ren- 
dered manifold  -what  otherwise  could  have  been  expected.  In  the  flax 
cultivation,  the  steep  water  is  so  very  rich  in  azotized  and  saline  sub- 
stances, that  if  let  run  into  rivers  it  kills  the  fish,  and  such  practice  is 
prohibited,  but  if  it  be  spread  over  the  land,  it  affords  a  most  nutri- 
tive top-dressing,  restoring  almost  completely  the  materials  which  the 
previous  crop  had  taken  out  of  the  soil. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  restoration  of  the  fertile  qualities  of 
the  soil,  is  the  promotion  of  the  weathering  of  its  rocky  constituents 
under  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  by  means  of  drainage.  The  pro- 
minent object  of  drainage  in  this  country,  is  of  course  to  give  .to  the 
cultivated  plants  something  analogous  to  the  condition  of  climate  which 
they  possess  in  those  locaUties,  whence  they  originally  were  derived. 
All  of  the  important  plants  which  we  employ  as  food,  are  natives  of 
63 
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climates,  natuiall;  drier  than  that  of  this  coantrv,  aocl  hence  in  or 
that  they  may  vegetate  with  proper  luiuriance,  the  soil  should  not 
vet.  Further,  the  dampness  of  this  country  throws  back  the  period 
ripening  of  the  grain  crops  to  so  late  a  period,  as  to  expose  the  ban 
to  all  the  uncertainty  of  late  autumnal  weather,  when  the  temperal 
falls  so  low  that  the  conditions  of  true  ripening  cannot  take  pli 
Moreover,  the  constant  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  a  wet  soil,  p 
vents  its  becoming  warmed  by  the  sun's  heat;  it  remains  cold,  and  veg« 
tion  is  arrested.  The  richer  grasses  cannot  exist  in  it,  and  ha 
those  tenacious  clays  which  retain  water  closely  within  their  mass  ■■ 
particularly  termed  cold  toiU,  even  by  the  practical  fanner,  whose  a\ 
rience  of  the  result  has  enabled  him  to  anticipate  the  judgment 
science  aa  to  the  cause. 

To  these  physical  and  mechanical  advantages  of  draining  the  h 
of  countries  naturally  so  moist  as  the  British  Islands,  are  to  be  add 
the  very  important  chemical  results  ofthe  percolation  of  water  throng 
out  the  mass  of  soil  which  takes  place  in  well  conducted  drainij 
The  water  which  falls  from  the  atmosphere  always  holds  dissolved  o 
bonic  acid,  oxygen  and  ammonia.  In  passing  through  the  soil,  tba 
gases  are  absorbed  by  the  plants  and  by  the  soil,  and  serve  directly 
their  nutrition,  they  also  acting  on  the  organic  matters  of  the  s 
favour  their  decomposition,  and  the  snpply  of  food  to  the  yoang  m 
lets.  Further  the  rocky  or  gravelly  materials  of  the  soil,  acted  apon 
the  continuous  contact  of  this  aerated  water,  are  decomposed,  lime 
dissolved,  potash,  magnesia,  and  phosphoric  acid  are  set  free  from  tl 
minerals  in  which  previously  they  had  hcen  locked  up,  and  thus  I 
means  of  drainage,  new  soil  is  formed,  -the  loss  of  elements  by  croppii 
may  he  restored,  and  from  the  porosity  which  the  free  passage  of  ll 
water  throughont  the  soil  necessarily  produces,  the  rootlets  of  li 
plants  are  enabled  to  spread  far  deeper  into  the  soil  in  search  of  nub 
mentj  and  thus  to  render  available  a  depth  of  soil  Uiat  by  no  otli 
means  conld  be  made  useful  to  the  agriculturist. 

Without  seeking  to  enter  into  the  general  question  of  the  inflaen 
of  the  physical  agents  on  vegetation,  which,  for  its  discussion  won 
require  more  extended  Umits,  and  lead  to  considerations  too  far  removi 
from  chemistry  to  justify  its  introduction,  I  shall,  in  concluding  tl 
sketch  of  the  chemistry  of  vegetation,  notice  the  peculiar  action  whii 
light  exercises  upon  plants.  It  is  not  merely  that  it  acts  as  a  genei 
stimulus,  and  thus  provokes  the  activity  of  nutrition,  which  detcrmia 
the  ultimate  result  of  the  purification  of  the  atmosphere  by  plants,  ai 
that  its  withdrawal  is  followed,  with  plants  as  with  higher  beings,  by 
torpor  and  tendency  to  reet,  which  closes  their  petals,  sod  folds  the 
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leaves  at  night ;  but  in  the  production  of  the  coloured  parts  of  plants 
the  agency  of  Lght  is  indispensable.  A  plant  which  grows  in  darkness, 
as  in  the  gallery  of  a  mine,  no  matter  to  what  size  its  form  may  reach 
by  means  of  a  copious  supply  of  food,  remains  soft,  its  wood  unformed, 
its  colour  pale ;  the  chlorophyll  not  being  generated,  unless  under  the 
ii^Quence  of  light.  For  culinary  purposes  precisely  tliis  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  covering  up  the  stems  of  celery  and  asparagus,  the  softness 
and  whiteness  admired  upon  the  table  being  the  evidence  of  the  sick 
and  abortive  organization  of  the  stem. 

The  action  of  light  in  favouring  the  production  of  colour  in  plants 
is,  however,  accompanied  by  a  more  material  change.  The  petals,  and 
all  coloured  parts  of  plants,  except  the  leaves,  absorb  oxygen  from  the 
air.  Tl^s  is  precisely  what  we  find  a  number  of  bodies  to  effect,  when 
passing  from  their  colourless  condition  to  that  in  which  their  proper 
colour  is  displayed.  Thus,  white  indigo  becomes  blue  by  absorbing 
oxygen.  Thus  rocelline,  by  absorbing  oxygen  and  giving  off  water,  forms 
erythrolitmic  acid.  It  is  thus,  too,  that,  by  deoxidizing  agents  we  may 
remove  the  colour  from  logwood,  archil,  and  the  flowers  of  most  plants, 
and  restore  their  tints  by  again  admitting  it.  Frequently  also  the  gene- 
ration of  the  coloured  substance  is  accompanied  not  merely  by  an  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen,  but  by  an  escape  of  carbonic  acid ;  this,  which  is 
shown  in  the  laboratory  in  forming  orceine  from  erythrine,  appears  to 
take  place  in  the  tissue  of  most  flowers,  which  rapidly  give  out  carbonic 
acid  for  some  time  after  they  have  first  opened. 

In  similar  actions,  carried  on  in  the  laboratory  by  means  of  chlorine, 
the  influence  of  light  in  furthering  the  removal  of  hydrogen,  and  even 
of  carbon,  if  water  be  present,  is  most  remarkable,  and  illustrates  the 
operation  of  that  physical  agent  in  producing  the  colours  of  plants  in  a 
distinct  and  satisfactory  way.  This  action  has  been,  however,  so  fully 
noticed  in  describing  the  general  chemical  agencies  of  light  (p.  51) 
and  the  action  of  chlorine  on  colouring  matters,  (p.  948,)  that  I 
deem  it  necessary  only  to  refer  to  what  has  been  there  said  upon  the 
subject. 
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In  describing  the  various  classes  of  organic  bodies  which  hare  hither) 
come  under  our  notice,  I  have  made  no  distinction  as  to  their  aaimal  ( 
vegetable  origin,  for  the  point  of  view  under  which  they  were  then  coi 
sidered,  and  the  properties  which  the;  manifested,  were  indcpendeDt  ( 
their  source.  It  was  thus  with  cthal,  the  fatty  acids,  and  colourta 
matters,  and  indeed,  in  many  instances,  the  same  substances  were  foam 
to  be  products  of  both  kingdoms  of  organized  nature.  In  the  presei 
chapter  I  purpose  to  describe,  so  far  as  our  accurate  knowledge  extendi 
the  chemical  history  of  those  bodies,  which  I  characterized  in  anotht 
place  (p.  662,}  as  bciog  rather  organized  than  orgauie,  as  constitnliiu 
not  merely  a  product  of  the  vital  operations  of  the  being,  but  tli 
mechanism  itself  by  which  these  vital  operations  are  carried  on,  t 
making  part  of  the  tissues  esseutial  to  its  proper  organization  and  life 
and  ss  being,  whilst  in  conaeiion  with  the  animal  and  participating  ii 
its  life,  protected  from  the  truly  chemical  reactions  of  their  proper  cle 
ments,  which,  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  especially  in  contact  will 
air  and  water,  rapidly  assume  simpler  forms  of  union,  and  breaking  u 
the  complex  animal  tissue  into  a  crowd  of  binary  compounds,  indac 
the  change  well  known  as  putrefaellou. 

In  connexion  with  these  substances,  which  form  the  basis  of  th 
tissues  and  organs  of  the  animal  frame,  I  will  bring  under  nurve 
the  processes  by  which,  from  the  atmosphere,  or  from  the  materials  ( 
our  food,  the  substance  of  our  organs  is  continually  renewed,  thei 
growth  provided  for,  and  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  continaanc 
of  health  and  life  maintained.  The  functions  of  respiration  and  < 
digestion,  so  far  as  the  chemical  phenomena  which  they  embrace  ai 
known — the  composition  of  those  secretions  and  excretions,  who; 
agency  in  the  furtherance  of  those  processes  has  been  studied,  will  ha 
be  described;  and  finally,  the  composition  of  those  excretions,  wbic 
have  for  their  office  the  separation  of  elements  unfit  for  the  nutntic 
of  the  being,  or  which  are  not  intended  for  its  support. 
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In  each  of  these  divisions,  I  shall  add  to  the  description  of  the  com- 
position and  properties  of  these  tissues  or  secretions  in  the  state  of 
health,  such  facts,  in  reference  to  the  modifications  introduced  by  dis- 
ease, as  have  been  observed  with  proper  accuracy. 


SECTION  I. 

OF  THE   COMPOSITION    OP  THE   ANIMAL  TISSUES. 

A.   Of  the  Albuminous  Materials  of  the  Tissues. 

Of  Fibrine. 

This  substance  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  muscular  tissue,  and  forms 
an  important  constituent  of  the  blood.     In  the  latter,  it  exists  dissolved 
during  life,  but  separates  after  death,  or  extraction  from  the  body,  pro- 
ducing, with  the  colouring  material,  the  phenomenon  of  coagulation. 
In  the  muscles,  the  fibrine  is  arranged  in  a  truly  organized  and  living 
condition,  constituting  the  contractile  fibres,  in  which  it  is  so  inter- 
woven with  nervous  and  vascular  filaments  as  to  render  its  isolation  im- 
possible.    To  obtain  pure  fibrine,  therefore,  we  have  recourse  to  blood, 
which,  if  immediately  on  being  drawn  it  be  briskly  agitated  with  a  little 
bundle  of  twigs,  does  not  coagulate,  but  the  fibrine  is  deposited  on  the 
twigs  in  soft  tenacious  masses ;  these,  being  washed  to  remove  any  ad- 
hering colouring  matter,  and  digested  in  alcohol  and  ether  to  remove 
some  traces    of  fatty  substances    that  adhere  to  it,  constitute   pure 
fibrine,  which  may  be  dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  appears  then  as  a 
yellowish  opaque  mass,  hard,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  :  if  it  be  at  all 
transparent,  this  results  from  traces  of  adhering  fat.      It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol  and  ether ;  it  absorbs,  however,  so  much  water  as  to 
treble  its  weight,  and  thereby  recovers  the  volume,  softness  and  flexi- 
bility it  possessed  before  being  dried.      This  moisture  is  not  sensible  to 
the  hand,  but  by  strong  pressure  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper,  it 
may  be  removed  and  the  fibrine  rendered  completely  dry.     When  boiled 
with  water  for  a  great  length  of  time,  fibrine  is  decomposed  and  dis- 
solves, but  it  does  not  form  any  kind  of  gelatine. 

Fibrine  is  remarkable  for  decomposing  deutoxide  of  hydrogen  rapidly 
by  catalytic  force,  (pp.  229,  357),  evolving  oxygen.  Several  of  the 
animal  tissues  produce  this  effect,  though  not  containing  fibrine.  Albu- 
men is,  however,  totally  destitute  of  it. 

Fibrine  absorbs  cold  oil  of  vitriol,  and  swells  up  to  a  yellow  trans- 
parent jelly.      On  the  addition  of  water,  it  shrinks  up  and  becomes 
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hard ;  but  if  all  tbe  excess  of  acid  be  washed  away,  the  residual  mts 
which  is  a  neutral  compound  of  fibriue  and  sulphuric  acid,  dissolves  ii 
pure  water.  "With  nitric  acid  fibrine  evolves  nitrogen  and  nitric  oiid* 
and  forms  a  yellow  powder,  xanthoproteic  acid,  to  which  I  shall  sbortl 
recur.  Tribasic  pbosplioric  acid,  and  acelic  acid  dissolve  fibrine.  Thi 
solution  is  precipitated  by  tbe  mineral  acids  and  hy  caastic  potash,  a 
excess  of  which  last,  however,  redissolves  the  precipitate.  The  mono 
or  bibasic  phosphoric  acids,  act  as  sulphuric  acid  towards  fibrine.  I 
perfectly  dry  fibrine  be  digested  in  strong  moriatic  acid,  it  swells  up 
and  after  a  few  minutes  dissolves  into  a  rich  dart  blue  liquid.  Ni 
gas  is  evolved.  This  blue  liquor  is  precipitated  by  the  yeJlow  [wus 
siate  of  potash. 

Fibrine  is  dissolved  even  by  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash,  ant 
appears  thereby  to  neutralize  the  alcah  almost  completely.  This  sola 
tion  is  coagulated  by  alcohol  and  by  acids,  but  not  by  heat.  The  pre 
cipitates  given  by  acetic  and  tribaaic  phosphoric  acids  are  redssolred  bj 
an  excess. 

If  sulphate  of  soda,  or  nitrate  of  potash  be  added  to  newly  dnwi 
blood,  its  coagulation  is  prevented ;  and  if  fibrine  be  digested  in  i 
strong  solution  of  nitre,  it  dissolves,  forming  a  thick  liquid,  which  ii 
coagulated  by  heat,  by  alcohol  and  acids,  and  is  precipitated  by  the  salts 
of  mercury,  lead  and  copper,  and  by  yellow  pruasiate  of  potash.  This 
property  of  fibrine  will  again  come  under  notice. 

The  composition  of  fibrine  has  been  expressed  by  the  formoli 
Cmo^smNiooOmo  +  P^-  It^  contains,  besides,  minute  quantities  of  hme 
and  magnesia,  so  that  when  icinerated,  it  leaves  0-77  per  cent  of  sul- 
phates and  phosphates  of  those  bases,  but  as  I  have  already  eipUinol 
it  is  one  of  these  substances  of  which,  though  we  may  by  analysis  deter- 
mine their  absolute  per  centage  constitution,  yet  we  cannot  attempt  to 
assign  by  a  rational  formula  any  theory  of  the  mode  of  union  of  their 
elements.  Under  the  head  of  proton  this  point  wdl  be  more  specially 
discassed. 


0/  AUmmen. 

This  substance  is  even  more  extensively  distributed  through  the 
animal  frame  than  fibrine.  Like  fibrine  it  exists  in  two  conditions,  one 
soluble,  and  the  other  insoluble  in  water;  but  whereas  the  fibrine 
loses  its  solubihty  almost  instantly  on  being  withdrawn  from  the  body, 
albumen  may  retain  that  state  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  its  history  is 
therefore  more  complete.  In  its  soluble  form  it  exists  in  the  blood, 
the  egg,  in  the  serous  secretions,  in  the  humours  of  the  eye,  kc;  in 
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the  insoluble  or  coagulated  form^  it  constitutes  a  portion  of  most  of  the 
solid  tissues.  Albumen  derives  its  name  from  its  constituting  the  mass 
of  white  of  egg. 

Soluble  Albumen, — ^This  is  obtained  in  the  solid  form  by  evaporating 
to  dryness,  at  a  temperature  wliich  shall  not  exceed  120**,  the  serum  of 
blood  or  white  of  egg,  tlie  membranous  investments  of  the  latter  having 
been  torn  up  by  triturating  with  some  angular  fragments  of  glass.  The 
dry  mass  is  yellow,  transparent,  hard,  tough,  and  contains,  besides  the 
albumen,  the  salts  and  some  other  constituents  of  the  blood,  or  white  of 
egg,  in  minute  quantity.  These  are  extracted  by  digestion  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  which  leave  the  albumen  pure.  When  thus  completely  dry, 
it  may  be  heated  beyond  212**  without  passing  into  the  coagulated  con- 
dition. If  digested  in  cold  water,  it  gradually  swells  up  and  finally 
dissolves.  This  solution,  when  heated  to  a  temperature  between  140® 
and  150®,  coagulates.  If  dilute,  the  solution  may  even  be  heated  to 
163^  without  coagulating,  and  when  present  in  very  small  quantity,  the 
albumen  may  not  separate  until  the  water  boils.  When  once  coagulated 
in  tills  manner,  albumen  is  totally  insoluble  in  water ;  it  is  changed  into 
its  second  form.  Tlie  solution  of  albumen  is  precipitated  by  alcohol, 
by  acids,  and  metalhc  salts,  exactly  as  the  solution  of  fibrine  in  salt- 
petre. The  only  distinction  that  can  be  drawn  between  the  two  is,  that 
the  saline  solution  of  fibrine  is  partially  decomposed  by  the  addition  of 
a  large  quantity  of  water. 

The  precipitates  yielded  by  solution  of  albumen  with  metaUic  salts, 
are  mixtures  of  two  distinct  substances ;  one  a  compound  of  albumen 
with  the  acids,  the  other  a  compound  of  albumen  with  the  metallic 
oxide  ;  the  former  is  generally  somewhat  soluble,  the  latter  insoluble, 
and  hence  results  the  application  of  albumen,  as  an  antidote  to  mineral 
poisons,  such  as  corrosive  sublimate  and  blue-stone. 

Albumen  is  also  coagulated  by  many  organic  bodies,  as  tannic  acid 
and  kreasote,  which  last  acts  catalytically,  as  a  very  minute  quantity  of 
it  coagulates  a  large  quantity  of  albumen,  without  entering  into  combi- 
nation with  it. 

Coagulated  Albumc7i  is  obtained  by  heating  serum  of  the  blood,  or 
white  of  egg,  to  between  140®  and  160**,  so  that  they  sohdify ;  washing 
the  mass  with  water,  digesting  with  alcohol  and  ether  until  all  soluble 
is  removed,  and  then  drying  with  care.  Thus  prepared,  it  retains  some 
inorganic  salts,  principally  phosphate  of  lime,  from  which  it  may  be 
obtained  free  as  follows : — The  serum  of  blood  is  to  be  coagulated  by 
muriatic  acid ;  the  coagulum  washed  with  acidulated  water,  and  then  so 
much  pure  water  added  as  may  dissolve  it.  This  solution  being  then 
decomposed  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  pure  albumen  is  separated  as 
a  flocculent  white  precipitate. 
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When  dry  it  ia  yellow  and  transparent ;  in  ever;  chemical  chincts, 
except  its  relation  to  deatoxide  of  hydrogen,  it  identiBes  itself  witk 
fibrine,  and  it  is  hence  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  details  of  tli« 
reactions ;  in  its  composition  it  is  very  closely  related  to  it ;  theii 
organic  element  is  almost  absolutely  the  same,  and  they  diSer  odIj  ic 
the  quantity  of  sulphur ;  the  formula  assigned  for  albumen  bejns 
CuoHgnNjogOMo  +  PS4.  The  quantity  of  ashea  remainiog  from  albu- 
men is  greater  than  &om  fibrine. 


Proteme — lU  Verivativet. 

The  comparative  history  of  tlie  above  bodies  aa  now  given  leads  \b 
considerable  doubt,  as  to  how  far  they  are  chemically  distinct,  althoogfa 
their  physiological  characters  are  so  different,  Mulder,  to  whose  wxd- 
ratfl  researches  we  are  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  our  knowledgt 
of  the  constitution  of  these  bodies,  looks  upon  both  as  compounds  d 
the  real  organic  substance,  wliich  he  terms  prote'ine,  with  sulphurets  of 
phosphorus.  In  fact,  as  he  states,  the  sulphnr  and  phosphorus  may  be 
removed  by  very  simple  methods,  and  the  body  (proteine)  which  ibea 
remains  deserves  attentive  study. 

When  albumen,  fibrine,  cheese  or  flesh,  is  freed  by  digestion  in  water, 
alcohol  and  ether,  from  all  bodies  soluble  in  these  liquids,  and  that  bv 
dilute  muriatic  acid  all  earthy  salts  have  been  removed,  it  is  to  be  di^ 
solved  in  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  heated  to  1£0°, 
whereby  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  form  phosphate  of  potash  and 
sulphuret  of  potassium.  From  the  filtered  liquor  the  protem  may  then 
be  precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  which  must  be  added  only  in  very  slight 
excess,  otherwise  the  precipitate  would  be  redissolved. 

Proton,  according  to  Miilder,  forms  greyish-white  gelatinous  toc\i, 
which,  when  dried,  become  hard  and  yeUow,  and  give  an  amber 
coloured  powder.  It  absorbs  water,  swells  up,  and  regains  the  appeu- 
ance  it  had  before  being  dried.  By  long  boiling  with  water  it  is  decom- 
posed and  dissolved. 

Prote'ine  dissolves  in  all  very  dilute  acids,  forming  neutral  compounds 
which  are  insoluble  in  strong  acid  liquors,  and  are  hence  precipitated  on 
the  addition  of  strong  acids,  except  the  acetic  and  tribasic  phosphoric 
acids.  With  oil  of  vitriol  it  combiner  as  described  under  the  head  of 
fibrine,  and  forma  proteo-tulpkuric  acid.  It  combines  also  with  earthy 
and  metallic  oxides,  forming  insoluble  compounds,  which  are  identical  in 
characters  with  those  obtained  with  albumen. 

The  composition  of  proteine,  as  found  by  Miilder,  and  confirmed  by 
the  analyses  of  it«  acid  and  basic  combinations,  is  expressed  fay  the 
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formula  C40H81N5O1J.  We  may  evidently  consider  albumen  and  fibrine 
as  compounds  df  protein,  for  if  we  represent  proteine  by  the  symbol 
Prt.  albumen  becomes  Prt.29  +  PS4  and  iSbrine  is  Prt.20  +  PSj.  I 
consider,  however,  that  the  state  of  combination  of  these  bodies  requires 
some  further  consideration. 

Miilder  asserts  that  proteine  constitutes  the  basis,  not  merely  of 
the  animal  substances  now  under  examination,  but  that  it  exists 
also  in  vegetable  albumen,  gluten  and  legumine,  (p.  771,)  and  con- 
stitutes the  pure  caseous  matter  of  milk,  considering  that  the  similarity 
of  properties  and  composition  in  these  bodies,  proves  their  organic 
element  to  be  identical.  We  have  seen,  indeed,  that  between  albumen 
and  iSbrine,  the  distinctive  chemical  characters  are,  if  any,  so  trivial,  as 
to  leave  no  firm  ground  for  their  distinction  in  that  way,  but  if  we  ex- 
amine the  evidence  of  their  being  compounds  of  protein  with  sulphur 
and  phosphorus,  we  shall  find  them  inconclusive.  First,  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  such  sulphurets  of  phosphorus  exist  as  PS2  and  PS4 ;  second, 
the  compounds  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  do  not  manifest  any  ten- 
dency whatsoever  to  combination ;  and  third,  in  all  the  reactions  of 
albumen  and  fibrine,  the  protein  on  the  one  hand,  the  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  on  the  other,  act  as  if  they  were  totally  distinct.  I  look 
upon  albumen  and  fibrine,  whilst  in  connexion  with  the  body,  as 
organized  and  living  substances,  in  whose  functions  the  minute  quantity 
of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  may  act  an  important  part,  as  a  catalytic 
body.  The  proteine,  I  consider,  not  with  Mulder  as  the  basis  of  our 
tissues,  but  as  the  simplest  product  of  their  decomposition.  It  enters 
into  combination  with  acids  and  with  bases,  as  indigo  or  morphia  do, 
which  I  look  upon  as  totally  foreign  to  the  character  of  a  body  possessed 
of  vital  properties. 

The  view  which  has  been  just  described  and  which  I  advanced  in  the 
first  edition  of  this  work,  at  the  time  when  the  protein  theory  was  uni- 
versally admitted,  has  recently  received  full  confirmation  from  the 
researches  of  Liebig  and  other  chemists  of  the  German  school,  who  have 
experimentally  established  the  fallacy  of  the  protein  theory,  at  least 
as  Mulder  first  proposed  it. 

It  is  in  fact  now  admitted  that  the  albuminous  bodies  contain  much 
more  sulphur  and  phosphorus  than  Mulder  had  supposed,  and  that  his 
formulae  above  given,  do  not  satisfactorily  express  their  constitution. 
It  is  now  even  a  disputed  point  whether  any  such  body  as  protein,  free 
from  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  can  be  obtained.  Although  it  is  diiOftcult 
to  judge  among  the  conflicting  statements  on  the  subject,  I  do  believe 
that  by  treatment  with  reagents  aU  sulphur  and  phosphorus  may  be 
removed,  and  an  organic  product  will  remain,  which  may  be  called 
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protein,  if  it  be  so  wished ;  but  I  consider,  aa  I  long  since  annotiDcn 
that  snob  body  is  in  no  way  the  baais  of  the  albaminoua  tusaes,  bi 
merely  a  product  of  their  decomposition,  an  opinion  which  is  corrobc 
rated  by  the  experimental  researches  earned  on  in  Qicssen,  and  may  no 
be  considered  as  aa  established  analytical  fact. 

It  is  indeed  rendered  highly  doubtful  whether  the  isomerism  ot  li 
albuminous  substances  upon  which  Mulder's  protein  theory  was  foand« 
is  true,  all  the  other  analyses  of  these  bodies  shewing  differences  of  com 
position,  which  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  arise  from  error.  To  aboi 
this  and  to  exhibit  also  the  nature  of  those  bodies,  which  the  fonnuJi 
already  quoted  can  scarely  indicate,  the  per-cent  composition  is  her 
given,  including  caseine,  although  the  detailed  history  of  that  bod 
belongs  to  another  place. 
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Although  caseine  is  thus  found  not  to  contain  phosphorus  as  sncb, 
yet  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  potash,  some' 
times  so  much  as  six  per  cent.,  which  is  destined  for  the  bones  of  tbe 
young  sucking  animal, -but  which  is  independent  of  its  organic  con- 
stitution. 

Having  thus  described  what  I  consider  to  be  the  true  place  o( 
protein,  in  relation  to  albumen  and  fibrine,  I  shall  briefly  notice  some  of 
its  derived  compounds. 

Chioroproteic  Acid  is  formed  by  passing  chlorine  into  a  solution  of 
albumen.  It  is  a  white  powder.  Its  formula  is  C^HjiNjOn  +  CIO^ 
By  ammonia  it  is  decomposed,  nitrogen  being  evolved,  and  a  white 
substance  formed,  oxyprotem,  the  formula  of  which  is  C«)Hj|NtO|(. 

The  formation  of  xanthoproleie  acid,  by  the  action  of  nitric  add  oa 
fibrine,  has  been  already  noticed.  It  b  an  orange-yellow  powder,  when 
washed  from  adhering  acid,  tasteless  and  inodorous,  but  reddens  moist 
Utmns  paper.  Insoluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  it  anites  with 
acids,  forming  compounds  which  are  pale,  yellow  and  insoluble ;  with 
bases  it  forms  soluble  salts,  generally  deep-red  coloured.    Its  formula  ia 
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B.  Of  the  Gelatinous  Constituents  of  the  Tissues, 

Of  Gelatine, 

When  the  skin,  cellular,  or  serous  tissues,  tendons  and  some  forms 
of  cartilage,  as  that  of  bones,  are  boiled  in  water,  they  dissolve  in  great 
part,  and  form  a  solution  which  gelatinizes  on  cooling.  Some  of  these 
tissues,  as  the  skin,  dissolve  easily,  and  almost  completely,  others  dis- 
solve but  partly,  and  leave  behind  a  quantity  of  coagulated  albumen. 
In  most  kinds  of  cartilage  a  very  prolonged  boiUng  is  necessary  to  ex- 
tract any  sensible  quantity  of  gelatine.  These  various  tissues  are  thus 
found  to  consist  of  albumen  and  gelatine,  united  in  various  proportions, 
and  each  presenting  various  degrees  of  condensation  of  texture,  but  by 
boiling  they  may  be  completely  separated  from  each  other. 

The  gelatine  is  known  in  commerce  as  the  material  of  isinglass  and 
common  glue.  When  pure  it  is  colourless  and  transparent,  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  by  contact  with  which,  however,  it  swells 
up  and  softens.  In  hot  water  it  dissolves  readily,  and  on  cooling  forms 
so  strong  a  jelly,  that  with  y^  part  it  is  a  consistent  solid.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  a  solution  of  gelatine  is  long  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  or  frequently  heated  and  cooled,  it  undergoes  a  com- 
mencement of  putrefaction,  and  loses  its  property  of  gelatinizing.  The 
composition  of  gelatine,  by  Mulder's  analyses  is  expressed  by  the 
formula,  CjaHioNijOs. 

When  acted  on  by  chlorine,  gelatine  is  converted  into  a  white  floccu- 
lent  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  gelatine. 
Its  composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula  C62H40N8O20  -f  CIO4,  con- 
sisting, therefore,  of  four  atoms  of  unaltered  gelatine,  and  one  atom  of 
of  chlorous  acid.  Gelatine  is  not  precipitated  either  by  solutions  of 
ordinary  or  of  basic  alum,  but  if  a  solution  of  common  salt  be  also 
mixed,  the  gelatine  falls  down,  combined  with  alumina,  as  it  decom- 
poses the  muriate  of  alumina  which  is  then  formed.  On  this  principle 
is  founded  the  manufacture  of  white  leather,  by  a  kind  of  tanning  with 
alum. 

The  most  important  compound  of  gelatine  is  that  with  tannic  acid, 
which  constitutes  ordinary  leather.  This  reaction  is  so  distinct,  that 
one  part  of  gelatine  in  5000  of  water,  is  at  once  detected  by  infusion  of 
galls.  The  constitution  of  the  precipitate  varies  according  as  one  or 
other  of  these  materials  are  employed  in  excess,  the  tannic  acid  and 
gelatine  being  capable  of  uniting  in  at  least  three  different  proportions; 
100  parts  of  dry  gelatine  combine  with  1 36  parts  of  tannic  acid,  when 
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the  latter  is  in  great  excess;    this  compouDd  coDtains  an  atom  of  eai 
ingredient. 

The  tecboical  applications  of  gelatine  are  numeroas,  and  for  the  mo 
part  well  known.  For  glueing  t<^tliGr  vood,  paper,  &c.,  thickeniii 
colours,  filling  up  tJie  pores  of  writing  paper,  and  aa  isinglass  in  caln 
feet  jelly,  an  article  of  food,  it  is  abundantly  employed  ;  bat  its  mo 
important  use  is  in  the  manufacture  of  leather.  Tlie  skins  are  cleuK 
by  digestion  with  lime  and  scraping  with  a  knife,  from  the  hair  and  ep 
dermis  on  the  one,  and  the  loose  cellular  tissne  on  the  other  side,  iii 
steeped  in  pits  containing  an  infusion  of  oak  bark,  valonia,  snmic,  c 
others  of  the  substances  rich  in  tannic  acid  (p.  904) .  At  first  the  ta[ 
ning  liquor  is  used  very  weak,  or  otherwise  the  surface  of  the  sli 
would  become  impen'ions,  and  the  interior  could  not  afterwards  l 
tanned ;  but  having  passed  through  a  succession  of  liquors  graduiD 
becoming  stronger,  the  skins  are  in  the  last  pit  intcrstratified  with  oa 
bark,  and  so  for  a  considerable  time  submitted  to  the  action  of  tls 
tannic  acid  in  its  highest  state  of  concentration,  until  the  conversion  idi 
•  leather  is  complete  throughout  the  entire  substance.  Thej  are  the 
removed  and  subjected  to  finishing  and  cleaning  processes,  which  Ineei 
not  notice. 

Many  chemists  consider  that  gelatine  is  merely  a  product  of  the  Je 
composition  of  albumen  or  fibrine  by  boiling  water,  and  not  a  tm 
constituent  of  the  tissues.  I  believe  this  idea  to  be  incorrect  on  tlf 
following  grounds. — First,  pare  fibrine,  or  albumen,  gives  no  gelatine  bj 
boiling;  second,  in  the  process  of  tanning,  the  tannic  acid  combinrt 
with  gelatine  in  a  skin  which  has  never  been  boiled ;  and  third,  Dut  *< 
can  easily  understand  why  some  tissues  give  gelatine  more  easily  (haii 
others  by  the  different  degrees  of  condensation  in  their  structure;  bui 
I  rather  consider  that  gelatine  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  organized 
tissue  of  the  skin  or  cellular  membrane  that  protein  does  to  the  fibrine 
of  the  blood ;  being  really  a  product  of  its  death  and  decomposition, 
though  the  only  representative  of  it  which  we  can  have. 

CAondrine. — Tiiose  cartilages  in  which  bone  is  not  deposited  are  re- 
solved by  boiling  into  a  substance  possessing  much  analogy  to  gelatine, 
but  still  distinguished  from  it  by  the  following  properties ;  it  precipitat« 
solution  of  alum,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  acetate  of  lead,  and  is  preci[ii- 
tated  by  acetic  acid,  none  of  which,  bodies  have  any  action  on  ordin^ 
gelatine,  which,  however,  chondrine  resembles  in  all  its  other  character? 
in  composition,  however,  it  differs,  its  formula  being,  by  Mulder'! 
analysis,  CisHijNjO),  it,  however,  contains  a  trace  of  sulphur,  its  com 
plete  formula  being  CnoHwiN«0|«  +  8  The  physiolog^t  Muller,  tc 
whom  tlie  discovery  of  chondrin  is  due,  considers  that  the  skeleton  ol 
cartilsginouB  fishes  yields  a  third  variety  of  gelatine. 
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Glycocoll — Leucine —  Valeranitrile, 

The  action  of  re-agents  on  gelatine  is  in  some  cases  of  high  interest. 
By  digestion  with  strong  solphoric  acid^  as  with  caustic  potash^  the  same 
results  are  obtained.  Ammonia  is  evolved,  a  white  crystalline  body 
(leucine)  and  a  sweet  substance  (sugar  of  gelatine)  are  formed.  They 
are  separated  from  each  other,  and  from  some  less  important  products, 
by  repeated  crystallizations.  From  its  alcoholic  solution  leucine  sepa- 
rates in  brilliant  colourless  plates.  It  feels  greasy,  is  tasteless  and 
inodorous ;  heated  to  336®  it  sublimes  totally  unchanged.  It  dissolves 
in  twenty-eight  parts  of  cold  water,  but  requires  625  parts  of  alcohol, 
and  is  insoluble  in  ether ;  its  formula  is  CiaHijN04.  It  combines  with 
nitric  acid  t^  form  nitro-leucic  acid,  which  crystallizes  in  brilliant  needles, 
and  forms  with  bases  neutral  salts.  Its  formula  is  C12H1J1NO4  +  NO5. 
Aq. 

The  Glycocoll  is  an  organic  base  of  very  great  interest,  it  has  a  strong 
sweet  taste,  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  sparingly  in  alcohol  or  ether. 
It  forms  crystallizable  salts  with  acids,  and  has  a  remarkable  tendency 
to  form  binary  compounds  with  the  different  classes  of  neutral  salts. 
When  crystallized  from  its  watery  solution  it  has  the  formula  C4NH5O4 
=  C41NH408  +  Aq.,  of  which  the  water  is  replaced  by  acids  in  its  salts^^ 
but  it  appears  to  exist  in  a  combined  form  containing  an  atom  of  water 
less  in  some  important  organic  compounds.  Thus  if  we  represent  truly 
anhydrous  glycocoll  as  C4NH3O2,  there  is  formed  from 

One  Atom  of  GlycocoU       C4H3NO2. 

One  Atom  Benzoic  acid       C14H5O3  -|-  HO. 


One  Atom  Hippuric  Acid    CisHaNOs  -f  HO. 

and  into  these  constituents  the  hippuric   acid    is  resolved  by   strong 
muriatic  acid.     Further,  there  is  formed  from 

One  Atom  GlycocoU       C4H3NO2. 
One  Atom  Cholalic  acid  CisHioOio. 


One  Atom  ChoUc  acid    C52H43NO12. 

the  most  characteristic  ingredient  in  bile,  and  which  is  so  decomposed 
under  the  influence  of  re-agents. 

The  salts  of  Glycocoll,  like  those  of  the  other  organic  bases,  contain 
an  atom  of  water  with  the  oxygen  acids. 

When  gelatine  is  oxidized  by  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid, 
there  are  formed  a  crowd  of  products,  as  acetic,  valerianic  and  benzoic 
acids,  and  oily  products,  which  appear  to  be  related  to  valerianic  acid  as 
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azobeuzjle,  (p.  853,)  is  to  the  benzoic  acid 
the  formula  C10H9N.  which  is  converted  1 
potash  into  valerianate  of  ammonia  and  1 
formula  of  which  is  SCCiHA)  +  *{CioE 
is  also  formed  in  this  reaction,  but  is  usi 
acid. 

C.  Of  ihe  fatty  Gntslitumts 

Qmpontioit  of  tie 

The  fatty  bodies  alreed;  described  in  CI 
tributing  essentially  to  the  support  of  the 
tJoDs,  and  do  not  form  any  portion  of  its  1 
stances  properly  included  under  the  prese 
of  the  nervous  tissue,such  as  are  found  in 
nerves. 

In  the  composition  of  the  brain  Conerbi 
of  at  least  three,  perhaps  five,  distinct  a 
the  most  characteristic  and  important  is  te 
preparation  can  easily  be  gathered  from 
povder,  tasteless  and  inodorous,  feeling  nol 
when  heated  it  dues  not  melt  until  it  ha 
part  decomposed ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water 
or  ether  when  cold,  bnt  abundantly  when  I 
from  its  alcoholic  solution  as  a  white  pow 
is  not  acted  upon  by  alcalies.  In  compc 
containing  a  lai^  quantity  of  nitrogen,  ' 
in  minute  quantity,  but  its  precise  form 
being  yet  established.  This  body  has  rece 
possess  acid  properties,  and  to  exist  in  thi 
salt.     It  is,  therefore,  now  more  usually  t^ 

Cerebrol  is  a  liquid  reddish  oil,  having  \ 
a  disagreeable  rancid  taste.  It  is  soluble  i 
in  oils,  bnt  only  moderately  so  in  alcohol 
ments  as  the  cerebrote,  and  apparently  i 
same  proportions,  but  the  analyses  of  Con< 
tlieir  composition,  are  not  authentic  enc 
The  cerebrol  is  not  saponifiable,  nor  is  it  ii 
with  caustic  alcalies. 

This  result,  however,  is  controverted  L 
this  cerebrol  under  the  name  of  oUytkotpi 
forms  soaps  with  alcalies ;  when  long  boil 
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into  phosphoric  acid  and  oleine ;  this  change  takes  place  also  by  putre- 
faction.    It  contains  2  per  cent  of  phosphorus. 

In  addition  to  these  bodies,  the  brain  contains  a  large  quantity  of  a 
substance,  which,  from  having  been  first  discovered  as  a  constituent  of 
biliary  calculi,  is  termed  cholesterine  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
solves abundantly  in  boiling  alcohol  from  which  it  crystallizes  on  cool- 
ing in  brilhant  plates  ;  it  melts  at  290%  and  sublimes  partially  by  a 
stronger  heat ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  ether ;  it  is  not  altered  by  caustic 
alcalies ;  its  formula  is  C36H30O.  By  treatment  with  hot  nitric  acid,  it 
is  converted  into  a  substance  which  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles,  and 
forms  with  bases,  yellow  salts.  This  is  choleateric  acid,  the  formula  of 
which  appears  to  be  C26H2oNOia. 

Couerbe  has  described  as  constituents  of  the  brain  two  other  fatty 
bodies,  cephalot  and  stearocenot ;  they  are  brown  coloured  resinous 
bodies,  which,  I  consider,  will  most  probably,  on  re-examination  of  the 
subject,  be  found  to  be  impure  or  decomposed  mixtures  of  cerebrote 
and  cephalol.  I  hence  only  indicate  their  supposed  existence.  The 
cholesterine,  I  look  upon  as  being  deposited  in  the  brain  as  ordinary 
fat  is  in  the  cellular  tissue,  or  in  the  substance  of  other  organs,  and 
not  as  making  up  an  essential  portion  of  the  nervous  tissue.  This  idea 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  the  cholesterine  frequently  aggregates 
in  the  brain  in  masses,  forming  one  variety  of  the  fatty  tumours  of 
that  organ. 

D.  Of  the  Saline  and  Extractive  Constituents  of  the  Tiss^ues. 

Nature  of  the  Juice  of  Flesh, 

We  find  in  all  of  the  animal  tissues  small  quantities  of  a  great 
variety  of  salts,  which  difier  in  some  important  characters,  according  as 
they  belong  to  the  proper  flesh,  or  belong  to  those  which  shall  be  here- 
after noticed  as  existing  in  the  blood,  to  the  presence  of  which  in  the 
substance  of  the  tissues  they  are  probably  due.  In  the  tissue  of  the 
bones  and  teeth,  however,  these  saline  matters  are  deposited  in  much 
greater  quantity,  and  in  disease  and  in  old  age  bony  deposits  occur  in 
all  those  tissues  which  yield  true  gelatine  on  boiUng.  The  composition 
of  the  bones  and  teeth  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 

The  extractive  matters  of  the  tissues,  like  the  extractive  matter  of 
plants,  (p.  927),  do  not  pre-exist  as  such,  but  are  formed  by  the  de- 
composition, by  protracted  boiling  in  water,  of  the  fibriue,  albumen, 
gelatine,  &c.,  wliich  they  really  contain.  Berzelius  has  pointed  out  the 
existence  of  a  great  number  of  differjent  substances  which  are  thus  gene- 
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rated,  of  which  two  need  here  only  require  notice.  For  the  first  tl 
name  ozmazoine  maj  be  retained,  and  the  name  zoinidine  applied  to  t 
second.  Ozmazome  is  soluble  in  water,  and  also  in  absolute  alcoln 
The  zomidiuc  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  it  dries  down  to  a  brown  eiln 
of  a  strong  and  agreeable  odpur  of  soup.  It  dissolves  in  water  in  ; 
proportions. 

These  results  have,  however,  been  rendered  unimportant  bf  the  i 
cent  remarkable  discoveriea  of  Liebig,  as  to  the  composition  of  11 
hquid,  by  which  the  muscular  flesh  of  all  animals  is  infUtrated,  u 
which  he  has  shewn  to  contain  definite  ingredients,  and  to  act  an  in 
]>ortant  part  in  the  phenomena  of  digestion  and  respiration.  He  vei 
ficd  the  fact  noticed  by  Berzelius,  of  the  esistenoe  in  the  juice  of  fle 
of  free  lactic  ncid,  and  of  the  organic  base  discovered  by  Chevreol,  n 
termed  kreatine,  and  he  studied  the  products  of  decomposition  of  tl 
latter  with  his  usual  ability.     His  results  are  brieflj  as  follow  : — 

Kreatine — Kreatinine — Intmnic  Acid. 

To  prepare  kreatine,  the  finely  chopped  flesh,  for  which  that  of  fovl 
is  best,  is  to  be  well  kneaded  with  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  the: 
the  liquid  expelled  by  strong  pressure.  This  is  to  be  done  se«n 
times,  and  the  re-united  liquors  then  healed  to  160^  to  coagulate  tin 
albumen  and  hcmatosiue  of  any  intermixed  blood.  The  liquor,  fillerw 
from  the  congnlum,  is  strongly  acid,  it  is  to  be  mixed  with  as  mud) 
solution  of  barytes  as  will  make  it  slightly  alcoline,  an  abundant  preci- 
pitate of  phosphate  of  barytes  falls,  whilst  lactate  and  inosinak  d 
barytes  remaiu  dissolved,  the  filtered  Uquor  is  to  be  evaporated  ven 
carefully  at  about  130°  Pabrenheit,  until  it  has  been  very  much  re- 
duced in  bulk,  and  that  mucilaginous  skins  form  on  the  surface;  if  il 
be  then  laid  aside  in  a  cold  place  for  some  days,  the  kreatine  sepantt] 
in  brilhaut  prismatic  crystals. 

The  quantity  of  kreatine  in  flesb  appears  to  be  very  small,  varying 
from  one  to  three  parts  in  1000.  The  kreatine  forms  very  brilbant 
prisms,  which  contain  %  aq.  very  soluble  in  hot,  but  sparingly  in  cold 
water  and  in  alcohol.  In  properties  it  b  perfectly  neutral,  its  formnU 
is  CiNjHsOt  +  2  aq.  Under  the  influence  of  strong  acids,  the  krea- 
tine is  resolved  into  another  body,  losing  the  elements  of  water.  This 
body  is  a  strong  organic  base,  it  is  termed  kreatinine,  its  formula  is 
CgNjIIrO,.  This  body  has  been  shown  to  exist  also  naturally  iu  the 
juice  of  flesh,  and  also  in  urine,  perhaps  from  a  spontaneous  transfor- 
mation of  the  kreatine.  Kreatinine  forms  prismatic  crystals,  dissolves 
readily  in  water,  less  so  in  alcohol,  neutralizea  acids  foiming  crystalliuble 
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salts,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  bichloride  of 
platinum,  it  produces  crystalline  saline  compounds.  It  is  peculiarly 
remarkable  for  forming  with  chloride  of  zinc,  a  very  sparingly  soluble 
body  which  deposits  in  granular  crystals,  and  led  by  its  formation  to  the 
discovery  of  kreatiuine  and  kreatine,  as  constituents  of  urine,  from 
which  the  alcaloid  can  usually  be  easily  prepared. 

When  kreatine  is  boiled  with  a  great  excess  of  caustic  barytes, 
ammonia  is  given  off,  the  barytes  precipitates  as  carbonate,  and  the 
liquor  contains  a  new  organic  base,  which  is  termed  sarcasine.  In  this 
re-action  the  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  are  products  of  the  decompo- 
sition of  urea,  which  is  first  formed ;  the  hydrated  kreatine  CgHnNjOg 
separating  into  urea  Ca02N2H^  and  sarcosine,  which  has  the  formula 
C6H7NO4.  This  body  possesses  distinct  but  feeble  basic  properties,  it 
forms  neutral  salts  with  acids.  It  is  specially  remarkable  as  isomeric 
with  urethan  and  with  lactamide,  pp.  789,  769,  from  which,  however, 
its  properties  quite  separate  it. 

The  ifwnnic  acid,  is  found  in  the  sirupy  liquor  of  the  juice  of  flesh, 
which  had  deposited  the  kreatine.  It  is  thrown  down  by  alcohol,  and 
the  precipitate  being  redissolved  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  chloride 
of  barium,  gives  inosinate  of  barytes,  which  crystallizes  in  silvery  scales ; 
from  it  the  acid  is  set  free  by  any  mineral  acid.  Its  formula  is 
CjoHbNjOio  +  HO.     It  is  decomposed  when  its  solution  is  boiled. 

The  inorganic  ingredients  in  the  juice  of  flesh  consist  of  the  chlor- 
ides of  potassium  and  sodium,  minute  traces  of  lime,  phosphate  of 
magnesia,  and  what  is  specially  characteristic,  the  acid  phosphate  of 
potash,  PO5  +  K0.2.H0.  This  salt  possesses  the  property  when 
acted  on  by  common  salt,  of  producing  common  phosphate  ot  soda, 
PO5  +  HO.  2  NaO,  which  has  an  alcaline  reaction,  and  as  this  latter 
compound  is  found  abundantly  in  blood,  Liebig  has  based  on  this  re- 
action a  theory  of  digestion  and  respiration  to  which  I  shall  again 
refer. 

OP  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  TISSUES,  AND  OF  THE  SECRE- 
TIONS IN  HEALTH  AND  IN  DISEASE. 

Having  described  thus  the  constituents  of  the  tissues  individually,  I 
shall  now  present  such  results  as  have  been  hitherto  obtained  as  to  the 
quantitative  composition  of  the  organized  tissues  formed  by  their  re- 
union, their  secretory  products  and  morbid  alterations. 

Of  the  Skin,  Epidermis,  and  its  Modifications, — The  skin  of  animals 
is  a  congeries  of  finely  constructed  organs,  sensitive  and  secretory,  im- 
bedded in  a  peculiar  tissue,  which  is  one  of  those  most  easily  yielding 
64 
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Conatitution  of  Horn  and  Hair. 
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gelatine,  whence  the  process  of  tanning  skins.  The  relative  propc 
tions  of  solid  and  liqoid  matt«r  in  a  skin  freed  from  adhering  fat  u 
cellular  membrane,  but  soft  and  imbibed  with  its  natural  proponioo 
water,  was  found  bj  Wienhanlt  to  be 
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Albumen  ..... 

EztractiTG  soluble  in  •Icohol 

Do.  soluble  odI;  Id  w«ter 

W«ter  ..... 


.  1-54 
.  0-83 
.  7-60 
.  57-50, 


On  the  surface  of  the  skin  there  b  secreted  a  substnoce,  whk 
though  varying  in  anatomical  structure  and  appearance  excecdingk,  : 
it  forms  the  fine  epidermis,  the  nails,  proper  horn,  the  tortoiiie-sbd 
feathers,  hairs,  &c.,  is  yet,  throughout  all  these  shapes,  identical  i 
chemical  character,  and  may  be  described  as  the  same  substance.  Tl 
best  example  of  horn  is  that  which  covers  the  process  of  the  froat 
bone  in  the  ox.  It  varies  in  colour,  is  translucent,  toagh  and  elastii 
When  heated  beyond  212"  it  softens  without  being  decomposed,  in 
may  then  be  bent,  moulded,  and  soldered,  on  which  properties  msoT  c 
its  uses  depend.  It  is  scarcely  further  acted  on  by  water  even  alter  s 
ebullition  of  several  days.  When  treated  by  strong  acid^,  horn  i 
softened  and  becomes  soluble  in  water.  Heated  with  solution  of  taos 
tic  potash  it  evolves  ammonia,  dissolves,  and  the  liquor  contains  sulpha 
ret  of  potassium  and  an  organic  substance,  precipitable  by  an  add 
The  composition  of  these  products,  or  of  horn  itself,  has  not  been 
accurately  examined. 

Thfwprincipal  mass  of  hair  is  composed  of  the  same  substance  a: 
horn,  hut  the  colour  is  due  to  an  oil,  which  may  be  extracted  by  ethn. 
It  is  by  virtue  of  the  sulphur  contained  in  hair,  that  a  solution  of  lithust 
in  Ume  water  blackens  the  hair.  Nitrate  of  silver  blackens  the  hui 
also,  but  by  the  deposition  of  the  metal.  When  horn  or  hair  ia 
strongly  heated  they  fuse,  give  off  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  gases  of 
a  characteristic  disagreeable  smell  j  if  air  be  present  they  bum  with  i 
brilliant  flame.  The  perspiration  from  the  snrfsce  of  the  akin  varies  ia 
nature  according  to  the  part  of  the  body,  it  is  generally  acid,  contains 
traces  of  albumen,  fatty  matter,  and  the  salts  of  the  blood.  It  oflen 
contains  a  volatile  odorous  principle  characteristic  of  the  animal  b* 
which  it  is  secreted. 

Cf  the  Cellular  and  Serout  Tiuuta. — These  tissues  are  coostitnted 
of  gelatinous  material,  similar  to  that  in  the  skin,  and  hence  dissolre 
by  boOing  in  water,  being  converted  into  gelatine.  In  the  natnnl  con- 
dition  of  these  membranes  their  surfaces  are  moistened   by  a  walerr 
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liquid,  which  accumulating  in  excessive  quantity  gives  rise  to  the  drop- 
sies of  the  cavities  or  of  the  cellular  tissue.  This  serum  of  the  cavi- 
ties is  clear  and  colourless.  It  reacts  alcaline;  its  specific  gravity, 
I'OIO  to  1*020 ;  its  composition,  though  liable  to  fluctuate,  is,  in  gene- 
ral, as  found  by  Berzelius. 


Albumen 

1-66 

Substance  soluble  in  alcohol  . 

3-32 

Free  soda 

0-28 

Alcaline  chlorides 

609 

Earthy  phosphates 

009 

Water 

987-56. 

1000-00 


In  the  serum  of  dropsical  effusions  I  have  found  stearine,  elaine,  and 
urea.     This  observation  has  also  been  made  by  Marchand. 

The  cells  of  Jhe  cellular  tissue,  in  which  fat  is  usually  deposited,  are 
often  filled  up  by  an  albuminous  material,  having  considerable  analogy 
to  caseum.  It  is  thus  that  the  diffused  hardening  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
and  the  local  white  tumours  have  their  origin.  Tendons,  aponeuroses, 
and  fibrous  membranes  are  similar  in  their  chemical  relations  to  the 
cellular  and  serous  tissues. 

Of  the  Muscular  Tissue, — From  what  has  been  already  said  of 
fibrine,  it  is  evidently  the  essential  element  of  the  muscular  tissue,  and 
it  only  remains  here  to  give  the  numerical  results  of  two  analyses 
of  beef  muscle,  made  by  Berzelius  and  Braconnot.  They  found  in  100 
parts. 

Muscular  fibre,  (with  Teasels  and  nerres) 

Cellular  tissue  giring  gelatine 

Soluble  albumen  and  colouring  matter 

Alcoholic  extract  with  salts 

Watery  extract  with  salts  , 

Phosphate  of  lime 

Water  and  loss 

Co7nposilion  of  the  Brain. — ^The  most  exact  analyses  of  the  brain 
that  we  possess  are  those  by  Lassaigne.  The  differently  coloured  por- 
tions differ  essentially  in  their  nature,  as  he  found  in  100  parts. 


.     15-80  \ 
1-90) 

1818 

.      2-20    . 

1-70 

1-80    . 

1*94 

105    . 

015 

0-08 

.    7717    . 

7703 

Medullary  Substance. 

Cortical  Substance. 

Albumen 

9-9 

.       7-5 1 

Colourless  fat 

.      13-9 

10 

Bed  fat 

•    .        0-9 

.       37 
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Osmazome  and  organic  salts 

10 

1-4 

Phosphates 

1-3 

1-2 

Water 

730 

.      85-2 
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The  nerves  or  spinal  marrow  have  not  b< 
Compontion  of  ike  5(»ie*.— Mnller  has  I 
tion,  the  cartilage  of  the  bonea  is  in  that  c 
diin,  although  it  is  afterwards  totally  cha 
lage.  In  the  vertebrated  atiimab,  vith  c 
mat«rial,  in  all  cases,  consists  principaUj 
some  phosphate  of  magnesia,  carbonates  of 
of  calcium.  By  digesting  a  bone  in  dilute 
inorganic  salts  are  removed,  and  the  cartila 
fectly  the  form  of  the  bone.  By  burning 
rent  of  air,  all  animal  matter  may  be  cons 
rial  then  remains,  in  the  form  of  the  I 
100  parte  of  bomed  bone  of  the  following 
contain. 


HnnuuBoi 

aB'4 

ofoldnni            .        .         .! 

CarboDkte  of  lime 

10-8 

CarboDkte  of  nugnetU 

0-3 

CubouUofwd* 

8-0 

But  these  proportions  vary  in  the  bones  o: 
same  kind  of  animal. 

The  quantity  of  animal  matter  in  the  boi 
of  animals.  In  the  mammalia  it  is  gene 
cent.  Thus  human  and  ox  bones,  deprivei 
osteum,  and  dried  until  they  ceased  to  lose 


Cutilage  tolnble  in  w.t«r    . 
VetMili  .  .  .  ■ 

FhotpbateofLbDeutdflaorideofcaldiim 
Cwbonste  of  Ume 
Phoaplute  of  II 
Sodk  mud  a  Uttle  a 


The  teeth  present,  in  their  constitntion, 
The  principal  and  organized  substance  of  t 
containing,  however,  less  cartilage  (twent 
phosphate  of  lime  (sixty-four  per  cent.)  t 
enamel,  which  is  an  inorganic  secretivn  froi 
bony  tooth,  is  almost  destitute  of  any  anii 
Berzelios  giving: 
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Human  Enamel.  Beef  EnameL 
Phosphate  of  lime  and  fluoride  of  calcium       88*5 
Carbonate  of  lime  .  .  .  8*0 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  .  .  1-5 

Soda  ....  ,, 

Animal  matter  and  water  v.  2*0 

The  proportion  of  fluoride  of  calcium  is  greater  in  enamel  than  in 
common  bone,  and  the  animal  membrane  appears  to  belong  only  to  the 
connexion  of  the  enamel  with  the  subjacent  bony  tissue  of  the  tooth. 
The  exterior  crusta  petrosa  of  the  teeth,  which  exists  most  developed 
in  herbivorous  animals,  has  the  same  composition  as  bone. 

In  the  inveterate  animals  the  internal  skeleton  is  replaced  by  an  ex- 
ternal shell,  which  contains  cartilage,  with  earthy  salts,  similar  to  those 
of  proper  bone,  but  in  difi'erent  proportions ;  the  carbonate  of  Ume  pre- 
ponderating. Thus  the  shells  of  crabs  and  lobsters  contain  from  fifty 
to  sixty  per  cent,  of  carbonate,  and  but  from  three  to  six  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  the  rest  being  animal  matter.  Oyster  shells  contain  but  a 
trace  of  animal  matter,  being  almost  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the 
substance  termed  cuttle-fish  bone,  has  the  same  composition  nearly  as- 
crab  shells. 

SECTION  II. 


OF  THE   COMPOSITION   OP  THE   BLOOD,   THE   BILIARY   SECaETION, 

THE   CHYLE   AND   LYMPH. 

Blood  is,  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  an  opaque,  thick,  red 
fluid :  its  specific  gravity  about  1*055 ;  it  has  a  salty  and  nauseous 
taste,  and  a  peculiar  smell,  resembling  that  of  the  animal  whence  it  had 
been  derived. 

When  the  blood  of  any  red-blooded  animal  is  allowed  to  rest,  it 
gradually  forms  a  soft  jelly,  from  which,  after  some  time,  a  thin  yellow- 
ish fluid  (serum)  separates,  whilst  the  red  jelly,  or  coagulum,  contracts 
in  volume,  and  acquires  greater  consistence.  If  this  coagulation  of 
the  blood  takes  place  slowly,  the  upper  portion  of  the  coagulum  be- 
comes white  or  pale  yellow,  forming  thus  the  buffy  coat.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  blood,  whilst  in  connexion  with  the  animal,  participates 
in  its  life,  and  the  phenomena  of  coagulation  are  to  be  referred 
to  a  new  arrangement  of  its  materials  consequent  on  the  loss  of  that 
vitality. 

The  serum  of  the  blood,  when  coagulation  has  been  perfect,  is  of  a 
yellowish,  sometimes  greenish  colour ;  ite  taste  is  dull  and  salty ;  its 
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Hpecific  gravity  about  1-028;  it  is  thick 
heated  to  140°  it  coagulates. 

If  we  exaraioe  under  the  microscope  I 
blood,  we  find  that  it  consists  of  a  great  : 
cles  swimming  in  a  nearly  colourless  liqu 
flattened  disks,  in  man  and  the  mammalia 
tical.  Their  size  is  variable,  being  in  mai 
inch  in  diameter,  but  lai^r  in  most  othei 
are  about  j^if  ^^^7  consist  of  a  centn 
investing  ring,  which  is  coloured  red  by  a  i 
may  be  dissolved  out  without  the  const: 
otherwise  essentially  altered. 

The  blood  contains  a  large  quantity  of  a 
remaining  in  the  serum  after  coagulation ; 
ing  the  great  mass  of  the  globules.  In  tl 
tains  also  fibrine  in  solution,  but  this  se] 
from  the  body ;  it  assumes  a  solid  form,  ai 
red  globules,  forms  with  them  the  coaguli 
element  active  in  the  coagulation  of  the  t 
passively  engaged  in  it.  In  addition  to 
ments,  the  blood  contains  a  variety  of  salts 
of  ammonia,  lime,  of  soda  and  manganesi 
soda  is  the  most  important;  the  alcaliu 
supposed  to  depend  on  it,  as  it  is  very  doii 
tains  any  carbonates  or  lactates.  This  qui 
describing  the  chemical  phenomena  of  resj 

The  best  analyses  of  the  blood  are  tha» 
for  blood  and  serum  are,  that  they  contain- 


Blood  globule* 
Fibrine 
Albumen 
FatV  lubilaiiceB 
Eitrac^Te  nutter 
AlcKline  nita 
Euthy  (alts 
Water 


He  found  these  proportions  liable  to  flue 
log  to  the  sex.  The  maxima  and  minima  i 
fouud  for  the  human  subject  of  each  sex  n 
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Constituents. 

Male.                   Female. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max.        Min. 

Water 
Albbmen    • 
Globules 
Fibrine 

80-5 

6-3 

18*6 

•4 

73-2 

4-85 

1105 

•20 

84*84 

6-80 

16  71 

•31 

7500 

500 

714 

•20 

The  fatty  substance  of  the  blood  is  a  mixture  of  cholesterine  with 
stearic  and  oleic  acids,  and  a  peculiar  fatty  substance  termed  serolin, 
the  history  of  which  is  yet  incomplete,  and  wliich  differs  from  choleste- 
rine most  in  containing  nitrogen.  None  of  the  phosphuretted  fats  of 
the  brain  appear  to  exist  in  blood. 

The  chemical  history  of  fibrine  and  albumen  have  been  already 
given,  it  remains  only  to  describe  the  peculiar  colouring  matter,  for  the 
most  accurate  knowledge  we  possess  concerning  which,  we  are  indebted 
to  Lecanu's  elaborate  researches  on  blood.  His  method  of  preparing 
hematosine  is  as  follows : 

Blood,  which  has  been  freed  from  fibrine  by  beating  with  a  twig,  is 
to  be  mixed,  by  continual  agitation,  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with 
its  own  weight  of  water,  until  the  whole  mass  solidifies  to  a  brown  pulp, 
from  which  the  acid  liquor  is  to  be  then  drained  off  on  filtering  paper, 
and  the  last  portion  removed  by  washing  with  alcohol.  The  mass  thus 
obtained,  which  is  a  mixture  of  sulphates  of  albumen  and  of  hematosine^ 
is  to  be  boiled  in  successive  portions  of  alcohol,  as  long  as  this  becomes 
brown.  The  liquors,  being  filtered  when  cold,  are  to  be  neutralized  by 
ammonia,  by  which  albumen,  and  much  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  pre- 
cipitated, whilst  a  compound  of  hematosine  and  ammonia  remains  dis- 
solved. This  solution  is  to  be  then  evaporated  in  a  water  bath  to  dry- 
ness, and  the  residue  washed  with  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  to  remove 
the  salts  and  fatty  matters  which  were  contained  in  it.  Being  then 
redissolved  in  alcohol  by  means  of  ammonia,  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  washed  again  with  water,  the  hematosine  remains  pure,  but  in  its 
coagulated  form. 

It  is  a  dark  brown  mass,  tasteless  and  inodorous ;  when  heated,  it 
does  not  melt,  but  swells  up  and  evolves  ammoniacal  products ;  it  is 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether ;  it  forms  with  the  mineral  acids 
compounds,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  By 
caustic  alcalies  it  is  dissolved  with  a  blood-red  colour,  and  these  combi- 
nations are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether.  Hematosine  contains 
neither  phosphorus  nor  sulphur,  but  iron  in  large  quantity,  (6*64  per 
cent.)  By  Mulder^s  analyses,  the  formula  of  hematosine  is  C44H2aN306Fe. 
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It  hence  has  no  connexion  with  protein  or  albatnen.  The  itile  ii 
which  the  iron  exists  in  hematosine  has  been,  even  np  to  the  presen 
day,  an  object  of  much  discussion  among  chemists,  bat  with  tb 
knowledge  we  now  possess  of  hematosine  in  its  pure  fomi,  we  must  cos 
aider  the  iron  to  be  an  integral  part  of  its  organic  condtitatioD,  > 
sulphur  is  in  albumen,  or  arsenic  in  alkarain ;  aiid  tbe  opinion  of  it 
being  oxidized,  and  combined  with  the  troe  organic  element  as  a  kin 
of  salt,  can  no  longer  be  supported.  If  a  solatiou  of  hematomK  h 
acted  on  by  chlorine  gas,  a  white  floccolent  precipitate  is  produced,  m 
the  solution  contains  chloride  of  iron,  but  if  hematosine  be  digfsta 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid  it  is  found  that  iron  is  dissolved  out,  and  le 
the  organic  matter  remain  red-coloured.  The  exact  nature  of  this  iron 
free  hematosine  has  not  been  determined,  and  it  ia  most  likelj  tbt  i 
change  in  its  constitution  has  been  effected. 

Although  hematosine  is  the  colouring  material  of  tbe  globules  of  tb> 
blood,  it  is  present  but  in  very  small  quantity;  100  parts  of  drin 
globules  containing  but  from  four  to  five  of  pore  hematosine.  In  tbi 
blood  globule,  the  hematosine  is  in  its  uncoagulated  state,  and  possesR 
properties  somewhat  different  from  those  of  its  coagulated  form,  as  pie 
pared  by  tlie  process  above  given.  A  solution  of  the  coloured  blow 
globules  in  water,  when  exposed  to  the  ur,  becomes  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  being  thus  partially  arterialized.  When  evaporated  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  120°,  it  gives  a  dark  red  mass  which  is  completely  soluble  u 
in  cold  wat«r.  Its  solution  coagulates  at  155°,  leaving  the  liqooi 
clear  yellow.  It  is  coagulated  also  by  alcohol  and  by  acids.  The 
hematosine  then  passes  into  the  insoluble  condition  already  de»;nbed. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  colourless  ingredient  in  the  blood 
globules  as  being  albumen,  with  which  indeed  it  is  almost  identical  in 
properties,  but  still  differs  in  some  points.  It  has  been  termed  ffloiulk. 
In  its  uncoagulated  condition  it  cannot  be  separated  from  hematosine, 
and  is  there  distinguished  from  albumen  principally,  by  being  insolobk 
even  in  a  very  dilute  saline  solution,  which  dissolves  albumen  readily. 
It  is  hence  that  the  globules  swim  unaltered  in  tbe  serum  of  the  blood, 
but  are  readily  dissolved  by  pure  water.  On  this  principle  is  founded 
a  method  of  isolating  the  blood  globules.  If  the  blood,  when  extracted 
from  the  vein,  be  received  in  a  vessel  containing  a  solution  of  f^uber't 
salt,  coagulation  is  prevented  as  the  fibrine  remains  dissolved,  and  bi 
filtering  the  liquor  so  obtained  the  serum  and  water  pass  off,  and  the 
globules  remain  mixed  only  with  a  little  of  the  salt.  The  globulin  can- 
not, however,  be  separated  from  the  hematosine,  except  by  acids, 
which,  as  described  in  the  preparation  of  hematosine,  then  combine 
with  the  globuline.  Mulder  found  the  oi^nic  element  in  tbe  sulphate 
of  globuline,  to  have  the  composition  of  proton  (see  p.  1001). 
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Alteration  of  the  Blood  in  Disease. — ^The  examination  of  the  state 
of  the  blood  in  disease^  although  presenting  important  relations  to 
pathology  and  to  practice^  has  been  hitherto  conducted  in  a  manner  too 
disconnected  and  superficial  to  afford  satisfactory  results.  This  branch 
of  chemical  pathology  has,  however,  been  taken  up  by  the  illustrious 
Andral,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Gavaret  and  Bodier,  has  published  the 
results  of  the  analysis  of  the  blood  in  numerous  cases  of  disease,  in 
memoirs,  from  whose  publication  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  a 
true  pathology  of  this  fluid. 

In  the  method  which,  by  the  advice  of  Dumas,  they  adopted,  the 
quantity  of  fibrine,  of  globules,  of  the  solid  materials  of  the  serum, 
(which  may  be  considered  as  albumen,)  and  the  quantity  of  water,  in 
each  specimen  of  blood,  were  determined.  The  pure  hematosine  was 
not  isolated,  and  the  salts  were  considered  as  sufficiently  important  to 
necessitate  their  separation,  only  in  certain  cases.  Tor  point  of  com- 
parison they  assume  as  the  standard  of  healthy  blood,  that  1000  parts 
contain  790  of  water,  127  of  globules,  three  of  fibrine,  and  eighty  of  solid 
constituents  of  the  serum,  of  which  eight  are  inorganic ;  which  num- 
bers almost  coincide  with  Lecanu's  analysis,  as  already  given.  Their 
researches  have  enabled  them  to  recognize  four  classes  of  disease,  in 
which  the  composition  of  the  blood  is  essentially  altered,  though  in 
different  ways. 

The  first  class  presents  as  a  constant  alteration,  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  fibrine ;  it  includes  diseases  remarkably  different  in  their 
locality  and  form,  but  all  belong  to  the  class  of  acute  inflammations. 
In  some  cases  of  morbid  deposition,  as  in  tubercle  and  cancer,  a  similar 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  fibrine  is  found,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  be  due  to  the  abnormal  growth,  or  to  the  inflammatory 
action  which  accompanies  it. 

In  the  second  class,  the  fhrine  remains  stationary,  or  even  diminishes 
in  quantity,  whilst  the  globules  increase  in  proportion  to  the  fibrine. 
The  diseases  which  belong  to  this  class  are  continued  fevers  without 
local  inflammation,  and  some  form  of  cerebral  hBrnorrhagies.  The 
increase  in  quantity  of  globules,  though  exceedingly  frequent,  is  not 
80  universal,  as  that  the  fibrine  does  not  increase,  which  was  invariably 
found. 

In  the  third  class,  the  fibrine  remaining  unchanged,  there  is  a  re- 
markable diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the  globules  ;  of  these  diseases 
chlorosis  may  be  taken  as  the  example ;  and  in  the  fourth  class,  it  is  no 
longer  the  fibrine  or  globules,  which  are  the  subject  of  the  morbid 
change,  but  the  quantity  of  albumen  in  the  serum  is  diminished.  Of  this 
class  of  affections,  Brigh^s  'disease  is  the  type. 
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Without  entering  into  the  details  of  these  researches,  which  IR  n 
clnded  b;  the  limited  extent  of  this  work,  I  shall  merelj  presmt  in  tb 
following  table  an  example  of  the  constitation  of  blood  in  each  of  the 
classes  of  morbid  alteration. 


Health.   UtCU«.2iidCla>9.3nlCl>M  4thCU«., 

Fibriac     . 
GlobiUet  .       . 
Albumen  . 
Salt*         ■        ■ 
W«ter 

3              7               2 
127          >^          136 

72           78            e» 

8             7              7 

790         763          786 

3                3    1 

75            W    ' 

8              7    1 

867           830    j 

The  appearance  of  albumen  in  the  nrine  in  Bright's  disease  is  ni 
dently  connected  with  its  diminotion  in  tbe  seram.  The  oily  materiil 
which  are  osuall;  found  in  the  blood,  and  the  remarkable  diminotiui 
which  occurs,  not  so  much  in  the  globules  as  in  the  hematosine,  \at 
not  attracted  Aadral's  attention  in  the  memoirs  now  described.  The> 
oily  substances  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  proper  fatty  matteis  o 
the  blood,  but  present  in  excessive  quantity. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  iu  ekoUra  the  blood  becomes  so  thick  x 
to  arrest  the  circulation,  and  contains  from  thirty  to  forty-live  pet  cent 
of  solid  matter;  it  is  then  also  less  strongly  alcoline  than  heallbi 
blood.  This  is  connected  probably  with  the  matters  vomited  uxi 
evacuated,  wliicb  are  strongly  alcaUne,  and  contain  a  quantity  (d 
albumen. 

The  blood  has  been  found  occasionally,  in  cases  of  diabeU»  melUit*, 
to  contain  traces  of  sugar ;  the  great  discordance  of  the  results  obtaioed 
may,  perhaps,  result  from  the  sugar  being  contained  in  the  blood  oal) 
for  a  short  time  after  meals,  and  then  being  rapidly  evacuated^  by  Ibe 
kidneys.  In  Jaundice  the  green  colouring  matter  of  the  bile  has  heea 
observed  in  the  serum  of  the  blood.  Other  observations  of  moibid 
constituents  of  the  blood  are  too  indefinite  to  justify  me  in  occupying 
space  with  them.  The  observations  of  Barrnel,  that  by  heating  the 
blood  of  any  animal  with  a  little  oil  of  vitriol,  the  odour  of  the  aninul 
is  80  powerfully  evolved  as  to  be  easily  recognized;  appears  well 
founded,  and  may  be  useful  in  medico-legal  questions,  where,  howerer, 
it  should  be  employed  with  ^exceeding  circumspection. 

Gmpotiium  of  the  Bile — Choleie  and  Ckolic  Aci<b — Produeta  of  tieii 
DecomjiotUion. 

Although  the  precise  part  which  this  remarkable  secretion  performs 
in  the  animal  economy  is  not  yet  fully  known,  it  has  been  the  subjpd 
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of  repeated  and  accurate  chemical  examination^  although  from  the 
facility  with  which  its  elements  are  transformed  into  other  bodies,  by 
the  action  of  the  re-agents  employed,  every  succeeding  analysis  has  led 
to  diflferent  results.  I  shall  only  notice  the  researches  of  Gmelin, 
Bemargay,  Berzelius,  and  Strecker. 

In  the  elaborate  work  on  digestion,  undertaken  in  conjunction  with 
Tiedemann,  Gmelin  analyzed  principally  the  bile  of  the  ox,  from  which, 
however,  as  far  as  observations  have  been  made,  human  bile  does  not 
appear  essentially  to  differ.  He  obtained  from  it  a  volatile  body  having 
the  odour  of  musk,  cholesterine,  margaric  and  oleic  acids,  a  pecuUar 
acid,  the  cJiolic  acid ;  colouring  matters,  biliary  resin,  biliary  sugar, 
taurine,  a  glutinous  substance,  caseum,  salivary  matter,  ozmazome,  and 
a  number  of  salts  of  organic  or  inorganic  acids.  Demargay  looked 
upon  all  these  substances  as  being  produced  by  the  reactions  used,  and 
denies  that  any  of  them  really  exist  in  the  bile.  He  considered  the 
bile  to  be  a  soda-soap  of  a  peculiar  fatty  acid,  the  ckole'lc  acid,  that  is, 
a  cAoleate  of  soda.  The  choleic  acid  is  obtained  by  dissolving  one  part 
of  the  alcoholic  extract  of  ox-gall  in  100  parts  of  water,  and  mixing 
the  solution  with  two  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  ten  of  water. 
By  gradual  evaporation  of  the  liquor,  oily  drops  separate.  It  is  to  be 
then  cooled,  and  these  drops,  which  are  common  fat,  removed.  On 
then  standing  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  the  choleic  acid  gradually  sepa- 
rates, and  being  digested  with  ether,  to  remove  some  adhering  fat,  is 
pure.  It  is  a  brittle  yellowish  white  mass,  tastes  bitter,  softens  by  a  heat 
of  250**,  but  does  not  really  melt;  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but 
abundantly  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  forms,  with  bases,  salts  which  do 
not  crystallize. 

When  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  gall  is  boiled  for  a  long  time  in 
contact  with  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid,  the  choleic  acid  is  decomposed, 
and  the  most  remarkable  products  are  the  taurine  of  Gmelin,  and  a 
new  acid,  the  choloidic  acid.  The  latter  is  a  fatty  acid,  <iot  volatile, 
yellow,  of  a  bitter  taste ;  it  forms  a  soft  mass  with  warm  water,  but 
without  dissolving;  it  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  these 
solutions  redden  litmus. 

If  the  bile  be  treated  with  an  excess  of  a  strong  alcaU.  the  choleic 
acid  is  totally  broken  up  into  ammonia,  and  an  acid  termed  by  Demargay, 
cholic  acid.  It  crystallizes  from  its  hot  aqueous  solution  in  delicate 
silky  needles,  of  a  brilliant  white  colour ;  its  taste  is  at  once  acid  and 
sweet ;  by  heat  it  is  melted  and  decomposed ;  it  is  very  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  but  copiously  in  alcohol;  its  solutions  redden  litmus;  it 
contains  no  azote.     This  body  is  now  termed,  Ckolalic  acid. 

Demarfay^s  examination  of  the  bile  appears  thus  quite  satisfactory 
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in  showing  that  the  cholic  acid,  and  the  taarine  are  secondary  prodne 
and  he  considered  the  other  sabetancea  fonnd  b;  Gmelin  to  be  dwli 
or  choloi'dic  acids  in  an  impure  form.  But  Beizelina,  who  had  be 
occupied  in  the  re-examination  of  the  subject,  has  asserted  that  t 
choleVc  acid  of  Demar^ay  is  really  the  body  vbich  is  import  bdiif 
mixture  of  the  true  bihaiy  substance  (bilim,  Omelin's  biliary  ttg* 
with  the  biliary  resins.  He  found  that  when  the  alcoholic  exbad 
the  bile  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  no  precipitate  appears  for  a  co 
siderable  time,  showing  that  the  substance,  which  really  exists  in  ti 
bile,  combined  with  soda,  is  completely  soluble  in  water,  and  it  is  on 
by  its  gradual  change  that  the  precipitate  (choleic  acid)  occurs.  1 
digesting  this  substance  with  ether,  he  removed  from  it  a  resin  wbie 
by  possessing  acid  properties,  and  by  means  of  conabination  wi 
borytes,  is  shown  to  be  a  mixture  of  two  distinct  acid  resins,  _/Vi 
arid  and  cholinie  acid.  The  material  insoluble  in  ether,  is  the  tr 
bilin !  it  is  not  acid,  of  a.bitter  taste,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water 
all  proportions,  but  insoluble  in  ether ;  when  heated,  it  becomes  set 
and  bums  like  a  resin ;  its  watery  solution  is  rapidly  decomposed,  e^ 
oially  if  warmed ;  by  contact  with  acids  or  alkalies,  it  is  immediate 
changed  in  constitution :  the  substances  produced  are  different  acoon 
ing  as  the  degree  of  alteration  is  more  or  less  advanced. 

The  biliary  matter,  which  is  the  state  in  wliich  the  greater  part  i 
the  bilin  exists  in  ordinary  bile,  being  the  first  product  of  its  decompc 
sitiou,  is  a  white  bitter  substance  which  has  a  marked  acid  reactioi 
and  is  decomposed  by  oxide  of  lead  into  bilin  and  bilifellie  eeit 
which  is  the  choleic  acid  of  Demar^ay.  The  formation  of  taurine  i 
accompanied  by  that  of  another  body  ^tfytin,  which  is  a  colouHe 
resinous  substance,  veiy  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  The  fellinic  id 
cholinie  acid,  have  been  noticed  above. 

According  to  Berzelius,  when  the  bile  has  been  kept  for  a  long  tiim 
it  is  decom^sed  by  a  kind  of  fermentation,  and  two  acids  formed 
termed  the  fellanie  and  eholanic  acidt,  they  are  wh  ite  earthy  powders 
sparingly  soluble  in  water ;  the  former  melts  only  far  above  £12* ;  tb 
latter  is  very  easily  fusible. 

The  researches  by  Berzehus  had  appeared  to  receive  their  full  confir 
mation  from  the  experiments  of  Miilder,  when  the  subject  was  agaii 
examined  by  Strecker,  whose  results  are  probably  the  most  satiafadoiy  t! 
to  the  real  nature  of  this  secretion.  He  considers  with  Deroar^y,  thai 
the  bile  is  of  simple  constitution,  the  great  number  of  products  obtaineii 
by  Gmelin  and  Berzelius  being  products  of  decomposition,  bat  on  tlx 
other  hand  he  does  not  consiHer  the  bile  to  be  merely  choLeate  of  soda, 
but  to  contain  two  acids,  the  choleic  acid,  which  is  rich  both  io  snlpbui 
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and  in  nitrogen,  and  the  true  cholic  acid  which  contains  nitrogen  but 
no  sulphur.  These  bodies  are  in  the  bile  combined  with  soda,  and  from 
their  decomposition  all  the  other  bodies  are  derived. 

The  true  cholic  acid  is  identical  with  the  body  described  by  Gmelin 
under  that  name.  It  is  prepared  by  precipitating  purified  bile  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  treating  the  precipitate  with  ether.  The  cholic  acid 
forms  a  mass  of  very  minute  crystalline  needles  arranged  in  stellated 
clusters.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  very  much  so  in  alcohol.  It 
reacts  acid.  Its  formula  is  C52H48NO12.  It  appears  to  exist  in  some 
isomeric  form  producing  parachoUc  acid.  Its  int<emal  constitution  ap- 
pears to  be  very  remarkable,  under  the  influence  of  strong  alcalies  or 
acids,  it  is  broken  up  into  another  acid,  and  the  glycocoU  already  des- 
cribed as  obtained  from  gelatine.  The  acid  so  formed  is  termed  by 
Strecker,  cholalic  acid,  but  it  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  cholic 
acid  of  Demarcay,  which  latter  name  should  be  abandoned.  Hence  we 
may  explain  the  decomposition  as 

Cholic  Add.  GljcocoU.  Cholalic  Acid. 

CftsEUsNOia.     »     C4H8NO2.     +     C48H40O10. 

The  properties  of  the  cholalic  acid  have  been  already  noticed 
sufficiently. 

The  chelate  of  soda  crystallizes  in  square  prisms,  and  it  can  be  ob- 
tained from  bile  directly  by  mixing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  bile  with  a 
quantity  of  ether,  a  crystjJline  deposit  gradually  forms  which  is  chelate 
of  soda)  and  indicates  the  natural  existence  in  the  bile  of  that 
material. 

The  cAoleic  acid  is  admitted  by  Strecker  to  have  the  properties  des- 
cribed by  Demargay,  and  already  noticed.  Its  composition  is  remarka- 
ble as  it  contains  sulphur,  and  is  the  origin  of  the  taurine.  The 
formula  of  the  choleic  acid  is  CsaHiftNOuSa,  and  under  the  influence 
of  strong  acids  or  bases  it  separates  into  cholalic  acid  and  taurine. 

Choleic  Acid.  Taurine.  Cholalic  Acid. 

CftsH45NOuS3.    -.     C4H5NO4S8.    +    C48H40O10. 

In  this  combination  two  atoms  of  water  which  taurine  usually  con- 
tains, are  supposed  evolved,  as  took  place  also  with  the  glycocoll  referred 
to  as  produced  from  cholic  acid. 

By  the  prolonged  action  of  muriatic  acid,  cholalic  acid  is  converted 
into  the  choloidic  acid  abeady  described,  and  which  has  the  formula 
C48Ha909,  water  being  separated,  and  by  still  more  prolonged  action 
the  dyslysin  of  Berzelius  is  generated,  which  is  a  resinous  body  having 
the  formula  C48Ha60e,  more  water  being  removed. 
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Tavrine.     Formula,  C 

TLis  body  the  origin  of  which  as  a  pro 
choleic  acid,  has  been  already  noticed,  dc 
remarkable  properties.  It  maj  be  prepar 
loug  time  with  muriatic  acid,  or  by  mix. 
allowiog  it  to  fcrmeut  and  putrifj.  In  ei 
crystallized  &om  the  liquors.  It  forms  si 
fectly  neatral.  It  dissolves  readily  in  wat 
hoi.  It  is  scarcely  acted  on  even  by  the  i 
tiou  is  not  acted  on  by  any  re-agent.  It 
nitrogen  of  the  choleic  acid  from  which 
tine  is  heated  with  a  strong  solution  of 
evolved,  and  a  saline  mass  obtained,  from 
sulphurous  acid  and  acetic  acid.  The  act 
oxidation,  but  Bedtenbacher  has  shown  tl 
taurine  as  sulphurous  acid,  the  rational  co 

Two  atoms  nilphuroos  acid 
One  ktoin  hydrated  aldehyd 


SedCenbaclicr  therefore  considers  tanri] 
ammoniac,  analogous  to  the  cyanate  of  a] 
p.  796,  but  as  the  taurine  eidsts  in  the  c 
of  two  atoms  of  water  less,  the  organic  c( 
acetyl,  thus 

Taurine.  Amid  Acet;l 

CiHsNOtSi  +  2H0  —  Ctni.Ad 

To  verify  this  idea  of  the  constitutii 
passed  suipliurous  acid  gas  into  an  ale 
ammonia ;  a  whit«  crystalline  body  formed 
isomeric  with  taurine,  but  by  no  means  id' 
adding  hisulpboret  of  carbon  to  an  alcoh 
monia,  a  crystalline  body  forms,  carbolA 
CjHjNSj,  which  is  an  organic  alcaloid,  for 
these  bodies  belong  evidently  to  the  familj 
and  selenaldine  noticed  in  p.  7B6. 

I%«  colouring  mailer  of  the  bUe  is  presei 
quantity,  but  in  disease  it  sometimes  accan 
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masses.  When  pure  it  is  a  reddish  yellow  powder,  which  is  scarcely 
soluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  easily  in  solution  of  caustic 
potash.  This  solution  is  of  a  clear  yellow  colour,  but  when  exposed  to 
the  air  it  becomes  deep  green,  absorbing  oxygen.  This  change  is  re- 
markably produced  by  nitric  acid,  and  it  is  indeed  the  reaction  by  which 
the  presence  of  the  bile  in  the  serum  of  the  blood,  in  the  urine,  in  the 
skin  and  eyes,  &c.,  may  be  shown  in  case  of  jaundice.  If  too  much 
nitric  acid  be  not  added  at  once,  the  yellow  liquor  becomes  at  first 
green,  then  blue,  violet  and  finally  red,  all  these  changes  occurring  in  a 
few  seconds.  After  a  moment  the  red  colour  also  disappears,  the  solu- 
tion becomes  yellow,  and  the  colouring  matter  is  found  to  be  totally 
decomposed.  The  solution  of  the  colouring  matter  in  potash  is  precipi- 
tated by  muriatic  acid  in  deep  green  flocculi,  which  dissolve  in  nitric 
acid  with  the  eflect  already  noticed,  and  are  soluble  in  caustic  ammonia 
and  potash,  with  a  rich  emerald  green  colour.  These  reactions  show, 
that  by  a  process  of  oxidizement  from  the  original  yellow  substance, 
green  and  red  materials  may  be  generated,  in  which  forms  the  colouring 
matter  exists  naturally  in  various  animals,  according  as  their  bile  is 
yellow,  green  or  reddish,  and  also  gives  rise  to  the  concretions  of 
various  kinds  that  are  deposited  in  disease.  The  most  common  kind  of 
gall-stone  consists  however,  of  cholesterine. 

The  bile  contains  generally  about  nine  per  cent,  of  solid  matter, 
but  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  its  constituents,  it  is 
evidently  impossible  to  assign  the  numerical  proportions  in  which  they 
exist. 

The  examination  of  the  further  products  of  digestion  involves  con- 
siderations too  purely  physiological  to  be  entered  into. 

Chyle  and  Lymph, 

The  nutritive  material  extracted  from  the  food  by  the  absorbing 
vessels  of  the  intestine  is  thrown  into  the  thoracic  duct,  where  it  meets 
with  another  fluid,  which  is  transmitted  to  the  same  vessel  from  all 
parts  of  the  body  by  the  colourless  veins,  or  lymphatics.  The  fluid 
from  the  intestines  is  termed  chyle^  that  from  the  body  generally,  is 
termed  lymph.  It  is  the  mixture  of  these  that  alone  has  been  exam- 
ined, for  the  vessels  wliich  carry  either  separately  are  too  minute  to 
allow  of  the  extraction  of  their  contents  in  a  pure  form.    • 

When  taken  from  the  thoracic  duct  a  few  hours  after  a  meal,  when, 
probably,  the  chylous  element  prevails,  it  is  a  whitish  opaque  liquid 
like  milk,  with  generally  a  reddish  shade ;  a  short  time  sfter  sepa- 
ration from  the  body  it  coagulates ;  the  clot  is  at  first  pale,  but  it  soon 
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becomes  light  cinnabar  red ;  the  milliiness  ot  the  Berum  is  doe  la 
presence  of  oil ;  it  contains  albumen,  and  coagalates  by  heat.  £ic 
that  it  is  more  dilute,  and  that  the  hematosine  is  for  the  moat  part ; 
sent,  (not  yet  formed],  the  ch;le  and  lymph  have  tbe  same  compoiiti 
as  the  blood.  It  appears  to  varj,  however,  witb  tbe  nature  of  t 
food,  aa  Dr.  Front  found  the  chyle  of  dogs  fed  on  vegetables  to  a 
tain  a  mach  smaller  quantity  of  albumen  that  when  they  had  had  & 
mal  food.  Dr.  Front  also  indicates  in  chyle  the  existence  of  a  ss 
ject  which  he  terms  incipifni  al6tuiuit,  which  is  not  coagulated  by  he 
except  after  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  Tbe  properties  of  this  foi 
of  albumen,  however,  are  not  fully  known.  The  results  of  three  anil 
sea  of  chyle  are  here  given ;  that  by  Berzelins  was  the  chyle  of  a  bor 
killed  some  time  after  having  fed  abundantly  with  oats ;  and  of  the 
by  Dr.  Frout,  No.  1  was  from  a  dog,  supported  on  T^etable,  and  A 
i,  of  a  dog  supported  on  animal  food.     100  parts  contained — 

BeneUu.  Pront,        No.  1.  No.  2. 

Diy  Clot      .  ,    0-78  Fibrine  .    0-6  0-8 

AlbnineD  .    4-48  Incipient  Albimwn  4*6  4'7 

Fatty  matter*  .1-67  Albnmen    .        ,    0-4  4-ff 

Extnctive  Hatten  and).,.^  Oil  ud  Sngu    .    tnuie  tnco 

Salt*       .  i  SalU  ..0-8  0-7 

Water  .      91-63  Water  .  93-6  8-93 


CHEMICAL  FHENOKBNA   OF  THE    PKOCESSES    OP    RBSFIKATION  AND 

DioxanoN. 

Pieiumena  of  SeaptratioH. 

In  the  living  body  the  blood  in  the  veins  and  arteries  is  vi 
known  to  differ  remarkably  in  colour,  in  the  former  being  of 
dark  pnrple  red,  and  in  the  latter  of  a  bright  vermilion  coloi 
Tbe  change  from  tbe  venooa  to  the  arterial  state,  is  effected  dnrii 
the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  lam 
where  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  an  extensive  surface  of  atac 
pheric  air,  whilst  the  arterial  bU>od,  in  traversing  tbe  general  cap 
lary  system  of  the  body,  assumes  tiie  dark  red  condition  in  wUi 
it  b  returned  to  the  heart  by  the  veins.  Even  out  of  the  body,  tl 
change  of  colonris  produced  when  venous  blood  is  exposed  to  Uie  a 
especially  if  agitated  therewith,  and  still  more  wiUi  pure  oxygen ;  ev 
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tlie  globules,  when  separated  from  the  serum,  and  dissolved  in  water, 
become  brighter  in  colour,  and  partially  arterialized  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  Yet,  although  the  vital  properties  of  the  blood  depend  essentially 
upon  this  change  of  colour,  we  are  not  yet  able  to  connect  it  with  any 
alteration  in  the  composition  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  or  even 
in  their  relative  proportions.  Arterial  and  venous  blood  contain  sensi- 
bly the  same  quantity  of  water,  fibrine,  globides,  albumen  and  salts, 
and  by  analysis  the  composition  of  these  bodies  is  found  to  be  identical, 
no  matter  what  kind  of  blood  they  are  derived  from.  To  trace  the 
difTerence  of  nature  between  arterial  and  venous  blood,  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  study  it  under  other  points  of  view  than  its  proximate  or 
elementary  composition,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  examined  it. 

The  air  which  has  been  employed  in  respiration,  is  found  to  have 
undergone  an  important  change  of  constitution;  its  volume  is  but 
slightly,  if  at  all  altered,  but  a  quantity  of  oxygen  has  disappeared,  and 
is  replaced  by  carbonic  acid,  in  generally  an  equal  volume.  Air,  which 
has  been  once  respired,  is  found  to  contain  from  three  to  four  per  cent, 
of  carbonic  acid;  and  if  the  same  quantity  of  air  be  continually 
breathed,  the  animal  dies  with  all  symptoms  of  narcotic  poisoning, 
when  the  carbonic  acid  has  accumulated  to  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent. 
The  action  of  the  air  in  expiration  is  therefore  to  remove  carbon  from 
the  blood.  The  quantity  so  taken  from  the  system  in  twenty-four  hours, 
is  very  large,  and  makes  up  theprincipal  portion  of  that  element  which 
we  take  in  with  our  food ;  yet,  such  is  the  activity  with  which  its  assimi- 
lation proceeds,  that  no  perceptible  change  in  the  solid  elements  of  the 
blood  can  be  detected. 

It  was  at  one  time  a  much-disputed  point,  whether  the  carbon  so 
separated  from  the  system  was  directly  secreted  from  the  lungs,  and 
burned  off,  as  it  were,  by  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air ;  or  whether 
the  oxygen  was  first  absorbed  by  the  blood,  and  carried  by  the  circula- 
tion to  every  portion  of  the  body,  where  it  combined  with  the  carbon, 
which  was  there  present  in  excess,  and  the  carbonic  acid  so  produced, 
being  dissolved  by  the  venous  blood,  was  thrown  off  on  arriving  at  the 
surface  of  the  atmosphere,  in  the  lungs.  The  progress  of  science  has, 
however,  finally  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter  view,  to  which  the 
fullest  confirmation  has  been  given  by  the  careful  and  elaborate  experi- 
ments of  Magnus.  He  found  that  both  arterial  and  venous  blood  hold 
dissolved  quantities  of  gases,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  Carbonic  acid, 
which  amount  to  from  one-tenth  to  one-twentieth  of  the  volume  of  the 
blood.  The  proportions  of  these  gases  to  each  other  are  different  in 
arterial  and  venous  blood ;  the  oxygen  in  arterial  blood  being  about 

one-half  of  the  carbonic  acid,  whilst  in  the  venoiis  blood  it  seldom 
65 
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amounts  to  more  than  one-fifth.  Tlie  dif 
animab,  and  probably  is  proportional  to 
The  quantity  of  nitrogen  appears  to  be 
blood,  making  from  one-fifth  to  one-tenth 
Tlie  physico-chemical  conditions  of  res] 
upon  these  results.  By  the  principle  of 
the  fine  lining  pulmonary  membrane  being 
venous  blood  arrives  at  the  surface  of  the 
bonic  acid  which  it  contains  is  evolved,  a 
absorbed  in  place  of  it.  These  two  quant 
at  each  moment,  though,  oltimately,  the 
volume  of  oxygen  absorbed  is  generally,  f 
to  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  given  out.  ' 
sence  of  nitrogen  in  equal  quantity  in  Ik 
absorption  and  evolution  of  that  gas,  sir 
independent  of  any  direct  application  ol 
animal ;  hence  the  volume  of  nitrogen  ii 
and  at  others  diminished  by  respiration,  a 
nitrogen  when  respiring  an  artificial  atmo 
gen,  whilst  Bousaingault  has  shown  the  n 
to  be  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  nitn 
that  none  of  that  principle  is  really  assimi 
It  is  still  not  by  any  means  easy  to  d( 
change  of  colour  which  occurs  in  the  bloo 
should  appear  connected,  not  merely  with 
in  the  blood,  bnt  upon  a  true  change  in  i 
tosine,  whicli  analysis  cannot  direct.  Stev 
the  remarkable  influence  which  saline  boi 
the  blood.  If  dark  venous  blood  be  put 
common  salt,  Glauber's  salt,  nitre,  or  car) 
vermilion -coloured  as  if  it  had  been  truly  a 
the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  impedes  thi 
so  reddened  by  a  salt  not  in  excess,  the  di 
we  consider,  therefore,  the  arterial  tint  to 
nation  of  the  colouring  matter  with  the  sal 
this  will  be  darkened  when,  by  passing  I 
the  blood  takes  up  an  excess  of  carbonic  a 
when  the  carbonic  acid  is  replaced  by  oiy 
restored,  not  by  any  active  agency  of  th 
tint  of  saline-hematosine  becoming  evide 
of  the  change  of  colour  is  by  no  mea 
appears  to  me  fo  be  better  founded  th; 
proposed. 
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The  relation  of  the  saline  constituents  of  the  blood  to  the  processes 
of  respiration  and  digestion,  has  been  very  beautifully  shown  by  Liebig, 
in  his  late  researches  on  the  chemistry  of  food.  He  has  demonstrated 
that  the  blood  contains  no  potash  salts,  nor  any  alcaline  carbonate,  but 
that  the  alcaline  reaction  of  the  serum  of  the  blood  is  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  tribasic  phosphate  of  soda,  with  two  atoms  of  fixed 
base,  HO.  2NaO  +  POs,  a  salt  which  absorbs  carbonic  acid  with 
great  force,  but  under  the  agency  of  diminished  pressure,  or  by  ex- 
posure to  air,  gives  up  again  totally  the  carbonic  acid  it  had  ab- 
sorbed. Now  as  the  juice  of  flesh  reacts  distinctly  acid  from  the 
presence  of  the  acid  tribasic  phosphate  of  potash,  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  instinct  which  compels  animals  to  seek  for  common  salt  either 
as  a  constituent  or  as  a  condiment  to  their  food,  is  to  convert  by  double 
decomposition  the  acid  phosphate  of  potash  of  the  flesh  into  the  alcahne 
phosphate  of  soda,  which  passing  into  the  blood  takes  up  the  carbonic 
acid  formed  by  the  wearing  out  of  the  organic^tissues,  and  conveys 
that  gas  to  the  pulmonary  surface,  where  it  is  diff'used  into  the  mass  of 
the  inspired  air,  and  is  given  out.  The  chloride  of  potassium  produced 
at  the  same  time  is  taken  into  the  excreted  liquids,  and  together  with 
other  constituents  of  the  juice  of  flesh,  as  kreatine,  may  be  detected 
abundantly  in  the  urine. 

Animal  Heat. — ^The  phenomena  of  respiration  consisting  mainly  in 
the  conversion  of  carbon  into  carbonic  acid  by  union  with  oxygen,  the 
source  of  the  heat  which  is  developed  in  the  body  of  all  red-blooded 
animals  has  been  naturally  referred  to  that  source ;  and  as  we  know 
that  the  change  from  the  arterial  to  the  venous  condition  of  the  blood 
occurs  at  every  point  of  the  system,  the  almost  complete  equality  of 
temperature  throughout  the  body  in  hedth  is  explained.  That  the 
great  source  of  heat  is  the  respiratory  process,  is  abundantly  proved  by 
the  temperature  being  highest  in  those  animals,  and  in  the  same  animal 
at  those  periods,  when  the  circulation  is  most  rapid  and  the  quantity  of 
air  consumed  the  greatest,  but  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  heat 
evolved  by  the  combustion  of  the  quantity  of  carbon  thrown  oflf  from  the 
body  in  twenty-four  hours,  is  not  more  than  eight-tenths  of  the  quantity 
generated  in  the  body  during  that  time,  and  the  origin  of  the  remainder 
must  be  found  in  the  action  of  the  muscles  and  in  the  nervous  power, 
which  appears  of  itself  to  be  a  distinct  source  of  animal  heat. 
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The  lining  membrane  of  the  alimenta: 
liquid  possessing  man;  characters  of  the 
thine,  p.  761),  but  containing  nitr<^n. 
stance,  which  contains,  dissolved  in  thi 
diffused,  the  ordinary  salts  of  the  serum  o 
water  to  a  considerable  mass,  but  withoi 
alcaline  liquors,  and  is  precipitated  thei 
acid  and  by  tincture  of  galls ;  the  mnci 
mucous  membrane  is,  however,  by  no  m< 
The  liquid  secreted  by  the  internal 
gattric-juke,  which  exercises  an  importani 
essentially  in  its  characters  from  mucus, 
and  coulracted,  it  contains  only  ordinary 
substances  be  introduced,  and  stilt  roor 
liquid  is  abundantly  poured  out,  which  b 
and  contains  a  verf  small  quantity  of  s 
which  consists  principally  of  inorganic 
ammoniac,  with  a  trace  of  a  salt  of  iron) : 
-  by  the  presence  of  a  notable  quantity  ol 
portions  of  which  appear  to  vary  with 
powers  at  the  time.  This  gastric  ju 
property  of  softening  down  and  dissotvi 
thns  converts  the  masses  of  food  into  the 
which  the  absorbing  vessels  of  the  small  in 
elements. 

If  we  form  an  artificial  gastric  juice  b] 
acid  and  salts  in  the  proper  proportions, 
capable  of  dissolving  the  materials  of  th< 
inactive  towards  digestion.  The  organic 
although  its  quantity  be  so  minute,  is  thi 
and  these  may  be  perfectly  conferred  upo 
ficial  jnice,  by  the  addition  of  a  little  of 
by  steeping  in  the  acid  liquor,  for  a  sho 
mucous  membrane,  and  filtering  the  liqni 
even  necessaiy  to  use  the  mucous  membn 
the  bladder  has  been  found  to  act  equall 
is  dissolved  out  of  the  membrane  in  thef 
tine.  It  has  not  been  obtained  in  a  trulj 
properties  are  very  remarkable.  For  iti 
presence  of  a  free  acid,  as  the  artificial  gs 
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active  in  dissolving  food,  when  neutralized  by  an  alcali,  though  it 
retains  other  properties,  as  that  of  coagulating  milk  like  rennet.  If 
the  artificial  gastric  juice  be  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  the  precipi- 
tate washed  and  then  decomposed  by  sulpliuret  of  hydrogen,  the  solu- 
tion thus  obtained  possesses  all  the  digestive  powers  of  the  juice.  Hence 
the  pepsine  and  muriatic  act  together  in  combining  with  oxide  of  lead. 
The  process  given  by  Schwann  for  preparing  the  best  artificial  gastric 
juice,  is  to  mix  water  with  2|  per  cent,  of  muriatic  acid,  of  specific 
gravity  1*13,  and  digest  therein  the  mucous  membrane  of  a  stomach  for 
twenty-four  hours,  then  to  filter. 

Pepsine  appears  to  be  completely  decomposed  by  contact  with  alco- 
hol, or  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  Its  powers  are  destroyed  also  by 
deoxidizing  substances.  The  solution  of  albumen  and  fibrine  in  gas- 
tric juice  is  essentially  different  from  their  solution  in  muriatic  acid,  as 
in  the  former  case  the  quantity  of  acid  is  very  minute  in  relation  to  the 
quantity  of  material  dissolved,  and  after  solution  the  acid  still  remains 
quite  uncombined. 

Fremy  has  discovered  that  the  peculiar  fermentative  process,  which 
sometime  spoils  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  which  I  have  described, 
(p.  768),  as  the  mucous  fermentation,  is  capable  of  being  induced  by 
contact  with  mucous  membrane,  (by  pepsine?).  He  has  found  that 
sugar  of  milk  may  thus  be  converted  to  an  unlimited  extent  into 
lactic  acid;  no  otter  product  appearing.  The  vegetable  ferments 
are  able  to  produce  the  same  effect,  but  in  a  different  stage  of  de- 
composition from  that  in  which  they  induce  the  saccharine  or  alcoholic 
fermentations. 

The  action  of  the  stomach  in  digestion  appears,  therefore,  to  be,  so 
far  as  our  actual  knowledge  extends,  a  purely  catalytic  fermentative 
action ;  one  in  which  the  active  excitant  is  an  organic  substance 
(pepdne)  secreted  by  the  mucous  surface,  and  whose  properties  are 
developed  by  the  presence  of  muriatic  acid,  which  is  secreted  at  the 
same  time.  The  new  products  into  which  tlie  food,  fibrine,  albumen, 
gluten,  starch,  oils,  sugar,  &c.,  are  converted,  and  which  collectively 
constitute  the  white  uniform  pulp,  termed  by  physiologists,  chyme^ 
have  not  been  made  the  subject  of  accurate  chemical  research. 

In  the  mouth  the  mass  of  nutritive  material  is  acted  on  by  a  liquid 
which  is  secreted  by  the  salivary  glands,  the  saliva.  It  is  alcaline,  and 
holds  in  solution  about  one  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  which  contains 
some  carbonate  of  soda,  and  common  salt,  admixed  mucus,  a  trace  of 
sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium,  and  a  peculiar  organic  body  termed  by 
Tiedemann  and  Graelin,  salivary  matter.  This  last  substance  is  soluble 
in  water ;  its  solution  is  not  coagulated  by  heat,  nor  precipitated  by 
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tincture  of  galls,  corrosive  snblimate,  acetate  of  lead,  nor  bj  »cii 
The  pancreas,  thoagh  so  similar  in  structure  to  the  salivary  glaniis,  t< 
a  different  secretion;  it  contains  no  salivary  matter,  noianysnii^ 
cyanide  of  potassium,  bnt  albumen  end  some  salts ;  it  is  genm 
slightly  acid. 


CONSTITUTION   OF  TUB   URINE   IN    HEALTH    AND    DISEASE. 


The  nature  of  thia  secretion  has  at  all  periods  been  an  object 
considerable  interest  to  Uie  physician  and  to  the  chemist,  from  tl 
indications  which  changes  in  its  composition  give  of  disease  of  impo 
tant  organs,  and  from  the  number  and  interest  of  the  ot^jnic  sqI 
stances  it  contains.  As  in  almost  all  other  branches  of  animal  chei 
istry,  Berzelius  first  determined  accurately  its  constitution,  and  late 
Xiecanu  has  ascertained  with  great  care  the  limits  to  which  the  propo 
tious  of  its  ingredients  may  vary  in  health,  -end  thus  establishc 
a  correct  basis  of  comparison  for  urine  in  the  varioas  conditions  < 
disease. 

The  specific  gravity  of  nrine  varies  from  1016  to  1 030,  In  genen 
if  the  excretion  exceeds  in  quantity  tbirty-two  ounces  in  tirenty-fon 
hoars  the  specific  gravity  falls  proportionally  below  1 OSO ;  but  if  th 
quantity  be  under  thirty-two  ounces,  the  specific  gravity  for  a  man  ii 
active  health  is  generally  1030,  but  less  for  women.  The  importu 
oi^anic  constituents  of  the  urine  are  urea  and  uric  aci4,  which  n 
require  a  detailed  and  special  examination ;  the  other  principles,  thoug 
numerous,  being  of  less  moment,  need  be  only  noticed  in  the  foUowini 
statement  of  Berzclius's  general  analysis  of  the  urine.  He  found  10 
parts  to  contain : 


W«ter                 .... 

.         933-001 

Ure»                   .... 

3010 

otTMt        17*14 

Uric  acid             .... 

1-00 

Mnciu  of  the  bladder      . 

0-32 

SnJphatea  of  potash  and  wdn      . 

6-87 

4-59 

Comraon  Salt        .... 

4-45 

SBl-mminoniBc       .... 

1-50 

1-00 

Silica 

0-03, 

Salts  of  Urea — Uric  Acid.  ]031 

^r^«.— N2C2O2H4  or  Ur.  Eq.  60,  or  750. 

The  chemical  history  and  modes  of  preparation  of  this  interesting 
substance  have  been  ahready  fully  described,  page  732  et  seq.  and 
it  is  hence  only  here  necessary  to  mention  its  physiological  relations. 

The  quantity  of  urea  secreted  in  health  appears  pretty  regular  in  the 
same  individual,  when  the  diet  remains  the  same,  and  not  to  depend 
upon  the  quantity  of  liquor  excreted.  It  varies,  however,  very  much 
in  diflFerent  individuals,  and  is  much  more  abundant  in  men  in  active 
age,  than  in  women  or  in  old  men.  Thus,  Lecanu  found  the  quantity 
of  urea  secreted  in  twenty-four  hours,  by  men  in  the  prime  of  age,  to 
vary  from  350  to  500  grains;  in  women,  it  varies  from  150  to  430 
grains;  whilst  with  old  men  the  limits  were  80  and  180  grains.  In 
children  tlie  quantity  is  still  smaller,  and  infants  secrete  scarcely  a  trace 
of  urea. 


Uri^  Acid  and  the  Bodies  derived  from  it. 

The  uric  acid  exists  in  the  urine  of  all  carnivorous  animals.  In 
birds,  reptiles,  and  many  insects,  it  is  voided  with  the  excrements,  and 
the  urine  is  in  such  a  state  of  concentration  as  to  form  a  white  mass 
nearly  solid,  which  consists  almost  totally  of  urate  of  ammonia.  In 
the  small  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  which  are  inhabited  by  great 
flocks  of  aquatic  birds,  it  accumulates  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  an 
article  of  commerce,  being  brought  to  South  America,  and  even  to 
Europe,  under  the  name  of  guano,  and  used  as  manure.  In  many 
diseases  it  is  generated  by  the  system  in  abnormal  quantity,  and  consti- 
tutes, free  or  combined  with  bases,  the  gouty  and  arthritic  concretions, 
and  many  forms  of  vesical  calculus. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  chemist  the  uric  acid  is  most  easily  obtained 
from  the  white  solid  excrements  of  the  larger  serpents  in  the  mena- 
geries. This  is  to  be  boiled  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  the 
filtered  liquor  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid  in  excess. 
The  precipitate  should  be  boiled  in  water  for  some  time,  then  well 
washed  and  dried.  It  crystallizes  in  minute  brilliant  white  scales, 
which  are  very  slightly  soluble  in  boUing  water ;  the  solution  reddens 
litmus ;  it  is  tasteless ;  it  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol,  forming  a  crystal- 
lizable  compound,  which  is  decomposed  on  the  addition  of  water :  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  is  different.  When  heated,  it  is  decomposed, 
giving  a  great  variety  of  products,  urea,  hydrocyanic  and  cyanuric  acids, 
carbonate  of  ammonia  &c.  Its  formula  is  N4C10H4O6;  its  salts  are 
not  well  characterized ;  those  of  the  alcalies  are  very  sparingly  soluble. 
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and  are  decomposed  by  all  acids  except  tb 
^  ammonia  is  the  material  of  tlie  white  e 
end  serpents.  The  uraie  of  soda  is  the 
deposits.  The  uric  acid  is  specially  inter 
portant  bodies  to  which  it  gives  origin  by  t 
which  some  aie  also  products  of  tlie  org 
knowledge  of  these  we  are  indebted  to  the  i 
and  Wohler. 

Allanioin. — ^This  substance  exists  in  t! 
the  cow,  being  contained  in  the  nrine  of  t 
be  extracted  by  evaporation  and  crystalliza 
more  easily  formed  from  uric  acid.  Fresh 
is  to  be  added  to  uric  acid,  diffused  tb 
water,  as  long  as  its  colour  is  destroyed. 
filtered,  evaporated  till  crystals  begin  to  foi 
The  allaatom  crystaUizes,  and  the  mother 
urea.  At  the  same  time,  oxalate  of  the  p 
2(N.C,oII«06)  and  5  HO  with  i-PbO^ 
with  urea,  2(NAH,0,),  and  allantoin,  f 
Liebig  founds'a  theory  of  the  constitution 
have  occasion  again  to  recur.  He  consii 
formed,  and  a  hypothetic  substance  for  wl 
vril  or  cyanoxalic  acid,  it  being  oxalic  acii 
by  cyanogen,  C,0,  +  Cy.  Thus,  uricaci 
2(C,0i.Cy).  In  forming  allantoin  on  thi 
and  the  cyanoxalic  acid  with  oxygen  and 
allantoin. 

Allantoin  forms  rhombic  prisms,  whi( 
It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  perfei 
a  strong  alcali,  it  combines  with  the  elen 
acid  and  ammonia.  It  does  not  form  a 
base  but  oxide  of  silver. 

Alloxan. — ^The  products  of  the  actioi 
present  considerable  interest,  from  their 
addiuff  one  part  of  uric  acid  gradually 
acid,  it  is  dissolved  with  much  heat,  and  ' 
bonic  acid  and  nitrogen.  The  rise  of  te 
much  as  possible,  the  liquor  solidifies  on 
crystals,  which  are  to  be  drained  and  then : 
possible  quantity  of  boiling  water.  Th 
short  right  rhombic  prisms,  briUiant  and 
effloresce  losing  6Aq. ;  at  a  higher  tempei 
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rhombic  prisms,  which  are  anliydrous,  and  have  the  formula  N2C8H4O10 ; 
its  solution  in  water  reddens  litmus,  and  stains  the  skin  purple ;  when 
neutralized  by  an  alcali,  it  strikes  an  indigo-blue  colour  with  a  proto- 
salt  of  iron ;  it  is  decomposed  by  almost  all  re-agents,  producing  a  series 
of  bodies  that  will  be  successively  examined ;  its  origin  consists  probably 
in  the  uryl  being  oxidized  by  oxygen  from  the  nitric  acid,  leaving  hypo- 
nitrous  acid,  which,  reacting  on  the  urea,  gives  the  mixture  of  carbonic 
acid  and  nitrogen  gases.  The  alloxan  may  thus  be  considered  as  a  hy- 
drated  deutoxide  of  uryl. 

Alloxanic  Acid  is  formed  by  acting  on  alloxan  with  strong  alcalies, 
or  by  barytes ;  when  separated  from  its  combinations  by  a  stronger  acid, 
it  crystaUizes  in  colourless  needles,  which  have  a  strong  acid  reaction ; 
its  alcaline  salts  are  soluble  ;  those  with  the  earths  and  heavy  metallic 
oxides  sparingly  soluble;  it  is  insoluble  in  water;  its  formula  is 
NaOHaO*  when  dry;  the  alloxan  having  lost  the  elements  of  two 
atoms  of  water.  When  a  solution  of  alloxanate  of  barytes  is  boiled, 
or  when  a  solution  of  alloxan  is  gradually  added  to  a  boiling  solution 
of  sugar  of  lead,  another  acid  is  formed,  mesoxalic  acid,  which  in  the 
latter  case  precipitates  as  an  insoluble  salt  of  lead,  and  the  liquor  con- 
tains urea,  the  alloxan  breaking  up  intoN2C2H40a  and  2.C3O4;  this  last 
is  the  constitution  of  the  mesoxalic  acid,  which  has  probably  therefore 
an  isomeric  oxide  of  carbon  (C3O3)  for  its  base,  and  belongs  to  the 
same  group  as  the  mellitic  and  rhodizonic  acids  (p.  702.)  By  oxi- 
dizing agents  the  mesoxalic  acid  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid ;  thus 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  it  gives  a  clear  yellow  precipitate, 
which,  when  boiled,  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  metallic 
silver. 

Mycomelinic  Acid, — If  a  solution  of  alloxan  in  water  of  ammonia 
be  heated,  a  brownish-yellow  precipitate  falls,  which  is  mycomelinate  of 
ammonia,  by  boiling  which,  or  by  washing  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
the  ammonia  is  removed,  and  the  mycomelinic  acid  remains  as  a  yellow 
jelly,  which  dries  to  a  coarse  yellow  powder.  It  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  water ;  its  salts  are  gelatinous,  sparingly  soluble  flocks ;  the 
formula  of  the  acid  is  N4C8H5O5,  being  isomeric  with  anhydrous 
allantom. 

Parabanic  Acid, — If  alloxan  be  heated  with  an  excess  of  nitric  acid, 
it  dissolves,  nitrogen  gas  is  evolved  and  on  cooling  the  new  acid  sepa- 
rates ;  it  is  also  easily  procured  from  uric  acid  by  using  an  excess  of 
nitric  acid ;  it  forms  colourless,  transparent,  six-sided  prisms,  and  tastes 
like  oxalic  acid.  It  is  partly  volatilized  and  partly  decomposed  by  heat. 
If  the  crystals  be  heated  to  212°  they  assume  a  reddish  colour;  the 
formula  of  the  crystallized  acid  is  NoCg04  -f-  2Aq.  hence  alloxan  with 
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2.0  produces  2.C0,,  with  4.H0  and  N,CsO«.  By  contact  with  bw 
this  acid  is  decomposed,  prodacing  the  oxaluric  acid.  This  is  t 
prepared  by  dissolving  parabaiiic  acJd  in  caustic  ammonia,  boiling,  i. 
then  letting  the  liquor  coolj  it  forms  a  mass  of  small  brilliant  white  cnsl. 
of  oxalorate  of  ammonia.  The  oialuric  acid  is  also  a  product 
other  reactions  on  uric  acid,  some  of  which  will  be  spcciallj  notic 
hereafter.  It  is  a  strong  acid,  and  is  obtained  free,  \>y  dissolnng  i 
ammonia  salt  iu  boiling  water,  adding  an  excess  of  dilute  muriatic  ad 
and  rapidly  cooli)ig,  when  the  osalnric  acid  separates,  as  a  white  < 
slightly  yellow  powder ;  if  long  boiled  in  water,  it  is  decomposed  iu 
oxalic  add  and  oxalate  of  urea,  of  which  it  contains  the  elements,  i 
formula  being  CjNsHjO,  +  Aq. 

Thionurlc  Acid.—H  sulphurous  acid  gas  be  passed  through  ■  saU 
rated  solution  of  alloxan  until  the  liquor  begins  to  smell  strongly  of  III 
gas,  and  then  ammonia  be  added  in  excess,  after  some  time  brilliai 
white  rhombic  tables  form,  wliich  are  thionurate  of  ammonia,  fi 
rccrystallization,  this  salt  generally  becomes  pale  rose-red,  but  is  no 
altered  in  constitution.  To  obtain  the  acid  free,  a  solution  of  ihi 
ammonia  salt  is  to  be  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  thionunb 
of  lead  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  By  evaporation  of  thi 
liquor,  the  acid  remains  as  a  white  semi-cryatalline  mass ;  it  is  easil; 
soluble  in  water,  reddens  litmus  strongly ;  its  formula  is  NsCVH]0,|S, 
it  contains  thus  the  elements  of  one  atom  of  alloxan,  one  of  ammocu 
and  two  of  sulphurous  acid ;  it  is  a  bibasic  acid.  If  a  strong  solulioD 
of  tbionuric  acid  be  boiled,  it  becomes  turbid,  and  soon  solidiGes  to  i 
mass  of  brilliant  silky  crystals,  whilst  the  liquor  contains  much  sulphuric 
acid;  the  crystalhne  substance  being  drained  and  washed  with  cuU 
water,  in  which  it  scarcely  dissolves,  is  termed  vramil ;  it  is  while, 
solnble  in  dilute  alcaline  liquors,  and  precipitated  therefrom  uncbangcd 
by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  but  by  strong  alcalies  it  is  decomposed, 
ammonia  being  evolved  and  uramilic  acid  formed.  The  formula  of 
uramil  is  NjCgH^Oe;  the  thionuric  acid  might  be  considered  as  bi-sul- 
phate  of  nramii.  The  uramilic  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  acidi 
and  alcalies  on  uramil,  it  crystalhzcs  iu  colourless  needles,  wliich  dissdre 
in  acids  and  alcalies,  forming  with  the  latter,  well  defined  salts;  itj 
formula  is  NsC,sH,bO,j. 

Jilaxantine. — This  substance  is  formed  as  a  product  of  the  modentt 
oxidation  of  uric  acid,  or  it  may  be  obtained  by  acting  on  alloxan  with 
deoxidizing  agents.  Uric  acid  is  to  be  diffused  through  boiling  water, 
and  dilute  nitric  acid  added  until  a  perfect  solution  is  obtained.  On 
filtering  and  coohng,  tlie  alloxanline  gradually  crystallizes.  The  molbor 
liqnoi  contains  mnch  urea.     If  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  has  bceii 
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passed  tlirough  a  solution  of  alloxan,  sulphur  is  deposited,  and  alloxan- 
tine  formed,  and  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  acidulating  the  solution 
of  alloxan,  and  immersing  therein  a  slip  of  zinc ;  the  alloxan  is  deoxi- 
dized by  the  nascent  hydrogen.  By  the  galvanic  battery,  alloxan  is 
resolved  into  oxygen  and  alloxantine.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold, 
but  much  more  in  boiling  water,  and  crystallizes  in  short  oblique  rhom- 
bic prisms,  which  contain  3Aq.,  which  they  lose  only  by  a  heat  above 
300®.  The  solution  of  alloxantine  reddens  litmus  but  does  not  form 
salts  with  bases,  being  immediately  decomposed  by  contact  with  them. 
Its  formula  is  N2C8H5O10. 

By  oxidizing  bodies,  as  nitric  acid,  chlorine  or  oxide  of  silver,  it  is 
immediately  converted  into  alloxan.  If  treated  by  an  excess  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  more  sulphur  is  set  free,  and  the  liquor  becomes 
strongly  acid.  The  body  thus  formed,  if  mixed  with  alloxan,  regene- 
rates  alloxantine  from  both.  If  neutralized  by  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
a  white  crystalline  precipitate  forms,  which  is  a  salt  of  ammonia,  of 
which  the  formula  is  N3C8H7O8.  Liebig  considers  it  to  contain  a  body 
which  he  terms  the  dialuric  acid,  the  formula  of  which  is  NaC804,  being 
isomeric  with  the  cyanoxalic  acid  or  uryl,  already  noticed.  The 
dialurate  of  ammonia  is  therefore  NaC804  -f-  NH4O  -J-  3Aq.  It  may 
be  produced  by  adding  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  to  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  uric  acid  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  or  by  acting  on  alloxan  with  zinc 
and  muriatic  acid  in  excess.  Though  white  when  first  produced,  it 
becomes  rose-red  by  drying,  and  at  212**  blood-red,  and  loses  ammonia. 
It  is  by  no  means  established  that  this  body  is  a  true  ammoniacal 
salt,  as  described  by  Liebig,  or  that  the  dialuric  acid  really  exists. 
Berzelius  looks  upon  it  as  a  compound  of  alloxantine  and  alloxantine- 
amide. 

By  boiling  with  sal-ammoniac,  alloxantine  is  converted  into  uramil 
and  alloxan,  whilst  muriatic  acid  becomes  free.  By  the  action  of  oxy- 
gen upon  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  alloxantine,  uramil,  oxaluric  acid, 
and  mycomelinic  acid  are  generated. 

Murexid, — ^This  remarkable  substance  may  be  produced  by  a  variety 
of  reactions,  none  of  which  are,  however,  quite  constant  in  their  result. 
On  evaporating  a  solution  of  uric  acid  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  until 
the  liquor  becomes  flesh  red,  and  then  adding  dilute  water  of  ammonia 
in  slight  excess,  and  cooling,  the  murexid  crystallizes.  In  this  process, 
a  very  slight  excess  or  deficiency  of  any  of  the  ingredients  prevents 
success,  and  Gregory  proposes  as  the  most  certain  method,  to  dissolve 
four  parts  of  alloxantine,  and  seven  of  hydrated  alloxan,  in  240  parts 
of  boiling  water,  and  eighty  of  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
when  the  murexid  crystallizes  by  gradual  cooling.     By  the  action  of 
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nmnil  and  ammonia  it  may  alao  be  generated,  and  is  the  onliiu: 
source  of  the  purple  colours  that  are  produced  ia  many  of  the  rea 
tions  already  de-ocribcd. 

The  murexid,  the  name  of  which  is  derived  from  the  Murer,  ll 
shell  fish  furnishing  the  tyrian  purple,  crystallizes  in  short  rhomb 
prisms,  of  a  ganiet-red  colour,  and  by  reBected  light  have  a  gra 
metallic  lustre.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  copiously  in  boilin 
Tat«r :  it  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  Gregoiy  has  fooni 
that  it  is  sometimes  soluble,  and  at  others  insoluble  in  irater  i 
ammonia,  whence  he  suggests  that  two  different  bodies  have  bc« 
confounded  under  this  name.  It  dissolves  in  caastic  potash,  «ii 
an  indigo-blue  colour  which  disappears  by  heat,  anunonia  beis, 
evolved;  it  docs  not  appear  to  combine  with  bases;  its  formol 
is  NuCisHjOg.  By  the  mineral  acids  and  by  sulphuretted  hvdn^i 
it  is  decomposed,  ammonia,  alloxantine,  alloxan,  and  dialuric  acii 
being  evolved,  besides  another  body  termed  murexan.  This  sub 
stance  is  more  abundantly  produced  by  dissolving  murexid  in  a  boiliu 
solution  of  potash,  and  when  the  blue  colonr  has  totally  disappeand 
adding  sulphuric  acid  in  excess.  It  precipitates  in  white  silky  ciysUl 
line  scales ;  its  formula  is  N,CjH40, ;  it  dissolves  in  caustic  alcahe 
without  neutralizing  them.  If  its  solution  iu  ammonia  be  exposed  t( 
the  air,  oxygen  is  absorbed  and  murexid  regenerated. 

The  murexid  was  long  since  described  by  Prout  under  the  name  o 
jturpuraie  of  ammonia  ;  and  Fritzsche  has  revived  the  idea  that  it  t 
really  an  ammoniacal  salt  of  a  distinct  acid,  purpuric  acid.  Sy  ibt 
double  decomposition  of  murexid  with  salts  of  potash,  baiytes,  \at 
and  silver,  he  has  obtained  purpurates  of  these  bases,  the  formula  oi 
which  shows  the  acid  to  be  composed  of  NiC,gII^O,(^  The  mun;iul 
is,  according  to  this  chemist,  composed  of  N^isHgO,,  =  N^CisHfOio  + 
NH.O.  The  evidence  brought  fomard  by  Fritzsche  against  Liebig'; 
view  is  very  strong. 

Urine  of  Herbivorout  Animaia — Sijfpuric  Acid^  CiiHgNO,  +  Aq. 

In  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals,  and  occasionally  of  children, 
the  uric  acid  is  replaced  by  a  different  body,  the  hippvric  add,  wbicb 
exists  therein  combined  with  soda.  The  urine  of  horses  and  cows  i: 
to  be  evaporated  to  one-eighth  of  its  volume,  and  mixed  with  murialic 
acid,  which  produces,  after  some  time,  a  yellowish  crystalline  precipi- 
tate. This  is  to  be  dissolved  by  boiling  with  some  lime ;  chloride  d 
lime  is  to  be  added  to  the  liquor,  until  it  is  nearly  decolorized,  and  the 
smell  of  urine  has  disappeared ;  being  then  digested  with  ivory  blark 
and  filtered,  the  pure  acid  is  separated  by  muriatic  add.    By  the  cod- 
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ing  of  the  liquor  it  crystallizes  in  delicate  silky  needles,  or  rhombic 
prisms ;  its  taste  is  very  slightly  bitter,  but  it  reddens  litmus  strongly. 
When  heated,  it  melts  and  is  then  decomposed,  giving  a  crystalline 
sublimate  of  benzoic  acid  with  ammonia  and  prussic  acid.  It  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  copiously  in  boiling  water :  very  soluble 
in  alcohol.  By  nitric  acid,  and  other  oxidizing  agents,  it  is  decom- 
posed and  benzoic  acid  is  formed.  Its  salts  are  all  soluble  and  crys- 
tallize ;  they  resemble  the  benzoates  exactly.  The  formula  of  the  crys- 
tallized acid  is  NCjsHgOs  4-  Aq. 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  p.  1005,  that  this  acid  is  decomposed  by  re- 
agents into  benzoic  acid  and  glycocoU;  CigHgNOg  producingCi4H50sand 
C4H4NO3.  This  reaction  is  prevented  by  the  presence  of  a  feeble  base, 
and  hence  the  quantity  of  hippuric  acid  obtained  from  cow^s  urine  is 
very  much  increased  by  adding  milk  of  lime  during  the  evaporation, 
so  as  to  preserve  constantly  an  alcaline  reaction  in  the  liquor. 

Guano—  Guanine, 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  urine  of  birds  and  reptiles 
being  voided  in  a  highly  concentrated  form,  furnishes  the  most  available 
source  of  uric  acid  from  its  concreting  into  masses  of  urate  of  ammonia. 
The  deposits  of  sea  birds  accumulating  for  ages  on  the  Islands  of  the 
Southern  Ocean,  and  on  the  Coasts  of  Peru,  in  those  latitudes  where 
there  falls  but  little  rain,  have  recently  aflforded  a  most  valuable  source 
of  manure  for  agricultural  purposes,  under  the  name  of  Guano, 

The  Guano  properly  speaking  is  but  the  dried  urine  and  excrement  of 
the  sea  fowl,  but  as  it  is  practically  mixed  with  the  remains  of  the 
animals  themselves  and  of  their  food  and  eggs,  it  presents  a  mass  of 
very  complex  and  very  variable  composition,  but  always,  when  not  adul- 
terated, very  rich  in  nitrogen,  partly  as  uric  acid  and  partly  as  am- 
monia ;  also  rich  in  phosphate  of  lime,  and  even  of  magnesia  and  pot- 
ash,  and  smaller  quantities  of  other  ingredients,  which  add  to  its  value 
as  a  manure.  The  various  deposits  of  it  which  had  been  discovered, 
have  been  already  to  a  great  extent  exhausted  by  the  enormous  demand 
created  for  it  by  the  necessities  of  agriculture  in  these  countries ;  and 
it  will  be  the  office  of  the  chemist  to  imitate  the  natural  guano  by 
proper  admixtures  of  other  materials,  derived  from  the  sources  of  ani- 
mal excretions  which  are  now  rejected  as  waste,  and  which  injure  the 
sanitary  condition  of  our  ill-drained  and  imperfectly  cleansed  towns, 
in  place  of  restoring  to  the  country,  the  fertility  which  the  constant 
removal  of  food  crops  must  tend  gradually  to  deteriorate. 

Tte  spontaneous  decomposition  of  the  uric  acid  of  the  guano,  has 
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becu  found  to  produce  some  interesting  bodies.  Thus  guano  ia  fo' 
to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  oxalate  of  ammouia.  It  also  cootaii 
peculiai  body  termed  guanine.  This  material  is  a  wliite  crystal 
powder ;  its  formula  is  CieHjN,Oj.  It  is  an  organic  base,  but  iU  s 
are  very  peculiar,  thaa  it  forms  with  nitric  acid,  no  less  than  five 
trates.  It  forms  also  two  muriates.  If  guanine  be  powerfully  ( 
dizcd  as  by  treatment  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  muriatic  add,  it  f 
duces  a  body  in  brilliant  crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  id 
this  is  the  hyperuric  acid.  Its  formula  is  stated  to  be  CioN^UjO, 
9,  Aq.  but  its  history  and  composition  reqairea  to  be  more  six 
studied. 


Of  th«  Urine  in  Biieate — Urinary  GtictiU. 

To  the  pathologist  and  physician  the  indications  of  disease  of  i 
urinary  and  digestive  organs,  furnished  by  changes  in  the  coniposiii 
of  the  urine,  are  most  valuable.  The  majority  of  the  substances  whii 
are  taken  into  the  circidation,  but  are  incapable  of  assimilation  to  o 
oigans,  are  thrown  off  by  this  secretion  and  hence  a  variety  of  mec 
cinal  substances  may  be  traced  to  it  after  having  been  ingested,  soto 
times  quite  nnaltered,  at  others  modified  in  their  natuie.  Thus, 
alcaline  salts  of  organic  acids  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  the  orgsa 
material  is  oxidized,  probably  during  the  action  of  respiration,  wtiil 
the  alcali  passes  into  the  urine  in  the  state  of  carbonate.  If,  hoveve 
the  organic  acid  be  taken  nncombiued,  it  escapes  decompositioD,  u 
passing  into  the  urine,  produces  an  abundant  precipitate  of  salt*  ( 
lime,  in  the  case  of  the  tartaric  and  oxalic  acids. 

Iodide  of  potassium  and  iodine  pass  into  the  urine,  the  latter  i 
hydriodic  acid.  Some  o^anic  bodies,  as  asparagine  and  oil  of  turpen 
tine,  are  decomposed,  and  the  products  which  they  form  are  excreted 
giving  to  the  urine  peculiar  odours,  in  the  latter  case  like  that  of  vio 
lets.  Nitrate  of  potash,  yellow  pmssjate  of  potash,  anij  most  othe 
alcaline  and  earthy  salts  pass  into  the  urine  unchanged.  The  majorit; 
of  colouring  matters  are  thrown  out  of  the  system  by  means  of  tlu 
secretion,  whilst  others,  as  cocchineal  and  htmus,  are  not  so  given  off. 

The  mineral  acids,  alcohol,  camphor,  most  metaUic  salts,  do  not  pas 
into  the  urine  in  any  sensible  degree. 

Urine  in  Diabetes. — ^The  most  remarkable  change  in  the  nature  a 
the  urine,  occurs  in  diabetes  mellitus.  It  is  voided  in  great  quantity 
Its  specific  gravity  is  very  high,  from  1 030  to  1050,  and  it  is  found  ii 
contain  a  very  large  quantity  of  grape  sugar,  and  very  little  urea,  li 
was  supposed  that  in  this  disease,  urea  ceased  to  be  fonned  bj  tiie  sys- 
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tern,  and  was  replaced  by  sugar ;  but  I  have  shown,  that  although  the 
quantity  of  urea  is  very  small  in  any  one  specimen  of  the  urine,  yet, 
the  total  quantity  of  that  liquid  is  so  much  increased,  that  in  twenty-four 
hours  the  natural  quantity  of  urea  is  secreted  ;  the  secretion  of  sugar 
being  an  act  of  faulty  digestion,  and  totally  unconnected  with  the  urea. 
These  results  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  Macgregor.  The  diabetic 
urine  sometimes  contains  albumen,  which  arises  from  complication  of 
other  forms  of  disease. 

As  the  average  composition  of  urine  in  diabetes,  the  following  may 
be  taken,  from  an  analysis  by  myself.  Its  specific  gravity  was  1'0363,  it 
contained  in  1000  parts,  water  913,  sugar  60,  urea  6*5,  salts,  ex- 
tractive matters,  and  uric  acid  20*5.  This  patient  made  in  volume 
about  four  times  the  healthy  quantity  of  urine,  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Urine  in  Dropsies. — In  those  diseases,  particularly  where  associated 
with  disease  of  the  kidneys,,  the  urine  is  not  increased  in  quantity ;  its 
specific  gravity  is  very  low,  1005  to  1015,  and  it  contains  but  very 
little  urea,  but  generally  albumen,  and  sometimes  caseum.  In  these 
cases,  the  urea  which  is  deficient  in  the  urine  is  found  in  the  serum  of 
the  blood,  and  in  the  dropsical  effusions.  In  some  states  of  the  sys- 
tem, which  do  not  appear  connected  with  any  distinct  disease,  milk 
passes  into  the  urine,  in  which  as  well  the  butter  as  the  caseum  may  be 
detected.  Such  cases  have  even  been  met  with  in  males.  In  jaundice 
the  colouring  material  of  the  bile  passes  abundantly  into  the  urine,  and 
may  be  detected  by  nitric  acid.  The  natural  elements  of  the  urine  are, 
however,  not  altered  in  quantity. 

Blue  atid  Black  Urine, — The  urine  has  been  observed  coloured  deeply 
blue  by  a  peculiar  organic  substance,  which,  however,  has  not  been  accu- 
rately examined.  Braconnot  found  it  contained  nitrogen,  and  was  red- 
dened by  acids,  and  the  colour  restored  by  alcalies.  But  Spangeuberg 
found,  in  the  case  he  observed,  that  acids  dissolved  the  blue  sub- 
stance without  changing  its  colour.  Marcet  observed  in  the  urine 
of  a  child,  a  black  matter  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcahes. 
Prout,  who  also  observed  this  substance,  termed  it  melanic  acid. 

In  many  states  of  the  system,  particularly  in  arthritic  rheumatism, 
there  is  a  great  tendency  to  the  formation  of  uric  acid,  and  the  urate 
x)f  ammonia  is  deposited  under  the  form  of  a  crystalline  precipitate, 
when  the  urine  cools.  It  is  usually  mixe(^  with  more  or  less  of  a  yel- 
lowish-red body,  which  is  not  purpurate  of  ammonia,  (murexid),  as 
Prout  supposed,  but  a  peculiar  organic  substance,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
which  deserves  more  minute  examination.  The  deposition  of  this 
excess  of  matter,  in  the  joints  and  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  pro- 
duces the  ffouty  concrelions,  which  consist  for  the  most  part  of  urate 
of  soda. 
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Ill  other  conditions  of  the  system,  the  formation  of  phosphatie  i 
prcdoininateis,  and  precipitates  occur  in  the  urine,  which  are  genet 
more  crystalline,  and  less  highly  coloured,  than  those  of  uric  add,  o 
urates.  As  these  different  conditions  of  the  secreting  oi^ans  reqi 
different  modes  of  tieatment,  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  siniplT 
distinguish  between  these  two  kinds  of  sediment.  It  is  snffid 
to  remark,  that  the  uric  ncid  deposit  is  soluble  in  alcalies,  and  ii 
luble  in  dilute  acids,  whilst  the  phosphatie  sediments  dissoKe 
dilute  acids,  bat  not  in  alcaline  liquors,  even  though  decomposed 
them. 

The  uric  acid,  and  the  iuorganic  salts  of  the  urine,  are  afterwards 
posited  in  the  bladder,  and  form  urinary  calculi. 

The  Uric  Acid  Calculut  is  probably  the  most  common.  It  is 
cognized  by  being  decomposed  by  heat;  being  soluble  iu  caustic  ■! 
lies,  and  precipitated  by  acids.  Wlien  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  era 
rated  and  moistened  with  water  of  ammonia,  it  gives  the  rich  poi 
colour  of  murexid. 

The  Urate  of  Ammonia  Calculut,  in  addition  to  the  characlcr 
uric  acid,  gives  off  ammonia,  when  dissolved  in  solutions  of  cao^ 
potash. 

The  Phosphate  of  Lime  Calculut  fuses  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  i 
before  the  blowpipe.  It  is  dissolved  by  muriatic  acid,  and  prcd] 
tated  by  caustic  ammonia  from  this  solution,  as  a  white  powder  i 
crystalline. 

The  Ammoiiiaco-magnetian  Phoiphate  Calculus,  is  generally  en 
talline  in  structure;  before  the  blowpipe,  it  gives  off  ammonia,  ai 
ultimately  melts,  though  with  difficulty.  It  also  gives  off  ammoni 
when  boiled  with  caustic  potash,  it  dissolves  in  dilute  acids,  u 
is  precipitated  as  a  crystaUine  powder,  on  the  addition  of  caustic  ai 
monia. 

The  two  latter  calculi  often  form  together,  aad  produce  the  trif 
phwiphale  or  Jktible  calculus.  This  melts  readily  before  the  blowpip 
and  if  dissolved  in  a  dilute  acid,  it  gives  with  oxalic  acid  a  predpitsi 
of  oxalate  of  lime,  and  then  with  an  alcali,  a  crystalline  deposit  of  u 
moniaco-magnesian  phosphate. 

All  of  these  various  deposits  may  occur  in  the  bladder,  either  sm 
cesaively,  and  form  the  alternating  calculus,  or  together,  forming  tl 
mixed  calculus.  The  recognition  of  these  species  wilt  depend  on  tli 
careful  application  of  the  methods  by  which  each  component  may  t 
known,  as  already  described. 

It  is  not  very  unfrequeot  to  meet  with  calculi  formed  of  material 
which  do  not  exist  in  healthy  urine,  but  arc  produced  by  the  deconpt 
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sition  of  its  natural  constituents.  Thus  the  mulberry  calculus,  so  called 
from  its  usual  external  form,  consists  of  oxalate  of  lime.  When  igni- 
ted it  leaves  caustic  lime,  which  browns  wet  turmeric  paper  strongly, 
dissolves  in  muriatic  acid,  and  is  precipitated  by  adding  oxalate  of  am- 
monia. Calculi  have  been  found  also,  though  rarely,  consisting  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  of  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

The  most  remarkable  calculi  of  this  class,  however,  are  those  formed 
of  the  cystic  oxide,  and  xantAic  oxide ;  substances  of  purely  organio 
nature.  The  latter  body  is  yellow,  soluble  in  alcahes,  and  is  precipi- 
tated by  the  addition  of  an  acid.  It  dissolves  in  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  bnt  not  in  muriatic  or  oxalic  acids.  Its  formula  is  N4C10H4O4. 
It  contains,  therefore,  the  same  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen,  as 
uric  acid,  but  less  oxygen,  whence  the  name  uric  oxide  has  been  pro- 
posed for  it.  The  cystic  oxide  calculus  consists  of  small  yellow  crys- 
talline plates,  which  dissolve  in  alcalies,  and  crystallize  out  again  on  the 
addition  of  an  acid,  by  an  excess  of  which  the  cystic  oxide  is,  however, 
redissolved.  When  heated  strongly  it  is  decomposed,  evolving  sulphu- 
rous acid  and  ammonia.  It  forms  definite  salts  with  the  nitric  and 
muriatic  acids.     Its  formula  is  NC6H6O4S2. 

When  blood  is  effused  into  the  bladder,  the  fibrine  is  occasionally 
aggregated  as  a  calculus,  the  recognition  of  which  is  very  simple,  from 
what  has  been  said  of  the  properties  of  fibrine,  (p.  997). 

Those  who  would  wish  for  more  detailed  information  of  the  proper- 
ties of  calculi,  and  of  the  composition  of  the  urine  in  health  and  dis- 
ease, I  would  refer  to  the  truly  classical  work  of  Doctor  Prout,  on  the 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Urinary  Organs. 


SECTION  V. 

OF  THE   MILK,   AND   OTHER  NATURAL  AND   MORBID   PRODUCTS   NOT 
INCLUDED   IN  THE   PRECEDING  SECTIONS. 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  constituents  of  milk  have  been  already 
described  as  lactic  acid,  (p.  768) ;  the  sugar  of  milk,  (p.  766) ;  the 
butter  fats,  (p.  885.)  It  only  remains  to  notice  the  general  compo- 
sition of  milk,  and  the  properties  of  the  caseUm  or  curd.  It  is  well 
known  that,  by  standing,  milk  abandons  the  greater  part  of  its  butter, 
which  separates,  with  other  substances,  as  creatn,  Berzelius  found  the 
cream  from  cows'  milk,  to  have  specific  gravity  1*0244,  and  to  consist, 
in  100*0  parts,  of  4*5  of  butter,  separated  by  agitation,  3'5  of  caseum, 
with  some  butter,  separated  by  coagulation,  and  92  of  whey.  The 
66 
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skimmed  milk  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1 
parts: 


Cueoiu  matter  vlth  some  batter 

Sugar  of  milW 

Alcoholic  extract  with  lactic  4cid 

Chloride  of  potosuniu 

Alcsline  phoapluitea 

Earthy  phosphates  and  a  trace  of  iron 

Water 


The  following  table  presents  the  best 
obtained  on  the  average  composition  of 


Himun. 

Mare. 

Ab 

Spedac  Gravity 
Water       .       . 

10323 

1-0395 

1-0 

88-36 

88-68 

90 

ExtracliTe 

1-24 

Caseiiv       . 
Butter 

340 
2-53 
4-25 
0-22 

1-82 
075 
875 

1 
1 

6 

The  butter  of  human  milk  is  more  sc 
appears  to  ooBtain  no  bntyrine. 

Camifu; — Leueine- 

The  caseilm  or  eateine  is  capable  of  e 
soluble  condition  like  albumen.  In  milk 
part  is  insoluble,  and  united  with  the  buttf 
ance  of  the  milk.  On  adding  snlpburi 
caserne  precipitates  combined  with  the  ac 
being  washed  with  water,  so  aa  to  remoi 
digested  with  carbonate  of  baryteti,  the  ca 
may  by  filtration  be  freed  &om  all  trace: 
or  barytes.  The  cas^e  may  also  be  pn 
the  curd  is  digested  with  ether  to  remov< 
looked  upoD  as  pure. 

Tlie  solution  of  caseine  in  water  is  thi 
boiled  milk,  and  dries  down  to  an  ambei 
soluble  in  water.  The  solution  is  coagt 
acid,  particularly  when  hot,  and  by  alcohi 
is  similar  to  albumen,  except  that  as  to 
its  precipitates  being  precisely  similar. 
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The  coagulated  condition  of  casern  is  not  produced  by  boiling,  but 
only  by  the  digestive  principle  (rennet,  pepsine),  as  already  described 
(p.  1029).  When  thus  coagulated,  casein  is  absolutely  undistinguished 
from  coagulated  albumen  in  its  properties.  It  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  bone-earth,  (phosphate  of  lime,)  amounting  to  five  or  six 
per  cent,  in  intimate  combination.  Its  organic  element  was  found  by 
Miilder  to  be  protein,  of  which  ten  atoms  are  combined  with  one  of 
sulphur;  the  formula  of  caseine  being  C4(k)H3ioN5oOi2o  +  S.  It  contains 
no  phosphorus,  but  to  each  atom  so  expressed,  two  atoms  of  bibasic 
phosphate  of  lime  are  united. 

When  coagulated  casein,  containing  water,  (cheese,)  is  kept  for  a 
long  time,  it  undergoes  a  remarkable  kind  of  decomposition,  and  a  sub- 
stance, crystallizable  and  soluble  in  water,  is  obtained,  termed  by  Bra- 
connot  aposepedine.  By  Miilder's  experiments  it  appears,  however,  to 
be  impure  leucine  (p.  1005,)  and  the  caseous  oxide  and  casevc  acid  of 
Frout  appear  also  to  be  the  same  bodies  as  have  been  already  noticed 
as  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the  other  protein  substances. 

By  contact  with  casein,  sugar  of  milk  is  rapidly  converted  into  lactic 
acid,  which  precipitates  the  caseine  without,  however,  really  coagulating 
it,  hence  on  neutralizing  the  acid,  the  caseine  redissolves  and  may 
react  on  a  new  quantity  of  sugar.  In  this  manner  Fremy  has  shown 
that  the  lactic  fermentation  may  be  carried  on  to  an  indefinite  extent. 

It  has  lately  been  suspected  that  caseine  is  not  itself  a  homogenous 
body  but  a  mixture  of  at  least  two  closely  resembling  azotized  sub- 
stances. Thus,  if  freshly  precipitated  caseine  be  dissolved  in  water  the 
liquor  yields  by  the  addition,  first  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  then 
of  muriatic  acid,  precipitates,  which  essentially  differ  in  their  composition 
and  properties.  If  casdne  be  fused  with  caustic  potash  it  evolves 
hydrogen  and  ammonia  gases,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  water  yields, 
on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  an  organic  body  crystallizing  in  brilliant 
needles,  which  is  termed  tyrosine.  This  body  has  the  formula  CJ6H9NO6. 
It  forms  compounds  as  well  with  acids  as  with  bases,  but  has  been  little 
examined.  From  the  mother  liquor  of  the  tyrosine  there  is  deposited, 
by  evaporation,  abundance  of  the  leucine,  which  has  been  already  des- 
cribed in  page  1005. 

Constitution  of  Eggs, 

The  shell  of  hens'  eggs  consists  of  from  90  to  95  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  one  to  five  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  two  to  five  of 
animal  matter.  Internally  it  is  lined  by  a  membrane  analogous  to  epi- 
dermis.    The  white  of  egg  is  a  concentrated  solution  of  albumen,  con- 
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Uined  in  the  cells  of  a  delicate  membrane,  in  the  centre  of  which  :k 
jolk  is  Boapended.  The  nutritive  material  of  the  yoUc  consists  dt  albir 
men  anil  an  oil,  also  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  analogous  to  tlut  a 
bile-  The  oil  of  eggs  is  obtained  by  expressing  the  e^  boiled,  an 
partly  torrefied ;  it  is  reddish-yellow,  thick,  and  solidified  by  cold ;  i 
soon  becomes  rancid ;  the  solid  portion  of  it  appeairs  to  be  cholesteriK 
the  liquid  contains  phoephoros  and  nitrogen,  and  is  with  difficult;  upo 
nifiable.  It  appears  to  contain  a  laige  qaantity  of  oleophosphoric  idd 
When  the  young  animal  is  developed  during  incubation,  the  qnanlit; 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  its  bones  is  exactly  represented  by  the  quantity  o 
phosphorus  in  the  yolk  and  white,  but  as  these  bodies  contain  verr  bttl 
lime,  that  earth  must  be  derived  from  the  shell,  which  becomes  thin  m 
biittle  as  the  animal  advances  in  growth. 

Iiifuor  of  tie  AMniot. — This  fluid,  in  which  the  f<Etas  is  immeiwi 
before  birth,  appears  to  be  identical  in  constitution  with  the  liqoo 
effused  from  the  serous  surfaces  in  dropsy,  (p.  1011).  The  fifwr  o 
the  aUantoit  of  the  cow,  which  is  really  the  urine  of  the  f<Btns,  is  o 
the  same  nature,  but  contains  in  addition  a  small  qaantity  of  allantoic 
the  artificial  formation  of  which  is  described  p.  1032. 

Black  PigtMnf  cfthe  Ei/e. — This  substance  is  insoluble  in  water  am 
alcohol.  It  is  decomposed  by  strong  acids  and  alcaliea.  Caustic  potasi 
dissolves  it,  forming  a  yellow  liquor,  from  which  acid?  throw  down 
clear  brown  powder.  The  action  of  nitric  acid  ia  nearly  the  s«ne 
The  cuttle-JiiA  ink  has  mucb  analogy  with  the  black  matter  of  (he  eje 
giving,  when  dried,  a  black  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol  aw 
ether,  which  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  and  potash,  with  a  reddish-yeSoi 
colour,  from  which  solution  a  yellowish  powder  falls  when  it  is  neotrsl 
ized.  The  true  nature  of  these  black  colouring  matters,  and  tki 
relation  to  the  melanic  acid  of  Front,  which  sometimes  appeara  in  tb 
urine,  would  deserve  attentive  study. 

The  Sumouft  of  the  Ege  consist  of  water,  holding  in  solntion  albo 
men  in  small  quantity,  with  the  salts  which  usually  accompany  it.  Tb 
crystalline  lens  consist  of  albumen,  in  a  state  of  beautiful  and  com[^ 
organization,  amounting  to  about  thirty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  entii 
mass,  which  contains  about  sixty  of  water. 
L  Cerumen — Wax  of  the  Ear. — ^This  substance  contains  an  albaminon 

material  insoluble  in  water,  a  solid  and  a  liquid  fat  soluble  in  ether,  an 
a  deep  yellow  matter,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether,  t 
which  its  colour  and  very  disgusting  taste  is  due ;  another  constitnci 
which  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  tjiis  secretion  is  brown,  insoluble  i 
caustic  potash ;  it  most  resembles  horn  in  its  properties,  but  is  sti 
quite  distinct  from  that  body. 
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Pus. — ^This  remarkable  morbid  secretion  has  generally  a  specific 
gravity  of  1*030.  It  consists  of  a  clear  liquor,  in  which  float  a  great 
number  of  yellow  globules,  of  various  sizes,  the  largest  of  which  are 
about  twice  the  size  of  the  globules  of  the  blood.  Pus  loses  by  drying 
86*1  of  water  in  100  parts,  and  hence  contains  13*9  of  solid  material, 
from  which  alcohol  takes  5*9  of  fatty  and  extractive  matters,  and  leaves 
7*4  per  cent,  of  a  residue,  which  consists  of  coagulated  albumen,  the 
solid  globules  and  a  substance  peculiar  to  pus. 

The  globules  of  pus  appear  to  consist  of  coagulated  albumen.  The 
serum  contains  two  liquids,  both  coagulated  by  heat.  One  is  albumen, 
the  other  pyin,  which  is  characterized  by  being  coagulated  both  by  heat, 
by  acetic  €cid,  and  by  a  solution  of  alum.  Giiterbach  who  has  recently 
examined  pus  with  great  care,  finds  the  only  certain  distinction  between 
pus  and  mucus  to  be  that  the  pus  globules  sink  always  in  water,  whilst 
the  mucus  swims.  If  the  suspected  liquid  be  dried,  the  extraction  of 
the  fatty  substance  by  ether  should  decide  very  positively. 

Ambergrise. — ^This  substance,  which  is  generally  found  floating  on 
the  sea- coasts  of  tropical  islands,  is  known  to  be  an  intestinal  concretion 
of  the  spermaceti  whale,  analogous  to  the  gall-stones  of  cholesterine  in 
other  animals.  Its  principal  ingredient  is  the  ambrein,  which  is  obtained 
by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol,  whence  it  crystallizes  on  cooling  in  fine 
needles.  It  is  white,  tasteless,  of  a  very  agreeable  odour ;  it  is  not 
saponifiable ;  its  formula  is  C33H32O.  By  boiling  with  nitric  acid  it 
produces  ambreic  acid,  which  crystallizes  from  its  solution  in  alcohol  in 
small  colourless  tables ;  it  reddens  litmus,  but  is  scarcely  soluble  in 
water ;  it  forms  well  defined  yellow  salts  with  the  alcalies ;  its  formula 
appears  to  be  C26H2oNOia* 

The  calculi  formed  by  the  deposition  of  solid  materials  in  the  gall 
bladder  or  ducts,  consist  usually  of  cholesterine  (see  p.  1007),  or 
colouring  matters,  but  recently  a  peculiar  substance  has  been  disco- 
vered, forming  biliary  calculi  in  large  animals,  and  termed  Lithqfellic 
acid.  This  body  possesses  the  general  characters  of  a  resin,  its  for- 
mula is  C40H36O8.  Its  most  important  character  is  that  like  sulphur, 
it  may  exist  in  a  crystallized  or  in  an  amorphous  condition,  and  its 
melting  points  in  these  states  differ  by  180®  Fahrenheit;  the  melting 
point  of  the  crystals  being  205  C,  and  that  of  the  amorphous  form 
105  C. 

SECTION  VI. 

OF  THE   PRESERVATION   AND   PUTREFACTION   OF   ANIMAL  MATTERS. 

From  the  greater  complexity  of  composition  of  animal  substances, 
their  decomposition  is  more  rapid,  and  its  products  more  diverse  than 
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in  the  case  of  organic  bodies  of  vegetable  ori^n ;  aad  whilst  the  cvbot 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  give  origin  to  the  various  kinds  of  almine  >» 
other  enbstances  of  the  same  class,  the  nitrogen  is  generallj  evolre 
as  ammonia,  and  the  sulphur  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  the  pn 
sence  of  these  bodies  that  give  to  putrefying  animal  sabstances  & 
disagreeable  odour  by  which  that  process  is  distinguished  from  ma 
mouldering  or  rotting. 

Even  during  life  the  constituent  particles  of  the  body  are  in  a  con 
tinnal  state  of  change,  being  absorbed  and  thrown  out  of  the  ststec 
whilst  others  are  assimilated  in  their  place.  Any  part  of  our  consti 
tuents,  liquid  or  solid,  which  becomes  unfitted  for  this  vital  functioD  i 
thereby  killed,  and  must,  if  not  gotten  rid  of,  induce  the  dea^  of  th 
individual.  Hence  precisely  the  same  means  which  give  to  anhnal  !iib 
stances  the  fixity  of  constitution,  which  belongs  to  tme  chemical  con 
pounds,  and  tbna  preserve  them  from  decomposition  by  the  disdnbin: 
action  of  their  own  elements,  [as  when  we  coagalate  albiunen  bj  u 
acid,  by  corrosive  sublimate,  or  by  sulphate  of  copper),  prodan,  i 
apphed  to  the  hving  body,  the  death  of  the  part  or  of  the  whole  beiog 
by  depriving  the  blood  or  the  tissue  of  the  mutability  of  constitutiui 
which  is  required  for  the  fonctions  of  the  animal  frame. 

It  is  thus  that  the  generality  of  metallic  poisons  act  in  produdnf 
death.  Being  absorbed  into  the  system,  they  unite  with  (he  albomei 
and  fibrine  of  the  blood,  and  converting  them  into  the  insoluble  com- 
pounds  which  we  form  in  the  laboratory,  unfit  them  for  the  contiuai 
absorptive  and  secretive  offices  which  as  organs  while  they  live  tbej 
must  fulfil.  If  the  injury  be  local  and  Umited  in  ext«at,  the  pari 
so  coagulated  may  be  thrown  ofT,  and  after  a  certain  time  the  function: 
return  to  their  proper  order.  If  the  mass,  or  the  importance  of  tb« 
affected  parts  be  greater,  the  system  cannot  bo  get  rid  of  the  poitioiii 
which  have  thus  been  removed  from  the  agency  of  life  to  submit  tt 
merely  chemical  laws;  on  the  contrary,  the  vital  powers  of  the  remainiiil 
portions  of  the  animal  are  so  much  weakened  in  the  effort  that  geneni 
death  is  caused. 

For  putrefaction  it  is  thus  necessary — 1st,  that  the  force  of  vitalitr 
which  governs  so  completely  the  mere  chemical  tendencies  of  the  el^ 
meats  of  onr  tissues,  be  removed ;  2nd,  that  there  should  not  be  pre- 
sent any  powerful  chemical  re-agent,  with  which  the  organized  nutteiii 
may  enter  into  combination,  and  thus  the  divellant  tendencies  of  thi 
affinities  of  its  elements  be  overcome ;  Srd,  that  water  be  present  it 
order  to  give  the  necessary  mobili^ ;  4lh,  that  osygen  be  present,  o) 
at  least  some  other  gas,  into  the  space  occupied  by  which  the  gaseou: 
products  may  be  diffused ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  temperature  shall  b< 
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within  moderate  limits,  putrefaction  being  impossible  below  32®,  and 
above  182®. 

The  agency  of  the  first  of  these  preventive  powers  need  not  be  fur- 
ther noticed.  The  second  is  extensively  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
bodies  for  anatomical  purposes,  by  baths,  or  injections  into  the  arteries, 
of  solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate,  acetate  of  alumina,  sulphate  of 
iron,  tannin,  wood  vinegar,  and  kreosote;  this  last  body,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  act  by  direct  combination,  but  by  the  complete 
(catalytic)  coagulation  it  produces  in  all  the  tissues  of  the  body  that 
have  protein  for  their  base.  The  necessity  for  the  presence  of  water  is 
shown  by  the  fact,  that  by  drying  the  animal  substances  they  are  com- 
pletely preserved.  It  is  thus  that  the  bodies  of  those  perishing  in  the 
Arabian  deserts,  are  recovered  years  subsequently,  dried,  but  com- 
pletely fresh.  Alcohol  and  common  salt  act  in  preserving  animal 
bodies  by  their  affinity  for  water.  If  a  piece  of  flesh  be  covered  with 
salt,  the  water  gradually  passes  from  the  pores  of  the  flesh,  and  dissol- 
ving the  salt,  forms  a  brine,  which  does  not  wet  the  flesh,  but  trickles 
off  its  surface ;  the  water  necessary  for  putrefaction  is  thus  removed. 
The  mode  of  strengthening  alcohol  in  a  bladder  (p.  774),  rests  on  the 
same  principle.  Fourth,  by  excluding  oxygen,  the  putrefactive  process 
is  retarded,  precisely  as  the  fermentative  action  of  the  gluten  in  grape 
juice  (p.  772)  cannot  begin  until  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  be  ab- 
sorbed. It  is  thus,  that  meat  which  is  sealed  up  in  close  vessels,  and 
then  boiled  for  a  moment,  is  preserved ;  the  small  quantity  of  oxygen 
of  the  air  remaining  then  in  the  vessel  is  absorbed,  and  the  product  of 
that  minute  change  being  coagulated  by  the  heat,  it  cannot  proceed 
further.  A  high  temperature  stops  putrefaction  by  coagulating  the 
azotized  materials ;  a  temperature  below  32°,  by  freezing  the  wat^jr, 
acts  as  if  the  tissue  had  been  dried;  in  both  cases  putrefaction  is 
arrested. 

During  putrefaction,  at  a  stage  prior  to  any  fetid  gas  being  evolved, 
a  peculiar  organic  substance  is  generated,  possessed  of  intensely 
poisonous  properties,  and  the  blood  of  persons  who  have  died  from  its 
effects,  is  found  to  be  quite  disorganized,  and  irritating  when  applied 
to  wounds.  The  blood  of  over-driven  cattle  is  found  to  produce  effects 
similar  to  those  of  venemous  reptiles,  and  the  wounds  received  in  dis- 
section are  sometimes  followed  by  similar  fatal  consequences.  The 
communication  of  disease,  in  this  way,  has  recently  been  very  ingen- 
iously ascribed  by  Liebig  to  the  general  principle  of  the  communica- 
tion of  decomposition  by  contact,  (p.  229).  The  small  quantity  of 
diseased  organic  matter  originally  introduced  into  the  system  by  absorp- 
tion, acts  as  a  ferment,  and  reproduces  itself  in  the  mass  of  blood 
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until  this  becomes  uofitted  for  the 
animal  is  killed ;  the  active  prind 
exnded  &om  the  skin  and  longs,  ai 
the  disease,  or  it  remains  only  in  tl 
&c.,  constituting  infection  bj  whic 
to  another  person. 

In  the  decomposition  of  vegetal 
ficent  products  may  be  evolved,  an 
by  which  they  are  absorbed,  into 
the  effects  of  malaria  and  marti  n 


INDEX. 


Abnnthiin,  926. 
Absorption  of  Light,  34-50. 

of  Heat,  121-124. 

Acechlorjl,  809. 
AceUt«a  of  Alumin*.  601. 
^^-^—  Ammonia,  S04. 

of  B&rjtM,  Lime,  600. 

Lead,  602. 

.  Copper,  603. 

Siker.     Mercury,  804. 

Potuli.     Soda,  800. 

Acetal,  796. 

Ai't^Ione,  805. 
Acetyl,  794,  812. 
Achromanides,  7^2. 
Acids,  Puhbasic,  412,  666. 
Acid,  Acetic,  797. 

Acrjlie,  873. 

Adipic,B79. 

Akonitip,  S99. 

Aldehjdic,  796. 

^—  AUoxaDic,  1033. 

Altliionic,  782. 

Aloetic,  926. 

Ambreic,  t045. 

AmTOdalic,  850. 

Anilic,  937. 

.    i      Anjfelic,  914. 
Anthraniiic,  938. 

Anemonic,  921. 

-  ■■■  Antimonbtis Antimonic, 544. 

Apoglucic,  618. 

.  ArBenious,  532. 

■■■-   ArsBDiovinio,  784. 
.  Arsenic,  6S6. 
Aipsrtic,  919. 

-  Auric,  579. 

Azoleic,  880, 

■■■      Azulmic,  731. 
^^  Betuoic,  851. 

BenzojUc,  654. 

Boletic,  913. 

Boracic,  455. 

Bromic,  443. 

Butyric,  885. 

_—  Caprylic,  686. 


Add  Carbonie,  687. 

Corbovinic,  7S9. 

CarbomethjUc,  827. 

Camphoric.     Oamphovinic,  864. 

Cftpric.     Caproic,  866. 

—.  Catcchu-tonnic.  Catechuic,  908, 

Caincic,  913. 

Gaffeic,  920. 

Caseic,  1048. 

Cetylic,  881. 

Chelidonic,  913. 

Chlorous,  425. 

Chloric,  423. 

Chloro-carbonic,  701. 

Chloro-acetic,  B09. 

Chlorisatic,  938. 

Chloro-chroraic,  636. 

Chlornapthalic,  840. 

Ohloro-phenic,  843. 

ChloroialoTinic,  811. 

Chloroproteio,  1002. 

Oholeic,  1019. 

Cholatic,  1021. 

Gholesteric,  1007. 

Chryaanilic,  938- 

Chloroaochloric,  426, 

Chloronitroua,  432. 

Chromic,  524. 

Chrj-sammic,  fl28. 

Chpysanilic,  938.  * 

^-—  Chrvsolopic,  92ft. 

Cinnamic,  855. 

Citric,  898. 

^~—  CiUrakosic,  699. 

Cincbonic.     Oinchona-tanuic, 

911. 

Coccotannic,  913. 


-  Oolophonic,  867. 
.  Columbic,  S29. 

-  Crcnic.     Apocrenic,  821, 

-  Orotooic,  866, 

-  Cumenic,     Cumen-iulphur 


667. 


:,  702. 
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Acid  Cyanuric,  736. 

Cjanilic,  753. 

Cjanozalic,  1032. 

CjnieDaulphuric,  867- 

Delphinic,  887. 

Dialuric,  1035. 

Deutotbionic,  400. 

ElMdic,  880, 

Ellaeic,  907. 

Equiaetic,  609. 

Erjthric,  942, 

Btbionic,  782. 

Etbalic,  890. 

—~  Eugenic,  857. 

EverneBie,  94S. 

Ferric,  509. 

Formic,  829. 

Formo-benioic,  852. 

Fulminic,  734. 

Fumaric,  902. 

Fungic,  912. 

Gallic,  905. 

Oek,  619. 

Qlucic,  766. 

Gljcerosulphuric,  872. 

Hippuric,  1036. 

Humous.     Uomic,  918. 

Hjdrocblorocjuiio,  736. 

Hjdro-bromic,  444. 

^—  Hvdr»-chloric,  427. 

HjdrocvMiio,  737. 

Hydro-fluoric,  445. 

Hjdro-flaoborie,  456. 

H^dro-fluosilicic,  453. 

Hjdriodic,  440. 

H}>droleic.     Hjdri 


Hjrpo-a 

Hjpo-chlorous,  422. 

. Hypo-nitrons,  877. 

Hypo-phosphorous,  410. 

Hjpo-sulphuric,  400. 

Hypo-sulphurous,  899. 

Iodic,  437. 

laosinic,  1 1 10. 

lodoua,  437. 

Isethionic,  782. 

lUkonic,  899. 

Japonic,  910. 

Kucodjlic,  807. 

Kinoic,  919. 

Komenic,  003. 

Krameric,  913. 

LactDcic,  912. 

Lecanoric,  941. 

Lichen-sCsaric,  914. 

Lithofellic,  908,   1045. 

Lipie,  eeo, 

Ualic,  900. 
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Acid  Phosphorous^  411. 
— -  Phosphoglyceric,  872, 

Phosphomethylic,  828. 

Phospho-vinic,  784. 

Pinic,  866. 

Pimelic,  879. 

Picric,  844   937. 

Proteosulphuric,  1000. 

Prussia,  737. 

Purreic,  940. 

Purpuric,  1036. 

Pyromucic,  767. 

Pyro-racemic,  898. 

Pyro-tartaric,  897. 

Pyro-meconic,  903. 

Pyro-gallic,  907. 

Pyromucic,  767. 

Bacemic,  897. 

Bhodizonic,  702. 

Bicino-stearic.      Bicinic,  887. 

Bubinic,  910. 

Bufin-sulphuric,  917. 

Saccharic,  763. 

Saccharohumic,  818. 

Sacchulmic,  763. 

Salicylic,  858. 

Sebacic,878. 

Selenious.     Selenic,  407. 

Silicic,  449. 

Stannic,  521. 

Stearic,  874. 

Suberic,  879. 

Succinic,  868. 

Sulpho-benzoic,  953. 

-  Sulpho-amilic,  815. 

Sulpho-ethalic,  889. 

Sulpho-fflyceric,  872. 

Sulphind^lic,  936. 

-  Sulpholeic-Sulpho-margaric, 

882. 

Sulpho-mesitic,  805. 

• Sulpho-methylic,  827. 

Sulpho-napthalic,  840. 

Sulpho-purpuric,  936. 

Sulpho-vinic,  781. 

-  Sulpho- carbonic,  704. 

Sulphuric,  392. 

Sulphurous,  390. 

Sylvic,  867. 

Tannoxylic,  905. 

Tannomelanic,  905. 

Tannic,  903. 

Tantalic,  529. 

Tartaric,  892. 

Tartralic-Tartrelic,  896. 

Tellurous.     Telluric,  549. 

Tetrathionic,  400. 

Thiocyanic,  752. 

Thionuric,  1034. 


Acid  Titanic,  531. 

Trigenic,  796. 

Trithionic,  400. 

Tungstic,  527. 

Turpentinic,  864. 

Ulmic,  818. 

Usmic  944. 

Vaccinic,  886. 

Vanadic,  526. 

Valerianic,  816. 

Verdous  and  verdic,  913. 

Xanthoproteic,  1002. 

Hydroxanthic,  790. 

Hydrosulpho- cyanic,  750. 

Acaroid  Besin,  868. 
Aconitine,  964. 

Acroleon,  873. 

Acidimetry,  624. 

Acryl-series,  873. 

Actinic  Forces,  229. 

Action  of  Magnets  on  Light,  47. 

Actions  by  Contact,  229. 

Adhesion  of  Solids  to  Liquids,  9. 

^sculine,  924. 

Uroliths,  503. 

Affinity,  Chemical,  204. 

Order  of,  209. 


influenced  by  Cohesion,  214. 

Elasticity,  218. 

Light,  224. 

Measure  of,  222,  273. 


Aggregation,  States  of,  8. 
A^icultural  Chemistry,  977. 
Air,  Atmospheric,  360. 

Expansion  of,  67. 

Alabaster,  609. 
Albumen,  Animal,  998. 

Vegetable,  77 1 . 

Alcohol,  Ordinary,  774. 
Methylic,  823. 

Amy  he,  815. 

Alcoates,  776. 

Alcalies  from  Aniline,  846. 

Organic,  Artificial,  972, 

— —  production  of,  969. 
Alkanna-red,  931. 

Alizarine,  930. 
Alembroth,  Salt  of,  725. 
Algarotti,  Powder  of,  642. 
Alkaline  Earths,  461. 
Alkarsin.     Alkargene,  806. 
Alkalimetry,  693. 
Alkalies,  461. 
Allantoin,  1032. 
AUoxantine,  1035. 
Allophanic  Ether,  788. 
Allotrop^  and  Isomerism,  320. 
Allotropic  Conditions,  305. 
Allotropy,  Cause  of,  317. 
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AUjle  Beries,  859. 
Aloe*,  Acids  from,  928. 
Alum,  616. 
Aluminum.     Alumina,' 469. 

Salts  of,  6U. 

Almonds,  fixed  Oil  of,  877. 

volatile  Oil  of,  850. 

Amber,  660. 

Ambergrit.  Ambreine,  1045. 
Amnios,  Liquid  of  the,  1044. 
Amidide  of  Hydrogen,  709. 

-  Mercnrjr,  716. 
Amilene,  815. 
Amidogene,  709. 
Ammonia,  706. 

Ordinarj  Salts  of,  722. 

Metallic  Salts  of,  713. 

Anhydrous  Salts  of.  721. 

Metallic  bases,  720. 

Salts  of  Copper,  713. 

_^ — -^  MercuTj,  716. 

Palladium.  715. 

^ Platinum,  710. 

Silver,  714. 

Zinc,  713. 


Amarjthrine.  942. 
Aniline,  845. 
Ammonium,  723. 
Ammoniurets,  71 1- 
Ammoniacal  Amalgam,  723. 
Ammeliae,  753. 

Amilic  Alcobol,  815. 

Ammoniacum,  844. 

Amjgdaline,  850. 

Anhydrite,  609. 

Anemonine,  921. 

Animal  Ohemistr  j,  996. 

Oharcoal,  676. 

Electricity,  181,  164. 

ADatase,531. 

Analcime,  45. 

Analjsis,  Kature  of,  2. 

■  I.  Organic,  67S. 

Antimonial  Powder,  641. 

Antimoniates  544. 

Antimony  Crocus.     Glass  of,  644, 

Anthracite,  823. 

Antimonj,  542. 

Oside  of,  543. 

—  Sulphurets  of,  546. 

Detection  of,  548. 

Salts  of,  638. 

Antimoniuret  of  Hydrogen,  547- 
Anime,  r---   ««« 


Arrov  Boot.  7SS. 
ArterialisatioD,  1025. 
Arsenic,  534. 

Acids  of,  5S5. 

SulphurntB  of,  536. 

Detection  of,  538, 

Antidote  to,  542. 

Salts  of,  639. 

Arseniate  of  Potash,  640. 

Iron,  639, 

-.  S51. 


Arsenite  of  Potash,  640. 

Copper,  646. 

SilTer,  651. 

Arseniuret  of  Hydrogen,  535. 
Arabin,  760. 
Archill,  945. 
Aricine,  935. 
Artificial  Tannin,  908. 
Asarum,  Oil  of,  862. 

Camphor,  B65. 
Aspartgine.     Aapartic  Add,  919. 
Asphaltene,  868. 
Assafcetida,  866. 
Asphalt,  824. 
Atomic  Volumes,  Theory  of,  900. 

of  Salts,  593. 

of  Isomorpboos  Bodies,310. 
uid  Densities,  304. 


Atmosphere,  360. 


-  CompoMtion  of,  364. 

-  Effect  of  Bespiratkn  *< 


Pressure  of,  369. 

'      £xtent  and  Form  of, 
S7I. 

Atmospheric  Electricity.  161. 
Atomic  Theory,  994. 
Atoms,  Physical  and  Ohemioal,  »T. 

Specific  Heat  of,  85. 

Atropine,  965. 
Anrates,  573- 
Azote,  357. 
Azobenzyl,  853. 
Azolitmine,  945. 
Azure  Bloe.  696. 
Azosalicyl,  859. 
Azoturets,  711- 


Balance,  Electrical,  146. 
Balsams,  Nature  of,  856. 
Barium,  480. 
Chloride  of,  607. 
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Barium,  Sulphuret  of,  482. 
Barilla,  691. 
Barytes,  481. 

: —  Salts  of,  607. 

Bases  Platinum,  721. 
Basic  Salts,  583. 
Barometer,  369. 
Batteries,  Galvanic,  174. 

Constant,  178. 

Bdellium,  Besin,  868. 
Belladonine,  965. 
BeU  Metal,  557. 
Benzoates,  852. 
Benzvle  Compounds,  853. 
Benzm.     Benzone,  854. 
Benzone  Besin,  868. 
Benzid  Series,  842,  853. 
Berber ine,  933. 

Bergamotte,  Oil  of,  863. 

Bile,  Constitution  of  the,  1018. 

Acids  in,  1020. 

Bilein,  Bilifulvine,  1019. 

BUiary  Calculi,  1045. 

Binary  Theory  of  Salts,  590. 

Birch  Besin,  868. 

Bbmuth,  561. 

Oxides  of,  562. 

Salts  of,  648. 

Sulphuret  of,  563. 

Bittern,  603. 

Bleaching  Powder,  61 1. 

Theory  of,  949. 

Black  Pepper,  Oil  of,  863. 

Black  Flux,  469. 

Black  Lead,  673. 

Blood,  Composition  of  the,  1013. 

Globules,  1016. 

Serum  of  the,  1014. 

' in  Disease,  1017. 

Phosphates  in,  1027. 


Blue,  Prussian,  746. 
. Azure,  696. 

Thenards,  632. 

Verditer,  696. 

Blende,  518. 

Bodies,  Diamagnetic,  192. 
Boilinff  Points  of  Liquids,  106. 
Bone,  Earth,  610. 

Oil,  847. 

Boracite,  615. 

Bones,  Composition  of,  1012. 
Borates  of  Soda,  606. 
Boracic  Acid.    Boron,  454. 
Boron,  Fluoride  of,  456. 
Borax,  606. 
Brass,  557. 
Bromine,  442. 

Chloride  of,  445. 

Bromide  of  Sulphur,  444. 


Bromide  of  Potassium,  595. 

Mercury,  653. 

Bromates,  444. 
Braziliin,  931. 
Brucine,  960. 
Brain.    Fats  of  the,  1006. 
Butyrine.    Butyrone,  885. 
Bronze,  557. 


C. 


Cadmium  and  its  Compounds,  518. 

Salts  of,  633. 

Caffeine,  920. 
Cajeput,  Oil  of,  861. 
CaJamine,  516. 
Calc  Spar,  484,  695. 
Calcium  and  its  Oxides,  483. 

Sulphuret,  486. 

—  Salts  of,  608. 

Calcination  of  Ores,  466. 
Calculi,  Biliary,  1045. 

Vesical,  1040. 

Calomel,  652. 
Calorimeter,  82. 
Cameleon  Mineral,  501. 
Camphene,  863. 
Camphors  of  the  Oils,  864. 
Camphor,  Common,  863. 
Camphor  Tree,  Oil  of,  862. 
Camphilene,  863. 
Campholen,  864. 
Caoutchouc.  Caoutchine,  869. 
Caprine.     Caproine,  886. 
Capacity  of  Bodies  for  Heat,  80. 
Catalysis,  229. 

Carbon,  forms  of,  672. 
Carbonic  Acid,  686. 

Oxide,  697. 

Carbon,  Sulphuret  of,  703. 

Chlorides  of,  705. 

Carbonates  of  Potash,  688. 

Soda,  691. 

Lime,  695. 

Barytes,  695. 

Magnesia,  695. 

Iron,  696. 

Copper,  696. 

Lead,  697. 

Ammonia,  727. 


Carburets,  697. 
Caramel,  762. 
Cane  Sugar,  761 . 
Carmine,  934. 
Carthamine,  932. 
Cartilage,  1004. 
Caseum.  Caserne,  1042. 
Cassius,  Purple  of,  573. 
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Contharidine,  931. 

Catechine,  908. , 

Capillarj  Force,  10. 

Catsljaii,  Theories  of,  232. 

Calcium,  Phosphuret  of,  487. 

Carbonate  of  . 

Calomel,  653. 

Carbaldine,  796. 

CementatioD,  505. 

Cerin.     CemDe,S91. 

Cedririt,635. 

Cellular  Tisane,  1010. 

Cerebrot     Cerebrol,   1006. 

Cerium  and  its  Compounds,  493. 

Ceruse,  697. 

CeUne,  890. 

Cetrarine,  922. 

Cerium,  493. 

Cetine.     Cetene,  690. 

Charcoal,  672. 

Chalk,  695, 672. 

Chelerythrine,  963. 

ChelidoDine,  964. 

Chemical  Action  of  Galvanism,  252. 

Theory  of  Galvaaism,  266. 

Affinity,  204. 

Rays  of  Light,  226. 

Voltameter,  263, 

. Equivalents,  276. 

Chemistry,  Origiuukd  Object,  of,  1. 

Deiiv&tion  of,  3, 

^^^-~—  Agricultural,  977. 

. Animal,  996. 

Chemical  Noroeaclature,  194. 

Formulie,  203. 

OhinoDe,  912. 
Chlorine,  418. 

Properties  of,  420. 

—  ■"  Compounds   with  Oxygen, 
422. 
Chloride  of  Hydrogen,  427. 

Snlphur,  432. 

Phosphoms,  433. 

Iodine,  441. 

Silicon,  4fil. 

-  .  .  -  Potas»ium,  594. 
I  Sodinin.  602, 

Boron,  456. 

Barium,  607. 

Strontium,  608. 


Chloride  of  Tin,  633. 
.  Chrome,  636. 

Arsenic,  639. 

Antimony,  641. 

Titaniiun,  643. 

Copper,  644. 

Lead.  6*6. 

Bismuth,  648. 

Silver,  649. 

— - — .  Mercury,  652. 

Gold,  656. 

Palladium,  657. 

Platinum,  658. 

Rhodium,  659. 

Cyanogen,  740. 

Carbon,  705. 

-  Ammonium,  724. 
Chlorate  of  Potash,  423,  596. 
Chlorometry,  611. 
Chlorine  and  Lidigo,  938. 
Chloral,  809. 
Chloryl-ether,  810. 
Chloroialic  Ether,  810, 
Cholesterine,  1007. 
Chondrine,   1004. 
Chlorophyll,  946. 
Chrysorhamiune,  932. 
Choke  Damp,  608. 
Chromium,  523. 

Chromium  Oxide,  Acid  of,  524. 

Salts  of,  635. 

Chromates  of  Pot&sh,  637. 
. Lead,  648. 

I  Mercury,  656. 

Chrome  Alum,  636. 

Iron,  523. 

Chyle  and  Chyme,  1024. 
Chloroso  Chloric  Acid,  426. 
Chloronitrous  Acid,  432. 
Chlorometry,  612. 
Chrome,  Vellow,  648. 
Chloroialic  Ether,  BIO. 
Chlorether  Series,  811. 
Chloroform,  833. 
Cblorindigo,  938. 
Cinnamyl,  856. 
Cinnataeine,  857. 
Cinnamon,  Oil  of,  655. 
Cinchona  Bed,  911. 
Cinchonine  and  its  Salts,  952. 
Circular  Polarization,  45. 
Circles,  Oalvanic,  166. 
Cisaampelline,  968. 
Cinnabar,  568. 

Factitious,  570. 

Citrates,  899. 
Citron,  Oil  of,  663. 
Citrine  Ointment,  883. 
Coal,  Constitution  off  832. 
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Goal  Gas,  Nature  of,  836. 
Cobalt,  514. 

-  Compounds  of,  516. 

Salts  of,  631. 

Clay,  Composition  of,  624. 
Cloves,  Oil  of,  857. 
Cobalto  .cyanides,  750. 
Cocoa  Stearine,  883. 
Cocculin,  922. 
Cochineal  Bed,  934. 
Codeine,  957. 
Cohesion,  Force  of,  9. 

— ^^— *  Relation  to  Heat,  15,  54. 

and  Affinity,  212. 

Colours,  Prismatic,  88. 

of  Natural  Bodies,  40. 

Cold  by  Liquefaction,  90. 
Classification  of  Bodies,  327. 
Columbine,  922. 
Colchicine,  962. 

Colouring  Matters,  929. 
Colophony,  866. 
Combustion,  Slow,  235. 

Theories  of,  249. 

Combination,  Laws  of,  274. 
Conduction  of  Heat,  1 18. 
of  Electricity,  140. 

I  and  Induction,  152 

Communication  of  Motion,  232. 
Constant  Battery,  177. 
Contact,  Actions  by,  229. 
Contagion,  1047* 
Cooling  of  Bodies,  81,  133. 
Columbium,  529. 

Salts  of,  638. 

Coneine,  966. 
Copaiva  Besin,  868. 

Oil  of,  863. 

Copal  Resin,  868. 
Copper,  552. 

Oxides  of,  554. 

-  Sulphurets  of,  555, 
— —  Alloys  of,  556. 

Salts  of,  644. 

Pyrites,  552. 

■  Ammonia,  Salts  of,  713. 

Com  Oil,  814. 
Constitution  of  Salts,  580. 
Combustion,  Slow,  236. 

Laws  of,  244. 

Corrosive  Sublimate,  651. 
Cobaltocyanides,  750. 
Cotton,  Gun,  758. 

Coals,  Composition  of,  822. 
Cotarnine,  956. 
Cream,  1042. 
Crotonine,  888. 
Cryophorus,  109. 
Crystallization,  20. 


Crystalline  Forms,  22. 
Crystals,  Systems  of,  24. 

Polarization  by,  42. 

Mackled,  44. 

— —  Plagihedral,  47. 

Isomorphous,  305. 

Dimorphous,  314. 

Plesiomorphous,  309. 

Crystals,  Optical  Properties  of,  44. 
Currents,  Galvanic,  165,  252. 
Cupellation,  565. 

Cumen,  862. 
Cusparine,  923. 
Curcumine,  1040. 
Cubebs,  Oil  of,  863. 

Camphor,  866. 

Cumen,  Oil  of,  862. 
Cuttle  Fish  Ink,  1044. 
Curves  of  Solubility,  19. 
Cube,  Modifications  of,  25. 
Cupric  Acid,  555. 
Curd,  1041. 

Cuticle,  1009. 
Cyanol,  845. 
Cyanogen,  729. 

— — ^  Compounds  with  Oxygen, 
731. 

Chlorides  of,  740. 

•^^—  Iodides  of,  741. 
^— ^—  Sulphuret  of,  750. 
Cyanamelide,  732. 
Cyanide  of  Hydrogen,  737. 
— «  Potassium,  741. 

— —  Mercury,  742. 
— ^  Iron,  744. 
Cyanides,  Complex,  743. 
Cymen,  862. 
Cystic  Oxide,   1041. 


D. 


Daguerrotype  Images^  227* 

Daturine.  966. 

Definite  Proportions,  274. 

Deliquescence,  352. 

Delphinine,  (Fat),  Delphinone,  686. 

Delphinine,  (Alcaloid\  961. 

Destructive  Distillation,  823,  834, 

836. 
Detonating  Silver,  735. 
M 


ercury,  735. 
Powder,  599. 


Dextrine,  761. 

Dew,  Nature  of,  135. 

Deutothionic  Acid,  400. 

Detection  of  the  Metals,  463. 

Diamond,  673. 

Diastase,  772,  988. 
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Dichroiim,  40. 
Diabetes,  Blood  in,  lOia 

Urine  in.  1038. 

Differentutl  Thermometer,  59. 
Diamaenetic  Force,  192. 
Didjnutun,  493. 
Digestion,  1024, 
Digestive  Principle,  1029. 
Di^on  of  Qasei,  365. 
Dimorphous  Bodies,  23,  315. 
Dimorphism,  305. 
DippelVs  Animal  Oil,  847. 
Distillation,  96. 
Distilling  App^atus,  776. 
Disinfecting  Liouor,  605. 
Divisibilitj  of  Matter,  6. 
Divellent  Affinities,  209. 
Double  DecotopositioQ,  207. 
Double  Refraction,  36. 

Salts.  585. 

DrMon's  Blood,  868. 
Dvems  Substances,  929. 

Theorj  of,  947. 

Dynamic  Electricity.  163. 


Ear.irax,  1044. 
Earths,  Proper,  460. 
^__  Alcaline,  461. 
Earthenware,  624. 
Eblanine,  825. 
Ebullition,   100. 
Efflorescence,  352. 
Eggs,  Compoution  of,  1043. 
Eleen,  877. 
Elaldine,  860. 
Eludates,881. 
Elecampane  Camphor,  866. 
Elaoptens,  861. 
Elaterine,  923. 
Elasticity  of  Oases,  16. 

Vmoors,  100. 

and  Affinity,  218. 

Elajl,  790. 

Elective  Deeompoution,  905. 
Electricity,  Nature  of,  137. 

of  Steam,  162. 

StoUcal,  139. 

..Animal,  164,  181. 


-DynaJ 

-of  the  Aw,  161. 

_  Theories  of,  147. 

_  Positive  and  Negative, 


Electrical  Oonductora,  141. 

Attraction,  145. 

Machines,  149. 

Balance,  146. 

Induction,  152,  14a 

Battery,  155. 

Electrics  and  Non-electrica,  140. 
Electrometer,  151. 
Electropborus,  156. 
Electroscope,  144. 
Electrotype,  169. 
Electro-ma^etism,  188. 

■  chemical  Theories,  252. 

metallurg7,  470. 

of  Ampere,  256. 

Beraeliiu,  257. 

Davy,  255. 

Faraday,  260. 

Graham,  258. 

Kane,  264. 

Decomposltioo,  260. 

Electrolysis  and  Electrodes,  262. 
Elemi,  866. 

Elements,  Nature  of,  2. 

Classification  of,  327-' 

Emetioe,  962. 

Epsom  Salt,  614. 

Equivalent  Decompositjon,  S7S. 

Electro-cheiucsl,  363. 

Ohemical,  274. 

Thermochemical,  246. 

Erythroleio,     Erythrolitmine^  943. 
Erythrine.     EryUiryline,  946. 
Erythrogen,  1019. 
Erbium  and  Erbia,  492. 
Essential  Oils,  Acid,  849. 

Neutral,  860. 

Essences,  898. 

Ethal,  890. 

Ether,  Lomniferous,  48. 

Sulpbnric,  776. 

Etherene,  790. 

Etherine.    Etherot,  TBS. 

Ethereum,  612. 

Ethyl,  812. 

Ethchloryl.81'- 

Ethers,  Theory  of  the,  812. 

Acetic,  804. 

Camphoric,  865. 

Carbonic,  788. 

Chloro.carbaiuc^  789. 

Cinnamic,  656. 

■'  Cyanuric,  788. 

' Elaidic,  880. 

Hydriodic,  765. 

Hjdro-bromic,  785. 

—^—  Hydro-iulphuric,  765. 

Hydrochloric,  784. 

■  Hydri>.cyaiiic:,  788- 
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Ethers,  Hyponitrous,  786. 

Mucic,  790. 

Myristic,  885. 

Nitric,  786. 

Oleic,  877,  ^* 

Oxalic.  789. 

Palmitic,  884. 

^—  Sulpho-carbonic,  790. 

Sulphuric,  True,  783. 

Stearic,  875. 

Sulpho-cyanic,  788. 

Suberic,  879. 

Xanthic,  785. 

Ethyl,  Sulphurets  of,  786. 

Chloride  of,  784. 

Iodide  of,  785. 

Eudiometer,  Use  of  the,  361. 

of  Davy  and  Scheele,362. 

of  Volta,  344. 

Ure,  362. 

Brunner,  363. 

Euphorbium,  869. 
Euchroic  Acid,  703. 
Evaporation,  96. 
— ^-  Spontaneous,  100. 

Cold  by,  109, 

Excitation,  Electrical,  140. 
Expansion  by  Heat,  54. 

of  Gases,  67. 

Liquids,  72. 

Solids,  76. 

Extractive  Matter,  927. 

Animal,  1007. 

Eye,  Humours  of  the,  1004. 
Black  Pigment  of  the,  1004. 


F. 

Fallowing,  Theory  of,  991. 
Fats  of  the  Brain,  1006,  1011. 
Fatty  Bodies,  871. 
Feathers,  1010. 
Fennel,  Oil  of,  861. 

Camphor,  866. 

Fermentation,  Acetic,  794. 

Alcoholic,  772. 

Butyric,  885. 

1 Glyceric,  873. 

Lactic,  768. 

Mucous,  769. 

Putrefactive,  1046. 

Saccharine,  764. 

Ferrocyanide   of  Hydrogen,  744. 

Iron,  746. 

Potassium,  745. 

Ferridcyanide  of  Potassium,  747. 
Ferro-cyanogen,  748. 

Ferric  Acid,  509. 

67 


Ferro-cyanides,  744. 
Ferridcyanides,  747. 
Filtration  of  Water,  355. 
Fibre,  Ligneous,  758. 
Fibrine,  977. 

■  State  of,  in  the  Blood,  1014. 
Fire  Damp,  808. 
Fixed  Oils,  871. 
Flashing,  565. 

Flame,  Constitution  of,  240. 
Flesh,  Muscular,  1011. 

Juice  of,  1009. 

Flints,  447. 

Liquor  of,  618. 


Flowers,  Colours  of,  946. 

Fluidity  89. 

Fluoborates,  456. 

Fluorine,  445. 

Fluoride  of  Aluminum,  615. 

Boron,  456. 

Calcium,  609. 

Hydrogen,  446. 

Phosphorus,  447. 

— Potassium,  597. 

Silicon,  452. 

Fluo-silicate  of  Potash,  597. 
Fluor  Spar,  609. 
Flux,  White  and  Black,  469. 
Force,  Diamagnetic,  192. 
Forces,  Tithonic,  229. 
Formic  Acid,  829. 
Formyl,  Compounds  of,  829. 
Formiate  of  Copper,  831. 

Barytes,  830. 

Lead,  831. 

Mercury,  832. 

Soda,  830. 

Fossil  Copal,  868. 
Frost,  Nature  of,  135. 
Freezing  Mixtures,  94. 
Fulminating  Silver,  711. 
Fulminates,  735. 
Furnace,  Reverberatory,  467. 
Fusion.     Liquefaction,  89. 

Watery,  352. 

Fusion,  Crystallization  by,  21. 
Furfurine.     Furfurol,  975. 


G. 

Galena,  560. 
galvanic  Electricity,  163. 
Circles,  166. 


Intensity,  170,  173. 

Batteries,  by  Groves,  Callan 

and  Bunsen,  179. 
Galvanism,  Chemical  Theories,of, 
171. 


OAlTunism,  ConUct  Theory  of,  174. 
GsItuuc  B&tleries,  Common,  175. 

OonsUnt,  179. 

Gttlvuiism,  Discover;  of,  181. 

OklT&noscope,  181,  191,  264. 

Q>»ates,  906. 

Oftinboge,  868. 

Gases,  Conduction  of  H«M  b;r>  '^- 

CorrecUoDf  for  Htuitore  of, 

113. 

Temperature,  70, 

Fr«s«are,  18. 

DifFiuioD  of,  365. 

Eipuuion  of,  68. 

BeUtioD toTaponrs,  111,  113 

Specific  Gravitj  of,  11, 

He«t  af,  87. 

Liquefaction  of^  17> 

Absorption  bj  Water,  351. 

— ^.^  Absorption  bj  Charcoal,  877. 

Mode  of  Drying,  452. 

Gasometers,  333. 

Oas,  Battery  of  Orovei,  179. 
QarUc,  Oil  of;  860. 
Galbanum,  868. 
Oastric  Jaice, 
Gelatine,  1003. 

Sugar  of,  1005. 

German  Silrer,  513. 

Ckrmination,  988. 

Glass,  Composition  of,  619. 

Manu&cture  of,  61S. 

Annealing  of,  6^. 

■         of  Antimonj  544. 

Expansion  of,  77- 

Glauber's  Salt,  604. 
Olucinnm.  Glnciiw,  491. 
Glucose,  764. 
GUncine,  754,  968. 
Gluten,  771. 
Glycerine,  973. 
Gljcyrrhirine,  767. 
Glaucene,  752. 

Glycero.phospboric  Acid,  872. 
Glyceric  Fermentation,  873. 
GlycocoU,  1005. 

Gold,  571. 

Glides  of,  572. 

Salts  of,  656. 

Double  Chlorides  of,  657. 

Ammonia  Chloride,  721. 

Fulminating,  711. 

Mosaic,  522. 

Golden  Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  546. 
Goniometers,  33. 
Gouty  Concretions,  1039. 
Graphite,  673. 
Grape  Sunr,  764. 
Gravity,  Nature  of,  6. 


Gravity,  Specitic,  of  Oases,  IC. 
Liqnids,  10. 
Vuionri,  13. 
Bolids,  13. 


Green,  lirnimrick,   644. 

—  Emerald,  646. 

—  Mineral,  6»6. 

—  Scheele's  646. 
Groirth  of  Plants,  977. 
Guaiacum,  868. 
Gimi,7eO. 

British,  756. 

Resins,  868. 
Gunpowder,  599. 
Gun  Cotton,  758. 
Outta  Percha,  870, 
Gypsun,  609. 


Hair,  Horn,  1010. 

Haloid  Salts,  581,  592. 

Hartshorn,  Spirits  of,  707,  727,  847. 

Harmalioe,  969. 

Heat,  Repulsive  Power  of,  54. 

Measure  of,  67. 

Specific  of  Solids,  81. 

Gases,  87. 

of  Atoms,  84. 

Evolution  of,  2S5. 

Latent  of  Liquids,  90. 


-  Conduction  of  by  Oases,  120. 

Liquids,  119. 

~  Solids,  117. 


of. 


Radiation  c 

Reflection  and  Absorptioi 

123. 
—-.—  Polarization  of,  133: 
. Relation  of,  to  Light,  126,  ISI. 

Interference  of,  130. 

Theories  of,  IS3, 

Central  of  the  Bartb,  136. 

Sources  of,  137. 

of  Liquefaction,  91. 

Latent  and  sensible  constant, 

103. 

Permeability  of  Bodies  to,  138, 

Analogy  of,  to  Light,  130l 

Catalytic  Effects  of,  331. 

^Helicine,  917. 

Heavy  Spar,  607. 
Hematosine,  1015. 
Hematoxylin,  931. 
Hematite,  508. 
Hepar  Sulphnris,  476. 
Honey,  764. 
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Honeystone,  702. 

Humine  and  Humous  Acid,  820. 

Hydrates,  353. 

Hydrogen,  338. 

Hydrogen,   Oxide  of,  347. 

Peroxide  of,  355. 

Amidide  of,  706. 

Sulphuretted,  404. 

Seleniuretted,  407. 

Phosphuretted,  4 1 6. 

— — Arseniuretted,  535. 

-  Antimoniuretted,  547. 
Hydriodic  Acid,  439. 
Hydriodate  of  Phosphuretted  Hy- 
drogen, 441. 

Hydrobromic  Acid,  444. 
Hydro-chloric  Acid,  427. 
Hydro-cyanic  Acid.  737. 
Hydro-fluoric  Acid,  446. 
Hydro-fluosilicic  Acid,  453. 
Hydro-mellonic  Acid,  752. 
Hydrogen,  Carburet  of,  Faraday's, 
834. 

Metallic  Nature  of,  347. 

Salts  of,  581. 

Hydroxygen  Blowpipe,  345. 
Hydrogen  Harmonicon,  347. 
Hydruret  of  Arsenic,  535. 
Hydrokinone,  912. 
Hygrometry,  371. 
Hygrometers,  113. 
Hydro-benzamide,  854. 
Hyoscyamine,  966. 
Hydro-sulphuret  of  Ammonia,  846. 
Hypochlorite  of  Lime,  610. 

Potash,  600. 

Soda,  605. 

Hyponitrite  of  Potash,  376. 

Silver,  651. 

Hyposulphite  of  Silver,  651,  225. 
of  Soda,  605. 


I. 


Idrialine,  823. 
Ilmenium,  529. 
Incipient  Albumen,  1024. 
Indigo,  Blue,  934. 

White,  935. 

Sulphates  of,  936. 

with  Chlorine,  938. 

Indian  Yellow,  939. 
Indigogene,  935. 

Indigo  Bath,  936. 
Induction,  Electric,  152. 
Inductive  Capacity,  158. 
Inductometer,  157* 


I  Induction,  Magneto-electric,  188. 
I  Infection,  1047* 

Inuline,  757. 

Ink,  904. 

Insolubility,  214. 

Insulation,  141. 

Interference  of  Heat,  130. 

Light,  49. 

— ^—  Electricity,  145. 

Photographic,  228. 


lodate  of  Potash,  602. 
Iodide  of  Arsenic,  639. 

Amidogen,  710. 

Copper,  645. 

— —  Cyanogen,  740. 

Gold,  657. 

Hydrogen,  439. 

Iron,  628. 

Lead,  647. 

— ^—  Mercury,  654. 

Palladium,  657. 

, Platinum,  658. 

Potassium,  595. 

Silver,  649. 

Sulphur,  440. 

Iodine,  434. 

Compounds  of,  437. 


lodous  Acid,  437. 
Ipecacuanha,  962. 
Iridium,  577. 

Salts  of,  658. 

Iris  Florentina  Camphor,  867. 

Iron,  502. 

-^_  Commercial  Varieties,  504. 

Composition  of,  505. 

Detection  of,  511. 

Magnetic  Oxide  of,  507. 

Malleable,  504. 

Oxides  of,  507. 

Passitivity  of,  507. 

Pyrites,  510. 

Smelting,  of,  468,  503. 

Sulphurets  of,  509. 

Salts  of,  628. 

Isatine,  937. 
Isomerism,  305,  321. 
Isomorphism,  32,  305. 
Isomorphous  Groups,  308,  314. 


J. 

Jalap,  Resin,  868. 
Jelly,  Vegetable,  9! 4. 

Animal,  1003. 

Jervin,  962. 
Juniper,  Oil  of,  863. 
Juice  of  Flesh,  1008. 
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Kacod?!  Compounds,  806. 
lUcodjlic  Acid,  807. 
Kermes  Mineral,  546. 
—   Anim&l,  934. 
Kapnomor,  835. 
Kelp,  692. 

King's  Yellow,  536. 

Kreatine,  ]008. 

KreAtiaiDS,  1009. 

Kupfer  Nickel,  512. 


Labdanuta  Besin,  838. 

Labarraque,  Liquor  of,  605. 

Lac-sulphuris,  388,  478. 

Lactates,  769. 

Lactioe,  766. 

Lactucine,  936. 

Lactic  Fermentation,  768, 

Lampblack,  675. 

Lanthanum,  493. 

Lana  Fbiloso^hica,  517. 

Lamp  Aphlogistic,  235. 

Safety,  242. 

Lapis  Lazuli,  617. 

Latent  Heat  of  Liquids,  90. 

Vapours,  97" 

Lavoisierian  Nomenclature,  194. 
Laws  of  Combination,  274. 
Lavender,  Oil  of,  861. 
Lead,55T. 

Black,  673. 

Compounds  of,  559. 

-  Red,  559. 

Salts  of,  646. 

r«eBof,  561. 

White,  697. 

Yellow,  648. 

Leather,  Manufacture  of,  1009. 
Leguraine,  771. 

LeucEne,  1005,  1043. 
Leucolitmine,  946. 
Leyden  Jar,  155. 
Leucoline,  847- 
Lecanonne,  942 
Licbenine,  7^7. 
Licben  Bitter,  922. 

Oulours,  940. 

Colouring  Bodies  from  the, 

940. 


Light,  34. 

Composition  bf,  38. 

Fol&riiation  of,  41. 

Wave-Theorj  of.  48. 

Cbemic*!  B>ya  of,  51,  »7. 

BeUtion  to  Heat,  121,  340. 

Velocity  of,  35. 

Ma^etic  Belations  of,  47- 

Au^ogy  to  Heat,  130. 

^_^ —  iDterference  of,  49. 

Influence  on  Affinity,  22*. 

Action  on   V^etation,  9SS. 

_  Befraction  of,  35. 

Double  Befraction  of,  41. 

Absorption  of,  30. 

Action  on  Metallic  SalU,  3S6. 

Chemical  Raja  of,  239. 

Heating  Rays  of,  127. 

Sources  of,  53. 

Simple  and  Compound,  36. 

Lightning,  Nature  of,  161. 
Lime,  483. 

Phospburet  of,  487- 

Salts  of,  608. 

Limestone,  484,  695. 
Liquation,  519. 
Liquefaction,  89. 

Gold  produced  by,  03. 


Lignine,  758. 
Lignite,  821. 
Lipjl,  872. 
Lig  ao-sulpb  urit 


Liquids,  Specific  Graiitj  o^  10. 

Expansion  of,  72. 

Conduction  of,  1 19. 

Liquor  of  Flints,  618, 
Liquorice,  767. 
Litharge,  558. 
Lithium,  479. 

Compounds  of,  480. 

SalU  of,  607. 

Litmus,  944. 
Logwood,  931. 
Luteoline,  933. 
Lymph,  1034. 


Machines,  Electrical,  150. 

Steam  Electric,  162. 

Macled  Crystals,  44. 

Madder,  Colouring  Bodies  of,  929. 
Magnesium,  487- 

Compounds  of,  489. 

Salts  of,  614. 

Limestone,  488,  60a 


M^netism,185. 
Magnetic  Attraction,  187. 

Relations  of  Light,  47. 

Magneto-electricity,  188, 
Magnets,  Nature  of,  186. 
Malaria,  1048. 


MsUtea,  901. 
Malachite,  696. 
Malting,  988. 
Manganese,  494. 

Carbonate  of,  696. 

-^ Oiide  of  490. 

Sulphurots  of,  501. 

Salts  of,  620. 

Valuation  of,  496,  694, 

Margarine.   Margaron,  875. 
Margaratex,  876. 
Manures,  Organic,  992. 

■ Mineral,  989. 

Marsh  Obs,  flOa. 


Massicot,  5.^9. 
Matter,  Divisibility  of,  5. 
i         Constitution  of,  7- 
Woconntes,  902. 
M^conine,  923, 
Membrane,  Cellular,  1010. 
Me  nt  bene,  8GQ. 
Mercury,  567. 


chlorides,  716. 


Ammonia  Nitrates,"  719. 

Cjanido  of,  742. 

Selonating,  735. 

. Detection  of,  57 1. 

Fulminating,  711, 

Oxides  of.  569. 

Mercurial  I' reparations,  570. 
Mesit,  626. 
Mesitylene,  805. 
Mesitic  Ether,  605. 
Melam.  752. 
Melamine,  753. 
Hetkles,  702. 
Mcrcaptan,  765. 
Meiiis[.ermini'.  9(18. 
Bletals,  Properties  of,  457. 

— . Compounds  with  Oxygen, 

459. 
Chlorine,  462. 

Classiticulion  of,  400, 

'  Nobleand    onpcrfcct,  461. 

Natural  State  of,  465. 

deduction  of  Ores  of,  466. 

Alcotine  and  Earthv,  4S1. 

-  Conduction  of  Heat  by,  117, 

Electricity,   141. 
Metal  Gun,  557. 

Speculum,  557. 

Bell,  557. 

Meteoric  Stones,  509. 
Methylic  Alcohol,  825. 


Methylic  Ether,  827. 
Methyl  Salts  of,  828. 
MethjUl,  829. 
Metttcetone,  763,  873. 
Metallic  Sulphurets,  463. 
Aletallurgic  Processes,  465. 
Metallurgy,  Electric,  470. 
Hesoxalic  Acid,  703. 
Melam,  736,  753. 
Mellon,  752. 
Milk,  Composition  of,  1041. 

^    Sut-ar  uf,  706. 

Miasm,  IU46. 

Minderei-u^  Sjiirit  of,  804. 
Mineral  Chameleon,  50O. 

Kermes,  546. 

Minium.  559. 
Molybdenum,  528. 

SalU  of,  638. 
Moljbdutes,  529. 

Moli-cular  Laws  of  Specific  Heat,  84. 
Molecular  Decomposition,  229,  233, 

Constitution,  294,  305,  319, 

7,45. 

Groups,  297,  «2S. 

Cohesion,  9. 

Electrical  Arrangement, 

265. 
Mordants,  Action  of,  949. 
Morphia,  953. 

Salts,  of,  955. 

Moriiie,  933. 

Mosaic  Gold,  532. 

Mucus,  1028 

Mulberry  Calculus,  1041. 

Multiple  Proportions,  261. 

Murexan,  1035. 

Mureiid,  1036, 

Muriatic  Acid,  427. 

Muriates  of  Metallic  Oxidos,  585. 

Muriate  of  Ammonia,  724. 

hoiiine,  953. 


-  M.>i 


-  Strjchni 


ibiu,  U55. 


I,  959. 


•,95!. 
Muscular  Tissue,  1011: 
Mustard,  Exsenlial  Oil  of,  859. 

Oil  of,  660. 

Mushroom  Sugar,  767. 
Mucous  Fermentation,  766. 
Myraciiie,691. 
MyriGticine,  884. 
Mjriospermine,  657. 


Nails  of  Animals,  1010. 
Naptha,  Coal  Gas,  636. 


Nnptha  or  Petroleum,  823. 
Napthaline,  837. 

Compounds  of,  840. 

Napthalic  Acid,  839. 
Narceine,  9se. 
NftrcotiDe,  9i&. 
Natrium.     Natron,  477. 
Nftpthaline  fti]dGhloriDe,637. 
—~-^^.^—  Nitrogeo,  840. 


Sulphur,  84 1. 

Narcogenioe,  956. 
Neutrta  Salts,  561. 
Neutralization  of  Affinities,  206. 
Nitro-napthftlese,  840. 
Nickel,  512. 

Compounds  of,  5)9. 

Salts  of,  631. 

Ammonik  Salts  of,  714. 

Nicotine,  967. 

fiitrkte,  of  Ammonia,  724. 

Barjtes,  607- 

Brucine,  960. 

Bismuth,  649. 

Copper,  645. 

Iron,  630. 

Lead,  647. 

Lime,  610. 

Hsgneuo,  615. 

Mcrcurj,  655. 

Palladium,  656. 

Potash,  596. 

Soda,  605. 

Strontio,  606. 

Strjchnia,  960. 

Silver,  650. 

Zinc,  633. 

Water,  380. 

Nitre,  596. 

Nitrite  of  Lead,  647. 

Nitrogen,  857. 

-I.    ..  Properties  of,  359. 

Glides  of,  373. 

Chloride  of,  710. 

Iodide  of,  710. 

Nitric  Oxide,  375. 

Nitrous  Oxide,  373. 

Nitruret  of  Mercury,  711,  717. 

Copper,  712. 

Chrome,  711. 

Nicotianine,  968. 
Nitrogen,  Estimate  of,  684. 
Nitre,  Valuation  of,  600. 
Niobium,  529. 

Nitri faction,  380. 

Non-electrics  and  Electrics,  139. 

Nomenclature,  194. 

■  of  Lavoisier,  167. 

of  Laurent,  203. 


INDEX. 

Nutmeg-butler,  884. 


Oblique  Prismatic  System,  29. 
Oil,  Dippel'a  Animal,  847- 

of  Vitriol,  394. 

of  Wine,  783. 

Potato-spirit,  815. 

of  Hartshorn,  S47. 

Com,  815. 

of  Turpentine,  863. 

Oils,  Fixed,  671. 

Essential,  Acid,  849. 

Essential,  N«utral.  661. 

Ointment,  Citrine,  881. 
OleiUnt  Oas,  790. 
Oleine.  877- 
Oleates,  878. 
Olein,  862. 
Olibanum  Resin,  839. 

Oil  of,  861. 

Olivin,  917. 

0  legist  Iron,  508. 

Opium,  Constituents  of,  953. 

Organic  Analysis,  678. 

Bodies,  662. 

Radicals,  325,  664. 

Types,  326,  668.972- 

Organized  Bodies,  662. 
Orcine.  Orodne,  941- 
Orelline,  933. 

Optic  Axes  of  CrysUls,  36. 

Opoponax  Besin,  839. 

Orpiment,  536. 

Organic  Alcalies,  Artificial  fonuaiicH 

of,  969. 
Osmium,  528. 

Oxides  of,  529. 

Salts  of,  638. 

Oxalates  of  Ammonia,  728. 
Lima,  701. 


.  Potash,  700. 

of  Potash  and  Iron,  700. 

Chrome,  701. 

Copper,  701. 


Silver,  700. 

Oxides  of  Aluminum,  490. 

Ammonium,  723. 

-~-~  Antimony,  543, 

Arsenic,  533. 

Bismuth,  562, 

Barium,  481 . 

Cadmium,  518, 

Calcium.  485. 

Ovatic,   1041. 
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Oxides   of  Cobalt^  515. 

Copper,  553. 

Carbon,  679. 

Cerium,  493. 

Ethyl,  776. 

Glucinum,  491. 

Iron,  508. 

Lead,  558, 

Lithium,  479. 

Manganese,  495. 

Methyl,  826. 

■  —  Mercury,  569. 

Molybdenum,  528. 

Nickel,  513. 

Nitrogen,  373. 

Osmium,  528. 

Palladium,  574. 

Phosphorus,  410. 

Platinum,  575. 

Potassium,  473. 

•^^—  Iridium,  577. 
Gold,  572. 

' Bho^um,  578. 

Silver,  566. 

Sodium,  478. 

Strontium,  483. 

Tin,  520. 

— — -  Titanium,  531. 

Thorium,  492.  • 

Tungsten,  527. 

Uranium,  551. 

Uric,  1041. 

Vanadium,  526. 

Xanthic,  1041. 

Yttrium,  492. 

Zinc,  517. 

Zirconium,  492. 

Hydrogen,  347. 

Chlorine,  422. 

.  —  Magnesium,  488. 

Oxygen,  331. 

Preparation  of,  333. 

Properties  of,  336. 

Consumed  by  Animals,  1025, 

337. 

Evolved  by  Plants,  368,  979. 

Oxygen  of  the  Atmosphere,  366. 
Oxyhydrogen  Blowpipe,  345. 
Oxypnorus,  576. 
Oxamethylane,  829. 
Oxamethane,  789. 

Oxamide,  728. 

Oxy-chloride  of  Calcium,  609. 

Chrome,  636. 

'  Antimony,  642. 
— — — ^—  Copper,  644. 

Bismuth,  648. 

Lead,  646. 

'  Mercury,  652. 


Oxycatechine,  910. 
Oxy-chloride  of  Palladium,  657* 
Oxy-cyanide  of  Mercury,  742. 
Oxy-protein,  1002. 
Oxalic  Acid,  698. 
Oxanilide,  846. 
Ozocherite,  822. 
Ozone,  338. 


P. 


Palladium,  574. 

Compounds  of,  575. 

Salts  of,  657. 

Ammonia,  Salts  of,  715. 

Cyanide  of,  743. 

Palmine,  887. 
Palmitine,  883. 
Pancreatic  Juice,  1030. 
Paraffine,  822. 

Para^  cyanogen,  731 . 
Para-napthaline,  841. 
Parsley  Camphor,  865. 

Oil  of,  863. 

Pasto-Besin,  868. 
Paraban,  703. 
Pearlashes,  689. 
Pectine,  914,  980. 
Pennyroyal,  Oil  of,  862. 
Peppermint,  Oil  of,  862. 

Camphor,  865. 

Peudecanine,  923. 
Perchlorates,  426. 

of  Potash,  602. 

Periodates,  438. 
Permanganates,  501. 
Peruvine,  856. 
Petroleum,  823. 

Pewter,  561. 
Pentathionic  Acid,  401. 
Perchlorous  Acid,  424. 
Pelopium,  525. 
Petanine,  848. 
Pectase,  Pectose,  980. 
Phenyl,  Hydrate  of,  843. 
Phloretin.     Phloridzein,  919. 
Phloridzine,  917. 
Phosphates  of  Ammonia,  726. 

-  of  Ammon.  and  Magnes.  727. 
Ammonia  and  Soda,  727. 

Cobalt,  632. 

Copper,  646. 

Iron,  630. 

Lime,  610. 

Soda,  605. 

Silver,  651. 


Phosphates  of  Water,  413. 
_  Alumina,  617. 


e  BDd  Positive,  225. 
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Phosphates  in  the  Urine,  1040. 
Phosphatie  Calculi,  1040, 
PhoBphuret  of  Azote,  712, 

Metallic,  462. 

of  Hydrogen,  416. 

Phosphites,  411. 
PhinphoruB,  408. 
.  Compounds  of,  410. 

Phosphorescence,  50. 
Phoephuretted  Fata,  1006,   1011. 
Photograph;,  225. 
Photographic  Interference,  228. 
Phosphoric  Add,  412. 
Phosphureti  of  Hvdrogen,  417. 
Phosphuret  of  Calcium,  487. 
Phene,  842. 

Phenyl,  Hydrate  of,  859,  843. 
Phenyl,  Amidide  of,  645. 
Piccamar,  835. 
Picrotoiine,  922. 
Piperine,  921. 

Pittacal,  835. 

Pictures,  Negative 

Kcric  Acid,  844. 

Piccoline,  846. 

Picryle,  855. 

Plagihedral  Crystals,  47. 

Plants,  Digestion  of,  984. 

Pood  of,  079. 

Germination  of,  977. 

' Ashes  of,  986. 

Growth  of,  988. 

Plasterof  Paris,  609. 

Plasters,  888. 

PUtinum,  575. 

Gas  Lamp,  237. 

8  pong;,  570. 

Oxides,  &c..  of,  577. 

Salts  of,  65S. 

Ammonia,  Salts  of,  719. 

, Fulminating,  711- 

Flesiomorphism,  309. 

Plumbago,  673. 

Platinum,  Ammonia  Bases,  7I9- 

Platinocyanides,  749. 

PUtinocacodyl,  806. 

Platinum  Bases,  721. 

Poliiiution  of  Heat,  132. 

Light,  41. 

.  Circidar,  47. 

Popnlin,  924. 
Polychrome,  923. 
Poly  basic  Acids,  588. 
Porcelain,  Nature  of,  623. 

Manufacture  of,  625. 

Potashes,  688. 

Potash,  473. 

Hydrates  of,  474. 

Potasunm,  471. 


Salts  of,  594. 

Amidide,  709. 

Cyanide,  741. 

Ferro-cyanidc,  744. 

Potato-starch,  755- 
Potassinm,  Iodide  of,  596. 
Precipitate,  Black,  717. 

Red,  569. 

White,  716. 

Pressure  on  Gases,  Law  of,  16. 

Vapours,  100. 

Prismatic  Colours,  38. 
Prime  Conductor,  158. 
Proof-spirit,  774. 

Prussian  Blue,  746. 
Prussiateof  Potaah,  Yellow,  744. 

Bed,  747. 

Prussine,  749. 
Prussic  Acid,  737. 

—  Preparation  of,  738. 

—  Valuation  of,  739. 

—  Detection  of,  740. 
Protein,  1000. 

Prismatic  Systems  of  Crystals.  28. 
Prussic  Acid,  Valuation  of,  739. 
Pseudomorphine,  959. 
Pseudomorphism,  SO. 
Pseudoroine,  943. 
Pteleyl  Compounds,  806. 
Puddling.  504. 
Pus,  1045. 
Putrefaction,  1045. 
Purpuratea,  1036. 
Putty,  521. 

Purple  of  Cassius,  572,  656. 
Purree  and  its  DeriTaUres,  938. 
Pyrites,  Copper,  552. 

Iron,  510. 

Pyro-acetic  Spirit,  805. 
Pyrometer,  Danieirs,  65. 

Expandon  in,  67- 

Pyro-catechinc,  909. 
Pyrogenic  Bodies,  823. 
Fyroiylic  Spirit,  625. 
Pjrophorus,  476, 
Pyrolusite,  497. 


Quantity,  Influence  of,  on  AfSniti, 

214. 
Quarts,  449. 
Quartation,  572. 
Quassine,  924. 
Quercitrine,  932 
Quickulver,  567. 
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Quinine,  950. 
Quinoline,  796,  847. 


E. 

Bacemates,  898. 
Radiation  of  Heat^  121. 

of  Light,  34. 

Radical  of  the  Seed,  976. 
Radicals,  Compound,  325. 

Nature  of,  664. 

Rays,  Tithonic  in  Light,  229. 
Realgar,  536. 

Red  Lead,  559. 

Precipitate,  569. 

■    Oiftchona,  911. 

Colouring  Matters,  930. 

Reduction  of  Metallic  Oxides,  465. 

Sulphurets,  467. 

— .^^._—  Arseniurets,  468. 
Reflection  of  Heat,  123. 

Liffht,  34. 

Refraction  or  Heat,  132. 
— —  Single,  35. 
I  Double,  41. 

I         Indices  of,  36. 
Regular  System,  25. 
Rennet,  1028. 
Resins,  867. 

—  Distillation  of,  834. 

Respiration  of  Plants,  980. 

_— .—  Animals,  1025. 

Retisteren.     Retinol,  834. 
Rhein,  928. 

Rhombohedral  Crystals,  27. 
Rhodium,  577. 

Salts  of,  658. 

Rhodizonates,  702. 
Rhodan,  751. 

Ricinostearine.     Ricine,  888. 
Ripening  of  Fruits,  982. 
Rochelle  Salt,  894. 
Rosemary,  Oil  of,  861. 
Rose,  Otto  of,  866. 
Rotation  of  Crops,  989. 
Rouge,  932. 
Rutile,531. 

Rutilin.     Rufin,  917. 
Rue,  Oil  of,  861 . 
Ruthenium,  577. 


S. 


Sabadilline,  962. 

Saccharine  Fermentation,  756,  764. 
Sacchulmine,  772,  817. 
Saccharohumine,  818. 
Safety  Lamp,  242. 
68 


Safflower,  Red,  932. 
Sago,  755. 
Salop,  761. 
Sal-ammoniac,  724. 
Salicine,  916. 
Salicyl  Compounds,  859. 
Saliretine,  917. 
Saliva,  1029. 
Salivary  Matter,  1029. 
Saffapanum,  869. 
Salt,  Common,  602. 

Glauber's,  604. 

Epsom,  614. 

Microcosmic,  727. 

Petre,  596. 

Rochelle,  894. 

Spirits  of,  427. 

of  Sorrel,  700. 

-  of  Lemons,  701. 
Salt,  Radicals,  590. 
Salts,  Constitution  of,  587. 

Classes  of,  582. 

Polybasic,  589. 

Double,  585,  592. 

Water  in,  353. 

.^_  Crystallization  of,  30,  20. 
——^  Isomorphism  of,  305,  314. 

Solubility  of,  19. 

Salts  of  Alumma,  615. 

Ammonia,  722. 

-  Antimony,  641. 

Arsenic,  639. 

Barium,  607» 

Bismuth,  648. 

Brucine,  960. 

Calcium,  608. 

Cadmium,  632. 

Cinchonine>  935. 

Cobalt,  631. 

Chrome,  635. 

Copper,  644. 

Iridium,  658. 

Iron,  627. 

Lead,  646. 

Ma^esium,  614. 

Manganese,  626. 

-  Mercury,  651. 

Morphia,  955. 

-»—  Molybdenum,  638. 

Nickel,  631. 

Osmium,  638. 

_  Narcotine,  957* 

Gold,  656. 

Palladium,  657. 

Platinum,  658. 

Quinine,  951. 

Rhodium,  659. 

— —  Potassium,  594. 

Silver,  649. 
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Salts  of  Sodium.  fi02. 

Strontium,  606. 

Strychnine,  959. 

Tin,  633. 

Zinc,  632. 

Santaline,  932. 
Sandorach,  869. 
Santonine,  925. 
Sftponine,  925. 
Saponifiable  Pats,  871. 
S&Tine,  Oil  of,  B63. 
Saion  Blue,  937. 

Salts,  Atomic  Vols,  of,  593. 

Basic  Nature  of,  594. 

Saltpetre,  Aua;  of,  600. 
Saligenine,  916. 
Saicosine,  1010. 
ficammonj  Resin,  869. 
Scillitine,  925. 

Sea  Water,  Composition  of,  603. 
Secretions  of  Plants,  981. 

Animals,  1041. 

Sediments  in  Urine,  1039. 
Seleiute,  609. 

Selenium,  407. 

Compounds  of,  408. 

Senegin,  926. 
Serotu  Tissues,  1010. 

Secretion,  101 1 . 

Serum  of  the  Blood,  1013. 

Serolin,  1014. 

Selenaldine,  796. 

Shells,  Composition  of,  1013. 

Silica,  449. 

Silicate  of  Alumina,  617,  624. 

Cobalt,  632. 

Potash,  602,  617. 

Soda,  607,  619. 

ffilicon,  448. 

Chloride  of,  451. 

Fluoride  of,  452. 

Silver,  565. 

Oxides  of,  566. 

Sulphurets  of,  567. 

Salts  of,  649. 

-  I  Ammonia,  Salts  of,  714. 

Cjanide  of,  742. 

Sbspiune,  860. 
Simple  Bodies,  2. 

.  Table  of,  195. 


SinapoUne,  860. 
Skin,  Nature  of,  1009. 
Slaked  Lime,  484. 
Slags  or  Scorite,  465. 
Smalts,  032. 
Smilacine,  926. 
Soap,  Maunfacture  of,  8 
Soda,  478. 


Soda,  Detection  of,  479. 
Sodium,  477. 

Salts  of,  602. 
Soda-ash,  691. 
Solanine,  963. 
Solids,  Specific  Oravitj  of,  12. 

Expansion  of,  76. 

Conduction  of  Heat  b*,  IT 

Solder,  561 . 

Solubility,  18. 

Solution,  Phenomeiui  of,  20. 

like  Vaporization,  lU. 
Sources  of  Heat,  137. 

of  Light,  53. 

of  Electricity,  163. 
Solubilitj,  Curves  of,  19. 
Soda-ash,  Assay  of,  693. 
Spar-coIc,  695. 

Fluor,  608. 

Heavy,  606. 

Special  Heat,  86. 

Specific  Oravity  of  Oases,  It. 

Liquids,  10. 

Sobds,  12. 

Vapours,  13. 


Specific  Heat,  81. 
Spearmint,  Oil  of,  861. 
Spectrum,  Prismatic,  38. 
Speiss,  512. 
.Spinea,  Oil  of,  858. 
Spermaceti,  890. 
Speculum  Metal,  557. 
Spectrum,  Luminous,  36. 

Chemical,  226. 

Spirit  of  Wine,  775. 

Salts,  427. 

Hartshorn,  727,  647. 

Mindererus,  804. 

Pyroxylic,  823. 

■  Pyro -acetic,  805. 

Starch,  755. 

Staimic  Acid,  521. 

Steam,  Motive  Force  of,  114. 

Latent  Heat  of,  97. 

Ehuticitj  of,  lOI. 

Compressed,  115. 

Stearine,  873. 
Stearates,  674. 
Stearoptens,  861. 
Steel,  504. 
Stibium,  542. 
Strontium,-482. 

Oxides  of,  483. 

Salts  of,  607. 

Strychnine,  958. 

Steam,  Electric  Machine,  162. 
Stilbene,  Series,  655. 
Suberine,  679. 
Snberon,  879. 
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Succinates,  868. 
Succinon,  869. 
Sugar-Oane,  761. 

of  Grapes>  764. 

Milk,  766. 

Mushrooms,  767. 

Starch,  764. 

Gelatine,  1005. 

Lead,  802. 

Liquorice,  767. 

Sulphates  of  Alumina,  616. 

Ammonia,  723. 

Barytes,  606. 

Bismuth,  648. 

Cinchonine,  935. 

Cobalt,  631. 

— — — "—  Copper,  644. 
Chrome,  636. 

Iron,  628. 

Lead,  646. 

— ^— ^— —  Lime,  608. 
..^^— -»—  Magnesia,  614. 
Manganese,  626. 

Mercury,  654. 

Morphia,  955. 

Nickel,  631. 

Palladium,  657. 

— — Quinine,  951. 

Potash,  595. 

Silver,  649. 

Soda,  604. 

Strontium,  608. 

-         Strychnia,  959. 

Tin,  633. 

Zinc,  632. 

Sulphites,  390. 
Sulpho-cyanides,  752. 
Sulpho-cyanogen,  750. 
Sulpho-sinapisine,  860. 
Sulpho-metnylan,  827. 
Sulphur,  386. 

Analogy  with  Oxygen,  389. 

■^— —  Oxygen,  Compounds  of,  390. 
Sulphurets  of  Aluminum,  491. 
Ammonium,  725. 

-  Antimony,  545. 

Arsenic,  536. 

Barium,  482. 

^— — ^—  Bismuth,  563. 

Cadmium,  519. 

Calcium,  486. 

Chrome,  526. 

Cobalt,  516. 

Copper,  555. 

Carbon,  703. 

Ethyl,  785. 

Gold,  574. 

Hydrogen,  404. 

-— — ^— -  Iron,  510. 


Sulphurets  of  Lead,  560. 

Magnesium,  489. 

Manganese,  501. 

'  Mercury,  570. 

Methyl,  828. 

Molybdenum,  528. 

Nickel,  514. 

Nitrogen,  407. 

Palladium,  575. 

— — —  Platinum,  577. 

'  Phosphorus,  418. 

Potassium,  475, 

Silver,  566. 

Selenium,  408. 

'  Sodium,  479. 

Strontium,  483. 

Tin,  522. 

Zinc,  518. 

Sulphuric  Ether,  776. 

Sulphur  Salts,  586. 

Substitutions,  Theory  of,  326,  668. 

Thermic,  247. 

Sulpho-mellon,  752. 

Sulphovinic  Acid,  782. 

Sweat,  1010. 

Synthesis,  Nature  of,  2. 

Synthetic  Action  of  Galvanism,  267. 

Systems  of  Crystallization,  24. 


T. 


Tallow,  873. 

Tannin,  903. 

Tannates,  905. 

Tanning  Materials,  Value  of,  904. 

Art  of,  904,  1004. 

Tantalum,  529. 
Tapioca,  755. 
Tannoxylic  Acid,  905. 
Tar,  Constituents  of,  834. 

Wood,  835. 

Coal,  836. 

Tartar,  Cream  of,  893. 

Emetic,  895. 

of  Iron,  894. 

Tartrates  of  Potash,  893. 

Soda,  894. 

Lime,  894. 

— — —  Antimony,  896. 
Tartrate,  Boron,  896. 

—  Stibion,  895. 

— — —  Arsenic,  896. 
Tartralets,  897. 
Teeth,  1012. 
Tellurium,  548. 

Compounds  of,  549. 

Telluret  of  Hydrogen,  550. 
Salts  of,  643, 
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Table  of.  66, 

Tendons,  Composition  of,  101 1. 

Terebene,  6S3. 

Tetrathionic  Acid,  401. 

Terbium  and  Terbia,  482. 

Theine,  920. 

Tbebaine,  959. 

Thennometer,  Nature  of  the,  56. 

, Kinds  of,  60. 

Tbennometric  Scales,  63. 
Thermometer  of  Bregnet,  79- 

Differential.  122. 

TheriDO-multiplier,  126,  184. 
Thermo-electricitj,  182. 
Thermo^hemistrj,  244,  250. 
Theory,  Atomic,  294. 

Binar;  of  Salts,  590. 

of  Compound  Badioals,  325, 

664. 

of  Chemical  Types,  326,  668 

972. 

of  Omnic  Acids,  666. 

of  VoTuines,  289. 

of  the  Ethers,  812. 

of  Ammonia,  709,  723. 

of  Respiration,  1024. 

Thialol,  785. 

Thorinum,  492. 

, SalU  of,  626. 

Thermochemica!  Equivalents,  246. 
Thermic  Substitutions,  248. 
Thionic  Acids,  403. 
Thialdine.  796. 
Thiosinnanune,  660. 
Theobromine,  920. 
Tin,  518. 

Orain,  519. 

Glides  of,  520. 

Stone,  520. 

Sulphurets  of,  521 . 

Salts  of,  633. 

Tincal,  606. 
Titanium,  530. 

Compounds  of,  531. 

Salts  of,  643. 

Tithonicitji,  229. 
Tithonic  Bays  of  Light,  52. 
Transfer  of  Elements,  258. 
Treacle,  761. 

Trona,  695. 
Transcalescence,  127. 
Tiagacanthine,  761. 
Tungsten,  527. 

Sa[ts  of,  638. 

Turpentine,  867. 

,  Oil  of.  863. 

Camphor,  86G. 


Turf,  Nature  of,  819. 

Types,  Chemical,  326,  668,  972. 


Ulmine,  tVom  Soil,  819. 

Sagar,  772,  819. 

Turf,  820. 

Wood,  818. 

Ultramarine,  617. 
Uranium,  551, 

Salts  of,  643. 

Urea,  732. 

Salts  of,  733. 

Uryl,  1032. 
Uramil,  1034, 

Urine  of  Camivora,  1 030. 
''  ofBeptiles,  1031. 

Herbivora,  1036. 

Diabetic,  1038. 

in  other  Diseases,  1039. 

Urinary  Sediments,  1040. 

Calculi,  1041. 

Uranyle,  551. 


Vacuum,  Barometric,  369. 

Evaporation  in,  109. 

Boiling  in,  106. 

Valerian,  Oil  of,  861. 
Valerianic  Aldebyd,  816. 
ValeroD,  816. 

Vapour,  Electricity  of,  162. 
Vapours,  latent  Heat  of,  97. 

Volumes  of,  99. 

Elasticities  of,  101. 

Compared  with  Gases,  I 

115. 

, —  Specific  Gravity  of,  13. 

Vaporization,  96 
Vanadium,  526. 
Salts  of,  638. 


Vegetation,  Phenomena  of,  977. 
Velocity  of  Light,  35. 

Electricity,  142. 

TegeUble  Soil,  819,  988. 
Veratrine,  961. 
Verdigris,  803. 
Vermillion,  570. 
Vegetable  AlcalieiB,  950,  9C9. 

Extracts,  927. 

'  Albumen,  771. 
Vinous  Fermentation,  772. 
Vinegar,  797. 
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Vitriol,  OU  of,  392. 

White,  632. 

Vinegar  Mothers^  797. 
Volatile  Alcali,  706. 
Voltaic  Electricity.  163. 

Circles,  166. 

Voltameter,  264. 

Volta's  Theory  of  Contact,  174. 
Volumes,  Theory  of,  289. 

of  Atoms,  300. 

— — —  Atomic,  of  Salts,  573. 
■  Isomorpic,  302. 


W. 

Water,  Composition  of,  348. 

— ^—  Solution  of  Gases  in.  351. 

of  Solids  in,  20. 

^^—  Chemical  Properties  of,  352. 

—  Combinations  of,  353. 

—  Oxygenated,  355. 

—  Phosphates  of,  413. 
— —  Expansion  of,  73. 
Freezing  of,  93. 

■  Vapour  of,  97^ 

Filtration  of,  355. 

of  Ammonia,  708. 

Waters,  Mineral,  354. 

Sea,  603. 

Wax,  891. 

Wave-Theory  of  Light,  48. 

of  Heat,  133. 

Welding,  504. 

Weld,  933. 
White  Lead,  697. 

Pearl.  648. 

^Vitriol,  632. 

Wine,  Oil  of,  783. 


Wood,  Fossil,  821. 

Rotting  of,  818. 

Distillation  o^  823. 

Tar,  835. 

Woody  Fibre,  758,  980. 
Woad,  934. 


X. 

Xanthic  Oxide,  1041. 
Xanthophyll,  946. 
Xanthorhamnine,  932. 
Xanthine,  930. 
Xyloidine,  759. 
Xylit,  826. 


Y. 

Yeast,  772. 

Yellow,  King's,  536. 

Chrome,  648. 

Yellow.colouring  Matters,  933. 
!  Yellow  Wood,  934. 
I  Yttrium,  492. 

Salts  of,  626. 


Z. 

Zaf&e,  514. 
Zinc,  516. 

Butter  of,  633. 

— *  Compounds  of,  517. 

Salts  of,  632. 

Blende,  518. 

Zirconium,  494. 
Salts  of,  626. 
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